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TO BULLETIN OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
BOULEG ERO EXAS: 


An Act of Fre Fifty-eighth Legislature of the State of Texas changed the 
name of The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas to Texas A&M 
University effective August 23, 1963. 
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SUMMER SESSION 1963 


June 3, Monday 
8 a.m. to 12 noon, registration for the first term. 


June 4, Tuesday 
7 a.m., beginning of classes. 


June 6, Thursday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the first 
term and for making changes in registration. 


July 4, Thursday 
A holiday. 


July 12, Friday 
First term final examinations. 


July 15, Monday 
8 a.m. to 12 noon, registration for the second term. 


July 16, Tuesday 
7 a.m., beginning of classes. 


July 18, Thursday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the second 
term and for making changes in registration. 


August 23, Friday 
Second term final examinations. 
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September 11, Wednesday 
New freshmen report to campus. 


September 11-12, Wednesday-Thursday 
New Student Program. 


September 12-13, Thursday-Friday 


Thursday, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., and Friday, 8 a.m. to 
12 noon, registration of new freshmen. 


September 13-14, Friday-Saturday 


Friday, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., and Saturday, 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m., registration for all other students. 


September 16, Monday 
8 a.m., beginning of classes. 


September 21, Saturday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the Fall 
Semester or for adding new courses. 


September 25, Wednesday 
Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


November 11, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 


November 28-December 1, Thursday-Sunday, inclusive 
Thanksgiving holidays. 


CALENDAR 
1964 


December 21, Saturday 
oon, beginning of Christmas recess. 


January 6, 1964, Monday 
nd of Christmas recess, 8 a.m. 


January 18, Saturday 
Commencement. 


January 20, Monday 
First day of semester examinations. 


January 25, Saturday 
Last day of semester examinations. 


SPRING SEMESTER 


January 29, Wednesday 
New freshmen report to campus. 


January 31, Friday 
8 a.m. to 12 noon, registration of new freshmen. 


January 31-February 1, Friday-Saturday 


Eagey, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., and Saturday, 8 a.m. to 
p.m., registration of all other students. 


February 3, Monday 
Beginning of classes. 


February 8, Saturday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the Spring 
Semester or for adding new courses. 


February 12, Wednesday 
Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


March 23, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 


March 25, Wednesday 
5 p.m., beginning of Spring recess. 


March 31, Tuesday 
8 a.m., end of Spring recess. 


May 23, Saturday 
Commencement and Final Review 


May 25, Monday 
First day of semester examinations. 


May 30, Saturday 
Last day of semester examinations. 
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The Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College System 


Composed of all colleges, agencies and services under the supervi- 
sion of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, including: 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
The Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
The Texas Engineering Experiment Station 
The Texas Engineering Extension Service 
The Texas Transportation Institute 

The Arlington State College 

The Tarleton State College 

The Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 


The Texas Forest Service 


Board of Directors 


STERLING: GC. EVANS) /ROMChET ai a ee eee Houston 
PRESIDENT 
JOHN W. NEWTON; Business Exvecutwe.. 3s Beaumont 
VICE PRESIDENT 
Dai.’ WHITTENBURG, Publisher... ee ee Amarillo 
CLYDE THOMPSON, Lumber Executive... Diboll 
H. C. HELDENFELS, General Contractor......-......-2.-.--.- Corpus Christi 
GCIYDE HM. 7 WELLS) C Ranchehi koe. 2 ee Granbury 
Ae. BEUTEL, 1 NdUstrial bh eeCculive..:.. 5 ee Lake Jackson 
tf. PETERSON, Petroleum Consultant... ee Fort Worth 
GARDINER SYMONDS, Corporation Hxecutive.......2...--------------- Houston 


Administrative Officers 


Mots HARRINGTON 4 20001) 0 gee Oe er vee Chancellor 
OHNO CALHOUN Rien fe sees Vice Chancellor for Development 
WG REBMA Noe oI oo 5 oe ce Vice Chancellor for Fiscal Affairs 


NORMAND P. DUBEAU......Director of Information and Publications 
TS BFE 1 0) BBS SSR SB gS ten ger ge R aon TR in Manager of Physical Plants 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Administrative Officers 


PAK CLD DDR als seme tbr Janeen te eee ee President 
ANDREW De OUTIEE, *)PHtD Asks... Vice President for Research 
WVIAWN eee Ores File LeHinE ctie cemenee oon yet: Dean of Graduate Studies 
SD hs TORQ): 0 0 od 8 el DR ite ales 68. hdl vi SRR ee Dean of Instruction 
He SELATTERSON, PH.De 2. Dean of Agriculture and Director 


of Agricultural Experiment Station 
Gaiie WATKINS, PH-D...25.07: Director of Agricultural Instruction 


HO rNat LeU TCHISON. M.Wipeee re. ae Director of Agricultural 
Extension Service 


BRAN KE Wot otLlLUBERT,. PH.D). eee a Dean of Arts and Sciences 


ihe bE NSON;. Mas .-0 a Dean of Engineering and Director 
of Texas Engineering Experiment Station 


PROD se BRARDEN: | Mic A cc seem etre ss Director of Engineering 
Extension Service 


Nees CRICK 2D). ViVi; Meee Dean of Veterinary Medicine 


EsvineNiod envi. 2) ODSON, » Biya eek Superintendent, Texas 
Maritime Academy 


AMEE SRI LLANINIGAN, (Petes sre ki uo ed Chane Dean of Students 
Hi GLOYDIH EATON, Mis. ss, Director of Admissions and Registrar 
DHOMAS Lo GCHUERR Ys Mis) ceed oo Director of Business Affairs 
(TPARLESHALROEBER brA st by Bb iAGh ght ace Business Manager 


*On leave of absence from 10-1-62 to 9-30-63. 
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Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 1957) 


Squire, Charles F., Associate Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences and 
Professor of Physics. (1962) 


Starkey, James F., Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1962) 
Stevenson, Robert M., Professor of Business Administration. (1947, 1961) 
Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1941) 


Suttle, Andrew D., Jr.,* Vice President for Research and Professor of Chem- 
istry. (1962) 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1947, 1953) 


Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1941, 
1947) 


Trogdon, William O., Professor of Agronomy. (1958) 

Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1944) 
Wainerdi, Richard Elliott, Associate Dean of Engineering. (1957, 1959) 
Watkins, Gustav McKee, Director of Agricultural Instruction. (1949, 1960) 
Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1946, 1954) 
Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages. (1925, 1945) 
Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1923, 1946) 

Zinn, Bennie A., Director of the Department of Student Affairs. (1945, 1954) 


*On leave of absence from 10-1-62 to 9-30-63. 
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GENERAL FACULTY 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Abbott, John Paul, Distinguished Professor of English. (1926, 1956) 
B.A., Vanderbilt, 1925; Ph.D., Iowa, 1939. 


Adamson, Arthur Douglas, Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1939, 1949) , 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1944. 


Adkisson, Perry L., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1950; M.S., 1954; Ph.D., Kansas State College, 1956. 


Aldred, William Hughes, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1953, 1957) 
B.S., Georgia, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Alexander, Robert Benjamin, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1957. 


ah Alan Brian, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1949, 
952) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 19538; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


aay Robert Daniel, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
1960) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.B.A., 1958. 


Ames, Robert Theodore, Instructor in Business Administration. (1961) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Amyx, James William, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1948, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.Eng., 1956; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Anderson, Clifton Einar, Instructor in Government. (1962) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1947; M.A., California, 1954. 


Anderson, Donald T., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1962) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Anderson, John Quincy, Professor of English and Head of Department. 
(1953, 1962) 
A.B., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.A., Louisi- 
ana State, 1948; Ph.D., North Carolina, 1952. 


Andrews, Paul Milton, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1943;--1951) 
B.S., Sul Ross State Teachers College, 1934; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


Angino, Ernest Edward, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1962) 
B.S., Lehigh, 1954; M.S., Kansas, 1958; Ph.D., 1961. 


Arango, Ergasto Ramon, Instructor in Government. (1960) 
B.S., Florida, 1951; M.A., Columbia, 1954; Ph.D., Florida, 1961. 


Archer, Stanley Louis, Instructor in English. (1962) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959; M.A., Missis- 
sippi, 1961. 
Armendariz, Efraim Pacillas, Instructor in Mathematics. (1962) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960; M.S., 1962. 
Ashcraft, Allan Coleman, Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.A., Columbia, 
1961-7 Pie Ds .1960; 
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Ashworth, Lee J., Jr., Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1958) 
B.S., California, 1951; M.S.,: 1954; Ph.D., 1958. 


Atkins, Irvin Milburn, Agronomist (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
cooperating.) (1939, 1954) ; 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1928; M.S., 1936; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1945. 


Atkinson, Robert Leon, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., California, 1958. 


Atwell, Buddy Houston, Instructor in Geophysics. (1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Axford, Roy Arthur, Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1960, 1962) 
A.B., Williams College, 1950; S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1952>> SiM3 19553 (Se:D 71958: 


Bailey, Kenneth Ralph, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1946, 1954) 
B.A.) Texas, 1937: M:A.,. 1941.° ~ 


Baldauf, Richard John, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1952, 
1959) 
B.S., Albright College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
ore svexas, 1951 Ph: Ds: 1956, 


Ball, Billie Joe, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1959, 1962) 
B.S., Mississippi State, 1956; M.S., 1959; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1962. 


Ballinger, Richard Henry, Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B:A., Texas, 1936; M.A., 1936; Ph.D.;° Harvard, 1953. 


Banks, William Carl, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1941, 
1955 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Bardell, North Bruce, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics. 
(1953, 1957) . 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.Eng., 1962. 


Barker, Donald Gene, Assistant Professor of Psychology. (1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1952; M.A., 1954. 


Barker, Palmer Winfield, Associate Professor of Physics. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Missouri, 1982; M.A., 1933. 


Barnard, Herbert Marvin, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1958, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 8-31-63.) 


Barnes, Jack Allan, Instructor in Physics. (1962) 
B.A., McMurry College, 1960. 


Barzak, Robert William, Assistant Dean of Graduate Studies and Associate 
Professor of English. (1955, 1962) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.A., Illinois, 
1951; Ph.D., 1959. 


OS NA oie C., Geneticist of Agricultural Research Service, USDA. (1951, 
B.S., Purdue, 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1954. 


Bass, Dallas Doolin, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1962) 
B.S., Florida, 1961; M.S., 1962. 


Bassett, Harold Sydney, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1962) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.A., 1958. 
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Basye, Robert Eugene, Professor of Mathematics. (1940, 1952) 
B.A., Missouri, 1929; M.A., Princeton, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1933. 


Bathke, William Leonard, Instructor in Agricultural Engineering. (1962) 
B.S., Minnesota, 1959. 


Baty, James Bernard, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1950) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.C.E., Cornell, 
1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Baugh, Orville Lee, Assistant’ Professor of Mathematics. (1956, 1962) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1941; M.S., 1951. 
(Deceased October 31, 1962) 


Bayliss, Garland Erastus, Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1951; M.A., Texas, 1953. 


Beachell, Henry M., Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Beaumont (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1953) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1930; M.S., Kansas State College, 1933. 


Bearden, Harold D., Director of Texas Engineering Extension Service. (1947, 
1957) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1981; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Beasley, Joseph Noble, Associate Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1956. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 8-31-63.) 


Bebout, Harley, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1939, 1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1939. 


Beck, Louis Marvin, Assistant Professor of Sociology. (1962) 
B.A., Blackburn College, 1955; M.A., Louisiana State, 1960. 


Beckham, John Blair, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1958) 
A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1936; B.S., 1937; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Beckham, Paul Miles, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1954; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1961. 


Bell, Rurel Roger, Associate Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1952, 


1958) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1952; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1955. 


Bell, Wiley Wayne, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science (1961) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1953. 


Bennett, Alvin Lowell, Associate Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A. lexas;, 1927; M:.A.,. Washington;-1931;° Ph.D:, Texas, 1952. 


Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of Engineering, Administrator of the Texas Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, and Professor of Civil Engineering. (1937, 
1962) 

B.S., Kansas State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1986; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Benton, Wilbourn Eugene, Professor of Government. (1957, 1962) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 19389; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., Texas, 1948. 


Bertrand, Clint Albert, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1953, 
1959 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Bier, Harold Dean, Instructor in Chemistry. (1962) 
B.S., West Texas State College, 1958; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1962. 
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Bird, Luther Smith, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1951, 1959) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas; 1953> Ph: D., 1955. 


Bitner, Claude Andrell, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics. (1959) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1950; M.A., 1956. 


Blackhurst, Homer T., Professor of Horticulture. (1947, 1950) 
A.B., Glenville State Teachers College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; Ph.D., 1947. 


Blank, Horace R., Professor of Geology. (1949, 1953) 
B:S:,* Pennsylvania, 1919; Ph.D.,. 1924. 


Bloodworth, Morris Elkins, Professor of Agronomy. (1956, 1960) ; 
oe Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1953; 
Ph. D:;° 1958: 


Boehme, Hollis Clyde, Instructor in Physics. (1962) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960; M.S., 1961. 


Bolinger, T. D., Instructor in Engineering Graphics. (1962) 
B.S., Northwestern State College, 1956; M.S., Oklahoma State, 1957. 


Bolte, David Endicott, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science. (1962) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1949. 


Boone, James Leroy, Jr., Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1952, 
1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.Ed., 1948. 


Boone, Robert Leroy, Assistant Professor of Liberal Arts. (1960, 1961) 
B.S., Houston, 1951; M.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1954. 


Boriskie, Ben Bernard, Associate Professor of Physics. (1941, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1948. 


Boswell, James Louis, Instructor in Biology. (1961) 
B.S., East Central State (Oklahoma), 1936; M.S., Oklahoma, 19388. 


Branson, Robert Earl, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1941; M.P.A., Harvard, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 
1954. 


Brazzel, James Roland, Professor of Entomology. (1957, 1961) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1951; M.S., 19538; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1956. 


Breitenkamp, Edward Carlton, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 
(19538, 1956) 
B.A., Draxe, 1936; M.A., 1988; Ph.D., Iowa, 1951. 


Brewer, Burns W., Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1957) 
A.B.,: Missouri, 1935; A.M., 1936; Ph.D., 1988. 


Bridges, Charles Hubert, Professor of Veterinary Pathology and Head of 
Department. (1955, 1960) 
ee lela Se and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1954; 
SDs; ff 


Brigham, Raymond D., Agronomist. (1957) 
iene Texas Technological College, 1950; M.S., Iowa State, 1952; Ph.D., 


Brison, Fred Robert, Professor of Horticulture. (1926, 1938) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1921; M.S., Michigan 
State College, 1931. 
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Brooks, Weston Terrell, Instructor in Industrial Education. (1962) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1961; M.Ed., 1962. 


Brown, David W., Assistant to the Dean of Agriculture and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics. (1962) 
B.S., Connecticut, 1953; M.S., Cornell, 1954; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 
1956. 


Brown, Herman Dale, Instructor in Agricultural Education. (1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.Ed., 1962. 


Brown, Murray Allison, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1955, 1962) 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 19538; Ph.D., 1956. 


Brown, Meta Suche, Professor of Agronomy. (1940, 1955) 
BAe exes Oo.) soi Al 9sos eb. D. 1935; 


Brown, Stewart Ellsworth, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1951) 


Brown, Sidney Overton, Professor of Biology. (1936, 1949) 
ew e dW oe Che By ane dea al BR RE Lee 


Brundidge, Kenneth Cloud, Associate Professor of Meteorology. (1955, 1962) 
B.A., Chicago, 1952; M.S., 1953; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1961. 


Buchanan, Spencer Jennings, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1931; C.E., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1948; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Bullinger, Clarence Edward, Lecturer in Industrial Engineering. (1962) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1922; M.S., 1927; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Washington, 1932; M.S., 1938; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Burke, Horace Reagan, Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; Ph.D., 1959. 


Burns, Edward Eugene, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1956, 1959) 
B:S., Purdue, 1950; M.S., 1952; Ph.D, 1956: 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
and Head of Department. (1926, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; D.V.M., 1926. 


Burroughs, Albert Lawrence, Serologist of Department of Veterinary Micro- 
biology. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1938; M.S., Montana State College, 1941; Ph.D., Cali- 
fornia, 1946. 


Butler, Marvin Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1948) 
A.B., McKendree College, 1940; M.A., Illinois, 1948. 


Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry and Head of 
Department. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1953. 


Byrns, Robert Eugene, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science. (1958) 
B.A., Colorado State College of Education, 1933. 


Caddess, James Harvey, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1940, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1982; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Cain, Roy Edward, Assistant Professor of English. (1956, 1960) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1953; M.A., 1954. 


Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry and Head of Department. 
(1957) 
B.A., Arkansas College, 1931; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 
19383; Ph.D., Texas, 1938. 


Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice Chancellor for Development and Professor of 
Petroleum Engineering. (1955, 1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1937; M.S., 1941; Ph.D., 1946; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Calliham, Melvin Ray, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery and 
Head of Department. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; D.V.M., 1949. 


Camp, Bennie Joe, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1956, 
1960) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Cantrell, Wallace Gene, Instructor in Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Carmichael, Horace Hart, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science. 
(1962) 
A.B., George Washington, 1959. 


Carpenter, Zerle Leon, Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1962) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1957; M.S., Wisconsin, 1960; Ph.D., 1962. 


Carter, Dilford Campbell, Instructor in Wildlife Management. (1961) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1956; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1962. 


Cartwright, Thomas Campbell, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1958) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Casey, Albert J., Assistant Professor of Psychology. (1962) 
B.A., Kansas, 1958; M:A., 1956; Ph.D., 1962. 


Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics and Head of Department. 
(1936, 1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1936; Ph.D., Texas, 1950. 


Chambliss. Kinneth M., Instructor in Industrial Education. (1962) 
B.S., Montana State College, 1952; M.Ed., Colorado State, 1962. 


Chandler, David Jarrett, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science. 
(1959, 1961) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1949. 


Cherry, Richard Theodore, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1962) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.A., Texas, 
1959. 


Cherry, Thomas Dunnam, Director of Business Affairs. (1962 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1932; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938. 


Chien, Chen Wu, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1960) 
B.S., Southwest Associated, 1943; M.A., California, 1949; Ph.D., 1959. 


Clark, Lewis Edwin, Instructor in Agronomy. (1962) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1959. 
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Clark, Robert Alfred, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1960, 1961) 
aay Kansas State, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
exas, 1959. 


Clark, William Jesse, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1957) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1950; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 


Clayton, William Howard, Associate Professor of Oceanography and Research 
Scientist. (1954, 1961) 
B.S., Bucknell, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Cleland, Samuel Miles, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1941, 1958) 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 


Cleveland, Donald Edward, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering and of 
Industrial Engineering. (1959, 1962) 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1949; M.Eng., Yale, 1959; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1962. 


Cobb, Lalovee Glenn, Instructor in Meteorology. (1962) 
B.A., Louisiana State, 1954. 


Cochran, Robert Glenn, Professor of Nuclear Engineering and Head of De- 
partment. (1959) 
A.B., Indiana, 1948; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State, 1957. 


Cochrane, John Douglas, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1956, 1962) 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles, 1943; M.S., Scripps Insti- 
tute of Oceanography, 1948. 


Coffey, Lee Clayton, Professor of Agronomy. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., lowa State, 1954. 


Collier, Albert, Director, Galveston Marine Laboratory. (1958) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 19383. 
(Resigned 10-31-62.) 


Collier, Jesse Wilton, Associate Agronomist. (1949, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1952; 
Ph.D., Rutgers, 1957. 


Cook, Benjamin Davy, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education and 
Specialist in Extension Training. (1950, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.Ed., 1950; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1957. 


Cook, Elton D., Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Substation, 
Temple. (1949, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1985; M.S., Kansas State, 1948; Ph.D., 
Nebraska, 1951. 


Coon, Jesse Bryan, Professor of Physics. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Indiana, 1932; M.A., 1985; Ph.D., Chicago, ‘1949. 


Couch, Jack Gary, Instructor in Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Utah State, 1958; M.S., Vanderbilt, 1959. 


Couch, James Russell, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and of Poultry 
Science. (1948, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1948. 


Courtney, Harley Macon, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1961) 
B.B.A., Lamar State College of Technology, 1955; M.B.A., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1961. 
(On leave of absence from 8-31-62 to 9-1-63.) 
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CoVan, Jack Phillip, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1946, 1956) 
B.M.E.. Ohio State, 1935; B.I.E., 1935; M.S., Illinois, 1942; Reg. Prof. 
Engr. 

(On leave of absence from 2-1-62 to 1-31-64.) 


Cover, Sylvia A., Professor, Home Economics Department, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. (1933, 1949) 
B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.A., Missouri, 1929; Ph.D., 1933. 


Cox, Sidney Saunders, Assistant Professor of English. (1948, 1952) 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1932; M.A., 1939. 


Cozzens, Charles Richard, Instructor in Engineering Graphics. (1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.Ed., bouth- 
west Texas State College, 1960. 


Crawford, Charles William, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1919, 
1928) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1919; M.S., 1929; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Crawford, Paul B., Assistant Director of the Texas Petroleum Research 
Committee and Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1952, 1962) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1943; M.S., Texas, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Creger, Clarence R., Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1962) 
S., Kansas State, 1955; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1961. 


Creswell, Horace Staley, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1935; M.A., Texas Christian, 1938. 


Crittenden, Elmer Pratt, Assistant Professor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Boston, 1939; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946. 


Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aerospace Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1956) 
B.S., College of St. Thomas, 1937; M.S., Minnesota, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Crookshank, Herman Robert, Animal Nutritionist for the Department of Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition, USDA. (1959) 
B.S., Northeast Missouri State College, 1938; M.S., 1940; Ph.D., Iowa 
State, 1942. 


Crotty, Arnold Eugene, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1962) 
B.S., Virginia, 1955;-M.B.A., 1957; C.P.A., Virginia, 1959. 


Crow, Ulrich Wilson, Professional Counselor with Counseling and Testing 
Genter, Assistant Professor. (1958, 1960) 
Be. Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Educ., 1956. 


Dabbs, Jack Autrey, Professor of Modern Languages. (1950, 1959) 
BiAS Texas, 119355 MAY 19386: Ph.Ds 1950; 


Dahlberg, Frank Iver, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1936, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.S., Wiscon- 
sin, 1930. 


Danti, Alfred, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1961) 
B.S., Colorado College, 1954; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1958. 


Be Ralph ee Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics. 
1955, 1958 
B:O.; ‘United States Military Academy, 1932; M.Eng., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1959; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Davich, T..B:, a ane United States Department of Agriculture, Cotton 
Insect Program. (1956) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1948; M.S., Wisconsin, 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 
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Davis, Donald Dwight, Instructor in Mathematics. (1960) 
B.S., Michigan State, 1935; M.Ed., Cincinnati, 1950. 


Davis, Daniel Rowland, Associate Professor of Sociology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1935. 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Commandant of the School of Military Sciences. 
(1930, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930. 


oe cnard Bratton, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1951, 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1952. 


Davis, Richard Harvey, Jr., Associate Professor of Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology. (1951, 1956) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1956. 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1937, 1946) 
aes Chico State Teachers College, 1933; M.A., California, 1936; Ph.D., 


Davison, Richard Read, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1958, 
1961 


B.S., Texas Technological College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1958; Ph.D., 1962. 


Decker, John Petty, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1956, 1961) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1949; M.S., 19538; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Dehlinger, Peter, Professor of Geophysics. (1954, 1957) 
.»5., Michigan, 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 1948; 
Ph.D., 1950. 
(Resigned 10-31-62.) 


Deliz, John Donald, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1961) 
B.A., California, 1951; M.A., Los Angeles State College, 1955. 


Denison, John Scott, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1949, 
1954) 
B.S., New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Denton, Allen Eugene, Jr., Assistant Professor, Counseling and Testing 
Center. (1951, 1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1949. 


Denton, James Henry, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1958, 1961) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Ohio State, 19380; M.S., 1931. 


Dieckert, Julius Walter, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
(1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1951; 
Ph.D; 1955. 


Dillingham, Harley Clay, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 
1930; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Dillon, Lawrence Samuel, Professor of Biology. (1948, 1961) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 
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Dobson, William Jackson, Professor of Biology and Professional Counselor, 
Counseling and Testing Center. (1947, 1960) 
B.A., Austin College, 1939; Ph.D., Texas, 1946. 


Dodson, Bennett Merritt, Superintendent of Texas Maritime Academy. (1962) 
B.S., United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, New York, 
1948; Certificate, United States Naval War College, 1951; Master Mariner. 


Donaldson, Joseph, Jr., Lecturer on Architecture. (1956) 


Doran, Edwin Beale, Jr., Associate Professor of Geography. (1960) 
B.A., Louisiana State, 1938; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., California, 1953. 


Dowell, William Merl, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1942, 
1950) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., George Peabody 
College, 1932. 


Dozier, James Hall, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1955, 
1959) 
LL.B., Texas, 1950; M.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1961. 


Drake, Flavious Flemings, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1961) 
M.B.A., Chicago, 1957. 


Drew, Dan D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1950; M.S., 1951. 


Druce, Albert John, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1946, 
1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1950. 


Dudley, Bobby G., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1962) 
B.S., St. Louis, 1950; M.A., 1958. 


Duller, Nelson Mark, Jr., Associate Professor of Physics. (19538, 1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.A., Rice 
Institute, 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 


Duncan, Baxter T., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1959, 1961) 
B.B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1961. 


Duncan, John Thomas, Associate Professor of History. (19438, 1960) 
B.A., Simmons College, 1924; M.A., Texas Technological College, 1942. 


Dunlap, Wayne Alan, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1955. 


Durbin, Leonel Damien, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering . (1961) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1957; Ph.D., Rice, 1961. 


Earle, James Hubert, Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1957, 
1960) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.Ed., 1962. 


Eckles, William Elam, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; M.S., 1935. 


Edmondson, Andrew Joseph, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1957; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1960. 


Edmondson, Vance Ward, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1956, 1959) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1948; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 1950; Ph.D., Cornell, 1956. 


Hisele, John Allan, Associate Professor of Physics. (1962) 
Ph.D., Ohio State, 1959. 
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Eisner, Melvin, Professor of Physics. (1948, 1957) 
B.A., Brooklyn College, 1942; M.S., North Carolina, 1947; Ph.D., 1948. 


Ekfelt, Fred Emil, Professor of English. (1938, 1951) 
B-A., Iowa; 1931; M-A.,)1932:)Ph.D., 1941. 


Elder, Frank Lawrence, Colonel, Professor of Military Science. (1958) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1938. 


Elkins, Rollin Lafayette, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1935, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933; M.S., 1935. 


Ellett, Edwin Willard, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1958, 1961) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1953; B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 1954; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1961. 


Ellis, William C., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1961) 
Hie Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 1953; M.S., Missouri, 1955; Ph.D., 
8. 


Elmquist, Karl Erik, Associate Professor of English. (1935, 1947) 
A.B., Southern Methodist, 19382; M.A., Texas, 1939. 


El-Sayed, Sayed Zakaria, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1961) 
B.S., Alexandria, 1949; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Washington, 1959. 


Endrizzi, John Edwin, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1951; 
Ph.D., Maryland, 1955. 


Ergle, David R., Senior Plant Physiologist of Plant Sciences Department 
(Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1944) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1926; M.S., North Carolina, 1928; Ph.D., 19380. 


Esten, Clarence Kenyon, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 19381; M.A., 1949; M.A., 1961. 


Eubank, Philip Toby, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Rose Polytechnic Institute, 1958; Ph.D., Northwestern, 1961. 


Evans, Benjamin Hampton, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1955, 1962) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.Arch., 
1961. 


Evans, Chester Eugene, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1960) 
B.A.,: Texas, 1955. 


Evers, Warren Dean, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1962) 
D.V.M., Michigan State, 1945. 


Fanguy, Roy Charles, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1958) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1951; M.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
1953; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Faulk, Odie B., Instructor in History. (1962) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1958; M.A., 1960; Ph.D., 1962. 


Fear, Frank Augustus, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1959, 
1961) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Ferguson, Marvin Harry, Southwestern Director and National Research Co- 
ordinator of U. S. Golf Association, Green Section (Department of Soil 
and Crop Sciences cooperating). (1952, 1953) 

B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; Ph.D., Mary- 
land, 1950. i 
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Ferguson, Thomas Morgan, Associate Professor of Poultry Science. (1946, 
1956) 
B.A., Southwestern, 1936; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1946; Ph.D., 1954. 


Fisher, Flake Leroy, Associate Professor of Agronomy. | (1949, 1959) 
B.S., New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1947; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1959. 


Fitzgerald, Sherman Kirkham, Associate Professor of Sociology. (1962) 
B.S., Brigham Young, 1948; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., Cornell, 1952. 


Fleming, David Winston, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1927, 1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933; M.Ed., 1942. 


Fletcher, Robert Holton, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
1947, 1958) | 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Flournoy, Robert Wilson, Instructor in Biology. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959; M.S., 1961. 


Flowers, Archie Ingram, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; D.V.M., 1950; 
M.S., 1959. 


Foldberg, Henry C., Athletic Director. (1962) 
Bon nh loridas: 195 7. 


Folweiler, A. D., Director of Texas Forest Service. (1949) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1925; M.F., Yale, 1931; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 
1948. 


Ford, Peter Anthony, Instructor in History. (1960) 
B.A., Providence College, 1956; M.A., Notre Dame, 1958; M.M.S., 1959. 


Franceschini, Guy Arthur, Associate Professor of Meteorology. (1952, 1961) 
B.S., Massachusetts, 1950; M.S., Chicago, 1952; Ph.D., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1961. 


Franke, Harold William, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Franklin, Benjamin David, Instructor in Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1948; B.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1958; M.S., 1962. 


Freund, Rudolf J., Associate Director of the Institute of Statistics. (1962) 
M.A., Chicago, 1951; Ph.D., North Carolina State College, 1955. 


Fridel, George Edward, Instructor in Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 


Fuqua, Mark Charles, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1962) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1962. 


Furr, Howard Lee, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1962) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1948; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Futrell, Maurice Chilton, Assistant Professor of Plant Sciences. (1958, 1962) 
eee Western Kentucky State College, 1947; M.S., Wisconsin, 1949; Ph.D., 


Wao arenes Mathew, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1942, 
A.B., Austin College, 1930. 
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Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology and Head of Department. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1925; M.S., 1926; Ph.D., lowa State 
College, 1937. 


Gallaway, Bob Mitchel, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1944, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1946; 
M.Eng., 1956; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Galvin, Thomas Joseph, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. 
(1959, 1960) 

ja eee Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; B.S., 1961; 
ae LOGI. 


Gardner, Frederick Albert, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1959) 
.5., Vermont, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1955; Ph.D., Missouri, 1960. 


Garrison, Roger William, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Air 
Science. (1960) 
wae Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.B.A., Indiana, 


German, John Paul, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1955; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Gibbs, Leon Wilford, Associate Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1949, 


1958) 
pee Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; D.V.M., 1949; 
nee bye 


Gibbs, Robert H., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1925; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 1-31-63.) 


Gibson, Roy Howard, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1933, 1947) 


Gilruth, Robert Rowe, Visiting Professor of Aerospace Engineering. (1963) 
B.S., Minnesota, 1935; M.S., 1936; D.Se., Indiana Technical College, 1962; 
D.Sc., George Washington, 1962; D.Sc., Minnesota, 1962. 


Gladden, James Kelly, Professor of Chemistry. (1959) 
B.S., Howard College, 1942; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 1944; 
Ph.D., Northwestern, 1952. 


Glass, Sammie Edward, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology. (1962) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 

Glazener, Everett Ruthven, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.Ed., 1946; 
D.Ed., Pennsylvania State, 1958. 

Godfrey, Curtis L., Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1951. 

Goode, Phillip Baron, Professor of Business Administration. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1933; LL.B., 1936; LL.M., Texas, 1953. 


Gordon, William Thomas, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science. 
1962 

ee Neerincd 1962. 

Gottschalk, Martin Edward, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1960) 
B.A., Texas Lutheran College, 1951; M.A., Texas, 1960. 

Gould, Frank Walton, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. (1949) 
B.S., Northern Illinois State College, 1935; M.S., Wisconsin, 1937; Ph.D., 
California, 1941. 

Gowing, Gene Martin, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1959, 1961) 

Fees Sa ae and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; D.V.M., 1959; 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 8-31-63.) 
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Graff, William John, Dean of Instruction. (1961) 
BS., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D:, Purdue, 1951. 


Gravett, Howard L., Professor of Biology. (1946, 1954) 
Rage James Millikin, 1933; M.A., Illinois, 1934; Ph.D., 1939. 


Greeley, Ralph Gordon, Instructor in Veterinary Anatomy. (1960) 
B.S.;° Missouri, 1953; D2V.M., 1953. 


Green, Walter Luther, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1962) 
Bs. Auburn, 71958 5.0 Mss, 196. 


Greer, Clayton Alvis, Associate Professor of English. (1938, 1949) 
BA. (Texas, 1921; “McAc, 19272 “Ph.D: 1937. 


Griffiths, John Frederick, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1962) 
B.S., Kings College, 1947; M.S., Imperial College, 1949. 


Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education and Head of 
Department: Coordinator of Teacher Education. (1940, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1931; M.S., 1985; D.Ed., Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1950. 


Gruber, Kenneth Willis, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Air 
Science. (1960) 
B.S., United States Air Force Institute of Technology, 1950; M.B.A., 
George Washington, 1955. 


Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1957. 


Guinn, John Pollard, Jr., Instructor in English. (1962) 
BiAs  Pexas: 1938* NAS 1947. 


Guthrie, William Spurgeon, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1942, 1950) 
B.S., Central State Teachers College, 1930; M.A., Oklahoma, 1935; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Hale, Fred, Professor of Animal Husbandry in Charge of Swine Investigations. 
(1922, 1927) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1925. 


ne Charles Franklin, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
1959) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1949; D.V.M., 1951; M.S., Michigan State, 
1959. 


Hall, Claude Hampton, Associate Professor of History. (1951, 1959) 
B.A., Virginia, 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hall, Dan, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1944) 
A.B., North Carolina, 1927; A.M., 1928. 


Hall, Frederick Charles, Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., California 
Institute of Technology, 1957; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hall, Wayne C., Dean of Graduate Studies and Professor of Plant Physiology 
and Pathology. (1949, 1960) 
B.S., Iowa, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 


Halliwell, Robert Stanley, Assistant Professor of Plant Sciences. (1962) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1956; M.S., Oregon, 1959; Ph.D., 1962. 


Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1942, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1946; 
Ph.D., 1953. 
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Ham, Joe Strother, Associate Professor of Physics. (1956, 1958) 
Ph.B., Chicago, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hamilton, Thomas Rowan, Professor of Business Administration. (1929, 1937) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1917; M.S., Columbia, 1924; Ph.D., 1938. 


Hamman, Philip James, Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; M.S., 1958. 


Hampton, Herbert Elwood, Professor of Agronomy. (1938, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; Ph.D., Missouri, 


1943. 


Hancock, Charles Kinney, Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936; 


Phe pyergag. 


Hanna, Ralph Lynn, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1949, 1956) 
B.A., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1939; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Hans, Harnum Singh, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1962) 
B.A., Punjab, 1945; M.Sc., Banaras Hindu, 1948; Ph.D., Muslim, 1956. 


Hardeman, Lyman Bryce, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. (1947, 


1957) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1939; M.Ed., Agricultural and 


Mechanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Harrington, Edwin Lincoln, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1927; C.E., 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1943; Ph.D., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrington, Marion Thomas, Chancellor. (1924, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1927; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1941. 


Harris, James Elliott, Instructor in Mathematics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.S., 1959. 


Harris, Robert Leigh, Assistant Professor of History. (1951, 1955) 
A.B., Alabama, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Duke, 1956. 


Harris, William Birch, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Colorado, 1941. 


Harris, William Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1935, 1949) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrison, Arthur L., Plant Pathologist of Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Yoakum. (19387, 1947) 
B.S., Ontario Agricultural College, 1929; Ph.D., Cornell, 1935. 
Harrison, William Arch, Instructor in Government. (1962) 
B.S., Texas, 1958; B.A., 1958. 


Hass, Nils Wulf, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Purdue, 1959. 


Hauer, Louis Frederick, Associate Professor of English. (1937, 1961) 
B.A., Dubuque, 1931; M.A., Iowa, 1983. 


Haupt, Lewis McDowell, Jr., Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1930, 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1935; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 

Hawkins, Leslie Virgle, Professor of Industrial Education. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1938; M.S., Okla- 
gone Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1946; D.Ed., Pennsylvania 

Tate, .L95a. 
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Hays, John Q., Professor of English. (1929, 1945) 
A.B., Missouri, 1929; M.A., 19382; Ph.D., California, 1942. 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary 
of the Academic Council. (1934, 1956) : 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1929; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 19386. 


Heck, Walter W., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1959) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1947; M.S., Tennessee, 1950; Ph.D., Illinois, 1954. 


Hedges, Richard Marion, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1960) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1950; Ph.D., Iowa State, 1955. 


Henry, Walter Keith, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., Missouri, 1941; M.S., Chicago, 1949. 


Hensarling, Paul Reginald, Associate Professor of Education and Psychology 
and Acting Head of the Department. (1958, 1961) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1933; M.S., 1940; Ed.D., Houston, 1957. 


Hensley, John Coleman, II, Instructor in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1962) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1962. 


Henson, James Bond, Associate Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1959. 


Henson, Robert Maurice, Instructor in Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960; M.S., 1962. 


Hepburn, Charles McGuffey, Instructor in History and Government. (1960) 
B.A., Stanford, 1950; M.A., 1957. 


Hertzog, Frank Sherman, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science. 
(1962) 
B.S., Colorado State, 1946; M.B.A., Denver, 1951. 


Hewitt, Lester R., Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1962) 
B.S., United States: Naval Academy, 1952; M.A., Philippines, 1956. 


Hierth, Harrison Ewing, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1935; B.Ed., Illinois State Normal, 19386; M.A., 
Illinois, 1942; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1956. 


Hildreth, Roland James, Assistant Director, Texas Agricultura] Experiment 
Station. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hillman, John Rolfe, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1946) 
B.S., Millsaps College, 1923; M.A., Missouri, 1929. 


Hirsch, Teddy James, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1956, 1962) 
ate Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.Eng., 1953; 
Ph.D., 1961. 


Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (19389, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1940; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Holcomb, John W., Jr., Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Ed., 1958. 


Holcomb, Robert Marion, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947) 
B.S., Arizona, 1936; M.S., lowa State College, 1941; Ph.D., 1956; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence from 6-1-61 to 8-31-63.) 
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Holdredge, Edwin Sereno, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1938; M.S., 1989; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Holland, Charles Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1952, 1959) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1953. 


Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture and Head of Division. 
(1946, 1958) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Arch., 
1951; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Holt, Ethan Cleddy, Professor of Agronomy. (1948, 1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1943; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 
1950. 


Holt, Oris Milton, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.Ed., 1946; 
Ed.D., Houston, 1962. 


Hood, Donald Wilbur, Professor of Oceanography. (1946, 1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


Hope, Lannes Homer, Assistant Professor of Psychology. (1961) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1949; M.Ed., 1950; Ph.D., Texas, 1960. 


Hopkins, Sewell Hepburn, Professor of Biology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., William and Mary College, 1927; M.A., Illinois, 1930; Ph.D., 1933. 


Horsley, Wendell Graham, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1959, 1961) 
B.F.A., Denver, 1950. 


Horton, Guy Mann, Instructor in Journalism. (1961) 
B.S., East Texas State, 1953; M.Ed., 1957. 


Hotchkiss, Thomas Atkins, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science. (1961) 
B.A., Virginia Military Institute, 1937. 


House, William Clyde, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1962) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1954; M.B.A., 1958. 


Houze, Robert Alvin, Library Director. (1949, 1957) 
A.B., Denver, 1940; B.L.S., 1941. 


Hovorak, Louis Martin, Instructor in Mathematics. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.Ed., 1952. 


Hoyle, Samuel Cooke, Jr., Professor of Business Administration. (1947, 1957) 
LL.B., Texas, 1926; B.A., 1946; M.A., 1948. 


Hubert, Frank William R., Dean of Arts and Sciences. (1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1938; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., 1950. 


Hudgins, Ellis A., Instructor in History. (1961) 
B.A., Baylor, 1954; B.D., Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
1957; M.A., Baylor, 1961. 


Huebner, George Lee, Jr., Senior Research Scientist, Department of Oceanog- 
raphy and Meteorology. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.S., 1951; 
PhD71953: 


Huggett, Milton Alfred, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Rochester, 1929; B.D., Episcopal Theological School, 1933; M.A., 
Baylor, 1952. 
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Huggins, Frank Norris, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1954, 1962) 
B.A., Howard Payne College, 1948; M.S., North Texas State College, 1950. 


Hunter, Parks Caldwell, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1955, 1962) 
B.A., Miami, 1948; B.Ed., 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Hupp, Eugene W., Associate Professor of Biology. (1962) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1954; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., Michigan State, 1959. 


Hurt, John Tom, Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1947) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1931; M.A., 19382; Ph.D., 1935. 


Huss, Donald Lee, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1954; 
Ph: D.{- 1959. 


Hutchison, John Elton, Director of Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 
(1945, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1949; 
M.Ed., 1950. 


Inglis, Jack Morton, Instructor in Wildlife Management. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1952. 


Isbell, Arthur Furman, Professor of Chemistry. (19538, 1961) 
B.A.,’ Baylor, 1937: 4M :S.-Texas, 1941: .Ph. Deei1943: 


Jaggi, Frederick Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health and Head 
of Department. (1987, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; D.V.M., 1926. 


James, Kate Longstreth, Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A., Los Angeles State College, 1956; M.A., 1960. 


Jaska, Robert Clement, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1948, 
1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1953. 


Jernigan, Jesse Stewart, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1933; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946; 
M.A., California, 1950. 


Jessee, William Taze, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science. (1960) 
B.S:., United States Military Academy, 1954. 


Jimenez, Rudolph August, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959, 
1962) 


B.S., Arizona, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1962. 


Joham, Howard Ernest, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1946, 
1959) 
B.A., Santa Barbara College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1943; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1950. 


Jones, Claude Kelly, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; D.V.M., 1943. 


Jones, Jerrel Boyd, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1960, 
1962) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1958; M.S., 1960. 


Jones, Jerry Lynn, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1962) 
B.A., Oklahoma State, 1957; M.S., 1960; Ph.D., Arkansas, 1962. 


Jones, Truman Ross, Jr., Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1955. 


Jungerman, Paul Frank, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1956, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1959. 
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Justin, James Robert, Instructor in Agronomy. (1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1955; M.S., 1957. 


Kadow, William Bruce, Assistant Professor of English. (1954, 1959) 
A-B.» Arkansas, 1951;—M.-A-, 1952. 


Kahan, Archie Marion, Director of the Texas Engineering Experiment Station. 
(1953, 1962) 
B.A., Denver, 1936; M.A., 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 
1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Kane, Richard Andrew, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1961) 
S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1956; A.M., Harvard, 1956. 


Kapadia, Zarir Jamasji, Instructor in Biology. (1962) 
B.S., Bombay, 1955; Ph.D., 1959; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1962. 


Kavanaugh, Milam Shelby, Associate Professor of Psychology. (1947, 1951) 
B.A., Texas, 1934; M.A., 1934. 


Keel, Loyd Bush, Assistant Professor of English. (1942, 1947) 
BAS +i exas,.1927>°M.A;, 1933: 


Keese, Charles Joseph, Executive Officer of the Texas Transportation Insti- 
tute and Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Kemler, Arden Grant, Associate Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1959) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1950; M.S., Georgia, 1959. 


Kennedy, Harvey Thomas, Distinguished Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(1949) 
B.S., Cornell, 1921; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Kent, Jack Thurston, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1952) 
A.B., Lambuth College, 1930; M.A., Arkansas, 19381. 


Keown, Ernest Ray, Professor of Mathematics. (1952, 1960) 
B.S., Texas, 1946; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1950. 


Kerley, Sidney Auston, Director of Counseling and Testing Center and As- 
sociate Professor of Education. (1952, 1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.Ed., North 
Texas State College, 1950. 


Kidd, Harry Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1939, 1950) 
B.A., Texas, 1985; M.A., 1938. 


Kilmer, Robert E., Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.S., 1958. 


Kinecannon, John Alvin, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1946, 
1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1949; 
PHD: 1962: 


King, Donald Roy, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1953, 1958) 
B.S., Baldwin-Wallace College, 1949; M.S., Ohio State, 1951; Ph.D., 1952. 


King, General Tye, Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1953, 1960) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1958. 


Kinman, Murray Luther, Agronomist of the Department of Soil and Crop 
Sciences. (1950) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1942; M.S., Iowa State College, 1944; Ph.D., 
1950. 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics and Head of Department. 
(1935, 1952) 
BAS Texas, 19263 PhiD.1932. 
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Knapp, Robert Andrew, Instructor in Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1922; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


eae Earl H., Professor of Agricultural Education and Head of Department. 
1955, 1961) 
B.S., Montana State College, 1946; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1951; D.Ed., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1955. 


Koenig, Karl Joseph, Associate Professor of Geology. (1955, 1957) 
B:S., Ilinois;:-1941-"-S., 1946; Ph-Ds 1949; 


Kohel, Russel James, Geneticist. (1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1956; M.S., Purdue, 1958; Ph.D., 1959. 


Konecny, Frank Jack, Executive Assistant, Engineering Extension Service. 


(1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.Ed., 1940. 


Kornicker, Louis Sampson, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1961) 
B.S., Alabama, 1941; B.S., 1942; M.A., Columbia, 1954; Ph.D, 1957. 


Kraemer, Duane Carl, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1960) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1955; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1960. 


Kranz, Edward Douglas, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1952) 


Krise, George Martin, Associate Professor of Biology. (1959) 
BiA3 Texas, 19463; M.A;,:1948*Ph.D., 1962. 


Kroitor, Harry Peter, Assistant Professor of English. (1958) 
B.A., Saskatchewan, 1946; B.A., 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Maryland, 1957. 


Krueger, Willie F., Professor of Poultry Science. (1953, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1949; 
Ph.D., Missouri, 1952. 


Kunkel, Harriott Orren,* Professor of Animal Husbandry and of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition. (1951, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Cornell, 1950. 


Kunze, George William, Professor of Agronomy. (1952, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 


Kunze, Otto Robert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Iowa 
State College, 1951. 

(On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 8-31-63.) 


Kutach, Wilbur Dee, Assistant Professor of Sociology and Professional Coun- 
selor, Counseling and Testing Center. (1952, 1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.Ed., 1952. 


Kyre, Martin Theodore, Jr., Assistant Professor of History and Government. 
(1959, 1962) 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1950; M.A., Washington, 1957; Ph.D., 1962. 


LaMotte, Charles, Professor of Biology. (1930, 1939) 
B.A TPexas; 19293) M7A441929:* Ph.Ds ciilinois,. 193% 


Landiss, Carl Wilson, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1948, 
1954) 
B.S., Abilene Christian College, 1935; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1947; D.Ed., Pennsylvania State College, 1951. 


*Became Associate Director of Agricultural Experiment Station effective 12-1-62. 
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Lanford, Samuel Taylor, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1962) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Lang, Herbert Howard, Associate Professor of History. (1956, 1959) 
B-Az, ‘Texas; 1949; M.A;, 1950; Ph.D:, 1954. 


Langston, Ruble George, Professor of Plant Sciences. (1961) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1947; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Purdue, 1954. 


Larsen, John E., Horticulturist. (1962) 
B.S., Purdue, 1942; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1957. 


Laverty, Carroll Dee, Professor of English. (1939, 1955) 
A.B., Colorado, 1933; A.M., 1984; Ph.D., Duke, 1951. 


Laywell, Clifton Myron, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1960, 1961) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1956. 


Lee, Dean Ralph, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1941, 1962) 
B.S., Memphis State College, 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Lee, Morris B., Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering. (1962) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1948; B.S., 1951. 


Leighton, Rudolph Elmo, Professor of Dairy Science. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1°°2; M.S., 1943; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-63.) 


Leinweber, Charles Lee, Professor of Range and Forestry and Head of De- 
partment. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1953; 
Ph.D., 1956. 


Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1950) 
B.S., Wittenberg College, 1987; M.A., Ohio State, 19389; Ph.D., California, 
1950. 


Lemons, Clifton Dale, Instructor in Engineering Graphics. (1962) 
B.S., North Texas State, 1956; M.Ed., 1959. 


Letbetter, Thomas Doyle, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1948) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1983; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1947; C.P.A., 1949. 


Lewis, Robert Donald,* Director of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


(1946) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1919; Ph.D., Cornell, 1926. 


Lindquist, Donald A., Entomologist. (1961) 
B.S., Oregon State, 1952; M.S., Iowa State, 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1938, 1944) 
B.S., Michigan, 1924; M.S., 1925; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Lindsey, James L., Director of College Information and Publications. (1962) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1938. 


Linger, Irving Oscar, Associate Professor of Economics. (1961) 
A.B., Ohio, 1939; M.A., Ohio State, 1942; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Little, Van Allen, Professor of Entomology. (1923, 1937) 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; Ph.D., 1943. 


*Retired effective 11-30-62. 
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Logan, Brian Warren, Research Scientist in Oceanography. (1959) 
B.S., West Australia, 1954; Ph.D., 1956. 


Logan, Earl, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1958; 
Ph.D., Purdue, 1961; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Lorms, John Louis, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science. (1962) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Lowe, Dan Copeland, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1955, 


B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1946; M.Ed., 1951. 


Loyd, Coleman Monroe, Coordinator of the National Science Foundation Pro- 
grams and Assistant Professor of Physics. (1953, 1961) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1989; M.A., Wayne, 1948; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Luke, Hugh Jay, Jr., Assistant Professor of English. (1960, 1962) 
B.A., Texas, 1956; M.A., 1957. 


Luther, Herbert Adesla, Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1947) 
B.A., Pittsburgh, 1934; M.S., Iowa, 1935; Ph.D., 1937. 


Lyerly, Paul J., Research Coordinator, Substation No. 17, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ysleta. (1942, 1958) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1988; M.S., Iowa State College, 1940; 
PD dl942. 


Lyle, Robert Reed, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1946) 
B.S., Washington and Jefferson College, 1981; M.A., Buffalo, 1933. 


Lyles, Henry Francis, Instructor in Business Administration. (1958) 
B.B.A., North Texas State College, 1956; M.B.A., 1957. 


Lyman, Carl Morris, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and Head of 
Department. (1940, 1949) 
B.S., Oregon, 1931; A.M., Oregon State College, 1983; Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 
198%. . 


Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology and Head of Department of 
Geology and Geophysics. (1946) 
B.S., Missouri, 1928; M:S., 1931; E.M., 1935; Ree) Prof. Engr: 


Lyons, Charles Rogers, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 
A.B., Miami, 1988; M.D., Ohio State, 1941. 


McAfee, Thomas Edison, Professor of Agronomy. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


McCandless, Charles Emery, Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
(1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.Ed., 1958. 


McCasland, William Richard, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1956, 
1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1957. 


McCrady, James David, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology. (1958, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; D.V.M., 1958. 
(On leave of absence from 6-1-62 to 5-31-63.) 


McCulley, William Straight, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 
1957) 
B.A., Iowa State, 1932; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas; 19386." Ph:D:; Texas 1956; 
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McCully, Wayne Gunther, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948, 
1960) 
B.S., Colorado State College, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1958. 


McCune, William Edward, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1944. 


McGee, Roger Valentine, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 19388. 


McGinty, Ralph Jerry, Instructor in Agricultural Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Kansas State, 1959; M.S., 1960. 


McGuire, Delbert, Professor of Journalism and Head of Department. (1961) 
B.J., Texas, 1947; M.Jour., 1948. 


McGuire, John Gilbert, Professor of Architecture and Assistant Dean of Engi- 
neering. (19385, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1937; 
B.S., 1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


McLain, Donald Davis, Jr., Assistant Professor of Biology. (1962) 
B.S., Illinois, 1952; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1960. 


McLellan, Hugh John, Professor of Oceanography. (1957, 1961) 
B.S., Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1941; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 1956. 


McMahan, Elizabeth Esther, Instructor in English. (1962) 
B.A., Houston, 1958; M.A., 1962. 


McMurry, Edgar Dowling, Assistant to the Dean of Veterinary Medicine. 
(1955, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


McNeely, John Gordon, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947, 1950) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1988; M.S., 1984; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 
1941. 


MeNiel, Norbert Arthur, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.Ed., 1952; 
Ph.D., 1955. 


MackKellar, Alan Douglas, Instructor in Physics. (1961) 
B.S.E., Michigan, 1958; M.S., 1960. 


Mackin, John Gilman, Professor of Biology and Head of Department. (1950, 
1960) 
B.S., East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, 1924; M.S., Illinois, 
P92 Ph.D3 31933: 


Macpherson, Joseph Tant, Instructor in History. (1962) 
B.S., Peabody College, 1950; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1958. 


Magee, Aden Combs, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1955, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1924; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1926. 


Mamaliga, Emil, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1948; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


Manning, Walter Scott, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1941, 1947) 
B.B.A., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1932; M.B.A., Texas, 1940: 
CrP Ae 1952. 
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Manring, Jimmy Darrell, Assistant Professor of Floriculture. (1962) 
B.S., Washington State, 1958; M.S., Colorado State, 1960. 


Marsh, James Hyde, III, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Martin, John Floyd, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1962) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1951. 


Martin, Lee Jackson, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., Stanford, 1956. 


Mason, Paul M., Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1946. 


Matchin, Tom Owen, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science. (1962) 
A.A., New Mexico Military Institute, 1943. 


Mattern, Terrence John, Assistant Professor of English. (19538, 1957) 
B.A., George Peabody College, 1947; M.A., 1947. 


Maxwell, Norman Paul, Associate Horticulturist. (1946, 1955) 
B.S., Delaware, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1949. 


Medlen, Ammon Brown, Associate Professor of Biology. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Baylor, 1980; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1952. 


Meeks, Robert Dosher, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1962) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1959. 


Meinke, Wilmon William, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. 
(1986, 1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1986; Ph.D., Texas, 
1949. 


Merrill, John Calhoun, Jr., Associate Professor of Journalism. (1962) 
B.A., Mississippi Delta State College, 1949; M.A., Louisiana State, 1950; 
Ph.D., Iowa, 1962... 


Mestanza, Walter Froilan, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Pathology. 
(1960) 
D.V.M., Universidad Nacional de San Marcos (Lima), 1951; M.S., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, 1959. 


Meyers, Edward Arthur, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1956, 1961) 
B.S., Michigan, 1950; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1955. 


Miller, Charles Standish, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathol- 


ogy. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956; 
Ph.D 909) 

Miller, Jarvis Ernest, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1958, 
1960) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Purdue, 
1951; Ph.D; 1954. 
(On leave of absence from 2-5-61 to 3-31-63.) 


Miller, Thomas Lloyd, Associate Professor of History. (1946, 1957) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1935; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., Texas, 
1956. 


Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1986, 1941) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
D.V.M., 1936; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 
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Mills, Jim Frank, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1953. 


Moehlman, Carl B., Instructor in Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 19382. 


Monroe, Haskell Moorman, Jr., Assistant Professor of History and Govern- 
ment. (1959, 1962) 
B.A., Austin College, 1952; M.A., 1954; Ph.D., Rice, 1961. 


Moore, Albert Vernon, Professor of Dairy Science. (1937, 1944) 
B.S., Purdue, 1927; M.S., 1983; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1948. 


Moore, Bill C., Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1948) 
A.B., Kansas, 1929; A.M., 1931; A.M., Princeton, 1937. 


Moore, Clarence Albert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1954, 1958) 
B.S., West Texas State College, 1945; M.S., Illinois, 1946. 


Moore, Donald Sylvester, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology. (1956, 1962) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1988; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Minnesota, 1956. 


Moore, Richard Wayne, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1958, 1961) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1956. 


Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English. (1921, 1935) 
B.A., Cincinnati, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1927; Ph.D., 1933. 


Morrison, John Elliott, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1962) 
D.V.M., Auburn, 1950. 


Morton, Gloria Isaac, Instructor in English. (1962) 
B.S., Idaho, 1954. 


Morton, Howard LeRoy, Research Agronomist. (1957, 1962) 
B.S., Idaho, 1950; M.S., 1952; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1961. 


Moyer, Vance Edwards, Professor of Meteorology. (1958, 1961) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Mullins, Benjamin Franklin Kelso, Professsor of Engineering Graphics. (1921, 
1954) 
A.B., Emory, 1919; M.S., 1922; M.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1927; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Murad, John Lewis, Instructor in Biology. (1962) 
B.A., Austin College, 1956; M.A., North Texas State, 1958. 


Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History and Head of Department of His- 
tory and Government. (1941, 1958) 
B.A., Texas, 1935; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., 1941. 


Nash, James Mosely, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering and of 
Industrial Engineering. (1957, 1962) 
B.S. (Math), Houston, 1957; B.S. (M.E.), 1957; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1962. 


Naugle, Norman Wakefield, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1958, 1962) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1959. 


Nelson, Al B., Professor of History. (1937, 1956) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., California, 1937. 
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Nelson, Bardin Hubert, Professor of Sociology. (1950, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1950. 


Niles, George Alva, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (19538, 1959) 
B.S., New Mexico State, 1949; M.S., Oklahoma State, 1950; Ph.D., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Nowak, Mathew A., Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1954, 1962) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1953. 


Nowlin, Worth Dabney, Instructor in Oceanography. (1962) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.S., 1960. 


Noyes, Theodore Alvan, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1957; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


O’Bannon, Lester Severance, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1948) 
B.M.E., Kentucky, 1915; M.E., 1939; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Old, William Donald, II, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science. 
(1960) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1954. 


Oliver, John Eoff, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1959) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1937, 


Oliver, John Percy, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1936, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1936; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Olson, Edward O., Pathologist of Department of Soil and Crop Sciences, 
USDA, Substation No. 15. (1949) 
B.S., South Dakota State, 1940; M.S., Colorado State, 1944; Ph.D., Louisi- 
ana State, 1948. 


Olson, Robert Merle, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959, 1961) 
B.S: Texas, 1947; M.S., Rice Institute, 1959. 


Orr, Joseph Anderson, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1928, 1944) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1938; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Packenham, Edward S., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1947, 1955) 
B.S., Lombard College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1949. 


Page, John Orion, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Rochester, 1927; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


Palmer, Leslie Lloyd, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1951, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1951. 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education. (1940, 1950) 
| B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., Southern Meth- 
odist, 19385; Ed.D., Texas, 1942. 


Parker, Travis Jay, Professor of Geology. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1933; M.A., Texas, 1939; Ph.D., 1952; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Parks, Paul Franklin, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
(1962) 
B.S., Auburn, 1956; M.S., 1959; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1962. 
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Parry, Douglas Farlow, Professor of Education and Psychology. (1956) 
B.A., Utah, 1937; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., Syracuse, 1942. 


Paterson, Donald R., Associate Horticulturist, Department of Soil and Crop 
Sciences. (1952, 1956) 
B.S., Cornell, 1947; M.S., California, 1950; Ph.D., Michigan State, 1952. 


Patterson, Raleigh Elwood, Dean of Agriculture.* (1958, 1962) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, (1936;.:Ph:D;. 1943, 


Pawlisch, Paul E., Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1959) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1955; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., 1959. 


Pedigo, John Randolph, Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering (1953) 
B.S., Texas, 1935; B.A., 1935. 


Peirce, James Franklin, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Illinois, 1940; M.A., Iowa, 1942. 


Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1926, 1959) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926. 


Perry, Bruce A., Horticulturist, Department of Soil and Crop Sciences. (1946, 
1951) 
B.S., Wake Forest College, 1930; M.A., 1986; Ph.D., Virginia, 1942. 


Perry, Haile Deucalion, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1955, 1959) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., 1949. 


Perry, John Vivian, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1949, 1955) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1954; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Peters, Isaac Isaac, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1950, 1952) 
B.S.A., Manitoba, 1942; M.S., Michigan State College, 1944; Ph.D., Iowa 
State College, 1947. 


Pierce, Kenneth Ray, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1961) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.S., 1962. 


Piermattei, Donald Loss, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1962) 
B.S., Michigan State, 1953; M.S., 1960; D.V.M., 1954. 


Pinnell, Charles, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1952; M.S., Purdue, 1958. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 5-31-63.) 


Piper, Charles Woods, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1961) 
B.A., George Washington, 1949; M.A., Stanford, 1957. 


Poe, Richard DeMoye, Instructor in Chemistry. (1962) 
B.S., East Texas State College, 1956; M.S., 1957. 


Ponthieux, Nicholas Archibald, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1950. 


Porter, Kenneth Boyd, Agronomist of Department of Soil and Crop Sciences. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1940; M.S., Iowa State College, 1947; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Porter, Russell Alan, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1962) 
B.B.A., North Texas State College, 1958; M.B.A., 1960. 


*Became Dean of Agriculture and Director of Agricultural Experiment Station effective 12-1-62. 
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Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics and Head of Department. (1945) 
B.S., Princeton, 1928; M.S., New York, 1931; Ph.D., Yale, 1939. 


Potts, Richard Carmechial, Assistant Director of Agricultural Instruction and 
Professor of Agronomy. (1986, 1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1985; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1950. 


Poulsen, Niel Bowman, Instructor in Nuclear Engineering. (1962) 
B.S., Alberta, 1960. 


Powell, Francis Warren, Assistant Professor of English. (1987, 1944) 
B.A., Austin College, 1920; M.A., Texas, 1928. 


Prescott, John Mack, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1952, 1959) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of Veterinary Medicine and Assistant Director of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. (1949, 1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1956. 


Price, Manning A., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1940, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1941. 


Provost, Richard Leon, Instructor in Education and Psychology and of Coun- 
seling and Testing Center. (1956, 1960) 
B.A., Drake, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Putnam, Harlan Ray, Associate Professor of Economics. (1941, 1946) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1935; M.A., 1941. 


Quinby, John Roy, Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Chillicothe. (1924, 1925) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Quinn, Major Charles, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1960) 
B.S., Stanford, 1948; M.A., 1952. 


Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1936, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 
LISS seb Hee wl eos 


Rakoff, Henry, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1958, 1957) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1944; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 


Ramge, John Christian, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1959) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1942; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1955. 


Randall, John Del, Assistant Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., California, 1955; M.S., 1956. 
(On leave of absence from 6-1-62 to 5-31-63.) 


Randerson, Darryl, Instructor in Oceanography and Meteorology. (1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960; M.S., 1962. 


Randolph, Neal Malcolm, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1938. 


Ransdell, Clifford Howell, Assistant to the Dean of Engineering and Professor 
of Engineering Graphics. (1937, 1960) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1987; B.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1953; Sc.D., Howard Payne College, 1956; M.Ed., 
‘lexas; 1957) Reo. Prot, tnegr, 


Ray, Sammy Mehedy, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1959) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942; M.A., Rice Institute, 1952; Ph.D., 1954. 
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Redmond, Harold Edwin, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1940, 1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939. 


Reeves, Robert Gatlin, Professor of Genetics. (1928, 1947 ) 
.8., Mississippi State College, 1922; M.S., 1928; Ph.D., Iowa State 
College, 1928. 


Reid, Robert Osborne, Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology. (1951, 
1959 
B.E., Southern California, 1946; M.S., Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 
1948. 


Reiser, Raymond, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1949, 1954) 
A.B., Western Reserve, 1929; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. 


Rekoff, Michael George, Jr. Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1954, 1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1961; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Reyna, Eddie, Instructor in Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Rhodes, Robert Raymond, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 
1954 
B.S.F., Louisiana, 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1951. 


Richardson, Luther Ray, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1946, 
1949) 
B.S., Georgetown College, 1923; A.M., Missouri, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 


Richmond, Thomas Rollin, Agronomist of Department of Soil and Crop Sci- 
ences (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (19381, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1938; 
Ph.D., Minnesota, 1948. 


Riggs, John Kamm, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1941, 1955) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 19385; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1941. 


Ritter, Harry Otto, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1962) 
B.A., Kansas, 1959; M.A., 1960. 


Rivers, George W., Agronomist, Department of Soil and Crop Sciences (Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., 1957. 


Robertson, Walter Volley, Instructor in Biology. (1960) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Robinson, Leroy P., Lecturer in Industrial Engineering. (1962) 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Robinson, Richard Michael, Instructor in Veterinary Pathology. (1962) 
B.S., Arizona State, 1952. 


Roche, John Edward, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1957) 
B.S., Baylor, 1946; M.A., Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1956. 


Rodenberger, Charles Alvard, Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering. 
(1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1948; M.S., Southern Methodist, 1959; Reg. Prof. 
Engr. 
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Rodewald, Fred Arthur, Instructor in English. (1959) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.A., North 
Texas State College, 1959. 


Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 
BIB;A.;Dexas, 1929 3A. 1929; 


Rogers, Jerry William, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1962) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1959. 


Romane, William Murry, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1956, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Roots, Edmund Nelson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Rosberg, David William, Protessor of Plant Physiology and Pathology and 
Head of Department of Plant Sciences. (1950, 1960) 
B.A., St. Olaf College, 1940; M.S., Ohio State, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Rose, Norman Carl, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1956, 1961) 
B.S., California, 1950; Ph.D., Kansas, 1957. 


Ross, Henry, Professor of Agricultural Education. (1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; M.S., 1935. 


Rotsch, Melvin Medford, Professor of Architecture. (1950, 1955) 
B.S.,; Texas, 1£928;:M- Arch; Harvard, 1930; 


Rowan, Neilon Joyce, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering and Assistant 
Research Engineer, Texas Transportation Institute. (1959) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1957; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1959. 


Rudder, James Earl, President of the College. (1958, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1982; LL.D., Baylor, 
1960. 


jaeie Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science and Head of Department. 
1945) 
B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., Wisconsin, 1924; Ph.D., 1932. 


Russell, Daniel, Professor of Sociology. (1926) 
A.B., Baylor, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1928. 


Russell, Leon Horace, Jr., Assistant Professor of Veterinary Public Health. 
(1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1956; D.V.M., 1956; M.P.H., Tulane, 1958. 


Russell, Wiliam Low, Professor of Geology. (1946, 1951) 
B.A. Yale,-2920 MES. L922 PD 1027: 


Ryan, Cecil Benjamin, Associate Professor of Poultry Science. (1947, 1962) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1938; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; Ph.D., 1962. 


Samson, Charles Harold, Jr., Professor of Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, and of Structural Mechanics. (1960) 
B.S., Notre Dame, 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., Missouri, 1953; Reg. Prof. 
Engr. 


Sanders, Horace M., Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science. 
(1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


Sandstedt, John Leonard, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1954, 1960) 
B:A., Texas) 1942; 11.5.,19477. 
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Sanford, Tommy Eugene, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1960, 1961) 
B.S., Texas, 1954. 


Schatte, Curtis Eric, Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1949; M.A., 1952. 


Schertz, Keith Francis, Geneticist. (1959) 
B.S., Illinois, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Cornell, 1957. 


Schiller, Robert Edwin, Jr., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946, 
1955 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Associate Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences; Professor of Geography and Head of Department. (1934, 1959) 
B.A., Iowa State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Clark, 1928; Ph.D., 
Nebraska, 1935. 


Schrader, Allen, Assistant Professor of English. (1957, 1961) 
B.A., Los Angeles State College, 1956; M.A., 1957. 


Schroeder, Harry William, Plant Pathologist of Department of Plant Sciences, 
AMS, USDA. (1957) 
B.S., Minnesota, 1951; M.S., 1955; Ph.D., 1955. 


Schroeder, Melvin Carroll, Associate Professor of Geology. (1954, 1956) 
B.S., State College of Washington, 1942; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 1953. 


Scott, Mary Gwendolyn Gordon, Instructor in English. (1962) 
B.A., Texas, 1940; M.A., 1950. 


Segner, Edmund Peter, Jr., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1954, 
1962) 
B.S., Texas, 1949; M.S., 1952; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1962; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Segrest, Herman Brazill*, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1945, 
1958) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1987; M.S., 1946; M.Ed., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Seward, Clay Luzenberg, Jr., Associate Professor of Geology. (1948, 1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1950; 
Geol.E., 1953. 


Shafer, Carl Ewing, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1962) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1955; M.S., 1958; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State, 1962. 


Shelton, James Maurice, Associate Animal Husbandman of Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Department of Animal Husbandry. (1950, 1960) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1946; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Poses ee ne Deg 9573 


Shepperd, James Nolen, Assistant Professor of English. (1941, 1947) 
Rone bexas, 1931 MA. 1936; 


Shubinski, Robert Parker, Instructor in Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1957; B.S., 1958. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 5-31-63.) 


Sicilio, Fred, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1961) 
B.S., Centenary College, 1951; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1938, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1938; 
Pho Texas,’ 1952+) Reo. “Profs Engr: 


*Resigned effective October 15, 1962. 
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Simons, Donald Frederick, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1961) 
B.B.A., Houston, 1954; M.B.A., Texas, 1955. 


Sims, Stillman Austin, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1942, 1959) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1939; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944. 


Sittler, Orvid Dayle, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1948; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State, 1961. 


Skrabanek, Robert Leonard, Professor of Sociology. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Skrivanek, John Marion, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1952, 
1959 
B.A., Texas, 1988; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Charles (Prague), 1948. 


Smerdon, Ernest Thomas, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1959, 1962) 
B.S., Missouri ,»19513S.;1956;. Ph. D.,; 1959. 


Smith, Benjamin Frederick, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1960) 
A.B., Wittenberg College, 1958; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1956. 


Smith, Fred Emmett, Professor of Geology and of Geography. (1948, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1930; M.S., 1932. 


Smith, Frank Miller, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1939; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Smith, James Clifton, Superintendent of Substation No. 3, Angleton. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947. 


Smith, James Douglas, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1950; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1960. 


Smith, Ronald Edward, Instructor in Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Smith, Robert Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1956, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Snuggs, Roland Edward, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1924, 1946) 
A.B., Georgetown College, 1920; M.S., Florida, 1923; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Snyder, Roy Webster, Extension Meat Specialist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. (19380) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1921; M.S., 1922. 


Sorensen, Anton Marinus, Jr., Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1955, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 
1951;° Ph. Da L963: 


Sorensen, Harold Benjamin, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology. (1951, 1956) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1948; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1955. 


Sorenson, Jerome Wallace, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1946, 
1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1948. 
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Sorrels, Joseph Harrell, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1941, 1948) 
A.B., Texas Christian, 1924; M.S., Vanderbilt, 1925; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Sperry, John Jerome, Professor of Biology. (1941, 1951) 
B.A., Nebraska, 1936; M.A., Missouri, 1938; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1942. 


Sperry, Omer Edison, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 1949) 
A.B., Peru, Nebraska State College, 1925; M.A., Nebraska, 1931; Ph.D., 
1934. 


Spurlock, William W., Instructor in Chemistry. (1958) 
B.A., Daniel Baker College, 1924; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1961. 


Squire, Charles F., Associate Dean ‘of the School of Arts and Sciences and 
Professor of Physics. (1962) 
Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1937. 


Stacell, Alan Louis, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1960, 1961) 
B.F.A., Illinois, 1955; M.F.A., 1960. 


Stallings, Henry Green, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1946) 


Stark, Lawrence Edward, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1941, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1951. 


Starkey, James F., Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1962) 
A.B., Denver, 1948. 


Staten, Raymond Dale, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1956, 1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1947; M.S., Ne- 
braska, 1949; Ph.D., 1951. 


Steele, Edgar Lowell, Associate Professor 6f Chemistry. (1962) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1952; M.S., 1954; Ph.D., Virginia, 1957. 


Stelly, Randall, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1956, 1960) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1947; Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1956. 


Stephens, Alva Ray, Instructor in History. (1962) 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1954; M.A., 1957; Ph.D., Texas, 1962. 


Stern, Louis Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1947; M.A., California, 1954. 


Stevenson, Leland Lewis, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science. 
(1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Stevenson, Robert M., Professor of Business Administration and Acting Head 
of Division. (1947, 1961) 
B.A., Duke, 1987; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 1946; C.P.A., 1948; 
DBiAs,, Indiana, 1955; C.b.0%)1955: 


Steward, Weldon Cecil, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1962) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.Arch, 
Columbia, 1961. 


Stewart, Billy Ray, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956, 
1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1959. 


Stewart, Norman Arthur, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1946, 1957) 
LL.B., Baylor, 1938. 
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Stokes, Elmore Ewing, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1951, 1958) 
B.A., Texas, 1943; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1951. 


Storey, James Benton, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1957, 1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1953; 
Ph.D., California, 1957. 


Stout, Neil Ralph, Instructor in History. (1961) 
A.B., Harvard, 1954; M.S., Wisconsin, 1958; Ph.D., 1961. 


Street, Robert Lewis, Instructor in Industrial Engineering. (1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Graphics and Head of De- 
partment. (1941) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1930; M.A., 1933; LL.D., Harding 
College, 1947; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Strode, Willard, Professor of Architecture. (1962) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., lowa 
State, 1959. 


Stuverud, Homer Alton, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science. (1960) 
B.A., State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota, 1987; M.A., North 
Carolina, 1954. 


Sullivan, Pat, Assistant Professor of Education and Psychology. (1962) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1947; M.Ed., Fresno State College, 
1951. 


Suttle, Andrew D., Jr., Vice President for Research and Professor of Chem- 
istry. (1962) 
B.S., Mississippi State, 1944; Ph.D., Chicago, 1952. 
(On leave of absence from 10-1-62 to 9-30-63.) 


Sweet, Harry Jerome, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1957, 1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Szabuniewicz, Michael, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology. (1962) 
D.V.M., Veterinary College, Lemberg, 1934; D.V., 1937. 


ae ariel eee Carthan, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
1961 


B.S., Mississippi State College, 1957; M.B.A., Mississippi State, 1958. 


Taylor, Dee Orville Noble, Associate Professor of Veterinary Pathology. 
(1961) 
B.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1952; D.V.M., 1954; 
M:S;, Purdue,’ 1960;> Ph.D; 196) 


Taylor, Lloyd Chamberlain, Jr., Associate Professor of History. (1956, 1962) 
B.A., Lehigh, 1949; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 


Teer, James Garth, Assistant Professor of Wildlife Management. (1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1951. 


Tefertiller, Kenneth Ray, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
1959) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1952; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., Illinois, 1959. 


Thames, Walter Hendrix, Jr., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1959) 
B.S.A., Florida, 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., 1959. 


Theoharis, Athan George, Instructor in History. (1962) 
A.B., Chicago, 1956; A.B., 1957; A.M., 1959. 
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Thompson, Aylmer Henry, Associate Professor of Oceanography and Meteor- 
ology. (1960) 
A.B., California at Los Angeles, 1947; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1960. 


Thompson, Herley Curry, Instructor in Soil and Crop Sciences. (1962) 
B.S., Illinois, 1960; M.S., 1961. 


Thompson, Herbert Gordon, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion. (1951, 1954) 
B.S., Miami, 1947; M.B.A., 1949. 


Thompson, John George Hatch, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 
1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 19388; M.E., 1938; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1962; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Thompson, Robert Dale, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1960) 
B.A., DePauw, 1925; M.A., Trinity, 1960. 


Thornton, William Lee, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1958, 1962) 
B.A., Indiana, 1957; M.B.A., 1958. 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
and Head of Department. (1947, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1936; 
M.P.A., Harvard, 1947; D.P.A., 1949. 


Tishler, Card Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education and Head 
of Department. (1941, 1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., Western Reserve, 1935. 


Tittle, Morris Edward, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (19438, 1959) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1923; M.A., Texas, 1937. 


Titus, Robert Stephen, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1960, 1962) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1958; D.V.M., 1959. 


Traxler, Ralph N., Professor of Chemistry and of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
A.B., Colorado, 1920; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1926. 


Treacy, John Joseph, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1961) 
B.S., South Carolina, 1957. 


Trogdon, William Oren, Professor of Agronomy and Head of the Department 
of Soil and Crop Sciences. (1958) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1942; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1949. 


Truettner, Willard Irving, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1930, 1943) 
B.S., Michigan, 1928; M.S.E., 19380; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology and Head of 
Department. (1944) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


van Buijtenen, Johannes Petrus, Silviculturist. (1960, 1962) 
B.S., Landbowhogeschool (Netherlands), 1952; M.S., California, 1958; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Vanderzant, Carl, Professor of Dairy Science. (1953, 1962) 
B.S., Wageningen, 1947; M.S., 1949; M.S., Iowa State College, 1950; 
Ph.D., 1953. 


Vanderzant, Erma Schumacher, Biochemist of Department of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition. (1954) 
B.S., Iowa State, 1943; Ph.D., 1953. 
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VanIngen, John Visger, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1962) 
A.B., Hobart College, 1946; M.B.A., Michigan, 1952. 


Varvel, Walter A., Professor of Psychology. (1941, 1945) 
A.B., Kansas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1938. 


Vaught, Steve Murphy, Instructor in Architecture. (1962) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; B.Arch., 1962. 


Vernon, Albert Edward, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science. (1961) 
B.S., South Carolina, 19388. 


Vidaud, Guillermo, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1962) 
Diploma of ‘‘Arquitecto”, Havana, 1958. 


Vilas, John Rudolf, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science. (1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Vrooman, Richard, Professor of Architecture. (1949, 1960) 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1941; B.Arch., Western Reserve, 1949; M.Arch., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Arch. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-63.) 


Wagner, William Grant, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1954, 1956) 
B.Arch., Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Wainerdi, Richard Elliott, Associate Dean of Engineering. (1957, 1962) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1952; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1955; Ph.D., 1958; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Walden, James Cecil, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1955, 1960) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 
(On leave of absence from 6-1-62 to 5-31-64.) 


Waldrip, William Jasper, Assistant Range Scientist. (1950, 1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950; 
BHD et962. 


Walton, Henry Harrison, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion: “(19585 1962) 
B.S., Northwestern State College, 1957; M.S., 1958. 


Wamble, Albert Cecil, Research Engineer of Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station. (1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933. 


Watkins, Gustav McKee, Director of Agricultural Instruction and Professor 
of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1949, 1960) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; 'M.S., 1930; Ph.D., Columbia, 1935. 


Watson, Charles Richard, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1961) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Weaver, James Nevin, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1951, 1957) 
B.A., Southwestern, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1943; Ph.D., 1953. 


Webb, Earl Sherman, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1961) 
B.S., Missouri, 1949; M.Ed., 1955; D.Ed., 1959. 


Weekes, Donald Fessenden, Professor of Physics. (1937, 1945) 
.S., Middlebury College, 1924; M.A., Amherst College, 1926; Ph.D., 
Cornell, 1937. 


Weihing, Ralph Martin, Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
cee Beaumont (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). 
19538) 

B.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1930; M.S., Nebraska, 
1932; Ph.D.; 1934. 
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as Peter Douglas, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
1956, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; M.S., 1961; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Weitzel, Hulbert Frederick, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. 
(1958) 
B.B.A., Houston, 1949. 


Wells, Charles Brinton, Jr., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Air 
Science. (1959) 
A.B.J., Georgia, 1941. 


Wells, Ernest Stewart, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1961) 
B.A., Brigham Young, 1958. 


Whealy, Roger Dale, Professor of Chemistry. (1958) 
B.S., Eastern Normal, South Dakota, 19380; M.S., Colorado, 1937; M.S., 
Oregon, 1948; Ph.D., Colorado, 1953. 


White, Robert Frederick, Professor of Architecture. (1947, 1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1934; M.Land., Michigan, 1951. 


Whitehouse, Ulysses Grant, Director, Electron Microscope Laboratory and 
Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (19538, 1961) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1940; M.S., 1941; M.S., Iowa, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Whiteley, Eli Lamar, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., North 
Carolina State, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1959. 


Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Texas, 1989; M.S., 1943; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Whitmore, Frank Charles, Coordinator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Programs. (1951, 1962) 
A.B., Gettysburg College, 1949; M.A., Delaware, 1951. 


Whitney, Howard Stephen*, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1954, 1962) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 19438; M.S., 1948; 
PAD? 21962: 


Wieder, Russell Karl, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1956, 1960) 
B.A., Kenyon College, 1942. 


Wiening, Victor, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1956) 
B.A., Valparaiso, 1947; M.A., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Wiff, Donald Ray, Instructor in Physics. (1960) 
B.S., Capital, 1958; M.A., Kent State, 1960. 


Wilkes, Lambert Henry, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1957) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Williams, John Donald, Assistant Research Statistician, Data Processing 
Center, and Assistant Professor of Statistics. (1958, 1961) 
ue Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1957; 
Ph.D., 1961. 


*Resigned effective 11-12-62. 
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Williams, Mack Lester, Instructor in Mathematics. (1955) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1942; M.S., 1949. 


Williamson, Donald N., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1962) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1952. 


Wingren, Roy Matthew, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1928, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wolf, Kenneth, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1959) 
B.B.A., Baylor, 1955; M.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1961. 


Wood, Norris Philip, Associate Professor of Microbiology. (1955, 1960) 
B.S., Hartwick College, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 1951; Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 
1955. 


Woodcock, David Geoffrey, Instructor in Architecture. (1962) 
~B.Arch., Manchester, 1960. 


Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1925, 1945) 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1924; M.A., 1925. 


Wooten, Alvin Boyd, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1987; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., 1956. 


Worley, Willard Parker, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1923, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1928; 
C.E., 1931; Ph.D., 1946; Reg. Prof.sEner. 


Wykes, Stanley Allen, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1947, 1951) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wythe, Landon Douglas, Jr., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955. 


Young, Bernard Theodore, Instructor in Physics. (1962) 
B.S., State Teachers College (Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania), 1952; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1961. 


Young, Mark Francis, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1960, 1962) 
B.S., Utah State, 1955; D.V.M., Iowa State, 1958. 


Young, Paul A., Plant Pathologist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Jacksonville. (1935) 
B.S., Wabash College, 1921; M.A., Illinois, 1928; Ph.D., 1925. 


Zingaro, Ralph Anthony, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1946; M.S., Kansas, 1949; Ph.D., 1950. 


Zinn, Bennie A., Director of the Department of Student Affairs. (1945, 1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1928. 


Zwolinski, Bruno John, Professor of Chemistry. (1961) 
B.S., Canisius, 1941; M.S., Purdue, 1948; M.A., Princeton, 1944; Ph.D., 
1947. 
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RETIRED FACULTY MEMBERS 


Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor Emeritus of Horticulture. (1921, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1915; M.S., Cali- 
fornia, 1917; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1929. 


Bagley, John Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Cotton Marketing. (1905, 1947) 
B.A., Wake Forest College, 1900. 


Bass, James Horace, Professor Emeritus of History. (1940, 1961) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924; M.A., Texas, 1931; 
PhiD.;- 1933: 


Berry, Raymond Orvil, Professor Emeritus of Animal Husbandry. (1931, 1960) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1982; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1939. 


Bonnen, Clarence Alfred, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (19387, 1948) 
B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.S., 1924. 


Bossler, Robert Burns, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1918. 


Boughton, Ivan Bertrand, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1948, 1953) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1916. 


Brewer, Alexander Van, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering, 
CP Ze 195%) 
B.S., Purdue, 1913; M.E., 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1937; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cofer, David Brooks, Professor of English and Archivist Emeritus. (1910, 
1957) 
A.B., Centre College, 1907; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. 


Darnell, Albert Laurie, Professor Emeritus of Dairy Science. (1914, 1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1914; M.A., Missouri, 1916. 


Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor Emeritus of Biology. (1926, 1960) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


Downard, Richard Walter, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. (1913, 1961) 


Dunn, Ralph Clark, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Bacteriology and Hy- 
giene. (1911, 1950) 
D.V.M., Ohio, 1911. 


Fudge, Joseph Franklin, Professor of Agronomy. (1929, 1949) 
B.S., Illinois, 1924; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925; Ph.D., 1928. 


Gammon, Samuel Rhea, Professor Emeritus of History. (1925, 1957) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1911; M.A., 1913; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1921. 


Gibbons, Eldred Harris, Associate Professor of Microbiology. (1925, 1939) 
B.S.A., Tennessee, 1925; S.M., Chicago, 1929. 


Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor Emeritus of Genetics and Statistics. 
(1926, 1961) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1926. 


Gunter, Percy Glyndon, Professor Emeritus of English. (1911, 1955) 
A.B., Elon College, 1909; M.A., North Carolina, 1910. 


Hardaway, Bernice Aubrey, Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics. 
(1946, 1957) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1933; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 
(Deceased 11-23-62.) 
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Harter, Edward Lin, Associate Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 1959) 
A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1919; M.A., Kansas, 1927. 


Hedgecock, Ernest Duval, Professor of English. (1936, 1949) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1986. 


Hughes, Martin Collins, Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering. (1923, 
1962) 
B.S., Illinois, 1917; E.E., 1926; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hunt, Robert Lee, Professor Emeritus of Agricultural Economics. (1927, 
1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., North 
Carolina State College, 1927; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1934. 


Jones, Beecher Calvin, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 
1947 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1923; -M.S., 1926. 


Jones, Fred Rufus, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1921, 1940) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1915; M.S., Iowa State College, 19381; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Kenagy, Herbert Glenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1955, 1957) 
Ph.B., Central Missouri Teachers College, 1912; A.B., Missouri, 1916; 
B.S., 1916; M.A., Minnesota, 1917. 


Key, Percy Clark, Associate Professor Emeritus of English. (1924, 1957) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1917; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1918. 


Kyle, Edwin Jackson, Dean Emeritus of the School of Agriculture. (1902, 
1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1899; B.S.A., Cornell, 
1901; M.S.A., 1902; D.Se., Arkansas, 1941. 


Langford, Ernest, Professor Emeritus of Architecture. (1915, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1913; M.S., Illinois, 
1924; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Leland, Thomas William, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration. 
(1922, 1961) 
B.A.,;- Wisconsin, 1921; MS.,-1922;. ©: PA. 19028; 


Lewis, Robert Donald, Director of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
(1946) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1919; Ph.D., Cornell, 1926. 


Middleton, Errol Bathurst, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1922, 1962) 
BoA. Illinois, 191932 Mis.- 19207 PhDs 1938; 


Miller, Horace Otis, Associate Professor of Journalism. (1947, 1948) 
A.B., Texas, 1918; M.J., 1920; LL-B., 1928. 


Mogford, Joseph Sayers, Professor of Agronomy. (1925, 1937) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1916; M.S., 1920. 


Nelson, Thomas Robert, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1925, 
1957 
B.A., East Texas Normal College, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1922. 


Overall, John Wayne, Instructor in Physics. (1948, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1950. 


aad 


Porter, Walter Lee, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1918, 1959) 
A.B., Howard College, 1911; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1926. 
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Potts, William McDaniel, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1926, 1958) 
B.S., Chicago, 1921; M.S., 1927; Ph.D.; 1937. 


Reinhard, Henry J., Professor Emeritus of Entomology. (1947, 1960) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1915. 


Richey, John Jefferson, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering. (1912, 1959) 
B.S., Illinois, 19038; C.E., 1910. 


Rode, Norman Frederick, Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering. 
(1922, 1962) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1929; E.E., Clemson College, 1939; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Rogers, Bruce Allison, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1916; M.S., Chicago, 1920; Ph.D., Harvard, 1933; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Sandstedt, Carl Edward, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering. (1923, 
1959 
A.B., Leland Stanford, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Silvey, Oscar William, Professor Emeritus of Physics. (1916, 1951) 
A.B., Indiana, 1907; A.M., 1910; Ph.D., Chicago, 1915. 


Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1949) 
D.V.M., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1928; M.S., Michi- 
gan, 1935; Ph.D., 1949. 


Stephenson, Henson Knowlen, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1945, 1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1928; M.S., Michigan, 1931; C.E., 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1941. 


Summey, George, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English. (1922, 1951) 
A.B., Southwestern Presbyterian, 1897; M.A., 1898; Ph.D., Columbia, 1919. 


Trotter, Ide Peebles, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School and Professor 
Emeritus of Agronomy. (19386, 1960) 
B.A., Mississippi College, 1915; B.S., Mississippi State College, 1918; 
M.S., 1921; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933. 


Vezey, Edward Earl, Professor of Physics. (1920, 1952) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1910; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927. 


Wapple, Albert Russell, Instructor in Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., California, 1914; M.A., 1915. 


Ward, Robert Page, Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering. (1925, 
1962) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Weaver, Paul, Distinguished Professor of Geology and Geophysics. (1953) 
A.B., Columbia, 1908; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wilcox, George Barton, Professor Emeritus of Education and Psychology. 
(1920, 1959) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1912; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1926. 


Winkler, Charles Herman, Professor Emeritus of Psychology. (19238, 1946) 
B.S., Texas, 1904; M.A., 1914; Ph.D., Missouri, 1916. 


Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1929, 1946) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1928; M.S., Iowa State College, 
1924; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1929. 
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SUMMARY OF THE COLLEGE STAFF AS OF 
DECEMBER 1, 1962 


Active On Leave 


Collese Administrative" Officers. 2,4. ae ca 1 

Full Professors, including Heads of Departments 
ONG DIVISIONS: 05. Ae ee reece, ee eee ee tere a ly 5 
Associate “Prolessors 32035 ee eee eae 174 4 
Assistant .PrOLesSOrsy coz. sees oer eine tee is re 168 ‘| 
TRStTUCEORG Hees es Sar i ae ee oc IS 94 1 
Other Members of the Academic Council .................... 9 0 
Other Members of the Graduate Faculty .................... 44 0 
Total 683 18 


GENERAL OFFICES 
DEAN OF STUDENTS 


James P. Hannigan, B.S., Dean of Students 

Colonel Joe E. Davis, B.S., Commandant of Cadets 

Colonel Frank L. Elder, B.S., Professor of Military Science 
Colonel James F. Starkey, B.S., Professor of Air Science 
Bennie A. Zinn, M.S., Director, Student Affairs 

J. Wayne Stark, B.A., Director, Memorial Student Center 

W. R. Horsley, B.S.F., Director, Placement and Special Services 
Dr. C. R. Lyons, M.D., Director, Student Health Services 


J. Gordon Gay, M.A., General Secretary Y.M.C.A., Director, Student 
Welfare Program 


COLLEGE INFORMATION AND PUBLICATIONS 


James L. Lindsey, Director, College Information and Publications 
Doyle Gougler, Information Representative 

Richard Tatum, Information Representative 

Henry Alsmeyer, Information Representative 

Guy Horton, Information Representative 

Joseph Buser, Information Representative 


COMMANDANT’S OFFICE 


Joe E. Davis, B.S., Col., Commandant, School of Military Sciences 
Frank S. Vaden, Jr., Col., Assistant to the Commandant 


FISCAL OFFICE 


Charles A. Roeber, B.A., B.B.A., Business Manager 
Walter F. Berndt, B.B.A., C.P.A., Auditor 

Herbert C. Hertel, Accountant 

George W. Litton, Purchasing Agent 

Clifford C. Edge, Cashier 
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HOSPITAL 


. R. Lyons, M.D., Director of Student Health Services 
. L. Nelson, M.D.. Physician 

. D. Fuselier, MD., Physician 

. C. McQuaide, M.D. Surgeon 

. O. Melcher, M.D., EN.T. 

HW aLLON,. Jt., M. D., Internal Medicine 
. H. Andrew, Jr., M.D., Radiologist 


LIBRARY 


Robert A. Houze, B.S., B.S. in L.S., Library Director 
Frederick S. White, B.A., M.S. in L.S., Associate Librarian 
Lavelle Castle, B.S., M.L.S., Head, Reference Department 
Clara May McFrancis, B.A., B.S. in L.S., Head, Catalogue Department 
Nan A. Cardwell, B.S., Veterinary Librarian 

Lynne M. Phillips, B.A., M.L.S., Senior Reference Librarian 
Donna J. Stuart, B.S., Business Librarian 

Dorothy S. Andrew, B.A., Cataloger 

Carolyn Ann Miller, B.A., Cataloger 

Mayme I. Evans, B.S., B.L.S., Documents Librarian 

Lois B. Sperry, B.S., B.S. in L.S., Chemistry Librarian 

Mei Ming Hu, B.S., Cataloger 

Mary F. Downey, B.S., Junior Reference Librarian 

Patricia L. Doyle, B.S., Junior Reference Librarian 


PHYSICAL PLANT 


W. H.-Badgett, M.S., Manager of Physical Plant 
S. F. Crawford, B.S., Assistant Manager 


Walter H. Parsons, Jr., B.S., Superintendent of Buildings and 
Utilities Department 


D. R. Thornton, B.S., Superintendent of Grounds Maintenance Department 


OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS AND REGISTRAR 


H. Lloyd Heaton, M.S., Director of Admissions and Registrar 
Ray G. Perryman, B.S., Associate Registrar 

Luther A. Harrison, Jr., B.S., Assistant Registrar 

Roy D. Hickman, M.Ed., Assistant Registrar 

Caroline M. Mitchell, M.A., Assistant Director of Admissions 


OTHER OFFICES 


John G. Peniston, Supervisor of Subsistence 

Carl Birdwell, Manager of Exchange Store 

E. V. Adams, B.A., M.S., Director of the Band 

_Robert L. Boone, B.S., M.A., Director of Singing Cadets 
Henry C. Foldberg, B.S., Athletic Director 

Ernest Langford, B.S., M.S., College Archivist 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, 
EXTENSION AND SERVICES 


R. E. Patterson, Dean of Agriculture 
and Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
The A. and M. College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 


The land-grant college agricultural team operating at College Station 
and throughout the State includes agricultural instruction by the School of 
Agriculture, basic and applied research by the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, education for adults and youth on the farms and ranches and in the 
homes by the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 


Agricultural programs involving resident instruction, research, and ex- 
tension are coordinated in fourteen subject-matter departments. The head 
of each subject-matter department is responsible for the planning and co- 
ordination of those areas of activities covered by his department. Heads of 
departments are responsible directly to the Dean of Agriculture through the 
Director of Agricultural Instruction for instruction, the Director of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station for research, and the Director of the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service for extension activities. Veterinary research 
and extension are conducted in the School of Veterinary Medicine under the 
immediate direction of the School’s Dean through the Director of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Most staff members in the several agricultural departments have dual 
responsibilities of teaching and research. These, along with extension special- 
ists within a department, are housed together to provide close coordination 
and cooperation in these activities. In addition to formal instruction to en- 
rolled students, practically all departments and services participate in many 
specialized short courses and workshops given for adults and young people 
at College Station and over the State. 


The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station also maintains and operates 
44 experimental field stations over the State. Research among these locations 
is coordinated closely with the subject-matter departments and the Main Sta- 
tion at College Station. For administrative purposes, Texas is divided into 
12 Extension Service districts, each headed by a district agricultural agent 
and a district home demonstration agent who supervise the extension programs 
of the county agents in the district. Associated with the districts and field 
units are area specialists who are highly trained and experienced in specific 
problem areas of the district. 


Further information on the activities of any department or service may 
be obtained from its headquarters. 


THE TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
Administration: 
Robert D. Lewis*, Ph.D., Director 
Harriott O. Kunkel, Ph.D., Associate Director 
Victor E. Schember, M.S., Assistant Director—Business and Fiscal 
Alvin A. Price, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Director—Veterinary Research 
Paul J. Lyerly, Ph.D., Research Coordinator, Trans-Pecos Area 


Agricultural Information Office: 
Tad Moses, Agricultural Editor 
Herbert O. Evans, B.S., Assistant Editor—News 


*Retired effective 11-30-62. 
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James W. Potts, M.S., Assistant Editor—News 
Helen B. Scott, Assistant Editor—Publications 
Marsha E. Martin, Assistant Editor—Publications 


Agricultural Economics and Sociology: 


pervs ie Timm, D.P.A., Professor and Head of Department (Agricultural 
olicy) 


Harley Bebout, M.S., Associate Professor (Marketing) 

Robert E. Branson, Ph.D., Professor (Marketing) 

Sherman K. Fitzgerald, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Sociology) 
Dan R. Davis, M.S., Associate Professor (Sociology) 


Vance W. Edmondson, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Farm and Ranch Manage- 
ment) 


John A. Kincannon, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
John G. McNeely, Ph.D., Professor (Marketing) 

Aden C. Magee, M.S., Professor (Farm and Ranch Management) 
Jarvis E. Miller, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
Clarence A. Moore, M.S., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
Donald S. Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Farm and Ranch Management) 
Bardin H. Nelson, Ph.D., Professor (Sociology) 

Daniel Russell, A.M., Professor (Sociology) 

Carl E. Shafer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

Robert L. Skrabanek, Ph.D., Professor (Sociology) 

Houston E. Smith, M.S., Junior Economist (Marketing) 

Harold B. Sorensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
Randall Stelly, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 


Bob H. Stone, M.S., Junior Economist, Tyler, Texas (Farm and Ranch Man- 
agement) 


Kenneth R. Tefertiller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Farm and Ranch Man- 
agement) 


James M. Ward, M.S., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 
Howard S. Whitney*, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
Alvin B. Wooten, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Land Economics) 
Donald Workman, M.S., Instructor 


Agricultural Education: 


Earl H. Knebel, D.Ed., Professor and Head of Department 


R. M. Craig, B.S., Associate Professor and Coordinator of the Agricultural 
Adult Specialist Program 


John W. Holcomb, M.Ed., Associate Professor 

O. M. Holt, M.Ed., Associate Professor 

Henry Ross, M.S., Professor 

Earl S. Webb, D.Ed., Associate Professor 

Carl G. Anderson, M.S., Associate Professor (Farm Management Specialist) 
*Resigned effective 11-12-62. 
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Joel R. Barton, Jr., B.S., Associate Professor (Machine Specialist) 

C. B. Edwards, M.S., Associate Professor (Machine Specialist) 

George D. Garretson, B.S., Assistant Professor (Beef Cattle Specialist) 
H. D. Brown, M.Ed., Instructor 

Joel M. Hillin, M.S., Associate Professor (Dairy Specialist) 

Robert C. Jaska, M.S., Assistant Professor (Electrical Specialist) 
William M. Oliver, M.Ed., Associate Professor (Beef Cattle Specialist) 
William B. Thomas, M.S., Assistant Professor (Swine Specialist) 

H. A. Turney, M.S., Assistant Professor (Entomology Specialist) 
Harold T. Wiedemann, B.S., Associate Professor (Machine Specialist) 


Agricultural Engineering: 


Price Hobgood, M.S., Professor and Head of Department 
William H. Aldred, M.S., Assistant Professor (Farm Power and Machinery) 
Billy J. Cochran, B.S., Instructor (Farm Power and Machinery) 


Otto R. Kunze, M.S., Associate Professor (Farm Structures) 
(On leave of absence 9-1-62 to 8-31-63.) 


William E. McCune, M.S., Professor (Farm Electrification) 
Ralph J. McGinty, M.S., Instructor (Farm Structures) 


Nat K. Person, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor (Crop Drying, Storing, 
and Processing) 


Ernest T. Smerdon, Ph.D., Professor (Soil and Water) 


Jerome W. Sorenson, Jr., M.S., Professor (Crop Drying, Storing, and 
Processing ) 


Billy R. Stewart, M.S., Assistant Professor (Farm Structures) 
Dennis R. Stipe, B.S., Instructor (Farm Electrification) 
Lambert H. Wilkes, M.S., Associate Professor (Farm Power and Machinery) 


> 


Animal Husbandry: 


Ogbourne D. Butler, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department 
Thomas C. Cartwright, Ph.D., Professor (Animal Breeding) 
Stanley P. Davis, Wool and Mohair Technician (Wool and Mohair) 
George F. Ellis, Jr., B.S., Assistant Professor (Animal Breeding) 
William C. Ellis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Ruminant Nutrition) 
Harold W. Franke, B.S., Instructor (Beef Cattle) 

Fred Hale, M.S., Professor (Swine Nutrition) 

John H. Jones, B.S., Professor (Feeding Investigations) 

General T. King, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Meats Investigation) 
Clifton M. Laywell, B.S., Instructor (Swine) 

John T. Morrow, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Physiology of Reproduction) 
John K. Riggs, M.S., Professor (Beef Cattle Investigation) 


Anton M. Sorenson, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor (Physiology of 
Reproduction) : 


Zerle L. Carpenter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Meats Investigation) 
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Biochemistry and Nutrition: 

Carl M. Lyman, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Proteins and 
Amino Acids) 

Bennie J. Camp, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Poisonous Plants) 

J. R. Couch, Ph.D., Professor (Poultry Nutrition) 


Julius W. Dieckert, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Isotope and Radiation 
Techniques) 


Harriott O. Kunkel, Ph.D., Professor (Large Animal Nutrition, Metabolism) 
Carter C. Litchfield, Assistant Professor 
Paul F. Parks, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 


John M. Prescott, Ph.D., Professor (Microorganisms Assays, Bacterial 
Metabolism) 


Raymond Reiser, Ph.D., Professor (Fat Metabolism, Insect Nutrition) 


Luther R. Richardson, Ph.D., Professor (Vitamins, Requirements, and 
Utilization) 


David Sharon, Instructor (Peanut Quality Project) 


Dairy Science: 

Isaac W. Rupel, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Dairy 
Production) 

Murray A. Brown, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Dairy Production) 


Rudolph E. Leighton, Ph.D., Professor (Dairy Production) 
(On leave of absence 9-1-62 to 8-31-63) 


Albert V. Moore, Ph.D., Professor (Dairy Manufactures) 
Isaac I. Peters, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Dairy Manufactures) 
Carl Vanderzant, Ph.D., Professor (Dairy Manufactures) 


Entomology: 


J. C. Gaines, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department 

Perry L. Adkisson, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Cotton Insects) 
Alfred H. Alex, B.S., Associate Professor (Apiculture) 
Robert K. Ashby, Foulbrood Inspector (Foulbrood Control) 
James R. Brazzel, Ph.D., Professor (Cotton Insects) 


Claude J. Burgin, B.S., Chief Foulbrood Inspector and State Entomologist 
(Foulbrood Control) 


Horace R. Burke, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Insect Taxonomy) 
Ralph L. Hanna, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Cotton Insects) 
Donald R. King, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Pecan and Fruit Insects) 
Ronald A. Moeller, B.S., Foulbrood Inspector (Foulbrood Control) 


Willis L. Owen, Jr., M.S., Associate Entomologist, Lubbock, Texas (Cotton 
Insects) 


Manning A. Price, M.S., Associate Professor (External Parasites) 
Neal M. Randolph, M.S., Associate Professor (Forage Crops Insects) 
Henry J. Reinhard, B.S., Professor Emeritus (Insect Taxonomy) 
Oliver E. Shipp, M.S., Assistant Professor (Cotton Insects) 
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James K. Walker, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor (Cotton Insects) 
James N. Weaver, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Apiculture) 


Home Economics: 


Phyllis Drake, M.S., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 

Robert L. Hostetler, M.S., Assistant Professor (Food and Nutrition) 
Sanford J. Ritchey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Food and Nutrition) 
Alice C. Stubbs, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 


Plant Sciences: 


David W. Rosberg, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Plant 
Pathology) 


Jagdish V. Amin, Ph.D., Research Associate (Plant Physiology) 
Lee J. Ashworth, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Pathology) 
Luther S. Bird, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Pathology) 
Walter W. Heck, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Physiology) 
Howard E. Joham, Ph.D., Professor (Plant Physiology) 

F. R. H. Katterman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Physiology) 
Rubel G. Langston, Ph.D., Professor (Nuclear Specialist) 

Charles S. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Physiology) 
Page W. Morgan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Physiology) 

R. G. Reeves, Ph.D., Professor (Genetics) 

Walter H. Thames, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Nematology) 
Johannes P. Van Buijtenen, Ph.D., Silviculturist (Forest Genetics) 
Robert S. Halliwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Virology) 

Leon R. Smith, M.S., Instructor (Plant Pathology) 


Poultry Science: 


John H. Quisenberry, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Poultry 
Breeding and Administration) 


Robert L. Atkinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Turkey Feeding and Breeding) 


John W. Bradley, M.S., Farm Superintendent (Poultry Center Operation and 
Management) 


James R. Couch, Ph.D., Professor (Poultry Nutrition) 
Charles W. Deyoe, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Bill H. Doran, B.S., Instructor (Random Sample Tests) 


Bouse A Draper, M.S., Poultry Supervisor (National Poultry Improvement 
an 


Roy C. Fanguy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Blood Antigens) 


Thomas M. Ferguson, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Physiology and 
Histopathology) 


Frederick A. Gardner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Marketing Technology) 


pe nene 7. Kosarek, B.S., Poultry Supervisor (National Poultry Improvement 
an 


Willie F. Krueger, Ph.D., Professor (Incubation, Breeding, and Population 
Genetics) 
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Cecil B. Ryan, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Poultry Environment) 


Joe N. Wakefield, B.S., Poultry Supervisor (National Poultry Improvement 
Plan) 


Clarence R. Creger, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Nutrition) 


Range and Forestry: 


Charles L. Leinweber, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Range 
Management) 


F. W. Gould, Ph.D., Associate Professor and Agrostology Curator 
Robert H. Haas, M.S., Assistant Professor (Brush Control) 

Donald L. Huss, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Grazing Management) 
Wayne G. McCully, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Grassland Management) 
Omer E. Sperry, Ph.D., Professor (Poisonous Range) 

Robert D. Larson, B.S., Instructor 

Bobby J. Ragsdale, Associate Range Specialist 


Soil and Crop Sciences: 


William O. Trogdon, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department 


Agronomy Section 


Irvin M. Atkins, Ph.D., Agronomist (Small Grains) 
J. H. Barton, B.S., Soil and Water Conservation Specialist 
W. F. Bennett, Ph.D., Agricultural Chemist (Soil Laboratory) 


S. G. Black, M.S., Associate Cotton Specialist (Cotton) 
(On leave of absence.) 


Morris E. Bloodworth, Ph.D., Professor (Soil Physics) 

Anton J. Bockholt, M.S., Instructor (Corn Breeding) 

John Box, B.S., Agronomist (Fertilizers) 

Meta S. Brown, Ph.D., Professor (Cotton Cytogenetics) 

Lee C. Coffey, Ph.D., Professor and Agronomist (Foundation Seed) 
Jesse W. Collier, Ph.D., Associate Agronomist (Corn Investigation) 
Fred C. Elliott, M.S., Agronomist (Cotton) 

John E. Endrizzi, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Cytogenetics) 

Flake L. Fisher, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil Fertility and Chemistry) 
Curtis L. Godfrey, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil Classification) 
Ethan C. Holt, Ph.D., Professor (Grasses) 

George W. Kunze, Ph.D., Professor (Soil Mineralogy) 

George G. McBee, M.S., Pasture Specialist (Pastures) 

George A. Niles, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Breeding) 

A. C. Novosad, M.S., Seedstocks Operations Manager (Foundation Seed) 
Paul S. Pawlisch, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Cereal Crops) 

Lynn P. Pittard, B.S., Assistant Soil and Water Conservation Specialist 
Homer E. Rea, B.S., Associate Professor (Weed Control) 

Darrell T. Rosenow, M.S., Instructor (Sorghum) 
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James D. Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Genetics and Plant Breeding) 
Ben R. Spears, M.S., Agronomist (General Agronomy) 

Raymond D. Staten, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Legumes) 

K. M. Trew, M.S., Agronomist (Pastures) 

Eli L. Whiteley, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil Physics) 

T. G. White, Ph.D., Instructor (Cotton Breeding) 

John S. Chapin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Fertilizer and Soil Chemistry) 
Lewis E. Clark, M.S., Instructor (Foundation Seed) 


Floriculture Section 


A. F. DeWerth, M.S., Professor (Floriculture) 
Jimmy D. Manring, M.S., Assistant Professor (Floral Plants) 
H. C. Thompson, M.S., Instructor (Woody Plants) 


Horticulture Section 


Fred R. Brison, M.S., Professor (Plant Propagation) 
Homer T. Blackhurst, Ph.D., Professor (Vegetable Breeding and Testing) 


Edward E. Burns, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Processing and Post Harvest 
Physiology) 


Effin T. Graham, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Fruit Breeding) 
Bluefford Hancock, B.S., Extension Horticulturist (Fruit) 
John E. Larsen, Ph.D., Extension Horticulturist 


Donald R. Paterson, Ph.D., Associate Horticulturist (Nutrition, Hormone 
Physiology) 


Durwood E. Speights, B.S., Assistant Professor (Vegetables) 
James B. Storey, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Pomology) 
Mack C. Fuqua, M.S., Assistant Professor (Vegetable Breeding) 


Farm Service: 


James E. Roberts, M.S., Farm Manager 
Freddie A. Wolters, M.E., Superintendent 


Agricultural Analytical Services: 


L. R. Richardson, Ph.D., Professor and Head 

Ewing E. Brown, M.S., Research Scientist (Microscopy) 

John S. Chapin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Fertilizer Analysis) 

Jack D. Price, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Pesticide and Drug Analysis) 
Paul F. Parks, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Feed Analysis) 


Assistant Director for Veterinary Research: 
Alvin A. Price, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Director for Veterinary Research and 
Dean of Veterinary Medicine (Physiology) 


Charles H. Bridges, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professor of Veterinary Pathology and 
Head of Department (Pathology) 


James W. Dollahite, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Toxicology) 
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James B. Henson, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Pathology) 
Kenneth R. Pierce, D.V.M., Assistant Professor (Pathology) 


Veterinary Medicine and Surgery: 


Melvin R. Calliham, D.V.M., Professor and Head of Deparenart (Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery) 


Harold E. Redmond, D.V.M., Professor (Veterinary Medicine and Surgery) 
John C. Hensley, D.V.M., Instructor (Veterinary Medicine and Surgery) 


Veterinary Microbiology: 


Leland C. Grumbles, D.V.M., M.S., Professor and Head of Department 
(Microbiology) 


Lamar H. Carroll, D.V.M., Instructor (Microbiology) 

Archie I. Flowers, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Poultry Pathologist) 
Ted E. Franklin, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Veterinary Microbiology) 
Charles F. Hall, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Poultry Pathologist) 
John W. Huff, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Professor (Veterinary Microbiology) 
Chester F. Meinecke, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Professor (Poultry Pathologist) 


Richard W. Moore, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Veterinary Micro- 
biology) 


Veterinary Parasitology: 


Richard D. Turk, D.V.M., M.S., Research Coordinator and Professor and Head 
of Department (Veterinary Parasitology) 


Rurel R. Bell, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Veterinary Parasitology) 
Thomas J. Galvin, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Professor (Veterinary Parasitology) 


Wildlife Management: 


W. B. Davis, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Mammalogy, 
Herpetology, Ecology) 


Richard J. Baldauf, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Fisheries, Biology, Herpe- 
tology) 
Dilford C. Carter, Ph.D., Instructor (Mammalogy) 


Richard B. Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Ecology, Biometry) 
Robert L. Spicer, M.S., Instructor (Ecology) 
James G. Teer, M.S., Assistant Professor (Ecology, Wildlife Management) 


SUBSTATIONS 
Number 1—Beeville: 


Edward M. Neal, B.S., Superintendent 
Billy E. Conrad, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 
Lucas Reyes, Junior Agronomist 


Number 2—Tyler: 


Paul R. Johnson, M.S., Superintendent 
Shannon E. Carpenter, B.S., Associate Dairy Husbandman 
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Harry F. Morris, M.S., Horticulturist 
Bob H. Stone, M.S., Junior Economist 


Number 3—Angleton: 


James C. Smith, M.S., Superintendent 

Kenneth S. Eng., Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Animal Husbandman 
Brook E. Jeter, Jr., M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Marvin E. Riewe, M.S., Associate Agronomist 


Number 4—Beaumont: 


Lloyd E. Crane, Ph.D., Superintendent 

Clarence C. Bowling, M.S., Assistant Entomologist 
John W. Craigen, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 
Nathan S. Evatt, M.S., Associate Agronomist 
Harry R. Hudgins, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 
John E. Scott, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

James W. Stansel, M.S., Assistant Geneticist 
Ralph M. Weihing, Ph.D., Agronomist 

John R. Wood, M.S., Associate Agronomist 


Number 5—Temple: 

Ralph W. Baird, M.S., Superintendent and Hydraulic Engineer 
Earl Burnett, Ph.D. (USDA) 

Elton D. Cook, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Ralph J. Hervey, M.S., Associate Soil Microbiologist 

Ulysses D. Horeelka, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 


Number 6—Denton: 

Daniel I. Dudley, B.S., Superintendent 

James H. Gardenhire, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Pat A. Rich, M.S., Junior Agronomist 

Charles: O. Spence, M.S., Associate County Agent and Assistant Agronomist 


Number 7—Spur: 

Paul T. Marion, M.S., Superintendent 

William P. Hatchett, B.S., Junior Agronomist 

Earl D. Robison, B.S., Assistant Range Scientist 
William J. Waldrip, Ph.D., Assistant Range Scientist 


Number 8—Lubbock: 

Charles E. Fisher, M.S., Superintendent 
Donald L. Jones, M.S., Agronomist Emeritus 
Robert E. Karper, Ph.D., Agronomist Emeritus 
Jack G. King, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 
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Jack H. Kyle, Ph.D., Assistant Horticulturist 

James S. Newman, M.S., Assistant Agronomist (Irrigation) 
W. L. Owen, Jr., M.S., Associate Entomologist 

Alexander Pope, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Levon L. Ray, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

James H. Valentine, Ph.D., Area Soil Chemist 

Harvey J. Walker, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 


Number 9—Trans-Pecos: 


Livestock Unit 


Aurelious A. Melton, M.S., Associate Animal Husbandman 


Soils and Crops Unit 


Thomas J. Allen, M.A., Assistant Range Scientist 
Earnest L. Thaxton, Jr., M.S., Associate Agronomist 


Number 12—Chillicothe: 
Keith A. Lahr, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 


Number 14—Sonora: 


William T. Hardy, D.V.M., Superintendent 

Charles L. Livingston, Jr., D.V.M., Assistant Veterinarian 
James W. Menzies, Assistant Animal Husbandman 

Leo B. Merrill, Ph.D., Associate Range Management 


Number 15—Weslaco: 


Walter R. Cowley, M.S., Superintendent 

Jack C. Bailey, B.S., Junior Entomologist 

Charles A. Burleson, M.S., Associate Agronomist 
Rumaldo T. Correa, M.S., Assistant Horticulturist 
Herbert A. Dean, M.S., Associate Entomologist 
Cleveland J. Gerard, Ph.D., Associate Soil Physicist 
Jack L. Hubbard, M.S., Associate Agronomist 

Paul W. Leeper, M.S., Associate Horticulturist 
Norman P. Maxwell, M.S., Associate Horticulturist 
J. Neal Pratt, Ph.D., Area Agronomist 

Michael F. Schuster, B.S., Assistant Entomologist 
Bailey Sleeth, Ph.D., Pathologist 

Dan A. Wolfenbarger, Ph.D., Associate Entomologist 


Number 16—Iowa Park: 


Lester E. Brooks, B.S., Superintendent 
Virgil I. Woodfin, B.S., Junior Horticulturist 
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Number 17—Ysleta: 


Paul J. Lyerly, Ph.D., Research Coordinator Trans-Pecos Area and 
Superintendent 


James J. Hefner, M.S., Assistant Plant Pathologist 
D. S. Logan, Jr., B.S., Junior Animal Husbandman 
Donald E. Longenecker, Ph.D., Associate Agronomist 


Number 18—Prairie View: 


John C. Williams, M.S., Professor and Superintendent 
Roscoe W. Lewis, Ph.D., Professor 

Emiel W. Owens, Ph.D., Professor 

Oliver E. Smith, M.S., Associate Professor 

Johnnie J. Woods, M.S., Associate Professor 


Number 19—Winter Haven: 


Bruce A. Perry, Ph.D., Superintendent 
John M. Creel, Jr., M.S., Assistant Agronomist 
James A. Harding, M.S., Assistant Entomologist 


Number 20—Stephenville: 


Byron C. Langley, M.S., Superintendent 
Tom E. Denman, B.S., Associate Horticulturist 


Number 21—Gonzales: 
Arthur A. Camp, Ph.D., Superintendent 


Number 23—McGregor: 


Henry O. Hill, B.S., C.E., Superintendent 

William H. Carter, Accountant 

Walter E. Kruse, M.S., Assistant Animal Husbandman 

Milton J. Norris, Jr., M.S., Agronomist 

J. Maurice Shelton, Ph.D., Associate Animal Husbandman and Geneticist 
Olin J. Tippitt, B.B.A., Farm Superintendent 


Dairy Investigations, Titus County: 


John A. Lancaster, M.S., Associate Agronomist and Project Supervisor 


East Texas Pasture Investigations, Lufkin: 


Elton K. Crouch, B.S., Associate Animal Husbandman, In Charge 


Fruit Investigations, Montague: 
Uriel A. Randolph, M.S., Associate Horticulturist 


Plant Disease Investigations, Yoakum: 


Arthur L. Harrison, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist 
Thurman E. Boswell, M.S., Assistant Plant Pathologist 
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Poultry Disease Laboratory: 
Jessie R. White, D.V.M., Associate Poultry Pathologist 


Poultry Disease Investigations, East Texas: 
Robert L. Clifford, Jr., D.V.M., Associate Poultry Pathologist 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, Citrus and Vegetable Training Center: 
Percy W. Rohrbaugh, Ph.D., Professor and Project Director 

Julius L. Heinis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

Richard A. Hensz, M.S., Instructor 

Robert F. Leyden, Ph.D., Associate Professor 

Rex B. Reinking, M.S., Instructor 


Texas Technological College: 

Ray Verne Billingsley, Ph.D., Associate Professor 

James W. Graves, M.S., Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics) 
Clark Harvey, Ph.D., Professor (Agronomy) 

Chester C. Jaynes, M.S., Assistant Professor (Agronomy) 

Walter B. Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor 


Tomato Disease Investigations, Jacksonville: 
Paul A. Young, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist 


Big Spring Field Station, Big Spring: 
James E. Box, Jr., Ph.D., Superintendent (USDA-SWCRD) (Soil Scientist) 
Norman H. Welch, M.S., Research Soil Scientist (USDA-SWCRD) 


U. S. D. A. Southwestern Great Plains Field Station: 
Charles E. Van Doren, B.S., Superintendent (USDA-SWCRD) 
Norris E. Daniels, M.S., Associate Entomologist 

Kenneth B. Porter, Ph.D., Agronomist 

James S. Wehrly, Ph.D., Assistant Economist 

Allen F. Wiese, Ph.D., Agronomist 


Blacklands Experimental Watershed, Riesel: 


Ralph W. Baird, M.S., Superintendent and Hydraulic Engineer (USDA- 
SWCRD) 


THE TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
Headquarters Staff (As of December 1, 1962) 
Administration: 
John E. Hutchison, M.S., Director 
J. D. Prewit, B.S., Associate Director 
W.N. Williamson, D.P.A., Assistant Director 
D. C. Pfannstiel, Ph.D., Assistant Director 
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Mrs. Florence W. Low, M.S., Assistant Director for Home Economics 


aN Eee D. Kolander, M.S., Home Economics State Home Demonstration 
gent 


V. G. Young, B.S., State Agricultural Agent 
A. H. Walker, M.S., State Agricultural Leader 
C. H. Doerge, B.S., Executive Assistant 


Information: 


Tad Moses, Agricultural Editor 

Donald V. Bynum, M.A., Area Information Specialist 
Robert H. Cullen, Artist 

Delmar A. Deterling, B.S., Area Information Specialist 
Herbert O. Evans, B.S., Assistant Editor 

R. B. Hickerson, Radio Editor 

Mrs. Dorothy Holland, B.S., Assistant Editor—Publications 
James S. Hunt, B.S., Assistant Editor—Photography 

A. B. Kennerly, M.S., Assistant Editor 

Floyd A. Kiker, Artist 

Mary Mahoney, B.S., Assistant Editor—Home Economics 
Mrs. Marsha Martin, B.A., Assistant Editor 

Joan Moore, B.F.A., Artist 

J. W. Potts, M.S., Assistant Editor 

J. T. Sloan, M.S., Visual Aids Specialist 


Studies and Training: 
Ben D. Cook, Ph.D., Studies and Training Specialist 


Reports: 
Kate Adele Hill, Ph.D., Reports Analyst 


4-H Club: 

Floyd D. Lynch, M.Ed., State 4-H Club Leader 

Marshall E. Crouch, B.S., Assistant State 4-H Club Leader 
Edward F. Schlutt, Ph.D., Associate State 4-H Club Leader 
Peggy Wilsford, B.S., Assistant State 4-H Club Leader 
Erma Wines, B.S., Assistant State 4-H Club Leader 


Home Economics: 


Wanda Barkley, M.S., Specialist in Home Management 

Rheba Boyles, M.A., Clothing Specialist 

Margaret Bracher, M.S., District Agent, District 9 

Thelma Casey, B.S., District Agent, District 7 

Mrs. Gwendolyne Clyatt, B.S., Specialist in Consumer Marketing Roy ike 
Mary Cothran, B.S., District Agent, District 5 
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Bonnie Cox, M.Ed., Organization Specialist 

Maeona Cox, M.S., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 

Mrs. Tom Joyce Cunningham, B.S., District Agent, District 4 
Fannie Brown Eaton, M.A., Clothing Specialist 

Irene Gromatzky, M.A., District Agent, District 12 

Graham Hard, Ph.D., Clothing Specialist 

Mrs. Annie Mae Hatchett, M.Ed., District Agent, District 11 
Fern Hodge, B.S., District Agent, District 3 

Mrs. Eloise Johnson, M.A., Specialist in Family Life Education 
Mrs. Roberta Johnson, B.S., District Agent, District 6 

Annie Lucy Lane, B.S., District Agent, District 8 

Louise Mason, M.S., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 

Lucille Moore, M.S., Recreation Specialist 

Mrs. Doris Myers, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Districts 8 and 11 
Mrs. Eula Newman, M.H.E.Ed., Specialist in Home Management 
Frances Reasonover, M.A., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 

Mary Routh, M.A., Clothing Specialist 

Mrs. Aubrey Russell, M.A., District Agent, District 2 

Mrs. Elsie Short, M.A., Specialist in Home Management 
Charlotte Tompkins, M.Ed., Specialist in Housing and Home Furnishings 
Marie Tribbie, M.S., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 


Johnnie Lou Weatherly, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Districts 
5 and 9 


Leota White, M.S., District Agent, District 10 
Claudia Williams, M.S., Program Specialist 
Edith, Lois Wilson, B.S., District Agent, District 1 


Agriculture: 


Thomas D. Aaron, Jr., M.S., Grain Marketing Specialist 
William S. Allen, B.S., Agricultural Engineer 

Morris A. Bailey, Jr., B.S., Area Horticulturist, Districts 10-12 
Charles K. Baker, M.S., Economist in Farm Organization 

Jack H. Barton, B.S., Specialist in Soil and Water Conservation 
Clifton H. Bates, M.S., Farm Management Specialist 

Floyd Z. Beanblossom, M.S., Poultry Marketing Specialist 
William F. Bennett, Ph.D., Soil Chemist 

John Box, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 

David W. Brown, Ph.D., Economist in Management 

Reagan V. Brown, M.S., Rural Sociologist 

Larry L. Burleson, M.S., Organization Specialist 

Russell G. Burwell, B.S., District Agent, District 8 

Alfred D. L. Byrd, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 11 
Shannon E. Carpenter, B.S., Area Dairy Specialist 
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William O. Cawley, M.S., Associate Poultry Husbandman 

O. B. Clifton, M.S., Program Specialist 

Lee C. Coffey, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Joe E. Cole, M.S., Area Agronomist 

Edwin H. Cooper, B.S., Specialist in Wildlife Conservation 

James W. Davis, Jr., B.S., Dairy Specialist 

James A. Deer, M.S., Area Entomologist 

James S. Denton, Jr., B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 10 
Fred C. Elliott, M.S., Cotton Specialist 

Connie F. Garner, M.S., Associate Entomologist 

Joseph M. Glover, Jr., B.S., District Agent, District 10 

James A. Gray, M.S., Animal Husbandman 

William W. Grisham, Jr., B.S., District Agent, District 1 

Jack L. Groff, B.S., Associate Sheep and Goat Specialist 

Billy C. Gunter, B.S., Area Agronomist 

Bluefford G. Hancock, M.S., Horticulturist 

R. J. Hodges, Jr., B.S., District Agent, District 9 

Garlyn O. Hoffman, M.S., Range Specialist 

Roy Lee Huckabee, B.S., District Agent, District 7 

Thomas K. Hunter, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 3 
Jack E. Jenkins, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 4 
Sidney L. Jenkins, M.S., Dairy Marketing Specialist 

John H. Jones, B.S., Animal Husbandman 

Welton H. Jones, B.S., District Agent, District 2 

Carroll W. Keese, M.S., Agricultural Engineer—Irrigation 

Rex Page Kennedy, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 12 
Robert H. Kensing, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 7 
James E. Kirby, B.S., Economist—Marketing and Policy 

Robert C. Lambe, Ph.D., Area Specialist in Plant Pathology 

John E. Larsen, Ph.D., Horticulturist—Vegetables 

Ripley S. Loftis, B.S., Area Resource Development Specialist, District 5 
Thomas D. Longbrake, Area Vegetable Specialist 

George G. McBee, M.S., Pasture Specialist 

John G. McHaney, M.S., Economist 

Lawrence A. Maddox, Jr., B.S., Animal Husbandman 

James I. Mallett, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 5 
Garland R. Marshall, B.S., Resource Development Specialist 

Ted Martin, B.S., District Agent, District 4 

Archie M. Meekma, M.S., Dairy Specialist 

Roy J. Miears, M.S., Agronomist 

Marshall M. Miller, M.S., Associate Poultry Marketing Specialist 
Clarence J. Murphrey, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 1 
Weldon H. Newton, M.S., Assistant Entomologist 
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Henry P. O’Neal, B.S., Agricultural Engineer 

Cecil A. Parker, M.S., Farm Management Specialist 

Carol M. Patterson, D.V.M., Veterinarian 

Lynn P. Pittard, B.S., Soil and Water Conservation Specialist 
Jerold F. Pittman, M.S., Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Specialist 
James E. Poore, Assistant District Leader Rodent Control Service 
Gordon R. Powell, M.S., Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Specialist 
Thomas E. Prater, M.S., Farm Management Specialist 

Joseph Neal Pratt, Ph.D., Area Agronomist, Districts 10 and 12 
Bobby Joe Ragsdale, M.S., Associate Range Specialist 

Beverly G. Reeves, B.S., Cotton Ginning and Mechanization Specialist 
Curtis W. Richardson, Ph.D., Area Dairy Specialist 

Richard L. Ridgway, Ph.D., Associate Entomologist 

Joseph H. Rothe, B.S., District Agent, District 12 

Robert Lee Rushing, M.Ed., Area Resource Development Specialist 
John J. Seibert, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 2 
Frank W. Sheppard, M.Ed., Resource Development Specialist 
David W. Sherrill, B.S., Area Irrigation Specialist, Districts 1 and 2 
Raymond D. Siegmund, B.S., District Agent, District 6 

James G. Simmons, B.S., District Agent, District 3 

Harlan E. Smith, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist 

William A. Smith, B.S., Forestry Specialist 

Roy W. Snyder, M.S., Meats Specialist 

Ben R. Spears, M.S., Agronomist 

Charles O. Spence, M.S., Area Agronomist, District 4 

John H. Surovik, B.S., District Agent, District 5 

Thomas D. Tanksley, Jr., M.Ed., Animal Husbandman 

Charles A. Taylor, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 6 
John G. Thomas, M.S., Area Entomologist — 

Uel D. Thompson, M.S., Animal Husbandman 

Ernest M. Trew, Jr., M.S., Pasture Specialist 

H. A. Turney, M.S., Area Entomologist 

Edward Uvacek, Jr., M.S., Livestock Marketing Specialist 

James H. Valentine, M.S., Area Soil Chemist 

Silver Whitsett, B.S., District Agent, District 11 

Benjamin C. Wormeli, M.S., Poultry Husbandman 


THE TEXAS ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION 


(This staff listing does not include employees who are also members of the 
College teaching staff and whose names appear in the General Faculty section 
of this catalogue.) 

F. J. Benson, M.S., Dean of Engineering 


Archie M. Kahan, Ph.D., Director 
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G. P. Blevins, B.B.A., Executive Assistant 
A. C. Wamble, B.S., Research Engineer 

Stanley P. Clark, B.S., Associate Research Engineer 
KE. L. Steele, Ph.D., Associate Research Chemist 
W. W. Meinke, Ph.D., Associate Research Chemist 
B. D. Deacon, Ph.D., Associate Research Chemist 
J. R. Bradley, B.S., Associate Reseach Economist 
Ben H. Evans, M.S., Associate Research Architect 
E. R. Ibert, M.S., Assistant Research Chemist 
L. E. Fite, M.S., Assistant Research Engineer 
T. H. Chang, Ph.D., Assistant Research Radiobiologist 
J. C. Brusse, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 

C. E. Neelley, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 
C. A. Polaski, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 

. Thompson, B.S., Assistant Research Economist 
. Shelton, B.B.A., Assistant Research Economist 
. Pace, M.S., Assistant Research Radiobiologist 
. A. Zeller, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 
orrison, B.S., Assistant Research Mathematician 
. Jennings, M. S., Research Assistant 

. Lawson, B.S., eee Assistant 

. Lawhon, B.S., Research Assistant 

Harlan, B.B.A., Research Assistant 
. Mitchell, B.A., Research Assistant 
ey: Shepard, B.S., Research Assistant 

Forehand, B.A., Research Assistant 
Feltz, B.S., Research Assistant 
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. A. Massey, Research Assistant 

. M. Day, M.S., Research Assistant 
. W. Smith, M.S., Operations Chief 
. J. Horn, B.S., Engineering Writer 
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THE TEXAS ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 


Administration: 


Harold D. Bearden, Director 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Frank J. Konecny, Executive Assistant 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.Ed., 1940. 


Ernest A. Wentrcek, Administrative Assistant 


Vocational Industrial Teacher Education: 


Basil M. Hackney, Teacher Trainer 
B.B.A., Baylor, 1940; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1951. 
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Johnnie B. Whiteley, Teacher Trainer 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1950; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Malcolm D. Darrow, Teacher Trainer 
B.S., Arizona, 1933. 


Supervisory Development Training: 


Leonard K. Jonas, Chief Instructor 
B.S., Trinity, 1950; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1958. 


Vergil B. Clark, Instructor 
B.S., Austin Peay College, 1951; M.S., Tennessee, 1953. 


William A. Dow, Instructor 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1940. 


Elmer F. Frede, Instructor 


Wesley B. Mansfield, Instructor 
B. A., Baylor, 1942; M.A., 1951. 


William A. Poe, Instructor 


Rural Electric Line Crew Training: 

Edward W. Kerlick, Chief Instructor 

Grayson E. Baker, Instructor 

Hugh M. Parrish, Jr., Instructor 

Billy Jack Jones, Instructor 

Kenneth E. Rogers, Instructor 

Troy S. Watson, Instructor 

Don Hall, Instructor (Communications Technicians Training) 


Water and Sewage Works Training: 
Ivan N. Ronhovde, Chief Instructor 
James R. Bryan, Instructor 
James A. Wilson, Instructor 


William A. Mixon, Instructor 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1952. 


Instructional Materials Service: 


Richard E. Pulaski, Instructional Materials Writer for Piping Trades 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


P. Albert Washer, Instructional Materials Writer for Petroleum Refining 
Industry 
B.S., Colorado School of Mines, 1926. 

Municipal Electric Employee Training: 

Edward F. Nauert, Instructor 


Police Training: 


Wallace D. Beasley, Chief Instructor 
B.S., Abilene Christian College 


Edwin E. Powell, Instructor 
B.A., Hardin-Simmons, 19382 


David C. Betts, Instructor 
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Firemen Training: 

Henry D. Smith, Chief Instructor 
James A. Bland, Instructor 
James R. Dobson, Instructor 
John R. Rauch, Instructor 

Tom W. Robinson, Instructor 
Paul R. Williams, Instructor 


Heavy Construction Equipment Technicians and Operators School: 


Anthony L. Kramer, Chief Instructor 


Charlie W. Brannan, Instructor 
B.S., LeTourneau Technical Institute, 1949. 


Alvin W. Jones, Instructor 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1952. 


LaRue W. Jones, Instructor 


Tom W. Craig, Instructor 
B.S., Olivet College, 1960. 


James A. Wallace, Instructor 


THE TEXAS TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE 
Administration: 


C. J. Keese, M.S., Executive Officer 
G. P. Blevins, B.B.A., Executive Assistant 


Asphalt Technology: 
R. N. Traxler, Ph.D., Research Engineer 


Highway Design and Traffic Engineering: 

D. E. Cleveland, Ph.D., Associate Research Engineer 
W. R. McCasland, M.S., Associate Research Engineer 
N. J. Rowan, M.S., Assistant Research Engineer 


Highway Materials: 

Bob M. Gallaway, M.Eng., Research Engineer 

R. A. Jimenez, Ph.D., Associate Research Engineer 
Library Facilities: 

F. S. White, M.S.L.S., Associate Research Librarian 


Pavement Design: 

Frank H. Scrivner, B.S., Research Engineer 

L. E. Stark, M.Ed., Research Engineer 

W. A. Dunlap, M.S., Assistant Research Engineer 

J. C. Armstrong, M.S., Assistant Research Engineer 
W. M. Moore, M.S., Assistant Research Engineer 
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Structural Research: 

C. H. Samson, Jr., Ph.D., Research Engineer 

H. L. Furr, Ph.D., Research Engineer 

T. R. Jones, M.S., Research Engineer 

T. J. Hirsch, Ph.D., Associate Research Engineer 
H. J. Sweet, M.S., Assistant Research Engineer 


Transportation Economics: 


C. V. Wootan, M.S., Associate Research Economist 
H. G. Meuth, B.S., Assistant Research Economist 
J. L. Buffington, M.S., Assistant Research Economist 


Vegetation Control: 


W. G. McCully, Ph.D., Associate Research Engineer 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


In his address at the opening of the college on October 4, 1876, Governor 
Richard Coke, first Chairman of the Board of Directors, outlined the following 
basic philosophy on which this college was founded and on which is has grown: 


“The aim and mission of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas is, while preparing the young men of Texas for 
the high duties of American citizenship, at the same time to 
train their intelligence in the methods and appliances of science, 
and their hands for the skills which shall utilize them in the 
every day pursuits of life...” 


For 87 years the College has offered to young men superior opportunities 
for educational development while at the same time remaining dedicated to 
the principles of the original founders as expressed by Governor Coke: 


“It has been the constant aim of the board ... to bring down 
to the lowest possible figure the cost of an education which shall 
be at the same time thorough, liberal, and practical .. .” 


From its small beginning with six students and a faculty of six professors 
in 1876, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas has been built into 
one of the great technical schools of the nation, offering classroom training 
coordinated with the various extension and research centers established on its 
campus. Each year over 7,000 young men live on its campus; attend its 
classes; work in its shops, agricultural centers, and laboratories; study in 
its libraries; participate in its excellent ROTC program; play in its nationally 
recognized intramural program; and benefit from the many cultural activities, 
including religious, of the campus and the community. To them it offers 
broad opportunities for learning a profession and for developing into men 
capable of thinking intelligently and reasonably so that they can contribute 
to the growth of a more enlightened society. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, like the land grant 
institutions in other states of the Union, owes its origin to the Morrill Act, 
which was approved by Congress July 2, 1862. This act provided for the 
donation of a specified amount of public lands to the several states and terri- 
tories. Proceeds from the sale of these lands were to constitute a perpetual 
fund, the principal of which should remain forever undiminished. The in- 
terest from this fund was to be used for the support of at least one tech- 
nological college whose objective must be, without excluding other: scientific 
and classical studies and including military tactics, to teach branches of 
learning pertaining to agriculture and mechanic arts in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the various pursuits 
and professions of life. The Legislature of Texas accepted the provisions of 
the congressional legislation in 1866, and $174,000 was realized from the sale 
of lands set aside under the Act. Before the College opened, this fund had 
grown to $209,000 through the addition of accrued interest. 


In April, 1871, the Legislature provided for the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. A commission created for the purpose 
of locating the college accepted the offer made by the citizens of Brazos 
County and located the institution on a tract of 2,416 acres of land in that 
county. The College was formally opened and instruction began on October 
4, 1876. Its educational activities have been enlarged as the need for such 
expansion became evident. At the present time both undergraduate and 
graduate instruction are offered not only in the fields of agriculture and 
engineering but also in liberal arts, science, education, business administra- 
tion, veterinary medicine, and maritime engineering and transportation. 
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LOCATION 


The community of College Station has grown around the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. This town boasts of churches representing 
the leading denominations, an excellent public school system, and adequate 
shopping districts to serve its citizens. Nearby Bryan supplements these 
advantages. 


With the exception of the Maritime Academy, all instruction is conducted 
on the main campus at College Station. This college community is located 
100 miles north of Houston, 100 miles east of Austin, and 170 miles south 
of Dallas. State highways, Greyhound bus lines, and Continental Airlines 
serve to connect College Station with the rest of the state. Easterwood Field, 
the College airport, is located approximately two miles from the campus. 
First-year students in the Maritime Academy attend classes on the main 
campus. The following three years of instruction are given at the Texas 
Maritime Academy Campus, located in Galveston, a city 50 miles south of 
Houston and on the Gulf of Mexico. 


ACCREDITATION 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, the Association of Texas Col- 
leges and Universities, and the Texas Education Agency. The curricula in 
architecture are accredited by the National Architectural Accrediting Board 
and the veterinary medicine degree progam is accredited by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association Council on Education. All of the undergrad- 
uate engineering curricula leading to a degree are accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. Other accrediting agencies which have 
approved programs offered at the College are the American Chemical Society 
and the American Council on Education for Journalism. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


The purchase from time to time of additional land adjacent to the original 
tract has increased the land owned by the College in Brazos County to ap- 
proximately 5,200 acres. Additional holdings include a 3,192-acre plantation 
in Burleson County used fur experimental purposes and 411 acres in Kimble 
papa for the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 


Recently the College has acquired through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the old Bryan Air Base, consisting of 1,991 acres of 
land at an appraised value of $860,300 and with buildings and improvements 
on the land appraised at $3,290,790. This facility was acquired for the use 
of the A. and M. College of Texas in its program of teaching, research, and ex- 
tension. In addition to the air base, the College has received from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, three acres of land in Galveston at an 
appraised value of $74,875. A building on this land has been transferred 
to the College with appraised value of $178,969. This facility is used as 
a Marine Laboratory. 


The physical plant of the College includes buildings with a total valuation 
of approximately $35,000,000. Included among these buildings are the Nuclear 
Science Center, the Data Processing Center, the Memorial Student Center, 
the Cushing Memorial Library, the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library, the 
Richard Coke Building, the G. Rollie White Coliseum, the All Faiths Chapel, 
the auditorium, hospital, Y.M.C.A., supply store, office buildings, numerous 
classroom buildings with laboratory and research facilities for the various 
departments, and many barns providing facilities for handling the various 
classes of livestock used in demonstration and laboratory work in the Schools 
of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine. Recent additions include the W. T. 
Doherty Petroleum Engineering Building, Heep Hall, the Nuclear Science 
Center, the Plant Sciences Building, new wings added to the Physics Building 
and to the ROTC Building; and the remodeling and air conditioning of several 
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of the older buildings on the campus. New facilities for the Division of 
Architecture are to be completed soon. Twenty-three dormitories are located 
conveniently on the campus, and two dining halls are in operation. Plans 
have been made to build additional dormitories. In addition to dormitories 
for single students, the College operates 778 apartments for married students 
in areas near the campus. 


Athletic facilities consist of a stadium, field house and natatorium, base- 
ball diamond and bleachers, golf course, outdoor swimming pool, and numerous 
tennis courts and practice fields. 


The value of the physical plant has grown to approximately $62,072,000 
and a good foundation has been laid at the College for instruction, for investi- 
gation, and for extension by means of financial aid secured from both the 
Congress and the State Legislature. 


SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Academic training at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
is supervised by the Schools of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 
Military Sciences, Veterinary Medicine, the Texas Maritime Academy, and 
the Graduate School. The School of Veterinary Medicine is a degree-granting 
school, admission to which is obtained only after completion of the program 
in pre-veterinary medicine and selection within the quota to be admitted for 
the session under consideration. The ROTC program is under the supervision 
of the School of Military Sciences. The Graduate School assists graduate 
students in developing and pursuing individual educational programs. More 
detailed information concerning its administration and the degrees which may 
be earned will be found in the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


For administrative purposes the departments and divisions of instruction 
are assigned to the several schools as follows: 


School of Agriculture 


Agricultural Economics and Sociology Entomology 
Agricultural Education Plant Sciences 
Agricultural Engineering Poultry Science 


Animal Husbandry Range and Forestry 
Biochemistry and Nutrition Soil and Crop Sciences 
Dairy Science Wildlife Management 


School of Arts and Sciences 


Biology Health and Physical Education 
Business Administration History and Government 
Chemistry Journalism 

Economics Mathematics 


Education and Psychology 
English 
Geography 


School of Engineering 


Aerospace Engineering 
Architecture 

Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Graphics 


School of Military Sciences 


Air Science 
Military Science 


Modern Languages 
Oceanography and Meteorology 
Physics 


Geology and Geophysics 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Nuclear Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 


Naval Science (for Cadets in 
the Texas Maritime Academy) 
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School of Veterinary Medicine 


Veterinary Anatomy Veterinary Pathology 

Veterinary Medicine Veterinary Physiology 
and Surgery and Pharmacology 

Veterinary Microbiology Veterinary Public Health 


Veterinary Parasitology 


Texas Maritime Academy 


Marine Engineering Marine Transportation 
and Nautical Science 


Graduate School 
Institute of Statistics 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Cushing Memorial Library: The main College library, which serves also 
as the research library of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and of 
the Texas Agricultural Extension Service, is in a centrally located, air con- 
ditioned building housing a collection of over 330,000 volumes of books, pe- 
riodicals, government documents, and other library materials. 


The library is a federal depository for United States government docu- 
ments on a selective basis. Over 2,500 periodicals and other serials are 
currently received, along with 45 state, national, and foreign newspapers. 
Special attention has been given to obtaining important foreign language 
periodicals in all areas. Although the library has been developed chiefly 
along reference and technical lines, a good general reading collection has been 
assembled. Generous contributions from A. and M. Mothers’ Clubs through- 
out the State have been used to increase substantially the collection of fiction 
and non-technical popular material. The careful selection of new books in 
both technical and non-technical areas keeps the collection abreast of modern 
thought. A well-trained staff of librarians is on duty at all times. 


The more important reference works, including indexing and abstracting 
services, are shelved in the General Reference Room, second floor. State and 
federal documents are to be found in the Documents Division, third floor. 
Microfilm and microcard machines are provided for reading materials in this 
form. Photocopy service is available at a nominal charge. 


Individual study carrels are provided in the bookstacks for the use of 
graduate students and faculty members. With the exception of periodicals, 
government documents, and certain books temporarily reserved by depart- 
ments for reference or required reading, all books are loaned for home use 
for a period of two weeks with the privilege of renewal for the same length 
of time. Bound volumes of periodicals may be charged out by graduate 
peuuene for over-night use only, and a one-week charge is given to faculty 
members. 


Normally the library is open from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., Monday through 
Friday; Saturday, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon; and Sunday, from 2 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
On holidays and between terms, the library is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
weekdays, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays, and is closed on Sundays. 


Texas Engineers Library: This special branch library, established in 
1941 by the Texas State Board of Registration for Professional Engineers in 
cooperation with the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, is housed 
in the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library Building adjacent to the main col- 
lege library. The collection consists of over 75,000 volumes of books, periodi- 
cals, and other library materials in all areas of engineering. The collection 
is well balanced but is especially strong in aeronautics, air-conditioning, high- 
way engineering, concrete, hydrology, sanitary engineering, petroleum, and 
welding. Over 1,400 periodicals and other serials are currently received, in- 
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cluding many in foreign languages and some English translations of Soviet 
technical journals. The library is a depository for all unclassified technical 
reports of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The library is modern and well-lighted with stacks open to the public. 
It is open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on weekdays and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon. The library is closed on Sundays. 


Veterinary Library: This branch library is located at the east end of the 
first floor of the Veterinary Medicine Building and is open from 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. on weekdays, and from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays. The library 
is closed on Sundays. It is primarily a reference library with 10,000 volumes 
of books and periodicals in the fields covered by the curriculum in the School 
of Veterinary Medicine. The library subscribes to 420 American and foreign 
periodicals and receives pertinent publications from other colleges and ex- 
periment stations. 


Architecture Library: This branch library, located on the fourth floor 
of the Academic Building, furnishes reading room space and offers reference 
service from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily and from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. It is closed Saturdays and Sundays. The collection, numbering 
over 4,800 volumes of carefully selected books and periodicals, provides ma- 
terials in this specialized field for both students and faculty. 


Business Administration Library: Another branch of the College Library, 
this collection consists of 4,500 volumes of books and periodicals in the many 
areas of business administration, such as accounting, insurance, marketing, 
business law. Over 150 periodicals are currently received and a file of annual 
reports of corporations is carefully maintained. The library is located in the 
west end of the first floor of Francis Hall. It is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
weekdays and is closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Chemistry Library: This newest branch library, housed on the fourth 
floor of the Chemistry Building, consists of a collection of 2,600 volumes 
of books and periodicals which have been carefully selected for their value 
as reference material for chemistry. The library is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. on weekdays. It is closed on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 


Other Libraries: Many departments maintain working collections of 
books and periodicals for use within the departments. Some of the collections 
are fairly large and well organized; other are small but very well chosen. 
Use of these libraries is restricted by the departments concerned. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas conducts a summer 
session consisting of two terms of six weeks each for the benefit of both 
graduate and undergraduate students. 


During the summer session courses are offered in most of the depart- 
ments and are selected to meet the needs of the regular college students. Em- 
phasis is also placed on planning a program for teachers and administrators 
who wish to do advanced work. A number of departments offer sufficient 
work for the Master’s degree to be earned by attendance during the summer 
months. Instruction during the summer session is given by members of the 
A. and M. College faculty and by teachers of prominence from other institu- 
tions. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not a coeducational 
institution. Under present regulations, however, ladies are permitted to at- 
tend the summer session as special students, not candidates for degrees. 


A separate catalogue for the summer session giving course offerings 
and other pertinent information is published each spring and is available on 
request from the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


ADMISSION 
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ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Any person who: desires to apply for admission to the College should 
write to the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas, for a formal application blank. The applicant 
should complete the form according to the directions printed thereon and 
return it to the Admissions Office. If the applicant has attended any other 
college or university, he must submit a complete, official, and original trans- 
eript from each institution previously attended. In such a case, the col'ege 
transcript will serve in lieu of the high school transcript required of those 
who have had high school attendance only. It is extremely important that 
these credentials be submitted in advance of registration. If this cannot be 
done, the applicant should bring them at the opening of the session. Without 
the credentials the applicant cannot be admitted, and valuable time will be 
lost if he has to send for them after arriving at the College. 


When admission requirements have been satisfied, the Director of Admis- 
sions will then send the applicant a letter of acceptance, a room reservation 
ecard, and a physcial examination form to be filled out by a physician. The 
physical examination report must be completed and returned to the Admis- 
sions Office prior to the date of registration for classes. 


All applicants for admission to the College must be of good moral char- 
acter, at least sixteen* years old, and free from contagious or infectious 
diseases. Since the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not a 
coeducational institution, only men are admitted to the regular session. 


A high school student who is eligible for admission to college and who 
wishes to enter during the summer may well consider the opportunities of 
combining study and recreation at the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. Excellent studying, living, and recreational 
facilities are available at this beautiful Kimble County campsite in the heart 
of the Texas hill country. Application blanks for admission to the Adjunct 
may be obtained from the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


TESTS REQUIRED OF NEW STUDENTS 


The A. and M. College of Texas requires certain of the College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB) tests as a part of its admission procedures for 
those applicants seeking admission to their first semester of college work. 
Results of these tests are to be used for counseling and placement purposes. 
The following tests will be required: Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), English 
Composition Achievement Test, Mathematics Achievement Test (Intermediate 
or Advanced). The College Entrance Examination Board offers these exam- 
inations at conveniently located testing centers throughout the United States 
and in major cities of many foreign countries. Testing dates, locations, and 
fees required are described in an information bulletin which may be obtained 
by writing to the College Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


An applicant must have graduated from a properly accredited secondary 
school with a minimum of fifteen units (credits) which are acceptable to the 
College for entrance purposes. The fifteen acceptable entrance credits shall 
include four units in English, two units in the social sciences, two units in 
algebra, one unit in plane geometry, one unit in a natural science, and five 
acceptable elective units. It is recommended that the five elective units in- 
clude additional courses from the following subject areas: foreign languages, 


*Texas Maritime Academy students must be at least 17 and not more than 22 years of age 
on the day of registration. 
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mathematics, natural sciences, social sciences, and speech. Applicants for 
admission to engineering and the natural sciences curricula must present 
trigonometry, one-half unit, in addition to the algebra and plane geometry 
requirements as stated above. Such applicants are also strongly advised 
to present one-half unit in solid geometry. Three units in English and two 
units in a foreign language may be substituted for the four units required 
in English. Applicants are advised to take biology, chemistry, or physics 
in satisfying the natural science requirements. More than the minimum of 
one unit in the natural sciences should be presented if possible. 


Superior students with unit deficiencies will be considered on the basis 
of their merit. 


The applicant who does not meet the unit requirements or who falls 
within the lowest quarter of his high school class may meet requirements 
on the basis of a satisfactory showing on the results of his CEEB tests. 


In addition to the normal requirements for admission to the College, 
a student seeking to enroll in the Texas Maritime Academy must satisfy 
the following requirements: 


1. He must be a citizen of the United States. 


2. He must be unmarried. (Regulations require that the Maritime Cadet 
remain unmarried until graduation.) 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 


Any or all of the scholarship requirements for admission may be met 
by passing the entrance examinations. These will be held at the beginning 
of each semester under the supervision of the College authorities and will 
cover all the subjects required or accepted for admission as outlined above. 
Candidates desiring to take examinations at the College should notify the 
Director of Admissions well in advance of registration. 


ADMISSION BY INDIVIDUAL APPROVAL 


An applicant over twenty-one years of age who has not recently attended 
school and who cannot satisfy the entrance requirements in full may be ad- 
mitted without examination, subject to the following requirements: 


1. He must make application on the official entrance blanks. 


2. He must furnish evidence that his preparation is substantially equiv- 
alent to that required of other applicants and that he possesses the ability 
and seriousness of purpose necessary to pursue his studies with profit to 
himself and to the satisfaction of the College. 


ADMISSION OF COLLEGE TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Admission to advanced standing may be granted to an applicant who has 
satisfied the requirements as outlined below: 


An applicant who has attended another college or university must be 
eligible to return to that institution and also must have for each of the last 
two semesters, or for the total record if less than two semesters of attendance, 
a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses undertaken. 


An official transcript of the record at each college or university previously 
attended must be submitted. 


An applicant is not at liberty to disregard the record of any previous 
training and gain admission by individual approval or on the basis of a high 
school record. 


On the basis of these credentials, credit will be given for work completed 
with a grade of C or better, so far as the work is equivalent in character and 
extent to similar work at A. and M. College. Credits given in transfer are 
provisional and may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the 
College is unsatisfactory. Work completed with a grade of D must be vali- 
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dated before it can be transferred. Validation may be by examination or by 
completion with a grade of C or better of more advanced work in the subject 
area. 


An applicant whose record does not meet the minimum admission re- 
quirements may be considered upon merit after the student has shown satis- 
factory performance on tests administered at this college. 


It is essential that all credentials be forwarded to the Director of Admis- 
sions well in advance of registration day. 


Candidates for a baccalaureate degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture will 
generally be limited to those courses normally taught in the freshman and 
sophomore years at this institution. 


ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of young men over twenty-one years of age may be 
admitted to the College as special students, not candidates for a degree, sub- 
ject to the following regulations: 


1. The applicant must show good reason for not taking a regular course 
and must submit satisfactory evidence that he is prepared to profit by the 
special studies he wishes to pursue. 


2. Record of his previous scholastic work must be submitted on the 
official entrance blanks and must be accompanied by a statement showing 
(1) his experience; (2) a plan of study, enumerating the courses he desires 
to Deere and (38) the purpose or end expected to be accomplished by his 
study. 


ADMISSION OF NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


A limited number of nonresident students who have attended another 
college or university may be accepted so long as facilities are available. Such 
students must have maintained a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or 
better on all courses undertaken in addition to a grade point ratio of 1.00 
(C-average) or better for each of the last two semesters. 


A limited number of out-of-state high school graduates may be accepted 
so long as facilities are available. Such students, in addition to satisfying 
all other admission requirements, must have made superior records in high 
school. 


Students who are admitted to the College in one curriculum may not 
be permitted to change to another which is restricted except under the same 
conditions as apply to new students. 


The status of the residence of a student is determined at the time of 
his first registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his 
sojourn at A. and M. as a student. His residence may not thereafter be 
changed by him, but, in the case of a minor, it may be changed by his parents, 
should they move to and become legal residents of the State and maintain 
such residence for at least one calendar year. 


REGISTRATION 


Every student is required to register when he first enters the College 
and thereafter at the beginning of each semester. Dates of registration for 
the session of 1963-64 are shown on pages 2-3 of this catalogue. 


Registration is not complete until the student pays his fees for the en- 
suing semester; reports, if not a civilian student, to ROTC headquarters for 
assignment to an organization; reports to the Chief of Housing for assignment 
to a room or to report his place of residence if not living in a dormitory; 
and returns his assignment card, properly approved, to the Registrar’s Office, 
where his receipt showing payment of fees will be stamped “Registered in 
the Registrar’s Office.” 
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EXPENSES 


The expenses for a regular session of nine months will vary with the 
individual concerned and with the course of study pursued. In the case of 
new students the total cost should range between $950.00 and $1,250.00. In 
general these amounts include four types of expenses: fees payable to the 
College Fiscal Department; textbooks and supplies; clothing, and military 
uniform to supplement that furnished by the College; and incidental expenses, 
estimated to range between $100.00 and $200.00 depending upon the individual 
concerned. Nonresident students should increase these estimated expenses 
by $300.00 to cover the nonresident tuition fee. 


The total expenses for returning students during a regular session should 
be somewhat less that those amounts indicated for new students. 


PAYMENTS 


Payments to the Fiscal Department may be made by cashier’s check, per- 
sonal check, or money order, payable to the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. All checks, money orders, and drafts are accepted subject 
to final payment. 


FEES 


The fees for the session of 1963-64 may be changed because of economic 
conditions or legislative requirements. They are currently set as shown 


below: 
First Second 
Semester Semester 
to Begin to Begin 
Sept. 13, 1963 Jan. 31, 1964 
A LI CLOM a ess ee oc leeeat Un aeemr i panee yearn ea: Sash a vu meena ags $ 50.00* $ 50.00* 
2. DtUdentH DELrvices | it Ree sek th eee 18.00 18.00 
3: Preperty  Deposite s \ssa cw ares meses hers. ete eae 10.00 
4. Student “A CULVities 22 tees ee ites” Sh eee 23.80 
bBoatd’ Plus7Vaxe ee eee ee 2 ee ee 179.01 177.48 
6. Roonl: RENnG- wai se ee en a ae ee 90.00 80.00 
Ts SASERUETYOL Yohei ee nee ee eee tre Ok Ae 17.19 Piczer 
8.2 Room: D@POSit: 262 seek A teh et ioe ae 20.00 
S.nidentificationm Cards saat ews te ee a eee 1.00 
PO ta eee ee ae eer $409.00 $342.75 
10; Laboratory: Kees "PeriCourse =. te ae oe $ 2.00-8.00 $ 2.00-8.00 
Lie ROC Uniforms nanduinge: ses eee a 8.00 
12. Physical Wducation service. 2 8.00 8.00 
19. Parking Permit: is a eee eee ee 3.00 3.00 


and laundry, which may be paid by installments. 


For additional information concerning expenses for students in the Texas 
Maritime Academy, see the Texas Maritime Academy section of this catalogue. 


All fees are payable in full at the beginning of the semester except board 


each installment will be assessed. 


the due date. 


A $1.00 service charge for 


A $1.00 charge per day will be made on installment payments made after 


five days will be dropped from the rolls of the College. 


*The tuition fee for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester. 


Students who are delinquent with installment payments for 
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INSTALLMENT PAYING: The general expenses listed above may be 
paid in installments as follows: 


FIRST SEMESTER 
First Installment—Payable September 13-14 


AWOTR STIS (hs oie ot a LCR es Cee ain $ 50.00 
PANIC HUET VICES tie ieee, nace sees were ee Ae 18.00 
PLONeL va hieGDOntbe ee ae ee Ser 10.00 
EOE EA CUI ILIES Et lea © Ween ks te 23.80 
On wee Dats ak te Pee ee ee te 2 ce. 8 2S 58.14 
TRASOT ERIE ECETT eee ee ena ne ea one 90.00 
ibe y Stet ays x UM CGE yt RI Ss itl i eee ee ee 5.56 
EROOMI ML CUOSIG sree eater ees cette te Le 20.00 
Tdenticatron Gare ps tk eee eo 1.00 
SErVicCemGnatreweeeee se RN ec 1.00 

TOTAL—tThrough October 20 .................. $277.50 


plus fees listed as items No. 10 through 13 on pages 80 and 83. 
Second Installment—Payable by October 20 


Boprogpliulsac| x ee sapere cag ea ee $ 45.90 
eR UUT NCL Vk ae cs Mn ele ne a ae ee eee 4.10 
mervicee GO HATIS prt meee ee ee a De 1.00 
TOTAL—tThrough November 19 .............. $ 51.00 
Third Installment—Payable by November 19 
ROBTAS DIGS \ AX eee oe ee ee es a $48.96 
EGAN OEY se ee eee ee 5.04 
DORVICE DONALIC tet ee eee to poe sen cen seeks 1.00 
TOTAL—tThrough January 8 .................... $ 55.00 
Fourth Installment—Payable by January 8 
Boarder plus Dae ee eee ee es iS! ent $ 26.01 
Tia NG rye. eee eee eee et ns A 2.49 
pervice; Ghargye:g set Sieene tet Big or tes tes 1.00 
TOTAL—Through January 265 .................. $ 29.50 
LOT AT OIN Se Adv EINGL poe ee are Ok $413.00 


SECOND SEMESTER 
First Installment—Payable January 31-February 1 


SPUR UIT ie ot oko eee eee rere ere ih ea ND $ 50.00 
NLLUOGENL > SCPViCeeyren nr cack or i ete 18.00 
Property | DepOsit ee ce Oe ea -0- 
SLUCENES ACLIVILIG SI tet ick ert ee -0- 
P02 s PLUS et cee er oe ee 52.02 
ROOTING Olli gern ee ak en oe! Su oe th 80.00 
PANO Rye ete ee re a ee et 4.98 
HOON CpOsl yee ere te A ee -0- 
NGenTEICALION TW Garda. ese ee Ce ee -0- 
DETVICETONATOG yee mee Oe rs ee 1.00 

TOTAL—Through March 4 ...................... $206.00 


plus fees listed as items No. 10 through 13 on pages 80 and 83. 
Second Installment—Payable by March 4 


POPC Mie tl a ee ee Fa Ces eet $ 45.90 
TATUNG ey ee ee ee ee 4.85 
WELVICEUGMAr Gar name eee. ae ae 1.00 


OPA TS Lnroughe Aprile te ce. ts lc nncece $ 51.75 
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Third Installment—Payable by April 8 


Board = plus Paxson eke cece eran $ 42.84 
Ligand ty. occ ae eek eek ae ere rent 4.16 
Servicer Ona Oe ea ee eee nee 1.00 

TOTAL—Throvueh (May 76 2 ee $ 48.00 

Fourth Installment—Payable by March 6 

Board plus-Tax et Gee eee ee eee $ 36.72 
TATU IY. 6 oes es eed ak a eee oe 3.28 
Service:GChare ese eres aes ee saintly 1.00 

TOTAL—Through May 380 .....................++. $ 41.00 

TOTAL INSTALLMENTS ........ A aan eee $346.75 


EXPLANATION OF FEES 
1. Tuition 


The tuition fee, fixed by State law, is $50.00 per semester for the Texas 
resident and $200.00 per semester for the non-Texas resident. Payment of 
this fee entitles the student to register for 12 or more semester hours. 


Former students who in either semester do not register on the days set 
apart for that purpose pay an additional tuition fee of $4.00. 


The fee for courses audited or visited by students shall be the same as 
for courses for which credit is given. 


2. Student Services 


The student services fee is required of all students and covers the services 
at the College Hospital and the Memorial Student Center and the intramural 
program. Surgical operations and charges for consultations with outside 
physicians requested by parents are not included. The services of the College 
Hospital do not include the physical examination required of entering students. 


38. Property Deposit 


The property deposit of $10.00 is charged to insure against loss for 
damage, breakage, etc., and is required by law. It is to be paid by all stu- 
dents and is refundable when graduating or leaving the College. 


4. Student Activities 


The student activities fee is optional. It entitles the student to receive 
the Battalion newspaper, the College yearbook, and the magazine published 
by the school in which the student is registered. It also entitles him to ad- 
mission to all intercollegiate athletic events played at the College under the 
auspices of the Athletic Department, to the Town Hall program, and to the 
Great Issues series. 


For students who do not pay this optional fee for the fall semester, the 
spring semester activities fee will be $12.55. 


5. Board 


All students living in the dormitories are required to pay for board, room 
rent, and laundry. Changes from dormitory student to day student will be 
made only on the last day of installment payments for board and laundry. 


6. Room Rent 


_ The total amount of the room rent for the semester must be paid at the 
time of registration. This charge for room rent includes heat, light, and 
cleaning the corridors but not the rooms. 


Rooms are furnished with single bedsteads, mattresses, desks and chairs, 
and ree: Students are expected to furnish their own pillows, bedding, 
and linens. 
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7. Laundry 
All students living in the dormitories are required to pay laundry fees. 


8. Room Deposit 


The room deposit of $20.00 must be paid by all students who will reside 
in the College dormitories before a room reservation or assignment can be 
made; this amount will be retained as a deposit against damage and breakage. 
The deposit may be refunded upon request prior to August 15 for the fall 
semester and January 15 for the spring semester for those students not 
planning to enroll. Refunds may be made in accordance with the College 
policy for those students graduating or withdrawing from school after clear- 
ance by the Office of Student Affairs. 


9. Identification Card 


All students must have an identification card. This card is used in regis- 
tration procedures, collection of fees, cashing of checks, laundry service, etc. 


10. Laboratory Fees 


A laboratory fee ranging in amount from $2.00 to $8.00 is charged for 
each laboratory course each semester. 


11. ROTC Uniform Handling 


Students enrolled in military, air, or naval science are required to pay 
a uniform handling charge of $8.00. 


12. Physical Education Service 


The College will furnish the necessary physical education uniform, except 
shoes, to all students taking required physical education and to others who 
wish to use facilities of the Physical Education Department. All such stu- 
dents will be required to pay a handling charge of $8.00 per semester for this 
service. The handling charge includes the cost of laundering the physical 
education uniform after each use. This amount also covers the cost of 
bowling, swimming, and golf for those students enrolled in these physical 
education courses. 


138. Parking Permit 


All students driving motor vehicles on the campus must pay a fee of $3.00 
per semester for registration and parking. 


OTHER EXPENSES 


New Student Program: Freshman students reporting for the New Stu- 
dent Program in the fall semester will pay an additional amount of $4.70 for 
room, board, and laundry. 


Textbooks and Supplies: The cost of textbooks and supplies will vary 
with the quality of items purchased and with the course of study to be pursued. 
Engineering students can expect to pay an amount ranging between $80.00 
and $120.00; other students will probably pay from $40.00 to $60.00. These 
amounts are estimates for the combined fall and spring semesters. 


Uniforms: Members of the ROTC will be furnished most of their uni- 
form equipment. Cadets will find it necessary to supplement the uniform 
issued by purchasing the following articles, the approximate cost of which 
at the College Exchange Store is as follows: one pair of cotton khaki 
trousers ($5.95); collar ornaments ($5.95); one cotton khaki officer style 
shirt ($6.95); one wool elastique garrison cap ($2.95); one cotton khaki gar- 
rison cap ($1.25); four pairs of black cotton socks ($1.00 per pair); one 
fatigue cap ($1.95); one pair white cotton gloves ($0.95); one pair black 
leather gloves ($3.95). Cadets will pay a handling charge of $8.00 per year 
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to cover the cost of issuing, receiving, and record keeping of uniforms issued. 
Since only approved articles of uniform may be worn, new students should 
purchase uniforms after arrival at the College. 


To defray the cost of additional billing and delayed handling, a charge 
of ten per cent of the value of uniform articles turned in subsequent to five 
days following the close of school, with a minimum charge of $1.00, will be 
made. 


Other Items: The College operates a store for the purpose of supplying 
necessary articles to students. The store carries in stock textbooks, sta- 
tionery, drawing instruments, toilet articles, and other supplies. All mer- 
chandise is sold at the usual retail prices prevailing in the area. Upon 
recommendation of the Exchange Store Advisory Board, any profit created 
from the operations of the Exchange Store may be used for student welfare 
and other purposes of benefit to the entire student body. 


AUDITING OR VISITING FEE 


The fee for courses audited or visited by students shall be the same as for 
courses for which credit is given. 


REFUNDS 


Any student withdrawing officially (a) during the first week of class 
work in a semester will receive a refund of four-fifths of the tuition fee; 
(b) during the second week of class work, three-fifths; (c) during the third 
week of class work, two-fifths; (d) during the fourth week of class work, 
one-fifth; (e) after the fourth week of class work, nothing. No refunds will 
be made until ten days have elapsed from the time the fees were paid. 


Students withdrawing from a laboratory course during the first week of 
class work in a semester will receive a refund of 100% of the laboratory 
fee paid. Students withdrawing from a laboratory course after the first week 
of class work in a semester shall not be entitled to a refund. 


Students withdrawing officially from school during the first week in 
a semester will receive a refund of 100% of the Student Services and Physical 
Education Service fees. A student withdrawing after the first week in a 
semester will receive no refund. 


A refund of board and laundry payment will not be made unless there 
is a consecutive absence of not less than ten days due to illness of the student 
or a member of his family, or for some other unavoidable cause. 


There will be no refund of room rent after classes start. 


Students withdrawing during the first week of the Fall Semester will 
receive a 100% refund of the Student Activities fee. Students withdrawing 
after the first week of the Fall Semester and before the end of the first week 
of the Spring Semester, will receive a refund of $6.55 and will be entitled to 
receive a copy of the student annual. Students withdrawing after the first 
week of the Spring Semester will receive no refund. 


Students not enrolled in the first semester and withdrawing during the 
first week of the Spring Semester will receive a 100% refund of the Student 
Activities fee. No refund will be made to students withdrawing after the 
first week, but the student will be entitled to receive a copy of the student 
annual. 


REDUCTIONS 


No reductions will be made in charges for board, room rent, or laundry 
in case of entrance within ten days after the opening of a semester, nor will 
a refund be made in case of withdrawal during the last ten days of a semester 
or the last ten days for which payment is made. 
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UNPAID CHECKS 


If a check or draft accepted by the Fiscal Department is returned unpaid 
by the bank on which it is drawn, the person presenting it will be required 
to pay a penalty of $2.00. 


DUPLICATE RECEIPTS 


Duplicate receipts for fees paid by students will be issued on payment 
of twenty-five cents. 


DAY STUDENTS 


Day students pay all specified fees and charges except board (optional), 
laundry, and room rent. 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The tuition fee for students registering for less than 12 credit hours will 
be reduced by $4.00 for each credit hour less than 12 with a minimum tuition 
fee of $15.00. 


NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


In accordance with the regulations of the governing board of the College, 
the following definitions, general policies, and regulations will apply to non- 
resident students. Any variance therefrom will depend upon the facts in the 
individual case and the interpretations placed thereon by the admissions 
officer. 


The residence status of a student is determined at the time of his first 
registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his sojourn at 
A. and M. College as a student except as provided by law. This policy shall 
apply to both graduate and undergraduate students regardless of any scholar- 
ships, student assistantships, or graduate assistantships that may be granted 
to any student. 


In compliance with the State law, the tuition fee for nonresident students 
is $200.00 per semester. A nonresident student is hereby defined to be a 
student of less than twenty-one years of age, living away from his family 
and whose family resides in another state, or whose family has not resided 
in Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of registra- 
tion; or a student of twenty-one years of age or over, who resides out of the 
State or who has not been a resident of the State twelve months subsequent 
to his twenty-first birthday or for the twelve months immediately preceding 
the date of registration. The tuition fee for nonresident students registering 
for less than 12 credit hours will be reduced by $16.00 for each credit hour 
less than 12. 


The term “residence” as used herein means “domicile” and the term 
“resided in” means “domiciled in.” 


The legal residence of one who is under twenty-one years of age is that 
of the father. Upon death of the father, the legal residence of the minor is 
that of the mother. Upon divorce of the parents, the residence of the minor 
is determined by the legal residence of the person to whom custody is granted 
by the court. In the absence of any grant of custody, the residence of the 
father continues to control. Upon death of both parents, the legal residence of 
the minor continues to be that of the last surviving parent until he becomes 
twenty-one unless he makes his home with his grandparents, whereupon their 
residence is controlling. 


Individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
register in an educational institution of the State prior to having resided in 
the State for a period of twelve months shall be classified as nonresident 
students; and such nonresident student classification shall be presumed to be 
correct as long as the residence of such individuals in the State is during 
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their attendance at educational institutions, regardless of whether such indi- 
viduals have become qualified voters, have registered motor vehicles and 
paid personal property taxes thereon, have obtained Texas drivers’ licenses, 
or have otherwise attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student under twenty-one years of age shall not be classified as a 
resident student until his parents shall have maintained legal residence 
(“domicile”) in this state for at least twelve months. A student under twenty- 
one years of age whose parents leave the State to reside in another state 
normally shall be classified immediately as a nonresident student. It shall 
be the responsibility and duty of the student to submit legal evidence of any 
change of residence. 


Individuals of twenty-one years of age or less whose families have not 
resided in Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of 
registration shall be classified as nonresident students regardless of whether 
such individuals have become the legal wards of residents of Texas or have 
been adopted by residents of Texas while such individuals are attending educa- 
tional institutions in Texas or within a year prior to such an attendance or 
under circumstances indicating that such guardianship or adoption was for 
the purpose of obtaining status as a resident student. 


All individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and 
who are within the State primarily for educational purposes are classified 
as nonresidents. Registration in an educational institution in the State is 
evidence that residence is primarily for educational purposes even though such 
individuals may have become qualified voters, have become legal wards of 
residents of Texas, have been adopted by residents of Texas, or have otherwise 
attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student twenty-one years of age or older who comes from without the 
State and desires to establish a status as a resident student must have resided 
in the State as a legal resident for a period of at least twelve months and 
must have the intention of establishing a permanent residence within the 
State during that entire period. 


All aliens shall be classified as nonresident students except that an alien 
who has applied for naturalization in the United States and has received his 
first citizenship papers or immigrant cards shall have the same privilege of 
qualifying as a resident student as a citizen of the United States. The twelve 
months’ residence required to establish the status of a resident student shall 
not begin until after such first citizenship papers or immigrant cards have 
been received by the alien. 


Officers, enlisted personnel, selectees or draftees of Army, Army Reserve, 
National Guard, Air Force, Air Force Reserve, Navy, Naval Reserve, or the 
Marine Corps of the United States who are stationed in Texas by assignment 
to duty within the borders of this state, shall be permitted to enroll them- 
selves, their husband or wife as the case may be, and their children by paying 
the tuition fees and other fees or charges provided for regular residents of the 
state of Texas, without regard to the length of time such officers, enlisted 
personnel, selectees, or draftees have been stationed on active duty within 
the State. This provision shall extend only during active military service 
in Texas; and upon such member of the Armed Services being transferred out- 
side the state of Texas, he and his children shall be classified as to residence 
under the second paragraph of these regulations. Any student claiming the 
privilege of this section shall submit at each registration a statement by the 
commanding officer of the post or station at which he or his parent is on 
active duty verifying the fact of his or his parent’s military status. 


The residence of a wife is that of her husband; therefore a woman resi- 
dent of Texas who marries a nonresident shall be classified as a nonresident 
and shall pay the nonresident fee for registration subsequent to her marriage. 
A nonresident woman student who marries a resident of Texas is entitled to 
be classified immediately as a resident student and is entitled to pay the 
resident fee for all subsequent registrations. 
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Appointment as a member of the teaching or research staffs or the hold- 
ing of a fellowship, scholarship, or assistantship shall not affect a student’s 
residence status or the tuition fee to be paid. 


It shall be the responsibility of the student to pay the correct fee at 
the beginning of each semester or term for which he may register, and a 
penalty of $10.00 shall be assessed for failure to pay the proper fee. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AID 


The Texas Education Agency, through the Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, offers assistance for tuition and required fees to certain students in 
Texas colleges. Eligibility for such assistance is based on permanent phys- 
ical disabilities and other chronic conditions. 


Application should be made to the Texas Education Agency, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Room 505, Varisco Building, Bryan, Texas, or 
to C. G. Fairchild, Director, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Capitol 
Station, Austin 11, Texas. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND AWARDS 


The College scholarship program is administered by a Faculty Scholar- 
ship Committee. As authorized by the Board of Directors, this committee 
is composed of the Dean of Instruction, who serves as chairman; the Secre- 
tary of the Former Students Association; and a representative, appointed by 
the President, from the Counseling and Testing Center and from each of the 
undergraduate schools of the College. 


In general there are three types of scholarships available: (1) Valedictory 
Scholarships and Opportunity Awards, representing those limited to entering 
freshmen; (2) scholarships designed for the more advanced undergradute 
students; and (38) fellowships and grants-in-aid for graduate students. 


The over-all program is designed to encourage and reward scholastic 
effort on the part of all students; to enable outstanding students to do the 
best work of which they are capable by removing financial handicaps; and 
to enable capable and ambitious young men who might be denied a college edu- 
cation for financial reasons only to secure that education at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Valedictory Scholarships 


A scholarship is offered to the valedictorian, if a boy, who graduates 
from a secondary school accredited by the Texas Education Agency and who 
qualifies for admission to the College. The successful applicant must make 
the highest record among all students, boys and girls, graduating that calendar 
year, including winter, spring, and summer graduating classes, and must be 
certified to the College through the Texas Education Agency. The scholarship 
is valid beginning with the first summer session or long session semester 
after the holder’s graduation from high school. The financial benefit is ex- 
emption from payment of tuition fees ($25.00 for each six week term of the 
summer session, and $50.00 each semester of the long session, not to exceed 
a grand total of $400.00) and laboratory fees for a period equivalent to four 
academic years (eight semesters) under the following terms and conditions: 


1. The student’s initial enrollment must be in this College. 


2. To be eligible for the award any semester or summer term, the stu- 
dent must schedule at least 15 hours in a semester of the long session or 6 
hours in a six-week term of the summer session. 


3. On such a schedule the student must make a grade point ratio of 
at least 1.00 during the first year in college to be eligible for the award the 
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succeeding year. After his first year, he must make a grade point ratio of 
at least 2.00 to be eligible to use the scholarship in the succeeding years. 


4. The student’s eligibility for any part of the scholarship shall not 
extend beyond the end of four calendar years from the time of high school 
graduation. 


5. The conduct of the scholarship holder must be satisfactory to the 
faculty. 


6. The student must be a legal resident of the State of Texas for school 
purposes. 


7. Any student who may have lost his scholarship for academic reasons 
may have it reactivated on the basis of his performance during any twelve- 
week summer session or long session semester. 


The Opportunity Award Program 


This program annually provides approximately 100 four-year scholar- 
ships to high school graduates of Texas who are capable of outstanding 
scholastic achievement and who need financial assistance to attend college. 
The awards are made possible through the A. and M. College Development 
Fund and by interested citizens and organizations of the State. Financial 
benefits range in value from $800 to $1600 with recipients receiving from 
$200 to $400 each year for four years plus an opportunity for additional 
earnings from student employment if necessary. Most of the awards are 
unrestricted as to course of study or degree objective in college. 


Graduates of accredited high schools of Texas who have not attended 
another college or university, who are legal residents of this state, and who 
need financial assistance to attend college are eligible to make application for 
an Opportunity Award Scholarship. To be considered for such a scholarship, 
an applicant must satisfy the admission requirements of the College; must 
make formal application for an award on forms provided by the College; 
and must enter the state-wide competition which is held each spring. Selec- 
tions are made by the Faculty Scholarships Committee on the basis of the 
applicant’s academic record in high school; his scores on competitive examina- 
tions; his evidence of initiative, leadership, and other traits of good character; 
and his need for financial assistance. In order for the award to be continued 
from semester to semester, the recipient must maintain a standard of scholas- 
tic achievement and personal conduct satisfactory to the Scholarships Com- 
mittee. 


This program is usually announced officially during the latter part of 
the fall semester each year. Official announcements and application blanks 
are distributed over the State at that time and are also made available to 
those interested upon request. Requests for additional information and appli- 
cation forms should be addressed to the Secretary, Faculty Scholarships 
Coen as Office of the Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College Sta- 
iON Lexas: 


Scholarships for Advanced Undergraduate Students 


One-year scholarships ranging in value from $100 to $750 are available 
to outstanding students already enrolled in the College. Some of these are 
limited to certain fields of study and to individuals who have attained a 
necessary academic classification, while others are unrestricted in this regard. 
Recipients are usually chosen by the Faculty Scholarships Committee in 
' April or May each year with the basis of selection determined by the nature 
and intent of the award. 


Some of these scholarships are given as “rewards for a job well done” 
and are intended to recognize outstanding scholastic achievement or other 
meritorious accomplishments. As such, they not only benefit financially the 
student concerned but also encourage and promote scholastic attainment and 
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leadership on the part of other individuals. In addition to the reward type 
of scholarship, others are made available to outstanding students who must 
have financial assistance in order to remain in school or to do a high quality 
of work while enrolled. It is the general objective of this type of award to 
encourage every scholar to go as far as his abilities and ambition will carry 
him. 


Information regarding scholarships for advanced undergraduate students 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Faculty Scholarships Committee, Office 
of the Registrar. 


STUDENT LIFE 


LEADERSHIP AND GUIDANCE 


Leadership and guidance in the area of student life are the responsibilities 
of the Dean of Students. Responsibility for the enforcement of College regu- 
lations lies with the Director of Student Affairs for civilian students and 
with the Commandant of Cadets for military students. Appeals by civilians 
may be made to the Director of Student Affairs and by military students 
to the Commandant. 


The student government of the College is carried out through the Student 
Senate. The office of the Advisor of the Student Senate is the Dean of 
Students’ Office, YMCA Building. 


The Civilian Student Council serves as the official governing body for 
civilian students, with responsibility in those areas affecting civilian students 
only. The Council is advised by the Department of Student Affairs. 


BASIC POLICY 


The rules of conduct by which every student is expected to live while 
attending the A. and M. College of Texas are contained in the Basic Policy, 
a copy of which follows: 


The Board of Directors finds it necessary to assert the basic principles 
to govern student life and staff-student relationship at the A. and M. College 
of Texas. 


The College accepts responsibility for the curricular work of the student 
and for his conduct and development. The term “College” as used here 
embraces the Board of Directors, the President, the faculty, all personnel 
of the A. and M. system, the student body, former students, and all the worthy 
traditions of the institution. 


Every student is expected at all times to recognize constituted authority, 
to conform to the ordinary rules of good conduct, to be truthful, to respect 
the rights of others, to protect private and public property, and to make the 
best use of his time toward an education. 


Every student has rights which are to be respected. They include the 
right of respect for personal feelings, the right of freedom from indignity 
of any type, the right of freedom from control by any person except as may 
be in accord with published rules and regulations of the College, and the right 
to make the best use of his time and his talents toward the objective which 
brought him to this institution. No officer or student, regardless of position 
or rank, shall violate these rights. No custom or regulation in conflict will 
be allowed to prevail. 


It shall be the duty of every person employed by this institution to con- 
form to this policy; to cooperate with all agencies of the College and with 
the student body, individually and collectively, in carrying out its provisions. 
Personal responsibility in this respect will be primary. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Responsibility for the development and welfare of the student in areas 
other than academic is placed with the Office of the Dean of Students. Ac- 
tivities are provided which help to meet the physical, emotional, social, and 
spiritual needs of students. 


Student personnel departments and offices under the direction of the 
Dean of Students include the following: 


Commandant (Headquarters of the Corps of Cadets) 
Army ROTC 

Air Force ROTC 

Naval ROTC (Maritime Academy Cadets) 


Student Affairs, Veterans Advisory Service, Foreign Student Advisor, 
Campus Security, Housing and Civilian Counselors 


Memorial Student Center 

Placement of Graduates, Student Labor and Loan, Short Courses 
Student Health Services and Campus Hospital 

Y.M.C.A. and the All Faiths Chapel 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


The Department of Student Affairs includes the activities and functions 
of the Veterans Advisors Office, the Housing Office, Civilian Dormitory 
Counselors, the Foreign Student Advisor’s Office, and the Campus Security 
Office. 


VETERANS ADVISORY SERVICE 


The A. and M. College of Texas provides a Veterans Advisor to assist 
ex-servicemen with their problems. Assistance is given also to war orphans 
in securing payment from the Veterans Administration. 


The office of the Veterans Advisor is located on the ground floor of the 
YMCA Building. 


HOUSING AND MEALS 


Single Students: Unless they are living with their families, all students 
are required to live in College-owned dormitories on the campus. Dormitories 
are designed especially to meet the student’s needs of living and study. 


Reservations are filed in the order in which they are received and will 
be held only until 3 p.m. of the regular registration day. Reservations made 
by students who do not complete their registration on the regular registration 
day by 5 p.m. may be cancelled, and the space will be assigned to another 
applicant. 


A new student may file a room reservation as soon as he has been 
accepted by the Director of Admissions and Registrar. A room reservation 
card will be mailed to him with his acceptance letter, and the form should 
be completed as directed and returned to the Fiscal Department with a check or 
money order for $20.00. The $20.00 will be deposited to the student’s account, 
where it will remain until he moves off campus, withdraws from the College, 
or graduates, when it will be refunded if all of his college accounts are 
“clear.” The Fiscal Department will send the reservation card and receipt to 
the Housing Office, which will verify dormitory assignment to the student. 
Should a student decide that he cannot enroll at the beginning of the ensuing 
semester and so notify the Housing Office, the reservation will be canceled. 
If the cancellation is made prior to August 15 for the fall semester or Jan- 
uary 15 for the spring semester, the $20.00 deposit will be refunded; but if 
cancellation is made after these dates, the $20.00 will be retained. When 
the student reports to the campus for registration, he will secure his room 
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assignment and room key at the Housing Office, ground floor, YMCA 
Building. 


All students residing on the campus are required to take their meals in 
one of the two dining halls on the campus, operated by the Subsistence 
Department of the Business Office. Each has a seating capacity of 4,000 
and furnishes the students at cost well-balanced meals prepared under the 
direction of experienced supervisors. 


Married Students: The College has apartments for married students, 
consisting of 353 furnished two-bedroom apartments, 312 furnished one-bed- 
room apartments, and 113 unfurnished two-bedroom apartments. More com- 
plete information and application forms may be obtained from the Housing 
Office, ground floor, YMCA Building. 


FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISOR 


The Office of the Foreign Student Advisor is located in Room 27, Milner 
Hall. Information relative to immigration regulations and assistance with 
problems peculiar to students from other lands may be obtained from this 
staff member. 


REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


All students and employees who drive motor vehicles on the campus must 
have them registered in the Office of Campus Security, Ground Floor, YMCA 
Building, within 48 hours of the time that they are brought on the campus. 


Students are assigned parking areas according to their housing assign- 
ment. Cars must be parked in these designated areas during the regular 
classroom hours. 


MEMORIAL STUDENT CENTER STUDENT PROGRAMS 


Dedicated to the memory of the men of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas who gave their lives during World Wars I and II, the 
Memorial Student Center was erected to foster the social, cultural, and 
spiritual phases of student life. 


General facilities of the Memorial Student Center include a dining room, 
cafeteria, snack bar, gift shop, telephone and telegraph center, barber shop, 
66 guest rooms, travel agency, check cashing and information center, student 
organizations banking center, and United States Post Office. Recreational 
facilities include bowling lanes, table tennis area, game room, browsing 
library, piano room, and record playing rooms. A large number of meetings, 
receptions, exhibits, and social affairs given by the student and staff organi- 
zations of the College are held at the Center. 


Included in a special activities program of the Memorial Student Center 
Directorate are the following special interest committees: Music, Dance, 
Creative Arts, Radio, Camera, Browsing Library, Travel, Texas A. and M. 
Student Leadership Training Program, Great Issues, Flying Kadets, Bowling, 
Table Tennis, Chess, Public Relations, Personnel, Evaluation, and the Student 
Conference on National Affairs. These activities are governed by the 
Memorial Student Center Council, composed of nine students, five faculty 
members, and two former students, with a student as president of the Council. 
The Directorate, which is composed of the various committees, plans and di- 
rects the entire program. Many positions of leadership are open in this 
student program for those who join the committee activities at an early date. 


The Memorial Student Center Student Program Staff is charged with 
counseling and fiscal operation of many student activities. It sponsors cul- 
tural, recreational, and entertainment activities on the campus, including the 
campus movie program, music activities, social activities; serves as banker 
for all recognized student organizations (approximately 325); is the agency 
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of the College to officially recognize student organizations; and serves as 
financial advisor, “Club Aid” for departmental student organizations, student 
government, and other co-curricular activities. 


The Memorial Student Center Building Cashier provides banking service 
for the numerous student organizations on the campus and for the Memorial 
Student Center businesses. The Cashier’s window is also headquarters for 
the sale of season and individual tickets for various campus presentations. 


Clubs: Many opportunities exist for students interested in co-curricular 
club activities. There are more than 300 organizations on the campus, ranging 
in interest from hometown clubs to technical societies. Their activities include 
discussion meetings, movies, smokers, barbecues, dances, and inspection trips. 


Dances and Social Affairs: Social life at the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas is highlighted by numerous dances and social functions. | 
The various classes, military units, and civilian organizations sponsor dances. 
In addition, certain all-school social functions are held for which outstanding 
name bands provide music. The most elaborate function is the traditional 
Senior Ring Dance and Banquet, when graduating seniors and their guests 
dance to an outstanding orchestra of the year. All parties and other social 
functions, whether held on or off the campus, must be approved by the College. 


Town Hall: The Town Hall series includes the best obtainable artists in 
the fields of music, dance, and theatre. Since its inception, the Town Hall 
roster has boasted such names as Bob Hope, Doris Day, Oscar Levant, Marge 
and Gower Champion, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Fred Waring, Ray 
Conniff, the Kingston Trio, the Houston Symphony, the Boston Pops Orchestra, 
several Broadway musicals, and many other famous entertainment features. 
Activity fees and the sale of season and individual tickets make it possible 
to bring these outstanding programs to the student body at low prices. 


Singing Cadets: This widely known singing unit consists of more than 
sixty students, both civilian and military. The group has appeared in many 
southwestern cities and in Mexico, on numerous broadcasts and telecasts, and 
on various other entertainment programs. Membership is selected from the 
entire student body by auditions held early in the fall semester. 


Dance Band: The All-College Dance Band is made up of both civilian 
and military students. Each year the band plays for various dances and 
shows on and off the campus. Dance tours are made throughout the State 
to play for A. and M. Club dances. Members are chosen by competitive audi- 
tion at the beginning of the fall semester, and rehearsals are held once a week 
in Guion Hall. 


Music Hall: For students interested in music, a building with practice 
rooms and pianos is provided. It is open for use from 8 a.m. until 5 p.m., 
but may be used by special permission at night for instrumental or vocal 
groups. 


Guion Hall Theater: The Guion Hall Theater is operated on weekends 
to provide economical and convenient movie entertainment for the student 
body and College staff. Although good pictures are shown, they are usually 
second-run shows in order to keep costs as low as possible. Guion Hall is also 
used as a meeting place, a concert hall, and for dramatic presentations. 


The Grove: The Grove is an outdoor concrete recreational area with a 
stage, utilized by the Memorial Student Center for the scheduling of movies, 
intramural athletics, concerts, dances, picnics, games, and festivals. 


THE AGGIE PLAYERS 


This is a student organization that offers active participation in theater 
work for college credit or as extracurricular activity. The Aggie Players 
present three to five major dramatic productions a year, and any student is 
invited to join. 
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DEBATE ACTIVITIES 


The Aggie Discussion and Debate Club is sponsored jointly by Student 
Activities and the Department of English. Activities include the annual 
A. and M. debate tournament, six other tournaments, poetry reading, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, and oratory. Interested students should come to the 
Department of English. 


COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICES 


The College Hospital has been remodeled recently to give more efficient 
service. Besides infirmary space for over 100 patients, the facilities now 
include a complete physiotherapy department as well as new laboratory and 
x-ray departments. The medical staff includes specialists in the fields of 
medicine, surgery, radiology, and ear, nose, and throat. 


The Clinic is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays and from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon on Saturdays. The Student Services fee provides for clinic visits, 
diagnostic examinations, care for acute illness, emergency care for accidents, 
and 10 days of infirmary care each semester in cases requiring hospitalization. 
Routine medications for acute illnesses, x-rays, laboratory tests, and local 
ambulance service are also furnished the student without charge. A staff 
of Registered Nurses is on duty, with a staff physician on call, to care for 
emergency cases at any hour. 


Students of the Texas Maritime Academy are provided free Public Health 
Service in Galveston. 


The water of the College is supplied through a College-owned water 
supply system and comes from four deep wells located nine miles northwest 
of the College campus. As a part of the sanitary work carried on throughout 
the entire year, the College laboratories make bacteriological checks of this 
water supply and of the milk supply at regular intervals. 


The College is particularly concerned with the maintenance of the health 
and physical development of its students. It provides one of the finest indoor 
swimming pools in the State, as well as tennis courts, a golf course, athletic 
fields, and physical training. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


The A. and M. College of Texas is non-sectarian, but its high objectives 
cannot be achieved unless its educational program is founded on a solid re- 
ligious life. Divorced from the spiritual aspirations of the individual and of 
the group, education cannot be complete. The basic purpose of education is 
a normal religious life to the end that young people may be not only more 
efficient but better motivated by a sense of duty and obligation. Thus, in an 
atmosphere of tolerance and mutual respect, every student is encouraged to 
maintain his ties with the religious group to which such association may be 
made most fruitful. 


Young Men’s Christian Association: The YMCA endeavors to develop 
the full, rounded man by emphasizing growth in mind, body, and spirit. Be- 
cause of the effect of the YMCA on the lives of many students, it holds a 
coveted spot in the hearts of Aggies. 


The varied and vigorous program of the YMCA depends on student 
participation, initiative, and leadership. The program is centered around 
stimulating the moral and spiritual lives of the students and includes religious 
discussions, Bible study, conferences, intercollegiate visits, steak fries, leader- 
ship development, Freshman Camp, United Nations Club, Preparation for 
Successful Marriage Forums, and many other worthwhile projects. 


All Faiths Chapel: The beautiful All Faiths Chapel, a gift of the Former 
Students, is made of Austin limestone and glass, and is modern in design. 
In addition to providing the opportunity for individual meditation and prayer 
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and serving as a meeting place for small religious groups, the Chapel makes 
available a library of religious books and affords accommodations for small 
weddings, funerals, memorial services, baptisms, vesper services, and other 
religious rites. The Chapel is open at all hours for meditation and prayer. 


Religious Services: In addition to the college religious life staff, there 
are ten churches near the campus whose primary purpose is to serve the 
spiritual needs of the students. The campus religious leadership is deeply 
conscious that the students are in perhaps the most formative period of their 
lives and feel keenly the responsibility for their spiritual development. 


The programs of the respective churches are aimed primarily to meet 
the student needs. Many of the churches have distinct student departments 
with specialized leadership whose sole responsibility is that of ministering to 
the students. The pastors of the churches also give as much time as is neces- 
sary to the students for personal counseling. 


The churches serving the campus have a program similar to that of the 
home church with an expanded young people’s department and dominant 
emphasis upon student interests. In addition to the special student emphasis, 
they have the customary Sunday worship periods, church schools, and young 
people’s organizations promoted to stimulate clear and constructive thinking 
in the important field of religion. The student departments are expanded to 
offer wholesome recreation and social life and social service. 


Religious Emphasis Week: One week during each year is designated 
officially by the College administration as Religious Emphasis Week, in which 
the entire College cooperates. The administration of the College, knowing 
the value of developing the spiritual aspects of the personality of the student, 
encourages all students to attend the services of their choice. 


Courses in Religious Education: The Baptist General Convention of 
Texas; the Church of Christ; the Episcopal Church, Diocese of Texas; the 
B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation; the American Lutheran Church; the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod; the Methodist Church; the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.; the Presbyterian Church, U.P.U.S.A.; and the Roman Catholic Church, 
Diocese of Austin, upon approval of their respective boards, have been author- 
ized to offer courses in Religious Education open to students of junior and 
senior classification. 


A maximum of six semester hours from the following courses in religious 
education may be applied toward a degree from the College. 


305. Old Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Through a chronological study of many characters in the Old Testament, 
the student becomes acquainted with experiences in the lives of these charac- 
ters, through which is revealed the righteous and omnipotent God of the Old 
Testament. 


306. New Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 
After a brief introduction to the New Testament giving the political, 
social, moral and religious situation at the time of Jesus’ birth, the course will 


pursue a character study of key personalities in the New Testament and their 
contribution to the Christian system of thought. 


309. Early Old Testament History. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Story of Bible history as recorded in first five books; study divided into 
five periods between the Creation and the Wilderness wanderings. 


310. Later Old Testament History. (2-0). Credit 2. 


Periods of Bible history studied include: conquest of Canaan, the Judges, 
the united Kingdom, the divided Kingdom, Judah alone, the exile, and return 
from exile. 
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311. The Synoptic Gospels. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the first three Gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, with 
emphasis upon the contribution of each to our knowledge of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 


312. The Gospel of John. (1-0). Credit 1. 


This course is a detailed study of the life and teachings of Jesus as 
reported in the fourth Gospel. Special attention is given to interpretation 
of Jewish customs and institutions for the non-Jewish (Greek) readers. 


313. Survey of the New Testament. (2-0). Credit 2. 


Each book of the New Testament is studied with reference to its author, 
purpose, content, unique characteristics, and the historical background which 
provided the occasion for its writing. 


314. Survey of the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 


Each book of the Old Testament is studied in light of the historical back- 
ground of the Hebrew people and the development of their relationship with 
God. 


318. The Book of Acts. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Chapter by chapter study of Acts; founding and spread of church in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria; Paul’s travels; church among the Gentiles. 


319. The Epistles of Paul. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the life and thought of Paul as found in the Book of Acts and 
Pauline correspondence. A history of the primitive church as reflected in 
these writings. 


320. The Book of Revelation. (1-0). Credit 1. 


This book is studied in the light of the persecution of Christians in the 
Roman Empire, and as an apocalyptic writing to serve in strengthening their 
faith in and loyalty to Christ and to his teaching. 


321. The General Epistles. (1-0). Credit 1. 


A study of the “open letters” written by James, John, Peter, and Jude 
to the early Christian churches, comparing their messages with the recorded 
words of Jesus relative to the situation and problems of their day and ours. 


323. The Life of Jesus. (3-0). Credit 3. 


In this course, the four Gospels are studied with the passages in the four 
books arranged in chronological sequence so as to give a connected account 
of the life of Christ and to reveal similarities and differences in the four 
books. 


324. The Prophetic Movement in the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 


A history of the prophetic movement from the 8th century B.C. to the 
time of the Maccabees. An interesting study of the contribution of the 
prophets to the religious thinking of the day, and the permanent value of 
their teachings. 


325. The Book of Job. (2-0). Credit 2. 

The book of Job is one of the great books of all time. It offers in inter- 
esting form a thorough study of the problem of suffering. 
326. The Psalms. (2-0). Credit 2. 


This study of the book of Psalms includes a glance at Hebrew poetry, 
at the source and background of certain of the Psalms, and a study of their 
beauty of structure and composition and of their interpretation. 


327. An Introduction to the Bible. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A course to acquaint the student with the Bible showing its unity and 
the continuity existing between the Old and New Testaments by a study of 
representative sections of both Testaments together with their historical 
settings and their relationship to each other. 
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329. Proverbs. (1-0). Credit 1. 


This study of the book of Proverbs includes authorship, date of writing, 
and a close study of the practical wisdom contained in the proverbs, of which 
the book is full. 


330. Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. (1-0). Credit 1. 


A study of two neglected books of the Bible—their contents, interpreta- 
tion, and significance. 


335. Comparative Religions. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the most popular contemporary religions of the world as 
channels through which men have tried to find the meaning of life and to 
relate themselves to its values. It includes Buddhism, Confucianism, Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 


CORPS ACTIVITIES 


The aim of the Corps of Cadets is to offer a sound collegiate education 
in both mind and body under strictly military discipline. The method of 
administration of this military discipline and its extension to all phases of the 
cadet’s non-academic life are distinctive at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. Students are organized along military lines and observe 
military practices at all times. They habitually wear the prescribed uniform 
on the campus and live in rooms assigned to them on the basis of their mili- 
tary organization. From reveille to taps, every hour of the cadet’s time is 
accounted for. The regular habits of study and living thus formed, the 
attention to duty, obedience to authority, and love for order inculcated are 
considered among the most valuable features of the military education. While 
some of the graduates enter the military profession, hundreds in all walks 
of civil life attest to the high value of the training received at this institution. 


An integral part of the military system is the requirement of freshmen 
of certain extra duties and activities at the beginning of their college career. 
During the early weeks of their first year the cadets have special drills under 
their cadet officers and follow a rigorous program of behavior designed to 
improve their military posture and to inculcate early respect for upperclass- 
men who are their military superiors. These special activities do not inter- 
fere unduly with the freshman’s academic program nor usurp his prerogatives 
as a private individual. They are supervised by responsible cadet officers 
under the general supervision of the Commandant and are to be distinguished 
from irresponsible hazing which is forbidden by the rules and regulations 
of the College. 


In keeping with the democratic ideals of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, the formation of exclusive societies or fraternities, member- 
ship in which is based on other requirements than individual worth and 
achievement, is forbidden. When new cadets report to the college, all are at 
once put in uniform and, as far as possible, all artificial distinctions based on 
wealth, position, or influence are minimized and the cadet is encouraged to 
achieve his place by individual merit. All cadets live under practically iden- 
tical conditions, and all are rated by the same standards, but there is a wide 
range of opportunity for each to develop in accordance with his needs and 
aptitudes. 


Among Cadet Corps organizations is the Ross Volunteer Company, a mili- 
tary group composed of outstanding cadets. This unit was organized in 1887 
by Colonel T. M. Scott, business manager of the College, for the purpose of 
banding together the most proficient military men in A. and M. College into 
a precision drill team. They were first called the Scott Volunteers. The name 
was changed to Ross Volunteers in 1891 to honor Governor Lawrence Sullivan 
Ross, who in that year became President of the College. It was originally 
the plan of the organization to change its name in honor of each succeeding 
president of the College, but in 1902, at President Harrington’s request, the 
idea was dropped and the name Ross Volunteers made permanent. 
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There are several important cadet organizations that do not come under a 
specific classification. The following should be mentioned as having distinctive 
functions in cadet life: the Aggie Band, the largest college military band in 
the United States; the Rifle and Pistol Teams, which compete in national 
matches; and the Freshman Drill Team, a precision military drill team. 


Students of the Texas Maritime Academy are an integral part of the 
Corps of Cadets. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Publications program at A. and M. College provides students 
with excellent opportunities to learn and practice magazine and newspaper 
technique. Management of the department is vested in the Director of Student 
Publications and the Student Publications Board, composed of faculty mem- 
bers from each of the degree-granting schools. 


The following seven publications are issued, each supervised by a student 
editor: 


The Battalion: This student newspaper is issued four days a week for 
campus readers and residents of the city of College Station. Staff members 
have excellent opportunities to learn newspaper management and respons- 
ibility in addition to newswriting and editing. Junior and senior editors re- 
ceive salaries commensurate with their responsibilities. 


The Aggieland: The yearbook of the student body has the largest staff 
requirement in Student Publications, and recruits from all classes are wel- 
comed to document the school year’s activities. 


The Engineer: Published six times annually by students in the School 
of Engineering, this journal promotes scholarly investigation and technical 
writing. 


The Agriculturist: Students in the School of Agriculture produce a 
quarterly magazine which concerns itself with articles related to the field 
of agriculture. 


The Southwestern Veterinarian: Produced quarterly by students of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, this publication is rated as one of the nation’s 
leading college veterinary journals. 


The A & M Review: A magazine of campus-wide interest is edited by 
students in the School of Arts and Sciences and published four times a year. 


Student Directory: Each year the Office of Student Publications issues 
a college directory of students, faculty, and staff. 


Participation in Student Publications is not limited to any course of study 
or student classification. All interested students should contact the depart- 
ment, which is located on the ground floor of the YMCA Building. 


THE TEXAS AGGIE BAND 


The Texas Aggie Band is the official band of the A. and M. College. 
It is often referred to as the “pulse of the Spirit of Aggieland” and furnishes 
music for military ceremonies, yell practices, and athletic events. 


The Texas Aggie Band is housed as a military unit of the Corps of Cadets, 
and band members may pursue either the Army or Air Force ROTC program. 
Band membership is not limited by the course of study to be taken. As the 
College has no School of Music, the total rehearsal time is limited to approxi- 
mately four and one-half hours per week. 


Interested new students should indicate on the advanced room reserva- 
tion card their desire to participate. No try-outs are necessary. Although 
a large number of College-owned and government-owned instruments are 
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available for issue, it is advised that students having their own instruments 
bring them. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Intramural athletics feature contests between military units and between 
civilian organizations. The intramural program, which is one of the most 
outstanding in the country, includes basketball, bowling, cross country, fencing, 
flag football, golf, gymnastics, handball, horseshoes, rifle shooting, softball, 
swimming and diving, table tennis, tennis, track, volleyball, and wrestling. 
Ample physical facilities are available to accommodate these comprehensive 
intramural activities. . 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


The A. and M. College of Texas is a member of the Southwest Athletic 
Conference, which embraces eight leading major colleges and universities— 
the University of Texas, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Baylor University, Rice University, Texas Christian University, Southern 
Methodist University, the University of Arkansas, and Texas Technological 
College. The intercollegiate program includes football, baseball, basketball, 
track, cross country, swimming, tennis, and golf. Varsity teams in each sport 
are known as the Texas Aggies, and the uniforms used by the players are 
in the school’s colors, maroon and white. 


Center of athletics is Kyle Field, which contains the football stadium 
seating 35,460. Temporary bleachers and cinder path boxes give a total 
capacity of 41,594. A quarter-mile cinder track with a 220-yard straightaway 
and a baseball diamond with 4,000 seats afford excellent facilities for these 
sports. G. Rollie White Coliseum, seating 8,500, is available for basketball 
and other indoor College events. The P. L. Downs, Jr., Natatorium, with 
swimming pool 100 by 60 feet and with lockers and showers, has seats for 600 
spectators. A new outdoor olympic type swimming pool has greatly expanded 
the facilities for this popular sport. An 18-hole golf course available to stu- 
dents is located on the campus. 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


Employment for Graduates 


The College feels a definite responsibility for the proper professional 
placement of its graduates. Assistance in fulfilling this responsibility is 
shared jointly by the faculty and the Office of Placement and Special Services. 
The function of this office is to maintain active contact with prospective 
employers of the graduating students and alumni in such manner that well 
qualified men may be directed to suitable job opportunities. 


Supplementing assistance in securing professional employment, this office 
cooperates with other College departments in an educational program designed 
to acquaint undergraduates with opportunities in the fields of work in which 
they are interested, and to advise on problems which will be met in entering 
professional employment. Assistance is given students in preparing creden- 
tials for submission to employers as well as advice on the proper approach in 
seeking a job. Assistance is also given undergraduates in securing employ- 
ment during the summer vacation. 


Seniors and graduate students who wish to make use of these services are 
requested to file a record of their qualifications with the Placement and 
Special Services Office early in the year in which their college work will be 
completed. There is no charge for this service other than for personal leaf- 
lets, which are prepared at cost on request. 


Employment for Students 


Part-time employment of resident students is coordinated by the Office 
of Student Labor and Loans, a part of the services of the Office of Placement 
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and Special Services. Every effort is made to develop new employment op- 
portunities outside of the College. To become eligible for employment, a 
student must have been admitted to the College by the Director of Admissions 
and have an accepted application on file with the Office of Student Labor and 
Loans. Continued eligibility for employment is contingent on satisfactory 
performance of work and on the ability of the student to maintain good 
scholastic standing. 


Ordinarily only those students whose financial resources are limited may 
be considered for employment. Assignments are made primarily on the basis 
of need and sincerity of purpose. 


Loan Funds 


The College is participating in the National Defense Education Act Stu- 
dent Loan program. Available funds are limited, and applications should 
be made not later than June 15 for the next school year or December 1 for 
the next Spring semester. Inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar’s 
Office. 


The Association of Former Students administers other substantial loan 
funds which are available to students who have completed at least one year 
of attendance. 


Smaller emergency loans are available through the Office of Student 
Labor to students already enrolled. Emergency type small loans, limited to 
$20.00 for 30 days, are available to students on presentation of identification 
card and current fee slip. No charge is made, but donations are accepted. 


Loan eligibility is based upon the student’s satisfactory record, and the 
amount of each loan depends upon the student’s actual needs. 


Special Services 


Special services of the Office of Placement and Special Services include 
the administration of the Short Courses program. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Certain academic regulations have been set up by the faculty for the 
purpose of assisting the student to secure the maximum benefit from his 
studies. These regulations, contained in the copy of College Regulations given 
to each student when he enters the College, serve as a guide in such impor- 
tant matters as choice of course and subjects, methods of study, attendance, 
examinations, promotion, and graduation. 


By means of reports at regular intervals, frequent conferences with the 
deans, the Registrar, Office of the Dean of Students, and members of the 
teaching staff, the authorities of the College keep in close touch with the 
student’s progress; and such advice and counsel are offered from time to 
time as seem justified in each case. For failure to keep up with his studies, 
the student may at any time be dropped from the rolls of the College. 


The College reserves the right to modify the curricula or withdraw any 
course when it appears wise to do so. 


DEGREES OFFERED 


The following degrees are offered for the satisfactory completion of resi- 
dent study in the appropriate curriculum: 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 

Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) 
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Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering (B.P.E.) 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.) 
Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Arts (M.A.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Education (D.Ed.) 

Doctor of Engineering (D.Eng.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


On the basic of acceptable professional experience, the following profes- 
sonal degrees in engineering are offered to graduates of the College: 


Aerospace Engineer (Aero.E.) 
Agricultural Engineer (A.E.) 
Architectural Engineer (Arch.E.) 
Chemical Engineer (Ch.E.) 

Civil Engineer (C.E.) 

Electrical Engineer (E.E.) 
Geological Engineer (Geol.E.) 
Industrial Engineer (Ind.E.) 
Mechanical Engineer (M.E.) 
Petroleum Engineer (P.E.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


The diploma of the College, with the appropriate degree, will be granted 
to the student who has made formal application for the undergraduate degree 
and has satisfied the following requirements: 


1. He must complete one of the regular courses of study leading to a 
degree. 


2. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
applied to this degree must equal at least the number of hours which he 
carried in courses at this institution which are applied to this degree. Grades 
of F or WF shall be included, except such grades and grades of D made in 
the freshman year or summer session preceding that year which are subse- 
quently repeated satisfactorily during the student’s first four semesters in 
college. Grades of WP shall be excluded. 


3. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
in his major department applicable to this degree must equal at least the 
number of hours which he carried at this institution in his major department 
which are applied to this degree. Grades of F and WF shall be included, 
but grades of WP shall be excluded. 


4. Grades made in courses elected in excess of a student’s degree require- 
ments shall be counted, but if failed such courses need not be repeated. 


5. Effective with the class graduating in January 1964, a candidate for 
a baccalaureate degree is required to take the Graduate Record Examination 
in the semester preceding the semester or term in which he expects to receive 
his degree. 


6. Students of the Texas Maritime Academy are required to pass an 
examination administered by the United States Coast Guard for Third Mate 
or Third Assistant Engineer, United States Merchant Marine. 
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7. He must have settled all financial obligations to the College. 


8. He must be formally recommended for graduation by the Academic 
Council after consideration of his complete record. 


9. Unless registered in absentia or excused by his dean, he must be 
present in person at the graduation exercises. 


These requirements must be completed and all grades on record in the 
Registrar’s Office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday preceding Commence- 
ment Day. 


Requirements for an advanced degree are outlined in the Graduate Bul- 
letin. 


CANDIDACY FOR A DEGREE 


During the semester or summer session preceding the conferring of the 
degree, a student must be officially registered in the College. Formal appli- 
cation for degrees must be submitted to the Registrar, on forms provided for 
that purpose, not later than 90 days prior to the end of the semester, or 30 
days prior to the end of the summer term, in which the student expects to 
complete his requirements for graduation. 


In order to be a candidate for a degree at the end of a semester or sum- 
mer term, a student at the beginning of that semester or term must fulfill 
the following two conditions: 


1. He must be registered for the courses necessary to complete the re- 
quirements of his curriculum. 


2. For work of his final semester or summer term, he must not lack a 
grade point ratio in excess of 1.50 in his major field and for his over-all pro- 
gram of studies in order to meet the grade point requirement for graduation. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


A candidate for a baccalaureate degree must complete the requirements 
of the final year’s work of his curriculum in residence at this institution 
except that six semester hours may be accepted in transfer. However, in 
every case the student must complete at least thirty-six semester hours of 
upper level work of the last two years of his curriculum at this institution. 


In satisfying baccalaureate degree requirements, a junior college student 
transferring to this college must complete in residence at A. and M. College 
at least the equivalent of the total semester hours required in the junior and 
senior years of his curriculum minus six hours. The work completed at 
A. and M. College must include thirty-six semester hours of upper level work 
of the last two years of his curriculum. 


Candidates for a baccalaureate degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture will 
generally be limited to those courses taught in the freshman and sophomore 
years at this institution. 


A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Science degree from the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year pre- 
medical curriculum at A. and M. College and at least one year at a Class A 
medical school, with a minimum total of 137 acceptable semester hours, sub- 
ject to the usual grade point requirement. 


A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Science degree from the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year pre- 
medical curriculum at A. and M. College and at least one year at a Class A 
dental school with a minimum total of 137 acceptable semester hours, subject 
to the usual grade point requirement. 
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A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year pre- 
law curriculum at A. and M. College and one year at an accredited law school 
with a minimum total of 187 acceptable semester hours, subject to the usual 
grade point requirement. 


GRADUATION WITH HONORS 


All candidates for baccalaureate or Doctor of Veterinary Medicine de- 
grees are eligible for graduation with “Honors.” Graduation with Honors 
shall be based upon the average of all grades made by a student on the 
courses taken at A. and M. College. Those students who complete less than 
seventy-five semester hours of credit at A. and M. College must show a grade 
point ratio on all work done elsewhere equal to that required at A. and M. 
College for the appropriate category for honors. They shall be designated 
as follows: 


(1). With High Honors: To be graduated with “High Honors” a student 
must have a grade point ratio of 2.80 or above. 


(2). With Honors: A student may be graduated with ‘‘Honors” if his 
grade point ratio is within the range of 2.50 to 2.79 inclusive. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 


Effective with the class graduating in January 1964, a candidate for 
a baccalaureate degree is required to take the Graduate Record Examination 
in the semester preceding the semester or term in which he expects to receive 
his degree. The completion of this examination is considered as one of his 
requirements for a degree. 


TWO DEGREES 


A candidate for a second Bachelor’s degree must have been in residence 
at least two academic years and must have completed all the essential work 
of the second curriculum not covered in the first; in all such cases the total 
amount required must be at least 30 semester hours additional to the greater 
number required for either degree. 


CHANGE OF CURRICULUM 


Applications for change of curriculum shall be passed upon by the deans 
of the schools and heads of divisions concerned. A student under 21 years 
of age must have the written consent of his parent or guardian. 


At the time of the change, the dean of the school or head of the division 
to which the transfer is being made will indicate any courses on the student’s 
record which are to be excluded from requirements for his new curriculum 
and will so advise the Registrar. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


College credit may be given for satisfactory scores on the College Board 
Advanced Placement Examinations in the following subjects: 


American History French 
Biology German 
Chemistry Mathematics 
English Composition Spanish 


The College offers its own series of advanced placement examinations. 
These may be taken instead of the College Board Advanced Placement Exam- 
inations to obtain college credit. There is no charge for taking these examina- 
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tions. The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers credit by 
examination in the following courses: 


Biology 101, 107, 115 

Chemistry 101, 102 

English 103, 104 

History 105, 106 

Mathematics 102, 103 

Modern Language 101, 102, 108, 104, 105, 106, 109, 110 


The Director of Admissions and Registrar will furnish all necessary in- 
formation to anyone interested in obtaining credit by means of these exam- 
inations. 


TRANSFER OF CREDITS 


As a general policy credit will be given in transfer for work completed 
with a grade of C or better at another properly accredited institution. Work 
completed with the grade of D must be validated before it can be transferred. 
Validation may be by examination or by completion with a grade of C or 
better of more advanced work in the same subject area. Any student desiring 
to validate work done elsewhere should discuss with the Registrar the condi- 
tions necessary for validation of his particular work and secure from him 
authorization for such action. Credits given by transfer are provisional and 
may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the College is unsatis- 
factory. 


Work done in an institution not properly accredited must be validated 
by one of the two methods of validation already mentioned before it can be 
transferred. 


Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture will generally 
be limited to those courses normally taught in the freshman and sophomore 
years at this institution. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers no correspond- 
ence courses. A student in residence at this institution will be permitted to 
receive undergraduate credit for correspondence courses taken elsewhere only 
when written permission has been granted in advance by the dean of his 
school. 


Credit earned in a course completed by correspondence will be accepted 
only after a validating examination has been passed unless the final examina- 
tion is taken under the supervision of the Registrar at this college. An 
exception will be made in the case of courses taken through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 


Not more than twelve semester hours of credit taken in correspondence 
work may be applied toward the requirements for a degree. No more than 34 
semester hours of approved extension class and correspondence study credit 
may be applied toward a Bachelor’s degree. 


REQUIREMENT IN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY 


In order to meet the legal requirements for a baccalaureate degree, all 
students must have credit for six semester hours of American history or three 
semester hours of American history and three semester hours of Texas his- 
tory, in addition to the long-standing government requirement of Government 
206 and credit for three semester hours of military or air science. For those 
students who do not take military or air science, six hours of government 
must be completed. Such students must complete Government 206 and 207. 
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In satisfying the government requirement for a teacher’s certificate, 
Government 206 and 207 may be used. Government 205 will fulfill this 
requirement. Credit for basic military science cannot be used in satisfying 
this requirement. 


REQUIREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students under 21 years of age at the time of entrance are required 
to complete Physical Education 101, 102, 201, 202. 


Transfer students will be given exemption from one semester of required 
physical education for each semester of course work completed at the other 
institution. 


Students who have completed as much as one year of service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States on active duty will be exempt from the require- 
ment in physical education. 


REQUIREMENT IN MILITARY TRAINING 


Any student entering with freshman classification (less than 30 semester 
hours of credit) who is a citizen of the United States, physically qualified, 
under 21 years of age, and who has had no previous service with the Armed 
Forces must successfully complete two years of military training. 


Enrollment in air science, military science, or naval science is synonymous 
with enrollment in the Corps of Cadets and is a part of military training as 
offered at this college. The Corps is organized into military units which 
are constantly under military discipline and supervision; likewise, the members 
of the Corps are required at all times to wear the appropriate uniform. 


Members of the Corps of Cadets, who are housed in military units, will, 
upon the completion of the basic course, make application for advanced course 
contract, and, if qualified, be enrolled in advanced course ROTC. Students 
are reminded that acceptance of an advanced course ROTC contract requires 
completion of the advanced course ROTC curriculum, completion of the ROTC 
summer camp, and acceptance of a reserve commission if one is tendered. 
The foregoing become integral parts of the degree requirements of advanced 
course ROTC students. Therefore, for those students under an advanced 
course ROTC contract, the College will not grant a degree prior to acceptance 
of a reserve commission. Likewise, the reserve commission will be withheld 
from advanced course ROTC students who have completed requirements for 
a reserve commission until they have completed work for their academic 
degree. 


Students in the Texas Maritime Academy should refer to the paragraphs 
headed “United States Navy and the Texas Maritime Academy” in the section 
of this catalogue devoted to the Texas Maritime Academy. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR AN ADVANCED ROTC CONTRACT 


To be considered for an advanced course ROTC contract a student must: 
(1) be morally and physically qualified, (2) attain junior classification with 
a minimum grade point ratio of 1.00, (8) have satisfactorily completed the 
ROTC basic course or have served at least one year of active military service, 
(4) attain a passing score on the ROTC qualifying examination. 


Where the number of contracts to be awarded is for any reason limited, 
those candidates with the highest qualifications will receive contracts for 
advanced training. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT IN MILITARY TRAINING FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 


Students who have completed one year of service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty are exempt from further military training 
and may be given academic credit of four semester hours for basic ROTC. 
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Students who have completed six months (under RFA 1955) but less than 
one year of active duty in the Armed Forces of the United States will be given 
academic credit for the first year of Army ROTC, but will be required to live 
in the Corps of Cadets. Such students may be given academic credit for two 
semester hours of Army basic ROTC. (Credit for six months’ training does 
not apply to the Air Force ROTC.) 


Students who have served for at least one year in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty and who hold a commission are exempt from 
further military training and may be given academic credit of sixteen semester 
hours for basic and advanced ROTC. 


A student wishing to receive such credit should file a photostatic or certi- 
fied copy of his discharge with the Registrar’s Office so that appropriate 
credit may be allowed. 


ENGLISH CONFERENCES 


Students enrolled in courses in English composition are required to attend 
conferences with their instructors. 


ASSEMBLIES 


In most of the teaching divisions of the College, students are required 
to attend assemblies at intervals during the session. Prominent speakers 
are presented at the assemblies for the discussion of topics of general and 
Special interest. 


THE GRADING SYSTEM 


Since one comes to college for an education, his grades are usually taken 
as an indication of the proficiency of his endeavors. The student’s semester 
grade in a course is based upon recitation, written exercises and tests, labora- 
tory work, and the final examination. The final examination has a weight 
of one-fourth of the final grade, and the proportionate weight assigned to 
each of the other factors is determined by the head of the department ad- 
ministering the course. 


There are four passing grades signifying various degrees of achievement, 
and grade points are awarded on the basis of these grades. 


Grade Points 
Range per 


Grade Description (Inclusive) Semester Hour 
A Excellent 92-100 3 

B Good 84- 91 2 

C Fair 76- 83 it 

D Passing 70- 75 0 


The lowest passing grade is 70. There is one failing grade, F, below 
70, indicating work of unsatisfactory quality. Credit for a course failed may 
be obtained only by satisfactorily repeating the course in class, except that in 
a course including both theory and practice, the head of a department may 
excuse a student from repeating the practice if his grade in the practice is 
B or better, and if in the judgment of the head of the department the repeti- 
ead is not necessary. The student must register for both theory and practice, 

owever. 


The temporary grade “Inc.” (Incomplete) indicates that the student has 
satisfactorily completed the course with the exception of a major quiz, final 
examination, or other work. This grade is given only when the deficiency is 
due to authorized absence or other cause beyond the control of the student 
and when the work already done has been of a quality acceptable for the 
satisfactory completion of the course. The privilege of completing such work 
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is limited to the end of the first month of his succeeding semester in college; 
otherwise the student must repeat the course in order to receive credit, unless 
for good reason his dean grants an extension of time. 


Permission to remove a semester grade of “Inc.” received because of 
absence from a quiz or examination may be granted by the head of the de- 
partment only on receipt of official notice that the absence was authorized 
or evidence that the cause for the absence prevented making normal prepara- 
tion to take the quiz or examination before the close of the semester. 


When a student resigns or is dropped from the College after the first two 
weeks of a semester, the Registrar calls for his grades and enters on his 
permanent record the symbol WP after each course in which he is passing 
and WF after each course in which he is not making a passing grade. All 
WF’s and F’s will be taken into account in determining his grade point ratio 
thereafter unless for cause the Executive Committee directs otherwise. 


The semester grade in a subject which a student is required to drop 
on account of failure to keep up with the work is F. 


REPETITION OF A COURSE TO IMPROVE GRADE 


Any student who wishes to repeat a course to improve his grade in that 
course must do so before he completes a more advanced course in the same 
subject-matter field. 


GRADE POINT RATIO 


A student’s grade point ratio for any period is computed by dividing 
the total number of semester hours for which he received grades into the 
total number of grade points earned in that period. Grades of WF and F 
are included, but grades of WP are excluded. 


Only the record made in course work for which the student was registered 
in this institution is used in determining his grade point ratio. 


GRADE REPORTS 


Preliminary Report: A preliminary report of the student’s progress is 
sent to the parent or guardian about eight weeks after the beginning of each 
semester. 


Semester Reports: At the close of each semester, a report of the stu- 
dent’s work during the semester is sent directly to the parent or guardian. 


Unsatisfactory Work: During the session the deans receive reports from 
the members of the teaching staff on students doing unsatisfactory work. 
These reports form the basis for personal conferences with the students 
concerned and for special notices to parents and guardians. 


Reports to High Schools: At the close of the first semester, a report is 
sent to each accredited high school showing the grades made by the freshmen 
entering the College from that school. 


DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 


A student who completes a semester schedule of at least 15 hours with 
no grade lower than C and with a grade point ratio of not less than 2.25 
for the semester shall be designated as a “Distinguished Student”. In official 
acknowledgment of the designation, he is issued a Distinguished Student 
card by the dean of his school. 


As a recognition of his scholastic achievement, the College allows a Dis- 
tinguished Student to present his card to the instructor during the next suc- 
ceeding semester after he distinguishes and, without requirement or privilege 
of making up the work missed, absent himself from any theory class except 
for announced quizzes provided, however, that any student who without per- 
mission of the instructor leaves a class to which he has reported shall be given 
a grade of zero’for the day’s work. This privilege may be revoked for cause 
at any time by the dean of the student’s school. 
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HONORARY SCHOLASTIC SOCIETIES 


Students ranking near the top of their class scholastically will be con- 
sidered for admission to one or more of the national honorary societies de- 
scribed below. The honor societies are intended to reward the student of 
character and ability, and membership in them is a well-recognized mark of 
distinction which becomes a part of one’s permanent record. 


Alpha Kappa Delta. This is the only national sociology honor society. 
Membership is by election and all graduate and undergraduate students with 
at least a “B” average in sociology, an over-all grade point average of 2.00, 
and at least 10 hours of sociology are eligible as candidates for this society. 


Alpha Pi Mu. This fraternity is a national industrial engineering society. 
Eligibility for membership is limited to juniors in the upper fifth of the in- 
dustrial engineering class, and to seniors in the upper third, together with 
demonstrated qualities of leadership, ethicality, sociability, and breadth of 
interest. 


Alpha Zeta. This is the oldest national agricultural honor fraternity in 
the country. Election to membership is limited to junior and senior students 
in agriculture who have achieved outstanding records of scholarship, charac- 
ter, and leadership in their chosen fields. 


Chi Epsilon. Civil engineering students may be elected by the present 
membership to this national honorary scholastic fraternity. It is open to 
junior and senior students who have a scholastic rank in the upper one-third 
of their class with an appropriate grade point ratio as defined in the mem- 
bership requirements of the society. 


Eta Kappa Nu. Electrical engineering majors are eligible for membership 
in this national honor society. It is open to junior students in the top one- 
fourth of their class and to senior students in the top one-third of their class. 


Iota Lambda Sigma. This fraternity is a national society open to all 
industrial education majors. Students are required to have an over-all grade 
point average of 1.50, and of 2.00 in industrial education courses for member- 
ship. Its objectives are to encourage and develop scholarship, leadership, and 
a professional pride among industrial education students. 


Phi Eta Sigma. Election to this freshman honor society is automatic 
upon attainment of a grade point ratio of 2.50 or better in all freshman work 
for one semester or more. The individual must have carried an academic load 
of at least 13 semester hours and must not have transferred more than 20 
hours from another college. 


Phi Kappa Phi. Open to all academic fields in the undergraduate school, 
this honor society elects its membership from those students who are within 
a year of graduation in a four-year course and are within the top one-tenth 
of their class scholastically. The student must have been registered one year 
in the College to be eligible. Graduate students with outstanding records who 
have satisfied the residence requirement are also eligible for membership. 


Phi Lambda Upsilon. This is the oldest national chemical honor fraternity 
in the country. Election to membership is limited to junior, senior, and gradu- 
ate students in chemistry and chemical engineering who have achieved out- 
pees records of scholarship, character, and leadership in their chosen 

ields. 


Phi Zeta. Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who rank in the 
upper ten per cent of the junior class or upper twenty-five per cent of the 
senior class and who have a grade point ratio of at least 2.25 in their entire 
veterinary curriculum through the preceding semester are eligible for election 
to this honor society. 


Sigma Gamma Tau. Aerospace engineering students may be elected 
by the present membership to this national honorary scholastic fraternity. 
The minimum grade point ratio is 2.00 for eligibility for this society. 
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Sigma Pi Sigma. Students elected to membership in this national physics 
honor society must attain high standards of scholarship, outstanding achieve- 
ment in physics, and promise of professional merit. A minimum grade point 
average of 2.00 and a grade of B or better in an advanced physics course is 
required for eligibility. 


Sigma Xi. The object of this society is to encourage original investiga- 
tion in science, pure and applied. It is open to graduate students and to staff 
members of the A. and M. College System who have shown a marked excel- 
lence in one or more departments of pure or applied science and given evi- 
dence of an aptitude for scientific research. 


Tau Beta Pi. Students in the School of Engineering who rank in the top 
one-eighth of the junior class or top one-tenth of the senior class are eligible 
for election to this society. This is the oldest national engineering society 
founded for the purpose of recognizing scholarship. 


SCHOLASTIC PROBATION 


Whenever a student’s cumulative record indicates that he is failing to 
make satisfactory progress, he is considered as scholastically deficient. The 
cause of the deficiency will be investigated by the dean of his school, and 
the student may be placed on scholastic probation of such terms as the dean 
shall designate, or he may be required to withdraw from the College if the 
deficiency warrants. 


Scholastic probation is a conditional permission for a student to continue 
in school after he has become scholastically deficient or after he has incurred 
an excessive number of unauthorized absences. This permission is granted 
by the dean of the student’s school when an analysis of the deficiency indicates 
that a continuation is in the best interests of the student and the College. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Sophomore, junior, and senior classification will be granted on comple- 
tion of 30, 60, and 95 semester hours respectively. 


EXCESS HOURS 


A student may register for the regular semester program in his curricu- 
lum if he is in good standing. With the dean’s approval, necessary adjust- 
ments for minor irregularities may be authorized up to 20 hours. Registration 
for 21 hours or more may be approved under the following conditions: 


Hours Grade Point Ratio Last Semester or Overall 
21 1.50 
De 2.00 
23 2.25 
24 2.50 


The normal amount of work a student may carry in a six-week summer 
term is 6 semester hours (or 7 if part is practice). Hours in excess of a 
normal load may be authorized in certain cases by the student’s dean in con- 
formance with the limitations that apply during the academic year. For the 
entire summer session the maximum number permissible is 15 semester hours. 
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TRAINING FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Government Employment 


The United States Government employs many college graduates trained 
in specialized fields of engineering, agriculture, and the natural and social 
sciences for assignment either at home or abroad. In some instances experi- 
ence is a desirable or necessary qualification for federal employment. Within 
fixed limits graduate study is normally accepted as the equivalent of experi- 
ence. Except for positions of high rank, employment is on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. Information concerning these opportunities and Civil 
Service examinations to qualify for them is readily obtainable from any United 
States Post Office or from the Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Students interested in governmental service with local, state, national, 
or international agencies are advised to consider the courses listed in the 
areas of public administration, governmental organization and functions, 
economics, business, and sociology. 


Agricultural Foreign Service 


Recently many specialists in agriculture have been appointed to adminis- 
ter technical programs of the United States in foreign countries. In addition 
to their own field of specialization, such technically trained candidates will 
often find some knowledge of foreign language (French, German, Portuguese, 
Russian, or Spanish) useful. They should likewise command a good knowl- 
edge of our own language, government and history, and economics. Students 
who are interested in such a program should at the earliest possible date con- 
fer with the Director of Agricultural Instruction and the head of the subject 
matter department of major interest in order to work out a satisfactory de- 
gree program. 


The Foreign Service of the United States 


Superior students who plan to take the examinations for career officers 
in the Foreign Service of the United States are urged to consult the Head of 
the Department of History and Government or the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 
In general they should follow a broad program of study with emphasis on 
English, foreign languages, history and government, economics, mathematics 
and statistics, literature, geography, anthropology, and similar courses. Those 
primarily interested in Latin America might refer to the paragraph on Latin 
American studies in the School of Arts and Sciences for some specific sug- 
gestions. Besides the general examinations on the reading of English and on 
vocabulary, on statistics and mathematics, on general knowledge, and on 
written English, candidates take special examinations on world or United 
States history and government, economics, and modern languages. 
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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Teacher education is an important part of the college curriculum, so 
much that it is a college-wide enterprise. The Council on Teacher Education, 
an administrative body, comprised of representatives from all departments 
engaged in teacher education, gives general direction to the institutional pro- 
gram. All of the teacher preparation programs are fully certified and meet 
the standards set forth by the State of Texas and the Texas Education Agency. 


Students who decide on a career in teacher education will find the field 
offers many challenging opportunities for advancement. The good teacher 
should possess a keen desire to work understandingly with youths, their par- 
ents, and his professional associates. 


A student may prepare for teaching by selecting a program in one of four 
departments of the College. These are the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation in the School of Agriculture; the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology and the Department of Health and Physical Education, both in the 
School of Arts and Sciences; and the Department of Industrial Education in 
the School of Engineering. 


The student may choose teaching fields from among those listed below: 


Agricultural Education History 

Biology Industrial Arts Education 
Business Industrial Vocational Education 
Chemistry Journalism 

Driver Education Mathematics 

English Physics 

General Science Spanish 


Health and Physical Education 


An approved graduate program is available to those who wish to do addi- 
tional work in either the Departments of Agricultural Education, Industrial 
Education, or Education and Psychology. A minor program is offered by the 
Department of Health and Physical Education. Professional programs are 
approved for certification of superintendents, principals, supervisors, counse- 
lors, visiting teachers, and master teachers within subject-matter areas. 


The Placement Office of the College endeavors to assist graduates and 
students of the College in securing suitable teaching positions and to assist 
boards of education and other officials in securing teachers. The Placement 
Office makes every effort to place candidates who register for the service in 
good positions. Information obtained from professors and others is confi- 
dential. No charge is made for this service. 


Education and Psychology 


The Department of Education and Psychology coordinates the programs 
of teacher preparation in the academic areas commonly taught in the high 
school. Areas of specialization may be obtained in biology, business, chemis- 
a Aa te general science, history, journalism, mathematics, physics, and 

panish. 

Students may choose to major in the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology or in the college department representing their subject-matter spe- 
cialty. In either case the student must complete a 24-hour sequence in his 
teaching fields, or he must select a 48-hour approved program in the broad 
field of social studies or of natural sciences. In addition 18 hours of courses 
in education and psychology will be required for certification. Majors in the 
department itself will take 12 additional hours in professional development 
and will follow the four-year program outlined in the section of this catalogue 
devoted to the School of Arts and Sciences. 


The Department offers a graduate program leading to the Master of 
Education or Master of Science degree. It prepares students for professional 
certification as master teachers or as superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
counselors, or visiting teachers. Certification at the professional level re- 
quires three years of teaching experience in addition to graduate level train- 
ing. 
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Health and Physical Education 


The Department of Health and Physical Education offers a major for the 
student interested in a career as a: (1) physical education teacher in sec- 
ondary or.elementary schools; (2) athletic coach of an interschool sport; or 
(3) athletic trainer. Students completing the prescribed curriculum will be 
eligible for the Provisional All Grade Level Certificate in Health and Physical 
Education and a Provisional Secondary Certificate. 


Agricultural Education 


Training provided in Agricultural Education prepares the prospective 
teacher to operate a program of vocational agriculture as an integral part of 
the high school educational system. Agricultural education majors may also 
qualify for a second teaching field in biology. The curriculum in agricultural 
education provides a well-rounded education in areas involving teacher-stu- 
dent and teacher-community relationships, science, technical agriculture, and 
general education. 


Courses involving teacher-student and teacher-community relationships 
offered in the agricultural education curriculum are educational psychology, 
secondary school curriculum, principles of agricultural education, course build- 
ing for in-school youth, Future Farmer and Young Farmer activities, adult 
education, methods of developing supervised farming programs, student 
teaching in vocational agriculture, and agricultural journalism. These courses 
are designed to develop basic educational philosophies, methods of selecting 
problems to be taught, and methods of teaching in-school youth, young farm- 
ers, and adult farmers. 


A minimum of 55 semester hours in technical agriculture is required for 
agricultural education graduates. This provides an opportunity for the grad- 
uate to have a knowledge of the technical agriculture that is essential for 
successfully teaching vocational agriculture. 


General education receives emphasis in the agricultural education cur- 
riculum. This includes courses in English, history, government, mathematics, 
and economics. Thirty semester hours of science are included in the agri- 
cultural education curriculum. This training prepares the prospective high 
school teacher of vocational agriculture to operate an efficient educational 
program in agriculture. Since this educational program includes both high 
school students and adult farmers, the prospective teacher must be technically 
and professionally competent. 


Industrial Education 


The Department of Industrial Education offers two options in teacher 
preparation leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in industrial education. 
Qualified students may pursue any of the courses of study described below 
with reasonable assurance of being able to secure a position in the field for 
which they have prepared. Master of Education, Master of Science, and Doc- 
tor of Education degrees are also available with majors in industrial education. 


Industrial Arts Education 


Graduates of this curriculum may become industrial arts teachers in the 
junior and senior high schools of the State. (Industrial arts in these schools 
includes general shop, electrical work, woodwork, technical drawing, plastics, 
ceramics, leather, and other craft courses.) The industrialization of the South- 
west ie ec ares many outstanding opportunities for the prospective industrial 
arts teacher 


Vocational Industrial Education 


The vocational industrial teacher education option in the industrial edu- 
cation curriculum is intended for teachers, supervisors, and directors for the 
vocational industrial schools and classes of Texas. Since the men completing 
this course are to qualify as teachers under the State Plan for Vocational 
Education, a candidate for a degree must satisfy the requirements for one 
of the classes of vocational teachers as specified in the State Plan. The 
Head of the Department of Industrial Education will assist the student in 
the preparation of his degree plan. 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Purposes 


The Counseling and Testing Center provides testing, counseling, and 
guidance services to students and related consultative services to the faculty 
and staff. 


Counseling 


At the Center a student will find professionally qualified counselors 
with whom he can discuss in confidence problems of a personal, vocational 
or educational nature. A student may request help of the Counseling and 
Testing Center, or he may be referred by a proper representative of the col- 
lege, a parent, or other interested persons. 


Counselors help the student better understand himself in order that his 
decisions—educational, personal, and vocational—will reflect maturity of judg- 
ment and a realistic appraisal of his abilities, interests, and aptitudes. 
Guidance 


The group guidance program assists college students with problems which 
are common to most students—such as the choice of a course of study, how 
to study in college, improvement of college reading abilities, and a survey of 
fields of knowledge. A student may enroll voluntarily in any group guidance 
course of his choice, or he may be recommended for such a course by an ad- 
visor or counselor. These courses each carry one hour of college credit and 
may be used as electives in degree programs. 


Basic 102. College Reading: This laboratory course is designed to develop 
in students maximal proficiency in reading college level materials. Rate of 
reading, comprehension, and vocabulary are improved through programmed 
exercises and use of teaching machines. Skills important in surveying, skim- 
ming, scanning, reviewing, and studying written material are developed. 
Students with advanced standing may emphasize research, scientific, or ana- 
lytie reading skills. 


Basic 103. College Study: This course is designed to help students to de- 
velop more effective study skills, time schedules, note-taking, examination 
skills, and basic textbook study methods. The course is not a tutoring course, 
but it will emphasize methods of efficient study. 


Basic 105. The World of Work: This is a course designed to familiarize the 
student who has not decided upon a vocational goal with the demands, re- 
quired skills, and rewards of various occupational areas. Most of the major 
occupational areas are studied intensively, and each student is given an op- 
portunity to study his aptitudes and interests, and to relate them to various 
vocational requirements. 


Basic 105 is a required course for General Curriculum students, those 
students who are interested in attending A. and M. but have not decided upon 
a major field of study. In cooperation with the Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, who administers the General Curriculum program, a counselor 
from the Counseling and Testing Center helps the student plan his program 
at some time prior to his registration for the first semester. 


Basic 106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge: This is a course recommended for 
the student who has his vocational goal more clearly in mind. The course 
acquaints the student with the various schools of thought and the many areas 
of knowledge which comprise our culture. Such disciplines as philosophy, 
social and physical sciences, religion, law, and literature are investigated. 


Vocational Reading Room 


For the use of students in the General Curriculum program and other 
students who are investigating vocations, a Vocational Reading Room is pro- 
vided. Here up to date and objective information is maintained about most 
vocational fields. In addition, the student can be referred to professors on 
the campus who train students in the different professions and vocations. 
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Remedial Services 


Individual assistance is available for those with special difficulties in 
spelling, handwriting, functional vision and hearing, written expression, and 
problems in taking examinations. The Center also offers help to those stu- 
dents with minor speech disorders which do not require extensive treatment. 


Testing Service 


The A. and M. College of Texas requires as a part of its admission pro- 
cedure for all students seeking admission for their first semester of college 
work the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) tests. Results of 
these tests are to be used for counseling and placement purposes. The follow- 
ing tests will be required: 


Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
English Composition Achievement Test 
Mathematics Achievement Test (Intermediate or Advanced) 


Testing dates, locations, and fees required are described in an informa- 
tion bulletin which may be obtained by writing to the College Entrance 
Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


During the summer months a number of two-day counseling and testing 
clinics are offered on the campus. These clinics will offer the student the 
opportunity to take additional tests and have a group interpretation made. 
Also in a conference with his academic dean or faculty advisor his own scores 
will be interpreted to him and his program planned for his first semester. 
Many other valuable experiences will be offered to the students in these two- 
day clinics. Parents are urged to accompany the students and opportunity 
will be provided for them to participate in certain of these activities. Further 
information regarding the clinics can be obtained by contacting the Director 
of the Counseling and Testing Center. 


The A. and M. Adjunct 


The A. and M. Adjunct is a summer school with a camp atmosphere for 
students entering college for the first time. The college has developed a 
beautiful campsite of 411 acres on the South Llano River in the heart of the 
Texas Hill Country, about one mile from Junction, Texas. Two six weeks 
terms are offered each summer. 


A well rounded program for each student includes classwork, study, and 
recreation. The student takes seven hours of regular college work, usually 
college English, college math, and physical education. Teachers and counse- 
lors are available to help the student with problems that may arise. 


At the first of each term every student is given a comprehensive group 
of tests. This group consists of aptitude, achievement and interest tests 
which aid the counselor in helping the student decide upon his course of study 
for the summer term and his future course of study to follow in college. 


An organized inter-cabin competitive intramural program is offered. 
Also, swimming, canoeing, and fishing activities are conducted in the cool, 
clear water of the South Llano River. An outdoor amphitheater is available 
for variety shows, motion pictures, and group meetings. 


The A. and M. Adjunct is administered by the Counseling and Testing 
Center through the Dean of Instruction. In almost every case staff members 
come from the regular faculty of the A. and M. College. The Center works 
closely with the departments who offer courses in the instructional program. 
pee interested in this program should write or contact the Director of 

missions. 


General Curriculum: The general curriculum is designed to meet the 
needs of the new student who has not decided upon a major field of study. 
It is arranged to assist the student in evaluating himself and in evaluating 
the several possible degree objectives, and at the same time to afford gen- 
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eral courses that have application in almost all curricula. A student who 
decides upon his major field of interest by the beginning of the second se- 
mester may declare his degree objective and register for the courses outlined 
in that curriculum. If a student has not decided upon his degree objective by 
this time, he is advised to continue with the General Curriculum for the 
second semester. 


GENERAL CURRICULUM 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Basic: 105 pee ee ee ee (0-2) 1 Basic) L0G yo 8 (0-2) 1 
The World of Work Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
English 103 __. etd a2 28350) 3 English); 104052 (3-0) 3 
Composition ‘and Rhetoric | Composition and Rhetoric 
PLISEORY 520 05 yc re a ee (3-0) 3 History: 106 222 2 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics: 2-3 oie oily See ees 3 Military or Air Science ___..________ (0-2) 1 
Military or Air Science __......__ (0-2) 1 Blective® 2 22 Ue ee ee wy 10 
Electives 22S ne ee See eee 7 Physical Education 102 _.... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 _...... (0-2) R Fi 
18 


Assignment to the specific courses listed above will be made in confer- 
ence with a member of the faculty and in accord with the student’s achieve- 
ment. The courses designated as mathematics and elective will be assigned 
in line with the requirements of the curriculum in which the student expresses 
greatest interest. General Curriculum students are under the academic super- 
vision of the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


As a part of the elective hours, a student may take either Biology 101, 
107, 108, or Chemistry 101, 102 in the first and second semesters. Chemistry 
is required or is acceptable in more curricula than biology. A student evi- 
dencing a deficiency in mathematics may be required to delay chemistry a 
semester. 


A student whose high school record and entrance tests indicate inadequate 
preparation may be required to register for either a reduced load or special 
courses designed to meet his need. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The various curricula in the School of Agriculture have as their main 
objectives the preparation of young men for farming, ranching, and other 
businesses associated with agriculture; for harvesting, processing, and mar- 
keting of food and fiber products; for the pursuit of scientific investigation 
in the broad field of agriculture, including soils, water and plant and animal 
products, both native and cultivated; for careers in teaching or extension work 
in agriculture; for work with various governmental and private agricultural 
agencies; or for the teaching of conservation and management of our natural 
and cultivated resources. Systematic training is given in the sciences of chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, and biology, all of which are fundamental to the 
study of scientific agriculture. The curricula offered give the student a wide 
range of choice in the selection of a major, and elective courses provide ex- 
cellent opportunity for enlarging his field of learning in keeping with his 
individual interest and needs. 


CURRICULA 
Agricultural Economics Entomology 
Agricultural Administration Option Floriculture 
Farm Management Option Food Technology 
Agricultural Education *Forestry 
Agricultural Engineering Horticulture 
Agricultural Journalism Plant and Soil Science 
Agronomy Poultry Science 
Animal Husbandry Range Management 
Commercial Option Sociology 
Production Option Human Relations Option 
Animal Science Rural Leadership Option 
Dairy Science Wildlife Management 
Manufacturing Option Fisheries Option 


Production Option 
*The present curriculum includes the first two years of forestry only. 


Curricula in 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Trained personnel are needed in agricultural economics in the fields of 
marketing and price analysis, farm and ranch management, resource eco- 
nomics, agricultural policy, and finance and consumer economics. 


Agricultural Administration Option 


The program in agricultural administration prepares students for em- 
ployment with governmental and private agencies; in such positions as re- 
search workers, marketing specialists, agricultural agents of banks and busi- 
ness firms; as extension workers; and as salesmen and teachers. Electives in 
business administration prepare students for work in businesses related to 
agriculture. Electives in technical agriculture prepare a student who wishes 
to become a specialist in the marketing of a particular farm product. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Thees Gr 
Agricultural Economics 105 _.____- (3-0) 3 Animal: Husbanory L079. 2 (2-3) 

Introduction to Agricultural General Animal Husbandry 

Economics Biologyi¢1 01 (eee ee a ee (2-3) 3 
Biology 1075 oe ee (2-3) 3 General Botany of Seed Plants 

Vertebrate Zoology Chemistry's 1 02.0) 2 eo te ret Bee (3-3) 4 
Chemistry io] 035 re eee er (3-3 i A General Chemistry 

General Chemistry Bing lish D104 gst ee eee = 3=0) ao 
English 103 _ Bee ee (3-0) 43 Composition and Rhetoric 

ROMEO S and ‘Rhetoric Mathematicse 11002 2 ee I (3-0) 2d 
Mathematics = 1025 sees eee oe eet (3-0) 3 Survey Course in Mathematics 

Algebra Military or Air Science —...._.__ (0-2) 1 
Military or Air Science _..._ (0-2) 1 Elective _ Te ers We 1 
Physical Education 101 _...._ (0-2) OR Physical Education 102 Bite SELB RTT YS R 

17 18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester ‘heer Cr Second Semester peer 
ASrOnOmy 105; (ee eo ei ee (2-2) 3 Agricultural Economics 314 _...._____.(3-0) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production Marketing Agricultural Products 
Business Administration 227 (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 _..___ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Dairy. “Science (202 92 se es (2-2) Economics=:20402.2.22 2 aes (3-0) 3 
Dairying Principles of Economics 
Or Enslish210:-2 = 2 es ae (2-0) 2 
Poultry Science 201 _... (2-2) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Poultry Production Horticulture (20). 22 (22) 5113 
Economics. 203) 0222 ea eee ee (3-0) 3 General Horticulture 
Principles of Economics Military or Air Science __________-_- (0-3) 1 
Bie lish (2033 ae eee eee (2-0) 2 Elective 23.) 22 See 2 
Introduction to Literature Physical Education 202 _..._- (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science (0-3) 1 — 
Bléctiw ess Senin bE ee ea dee 2 18 
Physical Education 201 —________ (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 413 —.._ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 325 _ (2-2) 
Agricultural Cooperatives Principles of Farm and 
Agronomy: 301) 226 2a Bae S=2) 24 Ranch Management 
Soil Science Or 
Business Administration 303 — (3-3) 4 Agricultural Economics 452 _.... (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method International Trade and Agriculture 
Economics 323 ee a (320) aad Agricultural Economics 422 _...__ (3-0) 8 
Economie Analysis Land Economics 
lective? 22-223 G22 ane a Sale ae 4 Economies ©3l) 22 2 eee (3-0) 3 
— Money and Banking 
18 Government 206, eS eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
History 325 72353) Sa ee eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Elective 20 S22 ete ses See 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 447 — (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 429 _.... (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Prices Agricultural Policy 
Agricultural Economics 481 ___. (1-0) 1 Agricultural Economics 430 (3-0) 3 
Seminar Agricultural Finance 
Binglishy s30 bis es See eee (3-0) 3 Enelish:403 3:22 ee (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
HRIStOry, £3260 See Fees Se Se oe (3-0) 3 Sociology: 407: 222 2 ae eS eee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas Human Relations in Agriculture 
Bilectives:2 S02 2 a Gare ee ee SUR 8 Elective’ 2202S ee ee ee 7 
18 18 
NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 


Students preparing for work 


with business concerns allied with agriculture should elect from 9 to 18 credit hours 
of work in business administration and economics. 


2. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING: 
keting should elect from 9 to 18 hours 


grading, and marketing of commodities. 


3. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: 


Students 


preparing for professional work 


Students preparing for work in agricultural mar- 
in courses dealing with the production, 


in 


agricultural economics and expecting to take graduate training should elect courses 
in the various social sciences, including courses in advanced economic theory. 


4. Not more than 6 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Farm Management Option 


The program in farm management prepares students for the operation 
of farms and ranches and for professional and commercial work dealing with 


agriculture. 


the study of particular agricultural enterprises. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


LEG 


Electives in technical agriculture permit students to emphasize 


First Semester Th PrCr Second Semester Th PrCr 
Agricultural Economics 105 (3-0) 3 A SrOnomy, +105 ee ee (2-2) 83 
Introduction to Agricultural Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Economics Biolos ya 1 Oly ee a eee -3) 8$ 
Biologie: GT pee ee ee (2-3) 3 General Botany of Seed Plants 
Vertebrate Zoology Chemistry LO 2s ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
GRemistry#1 01 Ge ee Se (3-3) 4 General Chemistry 
General Chemistry Bre isha el 04 ee ne eee ee (3-0) 3 
Erne lisht (0570 ee 2 ee 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Composition and Rhetoric Mathematics#110 2s see (3-0) 3 
Mathematics *1025-. 35 (3-0) 3 Survey Course in Mathematics 
Algebra Military or Air Science ___. (0-2) 1 
Military or Air Science _...__. (0-2) 1 Blectiveynt = eS he ee eee ek 2 es 1 
Physical Education 101 ~~. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 —_ (0-2) R 
17 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 107 (2-3) 8 Agricultural Economics 314 —_ (3-0) 3 
General Animal Husbandry Marketing Agricultural Products 
Ghemistry,2c ole 4 ee eee ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 _— (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Datrysociences 202 2 eee (2-2) Economics: 2040-23.) = (3-0) 3 
Dairying Principles of Economics 
Or Enelish221 00222 ee eee aes (2-0) 2 
Poultrve science:201) 2 = ee ees (2-2) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Poultry Production Horticulture, 20] Ss (2-2) as 
Economics. 03 ee ee eee A (3-0) 3 General Horticulture 
Principles of Economics Military or Air Science —-_______ (0-3) 1 
Bangiistien 2 03 spot eerea te ee ee eee (2-0) 2 Elective: 2232.02) -9 Bee eee. 3 
Introduction to Literature Physical Education 202 _ ss (0-2) R 
EnCOMOLOP Vale se ee ee (2-2) 3 —_ 
General Entomology 18 
Military or<Air Science). (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 _.._- = (0-2) R 
18 : 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 321 (2-2) 3 Agricultural Economics 325 (2-2) 3 
Farm and Ranch Principles of Farm and 
Records and Accounts Ranch Management 
ATTONOMY 1s Ole a eee a (3-2) 4 Animal Husbandry 303 _____--_-___.(3-0) 3 
Soil Science Animal Nutrition 
ECOnOnTICS 32308 ee ee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 (3-3) 4 
Economic Analysis Statistical Method 
Genetics 30 1 ies son Fa (3-2) 4 IPhiysicse213 2a. ee eee ee (Zed ee 
Genetics Physics for Students of Agriculture 
SOCIOlLOS yn) 0 hee ea ee ees _(3-0) 3 Electives 2 2 Sar ee es 5 
Principles of Sociology — 
Blectiyew eee eee ae le es 1 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 432 __._-_.___.(2-2) 3 Agricultural Economics 429 __.__- (3-0) 3 
Farm and Ranch Appraisal Agricultural Policy 
and Organization Ein elisha 4s 05 ee ee ee ee (12 ee 
Agricultural Economics 447 __...__.(3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Agricultural Prices Government: 2069.22 eee (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Economics 48] _._.___ (1-0) 1 American National Government 
Seminar HEISEOE Vt 32 GO per ee re ee (3-0) 3 
Historye325 222 ee 3 eee (3-0) 3 History of Texas 
Trends in American History Elective Smet 7 
JournalicnivAl 5) eee eee (2-2) 3 _— 
Agricultural Journalism 18 
Blectivew. = 07 A ee 5 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 
1. Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 

be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 

2. Other electives shall be selected with view to strengthening the student’s prepara- 

tion for farm operation and closely related agencies and businesses. 
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Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


This curriculum, which includes well balanced selections in various areas 
of technical agriculture, is designed to give the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture the preparation and training in both technical agriculture and profes- 
sional education, including student teaching, required to qualify under the 


Texas Education Agency State Plan for Vocational Education. 


qualify for the biology teaching certificate. 


Students also 


In addition to being qualified to teach vocational agriculture, graduates 
of this curriculum find employment with the agricultural extension service 
and the soil conservation service, in agricultural public relations work with 
banks and other agencies, with chambers of commerce and news gathering 
and reporting agencies, and with industries related to agriculture. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr’Cr Second Semester AW ol cA Bp y 
Animal Husbandry 107 __.-..__---———SE (2-3) Agronomy 2105.22 224 3 a ae (222) 
General Animal Husbandry Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Or r 
Poultry Science 201 __---—— FFF (2-2) 3 Horticulture (201) 2 ae (2-2) °3 
Poultry Production General Horticulture 
Biolory i101) 262s oe eae (2-3) 3 Biology: 107)> 23 23222 ERS Seem (2-3). 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English’: 103 ) 2220 wot eae (3-0) 3 Chemistry {1015 (0 202 OS pei eae (3-3) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric General Chemistry 
Mistory 7106 ys eo eae ee ee cs (3-0) 3 English! 2.0402 302 Wea es Se (3-0) 38 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102 _...- eS (3-0) 3  History< 106,55 0 20s oe ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science = ett en (052) 1 Military or Air Science (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 10] _-.- > (0-2) R Physical Education 102 _.. (0-2) R 
16 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 221 ——.___ (1-3) 2 Agricultural Engineering 201 _____(2-2) 
Farm Shop Farm Power and Machinery 
Ghemistry (102. =) 2 ee (853) 4 r 
General Chemistry Agricultural Engineering 325 —___ (222) 2-3 
Economics 203 _— _.___..___(3-0) 3 Farm Electricity 
Principles of Economics Agricultural Engineering 222 (1=3)) 222 
Entomology 201 —__ oe (252) Farm Shop 
General Entomology Chemistry\2312 2 2 ae ee ee (3-0)2°3 
Or Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Entomology 313 peice SU oes amd (Pe Pye toe Dairy::Science: 202,00) eee (2-2) 3 
Biology of Insects Dairying 
Government 206 ____--—Ss—(etttfFfstSCSsSC<C~S 8-0) 83 Government::207.\2 22 3 ee eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Journalism 2011 Pee REE A OLE) he ae Military or Air Science _.- (0-2) 1 
News Writing Elective (Physical Science?) 3 
Military or Air Science at (0-2) 28 Physical Education 202 _.... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 _._..___.___.__(0-2) R — 
—_ 18 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 314 _._____.(3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 325 —__... (2-2) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products Principles of Farm and 
Agricultural Education 301 ___ (1-2) 2 Ranch Management 
Introduction to Agricultural Agronomy); 318): 2 2= Ses (3-3) 4 
Education Soil Conservation 
Agronomy 301 De (3 =2)) 5 ik Genetics VSO] (e265 ia ie a oe (3-2) 4 
Soil Science Genetics 
Animal Husbandry 303 Be ees (3=0)a eS Psycholozy::3015.22 =" 5 (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition Educational Psychology 
Elective (Animal Science*) — 3 Elective (Plant Science®) 3 
Elective (Plant Science*) — 3 = 
_— 17 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 119 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester hemor Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Agricultural Education 425 —.___ (1-2) 2 Agricultural Education 427 _-_ =(1=2) 52 
Course Building Methods of Developing 
Agricultural Engineering 335 ______(2-3) 3 Farm Programs 
Water Control and Utilization Agricultural Education 4367 — (2-12) 6 
Education!:444) 0 See ee ee (3-0) 3 Student Teaching in 
Secondary School Curriculum Agricultural Education 
Journa lisin 4415 ee ee ee ee (22) oS Animal Husbandry 416 _.-—COsCS (1-2) 2 
Agricultural Journalism Livestock Management 
Elective sre = 202) 2 eee. fee ee 3 Dairy? Science 42072222 2 (1-2) 2 
Hleetiverce 2 ea Se So eee 1 Dairy Management 
— Poultry Science: 401), 2 (1-2) 2 
15 Management and Selection 
Elective; =e Se 46 tees 2 
16 


NOTES: 1. A course in English may be elected in place of this course. 


2. The physical science elective is to be selected from Geography 203; Geology 205, 
309; Mathematics 103, 104, 110; Physics 213. 


3. This animal seience elective is to be selected from: Animal Husbandry 306, 433; 
Entomology 301; Wildlife Management 401, 403. 


4. This plant science elective is to be selected from: Agronomy 304; Biology 102, 
327, 349, 353, 435; Plant Physiology and Pathology 313, 314; Range and Forestry 
301.2 303: 


5. This plant science elective is to be selected from: Agronomy 306, 308, 417; Plant 
Physiology and Pathology 301; Range and Forestry 401, 412. 


6. These eleetives are to be selected from: Agricultural Economics 321, 413, 429, 
430, 452; Business Administration 211; Geography 204, 401; History 318; Sociology 
404, 407. 


7. The laboratory hours in Agricultural Education 436 will include six weeks of 
off-campus student teaching. 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in agricultural engineering is under the joint supervision 
of the School of Agriculture and the School of Engineering. Agricultural en- 
gineering deals with the application of the fundamental branches of engineer- 
ing to the peculiar conditions and requirements of agriculture as an industry 
and as a field of applied science. The term “agricultural engineer” denotes 
an engineer who has been trained in both engineering and agriculture, with 
experience in combining the two, and who is qualified to develop, design, or- 
ganize, and direct engineering work in agriculture and closely allied industries. 


In general, agricultural engineering may be broken down into five major 
phases of activity: power and machinery; agricultural structures design; 
farm electrification; agricultural process engineering; and soil and water 
control and conservation, which includes drainage, flood control, irrigation, 
and soil erosion control. 


Graduates of this curriculum are prepared for service in teaching, exten- 
sion, and research work; with government soil and water control projects; with 
manufacturers of farm equipment in advertising, sales, and design work; with 
engineering and contracting firms; with agricultural processing industries; 
and with building and equipment manufacturers. 


Students who expect to enter the agricultural engineering curriculum and 
are not thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of algebra and trigonometry 
are urged to attend a six-week term of summer school prior to the fall se- 
mester of the freshman year and take courses in algebra and trigonometry 
equivalent to Mathematics 102 and 103 at the A. and M. College of Texas. 
Those students who enter the fall semester’s work not prepared to take Mathe- 
matics 121 should replace Mathematics 121 and History 105 in their fall 
schedule with Mathematics 102 and 103. Before the end of the fall semester, 
these students should contact the Head of the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering for specific instructions and a degree plan. 
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For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Abey 120 (Che Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry 101 AS ES Speed S858) eA Chemistry 102: 222 aie (Sashes 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Graphics 105 (0-6) 2 Engineering Graphics 106 _.. (0-6) 2 
Engineering Graphics Descriptive Geometry 
English 103 ___ Sis eme(S20)o° 3 English °104:24.3 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History 105 _._ AS EON (1) aes} Mathematics (3122) 2223 aes (4-0) 4 
History of the United States Caleulus 
Mathematics 121 __ age ah ete (ASQ) bf Physics i218 3550362 eo ie eee (3-3) 4 
Analytical Geometry and Calculus Mechanics and Heat 
Military or Air Science ___._ (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science _..... (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 _..--—————sSsO(0-2) «SOR Physical Education 102 _.... (0-2) R 
17 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Agronomy: 105) 22 eee (2-2) 3 Agricultural Engineering 208 __. (2-3) 83 
Fundamentals of Crop Production Farm Machinery 
History, 2006 eee oe ne ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 20) S323 (3-3) 4 
History of the United States Plane Surveying 
Mathematics 307) = 3 es (3-0) 3 Civil “Engineering 305," = = eee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus Mechanics of Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 212 _.- (3-0) 3 Economics:203 0.2223 22S aera (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science —_ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science —.__._____ (0-3) 1 
Physics 219 320282 3 Cer a Ge ee (3-3) 4 Physics 2207). eae (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 pa a ee (O=2) eke Physical Education 202 = (0-2) R 
17 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engimeering 301 ___ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 324 ____ (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Structures Design Agricultural Engine and 
Electrical Engineering 305 _.- (3-3) 4 Tractor Design 
Electrical Circuits and Machines Agronomy. *30): 222) oe eee (3-2) 4 
English;/2039- = 3eter a ee (2-0) 2 Soil Science 
Introduction to Literature Civil Engineering 31). =] 22.G@-0)-33 
Government 206 __._.-———tsC(CFtCSCst(‘Cststéi‘(itSt(3=-0+?)—~—s 8 Hydraulics 
American National Government Civil Engineering 336 __....... (0-2) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 323 __. (4-0) 4 Hydraulics Laboratory 
Thermodynamics Mechanical Engineering 313 _..__ (3-0) 3 
— Engineering Mechanics 
16 Bective ea ea ce ae ee ofa 3 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 418 _____ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 410 __ (2-3): —3 
Agricultural Process Engineering Irrigation and Drainage 
Agricultural Engineering 428 ____ (2-3) 3 Engineering 
Soil and Water Conservation Agricultural Engineering 413 ___ (2-3) 3 
Engineering Agricultural Structures Design 
Agricultural Engineering 481 ____. (1-0) 1 Agricultural Engineering 430 __ (2-3) 3 
Seminar Farm Electrification Engineering 
Agronomy. 4453) 22024 eee (2-3) sas Agricultural Engineering 482 _.___ (1-0) 1 
Soil Physics Seminar 
Briclish’.403 020 eso Se Ee (1-2) 2 English30)) 46.32 ae Se ee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Writing for Professional Men 
Elective tee 2 Snel ee Eee if. 6 Elective sic eee ie opel Le eter 3 
18 16 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 
JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 
Agricultural Engineering 301 ~~ (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Structures Design 
Electrical Engineering 305 — (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Mechanical Engineering 212 — (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 323 — (4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 
PHYSi¢s 220) 22S Uae eee eee es ee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 418 _____ (2-3) 
Agricultural Process Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 428 ____ (2-3) 
Soil and Water Conservation 
Engineering 

Agricultural Engineering 481 — (1-0) 
Seminar 

ASTON ONLY 4p pee ee (2-3) 
Soil Physics 

Bin lished 03 fits So Date Se ae re in (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Government): 20G to eee ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Pl@CE Ve ee Ot eS ek he 


3 


121 
Second Semester Th PrCr 
Agricultural Engineering 324 (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Engine and 
Tractor Design 
AZTONOMY:. 5016-8 (3-2) 4 
Soil Science 
Civil Engineering 305 —.._--SSSSSss (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 311 — (3-0) 3 
Hydraulics 
Civil Engineering 336 _.-—S (0-2) 1 
Hydraulics Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 313 _ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
17 
Agricultural Engineering 410 _ (2-3) 3 
Irrigation and Drainage 
Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 413 — (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Structures Design 
Agricultural Engineering 430 _ (2-3) 3 
Farm Electrification Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 482 _ (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Business Administration 21] — (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Ene ish 0) pete es ee ee SEE (3-0) as 
Writing for Professional Men 
16 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


The curriculum in agricultural journalism is designed to prepare students 
for professional careers as agricultural writers and editors, including work on 
bulletins and magazines as well as on rural and metropolitan newspapers, and 


in radio-TV broadcasting. 


The first two years are planned to give students the fundamental studies. 
The program gives students an adequate background for general journalistic 
work and affords them opportunities to prepare themselves as specialists in 


certain phases of agricultural writing. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


ASIONOMY TOD ee ee ee eee (2-2) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Biolocyel0iee sk ook Io eee S (2-3) 

Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry, | Ol" eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 


English#l03 3422 23s ee eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics: -1 020722 2 a (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science —__.._______. (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 — (0-2) 


3 


Fail eden hoes ce sere es 


Animal Husbandry 107 _.._- (2-3) 
General Animal Hnsbandry 

Biology y 36 lige se eee ee ae (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistry. 102 (a-2o ee Bete ieee (323) 
General Chemistry 

English! 104 ¢2:csetce i Maer ees a, (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 


Military or Air Science _- (0-2) 

Poultry, Science.201- = = (2-2) 
Poultry Production 

Blective 2a. Sathya 

Physical Education 102 _.. (0-2) 


—" 
a Ee ony a ger 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry 231 —___ = (S50) eas Agricultural Engineering 201 ___.(2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy Science 202 _.___-——OFsCFCSsSC(CS—S (2-2) 8 Biology. (206. 23 a eee Aes 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
English 203 _— pathetic (Da) 2 Economics 203--. = 2 eee (320) 03 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Entomology. 20) 2 22a ie aie (22) English’ 210) = 2 a i eee 2-0) ae 
General Entomology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Journalism 201) 202 ee (253) 3 Horticulture 20]. (2 eee aD eee: 
News Writing General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science —_________(0-3) 1 Journalism 202 —_____ Se es (Qed ne os 
Physics) 2132 ee Se ea eee (De es Beginning News Reporting 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Military or Air Science __.__—S—(0-3) )Ss 1 
Physical Education 201 __..__-— (0-2) ~R Physical Education 202 _...- _(0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Arronomy. 301 (222 see ew (8 -2)- 4 Agricultural Economics 314 _._ _(3-0) 3 
Soil Science Marketing Agricultural Products 
Genetics SO} Ne ee ee (3-2) 4 Animal Husbandry 303 — (3-0) 3 
Genetics Animal Nutrition 
Journalism: 307 2222 ees eee (2-3) 3 Journalism 3100) 52S Beco eee eee C222 )iEns 
News Editing Radio and Television News Writing 
Journalism (elective) —— 3 Journalism °315 200 eee lea ae 
Electives) 222 oe RAN ee 4 Photography 
— Elective IR CRUE A IRE 7 
18 — 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English ):403 jot ee (152) 2 Agricultural Economics 429 _.__ (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Agricultural Policy 
Government 206 Jee Sa UR SEB) 0738 History’ $26) 420) 2 aa eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of Texas 
HIStory 320 a ee (SO) 0S Journalism) 41022 ee (2-3) "3 
Trends in American History Publications Production 
vournalism:304 2.23 (2-2) oo and Graphie Arts 
Feature Story Writing Sociology <407 2. oe es eee (3-0) 
Journalism 308 ME ee 2 en eS) ces Human Relations in Agriculture 
Newspaper Advertising Elective: 22> = 2 es ae eee 
Electives) see se Si ee 4 — 
— 18 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of the 
Department. Electives shall include at least 10 hours of advanced courses in agri- 
culture. 


Curriculum in 
AGRONOMY 


The program in agronomy prepares students for work in the broad fields 
of soil management and crop production. Agronomic training gives the stu- 
dent a thorough understanding of the basic sciences and, in addition, teaches 
him how to apply this knowledge in the improvement of crops and soils. The 
first phase of training includes such subjects as mathematics, chemistry, bot- 
any, entomology, bacteriology, genetics, and plant physiology. Specialized 
courses in plant and soil science, which emphasize efficient crop production 
practices and the conservation and improvement of our soils, are provided in 
the last two years of the curriculum. 


The agronomy graduate is well trained in those subjects dealing with 
crops and soils and is qualified for the numerous activities related to his field 
of training. Professional opportunities include those in farming, farm man- 
agement, and land appraisal; in fertilizer manufacture and sales, seed com- 
panies, grain marketing and milling, and agricultural equipment and supply 
businesses; in extension and education as county agents, extension specialists, 
college instructors, agricultural public relation specialists and agricultural 
editors and directors; and in technical fields with the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture and Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


ASTONOMY) LOD a ee (22) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Biolor 9.7107 ys SN (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistryil0lfe. 2 oe Se =(a-3) 
General Chemistry 

Eenrhistys 103 2k eee es ee) as (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 102 (ere eee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ___._--__-__- (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 —.-_____- (0-2) 


Th Pr Cr 


-_ 
nee Marah ae ely 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Ghemistryiped lp oo ene 2 (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy, sciences202 je 2 ee ee (2-2) 
Dairying 

Economics’ (203 922 22 = (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

RC raSL Shi 2 0 ye ne oe (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomolory20))2. 2 Se se 2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science —__ (0-3) 

Physi caw 2 US Pe ee ee 6 ee a (2-2) 
Physies for Students of Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 _____________(0-2) 


3 


_ 
be | fo orcems ies | bet een nee 


JUNIOR YEAR 


FA STONOMY. 30 Lees ee ee ER Sak) 
Soil Science 


Genetics: 3015.0 __(3-2) 
Genetics 

Government?.206);. ==) (3-0) 
American National Government 

LiheralpArtssoll 2S _(0-2) 
Use of Library Resources 

Plant Physiology and 

Patholor yea loi ee ee ee ee (223) 


Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Elective 


4 


— © 


is) 


123 
Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Animal Husbandry 107 Bee arent 28) Bas 
General Animal Husbandry 
Biology.710L4 2 se ee eS (2-3) 043 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 102 (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English 104 — (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Military or Air Science =~ (0-2) 1 
Poultry Science 201 »(2-2) 73 
Poultry Production 
Elective = 42 SS a SS ee 1 
Physical Education 102 v= (0=2).7 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ______-(2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
BiGlogy; F206 ae ee 8 (2-4) 20S 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry s223 062 etree See (2-3) 4s 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Englishes 21 OU eto eee Fe ee (2-0 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticulture (201g ee (2-2) 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ie 35. (0-3) 1 
Electives Sewer ee es et 3 
Physical Education 202 ___—————COs—C—CS(0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Eeonomics 314 __________—(3-0) 


ee Agricultural Products 

r 

Agricultural Eeonomies 325 _____—_—(2-2) 
Principles of Farm and 
Ranch Management 

Agricultural Engineering 335 
Water Control and Utilization 

Animal Husbandry 303 
Animal Nutrition 

Elective — ___ 


(2-3) 
(3-0) 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agronomy 306 PS Beit Sete a ET GE) 
Grain and Fiber Crops 

English 301 Ai eee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 


Or 

Jowenalysnt.4 Uy 25 ee eee (22) 
Agricultural Journalism 

Historya.325 40 3 ee. ___ (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Plant Physiology and 

Pathology 301 
Plant Pathology 

Electives: 222 ie ee 


NOTES: 
the Department. 


4 


3 
3 


18 


Beng lish 4 Ogee ee Oren eet 
Speaking for Professional Men 

History 326 — (3-0) 
History of Texas 

Sociology7 40742 se (3-0) 
Human Relations in Agriculture 

Elective kaE cat, ANE aes OS 


(1-2) 


3 


- 
ole w w 


i) 


1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 
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Curricula in ’ 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The Department of Animal Husbandry offers training for the future 
producers, processors, extension personnel, and scientists of the livestock 
industry. 


The Animal Industries Building houses the offices, classrooms, meats 
laboratory, library, and some of the research facilities of the Department. 
The Department farm of 1,280 acres is adjacent to the campus and maintains 
purebred herds of cattle, swine, sheep, and horses for use in teaching, research, 
and extension. Additional grade and crossbred cattle are located at the Col- 
lege plantation a short distance from the campus. Modern barns and equip- 
ment are utilized in teaching the latest methods of production and marketing. 
A complete meats laboratory is equipped to slaughter, process, and preserve 
all classes of livestock. Student help in the department is utilized to the 
fullest extent to provide students with financial assistance as well as valuable 
experience in handling livestock. 


Through the proper choice of elective courses, students may form a foun- 
dation for graduate study in either curriculum option. However, the interde- 
partmental animal science curriculum is planned especially for students 
preparing for graduate study. 


Commercial Option* 


The commercial option is designed to meet the needs of future meat plant 
operators, feed industry personnel, livestock market personnel, pharmaceutical 
representatives, and related agricultural interests. Courses are offered in 
accounting, personnel management, business law, and psychology, in addition 
to the basic animal husbandry courses. Elective courses are selected with 
the aid of the departmental advisor. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Animal Husbandry 107 ————___-- (2-3) 3 Agronomy °105-)22. 3 see (227563 
General Animal Husbandry A Fundamentals of Crop Production 

Biology 21005 2. Pee Eee ee (2-3) 3 Biology: 10 ls: cts oe sen eee (263) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistry+101 2 =e eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 102 2 22a Se eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

English 103° 200 ee 8-0). 38 English >104 v5 oes eee ee (320) 503 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 102 —————-_--------_-.(3-0) 3 History: 2105) 5220 2 ae (320)0n8 
Algebra History of the United States 

Military or Air Science ———-------- (0-2) I Military or Air Science _.....- (0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 —-— ~~~... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 (0-2) R 

1 bef 17 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 227 50 es a (3-3) 4 Animal Husbandry 307 _. (2-3) 3 
Organic Chemistry Meats 
Biolowy.206 2 Oe ene (2-4) 3 Chemistry! 228 2 2s SS eee (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Entomolocy’ 208) 02) ia es (2-3) 3 Economics! 203 tus We eee ae (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Entomology Principles of Economics ; 
History; L0G) ee ee (3-0) 3 Eniglish:- 203 22. cE es ee ees (2-0) 
History of the United States Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science —~--. (0-3) 1 Or 
Physica: 219) Caste eee eae (2-2) 3 English 210.) eee (2-0) 2 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physical Education 201 (0-2) R Military or Air Science (0-3) 1 
— Veterinary Anatomy 202 _ sss (1-6) 3 
17 Veterinary Anatomy 
Elective 20 S520 a esi 3 
Physical Education 202 _..- (0-2) R 
19 


*Students are required to take at least one animal husbandry production course: Animal Hus- 
bandry 406, 412, or 414. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Gr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Animal Husbandry 303 ——_._______(3-0) 3 ASTONOM YG SOL ees EE (322) 7 4 
Animal Nutrition Soil Science 
Business Administration 227 _._____- (3-3) 4 Animal Husbandry 433 _-_ (2-2) 3 
Principles of Accounting Reproduction in Farm Animals 
Genetics 301 _ ee ae IGS. (Zan) ™ 4 Business Administration 211 _..____ (3-0) 3 
Genetics Business Law 
Veterinary Microbiology 301 _.______(1-4) 2 Veterinary Physiology and 
Microorganisms in Animal Diseases Pharmacology 2223... -2 2 (2-2) 3 
Klective 332-2 a ren eee es 5 Physiology of Farm Animals 
_— Elective 22S ea ee eee Be! 5 
18 —_— 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 __._______(3-0) 3 Animal Husbandry 437 ______———- (2-2) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products Marketing and Grading of 

Animal Husbandry (elective) — o Livestock and Meats 

Business Administration 422. (3-0) 3 Animal Husbandry 481 _._.___-___-(1-0) ~=1 
Personnel Problems of Industry Seminar 

Envlishas0l 2) fb ee (3-0) wd Enecligh 403 pees se a oe Oe (3-2) a7 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 

Psycholoryy s03 2 es eee (3-0) 3 Government? 2065 2°... 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students American National Government 

PANG ACY oe ae ee nal Lh i oe ea 3 Elective gan Beta ae Seren re ee ae 9 

18 18 


Production Option* 


The production option is designed to meet the needs of future ranch man- 
agers, breed association fieldmen, county agents, livestock buyers, farm and 
ranch reporters, and related agricultural groups. The student will take 
courses in agronomy, range and forestry, animal breeding, and veterinary 
medicine as well as courses in animal husbandry. Elective courses are selected 
by the student with the aid of the departmental advisor. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Animal Husbandry 107 —_______________(2-3) _ 3 ASTON Ve 1 0 ese Sees tee ye (2-235, 3 
General Animal Husbandry Fundamentals of Crop Production 

Bila ye. 0 ce ee ee (a ee Bilolowy 100 8. ee ete =(2-2)S 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistry $103 020 2 ie SS e Chemistry AlO2 srs oe eg ee ine oe (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

Sorietisie BOs p se ee (3-0) 3 Borie Linky fl 04 hese ee ce ee ee (3-0) +5 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematicas #02) 6 oo a aS-Oies HistoryeL05y 220 See eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 

Military or Air Science _____________-(0-2) 1 Military or Air Science _____—————s(0-2) «S11 

Physical Education 101 —--_-_--_-(0-2) R Physical Education 102 _.. (0-2) R 

17 17 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 2 2 lee (3-3) Animal Husbandry 307 ______ "ASS iS 
Organic Chemistry Meats 
Biolowy 20Gw er 2-2) S Chemistry. 228 «2222.5 255 post ears Bes (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Entomology (2081. 5- "2 SAPS Heonomies 7203 20-3 ee A (SB) S 
Veterinary Entomology Principles of Economics 
History 106 ss 2 ee as English 2203000 6 SNS ee =2(2-6) 
History of the United States Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science ______________(0-3) 1 Or 
Phiypies 2155 6.05 2 al ees (2-2) 3 English) 210 os 55 te eee ff B20) Ss 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physical Education 201 —~~~-_______. (0-2) R Military or Air Science ______———(0-3) «1 
— Veterinary Anatomy 202 _. (1-6) 3 
17 Veterinary Anatomy 
Filective ,ota2 ets 2 eee ee, ee 3 
Physical Education 202 _.__ = _—S— (0-2) OR 
19 


*Students are required to take at least one animal husbandry production course: Animal Hus- 
bandry 406, 412, or 414. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
Agricultural Economics 321 —____. (2-2) 

Farm and Ranch Records 

and Accounts 


Th Pr Cr 


Or 3 or 4 

Business Administration 227 _.___ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Animal Husbandry 303 —..._._ (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 

Animal Husbandry 433 _...._...__.(2-2) 3 
Reproduction in Farm Animals 

Genetics30 1.5 2 se ee ee ee (3-2) 4 
Genetics 

Veterinary Microbiology 301 — (1-4) 2 


Microorganisms in Animal Diseases 
Elective 


3 or 2 


18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 _____ (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 

Agricultural Engineering (elective) 

Agronomy 308 (2-2) 
Forage Crops 
Or 

Range and Forestry 401 
Range Improvement 
and Maintenance 

English 301 ae ee CE ( 350) 
Writing for Professional Men 

Elective 


here) 


---------- --- + $+ 2 3 eo ne eeee 


3 
3 


Second Semester ThePr Cr 

Agronomy ) 30) 2032S eee (= 2) ee 
Soil Science 

Animal Husbandry 306 _...__.___..__.(2-2) 3 
Animal Breeding 

Animal Husbandry 309 —... (2-2) 3 
Feeds and Feeding 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology) 32302 eee (2-2) 3 
Physiology of Farm Animals 

Elective: 22 eae ae 5 

18 

Animal Husbandry 437 2 (2-2) 3 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 

Animal Husbandry 481 _... (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

English: 408 +222. > 22 wt See (l=2) ane 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Government) 206)200 ae (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Veterinary Parasitology 487 _..__ (2-2) 3 
Parasites of Farm Animals 
and Poultry 

Elective: 22222 4 2 ee 2s eee 6 

18 


Curriculum in 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 


Those who complete the curriculum in animal science will be qualified for 
graduate work in the fields of nutrition, animal breeding, genetics, physiology 


of reproduction, zoology, bio-statistics, and related fields. 


At the same time 


they are qualified for many of the positions available to graduates with a 
major in one of the animal curricula in the School of Agriculture. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Animal Husbandry 1071 —~.....__- (2-3) 
General Animal Husbandry 

Biolegy. 7107.42 te ee See ee ees (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry: 101 ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Englislyolos ees ek. eee eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 1020 a ee es (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science —-----.--..-- (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 ~~~. (0-2) 


3 


Sel the eto egheniew. ss es 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biology 1206 sates a ae oe (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Chemistry” 227.0 a ee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Mathematics 104 __ (3-0) 
Analytic Geometry 

Military or Air Science —.._________. (0-3) 

Physics .:2 01e 2225 as (Seg) 
College Physics 

Elective? Sea ePIC EIS Se YY ARIS = ®. Za 

Physical Education 201 _....____. (0-2) 


— 
| es me 0 me 


Biology: 1015. 2222 ee eee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Biology 108. 222. a eae on 
Invertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry <102 2-3) 2 ae eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English:104-) s22 000.0 Aid eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics:10832222) = 2 ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ___.___._______ (0-2) 

Physical Education 102 __..__ (0-2) 

Chemistry. (228 <..-1ss eae eee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Englisha23 tor? 232) (c estes eee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Mathematics 209 ___ Sie pest mtee ke (1) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science _... (0-3) 

Physics 202 as Ee ee (3= 9) 
College Physics 

Bléctives. se eee parm PART a BS 

Physical Education 202 _. (0-2) 


— 
ad Le a ee em eae 


a 
| Wes me 0 0 of 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th PrCr 

Biology 217 Ae (2-4) Agronomy: 301Ly 22 2 oe (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy Soil Science 
of Vertebrates Biology 344 je De era (2-3) 2S 
Or Embryology 

Bicloyvyed4$.0— ee ere (253) Fo Economics: 2038 2) tae ee ee *(3-0).3 
Histology Principles of Economics 

Chemistry 316 ee ee eee (2-6) English(301.20 2 2 eee ee (3-0 hes 
Quantitative Analysis Writing for Professsional Men 

Genetics 301 __ (3-2) 4 Elective [2222S CAS PRM NED 4 
Genetics — 

History 325 (3-0) 3 17 
Trends in American History 

Elective 3 

17 
SENIOR YEAR 

Biochemistry and Nutrition 4103 ___(3-3) 4 English 403 aide SET Pe eine 6 By Ly 
Introductory Biochemistry Speaking for Professional Men 

Biology 433 ee ENS Le INE a San yer a Government 206 _ ie Ertl e320) aS 
General Physiology American National Government 

Statistics 406 __ ee eee 2 eS History 326 mais fied Fi Ve = a: 
Statistical Methods History of Texas 

lective =o es er eee 6 Electives 2 Se 9 

17 a 


NOTES: 1. Dairy Science 202 or Poultry Science 201 may be substituted. 
2. Entomology 201 or 208 or Chemistry 226 is recommended. 


3. Animal Husbandry 303 plus 1 hour of elective, or Poultry Science 411, may be 
substituted. 


4. The student planning further study in animal husbandry, biochemistry and nutri- 
tion, dairy science, genetics, or poultry science should select suitable elective 
courses with the advice of the head of the appropriate department. 


Curricula in 
DAIRY SCIENCE 


Trained personnel are much in demand to aid, service, manage, and 
direct the production, manufacture, and distribution of milk and dairy foods. 


Dairy Manufacturing Option 


This major is designed to prepare students for careers in dairy plant 
operation and management; plant field work and dairy product quality con- 
trol; teaching and research work in milk and dairy food processing; merchan- 
dising and sales. Fundamental technical and business courses offer a well 
rounded program of training in these areas. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Agronomy sil 05 hes)! se seen (2-2) 02 Animal Husbandry 107 __ ee (2-3)0 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Biology#1075- 2 = te Wat 5 oes ay 6 oe} Biology 101 Hes SUPE sl PES (2-3) 33 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 101 ely eee eet (8-3) 4 Chemistry 102 ey poll ed (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English 103 2 Se See eee ee = (5-0) English s) 0450 oe ee ee (3-0 RS 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102) 2 oe es 2 (3-9) Military or Air Science _... (0-2). > 
Algebra Poultrys Science *201 29222 ae Ss 2 G-2) 703 
Military or Air Science _______ (0-2) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 _____ .(0-2) R Hlectiv e [eee re as ae 1 
_— Physical Education 102 _._ 5 £0-2)- KR 
17 —_— 
18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Thee Cx 

Chemistry. 32232 es ee Re VEE (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Dairy: :Science’’202, ee (2-2) 3 
Dairying 

English’203% 202 2 ao ee ae (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology i201 ae ee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science (0-3) 1 

PY SiCS 2: 2.03 fips et i Ce ee eee (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture 

Bec tiyie ee te A EE 3 

Physical Education 201 —_._______ (0-2) R 

18 


Second Semester 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 —__.... (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Business Administration 409 (3-0) 
Survey of Accounting Principles 
Dairy -Science {301 a ee (3-2) 

Market Milk 
Dairy. Science. 273200 eee (3-3) 


Bacteriology of Dairy Products 
Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 —__ (3-0) 
Human Nutrition 

Business Administration 211 — (3-0) 
Business Law 

Dairy Sciences 4105. ae ee ee ee (1-2) 
Dairy Plant Management 

English 3017 sense ss 2 eee (3-0) 


Writing for Professional Men 


Or 

JOUrNnAlISMe 41 5 Ss Eee a ee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

History 325 
Trends in American History 

Elective 


NOTES: 1. 


3 
3 


Agricultural Engineering 213 ____ (2-3) 
Food Plant Engineering 

Biology 206) a ae oe (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Chemistry(23])-2 233 Se ae (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Economics:.203 722202 es ee 3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 210). ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Government, 206) | ee eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science _....- (0-3) 

Physical Education 202 _...... (0-2) 

Business Administration 430 (3-0) 
Cost Accounting Survey 

Dairy Science:307. = eee (0-2) 
Judging Dairy Products 

Dairy:Science 31). 222 2] ee ae (2-6) 
Technical Control of Dairy Products 

Dairy) Science 316) 2-2) Ss eae (3-4) 
Butter and Cheese Manufacture 

Bnelish="403 5.22 3 eee -2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Elective, 22:62 22324.) eee 

Business Administration 422 _. (3-0) 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Dairy, Science: 407° = 2 ee (2-3) 
Ice Cream Manufacturing 

Dairy Science: 415.0222 eee (2-2) 
Condensed and Powdered Milk 

Dairy “Science:481> 2 aa (1-0) 
Seminar 

History. 326). 22s Oe a (3-0) 
History of Texas 

Elective? (i253 pe 2s | ee eae 


103 or 110 for Poultry Science 201 or Entomology 201. 


2. Electives shall be selected and BBs ene made with the advice of the Head of 


the Department. 


_ 
lee to me ee Corl Soe tee ho. ese com. sees wes 


& | 
oo oO i) Ls i) iS) (*) 


Students who expect to major in dairy manufacturing may substitute Mathematics 


8. At least 16 but not more than 26 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


Dairy Production Option 


This major is designed for students interested in careers as dairy farm 
operators or managers; as dairy herd owners and breeders of dairy cattle; as 
teachers and research workers in dairy nutrition, breeding, or management; 
as extension dairy specialists and organization leaders and as workers in allied 


fields. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 
Agronomy 05 202 eee ee (2-2) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 


Biolosyiel OTe ea ee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry, 1 0] pe ere = (3-3) 


General Chemistry 


English? 030222 ee eae ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics) 1024. 0- = (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ________________ (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 — ~~ -_____ (0-2) 


ard a: - Fe Pee yy 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry. 231 yee ee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairyesciences202°2— 2. me (2-2) 
Dairying 

Economics 6203-52 ae ee _ (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Brgclishes03 pes et ee ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology: 20ine ee (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ______________ (0-3) 

ey Sicsae Lovee spe oe (2-2) 


Physics for Students of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 _.....-._s— (0-2) 


— 
Gol oda cole co be cca te eee 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Dairyascience: (SQL) je tsFe i se (3-2) 
Market Milk 

Dairvescientcess03e- (0-3) 
Dairy Cattle Judging 

Darya sciences 3205-2 Se (3-3) 
Bacteriology of Dairy Products 

Genetics ts 01 gees ae ee (3-2) 
Genetics 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacologywoco) ee 22) 


Physiology of Farm Animals 
Elective 


Agricultural Economics 314 _-_. (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Engineering 335 ___(2-3) 
Water Control and Utilization 

Dairy SciencesALT = he (2-2) 
History and Development 
of Dairy Cattle 

English 301 ___ Guar SCZ S0)) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Or 

Journalisme4 |] 5 ee ee ee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

Histotyyo2 gee Se eee ee ak _ (3-0) 


Trends in American History 
Elective 


NOTES: 1. 


4 
1 
4 


3 
3 
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Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Animal Husbandry 107 __.._-—ssS (2-3) 8 
General Animal Husbandry 
Biology 101g: eee ee eae ea (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 102 _.._ __(3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English) 10442246) ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Military or Air Science __.._______-(0-2) 1 
Poultry, Science’ 2012.2 = 42-2) 43 
Poultry Production 
Electiveqt2 2 See ea ee eee oe ul 
Physical Education 102 —- (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 201 _.____(2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology 2064222. ee ee eee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistryj223 eee en ee ee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English 2 0 Geen ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Government, 206-2 eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science __..___— (0-3) 1 
Blectivege se ee eee 3 
Physical Education 202 _._.__________.(0-2) R 
18 
‘A SYONOM Views 0a ee eee en 5-0 ie 4, 
Soil Science 
‘AS TOnOM Varo 0 Ge ee ee (222) ee 
Forage Crops 
Animal Husbandry 303 (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
Animal Husbandry 306 _...___-———((2-2)—«Ss 3 
Animal Breeding 
Brio iS 4 0 3 a (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Electives 2 cise 9 ee ie eae 3 
18 
Dairy sciences3s24. (3-0) 8 
Commercial Dairy Products 
Dairye science: 416 = ae __(3-2) 4 
Feeding and Management 
of Dairy Cattle 
Dairy ociences4s 1 sae = (1-0) 
Seminar 
HH IStOryeo 2 Oe re emer eee ee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Electiv opts 2 ee ss x 7 
18 


Students who expect to major in dairy production may substitute Mathematics 103 
or 110 for Poultry Science 201. 


2. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


the Department. 


8. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Curriculum in 
ENTOMOLOGY 


The program in entomology is intended to prepare students for careers in 
either research, extension, teaching, business, or industry. The curriculum 
includes basic studies in insect taxonomy, morphology, physiology, toxicology, 


and economic entomology. 


various fields of agriculture as well as in the biological sciences. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


It also includes fundamental subject matter in the 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
ASPONOMY Ob eee Tee (2-2) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 _......__.___(2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Biology, 10772 eee ee UE (Qa3) hed Biology 1.01) 2 ee Oe a (2-3)403 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Ghemistry 2101: oe (S23) 04 Chemistry 102) 2203 So ieee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Enelish 103 ee ee ea (3-0) ceed English 104 22 2 ee ee (3-0) ees 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics +102) 2 ee (5-0) Ss Military or Air Science _..._____.______(0-2) 1 
Algebra Poultry Science 201 _....._ss (2-2) S83 
Military or Air Science ~~. (0-2) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 —.._-.__.(0-2) R Elective: 2 343 SS eee - 1 
— Physical Education 102 _....__———Cs (0-2) RR 
17 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Ghemistry 231022? a ae ee a(3=0) es Agricultural Engineering 201 _.__(2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy, Science: 2020 = (2-2) ae Biology 2067322522 3 es oe ee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Economies 203222 eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry: 223) 3S a ee (223 eo 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English): 203 22-2 eee ee English: 200 0222 i 2 ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomoloey 20142. 4 (ee 3 Horticulture: 2015 222 ee ae (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ————-______ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _..-_- (0-3) 1 
Physics 213i peso ee ees ee eS ae (2-2) 3 Blective 4.5820 ee eee 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 _...._.---———Sss— (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 —_________ (0-2) R Su 
= 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agronomy: 30. 2 ee eee (3-2) 4 Entomology. 302) 22225 22 Sea (253) 23 
Soil Science Systematic Entomology 
Enclish403 2s eee (1-2) 2 Entomology 306.220. 8 (ea 
Speaking for Professional Men Insect Physiology 
Entomology 301) 2 3 ae (253) 4 8 Genetics: 3015.2 Se pee (3-2) 4 
Systematic Entomology Genetics 
Entomolory. ao 0 pee (223 Horticulture319 "= 3522 (222)i2=93 
Insect Morphology Orchard Management 
Government 206 _....._-s (st -0) 8 Eléctive:(2 2 2200 ae soel ee ait Nee oe 5 
American National Government sols. 
Elective ee ee Ee 3 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Entomology44012 ee eee @=3) ines English 30.2). 3402 (eee a (3=0)eoes 
Principles of Insect Control Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology 423 oo ot ee ee (2-3) 3 Entomology 402), 2) Se eee (2-3 yas 
Comparative Anatomy General Economic Entomology 
of Arthropods Entomology; 424722 nies ae es (2=3)' 973 
History, (325 eee Cee (3 =() sors Insect Ecology 
Trends in American History History's326' 22S St eee (3-0) 3 
Plant Physiology and History of Texas 
Pathology G3 0h) 2s eee eee eee (2-3) 3 Sociology. 407) 22. 2 eee (3-0):23 
Plant Pathology Human Relations in Agriculture 
Blective yess ae AS ee ee ne 6 Elective; 22 20.W 2, 2 es er ean ae 3 
18 18 
NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


the Department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 
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Curriculum in 
FLORICULTURE 


Floriculture is that branch of agriculture concerned with the production, 
distribution, marketing, and landscape use of ornamental plants and plant 
products. 


The program in floriculture includes sound preparation in such sciences 
as botany, soils, entomology, and genetics to enable a graduate to breed, prop- 
agate, and distribute improved varieties of ornamental plants, and to arrange 
and maintain them properly in landscape developments. 


Floriculture is a business as well as a science, and the curriculum is de- 
signed to provide preparation for the highly technical and specialized growing 
operations of florist or nursery crop production, as well as specialized train- 
ing for the activities concerned with landscape horticulture and for positions 
in associated industries requiring salespeople, floral designers, managers, 
executives, and experts in the packing, shipping, and storage operations 
connected with flower crops and nursery stock. Opportunities for employ- 
ment also exist in the fields of teaching, research, and extension. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester hee rir Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Architecture. Libes-- 2 S| sy Architectures d1G 2200 ee tee (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 

PiIOlOW NY? LOL 6 bee Ae et (2-3) 3 Biglogy 102 gare se oe ee A (2-3) 0 8 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 

Ghemistry +10 1s ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 102 ew a eee 4 AB) ig 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

Bore Listens). 0 Sc wae ee at oe (3-0) RES nel she | 04s ae ere ee es (9° 0) eS 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics) 020 ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 510390 oe ees (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science _____________(0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ____________(0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 —...____. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 _..._ (0-2) R 

16 16 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Axvcnitectire:c! 01 Go Soo oe 0-6 ae Architecture: 1025 mtr) TYG) ee 
Design I Design I 

Chemistrysco| ee = (3-0) 953 Biology? 206%): 4 a Se anne wee (2-4) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Introductory Microbiology 

English) 20 7 ee eee (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 208 ..._-. (1-8) 2 
Report Writing and Correspondence Topographic Surveying 

Entomology, 201g oe eee (2-2) 3 economics: 203s een (5.0 ees 
General Entomology Principles of Economics 

Ploricultures;2c0Gn 2s ee 2-2) aes Eloricultures.20 72 3 ee eee (2:2).98 
Ornamental Plants Ornamental Plants 

Military or Air Science een ee (0-3) 01 Governmente2 0Gpet > ee ee Se (SO) OS 

Physicne. | see ee ae ee (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Military or Air Science __..__ (0-3) 1 

Physicals Education) 2015= (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ________———(0-2) *R 

17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 

ASTOROMNT 201s eae ee hse) A Bloricultures 32 (geo o ae re ee (223) aS 
Soil Science Principles of Floriculture 

Bloricultare 7319 ge (2-2) id Englishes 01 $a Pees he ee (3-0) 3 
Exotic Plants Writing for Professional Men 

Plant Physiology and lective feat ee Es a 0 ee ee 12 

Pathologya5 00 fee eee (2-3) 3 wens 
Piant Pathology 18 

Plant Physiology and 

Patholowyies bose eee (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 

Electives 2 ee ee 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 
English: 403) 2.02 sae ee Cle?) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Kloriculture 2424-232 eee See ere (922) 8 
Propagation of Ornamental Plants 
History 2325 ee Se ees (3-8) eo 
Trends in American History 
Elective. 222be Se oi eee as 10 
18 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Floricultare;425 (222 See (5 =0)) eee 

Landscape Maintenance 

and Construction 


History: -326)20 ee ae (3-0) 3 

History of Texas 
Elective John ee ee 11 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. Landscape Horticulture: Students preparing for a career in landscape horticulture 
should elect from 9 to 18 credit hours in landscape architecture. 


2. Floriculture: Students preparing for careers in commercial floriculture and nursery 
management should elect 9 to 18 hours in plant, soil, and crop sciences. 


8. Plant Science: Students preparing for professional work in floriculture and land- 
seape horticulture and expecting to take graduate work should elect courses in the 
various plant sciences, chemistry, and entomology. 


Curriculum in 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


The curriculum in food technology is designed to train students in the 
technical and scientific problems of food processing and manufacturing. This 
course of study includes a number of elective hours, enabling the student to 
take major work in production, processing, inspection, and grading of dairy 
products, fruit and vegetable products, and miscellaneous foods and beverages. 
Students majoring in this curriculum are under the supervision of a commit- 
tee on food technology, appointed from the agricultural teaching staff by the 


Dean of Agriculture. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


BiGLOSy: 10 1 a Sa eee (223) to 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistry: O01). eee (B= 3) ik. 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 (0-6) 2 
Engineering Graphics 

Enelish;: 103 22st ee esa e(3=0) a3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathenvatics:. 102) ys Se eee (3-0) 55 8 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science __..__________.-(0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 —.---_- SS (0-2) R 

16 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 _______(3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 

Chemistry:73 164223 2s Se eh (226) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 

Ene lishs 203 yaaa __(2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Government, 206.2223 (8-0) -_3 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science ___..._.__-——— (0-3) ~—s 11 

Physics (201) Se See sees __(3-3) 4 
College Physics 

Physical Education 201 _.__--—COFsCS(0-2) ~2R 

ied 


Biology. 10702 eh ree (Da ee 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 0102) 2) 2 aes (Bea ee 
General Chemistry 

English? 104 2264S ob eae) eee 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics *116 (22) (40) 
Plane Trigonometry and 
Analytic Geometry 

Mechanical Engineering 101 _.____ (O=3) 27 ok 
Engineering Problems 

Military or Air Science _.. (0-2) 1 

Blective:.. 2 ae St Se 1 

Physical’ Education: 102 2) 23s (0-2) R 

17 

Chemistry (317 222) a (2G ed 
Quantitative Analysis 

Economics: °203) 2) (820) 03 
Principles of Economics 

English 2210] 2 eee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science __._._———S(0-3) «S11 

Physics 2025202. se Se eae (GeO) eed 
College Physics 

Elective: 332 we Ei ee ee 5 

Physical Education 202 _.. (0-2) R 

19 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology 206 Penn gr eee ree ee (224) 253 Agricultural Engineering 213 (2-3) 3 
Introductory Microbiology Food Plant Engineering 
Business Administration 409 ait S-0) 63 Chemistry) 228 4 eee ee (3-3) 4 
Survey of Accounting Principles Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 227 Bates. 5 tr Oe See & BE) | Dairy, Science: 3267. = se (3-3), 4 
Organic Chemistry Food Bacteriology 
leelivewt we tee ta ee ee 8 Elective za eee PAS TL TESS cg 7 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 ____(3-3) 4 Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ___(3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Human Nutrition 
English 403 — Re Ste ees (1-2): 22 Business Administration 211 _.___-(3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Business Law 
Historys so ee ott 3-0 nes Chemistry 342 sown. Bi AEE ee Ce ES) ! 
Trends in American History Physical Chemistry 
Pavyeholorys20 7 Se ee (3-8). ro English=301¢2) eee ee ee E=(3-0) eo 
General Psychology Writing for Professional Men 
Elective, ee tte 7 History. 3267. pend Be (3-0) 3 
— History of Texas 
19 TLC CEAY Cte ne ee re ey 3 
19 


NOTE: Students enrolled in food technology will select an option in meat, dairy, horticulture, 
or poultry products and, with the counsel of a member of the Food Technology Com- 
mittee, will prepare a plan of study for his approval. 


Two-Year Curriculum in 
FORESTRY 


The two-year curriculum in forestry provides the student with funda- 
mental courses necessary for him to enter a Southern accredited school of for- 
estry with junior standing. In addition to the arts and sciences, the curricu- 
lum includes the basic courses of plane surveying, agronomy, ecology, and 
forestry. The curriculum provides the fundamentals for study in the propa- 
gation, protection, and management of commercial timbers, the processing and 
manufacture of wood products, and the conservation of all products derived 
from forests. All accredited Southern forestry schools have approved the 
curriculum as adequate to permit the student to obtain his Bachelor of Science 
degree in Forestry upon the completion of two additional years of study. The 
Texas Legislature has provided funds which are available to defray certain 
out-of-state expenses for Texas students who attend accredited Southern 
forestry schools for the junior and senior years. 


During the junior and senior years, the forestry student has the oppor- 
tunity to specialize in forest production, forest utilization, wood technology, 
pulp and paper technology, wood products merchandising, or extension and 
public relations forestry. 


A degree from an accredited school of forestry prepares the graduate for 
work in the fields of forest administration, management, research, and edu- 
cation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology 910 te 99 oe es Binlogys 1025s a Oe ee ee ee = (2.3)).3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistry 1012.60 = re (S34 Biology 7168 2 2 a Fe cr (9-8) 7 28 
General Chemistry Invertebrate Zoology 
Engineering Graphics 105 (0-6) 2 Chiemintry: 102 pe 2 ee Se (2-8 4 
Engineering Graphics General Chemistry 
Englishe1033-2 eae 3-0) 9/5 Bin glis tial 04 0p se Ser re ee beat es (3-0), 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102 ——___ (3-0) 3 Matheniatics »103000° 82 = <o(8-0) 3% 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science eee es ( Oa) od Military or Air Science ______———(0-2) «1 
Physical Education 101 _..--__---__ (0-2) R Range and Forestry 102 _..._—=————s—(1-0) «= 1 
ae Introduction to Range 
16 and Forestry 


Physical Education 102 _ pare (0-25 


oo | 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Civil Engineering 201 ~....______. (3-3) 4 Agronomy. $0]) 222) 23a (3-2) 4 
Plane Surveying Soil Science 

Economics -203% 22 se eee eS (3-0) 3 Geography. 203 22 ee ee (=o eed 
Principles of Economics Physical Geography 

ne lishs21 0 se ee Ne ie Re (2-0) 2 Government: :206) 202 2 es eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse American National Government 

Military or Air Science —_..___. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _.___________.___ (0-3) 1 

Phy stesse2 U3 lee cea Fe ER Ey ae (2-2) 3 Range and Forestry 204 _.._.______(2-3) 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Dendrology 

Range and Forestry 202 _.....__ (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 301 __---. (2-3) 3 
Range Plants Plant and Range Ecology 

Range and Forestry 203 (1-3) 2 Physical Education 202 (0-2) R 
Dendrology — 

Physical Education 201 _.- (0-2) R 18 

18 


NOTE: Students who complete this two-year curriculum may continue their work for a 
degree in forestry in any accredited Southern forestry school. Funds have been 
appropriated by the Texas Legislature to help defray certain out-of-state expenses 
for Texas students attending such schools for their junior and senior years. 


Curriculum in 
HORTICULTURE 


This program includes fundamental courses and specialized training in 
fruit growing, vegetable growing, plant propagation, and the processing of 
horticultural crops. Graduates are prepared for work as operators and 
owners of fruit orchards, vegetable farms, nurseries, and commercial proces- 
sing plants. The training is also valuable for careers in teaching, extension, 
and research work in horticulture and related fields. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


A cTOnNOMY: 1 LO pipe eee (2-2) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 __.. (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Biology als Se ee ee ees (2-3) 3 Biology #101 02 ee ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry: 101) cots ae ee ( 9-3) ak Chemistry 102) so) 0 0 eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Ene lish 03) ose ce eee ee (3-0) hao English: :)1 0442 260tas Re eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102 _. (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science (022) 31 
Algebra Poultry Science) 201 222 aa (2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science ___.__________ (0-2) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 —..__._.______.(0-2) R Electives 2220003042202 ee eee 1 
7 Physical Education 102 (0-2) R 
18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemis tryi2 31 poco eee Eee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 

Dairy Science’ 202 ee ee (222) ted Biology 206 {25 eee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 

Economics .203 925.22 oe eee ee (3-0) 3 Chemistry) 223 322-5 eens (2=3).-3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

English! 2203 ie 2 BEA eo eecenn per (2-0) 2 English? 210,402 2 eas te ae (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Entomology.¢201) 3 ie ae ee (2=2)) eee Horticulture 201,322 ee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science —..... (0-8) 1 

Physics 7213 feet ese ee (2=2))5 > 33 Elective 2662 Saas eee eee ee 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 _. (0-2) R 

Physical Education 201 _ (0-2) R a 

we 18 


_ 
lo) 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th: Pr Cr 
Agronomy 301 (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 ________(3-0) 3 
Soil Science Marketing Agricultural Products 
Horticulture 311 et caa 4 2 (2-3) 5.3 Englisht 403 Seo eee Be (1-2) 
Processing Horticultural Crops Speaking for Professional Men 
Horticulture 322 ___- = (223)— °3 Genetics 30 1o2 = es pee. (3-2) 24 
Vegetable Crops Management Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Horticulture:3s19 — (2-2) 3 
Pathology 301 _— (2-3) 3 Orchard Management 
Plant Pathology Electives. a nt AN cal DY 6 
Plant Physiology and — 
Patholocy 231300 ee (8-8) 18 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Bileéctiven re ee ee 2 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 335 (2-3) 3 Entomology 2405 => = (2-2) 3 
Water Control and Utilization Horticultural Pests 
Englishes 0 1eees se {ee eee 3-0) Government 206 __. a EN 5: 
Writing for Professional Men American National Government 
Or History 3265) eee ea. (3-0) 8 
Journalisns. 415 22-2 = 2-2) ee3 History of Texas 
Agricultural Journalism Sociology 407 __ eee aew sree (5-0) eS 
HIStoryeocoe ee ee Pies PT i 5 HL) OO} Human Relations in Agriculture 
Trends in American History Elective;: =~ = eee at eee 6 
Horticulturec’si 26 sr ee Cee ae — 
Seminar 18 
Hilectiver er eo een eA ee A 2 8 
18 
NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


the Department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 


major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


Curriculum in 
PLANT AND SOIL SCIENCE 


The curriculum in plant and soil science is designed to give students a 
technical background for the fields of plant breeding, plant pathology, plant 
physiology, turf management, soil fertility, soil physics and mineralogy. At 
the same time students are qualified for many other positions available to 
graduates with a major in one of the other plant curricula in the School of 
Agriculture. 


The curriculum emphasizes the sciences of botany and chemistry but also 
gives a firm foundation in English and other liberal arts, and in agricultural 
courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Awvronomye0l 052." 2 = ee eee, (9-2) Biology 1 07 6 A ee (223) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production Vertebrate Zoology 
Biolog yartO ii vee ee 23 cd Chemistry, 6025285 ee ees ae Se 8-3 ed 
General Botany of Seed Plants General Chemistry 
Ghemistry, 1010622 Se ee See (3-3) 74 English 7104. ee es Se (320) 
General Chemistry Composition and Rhetoric 
Englishel03 ge -222ck st 2 he Begs 2 (320) 23 Mathematics 103 ase RE Sa Ses: 
Composition and Rhetoric Plane Trigonometry 
Mathenitaticss 10200 (3-0) o Military or Air Science __.___———s _- (0-2) «#1 
Algebra lective ys. as, Fa Se 4 
Military or Air Science _.____-________ (0-2) 1 Physical Education 102 _ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 ___-_-_______ (0-2) R eer 
—_ 18 
17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biolog ys{20 G6 pee ee Pe (2-4) 38 Chemistry (317) 2 2 eee eee (2-6) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry 2316 t a8 Ces bee re eee (2-6) 4 Economics ).203) 20 Se eee (3-0) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Principles of Economics 
Bnglish®: 203 sei ee ee ee (2-0) 2 English: 210) 2226 See =O) eee 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics 104 =. (3-0) 8 Government ’:206)) ee eee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry American National Government 
Military or Air Science _...........(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ______._..._______. (0-3) 1 
Py SiS 2 Oe tA panes toes (3-3) 4 Physics’ 202) 222 ee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 — ~~... (0-2) R Elective’ 22823 a ee eee 2 
— Physical Education 202 (0-2) R 
ilies — 
19 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Biology 327.5 2s ee eee (2-3) 3 Avronomy: 30124) ee eee (3-2) 4 
Fundamental Plant Morphology Soil Science 

Chemistry. (22 702 2 ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry:228 (223 eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 

Genetics (30) 2 ee eee se (3-2) 4 English’ (403) 222 =e ee GL es 
Genetics Speaking for Professional Men 

Plant Physiology and Plant Physiology and 

Pathology®313 222 es eee ADE So 3 Pathology 314. 32 2 ee ee (3-3) 4 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Principles of Plant Physiology 

lective ieee 2 eb see eee Elective 222224) 2 eee ee 4 

18 18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Biology 7453 ee ee ee ee eee Das mats History 326 3 2220s een (3-0) 3 
Plant Anatomy History of Texas 

Binglish £301 gene es A Se oa (3-0) 3 Statistics 406 2. See (2-2 3 
Writing for Professional Men Statistical Methods 

History. 32 dae Ee Bieter (3-0) 3 Electives 23 ee ee 12 
Trends in American History — 

Elective x ee Ae ee 9 18 

18 


NOTE: Students must select all electives with the advice of the Head of the Department in 
which they expect to take their major work. 


Curriculum in 
POULTRY SCIENCE 


The growth of the poultry industry and the need for a rapid expansion 
of scientific and technical knowledge in the various fields of science basic to 
successful poultry production have supplied the motivation for the develop- 
ment of courses in this phase of agriculture. In no field of agriculture is an 
understanding of the science and practice of feeding, breeding, physiology, 
pathology, heating, ventilation, processing, and marketing more necessary or 
more rewarded than in the modern intensive methods of producing poultry 
meat and eggs. Undergraduate students are trained to operate commercial 
poultry farms, hatcheries, feed mills, and poultry processing plants. They also 
find employment with such allied industries as feed manufacturers, equipment 
distributors, and manufacturers of vaccines and biologics, with poultry publi- 
cations, and with the Extension Service. Many graduates in poultry science 
choose to take graduate work in this and allied fields. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 
Agronomy, 105.02 (2-2) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 


Biology 107 _..-.__ (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 101 aE eer ees eer (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English 103 pare (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 102 __ (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science _________ (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 —_____-____(0-2) 


Th Pr Cr 


3 


ny [itd es = camreatee ta tee 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 231 __ Soe at (3 ~0 ) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy Science 202 (2-2) 
Dairying 

Economics 20S ot ee (320) 
Principles of Economics 

TPT FTE ADE Se pes act i a Se ai I ____(2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology, 20lp = ee?) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science _..._-- (0-3) 

PRY SlCS me 1S yee ene ee ee ae) 


Physics for Students of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 _....- = (0-2) 


3 


_ 
cote ab esta ce Ess tee ce 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 —_____ (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 


Genetics# 30ige= ee eee (3-2) 
Genetics 

Poultry Science 411 —___.— (3-2) 
Poultry Feeding 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacologys 323 0 ee (2-2) 


Physiology of Farm Animals 
Elective aeee ten 2 As 


3 
4 
4 


SENIOR YEAR 


Englishes lees eee (3-0) 

PEE for Professional Men 
r 

J OUT AlISmige4 Ip poet oe 2 ee ee (2!) 
Agricultural Journalism 

Historys52592 eS AFe\ (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Poultry Science 309 ___ pee (2-2) 


Broiler Production 

Poultry Science 407 (2-2) 
Technology and Marketing of 
Poultry and Poultry Products 

Poultry Science 414 —..__ ss C(2--2:) 
Poultry Breeding 

Elective. 


NOTES: 
the Department. 


wo wo wo w 


18 
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Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Animal Husbandry 107 _.-____-_-(2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry 
Biology 101 ee Se 2 ae (2-3) oo 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistrys:1 02°22 Sere ee ee (3-3) ed 
General Chemistry 
English 7104... 232 eee == (3-0) ao 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Military or Air Science _..__ __(0-2) 1 
Poultry. Science,.201.2 2 = (2-2) 3 
Poultry Production 
Electivex oe tees 22 ee ee eee 1 
Physical Education 102 _..-- __(0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ___.(2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology: 206i ee (2-4) So 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry $223 ee (2-3) ee 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English; 2107322 ee (2-0) ve 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticultures20 lee eee (252) Seo 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ___._.___-_.-(0-3) 1 
Elective a EP BA Te 3 
Physical Education 202 _.__.-------__- (0-2) R 
18 
A STONOM Yii50 0 Lp ee ee ee (3-2) ad 
Soil Science 
Government. 0630s ee (3-0) co 
American National Government 
Poultry: Science 303) = = 2 = | = (2-0)> 42 
Turkey Production 
Poultry. Science 308 — .__-- (ss s(2-3) = 
Hatchery Management 
Veterinary Microbiology 334 (2-2) 3 
Poultry Diseases 
Bléctivewe eee Bee eS 3 
18 
English=.403 22) ee eee (1 ae 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History. 3260 pene omen (38!) amb 
History of Texas 
Poultrysscience 48) (1-6) 1 
Poultry Seminar 
Sociology. 4074. (8-0) 288 
Human Relations in Agriculture 
Elective} eas eee 2 eee eas Pua 9 
18 


1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 
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Curriculum in 
RANGE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum is designed to give students a thorough understanding 
of the great variety of problems met in the multiple use and conservation of 


noncultivated grazing lands. 


physical, biological, and social sciences. 


The first phase of training includes work in the 
Specialized courses in range manage- 


ment, range ecology, agrostology, forestry and conservation of natural re- 
sources are included in the last two years. 


Graduates are prepared to enter the ranch business as owners or man- 
agers, for work as county agricultural agents, for work with Experiment 
Stations, and as college teachers in this field. A Bachelor’s degree in range 
management gives the student the background for study toward advanced 


degrees. 


with several United States Government agencies. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Men meeting Civil Service requirements are eligible for appointment 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology: 1012 oe ere (2-3) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 _.________-(2-3) +3 
General Botany of Seed Plants General Animal Husbandry 
Ghemistry. 10102 Ge: 3 ae eee es (3-3) 4 Biology 102° 2.2.) eet See See (OES es 
General Chemistry Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Enelish=103) 224 2s ee oe ee (3-0) 3 Chemistry: 102.:2 32 Ss eS (Se eee 
Composition and Rhetoric General Chemistry 
History. 05 co Se ee ee (320) e ro English::104.22.-— ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics; -102)5 22 eee (3-8) 3 History 106 (22... 0 eee (8-0) ees 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science —____________. (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ___.._____-- (0-2) «=1 
Physical Education 101 _.._-—— (0-2) R Range and Forestry 102 _.... (1-0) 1 
— Introduction to Range and Forestry 
ile Physical Education 102 __......._._.----=——(0-2) ~2R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology. 10 ti 2 a ees es eZ ad) SD Agronomy. 105 * 2222 2) See) ee 
Vertebrate Zoology Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Chemistry (223 205 =e oirseee ee (2-3) a Chemistry; 2310 eee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Enghish!!-203 2 2 ee eee (= 0) eZ Civil Engineering 208 _... a aes) 52 
Introduction to Literature Topographic Surveying 
Mathematics 103 ___ a es (5-0) 2 3 Economics. 203.2% 22 Se NS 3-0) ao 
Plane Trigonometry Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science _._- (0-3) 1 Geology .:309 ) 2228 ed SE ea eee 
Range and Forestry 202 _.._______-(2-3) 3 Agricultural Geology 
Range Plants Military or Air Science _.__.__________(0-3) 1 
Wildlife Management 201 _....._- (3-0) 3 Elective) 222-20 2 a eee 2 
Wildlife Conservation Physical Education 202 (0-2) RR 
and Management — 
Physical Education 201 _...._--—S—(s(0-2) SOR 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ASTONOMY 93017 ee eee eee (3-2) 4 English!=403 \ 2.02. 0 ee eed mares 
Soil Science Speaking for Professional Men 
Animal Husbandry 303 __ _.(3-0) 83 Genetics 301 bora ae (3-2 Jae 4 
Animal Nutrition Genetics 
Pnglishi21 052030 2 ee ee (2-0) 2 Government 206-2) se (80) eo 
Introduction to Logical Discourse American National Government 
Plant Physiology and Range and Forestry 301 _ plied. heseak (PE YY O83 
Pathology (Sisk ee ee le (OS) Plant and Range Ecology 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Range and Forestry 308 ecg Di ( 253i) eae 
Range and Forestry 303 (2-3) 3 Forest Management 
Agrostology Blective: Uh 2 Oe a aes 3 
Blectiye sa Bee ee ee 3 _— 
— 18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester LneeeCr 
Animal Husbandry 406 See (2-2) 

Beef Cattle Production 

Or 3 or4 
Animal Husbandry 414 (3-2) 


Sheep, Goats, and Fiber Technology 
Range and Forestry 304 _._--——S(2-3) Ss 8 
Range Management 


Range and Forestry 309 pee (2-3) 3 
Silvics and Silviculture 
Wildlife Management 403 _._--——*((2-3)~Ss 3 
Animal Ecology 
Elective —____ [a.G OF.o 
18 
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Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Agricultural Economics 422 _._____-(3-0) 3 
Land Economics 
Agronomy 310 Pansies rat ER Wate Bee, GEER £8 
Soil Morphology 
Envlish- 30} p23 ee ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
r 
Journalism 415 —-__ See (2-2) ro 
Agricultural Journalism 
Range and Forestry 409 _.__-—SSS—CSC~M(2-3+) 8 
Advanced Range Management 
Elective See et SN ee ee 7 
18 


Curricula in 
SOCIOLOGY 


Trained personnel are needed in sociology in the fields of population 
analysis, anthropology, social psychology, community development and social 


work. 


Human Relations Option 


The program affords professional training in human relations with special 
emphasis on social problems, community development, social anthropology, 
social work, criminology and juvenile delinquency, population, institutions, and 


group organization. 


Graduates are qualified for employment as case workers, 


Chamber of Commerce directors, probation or parole officers, and Boy Scout 


executives. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Biology 107 ratte BOS ee (208 a Biology 101 we ere eae (P38) 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry o..0 1g ee ee (8-3) ee Chemistry4 102, 203s ee ee ___ (3-3) 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Englishe163 42 = SS (3-0) eee Englishv104-— =e eg es (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Historysa1 05,2) eae (5-0) Geography, 20122 es aaa (3-0) 
History of the United States World Regional Geography 
Mathematics* 1020 >> = = (3-0) 493 History <10G4 0) See eee (3-0) 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ___.__________(0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ________-——“(0-2) 
Physical Education 101 ___-———C (0-2) ~2R Elective 36? ee a 
— Physical Education 102 _..._--—SSS—S—COSC< 0-2) 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
English 203 uns (2-0) 2 Business Administration 227 __._(3-3) 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Accounting 
Government 206 _ Se een (3-0) 8 Economics( 2033202) oe ees eee (3-0) 
American National Government Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science (0-3) 1 English) 2104.2" ee eee (2-0) 
Psychology 207 (3-0) Introduction to Logical Discourse 
General Psychology Military or Air Science ______-————O(0-3) 
Or Sociology 206 __.___ 2 A 2 (3-0) 
Psychology 301 _.__- (3-0) 3 Social Institutions and Processes 
Educational Psychology Wl ectiv cee ee ae es 
Sociology4205 yee ts Be (3-0). .3 Physical Education 202 _._. StS (0-2) 
Principles of Seciology 
Elective ens Vere GE ie SE TS 6 
Physical Education 201 __-———_‘(0-2) OR 


—_ 
pon (jy ea ar ee ey 


a 
co Lebel goss ee cers ms 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester TheerCr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Education (423). 323s eee (3=0) Business Administration 303 — (3-3) 4 
Principles and Practices of Teaching Statistical Method 
Or Journalism::406 <2. Oe See (3-0) 3 
Psycholory:-323).. (8-0) ake Publicity and Public Relations 
Psychology of Adolescence Sociology: 320° 4022 eee =0)) tare 
Liberal: Arts23 01-232 ee eee eee (3-0) 3 Social Anthropology 
Introduction to Philosophy Sociology. 412°). eee - eae 
Sociologvy 30612 ee ees (3-0) Population Analysis 
Principles of Social Work Elective 200222 a ee 5 
r — 
Sociolocy:- SUL) V2) BENE (3=0) a8 18 
Social Problems 
Electives 22 ates 2 2 Ate ae 9 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 406 __.___-—COFSsS~(3-0) «8 Agricultural Economics 429 __...___-(3-0) 3 
Sanitation and Public Health Agricultural Policy 

Civil Engineering 408 __.........._--—— (3-0) «= 3 Business Administration 422 _...._.(3-0) 3 
Municipal Administration Personnel Problems of Industry 

Biglish|; 4030222 See a ee ee (2) eae Sociology. -430 «222 ees (3-0) ero 
Speaking for Professional Men Sociological Theory 

SOCIOLOL 4:5 Ll ge ee es ee a(S =O) ero Elective “2 SE eee 9 
Social Psychology _ 

Sociology. :(404° 20 se ee (3-0) 3 18 
Rural Community Development 

Sociology AS hy 2 ee ee 10) 
Seminar 

Bilective set =) feet) ee eee 3 

18 


Rural Leadership Option 


This program affords professional training in rural sociology. Training 
is given in both the human side and the technical side of agriculture for stu- 
dents preparing to become county agricultural agents, participants in foreign 
agricultural programs, rural ministers, agricultural missionaries, and leaders 
in rural development programs. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 105 _.....__-. (3-0) 3 Agronomy 105 92235 2 Se eee (2=2) 33 
Introduction to Agricultural Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Economics Animal Husbandry 107 (2-3) 3 

Biology.7A OU 22a sere eee (Dag ames General Animal Husbandry 
Vertebrate Zoology Biology? LOU). 2) eee (DES ies 

Chemistry, 101) 2222.22 EE (3-3) Rnd General Botany of Seed Plants 
General Chemistry Chemistry. 102542 5 ee (eS ae 

English) 10S<¢s ee eee (3-0) ead General Chemistry 
Composition and Rhetoric English 104.2 eS - ORs 

Mathematics 10242 26822 88 tee (3-0) 8 Composition and Rhetoric 
Algebra Military or Air Science _...__.__.___.(0-2) 1 

Military or Air Science _...._ (0-2) 1 Bleetive™ (2 ee se Wee aimee 1 

Physical Education 101 —._ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ___.___.____.(0-2) R 

17 18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Dairy Science 202 _._ peg tees a (22) Agricultural Engineering 201 __(2-2) 3 
Dairying Farm Power and Machinery 
r Biology 206. ee eee (2-4) 3 
Poultry*Scaence’ 201) = (2-2). 3 Introductory Microbiology 
Poultry Production Chemistry 231 SP DAP eee et (320) 2s 
Bon wlishe/ 203g et ee A2=0) 052 Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Introduction to Literature Englisheict 0322S Seen ee sre ee (2-0) to 
Entomology 201 _._-_ Bree Se ( Jon) lee Introduction to Logical Discourse 
General Entomology Military or Air Science ________————-((0-3)~Ss 1 
Horticulture .20L0) 2 (2-2), od Psychology. 0 li ee ee (3-0 eas 
General Horticulture General Psychology 
Military or Air Science ______________(0-3) 1 Electives = = a ee eee 3 
Phy sicsee) 3) pe ee ee (2-2) eS Physical Education 202 _..__---———COsSCS(0-2) RR 
Physics for Students of Agriculture — 
Sociology 205 ____-_- bes (3-0) 3 18 
Principles of Sociology 
Physical Education 201 _ (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
APTONOMY 450 lee ee ee Sanu a4 Agricultural Economics 314 —_ (3-0) 3 
Soil Science Marketing Agricultural Products 
Economics. 203 ye ee ee See (3-0) Genetics “301 Gs eee ee (3-2) 94 
Principles of Economics Genetics 
Government’20G) 2 (3-0) = 3 Range and Forestry 401 _.._ (2-3) 3 
American National Government Range Improvement 
Journalism 415 Seal + Was 2 (2-2 ees and Maintenance 
Agricultural Journalism Socioloryincs 0 hee ee er (8-0)s 73 
Soclolosy 7 c0Gne ee (3-0) eo Social Anthropology 
Principles of Social Work Blective p20 ties reid ame Aas 5 
Blectiven te a ee eee en 2 — 
— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 413 ___(3-0) Agricultural Economics 429 __(3-0) 3 
Agricultural Cooperatives Agricultural Policy 
Or English) 4034-0 0 ee (1-2) 2 
Agricultural Economics 422 _.._-_- (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Land Economics History 326 SARs sik a ete, ANY 3 
Animal Husbandry 303 _.--_-_-__-——- (3-0) «3 History of Texas 
Animal Nutrition Sociolorye31 ba ee ee (S-O ae 
EISCOV Vso We (3-0) 3 The Family 
Trends in American History Sociolowys 4000 ee (3-0) Ses 
Sociologyaisl tie ee Ee (S-0) as Human Relations in Agriculture 
Social Psychology Elective —_ Eee es Pas 4 
Sociology2404422 2 (3-0) aes _ 
Rural Community Development 18 
Sociology 481 ___ + See (1-0 ee 
Seminar 
lective] = 2 
18 


Curriculum in 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum includes work in all phases of fisheries and wildlife. At 
the beginning of the sophomore year, the student should elect one of the two 
options, fisheries or wildlife, because of difference in the basic sciences re- 
quired. The junior and senior years are largely years of specialization. 


This curriculum is designed (1) to train young men in the art of manag- 
ing wildlife and fisheries, and of maintaining populations at levels consistent 
with good land-use practices and the desirability of the species involved; 
(2) to train men for research in taxonomy, distribution, and ecology of fishes, 
reptiles, amphibians, birds, and mammals; and (3) to train men for teaching 
at the high school and university levels. Opportunities are provided also, 
in cooperation with the Departments of Journalism and of Education, for 
training in the field of wildlife journalism and conservation education. For 
students planning on careers in research and/or teaching at the college level, 
an advanced degree will be required. 
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Upon completion of the wildlife management curriculum, graduates are 
prepared to enter occupations in the fisheries and/or wildlife fields, including 


management, research, teaching, and public relations. 


Men meeting Civil 


Service requirements are eligible for appointments with the United States Fish 


and Wildlife Service and other federal agencies. 
for employment by the various state game and fish commissions. 


Also, graduates are eligible 
A few 


positions are open from time to time as wildlife managers on private ranches 
and as writers of articles on outdoor life. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology | 1012 eee (223) tees Biology 102) 2.30 2) ee ee eS eo 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Ghemistry 210) Sees ae ee ee (B= aed: Chemistry 102° =) eee (Bee 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Einglish':1.03)) 20s ee (<Q) ero English (104.22220 3 eS ee eee = ()) ee 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mistery. (105 ee See eee (S-0 acs History *.106))223 ae (3-0) 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics (10252 5a eee (8-0) 203 Mathematics 103) 222 eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science __.__.__._____.(0-2) 1 Military or Air Science _...__- (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 _...____--——((0-2) SOR Blectives 222 22 Aes 1 
— Physical Education 102 Ss (0-2) XR 
17 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology) 107 = 5 a cee (2-3) 3 Biology 108) 2 ee eee) aes 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
English: 2033222 See ee ee) (9-0) aed Chemistry (230) 2220 5 ee eo) amet 
Introduction to Literature Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Government 206 __.___._—S—(essC(Cstés‘CsCsC—~3=~-?)ss 3 Civil Engineering 208 _....__----_---==—=—S—S—— (1-3) «S22 
American National Government Topographic Surveying 
Military or Air Science _ (0-3) 1 English £21072 BO ey See ee =(2=0). 2 
Physi¢s) 2132.4 eae Sere a a PEA ce 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Geology 205: 2220 i eee (Sa ea 
Range and Forestry 203 __._..___-__-(1-3) «2 Elementary Geology 
Dendrology Military or Air Science _..__-----——S (0-3) S11 
Wildlife Management 201 (3-0) 3 Range and Forestry 204 _.._--———S—t—(Cti (2-3) 8 
Wildlife Conservation Dendrology 
and Management Physical Education 202 —...._.___ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 _......-- (0-2) 2R — 
— 18 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Economies (203 (22) 2 eee _(3-0) 3 Agronomy 300.022 (Be eee 
Principles of Economics Soil Science 
Entomology; 313522) 266 (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 301 _...__ =(2=3) ano 
Biology of Insects Plant and Range Ecology 
Geneties*':3 01) 22 2 ee ee (3-2) 4 Sociology 407). 2a aaa 2ot e ee (3-0) 3 
Genetics Human Relations in Agriculture 
Wildlife Management 311 _..____-___.(2-3) 3 Wildlife Management 315 _.......___.__.(2-2) 3 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) Herpetology 
Elective tt oes Beth ee ee ee a 6 Blective® 220222022 ees eee 6 
19 19 
SENIOR YEAR 
EEN ge lish AOS ee ae de Tia Vee Agricultural Economics 422 (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Land Economics 
Statisti¢s<406) 3 =e fee ie a (2-2) teers English! 301. (2.2 233 33 ie (3-0) ent 
Statistical Methods Writing for Professional Men 
Wildlife Management 401 _.... (2-2) 8 Journalism. 415 = 200 ie ete (2-2) 3 
General Mammalogy Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 403 ___ (2-3) 3 Wildlife Management 402 _..._ (2-2) 3 
Animal Ecology General Ornithology 
Bilectiviesioi 22 Ske 6 awe eine Coie been! 7, Wildlife Management 408 __.__..______.(2-3) 3 
— Techniques of Wildlife 
18 Management 
Bilective. 65 ee eRe eaten wes 3 
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Fisheries Option 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Wildlife Management, page 142.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology 107 ESS 2 Ve ene. (2-3) 3 Biology 108 Sab ieee oe Sees | (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 223 ae MR A PET OEY OB} Chemistry 231 ba a = (5-0) ees 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
English» 203 Wee ee eer (2-0) 2 Economics: 205900 eee ees (3-0 as 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science _____-___-_-(0-3) 1 Englishy 21032. oe Se ee aa 2-0) ) ee 
SOCIO Varo Oy pre ee ee EF S-0)} as Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Principles of Sociology Geology 205 2 ee Hae oe tea =3(3-3)" 74 
Wildlife Management 201 _____———*(3-0)-«S—s 3 Elementary Geology 
Wildlife Conservation Military or Air Science ___________(0-3) 1 
and Management Elective, > ne ee ec 3 
lective pee ee ee 3 Physical Education | 202 se _(0- 2) R 
Physical Education 201 — (0-2) R —_ 
—_ 19 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biot Vral (ieee wee ee OAS ‘A cronomy: 7301, (ee ere ee Be (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Soil Science 
Vertebrates Biologys 344722 eS ee (2-3) 3 
Pniomolocy toloue sos ae _(2-3) 3 Embryology 
Biology of Insects English 403 é ay Se (12) eee 
Genetics 301 ee ee ae ee Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics Government 206 Pree =(3=0)iy_o 
Physies2213..— ere 22 yaes American National Government 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Wildlife Management 312 _._-—————CS(2-3) Ss 8 
Wildlife Management 311 ___________(2-3) 3 Ichthyology (Marine) 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) Elective eee a rs ee) Pa Se 3 
Bele ive ge eee Oe ee Ee Ba Ee 3 — 
— 18 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
SIO 10S Vie ee a es tt (33s Journalism » 415 ee ee re ee (2) os 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology Agricultural Journalism 
Enclishes0 lye eo eo fet a Ae (3-0) 2s Statisticss 406.0 ee ee (2-2) 93 
Writing for Professional Men Statistical Methods 
Wildlife Management 417 ___——((2-2)”—~Ss 3 Wildlife Management 410 _..- (3-0) 3 
Biology of Fishes Conservation and Management 
Rlectivee 2 oe ee if of Fishes 
— Blectiy em ee ee ne re 9 
17 — 
18 


NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


the Department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


38. Majors in the wildlife management option must participate in the summer field 


course, Wildlife Management 300, 


or submit evidence of satisfactory summer 


employment as biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, or other agency. 


4. Majors in the fisheries option must participate in the summer field course, 
Wildlife Management 400, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer employment 
as biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. Fish and 


Wildlife Service, or other agency. 


ge 
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CURRICULA 
DIVISION OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting Management 
Finance Marketing 
LIBERAL ARTS 
Economics Journalism 
English (Language and Literature) Mathematics 
History Modern Languages 
Government Pre-Law 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Psychology Physical Education 
Education 

SCIENCE 
Botany Physics 
Chemistry Premedical and 
Entomology Predental Program 
Meteorology Zoology 
Microbiology 


COMBINED DEGREE PLAN 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees. The 
student contemplating such a program should have a two-year grade point 
ratio above the normal minimum requirements and should consult with the 
heads of both departments and the deans concerned prior to formulating a 
combined degree plan. 


REQUIREMENT OF PROFICIENCY IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 


In order to qualify for candidacy for a degree in the School of Arts and 
Sciences, all students majoring in departments of this school (Division of Busi- 
ness Administration; Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion and Psychology, English, Health and Physical Education, History and 
Government, Journalism, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Oceanography and 
Meteorology, and Physics) must first demonstrate their ability to express 
themselves in acceptable English by passing a written examination in Eng- 
lish composition. This examination must be taken not later than the spring 
semester of the junior year. Each student who fails to make a passing grade 
on a qualifying examination will be required to report to the Department of 
English for assignment for remedial work, which the student must complete 
satisfactorily without degree credit. Only if the Department of English has 
certified satisfactory completion of such remedial work and the student has 
passed his examination will the student be granted regular status as a candi- 
date for a degree. 


ELECTIVES 


In all curricula, elective hours are shown distributed over several semes- 
ters (one, two, or more a semester). The student is not expected to schedule 
his elective courses only in the units listed. He is free to schedule electives in 
whatever units he chooses up to and beyond the total number of elective hours 
in his curriculum. A student will normally be expected to take electives in 
accordance with his academic classification. 
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It is recommended that most of the elective courses be in fields other than 
the major, and that the student take at least one course outside his major 
field during each semester of his junior and senior years. For example, where 
possible a student in one of the curricula in business administration should 
choose electives outside the Division of Business Administration; the major 
in science should elect courses in the humanities and social sciences; and stu- 
dents in economics or history should elect courses in the natural sciences, in 
the humanities, and in business administration. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A number of departments offer courses relating to Latin America, so 
that it is possible for many students (including some who are registered in 
the other schools of the College) to combine some concentration in Latin 
American studies with their regular department major. The program of 
offerings on Latin America is designed to meet the needs of four classes of 
students: (1) those who expect to enter into business in Latin America or 
into trade with Latin America; (2) those who contemplate a career in the for- 
eign service of the United States Government or in any of the several govern- 
ment agencies in Washington which employ specialists on Latin America, 
with assignments both in the United States and in the foreign field; (3) those 
who expect to enter into teaching or research with emphasis upon Latin Amer- 
ica; and (4) those who wish to broaden their education and acquire a better 
understanding of the people and the problems of Latin America. Any student 
who elects to coordinate some study of Latin America with a regular major 
in one of the College departments should consult the head of his major 
department for guidance in working out his program of study. 


Those courses which bear directly on Latin America include the following: 


Geography. +2016 eee (8-0). 3 History 422.03. ee (=U) ae 
World Regional Geography International Rivalry in the Gulf- 

Geography; 303/77. ==4 2 aie ee eee (3-0) 3 Caribbean Area, 1840 to the Present 
Geography of South America Modern Language 305 _.._ (3-0) 3 

Government,:$35225 (2 ee eae (3-0) 3 Modern Spanish-American Drama 
Government and Politics of Modern Language 306 _...- (3-0) 3 
Latin America Modern Spanish-American Drama 

History. 340, See ee ec aas Sees (3-0) 3 Modern Language 325 _...._—sCtsCiC(iK-2) 
South America to 1825 Public Speaking in Spanish 

History) 24202 ee Se eens (3-0) 3 Modern Language 326 __..__.______ (1-2) 2 
South America Since Independence Public Speaking in Spanish 

History. tA 19 se ne ee (3-0) 3 Modern Language 335 __..._.__ (3-0) 3 
Mexico and Spanish North Spanish-American Novel 
America, 1492 to 1821 Modern Language 336 __.....__ (3-0) 3 

History. (414.2 sor so ey ee ee (3-0) 3 Spanish-American Novel 


History of Mexico, 1821 
to the Present 


DIVISION OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The several curricula in business administration provide training for 
business careers. The freshman and sophomore years are the same in all 
curricula. The student elects a major field at the beginning of the junior 
Noes choosing one of the following: accounting, finance, management, mar- 

eting. 


Each curriculum contains courses essential to a general education and 
permits the study of fundamental business theory and procedure with limited 
specialization in one of the major fields. No more than twelve hours of 
elective courses in business administration will be counted toward a degree. 
Upon the completion of his chosen curriculum, the student will receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. 


Effective with this catalogue, the majors of building products marketing, 
insurance, personnel administration, and general business will be discontinued. 
However, students currently enrolled in these programs will complete their 
course requirements by following in general those curricula as outlined in 
catalogue 85. 
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Curricula in 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCE, MANAGEMENT AND MARKETING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Biglowy= 1154 2 ee ee (S53) 4 Business Administration 106 _..___.(3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Business Organization 

Business Administration 105 _..__ (3-0) 3 English) 04s eee Ss eee se ee ( S20) e Ss 
Introduction to Business Composition and Rhetoric 

English L034 ee re ee ee (3-0) 5 History-< 1 OG ee ee es eee p= (3-0)0— 3 
Composition and Rhetoric History of the United States 

History) Obs es eee pao eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 11064203 (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Survey Course in Mathematics 

Mathematics 10225 (3-8) 3 Military or Air Science _.._ == (0-2) 0 1 
Algebra SClenCesial ee eee eee (3-3) 4 

Military or Air Science _____-———S(0-2)~Ss 1 Physical Education 102 _.._---——S—COSFsSCS('O'-2?)?sSOizRR 

Physical Education 101 _—.____.____ (0-2) R Ti 

LZ 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Business Administration 211 (3-0) 3 Business Administration 212 _.._-_-(3-0) 3 
Business Law Business Law 

Business Administration 227 __.____. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 _.____-(3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 

Keonomicas 2032 se et a GS-0) a8 Economics:.204 922 ees (3-0) ES 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 

Bomehishi ol ooo ee oS eee (3-0 es Rnelisht23icon-es2s (3-6) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science _______--——-((0-3)~—s 1 Government. 206 pa eee -O) a 

Psychology 303 - eee wee Ee (350 ees American National Government 
Psychology for Technical Students Military or Air Science __.__ (0-3) 1 

Physical Education 201 __ === (6-2), Physical Education 202 _...-____---___(0-2) R 

blir 17 


Curriculum in 
ACCOUNTING 


The curriculum in accounting offers a professional course of training for 
employment in commercial and industrial accounting, public accounting, or 
governmental accounting. Positions in these fields are generally designated 
as accountant, public accountant, certified public accountant, tax accountant, 
auditor, cost accountant, internal auditor, and controller. The basic business 
training obtained in this curriculum also qualifies graduates for employment 
eventually leading to executive positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


(See above) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 _______(3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 _..___ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Business Administration 327 ______(2-3) 3 Business Measurements 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 328 _______ (2=3)es 
Business Administration 329 ______(3-0) 3 Intermediate Accounting 
Elementary Cost Accounting Business Administration 332 _..__ (3-0) 3 
Kconomicses) lip os re ee (8-0) 3 Cost Accounting 
Money and Banking Rlective 2 (eee a eee 9 
Elective ___ BALE SER TE 4 a 
— 18 
17 


See re may elect one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, Geology 205, Physics 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 330 _._____.(3-0) 3 Business Administration 403 _..____.(3-0) 3 
Advanced Accounting Income Tax 
Business Administration 341 _._._____.(3-0) 3 Economics 412 ple ee een (=O) ar 
Corporation Finance Public Finance 
Business Administration 407 ~~~ (3-0) 3 Elective2 2) ss eee 11 
Auditing a“ 
Enelish 40802 28 ee ieee (1-2) 2 17 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Electives ec ee i ie eee eee 6 
17 


Curriculum in 
FINANCE 


The curriculum in finance provides instruction in the principles, methods, 
instruments, and institutions of finance with specialized training in the tech- 
niques and practices of financial management. The student receives training 
in accounting, economics, business law, and elective fields, which provides a 
balanced background for specialization in finance. 


The principal objective of the program is to prepare students for mana- 
gerial positions in such fields of business finance as commercial banking, 
investment banking, securities brokerage, trust management, and property 
management. The program also provides training for employment with 
governmental agencies engaged in lending operations and regulation of se- 
curities markets. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See page 147) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 __..___.(3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 _..____(3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 

Business Administration 315 (3-0) 3 Business Measurements 
Insurance Business Administration 321 —__ (3-0) 8 

Business Administration 335 — (3-0) Marketing 
Administrative Accounting Business Administration 341 _.. (3-0) 3 
Or Corporation Finance 

Mathematics) 205.2202 ee aie (3-0) 3 Elective . 12222 ee 9 
Finite Mathematics — 

Economics 3 E14 2 eee Ea (3-0) 3 18 
Money and Banking 

Bléctive sa. 8 ee ee 4 

17 
SENIOR YEAR 

Business Administration 363 —...... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 434 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Management Problems in Finance 

Business Administration 420 _..._.(3-0) 3 Business Administration 440 _.__ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investments Real Estate Fundamentals 

Enelish= 403,222 a eee G2) a2 Economics 412.932) 2a eee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Public Finance 

Electives 200 ci Ver5 oe en il ee ee 9 Elective 222 WS Se Fay ee eee 8 
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Curriculum in 
MANAGEMENT 


The coordination of human effort to achieve a common goal is necessary 
in all organized activity regardless of the type of institution involved. The 
particular job of management is one of coordinating the activities of indi- 
vidual members and groups in an organization by planning, organizing, moti- 
vating, and controlling their activities. 


Preparing students for business management positions which are not in 
the specific areas of accounting, marketing, finance, and production is the 
principal objective of the curriculum in management. The four aspects of 
the field of management—management analysis, organization theory, man- 
agement principles, and human relations—are explored in order to aid the 
student develop managerial skills. The curriculum is designed to give the 
student a broad background in business education and also to expose him to 
complex management problems which demand expert skill for analysis and 
solution. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See page 147) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th PrCr 
Business Administration 303 (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 ____- (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Business Administration 321 ___ _(3-0) 3 Business Measurements 
Marketing Business Administration 335 ____ (3-0) 
Business Administration 363 _..___.(3-0) 3 Administrative Accounting 
Principles of Management Or 
Feonomicsra lL ee (3-0) 3 Mathematies+$215 22-2 e- (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Finite Mathematics 
lective qeet- oe ss © 2 8s 3 ees ze 4 Business Administration 341 _..__ (3-0) 3 
— Corporation Finance 
17 Business Administration 422 =—(3=0)9-3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Industrial Engineering 403 (3-0) 3 
Production Management 
Electives 22 ee ae ee 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 459 ___.___.(3-0) 3 Business Administration 423 _.___ (3-0) 3 
Management Problems Human Relations in Business 
Mcomomicses 1S ee ae fe ees (3-0) 3 Business Administration 466 — (3-0) 3 
Economics of Labor Management Policy 
Fores bashi e410 yee ee ee ee (152) ee Elective tal 22 te Seite YS See ll 
Speaking for Professional Men = 
Bléctive Sos Se 9 17 


17 


Curriculum in 
MARKETING 


The field of marketing is diversified in the scope of its opportunities. 
Typical of the fields in which expansion is taking place is retail merchandis- 
ing. Its major departments include store management, buying, publicity, 
merchandise planning, research, and personnel work. Market research will 
make increased demands upon those able to furnish management with the 
data necessary to keep abreast of marketing changes, to eliminate wasteful 
marketing methods, and to develop new products. The field of sales adminis- 
tration requires an ever-increasing number of individuals qualified to recruit, 
select, and train selling personnel. Also in this area lie the important func- 
tions of establishing sales territories, setting sales quotas, and sales costing. 
Personal selling is a field offering many opportunities for employment. In 
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the field of advertising a student may gain added proficiency by electing 
advertising courses taught in the Department of Journalism. 


By careful selection of electives, a student can specialize in one of the 
different fields of marketing or gain general knowledge in anticipation of 
starting his own business. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See page 147) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester heer ve Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 303 (3-3) Business Administration 304 (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Business Administration 321 _..____.(3-0) 3 Business Measurements i 
Marketing Business Administration 314 _._. (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 335 (3-0) Advertising 
Administrative Accounting Business Administration 325 _.. (3-0) 3 
ls Retailing 
Mathematics (215° j223 24 es eee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 341 ___.. (3-0) 3 
Finite Mathematics Corporation Finance 
Geography. 204 (222 eae ee eee (3-0) 3 Economics’) 321)" 22 3S eee (3-0) 3 
Economic Geography Money and Banking 
Elective cee ese Bee arene tes 4 Elective(22 2.28 Wek eee 3 
17 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 435 —_._..(3-0) Business Administration 436 _-. (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Sales Management 
Or English 403% 362 2 eee eee (1-2) 2 
Business Administration 448 (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Marketing Problems Elective \ xe FAS ea ee a 12 
Business Administration 445 _.__.___.(3-0) 3 — 
Marketing Research lee 
Eléctivett 2 tes ee ee ee eee 11 
ile 


LIBERAL ARTS 


The curricula in liberal arts leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
offer carefully planned programs of study in selected areas of the humanities 
and social sciences. They are intended for students whose interests, abilities, 
and aims are better served by a broad general education than by more special- 
ized technological and scientific studies. 


After completing one of these curricula, many students enter directly 
upon their life work. Others make their liberal arts course the foundation 
for additional education in a professional or graduate school. Special provi- 
sion is made for those who wish to begin the study of law before they have 
completed the program for the Bachelor’s degree. 


In all of the programs the first two years are given over to introductory 
work in fundamental subjects. The purpose is to enable the student to attain 
experience and breadth of view so that he may take a more intelligent part in 
his own further education. During the last two years the student pursues a 
major and a minor field of study and appropriate electives, with guidance from 
a a of his major department and from the Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences. 


MAJOR AND MINOR STUDIES 


By April 15 of his sophomore year, the student selects a major and a 
minor field of study, according to the following directions: 


1. One of the following subjects must be chosen as the field of major 
study: economics, English, history, journalism, mathematics, or modern lan- 
guages. 
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2. For his minor study the student may select one of the above subjects 
other than that of his major study or one of the following: biology, business 
administration, chemistry, education, entomology, geography, geology and 
geophysics, government, health and physical education, meteorology, physics, 
psychology, or sociology. 


3. The remainder of the elective work may be taken in any of the areas 
of study indicated above, or in other departments of the College, subject to the 
approval of the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 


4. To satisfy the requirements for graduation, a student must complete 
not less than thirty semester hours in his major study, of which at least 
twelve hours are in advanced courses (above the sophomore level), and not 
less than eighteen semester hours in his minor study, of which at least six 
hours are in advanced courses. Upon recommendation of the head of the stu- 
dent’s major department, the Dean may authorize the substitution of courses 
in closely related departments for a limited number of hours in the major or 
minor study. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


The student will satisfy the foreign language requirement by completing 
four semesters of study in one language. 


THE SOPHOMORE SCIENCE REQUIREMENT 


A student whose curriculum includes a sophomore science requirement 
may satisfy this requirement in one of three ways: 


1. Normally, he will schedule any two (one each semester) of the follow- 
ing survey courses: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, Geology 205, Physics 211. 


2. Alternatively, he may substitute for the two survey courses any two- 
semester course in chemistry or physics. 


3. By special permission of the Dean, he may be allowed to substitute 
the first semester of the usual two-semester introductory course in chemistry, 
geology, or physics for the survey course in that science. This last provision 
is intended to prevent unnecessary duplication in the program of students 
changing from one curriculum to another or transferring from another insti- 
tution with science credit equivalent to an introductory rather than a survey 
course. 


Curriculum in 
ECONOMICS 


Most students who major in economics enter upon a business career fol- 
lowing their graduation. These students obtain a broad foundation for such 
a career by combining a judicious selection of courses in business administra- 
tion with those prescribed in their major program. Other students find it de- 
sirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with a major in economics before 
entering law school. Still others pursue the four-year course in preparation 
for graduate study leading to careers in teaching, research, or government 
service. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Theernicr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology LOL ee eee (2-3) 3 BiGl OR ya. O Tae es ee ae ee (2=3)ineo 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English wi G3 ees ee ee ee (3-0) 3 English), L042 ere eee ee ee ek (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
His tory7e LO pees ee ee ed 2 a (3-0) 3 History (1.06) eee ees a ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathématicss: 102 22s eer (3-0) 3 Mathematics; 103.0222 (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science _....__-_- (Qe) tae Military or Air Science _....__ (0-2) 1 
Modern Language? —_..__ (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ___.....-- (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 101 _... (0-2) R Hlécti ves ee ees Sa ee 2 
re Physical Education 102 _.. (0-2) R 
18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR’ 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 227 _._____ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 _...__-.(3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Economics) 203 22 ee eee (3-0) 3 Economics 204 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English) (2020 SG co oe eae eae (3-0) 3 English | 231 or, 232 222202 (320) gies 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ___._________(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _....- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? __.___-_-_--———COFsCS32=-0”+)— 83 Modern Language? __._. ss ttC(it (8 -0?)~C 8 
Science*322 es Sa ee eee (3-3) 4 Science*,-2 See eS oe 
Physical Education 201 (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _....._-_ __(0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 _.___.(3-3) 4 Economics 311] os (8-0) 8 
Statistical Method Money and Banking 
Economics ::3237 23 ee (8-20) 8 Economics. 320°. 2 Se eee (3-0) 3 
Economic Analysis Economic Development of Europe 
Psychology 207 _..._ (8-0) Economics (elective) ——--.____ _(3-0) 3 
General Psychology Government 206 _____________.______________.(3-0) 3 
Or American National Government 
Psycholory> 303) = ee ea (3-0) aud Elective®=¢)) ee eee wae 5 
Psychology for Technical Students = 
Elective’so 2 eae eee 7 17 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Economics: 410 222 3 ee ee (3-0) 8 Economics (elective) — ~~~ -_______ 
Theory of Income and Employment English: 403 (22002220 eee (ed) ee 
Economics (elective) 6 Speaking for Professional Men 
Electives: 2.2 ee ees 8 Elective: 22832222 Sal eee 8 
17 16 


NOTES: 1. Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 
eredit for Biology 101, 107. 


2. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 151. 


3. The student planning his advanced course of study should consult with the Head 
of the Department sometime during the second semester of his sophomore year 
to make out his degree plan. There is available a suggested program of work 
for those who wish to combine a major in economics with Latin American studies. 


4. See “‘The Sophomore Science Requirement,’’ page 151. 


5. Business Administration 804 or 341 can substitute for three semester hours of 
economics electives. 


6. Junior and senior electives are to be selected after consultation with the student’s 
major advisor. 


Curriculum in 
ENGLISH 


The curriculum in English is designed for breadth in education. In the 
Department of English, the English major studies writing skills, the language, 
and literature. Outside of the Department of English, he studies physical and 
biological sciences, social sciences, foreign languages, history, and philosophy. 
A large part of the program, especially in the junior and senior years, is left 
to the choice of the student. Through electives the student may extend his 
knowledge in the humanities, sciences, social sciences, or even technological 
skills. The curriculum for the English major, then, is suitable not only for 
the student who expects to continue his studies of the humanities in graduate 
school but also for the student who expects to go into business or to become 
a student of law or medicine or religion. 
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The student desiring both a full professional training and a broad general 
education may in five years complete the requirements for two degrees— 
Bachelor of Arts in English and Bachelor of Science in any one of the pro- 
fessional fields. For specific degree plans, which are made out for each indi- 
vidual entering this program, the student should consult the Dean of Arts 
and Sciences and the dean of any other school in which he seeks a professional 
degree. (For degrees in English and in Engineering, see page 182.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


credit for Biology 101, 107. 


2. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 151. 


3. See “‘The Sophomore Science Requirement,’ page 151. 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology41 0124 Cee eee (2-3) Biologyal 0714 ee ee eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Envlishs1 03% so" AU ee ee (3-0) 3 English 10 402222 See eee ee a (3-0) eS 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History lO5 cee 2 oe ee ee (3-0) 3 History 0Gees 2 ee ee ee (3-0) ed 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathentaticsi,.1 02) 22 ee Ae ee (3-0) 3 Mathematicsn 103¢ 0 =) Seas SS '(3-0) 93 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science _-___-_-— (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science __.__ (0-2) 1 
Modern Languare? 2 =>) Ss) (3-0) 3 Modern Language? __..__ (3-0) 3 
Physical sEdacation 1012 (0-2) R lective sce et ee ee 2 
— Physical Education 102 _..- (0-2) R 
16 == 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biconomicstsc03 .0e 22 eee ee (3-0) 3 Keonomics 204 p22 ee a eee (3-0) eS 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
OTE ADT Cy CARY Oy ck ok ee ee (3-0) 3 English) 212 gees ees ee eee (50 ees 
Survey of English Literature Shakespeare 
History| 3 ee ee el ee see (3-0) 3 HIStory. 024 fee ee ee ees (3-0) ta S 
History of England History of England 
Military or Air Science —_.__-______ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _..__ (0-3) 1 
Modern@lian suave: ee ee (3-0) 3 Moderns luancuavet: = (3-0)2 3 
Cle Cel wenene oaea e we eee (3-3) 4 Scien cet ere ere eer ae Se. Pa oe (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 _.-.- See (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _._..__——((0-2) OR 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
English? 309 gee re ee ee (3-0) English (elective) ie. = (3-0) 773 
The English Language Enslish e322 een eee eee ee (3-0) 3 
r Nineteenth Century Literature 
Engclishis | Opera ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Blective ges 223. 22 Sees oa ETD 12 
Phonetics and Pronunciation awe 
Envlishps2 lg 223-0) so 18 
Nineteenth Century Literature 
Government. 206(-- 2 ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Blectiven eee es ee eet = 8 
LZ 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 0 (igeek 3 2s eee 5 (1-2) 50 2 English? (elective)=— ee (3-0) een 
Speaking and Oral Interpretation He Cti ve ee ee ee ee 14 
Englishes (elective) -- = > = 9 (3-0)5 3 — 
Elective pee rk a Oe 12 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 
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Curriculum in 
GOVERNMENT 


Courses in government are concerned with human society and the rela- 
tions and institutions involved in man’s existence and well-being as a member 
of an organized community. The manner in which a given society is gov- 
erned is an important aspect of its general culture. Many considerations 
(economic, historical, sociological, psychological, religious, philosophical, and 
other factors) influence the political processes. For this reason a politically 
organized community must of necessity be a dynamic institution of man. 


In its broadest concept within the liberal arts program, the study of 
government seeks to understand the way in which the rules and institutions 
of society are formulated, executed, and established. The center of interest 
may, depending upon the individual, be considered alternatively as the study 
of power, of government, of the state, or of human relations in their political 
context with a focus upon the solution of present-day problems in govern- 
ment. The study of government seeks to prepare the student either for the 
role of an active participant or leader in government and administration, or 
for the equally significant role of an informed citizen. Also, the program in 
instruction is designed to guide students in exploring and understanding politi- 
cal processes, and to lay a sound foundation for further study in government 
at the graduate level. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Thbscr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology. 1012303 ee Oe en eee (2-3) 3 Biology). 1072, 220 ie eee Pees (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English (103) o-2h kt See (3-0) 3 English “1047525202 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History tl Ob ae ae eee (3-0) 3 History 1062 Be ee ie (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics) 10202 2 eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 1032.22) ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science _____.___-____.(0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ___......._ (022)eer 
Modern Language” (2 es (3-0) 3 Modern Language? __.... (320)3 
Physical Education 101 ~~. (0-2) R Elective: 222.0 50 Us See eee 2D 
_ Physical Education 102 (0-2) R 
16 = 
18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Economics: 203) eo ee (3-0) 3 Economics-; 2042 2) ae hae (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economies 
English 4212) ee ee eee (3-0) 3 English: 231 -o0ri232) 2s ee ee (3-0)2-3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Government. 206 220-9 aes (3-0) 3 Government, 20722 eae ee (3-0) 8 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Military or Air Science —__.________. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _..-- (Oaahuesk 
Modern Language? __....________. (3-0) 3 Modern Language? _..... (3-0) 3 
SC UQTA CGE sce ae ae grece ace Bae Serene a (3-3) 4 Science?) 6-0 = Se iow) ote eae (323) 4 
Physical Education 201 _...___..__.(0-2) R Physical Education 202 ____ (0-2) R 
17 17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Government‘ (elective) —— ~~. 6 Government‘ (elective) 6 
Hasterys 2130 23 ee ee ge (3-0) History (21490200 Ce ee eee (3-0) 
pistons of England History of England 
r ve 
History: 2175 oe ee eee (3-0) 3 History 4:21:85) e200 Or Eee es Wrenn an ee (3-0) 3 
Development of Europe Development of Europe 
Electives. yank susie hie i eee 8 Blectiveo 222 Ee ae eee 9 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th PrCr 

English: 403. re ee 2 ae eee i (1-2) 2 Government‘ (elective) — 6 

Speaking for Professional Men Bilectived yas Oe a) ek Se oe 2 Ol aes 11 

Government: (elective) 9 — 

Electives sees roe ee Te eS 6 17 
17 


NOTES: 1. Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 
eredit for Biology 101, 107. 


2. See ‘The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 151. 
3. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement,’’ page 151. 


4. Of the 33 semester hours of Government courses required for the undergraduate 
degree in Government, at least 27 hours must be advanced and include at least one 
advanced course from each of four of the following five categories into which the 
department’s work is divided: (a) Government, Politics, and Public Administra- 
tion; (b) International Law, Relations, and Organizations; (c) Foreign and 
Comparative Government; (d) Political Theory; and (e) Public Law. 


5. The student has the choice of taking either History 213 and 214, or History 217 
and 218. 


6. Depending upon the interest of the student and the objectives of his program 
of study, candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Government 
shall choose 24 semester hours of their electives from the following courses: 
Agricultural Economics 422; Biology 325; Business Administration 227, 228, 303; 
Economies 311, 318, 320, 321, 324, 412; Education 421, 423, 444; English 321, 322, 
327, 3828, 336, 371, 372; Geography 2038, 302, 303, 304, 320; History 302, 315, 
818 (or 423 and 424), 321 and 322, 331, 341 and 342; Journalism 406, 409, 465; 
Liberal Arts 301, 304; advanced hours in any modern language, or at least 6 
semester hours in a second modern language provided 12 semester hours are 
completed in one modern language; Psychology 207 or 302; Sociology 205, 320. 


Students who complete both the requirements for a teaching certificate and the 
senior ROTC program may substitute Air Science 342 (3 sem. hrs.), 401 (1 sem. 
hr.), and 402 (1 sem. hr.), or Military Science 421 (3 sem. hrs.) and 422 (3 sem. 
hrs.) for a like number of hours in the above enumerated electives; but Air 
Science 301, and Military Science 321 and 322, and Education 425 (6 sem. hrs.) 
must come from the remaining unrestricted elective hours. 


The student should confine his minor to some field in the humanities or social 
sciences, or a related field. Any problem in developing the required number of 
hours for a minor should be discussed with the Head of the Department of History 
and Government. 


Curriculum in 
HISTORY 


Through a major in history a student may provide the basis for a broad 
liberal education, and at the same time find a useful vocation or avocation. 
History majors find employment opportunities in public school teaching, mu- 
seum and archives work, state and national park service, diplomatic and con- 
sular service, public relations and public information offices, and in writing, 
research, and bibliographical work. 


Many students find it desirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with 
a major in history and a minor in some related field such as economics, Eng- 
lish, government, modern languages, or sociology before entering law school, 
seminary training, regular military service, and certain careers in industry 
and government. 


The program in history provides excellent preparation for the further 
study of history beyond the baccalaureate degree. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biolog yan 01 ge oe So ee ee ee (2-3) 3 Biology4 10714 ee ee ee a Geb & 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
En olish 103 gee ee ee 6 ee Eee (3-0) 3 English)*104 2s eee (320) ned 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Historys9 0 Sie ooo eee (3-0) 3 History ol OG ere ees oe nar (S20) 2s 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematicss L024-3 22) ee eee (3-0) 3 Mathematicss 103ig2 te ee (920) 2 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ___-___-.. _-(0-2) 1 Military or Air Science _... (Oe2)) 1 
Modern Language? —_...______.. (3-0) 3 Modern Language? _.._ Cs (3-0)8 73 
Physical Education 101 — ---.. (0-2) R Blectives22. 23 ee ee 2 
Th Physical Education 102 _.... (0-2) R 
8 


i! 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Economics:;-203 )3 2-2 te eee es (3-0) 1S Economics: 204 92. eee =O) ees 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English 223 aoe a oe ee (13 =() aeog English (231 or 232. 22228) 6502 228-0) 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
History 221745 Se ee (3-0) 3S History? 218 (02.3 32 ee ee (3-0) ees 
Development of Europe Development of Europe 
Military or Air Science —..__._____ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _...._ (0-3) S11 
Modern Language? __._..._-__ (3-0) 3 Modern Language?) (2 ee (3-0) 
Science? 02 et ee ea eee (3-3) 4 Science® 2.2! Ve eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 — (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _....._._._______(0-2) R 
17 17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Government):206 (=) eee (3-0) 3 Government 2075 eee (3-0) ee 

American National Government State and Local Government 
History (elective) — 6 History (elective): == SS 6 
Electives) nis See ha eee 8 Electivet: (2200-2) AS eee 9 
17 18 

SENIOR YEAR 

Bnglish- 4032.42) So Oe eee C1=2) 2 History (elective): 2 eee 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Elective! 232) 2 ee ee 14 
History: (elective) 22 ese es 6 = 
Elective ta ee a ee ee 9 il; 


NOTES: 1. Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 
credit for Biology 101, 107. 


2. See ‘The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 151. 
8. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement,” page 151. 


4. Effective for classes entering in September 1963 and thereafter. Depending upon 
the interest of the student and the objectives of his program of study, candidates 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in History shall choose 30 semester 
hours of their electives from the following categories: Agricultural Economics 422; 
Business Administration 227, 228, 303; Biology 325; Economics 311, 318, 320, 321, 
$24, 412; Education 421, 423, 444; English 321, 322, 327, 328, 336, 371, 372: 
Geography 2038, 302, 303, 304, 320; Government 308, 310, 315, 320, 321, 325, 331, 
333, 335, 436, 441; Journalism 406, 409, 465; Liberal Arts 301, 804; advanced 
hours in any modern language, or at least 6 semester hours in a second modern 
language provided 12 semester hours are completed in one modern language; 
Psychology 207 or 302; Sociology 205, 320. 


Students who complete both the requirements for a teaching certificate and the 
senior ROTC program may substitute Air Science 342 (3 sem. hrs.), 401 (1 sem. 
hr.), and 402 (1 sem. hr.), or Military Science 421 (3 sem. hrs.) and 422 (3 sem. 
hrs.) for a like number of hours in the above enumerated electives; but Air 
Science 301, and Military Science 321 and 322, and Education 425 (6 sem. hrs.) 
must come from the remaining unrestricted elective hours. 


The student should confine his minor to some field in the Humanities or Social 
Sciences, or a related field. Any problem in developing the required number of 
hours for a minor should be discussed with the Head of the Department of History 
and Government. 


Curriculum in 


JOURNALISM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Biology to: 22 Os Se eee (5-3) ae Enelish 1045 ¢ 22 Sa Sea ee (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
English’ 103. eG -0) as History).106) 2 230.) ee eee (3-0) 273 
Composition and Rhetoric History of the United States 
History) 105 pote oe ee (3-0) 3 Journalism 102223 2 ee eee (2-0) 2 
History of the United States Communications Media and Principles 
Mathematics-102) 2 (3-0) re Military or Air Science (0-271 
Algebra Modern Language! _.. (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science —..___._._______(0-2) 1 Sciente?.” 22.0 eS ie ee CS eee 
Modern Language? ________________.(3-0) 3 Physical Education 102 _. (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 — (0-2) R wigs 
—s 16 
17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 
Economics 203g ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English? 1 Qala ieee eee #5 22 (3-0).07-8 
Shakespeare 
JOUTMALISMAy 20 Lge ee (223), 8 
News Writing 
Mathematics 1102 0" = ee (3-0) 3 
Survey Course in Mathematics 
Military or Air Science __ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language! ___ peat (S50) rs 
Elective. =o a = 2 
Physical Education 201 __~ (0-2) R 
18 


Seeond Semester Th Pr Cr 

Economics; 2048020 =e oe (320) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English? 23232 oe ea (3-0) 208 
Survey of English Literature 

Journalism 202 PREP ERAN ee (Loo) eS 
Beginning News Reporting 

Journalism= 315. he ee (1-3) 
Photography 

Military or Air Science _...._-_-—SSSs—=S(0-3) 

Modern Language! _..._-- (8-0) 

SOCIGlIOg Vote Ob he ee (9.0) 
Principles of Sociology 

Physical Education 202 _...... (0-2) OR 


18 


Wwe bo 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Government 2060 ee 8-0) 
American National Government 
Journalism (elective) _ 
Elective — 


3 


17 


Business Administration 211 _____ (3-0) 
Business Law 
Or 
Business Administration 321 _..____(3-0) 3 
Marketing 
English (elective) 337 f20 = ee 3 
JOUrNAlLISM SSO Tg ee ee ee (273) aS 
News Editing 
Journalism (elective) ~~. 3 
Tlectiv Gt ee Ee eee 4 


SUMMER WORK 


Journalism 300; Summer Practice, ten weeks, required. 


SENIOR YEAR 


Englishm(elective): 22-3 — ee 


Government. 20772 0 = ee eee (3-0) 
State and Local Government 
Tourn alisnysd 09g 2s eae Sh ht (3-0) 


History and Principles 
of Journalism 
CCE VG pee eer ae ee er 


3 
3 
3 


=) 


Englishe403 ess SNe eS a (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Journalism 420; 222 ere ee (3-0) 3 
Law of the Press 

Journalism (elective) ~~ = 6 

IGCtIV Gp ee ee ee 6 


NOTES: 1. See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 151. 


2. The student may select any one of the following: 


Geology 205, Physics 211. 


3. It is recommended that the student select any one of the following: 


325, 328, 340, 350, 371, 375. 


Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 


English 


4. The Journalism Department has assembled information on the various areas of 
emphasis which will prove a valuable guide to a student planning his advanced 
course of study and choosing his electives at the beginning of the junior year. 


5. The Journalism Department, in cooperation with the daily newspapers, radio and 
television stations, and magazines of the area, offers a 10-week professional 
internship program for selected students who have demonstrated superior ability. 
These internships are available during the summer following the junior year. 


6. For further information on agricultural journalism, see page 121. 
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Curriculum in 
MATHEMATICS 


The curriculum in the Department of Mathematics is designed to give the 
student a broad liberal education as well as to provide him with the essentials 


for a career in mathematics. 


The demand for pure mathematicians as well as applied mathematicians 
has recently become very great in industry, government, and university work. 


This demand is found at the bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s levels. 


The 


Department of Mathematics offers programs in pure and applied mathematics, 
including numerical analysis, to help meet this demand. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry: U0 1 ee ee (S 3) A 
General Chemistry 
Bnelish 1103 ieee ee er eee araee (3-0) 


Composition and Rhetoric 


History: 2105) oss Ae as te a oe (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics’ 1022-22 (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mathematics -103) 2222 ee See (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science —— (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 ~~~... (0-2) 


Sy es eb seo vest vteo 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biology 1151 eee (3-3) 
Survey of Biology 

English; 2132226) © Usa eae ee (3-0) 
Shakespeare 

Mathematics 122522 eee ee (4-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science —_ (0-3) 

Modern Language! 4) = eee (3-0) 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish 

Phy sites 2:19 cee a ee eee ee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 —_.__- (0-2) 


—_ 
Pg <a ee ye ae ee 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 

Government 206s eee eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mathematics 308 
Differential Equations 

Modern Language -__-...__.__________-.- (3-0) 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish 

Elective 


English 403 

Speaking for Professional Men 
Mathematics (elective) 
PLVGCEL Ve ec ee Bi Sha Be Seon 


NOTES: 


2 


17 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry. 3022320 32 sae ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English #104522 ee ae (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics(121 (0) eee (4-0) 4 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Military or Air Science _..._ (0-2) 1 
Physics: 21820222 yee (3-3) 4 
Mechanics and Heat 
Physical Education 102 (0-2) R 
16 
Englishs23100rc232 52-25. ee (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature 
History 910622023 3s Se ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics: $307, 2-4 ces a eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science __._ (0-3) 1 
Modern: ‘Lianguage 9-3 2s eae (3-0) 3 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish 
Physics. 2220 3 2200s ero ae eae (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 _...... (0-2) R 
17 
Economics: 204552026 Se ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economies 
Mathematics (elective) 6 
Modern: Languave 222) See (3-0) 38 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish 
Elective 2c. ie ae nent 3 5 
17 
Mathematics (elective) _. 3 
Blectiven2ac5) i Cs ee 14 
ite 


1. The minor field of study should be chosen only after consultation with the Head 


of the Department of Mathematics, who will help the student arrange a program 
appropriate to his plans following graduation. 


2. Students planning to enter the Graduate School should elect Mathematics 409 and 


415. 
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Curriculum in 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology Gite et (2-3) 08 Biology 1071 __ ee ear es 29-3 VS 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English 103 pans eS = (3-0) 4:8 English 104 rr tee geerav ey 44190) 25 9 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History 105 rec ee ee ee er (3-0) 9 3 History 106 a ee eee ae (3-0) oes 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103 ___ (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ____--_----__- (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science _._____- (0-2) «1 
Modern Language _.__ SS sseFefFsFsSC<—~t 8-8) 8 Modern? Lancuace. eee (3-0)) 3 
Spanish Spanish 
Physical Education 101 —_— __(0-2) R Elective (2 foe 2 ee eee 2 
is Physical Education 102 —. (2-2) R 
6 ike 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Economics 203%.2 es ee eee (3-0) 3 Economics 7204) te ees (3-0) 5 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
nw liste cl 29k ee) es A (3-0) 3 Buglish 231 core? 3c0 eee ee 20) Ss 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science _..______ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _______———-(0-3) ~«41 
Modern Language fo PS (30) aio Modern° Language 2222 2 (3-0) 3 
Spanish Spanish 
Science? ____ UE cate 5 RT ees (3-3) 4 Sclence*\i 2 2 ee ESS (3-3) 54 
lectivecwe soe Ne ee ae. 3 Electives se ts = AB Bea Ee 3 
Physical Education 201 _.__--— (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _..._-————COS(0-2) OR 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Enclishs0 9m ee ee (3-0) 8 English; $1092 = 5 (3-0)8 3 
The English Language Phonetics and Pronunciation 
Government42060 = (3-0) 8 Modern Language ______ = *(3-0)eers 
American National Government Spanish 
Modern Language’ — (8-0) 8 Moderns Language 9 (3-0) 3 
Spanish French, German, or Russian 
Moderns Languace..- (3-0) 3 Electives) 22 0 eh ee oh ee ee 9 
French, German, or Russian on 
Elective ee rae A ee 5 18 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 403 —_ nee see (Poo are MH IStOy yA 3 4 oe ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men South America Since Independence 
Historyee 3s 4) ee eee ee 8 ee (350) ee Modern Language: 93) eee ($20)238 
South America to 1825 French, German, or Russian 
Modern Language __ ees ¢¢ Ox (3-0 oa Modérna Lancuates 2 eee 2 
French, German, or Russian Spanish 
Modern Language __ 2 Be OCtiy gc ro a ee ee a 9 
Spanish — 
Bilsctivem ee ee es SE Pee 7 17 
17 


NOTES: i. 
credit for Biology 101, 107. 


2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement,’’ page 151. 


Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 


8. Students who intend to take three years of German or Russian will begin the study 
of that language in the sophomore year in place of the elective. 


4. In ease of unavoidable conflict with another required course, a substitution in the 
field of history will be allowed upon approval by the Head of the Department and 
the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


5. Students who begin the study of Spanish with Modern Language 105 will take 
a 38-hour course in literature and reduce electives by one hour. 


6. Recommended electives: Advanced courses in economics, English, geography, 


history. 


7. For most students majoring in modern languages, economics, 


z English, history, 
or geography are logical minors. 
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Curriculum in 


PRE-LAW 


Students who plan to obtain an undergraduate degree before undertaking 
the study of law will normally register for one of the regular degree pro- 


grams. 


tion, economics, English, and history. 


Particularly appropriate are the programs in business administra- 
Students who plan to complete no 


more than three years of undergraduate work before entering law school will 


matriculate in the three-year preparatory program listed below. 


Any student 


who completes this program may still earn a Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
major in history and a minor in economics by completing one additional year 


of course work as follows: 


12 semester hours of history selected from His- 


tory 302, 315, 318 (or 423 and 424), 331, 411, and 421; Economics 321, 324; 
English 4038; and 16 hours of electives, including if possible, Business Ad- 


ministration 303. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Biology LOLs so Se eee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Engolish?:103) 222222 ol 2 ie -0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History.) O07 Se eee ae (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics: 102) ee ee ee 3-0) 3 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science —..._____ (0-2 1 

Modern Language! —____--____-_._____. (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish 

Physical Education 101 —.—______. 0-2) R 

16 


Second Semester 

Biology U0 (2: 28 2 as eee 
Vertebrate Zoology 

English 104.0225 so ee eee 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History:5106 9263-6 ee ee 
History of the United States 

Mathematics (1030 = ie 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science __..____ 

Modern Language! _... 
French, German, or Spanish 

Elective 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 227 — (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economies: 203 ses ee te sree (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Enclish 21052) 2 et ee en Rigs (3-0) 
Shakespeare 

Military or Air Science __...._. (0-3) 

Modern Language! ____..._.______-_-- (3-0) 
French, German, or Spanish 

Science. a ee oe ee eee (3-3) 

Physical Education 201 — (0-2) 


Oo wo 


| Om oO = 


Business Administration 228 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics) 3319) tee ae ee 
Economie Development of 
the United States 

English 2310 (or 232.55 sso eee 
Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science 

Modern Language! _. 
French, German, or Spanish 

Science” 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Economics 3110 2 6-0) 
Money and Banking 

Government, 206.2222 (3-0) 
American National Government 

History: 213352 ee ee ee (3-0) 
History of England 

LiberalArts 301) eae 2 (3-0) 
Introduction to Philosophy 

Psychology 23033) eee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

File ctv e yrs a a Ries ak ee 


NOTES: 


Economics® 412 2.2029 et 
Public Finance 

Government 207 
State and Local Government 

Government 308 _...... 
United States Constitutional 
Development 

History 32140723 ae 
History of England 

Liberal: Arts 304 2230 
Philosophies of Life 

Elective 


1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 151. 


Th Pr Cr 
eee (2-3) 3 
aes (3-0) 3 
<ooe (3-0) 3 
ube (3-0) 3 
meee 
nee 1 
epecce (0-2) R 

17 
he (3-3) 4 
mx ee (3-0) 3 
pak (3-0) 3 
pelfig (0-3) 1 
ee (3-0) 3 
JES 0328) 44 
ine (0-2) R 
18 

(3-0) 
ceo (3-0) 3 

ae (3-0) 
put ie (3-0) 3 
_... (3-0) 3 
eee 3 
18 


2. To satisfy the requirement in physical science, the student may choose one of the 


following: 


Chemistry 101, 102 or Physics 201, 202. 


3. The American Bar Association minimum requirement for admission to an accred- 


ited law school is three years of acceptable college work. 


Students who plan 


to seek admission to a law school after completing the three-year program listed 
above are strongly advised to check the program with the registrar of the school 


of their choice before beginning the third year. 


If necessary to meet specific 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


requirements, substitutions may be approved by the Dean of the School of Arts 


and Sciences. 


Students planning to attend the Law School of the University of Texas must 
use the 6 semester hours of elective in the junior year for advanced courses 


(300-400 level) in economics, government, history, or sociology. 


4. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year pre-law curriculum here 
and at least one year at an accredited law school, with a minimum of 137 accept- 


able semester hours, subject to the usual grade point requirement. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Curriculum in 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The degree program in psychology provides the necessary background for 
subsequent professional training at the graduate level, especially in the fields 
of industrial and experimental psychology. 
scientific base for on-the-job training in the armed services or in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Semester ‘Th Pr Cr 

BOLO S Ven 10 8 eek eed oes FER (2-3) 
Invertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry) 02 2 tea ees Ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English] 04.23 ee ee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

HIStory L0G pe eee eee ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematicshal 03 yes eee ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science —_.._....____ (0-2) 

Physicals Education. 020— = (0-2) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FE COTLOM ICS he2 04 Geer ere ER (3-0) 


Principles of Economics 
English (Literature elective) —___ 


Military or Air Science _..- (0-3) 
Physics... 0210s come Soe ree eee (3-3) 


College Physics 
Psychology (elective) — 
HM Lecti vets 2: seek eee eee a3 


Physical Education 202 —....__-____ (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester ‘TheeeCr 

TIO OR Gan 1 0 Tae a ed (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Gneniistrys 1 0 letersi eee ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

(TRAE SDR ee a (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

EIS COR Vee 105 Qe re ee ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Wathematicse Ole 2 soe. st ees (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science —_....__-- (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 __..-_-_-___ (0-2) 

Economics 203 es Se oe (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Biro lishiee 10 p ee ere ee ei es (3-0) 
Shakespeare 

Mathematics 7104) =. (3-0) 
Analytic Geometry 

Military or Air Science —__.____________ (0-3) 

Pir ysicsces 01st ee ns SS (3-3) 
College Physics 

Psycholovye20725 A eee (3-0) 
General Psychology 

Physical Education 201 _____________ (0-2) 

Bconomicsiva | Sipe ee ee (3-0) 
Economies of Labor 

Governments2067 SE (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Psy chologyesc00 me ee =(3=0)ane 
Differential Psychology 

Sociology” 2055 se ae = (3-0) 3 
Principles of Sociology 

Elective 22 ee ee ee Se 6 

8 


i) 


Hducations 43 sa ese ee ee (520) 


Educational Statistics _ 


Psychology#406) as fete! eee (3-0) 


Psychology of Learning 


Sociology 2206) 7) eee eae ie (3-0) 


Social Institutions and Processes 
Elective Wess s Sb ie Se i a 


Alternately, it offers a broad 


-_ 
| odes ce me OD CO 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Ad ob edi Gry Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Industrial Engineering 404 —._ -=(2=3)i a3 English: 3013603 2 See (80) sre3 
Motion and Time Study Writing for Professional Men 
Psycliology (403i2 222 20). Bane ee (3-0) 3 Psychology: 401. 2202 2 (3-0) ae 
Dynamics of Human Behavior Industrial Psychology 
Sociology SUES sca ea eee eee (3-0) 3 Psychology, 408) 2222s Bees (2-3) 3 
Social Psychology Experimental Psychology 
Blective 2a a ALAR = 8 Psychology (elective) —....._ 3 
— Elective <2) 26 Pee 5 
17 — 
AZ 


NOTES: 1. The following substitutions for Physics 201 and 202 may be made with the approval 
of the student’s advisors: 8 additional hours of chemistry; or 6 additional hours 
of zoology involving laboratory credit, plus 2 hours of elective; or Genetics 301 
and 4 hours in physics. 


2. Psychology 303 may be substituted for Psychology 207. 
3. Education 439 and Sociology 311 will count as hours in psychology. 


EDUCATION: PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


The Department of Education and Psychology offers the following cur- 
ricula: (1) a curriculum in psychology leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science; (2) a teacher education program in education leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts. The degree of Bachelor of Arts 
will require twelve hours of modern language. Students desiring to teach in 
the public schools may choose to major either in education or in a subject- 
matter area such as biology or mathematics. 


Candidates preparing for work in the teacher education fields should 
select their courses under the guidance of the departmental advisor. Students 
will be eligible to receive the provisional certificate upon completing the 
requirements for the Bachelor’s degree and being recommended by the Depart- 
ment to the Texas Education Agency. The Department of Education and 
Psychology also offers advanced undergraduate and graduate courses in 
preparation for certification at the professional level as classroom teachers, 
visiting teachers, counselors, supervisors, principals, and superintendents. 


A student majoring in education in the Department of Education and 
Psychology or working toward the provisional or the professional certificate 
will be assigned an advisor who will counsel with him during his teacher edu- 
cation program. Education majors in the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology will follow the program outlined on page 164. 


Students majoring in subject-matter departments and working toward a 
provisional secondary certificate must meet the minimum requirements de- 
scribed below: 


1. Twelve semester hours of professional development in education and 
psychology on the advanced undergraduate level. 


2. Six semester hours in supervised teaching. 


3. Forty-eight semester hours in academic specialization. 


a. Twenty-four semester hours in each of two teaching fields (12 
semester hours advanced credit in each). 


b. Forty-eight semester hours in a composite field (18 semester 
hours advanced credit). 


4. Approximately two years or fifty per cent of the total four-year pro- 
gram must be in academic foundations including the institutional re- 
quirements for the Bachelor’s degree. The specific requirements in 
the arts and sciences include English, 12 semester hours; American 
history, 6 semester hours; government, 3-6 semester hours: and 12 
semester hours from two of the following: science, mathematics, 
foreign language. 


To meet the requirements for the professional certificate, the student 
must have at least three years of teaching experience and must have com- 
pleted an approved program of at least thirty semester hours of graduate work 
beyond the Bachelor’s degree requirements. 
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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING WITH 
A MAJOR IN EDUCATION 


Bene CANON iO WOR TOS CIQIIS ue eat tee Oe nee Ae eo. os, ont ane ence abnetan ce eane 60 hours 
LE pEEd Tete OY OTS AVA fee sa egg tack AS a ep 6 hours 
COTO Comes een nn, reer a tie tee Roe 3 hours 
prt aD AY a oe es eae A se ae BL a ae ei DE 13 hours 
ROTO Mee Ue SNGTONO O Yalt cae co fea cae cc ch eget eden boos ok settee anole 3 hours 
ClO GLUT ed itr ache EN Oe Seat tose tn Cee kom ech 6 hours 
PEW Pi ere a EE UE MSS cae SR ictal Reta ae 6 pane Sle REP 6 hours 
Wa CMGI AUC aire ean ee cog tho st apeceecnod 6 hours 
PRYVSita aera ca RON rane ns trey gr oe pees 6 hours 
dean ges Cots U RUNES Cea cPot cy “amc Ses ot aR Se Eee ne a 8 hours 
STEEL Pega | cts kl ies, PDB tao Ppa aptay ie he SO ie A SRE Ae, a a 3 hours 


II. Academic Specialization 


Plan 1. The student must complete at least 24 semester hours of con- 
centration in each of two subject-matter areas identified with a field of teach- 
ing in the secondary schools (12 advanced hours in each). Teaching fields 
may be selected from the following: biology, business, chemistry, economics, 
English, government, health and physical education, history, journalism, math- 
ematics, physics, and Spanish. The exact courses to be taken will be chosen 
with the guidance of the student’s advisor and the approval of the head of the 
department concerned. 


Plan 2. The student may complete at least 48 semester hours in a com- 
posite field such as social studies or natural sciences (18 advanced hours). 


PI Pee ORCS SIO A let OV CLO DINING re Sere tere roses eet dcp ont cee ade cavtidiecwasest 18 hours 
Foundations.in American wdueation 2.203.250... 3 hours 
maucaconal Psycholoove eres. cece weeks oe oe 3 hours 
Principles and Practices of Teaching .................0.......... 3 hours 
BYC ROIS yal A GOlesCence een stir as cists ot eel 3 hours 
History and Philosophy of Education ............................ 3 hours 
Seconudarywscouol GuLricuiuiml * st ek rae era 0 ee 3 hours 

ive Prolessional saporatory laxpemenctes: ..8 2 en a. 6 hours 


Professional laboratory experiences consist of actual and direct contacts 
with youth in school, home, and community. They include observations made 
in connection with courses in psychology, instructional methods, curriculum, 
and testing. They also include participation in teaching activities during 
which the student accepts the direct responsibility for the success of a group 
of youth in a school situation. This experience will be given no earlier than 
the student’s senior year. Application for enrollment in supervised teaching 
must be made the semester prior to enrollment and approved by the student’s 
advisor. 


ETN eo TTT ETO CCRT VOCS fees ats. Yo cans 8 wie, gdh Smad caer wees ads ee ee 6 hours 


The student will be required to take 6 hours of professional development 
in the field of education or psychology upon the recommendation and approval 
of his advisor. 


VI. Electives 


The student will select electives to satisfy the college requirements of a 
total of 187 semester hours for the Bachelor’s degree in Arts and Sciences. 
These hours will be chosen with the consent of his advisor. 
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Curriculum in 
EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Boia] Og yl OU pe ese a Fe ener, (2-3) 3 Biology 1.07 2428 ye ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry (5:1 02a a oe Os -3) 4 Chemistry 2102 (223 eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English 10323 eee (3-0) 3 English: 104522 a ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History LOS ee ee Se eee (3-0) 3 History 106 (2 Soe a eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 _. 3-0) 3 Mathematics: 103) 222d 3-0) 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science —__________. (0-2) 1 Or 
Physical Education 101 — (0-2) R Mathematics. 110) 2242220 ee (3-0) 3 
_— Survey Course in Mathematics 
17 Military or Air Science 0-2) 1 
Elective: 2c. Ve ie aN eater 1 
Physical Education 102 _. (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Eidttcation- 2215). see 2 2 ee (3-0) 3 Economics -203)02 =: 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Foundations of American Education Principles of Economics 
English 203 202 Se eae ee eee (2-0) English (elective) (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Military or Air Science _..._ (0-3) 1 
Or Psychology. 300) 232 022 ee ean (3-0) 3 
Enelishy 21.0) se Bae ea eee (2-0) 2 Educational Psychology 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Elective 222382) 622 Ok ae ee uf 
Military or Air Science 0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 _._..__ (0-2) R 
Psy cholory 120 (022 e ee ee ee (3-0) 3 os 
General Psychology 17 
BleCtiv. cra ee ek ee 8 
Physical Education 201 — (0-2) R 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Education; = 423 so) Aner (3-0) 3 Government 207 22 3 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles and Practices of Teaching State and Local Government 
Government;:206) 2) = See (3-0) 3 Psychology 1323) 2 Se aes oe (3-0) 3 
American National Government Psychology of Adolescence 
Physical Education 213 —_._-___. 3-0) 3 Sociology 206) 7223 Gs ee See ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Health and Social Institutions and Processes 
Physical Education Elective 2222 2c 2208 erie pee ie ae 9 
Elective ee ee cere ee ene 9 aes 
_— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Education: 421). 22s eee (3-0) 3 Education’. 425 (2222 3 4 eee ee (2-12) 6 
History and Philosophy Supervised Student Teaching 
of Education Education (elective) 3 
Education) 44430) ee (3-0) 3 English.403 (0 2 ee ee (122)-2 
Secondary School Curriculum Speaking for Professional Men 
Education (elective) _...- 3 Blectiv eo 28 8 ee Bae ee ae 3 
Health Education 415 (3-0) 3 eae 
Secondary School Health Education 14 
Blective:. 282 Stee Se eee 6 


NOTES: 
in the program outlined above: 


a. Biological Sciences. 
For Biology 101 and 107, 


1. With the consent of the student’s advisor, the following substitutions may be made 


A minimum of 6 hours of biological science is required. 


students may substitute Biology 115 (3-3) and 


Biology 330 (2-0) or Biology 337 (2-0). 
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b. Physical Science. A minimum of 8 hours of physical science is required. For 
Chemistry 101 and 102, students may substitute Physics 201 (3-3) and 202 
(3-3), or select 8 hours from these courses: Chemistry 106 (3-3), Physics 
211 (3-3), Geology 205 (3-3), and Geography 203 (3-3). 


e. Education 215. A student entering upon a certificate or degree program 
with junior or senior classification may substitute a more advanced course 
in education for Education 215. 


d. Physical Education 213, Health Education 415. A student may substitute 
approved courses in his teaching major or minor for Physical Education 
213 and/or Health Education 415. 


2. The English elective in the sophomore year should be chosen from literature 
courses. Students planning to teach English in the secondary schools may sub- 
stitute for English 203 or 210 a 3-hour English course chosen with the consent 
of the advisor. If a student writes unsatisfactorily, he may be required to take 
an additional course in writing, such as English 301. 


3. In choosing electives, the student should keep in mind the requirements of his 
subject-matter area of teaching specialization. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Health and Physical Education offers a major for the 
student interested in a career as a: (1) physical education teacher in secon- 
dary or elementary schools; (2) athletic coach of an interschool sport; (3) 
athletic trainer; or (4) corrective therapist. The Bachelor’s degree is granted 
students who complete the prescribed program of studies in professional edu- 
cation, physical education, and general education, and establish a second 
teaching major in one of the usual secondary school subject matter fields. 
The choice of a second teaching major may be made only with the approval 
of the Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education. 


Upon completion of the prescribed curriculum and recommendation to the 
Texas Education Agency, the student will be eligible for (1) the All-Grade 
bee Certificate in Health and Physical Education and (2) Secondary School 

ertificate. 


Corrective Therapy 


This program is offered in cooperation with the Veterans Administration 
to prepare specialists in rehabilitation through corrective therapy. This pro- 
gram includes a six-week clinical training period at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Houston. Graduates of this program find employment op- 


portunities with the Veterans Administration, private hospitals, or other 
organizations concerned with physical rehabilitation. 
Curriculum in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Semester Thee Gr Second Semester Thy Re Cr 
Biolo gyal Ola cee ee (2-3) 3 Biolog yall 07,3 o se nae eg ee eee (2-3) 

General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Emglish el 0 3gece ser ee SO 3-0) 3 Englishsl04) 24 & ose (320)8 3 

Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History 0bigeea ee Se eee (3-0) 3 History. 1061) gee sie ei ae (320))aes 

History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematicse:l 02 9 oe = ee 3-0) 3 Military or Air Science _..- (0=2')- nk 

Algebra Physical Education 213 _- (3=0))nees 
Military or Air Science —__-... (0-2) 1 Introduction to Health and 
Socioloryaen2 0 Sire re ee ie (3-0) 3 Physical Education 

Principles of Sociology Science? Vr 28 eee (3-3) es 
Physical’ Education 101 —------_. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 _. (0-2) R 

16 17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology: 2219 2s Es es ee (2-3) 3 Biology. 2205 22s ee eee (Zen ees 
Mammalian Anatomy Physiology and Hygiene 
Economics?: 203 (205 bye Sree es (3-0) 3 English’ 210 (20S ee ee (2-0) ree 
Principles of Economics Introduction to Logical Discourse 
English) =203 5 29 ee os ee soe fee (2-0) 2 Government 207 __. _(3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature State and Local Government 
Government 206 _ (3-0) 3 Health Education 218 _ (1-3) 2 
American National Government Athletic Injuries 
Health Education 216 __... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _...__ (0-3) 1 
First Aid Physical Education 212 __.......... (1-3) 2 
Military or Air Science ___.._.______. (0-3) 1 Physical Education Activities 
Physical Education 211 —.... (1-3) 2 Physical Education 317 __.. (1-3) 2 
Physical Education Activities Coaching of Football 
Physical Education 221 __..______ (2-0) 2 Hlectivie co 2 ees 2 A ee 3 
Safety Education Physical Education 202 __ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 —.__.___._ (0-2) R — 
—_ 18 
17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Health Education 415 _... (3-0) 3 Education = 423 222 =< eee (3-0) 8 
Secondary School Health Education Principles and Practices of Teaching 
Physical Education 316 _........_ (3-0) 3 Health Education 421 _ (3-0) 3 
Secondary School Physical Educatio Elementary School Health Education 
Physical Education 427 _...___--------—— (3-0) «= 3 Physical Education 315 —_....._ (3-0) 3 
Remedial Exercises Elementary School Physical Education 
Psychology 2301) eee ee (3-0) 3 Psychology 307 | 22.21) 3 es (620 )eas 

Educational Psychology Child Growth and Development 
Hectiviee = cen | ais ee ee ane 6 Blectiveds 222 | 30 i eee 6 
18 i8 
SENIOR YEAR 
Education (elective)? _..___-__--__-___-(3-0) 3 Physical Education 423 _........_-._..._(3-0) 3 
Kaclish<403 tect | ot ee ee ee ee (Gy) Administration of Health 
Speaking for Professional Men and Physical Education 
Psychology:.3234-2 2 =e ee aes __(3-0) 3 Physical Education 425 ______._________. (3-0) 3 
Psychology of Adolescence Tests and Measurements 
Elective toe es iN BES eee 10 Physical Education 450 _... (2-12) 6 
_ Directed Teaching 
18 Elective 2 ees ins te eee 3 
15 


NOTES: 1. History 325, 326 may be substituted for History 105, 106. 


2. Students may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 
Geology 205, Physics 211. 


3. Electives in Education may be chosen from any one of the following: Education 
Ad ADT ASOF 


SCIENCE 


Science programs in the School of Arts and Sciences are administered by 
the following departments: Biology, Chemistry, Oceanography and Meteor- 
ology, and Physics. 


The several curricula in science are planned for those students whose in- 
terests and abilities lie in the direction of seeking scientific truths and rela- 
tions previously unknown or not understood in the world about us and of 
bringing these truths to bear on problems affecting the well-being of man- 
kind. Because many students do not discover the nature of their interests or 
abilities until they have followed a curriculum in agriculture or engineering 
for a year or more, the curricula in science are so arranged that a student 
may change to science with a minimum of loss in semester hour credit. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The curricula are designed to serve the following purposes: 
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1. To prepare students for research in basic science, usually after further 
study at the graduate level. 


2. To prepare teachers of science in secondary schools and other institu- 


tions of learning. 


3. To provide the necessary undergraduate foundation for students plan- 
ning to study medicine or kindred fields. 


4. To afford a broad scientific training for students who desire it before 
entering some field of applied science in industry or government serv- 


ice. 


Curriculum in 


BOTANY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester ThyPr Cr Second Semester Ther Cr 
Biology: ol 07 (253) eS Biologyinl OS ge eae ee ear See (2-3) 5-3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry. (01 ee eee (3-3) 4 HemiIstryis 0 2 te See ne ae ee (3-5) oad 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Pore isthe LO 3 ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 LS URSIR O4 Nee te ee eg eet (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
istoryset Obes 2 ee oe ee (3-0) 3 History 10 Gap eee) ae ew eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 9) (2 peese  s ee  ” 3-0) 3 Mathematics?! (103 2eeee oe = eee (3-0) 73 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science —_______________. (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science _..._ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 — (0-2) R Electives se) Se Sart Seis ee ee 1 
— Physicalshducation: 102. = (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bjolor-ya. LO eee eee ee (2-3) 3 BSLOLQS yup OD errr ee eens ee, (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistryauo) 6 morse ee (2-6) 4 Billoo vars 2 ieee ee ees eee (2-3) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Fundamental Plant Morphology 
ene lishe 20S oe ae ee ee ee ea (2-0) 2 GChemistrysta b/ci S62 a Se ee 2-6) 4 
Introduction to Literature Quantitative Analysis 
Mathematics 1045 = oes ee (3-0) 3 Rnglish ¢2.1 0 eee. ee ce BAT (2-0) 2 
Analytic Geometry Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science _.-_---_>>SE (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _..._ Bey a) 
Rhy sicsiy 20 lee ee a ee (3-3) 4 Physics 202 ____ tela! 25 ek ES Ce (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ~~... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _ (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology 206 _____ eae eesrr tee (2-4) 23 Chemistry. 228 9-- > s8 eee ee ee (323 Saeed 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 22 7 ee et (3-3): 4 Genetics .301 g se eee eee a. (322) a4 
Organic Chemistry Genetics 
Geography #2032 teers eee cb (3-3) ) 4 Modern Languages e == eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography French or German 
Moderrn= Language) es Ss (3-0) 3 Plant Physiology and 
French or German Pathology slo Se eee = (2-3) 
Elective ee Ses 3 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
— el etti ven = 3 eek BS et AO % 3 
17 a 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th=PrCr 

BOLO 2y ES eee hk eee (2-3) 3 
Plant Anatomy 

Bioclogy.2:481 226) ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology 

Economics).203222.) eae (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Government 206 __...._.------------...... (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Modern Language —_____----.__- (3-0) 3 
French or German 

) DY (2G hrc in CeO OL SAR inh oh ola teed wanls Oe 4 

17 


Second Semester 
Biology. 482) 2 222 26 eel = G) 
Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Botany elective) — 
Bor cisky 40 3 52 a a eee ee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Modern Language __......_..._._______ (3-0) 
French or German 

Statistics,.406 .-2 oo wee (2-2) 
Statistical Methods 

Elective 


Curriculum in 
CHEMISTRY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry {1.0 1c. 0 ena (Sa3) 2 4 Chemistry -102 2.223 eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Enelishe103 522 ee eee (3-0) 3 English’'104 9202 SS aoe (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History.2 105 202 Pe ee ra ae eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 12) 22 eee 4-0) 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematices?*102) 1 3) es See ee 3-0) 3 Military or Air Science (0-2) 
Algebra Physics:/218 52252 22g ieee ee (3-3) 
Mathematics: "103: =) = ee (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 _ (0-2) 
Military or Air Science _..___ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 — (0-2) R 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolos yo bh css ae) eee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 228) 22 eee (3-3) 
Survey of Biology Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry) 22 Gia ee ee (2-0) 2 English: 2:10 2222 2022 eas aaa (2-0) 
Chemical Calculations Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Chemistry22 Te esse tee ear ene (3-3) 4 History 1) OG git Seer iy ana (3-0) 
Organic Chemistry History of the United States 
Mathematics, 122°. 232 (4-0) 4 Mathematics 307 __. 3-0) 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science —....-.--_ (0-3) 
PAY sires 2 Oe eRe) ree ee ene (3-3) 4 Physics *'220 (22286 Se ia eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 _..__.__ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _.._..._ (0-2) 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistryit:316 022) eee (2-6) 4 Chemistry \:3.07)2 2 2 eee ee (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry: 3235.22! ee re eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry) (324 3204 2 a rie ee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Bconomicss)203) 2 =e ue (3-0) 3 Chemistry 380°)2 owe (1-0) 
Principles of Economics Chemical Bibliography 
Modern Language! __..... (3-0) 3 English 2:2. 0S eee Sod eens (2-0) 
French or German Introduction to Literature 
lective een 06 Ue ae Ene Reese 3 Modern Language! _ (3-0) 
— French or German 
i lef Ble etiv esc ee a ae es lee eee 


Th Pr Cr 


1 


es oad: ate vo ee 


_ 
Me ha ee ce ee er 


a | 
oo | wo w nN _ Cod Ca 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Ghemistrya44 74 ee eee (2-6) 4 Chemistry2 464 4 os ear ee en (2=3)aaes 
Qualitative Organic Analysis Nuclear and Radiochemistry 
Chemistryac4G)i ge ee ee (38-0) 9638 Chemistry/7481 gee ee (1-0) 1 
Physical Chemistry Seminar 
Chemistry:. 46262 a ee ee (3-0) 3 Government: 206322 == (3-0) 3 
Inorganic Chemistry American National Government 
MinglishesO Uy xa eet a ere ee (3-0) 3 Modern. Language! = 3 3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men French or German 
Modern Language! _......- (3-0) 3 Elective 2222 A 1s a ee 6 
French or German — 
BTC UE ye pee a crate 2 2 16 
18 
NOTES: 1. See ‘“‘The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 151. 

2. A program combining the basic requirements for a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Chemistry with premedical requirements is available. Students completing 
this four-year program will receive a degree certified by the American Chemical 
Society and at the same time satisfy all the premedical requirements. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of this program are available at the Department of Chemistry 
and from the Chairman of the College Premedical Committee in the Department 
of Biology. 

3. The elective hours must include 3 hours of an approved humanities course. 

Curriculum in 
ENTOMOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
EB ROL OGY ra LO ee ee ee (223) aed Biologye 108 Ga ee ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistrye L0ls 2! ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry:. 1 02 sn ee een ( 353 eed 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Ein glish vel 03 eee es aa (3-0) 3 Bing lish 4g ete oe ee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Histo ryce Ose ee re ee (3-0) 3 History, 106.422 ese ae (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematicse: LOD gp ee es ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 5103 jes 20a See (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science —__..-_-_- (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science _..- (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 — (0-2) R I TGCES Verte ee ee ee 1 
— Physical Education 102 _.. (0-2) R 
17 = 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology 0 lies ee ee eS (253) ) ao Biology 22065 es ee ee eee (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 
ene LIST ee Lo ep ee Bee rn ees 8 3-0) 3 ECONOMICS 2/203 ote BON ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Principles of Economics 
Entomology 20) ee ee Pree (py 8 Hnglish 230. orecs 2 ee (3-0) 3 
General Entomology Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science —...- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _... (0-3) 1 
Modern language. 2 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 Modern). Ganguave: se ee (3-0) 3 
hiysicaeec Ole re ea ee (3-3) 4 Ply sics 2 022 ae ee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 _.....__--——S (0-2) ~R Physical Education 202 — (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistryge2 2s ee (B63) EEA Chemistry 2285.3 ee (3-3) 4 
Organie Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Entomology. 50 T pce er ee ee s (253) 9 3 English}301 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Systematic Entomology Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology 53050 2 ee eee ek (9-3) ee 8 Entomology® 302.2223 ee ee eh (2-3) 3 
Insect Morphology Systematic Entomology 
Modern Language! _..__ (3-0 bene Entomologys(30 Ges ee (253) ao 
Elective Moen ie Ee 3 Insect Physiology 
—_ Modern Language! _.... (3-0) 3 
16 Wleetive rer ' oe es ee ee eB 2 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
English 4055 ee See (1-2) 2 Entomology. 402: 22202 a (2-3 ao 
Speaking for Professional Men General Economic Entomology 
Entomology. 401o.= 2o2222 See (2-3) 3 Entomology 424022 ee (2a ars 
Principles of Insect Control Insect Ecology 
Entomology 423). e eee ee (2-3) 3 Genetics | 302) 22 ee (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Government 206) )22 2 ee) eee (3-0) 3 
Pathology 301362 See eee ae ( Qo )aeo, American National Government 
Plant Pathology Bilective® 522 ee ae eee 4 
Bl OCEV eos Se A es 6 — 
— 17 
7, 


9? 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirements,” page 151. 


2. Science electives should usually be selected from the following courses: 


Bielogy7102: 3. 2 a ee eee (2-3) 3 Biology. 436 2. 2 oe ee een (ao) ae 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants Animal Parasitology 
Biolog yee 2173s ee ea eee (2-4) 3 Plant Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Pathology: 313.5222 3S aw See (2-3) 3 
BiG] Om ye DUS eg ee ae (2-4) 3 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Statistics: ~406- 2222502) es eee (2-2) 3 
Brology): 433 ie a A ae ee (3-3) 4 Statistical Methods 
General Physiology Wildlife Management 401 _......_. (2-2) 3 
BiOlO PS 49 Be ee Ss eine ene (3-3) 4 General Mammalogy 


Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 


Curriculum in 


METEOROLOGY 


Meteorology is the science of planetary atmospheres and their phenomena. 
Within the broad field of geophysics, it is concerned with physical and chem- 
ical processes and states within the earth’s atmosphere and at the earth’s sur- 
face. The objective of terrestrial meteorology is to determine the natural and 
physicochemical controls of the atmosphere and to apply this knowledge in 
various ways benefiting life and human endeavor. 


Weather and climate through the ages have shaped the physical and bio- 
logical features of the earth and have guided the course of human activities. 
However, it is only through quite recent, and continuing, developments in 
technology, communications, and transportation that sufficient information 
has been obtained about the atmosphere to enable meteorology to emerge as 
a separate college study. While satisfying public interest in the weather has 
been the major object in meteorology, the last few years have witnessed rap- 
idly expanding applications in agriculture, engineering, industry, business, 
commerce, space exploration and travel, and national defense. 


For classes entering in September 1963 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology aT ye ee FT ae ee 2S(3=3) 04. Chemistry? 102 5 4 are Sa) ee 
Survey of Biology General Chemistry 

Chemistry = LOL 2 es a ee ee (3-3) 4 Bnglishit04 ses ee aes ae ees (3-0) 3 
General Chemistry Composition and Rhetoric 

Pinglish) 103 se ee eee (330) SS Mathematics 12270 202 ee eee (4-0) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric Calculus 

Mathematics 121 (4-0) Military or Air Science __..._._. (0-2) 1 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus Physics 1:21:87) 22000 tee, eae ee ere (3-3) 4 

Military or Air Science __.............(0-2) 1 Mechanies and Heat 

Physical Education 101 — (0-2) R Physical Education 102 _..........(0-2) R 

16 16 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Ther Cr 
English. cl2.. 0-2) = ere (3-0) History, 106 soe ees eee ee es (3-0 ats 
Shakespeare History of the United States 
History) 105.05 ote ee (3-0) 83 Mathematics 308 _._-s— tt tCssts—C(8=~-0):SC 8 
History of the United States Differential Equations 
Mathematics -307) 2 =. (8-0). 18 Meteorology. 305 22 ss 2 Ave = (3-0) 73 
Calculus General Meteorology 
Military or Air Science __..___---———S(0-3)~Ss 1 Military or Air Science __._—>S (0-3 )nel 
Modern) Lansuaves. = = 2 (3-0) 3 Modern, Languare 2 =] 3-0) 3 
Bh ypicsee 10 eee ee ee (3-3) 5.4 Physics 220, ee ee eet (369) ee 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 __..__-_____(0-2) R Physical Education 202 _.__________(0-2) R 
17 Li 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ECONOMICS 3.203 pees ee Fe oe _(3-0) 3 English? 4032 225 eee See ae (1-2) 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 
Government, 206 2423907 - ee (3-0) 3 Meteorology *3240-" 2 ae (3-0) 3 
American National Government Physical and Regional Climatology 
EiberalArtaa sO ieee eee (3-0)) 3 MeteorologysicaGs eee re (3-0) 
Introduction to Philosophy Atmospheric Motions 
Meteorology eala. 22s 2s. 2.88. fb eo) (3-3) 0-4 Meteorolocy 45) (1-9) 4 
Meteorological Instruments Fundamentals of Meteorological 
and Observations Analysis 
Meteorology *33p s222 2 2 oe ee (2-0) 2 Oceanography 2401) oe eee (3-0) 3 
Atmospheric Statics Introduction to Oceanography 
and Thermodynamics Blective oe 2 a eee Sa eT x 3 
Bl SCtive per en Lees A See eee 3 =_— 
—_ 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Enrlisite sO] = seo sei eee (350) S Meteorology (425 ee (3-3 re 
Writing for Professional Men Methods in Climatology 
Geoplivsies® 446.0 2 ee (3-0) 3 Meteorology 446 _._ (S20) ees 
Physics of the Earth Physical Meteorology 
Meteorology 445 _____..._———Csts(Cstéti‘(stCS (2-9) Ss 3 Meteorology (elective) Sh SBS 3 
Atmospheric Physical Processes Technical’ Elective: 4 
Mateorologyeto2 p22 ae SE 1-6) 23 LD hy ee A ee Bs 3 
Weather Analysis and Prognosis — 
Elective (Meteorological or Technical) 3 17 
Elective 22" perecrts 3 
18 
For the class graduating in 1965-66 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Economicss.203022". * se (3-0) eS Biologyal 1522 eee. (3-3) 94 
Principles of Economics Survey of Biology 
History el 0Ge 8 eee (8-0) oS Mathematics 307 _.. (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Calculus 
Mathematics leo ee en ee (4-0) re Meteorology,,205,— (8-0) 2s 
Calculus General Meteorology 
Military or Air Science eee ae (O23 eal Military or Air Science ___..___-______- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language Es EL 3 Modérn Language? 2 3 
PT WAICh es 1 Oren gee a tee) (SS ae re Physics 220 ae Eee (323 ee 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _..___-——((0-2): SOR 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
English 212 ae (3-0) 3 Meteorology 324 wees eset (S20) Las 
Shakespeare Physical and Regional Climatology 
Government 206 2s eee (3-0) <3 Meteorology 336 ____ a= S-0) ao 
American National Government Atmospheric Motions 
Mathematics 308 _...___-—————COFsSCS<‘ 3-0) 8 Meteorology 451 eee eee eat (a9) eee 
Differential Equations Fundamentals of Meteorological 
Meteorology 315 __ (3-3) 4 Analysis 
Meteorological Instruments Oceanography. 4017 (3 -0)408 
and Observations Introduction to Oceanography 
Meteorologry43350p ee (2-0) 62 Elective 3 
Atmospheric Statics = 
and Thermodynamics 16 
Elective 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
English 301 
Writing for Professional Men 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
3 Meteorology: 425 2240s Se (3-3) 4 
Methods in Climatology 


English™ 40 3)-2 5 eet (1-2) 2 Meteorology 446 __..._._.__._.... (8-0) «8 
Speaking for Professional Men Physical Meteorology 
Meteorology 54455 20228 2 ee ee. (3-0) 3 Meteorology (elective) —..... 3 
Atmospheric Physical Processes Technical Elective — 4 
Meteorology 452 (1-6) 3 Elective (2225 2 22 SS eee ee 3 
Weather Analysis and Prognosis — 
Elective (Meteorological or Technical) 3 ity 
Biléctive:) (Sse ren eres rie ees es eens 3 
17 
For the class graduating in 1964-65 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BiGlO Gy. 33 Ui ee ee (2-0) 2 English® 403 v2 232i (1-2) 2 
Organic Evolution Speaking for Professional Men 
Mathematics: 3086022 22552 © a eee (3-0) 3 Meteorology (324 5.22 - 22 A ee -0) 3 
Differential Equations Physical and Regional Climatology 
Metéorolovy 7305 ).222 3 eee (3-0) 3 Meteorology .336 (2. See (3-0) 38 
General Meteorology Atmospheric Motions 
Meteorology (3153222 eee (3-3) 4 Meteorology 45) 22s Se eee (1-9) 4 
Meteorological Instruments Fundamentals of Meteorological 
and Observations Analysis 
Meteorology 33). eee (2-0) 2 Oceanography 401) eee (3-0) 3 
Atmospheric Statics Introduction to Oceanography 
and Thermodynamics Elective: (22 0S eS 3 
Blectiven 2k Sa Been Pea eg ee ane 3 — 
ue 18 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 3015s 2ese i: Ss re (3-0) 3 Meteorology 425... eee (3-3) 4 
Writing for Professional Men Methods in Climatology 
Government. 206: 2 See es (3-0) 3 Meteorology 446 223. 2 2S eae (3-0) 3 
American National Government Physical Meteorology 
Meteorology 445 _...._. (3-0) 3 Technical Elective 2.2 See 4 
Atmospheric Physical Processes Elective (Meteorological or Technical) 3 
Meteorology. 4524.58 ntee eae re es ea -6) 3 Elective. 2 ke Le eee 3 
Weather Analysis and Prognosis : _— 
Meteorology: 4855.2 eae ees 1 17 
Problems 
Hilectivie xe Sic oe oe eee ee 3 
16 
For the class graduating in 1963-64 
SENIOR YEAR 
English c3 01. So 2s ee eee ee (3-0) eS English: 71403) 203 225 2s eee (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Mathematics. 414-222 ee Ss (3-0) 3 Meteorology 458 _..... (1-12) 
Mathematical Statistics Weather Analysis 
Meteorology 445 __.__.- (3-0) 3 Oceanovraphy -401. = eee (3-0) 3 
Atmospheric Physical Processes Introduction to Oceanography 
Meteorology.-4570 3 ee eee 1-12) 5 Technical Elective — 4 
Fundamentals of Weather Analysis Elective (2.32222 26 2a eee ae 5° 
Elective: 22222 rer a eae grea ree 3 — 
a 17 
17 
Electives in 
METEOROLOGY 
Meteorology 435 _...._. (8-0) 8 Meteorology 479 __...___.__.____._____.(3-0) 3 


Dynamic Meteorology 

Meteorology 453 ~~... (1-6) 
Synoptic Meteorology 

Meteorology 467 __...__._.___.__.____. (8-0) 
Marine Meteorology 

Meteorology 475 _....._..__._..__.______ (3-0) 
Radar Meteorology 


Military Applications 
of Meteorology 
Meteorology 481 _........__ (1-0) SI 


3 Seminar 
Meteorology :485:- = ee eetoo 
3 Problems 
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Technical Electives for 
METEOROLOGY 

Chemistry3 445226 eee ee (3-0) Ss PHYSICS? 302 400 eee ee (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry Mechanical Properties of Matter 

Geography? 203) ee ee (3-3), 4 Physics?:31 4 (2 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography Survey of Astronomy 

Industrial Engineering 458 _._. (3-2) «4 Physics #31 7g see rere wey eee (4-0) 4 
Programming of Digital Computers Celestial Mechanics 

Mathematics: 405 nae eee (3-0) 0.3 PhYsicg 405 qe eee AGH) 8 
Vector Analysis Physical Mechanics 

Mathematics .41490. ee (3-0) aS Physics? 418i ee a ee (3-0) 3 
Mathematical Statistics Theoretical Physics 

Mathematics: 41760 === == 5 = (3-3) 4 Physics 942 0g) ee eee (3-0) 3 
Numerical Analysis Introduction to Astrophysics 

Nuclear Engineering 401 —-_____-(3-0) 3 


Nuclear Engineering 


NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 
Not more than 12 elective hours of advanced courses in meteorology will be permitted 


toward requirements for graduation. 


Curriculum in 
MICROBIOLOGY 


A major in microbiology offers thorough and comprehensive training in 
the biology of bacteria and certain of the algae, fungi, and protozoa that 
supplement the study of the microorganisms in their relation to medicine, 


industry, and agriculture. 


The curriculum is intended to equip the student 


with sound training in the principles of microbial life, as either preparation 
for graduate study or for a career in either industrial or civil service. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 
IB1OlOL yl OTe en ee ee (253) 
Vertebrate Zoology 


Chemistrye10 (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

hinelishe 1 Osieeee ces ee eee eF (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

HIStory 1 05 ee ee ee (8-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics! 02 mre ee es ee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science —__._- (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 — (0-2) 


Th Pr Cr 


3 


ey ed let conics 


Second Semester 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Bioloey~ L0lae so eee ee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Ghemistrymol Gye (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

Baiclishee | Ogee ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Mathematics. 1045-222 = (3-0) 
Analytic Geometry 

Military or Air Science —_.__ (0-3) 

Physics. 01 ee ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 201 ____ (0-2) 


—" 
ey [cb tipee > co weno om ce 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Biology (Microbiology elective)1 —_ 

Chemistry.:2280 oe ee = (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Government-2 0668-42 48S re Ss (3-0) 
American National Government 

Modern Language ____ ss ttCStSs=(8'- 0) 
French, German, or Russian 

Electives ee ee ee TNS ee 


Biologyy108. 2 eee eee = (3-8) 
Invertebrate Zoology 

Shemistry;> LO? ee 2 ae ee Eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Englishs104 522) ees e2 aaee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History.ctl 0 6 pee ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics? L03f 2a eee wees (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science __..__— (0-2) 

Hlectiveneee = 2s See ee ee 

Physical Education 102 _....- (0-2) 

Biologys:206 02 ee eee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Chemistry 22 ee ee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Economics203 pe eee (3-0) 
Prineiples of Economics 

Envlish= 2318 ore2co = ee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science —________ _ (0-3) 

Physics 202 ee es ee ee ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 202 —.._.__-_ (0-2) 

Biology (Microbiology elective)! 

Chemistry, 317422 ae __(2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

Liberal “A rts?) 2 eee eae ee 

Modern Language _..._ (8-0) 
French, German, or Russian 

Blectivess-2 Oe ee wee eke es 


Th Pr Cr 


- 
Son Led pate Gamera es Ntaie ca 


-_ 
bor li towel ce Bice bem sce 


3 | 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester ne ri@r Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 __..(3-6) 5 Biology “482° = 2 ee ee ee) ee 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Seminar in Biology 
Biology481.3 Se ee eee 0) Biology (Microbiology elective)! —._ 4 
Seminar in Biology English °403 (2 eee GLE2) nz 
Biology (Microbiology elective)! ___ 4 Speaking for Professional Men 
Modern Language _.._.______.._._______.(3-0) 3 Genetics 301 EES A een (chert) 
French, German, or Russian Genetics 
Rilectivies ses ser ue sss aes ate 3 Modern Language —_.____.________(3-0) 3 
— French, German, or Russian 
16 Elective 222-03 2 ee eee 3 
17 


NOTES: 1. Microbiology electives may be satisfied by Biochemistry and Nutrition 430; Biology 
327, 3538, 4383, 438, 457, 608, 630, 647; Dairy Science 320, 326; Statistics 406. 
Selections should be made with the aid of the student’s advisor. 


2. Liberal Arts elective may be satisfied by Liberal Arts 301, 304, or 201 and 311. 


3. A program combining the basic requirements for a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Microbiology with pre-medical requirements is available from the Chairman 
of the College Premedical Committee in the Department of Biology (See page 
176). 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Oceanography is the study of the oceans and their boundaries. It is based 
upon the unity of the sciences of the sea. Effective study of the subject re- 
quires thorough previous training in one of the pertinent basic sciences such 
as biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and physics, or in 
engineering. Therefore, much of the work in oceanography is conducted at 
the graduate level, and the undergraduate program of students who wish to 
study oceanography must be planned to satisfy certain prerequisite require- 
ments. It is suggested that such students consult regularly during their 
undergraduate years with the oceanography staff. 


Five options, the biological, chemical, geological, physical, and meteoro- 
logical with their corresponding engineering phases, are offered. The options 
require different undergraduate programs. These programs are taken in 
other departments except in the case of meteorological oceanography, where 
a complete undergraduate program in meteorology is offered in the Ocean- 
ography and Meteorology Department. 


In the graduate program there are curricula leading to the Master of 
Science and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in each of the five options in ocean- 
ography. Specific prerequisite requirements are set up for each curriculum. 
In general, these consist of the courses normally required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in one of the basic fields listed above and some course 
work in each of the other fields. 


Oceanography may be utilized in solving certain problems arising in fish- 
eries work, offshore oil and gas operations, navigation, prevention of beach 
erosion, weather forecasting, recreation, extraction of raw materials from the 
sea, marine construction, coastal sanitation, military operations, fresh water 
supply, and many other activities. It requires broad interests, numerous 
skills, a real liking for the sea, and an adaptability to shipboard life. 


Curriculum in 
PHYSICS 


Physics is the science of energy and the interaction of energy and matter. 
Some physicists are primarily concerned with the discovery and investigation 
of effects and relations in the physical universe previously unknown or not 
understood. Others, known as applied physicists, are interested in bringing 
to the solution of industrial and technical problems, physical effects not previ- 
ously so applied. When new and better ways are required to obtain and trans- 
mit energy or to alter the configuration or constitution of matter, physicists 
are of service. 
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Many branches of industry are seeking applied physicists with all levels 


of professional training from the Bachelor’s to the Doctor’s degree. 


Indus- 


trial and government-operated research laboratories and colleges and univer- 
sities are seeking investigators of new physical truths and relations, with 


professional training beyond the Bachelor’s degree. 


physics are far short of the number needed. 


College graduates in 


The undergraduate curriculum in physics offers a thorough coverage of 
the phenomena of classical, atomic, nuclear, and solid state physics, while 
developing the student’s mathematical tools to the point where he can deal 


resourcefully and constructively with these phenomena. 


It also provides a 


grounding in related sciences, linguistic techniques, and general education. 
Elective time permits further broadening of the student’s education or a 
degree of concentration in some related phases of science or engineering. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Ghemistrvws | 0) ye oe ees ee (=o) 
General Chemistry 

Bone isha! Osect eee ee ee (OO ee 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mistoryiet pee ne eee Ae ee (3-0 iio 
History of the United States 

NISTHCINATICN LO Qng = ee ee ee (SES 
Algebra 

Mathematics/-10S.- =) ee (350) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ~~... (0-2) 1 

Physicals hducation 101-2. = = (0-2) R 

17 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biles veo be 2a eee ee (3-3) 
Survey of Biology 

Bnelisho 203 2 re oe, Fe (D0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathematics 122 poe. 2 ih ee (4-09 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science —..._--__--. (0-3) 

Modernity Danguace 22 eee (3-0) 

PV SICRge cl Om eee ee ee 8 ee Sa (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 _.--- Ss (0-2) 


4 


= 


o | roc ae 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Mathematics: 508. 2055s oe) ea (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Modern - Langnage?” 2... (3-0) 

Ehyeleset 0 teat a es ee (3-0) 
Heat 

Physicgws oo pecs 2 oe ater es (023) 
Physics Laboratory 

Physiesy 46 lier eo (3-0) 
Optics 

lective sae sr a a ee 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Ghemistrydal 02 See ee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

Enchishts (04ers eee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics loi) ee ee 4-0) rd 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

Military or, Air Science 22. = = =(0=2)0 ek 

Physicse 2) Speen ee ee eset ee (8-3 a 4 
Mechanics and Heat 

Physical Education. 102 —......_._ (0-2) R 

16 

Pnelishs 210 exe sese wee oe, 8 (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

History.) 0G ree ee ee ee 3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics230 72 se a et 3-0) 3 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science _...._-_- (0-3) 1 

Moderny Languarve! {e222 ees (3-0) 3 

Physics.) 20g ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 —_________ (0-2) R 

16 

Economics# 203. 222 ee es Bee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Mathematics 240500 ae) ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Vector Analysis 

Modern. Language!) 22 2 (3-0) 3 

Physics3:5 02) te ee ete bo ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Properties of Matter 

Physics: 32656: (2 6 ee Nee (0-3) 1 
Physics Laboratory 

Physicsi4] Sie sees ee eee as (3-0) 3 
Electricity and Magnetism 

Electives eet ss 208 i te ee 2 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
English 301 yee ee ee (3-0) 3 English: 4032 eee N(Ve2) 02 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Physics i301 22 eee a ae ee _(3-0) 3 Government 206 _.... tC (t(‘tsi‘t‘ (8-0) 83 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics American National Government 
Phystes:\405 22 ee (8-0) 2S Physics: 416* 222 3 See (3-0) 3 
Physical Mechanics Electromagnetic Fields 
Physics 425 see ee ee (0-3) 1 Physics: 424 2. = = = eee _(3-0) 3 
Physics Laboratory Physics of Solids 
BIG Cti ve ire ee a ae 1 Physics426> eee (0-3) 1 
— Physics Laboratory 
Uy Elective?) 222 TS eee 6 
18 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 151. German or Russian is 


recommended normally. 


. Electives should be selected in consultation with, and on approval of, the Head 


of the Department with two objectives in view: (1) to strengthen the broad 
foundation expected of students who specialize in physics; (2) to intensify the 
student’s program in the direction of a specific competence. For objective (1) 
are recommended electives in other sciences, especially chemistry; electives in basic 
engineering courses, such as electric circuit theory, electronics, engineering me- 
chanics, mechanics of materials, metallurgy, thermodynamics, engineering drawing 
(Engineering Graphics 105), and machine shop (Mechanical Engineering 309) ; 
and electives in mathematics, languages, the humanities, and social sciences. 
Objective (2) is determined by the student’s interests and plans for the future. 
He may aspire to a career of advancing knowledge of fundamental physics 
through basic research on physical phenomena or through college teaching. In 
this case the student must plan on postgraduate study and should choose his 
electives to increase his intellectual equipment in mathematics and to widen his 
range of acquaintance with subjects in physics and other sciences and fields 
important for an educated man. If the student is interested in research in physics 
bearing on a field of some other science, such as chemistry, geology, meteorology, 
oceanography, or biology, a heavy concentration of electives should be made in 
that science. The student preparing for a career in high school teaching should 
elect the requisite courses in education. A student planning to go directly into 
industry upon graduation should concentrate a large portion of his electives in 
a sequence of courses proceeding to an advanced stage in, for instance, aero- 
space engineering, communications and electronics in electrical engineering, 
or vibrations and the mechanics of materials, or thermodynamics and heat transfer 
in mechanical engineering. 


Curriculum in 
PRE-MEDICINE AND PRE-DENTISTRY 


Students planning to enter a school of medicine or dentistry without first 
taking a college degree should take the following program: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology 107) es ae ee (2-3) 3 Biology “1085 26 ee ie a eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 10 Vino a ae eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry. ’-102-) eee ae (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Einghish? <1 09:2 2 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 English: 104) 222] 2 a EE B=0) S38 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Stony) 05 Gc ee 0 ee ee _(3-0) 3 History -106— = 2 62 2 ees (S20) ers 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 _......... (8-0) 8 Mathematics 103 —.-2 2 (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ___..____- (0-2) «1 Military or Air Science _. (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 _......_--_--- (0-2) OR Elective’ 22.2222 a aya eee 1 
— Physical Education 102 _.._ (0-2) R 
17 _— 
18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr'Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology of te ee ee (9-4) 8 Biologya2 | Seen Swe ee Te (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates 
Chemistryas2o tee eee (3-3) 84 Chemistrya22 Scr eee oe ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Einglinlt) 2122 ee ee (3-0) 3 English? 2312o0rs 2320 ee (3-0) 9 1S 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ___._________.(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _...___________- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language —___________ cee=(3-0)>3 Modern Language 2) 2) = = (3-0) 73 
Physitss 2013 eS (3-3) 4 Physics 320 Zhe eee Ee 8.3) Fr 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 _.._- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 __..-__---——((0-2) SOR 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology, u(elective)) 3 Biology. (elective)) —= 3 
Chemistry 316 ___ presse (2-6) 4 Chemistry: S42.n ee ee SAGE) C1 
Quantitative Analysis Physical Chemistry 
Economicsic 03, 922 eee (3-0) 8 Beng lishia4 03 gree tee ee ee (18) oF 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 
Government 206 __._ (3-0) 3 Governments 207420) 2 ee ee (3-0) es 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Modern Language _..__- ss tCtsté(‘CsS(3-0) = 83 Modern = Language® =) ees (3-0) 3 
Psychology. 207) 222 = Se (8-0) ed Electives se ee 4 
General Psychology — 
— 19 
19 
NOTES: - Most students admitted to medical and dental schools in the United States have 
three or more years of pre-professional training. A large proportion hold college 
degrees. It is therefore recommended that students preparing to enter medical 
or dental schools plan to complete at least the foregoing three-year program. 

. Four years of college work with the receipt of the baccalaureate degree is the 
preferred preparation for medical and dental schools. Majors may be obtained 
in zoology (see page 178) or chemistry (see page 168), and also in physics, 
microbiology, history, English, and other subjects so long as the requirements 
for entrance to the professional school are satisfied. 

. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Science degree from the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the the three-year premedical cur- 
riculum here and at least one year at a Class A medical school or dental school, 
with a minimum of 137 acceptable semester hours, subject to the usual grade 
point requirement. 

. Since courses in literature, language, history, and social sciences are not offered 
in medical or dental schools, leaders in medical education urge prospective medical 
and dental students to include much of such work in their pre-professional educa- 
tion. Some electives for the junior and senior years in line with this recom- 
mendation are: 

Business Administration 211 _..._- (3-0) 3 LiberaleArtsss0ls (3-0) 
Business Law Introduction to Philosophy 

Ping lishes 0S ee SS (2-0) 2 PiberalpATrtsns04 eee eee (5-0) aes 
Introduction to Literature Philosophies of Life 

Englisht2] (gr ee ee (2-0 ae Sociologya.c05 eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Principles of Sociology 

PInclish@s (tgs. es NE (3-0) 553 
Great Books 

Electives available in the sciences related to medicine are: 

Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 ____(3-3) 4 Biology: 4367-328) 4 
Introductory Biochemistry Animal Parasitology 

Biolory 77206 po eee a (264) 8 Biology)45 790 22a a Sa (2-6) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Bacterial Ecology 

BiGlogyiecls ese es he eee (2-3) 3 Bioloryx 48 lope a es ee (1-0) ae 
Histology Seminar in Biology 

Biology1344.9 2 ee ee ee + (2-3) > 8 Biology 74823 ee ee ee (1-0) ed 
Embryology Seminar in Biology 

Biolog yg42 2 eae ee ee ees et (1-6) 8 Chemistry 131.7 ge ee = (2-6) ee 
Microtechnique Quantitative Analysis 

Biology 44133. pee ee ee C3oS ye 4 Civil Engineering 406 _... (3-0) 3 
General Physiology Sanitation and Public Health 

Biology A340 20 = ee ee ee (2-3) 5 8 Genetics 30 1x3 sae ees eee PE 2 (3-2) 184 
Circulatory and Nerve Physiology Genetics 

Biology 4435). set e® Y wr (3-3) 04 Physics +310) eee AIS (2-2) 3 


Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 


Applications of Modern Physics 


NOTES: 1. 


See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 151. 
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Curriculum in 
ZOOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Bioloc yea 1 Oi ee eee ees (2-3) 3 Biology’ 108 2.50" 2 eee =a ees 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry. 2101) (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 102. 2 se ae (Bad) eee 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Pnclishiel (322 se ee eee a ee(3-0) ao English 104) 2220s 2s See -0) ees 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History. G105> ee Se ee ee (3-0) eee History.106325 2 3 eA) ee 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 —... . (8-0) «= 8 Mathematics: 103 22 = Se eens 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science _....____.___.(0-2) 1 Military or Air Science —.....__._ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 —_....__.__.___.(0-2) R Eléctive>3222 0 6 et Se eee 1 
— Physical Education 102 (0-2) R 
17 =_ 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology: LO See ee na 3) e203 Biology 206. 22 Sea 
. General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 
Biolovy. 21752 SS eee (2-4) 3 Biology 2185.23) ea ee ee (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates 
Enelishs212 e=  Saaee peat (3-0) 13 English 231 0f¢232)) 222 aa (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science —__ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ___ 22 52\(Q=3) aeeh 
Modern Language! _..... titi‘ B-0*7:~C*D Modern Language! _..... (8-0) 8 
Physics 201 (3-3) 4 Physics 202) os er eee oe 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 _...___-———O(0-2) «SOR Physical Education 202 _..... (0-2) RR 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology (Zoology elective) 3 Biology (Zoology elective) —.._______ 3 
Chemistry 227 __ (3-3) 4 Chemistry |:228> <2. 3 eo ee (SS eek: 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Genetics 301) S28 2 Se eee (Seo) it 4 Government 206 _.... (8-0) 8 
Genetics American National Government 
Modern Language? _...._ ttt‘ (B-0?):COCS Modern Language! _.___ CC‘ -0*YC C8 
Mlectivets 2 ele 2 ke ie a ee 3 Elective: 722 222'2 325 Sr Gar ena eer 4 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biology4810 222 eee (1-0) 1 Biology 482-22 = area (EO) eee 
Seminar in Biology Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Zoology elective) 4 Biology (Zoology elective) — 4 
Economics -203) 02) Ses ee 8-0) 213 Elective «23-23 ae 12 
Principles of Economics = 
Enelish(4037 <- 2as 2: Se ee ee (IEF) ed 17 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Milectivene 23 the Ae ae ne 7 
17 


2. The elective hours in Zoology must include 12 hours chosen from the following 


courses: 


Biology 348, 344, 422, 433, 484, 435, 436. 


3. Elective hours and the remaining hours required for the major should be selected 


from the following: 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Agronomy 304 (3-2) 
Plant Breeding 

Animal Husbandry 306 __ (2-2) 
Animal Breeding 

*Architecture 205 _____. (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Architecture 206 (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Biolorys 438 M2 Sees (2-6) 
Bacterial Physiology 

Biology 457 ____ (2-6) 
Bacterial Ecology 

Business Administration 211 ___ (3-0) 
Business Law 

*Chemistry 316 —_ (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

Ghemistry,( 3425-0 = (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 406 (3-0) 


Sanitation and Public Health 
EOMCOMOLOR Ye Ole et ee ee (229) 
General Entomology 


Entomology 208 es ae (2-3) 
Veterinary Entomology 

Eutamology) c0l cose eee 8 (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

Entomolory £502.) - > 2 ee os es (2-3) 


Systematic Entomology 


*Strongly recommended for all zoology majors. 
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Entomology 305 — (2-3) 3 
Insect Morphology 

Entomology 306 - ae San a (2-5) Gees 
Insect Physiology 

Geology 205 wae a eae ee EE ea PTF 
Elementary Geology 

Liberal Arts 301 _— (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Philosophy 

Psychology 207 Sree AaB Gs ECD Ye pis 
General Psychology 

statisticss 4066 ee ee 2-2 es 
Statistical Methods 

Wildlife Management 201 — lsat GEE: 
Wildlife Conservation 
and Management 

Wildlife Management 311 eee Cand ao 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) 

Wildlife Management 315 pate ADR I 
Herpetology 

Wildlife Management 401 __ (2-2) 3 
General Mammalogy 

Wildlife Management 402 _...__-—-———-((2-2)—«—s 3 
General Ornithology 

Wildlife Management 403 ___— (2-3) 3 


Animal Ecology 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Probably no profession has contributed more to raise the standards of liv- 
ing for mankind and to provide him with the conveniences to make life more 
enjoyable and the leisure in which to enjoy it, than has engineering. The 
rapid rate of development in scientific and industrial fields has created a de- 
mand for a large number of capable young men in engineering. Today engi- 
neering is the second largest profession and employs more men than any other. 


The engineer is an applied scientist. It is his responsibility to utilize 
known laws in the physical sciences and mathematics in ways which make 
them valuable to mankind. He must understand the physical laws and phe- 
nomena and must see how they can be applied. He must conceive the idea, 
design the product, select the materials, determine the market, plan the pro- 
duction, often design the machines for production, and control costs to the 
point where the product can be sold at a profit. This involves men, materials, 
methods, and money. 


The present high standards of living in many parts of the world are ample 
evidence of the work of the engineer. The comforts and conveniences in our 
homes, the availability of running water, electricity, gas and sewage dis- 
posal systems are things that are just taken for granted. The fine automo- 
biles, the excellent highways, the luxurious airplanes, the long range missiles 
and the orbiting satellites are a few concrete evidences of the work of the 
engineer. Sometimes known principles and physical laws lie idle and are 
unused for many, many years before the engineer utilizes them and builds the 
equipment to make them useful. 


Engineering touches nearly every facet of our lives and requires men with 
depth, breadth, and versatility. Although the fundamental education is the 
same for all engineers, the field is so broad that specialization is necessary. 
Usually four years of college are needed to complete the requirements for a 
Bachelor’s degree in some branch of engineering, but some schools are now 
requiring five. Engineering is becoming more highly technical and involved, 
and advanced study is highly desirable for those who expect to become spe- 
cialists of high competence. 


Students who expect to enter engineering should make their decision 
early, so that their courses in both junior high and high school include thor- 
ough preparation in mathematics, the physical sciences, English, and the so- 
cial sciences. Four years of English; two or more years of algebra; a half 
year of trigonometry; all the geometry, both plane and solid, that is offered; 
a year each of biology, chemistry, and physics; two years or more in the so- 
cial sciences; and additional elective credits such as drawing and shopwork 
form a good foundation. The student should enjoy solving problems, since 
this is one of the engineer’s primary responsibilities. 


Employment opportunities for graduate engineers have been quite good 
for the past 20 years, and it appears that the demand will continue to exceed 
the supply in the foreseeable future. For those who hold M.S. or Ph.D. 
degrees, the demand is becoming much stronger and premium salaries are 
paid for these individuals. 


CURRICULA 
Division of Architecture 


Architecture (Five Year Program) 


Architectural Construction 
(Five Year Program) 


Landscape Architecture 
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Engineering 
Aerospace Engineering Industrial Education 
*A gricultural Engineering Industrial Arts Teacher 
Chemical Engineering Education Option 
Civil Engineering Vocational Industrial Teacher 
Electrical Engineering Education Option 
Geological Engineering Industrial Engineering 
Geology Industrial Technology 
Geophysics Mechanical Engineering 
Industrial Distribution Petroleum Engineering 


Petroleum Engineering 
(Five Year Program) 


Five-Year Combined Degree Plans 


Students who are interested in two areas of engineering or a business 
foundation to complement their engineering curriculum may pursue programs 
which lead to two Bachelor’s degrees in five years. The following curricula 
are examples; students interested in other possible combinations should con- 
sult with the Dean of Engineering. 


Chemical Engineering—General Business 
Civil Engineering—General Business 
Geology—Petroleum Engineering 

**Industrial Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—General Business 
Petroleum Engineering—Chemical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Geological Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Mechanical Engineering 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees, the Bache- 
lor of Science degree in a professional field and the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in one of the liberal arts curricula (see page 102, “T'wo Degrees’). 


NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


The College offers Master of Science and Ph.D. degrees in Nuclear En- 
gineering. An explanation of these plans appears under advanced study. 


ADVANCED STUDY 


As the knowledge required for advanced engineering design in industry 
increases, more and more students are finding it desirable to go beyond the 
usual four-year course in college. Much of the design in industry today fol- 
lows the research mode of procedure, the procedure predominantly used in 
graduate study. Consequently, there has been a growth in graduate study to 
satisfy the demands of industry for engineers with greater scientific knowl- 
edge and research ability. In the future, industry, colleges, and governmental 
agencies will carry on more and more research, and, therefore, there will con- 
tinue to be a great demand for engineers with graduate training through the 
doctorate. It should be pointed out, however, that graduate study is available 
only to those with more than average ability. 


*Administered jointly by Schools of Agriculture and Engineering. 


**A degree of Bachelor of Science in Industrial Engineering may be awarded on the basis 
of the student’s completing the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Aero- 
space, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, or Petroleum Engineering and additional 
required courses. 
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Students who are interested in pursuing one of these graduate pro- 
grams should take the regular undergraduate program in Aerospace Engi- 
neering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Petroleum Engineering, Chemistry, Mathematics, or 
Physics. The following are recommended as electives for the undergraduate 
program, with the most important listed first. These courses should be taken 
only after consultation with the head of the student’s major department. 


Physics 311 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Nuclear Engineering 401 Nuclear Engineering 
Nuclear Engineering 402 Industrial Applications of Radioisotopes 


An AGN-201 Nuclear Training Reactor is available for use in the nuclear 
technology work. In the fall of 1961 the 5 megawatt research reactor in the 
A. and M. Nuclear Science Center became available for student training 
and research. 


Prospective graduate students should write to the Director of Admissions 
for a Graduate School Catalogue. 


DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURE 


Curriculum in 
ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture is the creation of physical space within which people live, 
work, play, and worship. It is a profession which is dedicated to the better- 
ment of the total man-made physical environment. It is often referred to 
as the “Impresario of the Arts,” and it embraces not only the creation of a 
single building suited to its needs, including the objects about it, but also 
entire urban areas involving groups of buildings and even entire cities. The 
architect, therefore, must not only be able to analyze the general objectives, 
the specific needs and requirements of the individual or community, but to 
direct and coordinate the various building operations from design conception 
to completion of a project. 


The Division of Architecture offers a program designed to provide young 
men with a broad and balanced background of fundamental training for pro- 
fessional careers in architecture. The students are encouraged to develop 
sensibly and to apply their acquired knowledge and skills to solutions of the 
social and architectural problems of contemporary society. While they are 
developing their creative abilities, they are encouraged to acquire full recog- 
nition of their professional responsibilities to society. 


The curriculum is arranged to integrate the technical aspects of materials, 
equipment, and construction, as well as the social and cultural aspects of art 
and history of architecture, with its core program in architectural design. 
The design courses are further strengthened with other related courses in 
graphic arts, landscape architecture, working drawings, specifications, and 
professional practice. Design is taught in a series of stages, beginning with 
basic design in the first and continued through all years as defined in the 
courses of instruction. The students are assigned problems to be solved indi- 
vidually or by teams. Individual guidance and criticism are given by the 
instructor, accompanied with group discussions, lectures, and demonstrations. 
Further direction is given to the use of reference material in the library. 
Student work is reviewed and judged by a jury of teachers, practicing archi- 
tects, and on some occasions, the specialists in a particular project. 


The Division of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture and is on the approved list of schools accepted by the 
Texas Board of Architectural Examiners. Its curriculum in architecture is 
five years in length, leading to a degree of Bachelor of Architecture. The 
curriculum is accredited by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. 
Graduates of this program often continue their education in advanced degrees 
in architecture or in the field of city and regional planning. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester ThePr-Cr 

Architecture 101 _ See (0-6) 22 
Design I 

Architecture 115.2 a (1-3) 22 
Architectural Graphics 

Enghish= 103 232s eee Sea (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History: 2105.00 ae ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 102 _......_ (8-0) 8 
Algebra ; 

Mechanical Engineering 105 _....__.(1-6) 3 
Carpentry and Mill Work 

Military or Air Science __......_._______.(0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 _....____-__-_. (0-2) R 

17 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Architecture 201 — 2 (0-12) 
Design II 

Architecture 205 (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Architecture=227. - =.) See ee (3-0) 
Structural Principles 

Architecture: 253). 332 ae ae Se (2-0) 
Technology of Materials 

Enelishs210 2S ee ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science _._._- (0-3) 

Physics: 20) 6st Soe ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 201 _... (0-2) 


—_ 
Cel Boe mclbeart bo. eno Tedious oo 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Architecture 301.2 =o See (0-15) 
Design III 

Architecture’ 305. 23 (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Architecture 325 __.....__ (1-0) 
Survey of Contemporary Art 

Architecture 327-2 = eee (3-0) 
Basie Structures 

Architecture 335 (8-0) 
Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings 

Architecture 339 __... (3-0) 
Art and Civilization 


5 
2 
1 


SENIOR YEAR 


Architecture 401 
Design IV 
Architecture 427 =. <2. = (2-3) 
Concrete Structures 

Architecture 439 __.............._______ (3-0) 
History of Architecture 

Envlishs37 1-2 2 ee Sa ee (3-0) 
Great Books 

Elective (Humanities) 


eee ee ee ere (OST) 


5 


| 
J) 0o wow w i) 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Architecture 102 _...... (0-6) 
Design I 
Architecture 116 (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics 
Basic: 106 2332250 5 ie eens (0-2) 1 
Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
English (1042. = ee eee E=e(3=0)) 23 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History 106: ee See __(3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 116 __.... __(4-0) 4 
Plane Trigonometry and 
Analytic Geometry 
Mechanical Engineering 101 (0-3) 1 
Engineering Problems 
Military or Air Science _.. Ss (0-2) «So 
Physical Education 102 _...._._.__---—— (0-2) ~2R 
17 
Architecture. 202.32 eee (0-12) 4 
Design II 
Architecture. 2062 —-2 2) (0-6) 2 
Graphie Art 
Architecture: 228.) 42) eee (3-0) 3 
Elements of Mechanics 
Architecture °254. =) =-3 542 (2-0) 2 
Technology of Materials 
Civil Engineering 206 _.-- (0-3) 1 
Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science _....__ _(0-3) 1 
Physics? 202 222. e220 ae _(3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 202 _.. (0-2) R 
17 
Architecttte 302 (22 ee (0-15) 5 
Design III 
Architecture 306 (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art 
Architecture 326 _.._ _(1-0) 1 
Survey of Contemporary Art 
Architecture=328 = 2 Ss Ses (2-2) 3 
Steel Structures 
Architecture 336.2. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings 
Architecture: 340 <== 2 ee (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture 
17 
Architecture 402 .... = (0-15) 5 
Design IV 
Architecture°428 2 ssa (223)> 23 
Roof Structures 
Architecture 440 — (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture 
Architecture 454 (1-6) 8 


Specifications and 
Working Drawings 
Elective (Humanities) 
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SUMMER WORK 


Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 


FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester ‘hyper Gr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Arenitecture 550 [pee ee ee (015) 5 Architecttire: (502 =) 92 = (0-15) 45 
Design V Design V 
rATChitectnre ds 520. en ee ee (2-3) ante Architecture s528 022 = ee (9-3) eS 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture. 5500 nee oe (2-3) 3 Architecturen 534.02 eee (2-0) 2 
City Planning Professional Practice 
Landscape Architecture 411 (2-2) 3 Architecturesos Yee (120) FT 
Landscape Design for the Seminar 
Architect and Engineer Eingolish 54 03 se teteet eee sree te te (1-2) 2 
Elective (Humanities) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
— Government 206 028 = (3-0) 3 
17 American National Government 


Curriculum in 
ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of buildings is one of the major industries in the country. 
Proper training in technical studies of construction methods, materials, struc- 
tural systems, soils, equipment, cost estimating, business and real estate 
laws, and labor management forms a good background for those going into 
the building construction field. 


The construction program offered by the Division of Architecture is 
designed to prepare young men in this field. The curriculum is parallel with 
the first two years in architecture, with one exception in the mathematics 
requirement. This offers the student who has not previously made a definite 
decision an opportunity to make an intelligent choice of the field in which 
he is most suited. For the next three years, the curriculum is arranged with 
courses related to the scope of building construction. 


The program leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Architectural 
Construction. Graduates in this degree usually enter the building construc- 
tion industry as draftsmen, estimators, superintendents of construction, and 
ultimately develop their own firms as building contractors. 


Students in this program become members of a very active student chap- 
ter of the Association of General Contractors. Through participation in this 
organization, the students are kept informed of current developments in this 
field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Architecture] 101..> = ee (0-6) 2 Architectures 102% 202 2 ee See (0-6) 2 
Design I Design I 
Architectures 15) .— 2 ee (1-3) 2 ‘Architecture 116 ee (1-3) 29 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
English 03° Sashes es eee (3-0) 3 Basics 06 Fase Ot ee NS ee ae (0-2) 1 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
HLIstoryew 1 05 cee ts 2 ee De ee ee (3-0) 3 Bn glishiel 04 oes 2 ee oe (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102m 22 ae eee (3-0) 5 3 Historyedl 0G 22 as Fok Eee (3-0), 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 105 — (1-6) 3 Mathematics) 116200222 32 3 (4-0) 4 
Carpentry and Mill Work Plane Trigonometry and 
Military or Air Science _.-.._ (0-2) 1 Analytic Geometry 
Physical Education 101 ___.______ (0-2) R Mechanical Engineering 101 _. (0-3 aul 
— Engineering Problems 
17 Military or Air Science _.... (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 102 _.... (0-2) R 
17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Architecture 201 —.......___..__...(0-12) 4 Architecture:(202°> 22 2 aes (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
Architecture 205 (0-6) 2 Architecture 206-22 = (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphic Art 
Architecture’ 253) <2 (2-0)) 2 Architecture 228 _.... (8-0) 8 
Technology of Materials Elements of Mechanics 
Bory isle 2 0 0s oe a ce (2-0) 2 Architecture: 254 = a 220) eee 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Technology of Materials 
Mathematics::223 2 Se = eee (4-0) 4 Civil Engineering 206 _....._ (0-3) 01 
Differential and Integral Calculus Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science __..____-_- (0-3) = 1 Military or Air Science _......- (0-3) 1 
Physics: 201 oe ee ee Eee nea el (3-3) 4 Physics. 202 5.2.=22 33 eae (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 _.._- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 __..._._-_. (0-2) R 
19 a kr 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architecture 327 a2 = 2 eee (3-0) 3 Architecture 328 2) 522 fo eee (2-2) 8 
Basic Structures Steel Structures 
Architecture::33), <2 ee (3-0) 3 Architecture 3362-5 =. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings Equipment for Buildings 
Architecture =3397.- oe eee (3-0) 3 Architecture” 340-223) ee eae (320)-33 
Art and Civilization History of Architecture 
Business Administration 211 (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 __.____. (3-0) 38 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economics $203) ss Se a eee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 315 _... (0-2) 1 
Principles of Economics Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Enelish 2403 228s see Ne ane: (1=2) 2 Geology. 2422) 22 3 ee aes (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Natural Structural Materials 
17 16 
SENIOR YEAR 
Architecture 427); 2202 = ee ae (2-3) 3 Architectures428> = 5 eee (2-3) 3 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
Architecture —439 22 ce eee (3-0) 3 Architecture, (440 5-0 se eee (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
Architecture 4045 2s re eee ees (1-6) 3 Civil Engineering 478 _.. (3-0) 3 
Specifications and Construction Plant and Methods 
Working Drawings Einglish 3371 2 Se eee re (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 428 __ (3-0) 3 Great Books 
Real Estate Titles and Conveyances Elective (Humanities) = Ds 2 
Civil Engineering 473 _..._._-_ (3-0) 3 Elective. Se Si ne eet oe os 3 
Cost Estimating — 
Elective (Humanities) 2 17 
17 
SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH YEAR 
Architecture 527 = os 2 Se (2-3) 23 Architecture #52 8) ste aia tee (2-3) 3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture’ (5543 23" 2 (270) 2 2 Architecture, 580) ea eae eee (1-0) 1 
Professional Practice Seminar 
Civil Engineering 408 ~~. (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 465 Ral PERE TA 
Municipal Administration Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
Government 206 __.- (3-0) 3 Hilectivie :: 25.2 2s BOE ae ees 10 
American National Government es, 
Industrial Engineering 412 _.._ (3-0) 3 17 
Labor and Industry 
Elective (Humanities) ~~... 3 
17 
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Curriculum in 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Landscape architecture is a profession dealing with the art and science of 
arranging land and water forms and the spaces and objects thereon for the 
purpose of securing the greatest returns in human use and enjoyment. As 
in architecture, it is a creative profession concerned with proper and pleasing 
physical environment. The creative ability of the landscape architect is 
expressed by his arrangement of forms, the spaces which he produces with 
land areas for various purposes, his setting of buildings and structures in 
relation to surrounding topography, and by his use of plant materials, such 
as trees, shrubs, grasses, and flowers in his design. He must possess an 
artistic sense, an engineering ability, be skilled in design, have a fundamental 
knowledge of plant science, and be knowledgeable of the basic elements of 
land, water, vegetation, and the forces of nature. 


The curriculum has been arranged to provide courses which will develop 
the student logically. Its central core consists of courses in design, the 
supplementary courses in plant materials, construction, architecture, graphic 
arts, planning, etc., forming a broad background, together with essential 
technical training for the professional practice of landscape architecture. 


Since the students are physically located with those in architecture, an 
opportunity is afforded through collaborative problems to establish working 
relationships which are important to their future professional careers. 


The program is four years in length, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Landscape Architecture. Graduates are employed in private prac- 
tice; by city, state, and regional planning departments; or by city, state, or 
national park systems. Other opportunities exist in teaching, research, and 
extension work. Graduates in landscape architecture are prepared for ad- 
vanced study in city or regional planning. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester ‘oven Cr 
Biolog vel Ob ee ees ee (2-3) 3 Biology ~102 5e2s6 Sr ss* BPD SION 222 ag 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
English 103 ee os ee es Oy ts Chemistry 106 +e AS ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric General Chemistry 
History 1050 8 ee es | Oars wengliah 1046262 (8 Oe 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Wathen ties 11 02g tet ee (3-0) aS HIStoxyg, 1 0G apse oe oe 2 (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ———______ (0-2) 1 Mathematicss- 103-0 ee (5-0) ES 
Rleetirye pe ete eee ee ee 3 Plane Trigonometry 
Physical Education 101 — _(0- 2) R Mechanical Engineering 101 (0-3) 1 
_ Engineering Problems 
16 Military or Air Science _..__ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 102 — (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
‘Architecture: 101% > “22 La (O=6) ae ATchitectures 10202 = = nese ome (0-6) aro 
Design I Design I 
Architectures) | iq s ote eee (1g) 2 Architecture} 1160-22 = ee CES)? 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
Archrtectures20a.62 22 ee BS (2-0) 1 2 Architecturerco4y = 2 eee (2-0) 2 
Technology of Materials Technology of Materials 
Civil’ Engineering. 20) 222) = _(3-3) 4 Heonomics:203 28305 sO, ae (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Principles of Economics 
English +210 eee fe eerie i ee (2-0) 2 Floriculture (20724-3243. (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Ornamental Plants 
Floriculttires 206 yea ee i (2-2) 3 Landscape Architecture 201 —-- (3-0) 3 
Ornamental Plants History of Landseape Design 
Military or Air Science ___________-____ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science) 22 (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 _.- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _... (0-2) R 
16 16 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

ATrchitecttlre:205) 2 see ee ee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art 

Architectures S39 ye tee eae (3-0) 3 
Art and Civilization 

Enelish: 30) see ea ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 

Landscape Architecture 304 _.___-__ (2-3) neo 
Landscape Construction 

Landscape Architecture 320 (0-12) 4 
Landscape Design I 

Bilectivet ice 2 ee eee Be ae 2 

17 


Second Semester 
Architecture 206 (0-6) 
Graphic Art 


SUMMER WORK 
Landscape Architecture 300 (Summer Practice, 10 Weeks) 


SENIOR YEAR 


Architecture ..305 32 ee ee (0-6) 
Graphie Art 

Architecture! 32502232 bon eee (1-0) 
Survey of Contemporary Art 

1 Dpited PE) Wad 8) eee eerie ee Ree hes (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Ploricalture 319-2383 ae Ee (2-2) 
Exotic Plants 

Landscape Architecture 404 (2-3) 
Landscape Construction 

Landscape Architecture 420 —.___. (1-15) 
Landscape Design III 


Floriculture. 425 (20222 ee ee (3-3) 
Landscape Maintenance 
and Construction 

Government: 206: 2-2 = eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Landscape Architecture 305 (1-3) 
Planting Design 

Landscape Architecture 321 _.. (0-12) 
Landscape Design II 

Elective.) 232228 a eee fe 

Architecture. 306:> 2225. 222 2S Seren (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Architecture 326.22") 3 2 eee (1-0) 
Survey of Contemporary Art 

Architecture...554° 22>) =) eee (2-0) 
Professional Practice 

Architecture =556) 222. =o eee (2-3) 
City Planning 

Landscape Architecture 421 ____(1-15) 


Landscape Design IV 
Elective 


Curricula in 
ENGINEERING 


With the exception of geology, industrial distribution, industrial educa- 
tion, and industrial technology, all curricula in engineering are identical in 


the freshman year. 


Th Pr Cr 


2 


oa [ces fr) ow np _ i) 


Students who expect to enter engineering curricula and 


are not thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of algebra and trigonometry 
are urged to attend a six-week term of summer school prior to the fall se- 
mester of the freshman year and take courses in algebra and trigonometry 
equivalent to Mathematics 102 and 103 at the A. and M. College of Texas. 
Those students who are not proficient in algebra and trigonometry and who 
are unable to attend summer school should omit Mathematics 121 and History 
105 from their fall semester schedule and take Mathematics 102 and 103. 
Mathematics 121 should be taken in the spring semester and Mathematics 


122 and History 105 in summer school after the freshman year. 


for the student to resume the regular schedule as soon as possible. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry 101 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 _.________. (0-6) 
Engineering Graphics 


English: 103.22 2 ee eee (8-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History, 105022 ee eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 2121 = __(4-0) 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

Military or Air Science —_--. (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 —~----. (0-2) 


4 


Cy ed tert ae ea ees as 


Chemistry 102) 4 3.2 ie ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 106 _____ (0-6) 
Descriptive Geometry 

English.)04 26 2 Ses ee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics122)5 2 ais ae eee (4-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science _... (0-2) 


Physics 218 
Mechanics and Heat 
Physical Education 102 _... (0-2) 


It is desirable 


ae WO NY 


ol ae 
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Curriculum in 
AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 


Aerospace engineering is described as the technical activities associated 
with the development of aerospace vehicles. These include research, analysis, 
and design in several technical specialties such as aerodynamics, dynamics 
of aircraft, structures, properties of materials and propulsion. 


Aerospace engineering graduates are employed in aerospace industry, 
government research laboratories, and equipment manufacturing companies 
in Texas and elsewhere. A considerable number enter the military services 
as engineering officers. Aerospace engineering graduates are also well 
qualified for positions in other fields of engineering, since men trained in 
aerodynamics and the design of high-strength, light-weight structures are in 
demand in many industries. 


The Aerospace Engineering Department has excellent facilities in the 
new Engineering Building on the campus and at the College-owned Easter- 
wood Airport. Facilities on the campus include a supersonic wind tunnel, an 
instructional low-speed wind tunnel, a structures laboratory, a materials and 
process laboratory, and complete shop facilities. The Aeronautical Labora- 
tories, including the large wind tunnel, are located at Easterwood Airport. 


The four-year undergraduate curriculum in aerospace engineering leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science includes sound preparation in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, English, and mechanics. The junior and senior 
years are devoted largely to the professional courses in aerodynamics, aircraft 
structures, aircraft power plants, and aircraft design. The opportunity to 
elect courses in a desired specialty is provided in the senior year. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Th PrGr 


Second Semester 


Th Pr Cr 


Aerospace Engineering 201 ~~ __(3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 305 _..___————=— (3-0) «#3 
Elementary Aerodynamics Mechanics of Materials 
History 1 0G nts ee G-8) 38 Economics), 203 7% 122 06s 2A Arte ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Principles of Economics 
Mathematics +307 se (8-0) 3 Mathematicss/308 4-2 2 (3-0) 28 
Calculus Differential Equations 
Mechanical Engineering 212 —-__(3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 ___ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science _— (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _.._ (0-3) 1 
Physicsael ogee ee ee (3-3) 4 Physics 52204 ee eee as 2 5323 ee 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 __ A027 Physical Education 202 _.....-===—=—=—SssSs (0-2) RR 
18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Aerospace Engineering 301 __.____(3-0) 3 Aerospace Engineering 302 _. ss (1-3) mee 
Theoretical Aerodynamics Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aerospace Engineering 304 _— (3-0) 3 Aerospace Engineering 303 _ (3-0), 33 
Elementary Aircraft Structures High Speed Aerodynamics 
Government 206-20 Ss (3-0) 3 Aerospace Engineering 306 _ = (2-3) 3 
American National Government Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 323 _..____(4-0) 4 Electrical Engineering 307 _..____(3-3) 4 
Thermodynamics Electrical Circuits 
Mechanical Engineering 338 __~ (2-3) 3 Bing lint <2) Gyato 2 he (2-0) 2 
Kinematics and Machine Design Introduction to Logical Discourse 
os Elective (Humanities) — 3 
16 _— 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Aerospace Engineering 405 (3-0) 3 Aerospace Engineering 401 ~~. (1-6) 3 
Aireraft Structures Aireraft Design 
Aerospace Engineering 406 (2-3) 3 Aerospace Engineering 417 __ (3-0) 3 
Aircraft Power Plant Operation Aireraft Propulsion Systems 
Aerospace Engineering 420 __._______ (3-0) 3 English::401 cae oe ee a om 
Aircraft Vibration and Flutter Public Speaking 
Structural Mechanics 468 (2-3) 3 Technical Elective —_- 6 
Statically Indeterminate Structures Elective (Humanities) — 3 
Technical Elective: =e Fi 
— 6 


15 


For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Aerospace Engineering 301 _.._______(3-0) 3 Aerospace Engineering 302 Hi(1s3) ee 
Theoretical Aerodynamics Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aerospace Engineering 304 _(3-0) 3 Aerospace Engineering 303 (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aircraft Structures High Speed Aerodynamics 
Mathematics: 308 222222 (3-0) 3 Aerospace Engineering 306 _.. (253) 253 
Differential Equations Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 323 — (4-0) 4 Economics) (203% 302 eee (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Principles of Economics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 —___ (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 4101 _. (3-0) 3 
Kinematics and Machine Design Internal Combustion Engines 
= Elective (Humanities) — 8 
16 — 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Aerospace Engineering 405 (3-0) 3 Aerospace Engineering 401 — (1-6) 3 
Aireraft Structures Aircraft Design 
Aerospace Engineering 406 _....____.(2-3) 3 Aerospace Engineering 417 ____.._. (3-0) 3 
Aircraft Power Plant Operation Aircraft Propulsion Systems 
Electrical Engineering 307 _ Co=3) a4: Aerospace Engineering 420 _.- (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Aireraft Vibration and Flutter 
Structural Mechanics 468 — WEBNS} Enelish=40125- 2 Se ee (0-2) 1 
Statically Indeterminate Structures Public Speaking 
Technical. Elective — = 3 Technical Elective — 3 
— Elective (Humanities) 3 
16 — 
16 


NOTES: 1. Mechanical Engineering 410 may be replaced by any junior or senior level course 
in engineering, mathematics, or physics. 


2. At least one of the technical electives in the senior year must be selected from 


Group A 
Technical Electives for 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
Group A Group B 
Aerospace Engineering 403 (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 331 _.. (3-3) 4 
Aerospace Materials Science Theory and Application 
Aerospace Engineering 421 (3-0) 3 of Electron Tubes 
Dynamics of Airplanes Mathematics 405. 2 (3-0) 3 
Structural Mechanics 469 (2-3) «3 Vector Analysis 
Analysis of Structures Mechanical Engineering 340 _.____(2-3) 3 
Physical Metallurgy 
Nuclear Engineering 401 (3-0) 3 
Nuclear Engineering 
Physics 3.19) ic-00 3 ek eis oe reeled (4-0) 4 
Celestial Mechanics 
Physies 4210 ¢: 2oot hs ee Whi oe (3-0) 3 


Celestial Mechanics 
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Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


(See page 119 for a discussion of this curriculum.) 


Curriculum in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Chemical engineering is that branch of engineering concerned with the 
development and application of manufacturing processes in which chemical or 
certain physical changes of materials are involved. These processes may 
usually be resolved into a coordinated series of unit physical operations and 
unit chemical processes. The work of the chemical engineer is concerned 
primarily with the design, construction, and operation of equipment and 
plants in which series of these unit operations and processes are applied. 
Chemistry, physics, and mathematics are the underlying sciences of chemical 
engineering, and economics is its guide in practice. 


Chemical engineering became a separate division of engineering with the 
growth of strictly chemical industries, and it is now recognized as one of the 
important divisions of engineering, dealing with combustion of fuels, heat 
treatment of metals and alloys, the preparation of water for potable and 
industrial use, the refining of petroleum, processing of vegetable oils, the 
development of electric furnace products, portland cement, lime gypsum, 
plaster, heavy chemicals, soaps, rubber, corn products, textiles, paper, arti- 
ficial leather and silks, food products, and other products. 


The work of the chemical engineer is the changing of raw materials into 
finished products with the greatest efficiency and economy. He substitutes 
a rigid control of processes for guess work and uncertainty and increases the 
productivity of labor by supplying more efficient processes where the standard 
and quality of the finished product are revised and the amount of seconds 
and rejections is reduced. The chemical engineer must also be able to modify 
a process in order to adapt it to commercial conditions and to select his 
material for construction with special reference to its use. His work is dis- 
tinct from that of the chemist on the one hand and the mechanical engineer 
on the other, though he must have a thorough training in both chemistry and 
engineering. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is planned to prepare students for 
the design, construction, and operation of industries in which materials un- 
dergo chemical and physical change. The unit operations, such as fluid flow, 
heat flow, evaporation, drying, distillation, gas absorption, filtration, crush- 
ing and grinding, and size separation are basic studies that may be applied 
to any industry. General chemical processes are also included in the labora- 
tory and classroom work. Research in both of these divisions is fostered by 
cooperative projects with the Texas Engineering Experiment Station and 
industrial organizations of the State. 


As chemical engineering treats of the processes whereby materials un- 
dergo a chemical and physical change, it is apparent that a large number of 
diversified industries have use for the chemical engineer, not only in the op- 
eration and control of processes but in the design of special equipment. Many 
chemical engineers enter the research laboratory, investigating processes in 
the laboratory and supervising their operation in the plants, considering care- 
fully the controlling interest of cost as a factor in all industrial operations. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th PCr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Ghemistry.222 (oa ee (3-3) 4 Chemical Engineering 204 __..____. (3-0) 3 
Organie Chemistry Elementary Chemical Engineering 
HL IStOry. 21 0G ee ied Bias Sa (3-0) 3 Chemistry. 228) 222223:265 235 eee (3-3) 4 
History of the United States Organic Chemistry 

Mathematics 307322 eee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 305 _..--_ (3-0) 3 
Calculus Mechanics of Materials 

Mechanical Engineering 212 __.._._. (3-0) 3 Mathematics 308 2 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Differential Equations 

Military or Air Science -._-.-_ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _.-- (0-3) 1 

Physicss5219¢ Stet See ae (3-3) 4 Phy sics':220 252. ee Ae ps (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 

Physical Education 201 —._______. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 (0-2) R 

18 18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 304 _...__ (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 314 (0-3) 
Unit Operations Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemistry: (316 (2 ee ee Be (2-6) 4 Chemical Engineering 423 (3-0) 
Quantitative Analysis Unit Operations 
Chemistry, 32322 ae ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 31 75225 Sos eee (2-6) 
Physical Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 
Economics \203 6 ee as ee (3-9) 3 Chemistry324 ee eee (3-3) 
Principles of Economics Physical Chemistry 
Elective (Humanities) ~~ ___-__ 3 English':210) 2:25 eee (2-0) 
— Introduction to Logical Discourse 
17 Mechanical Engineering 327 ___ (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


SENIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 409 (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 426 _. (2-6) 
Oil and Gas Technology Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 424 _...___.(3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 428 _._ (3-0) 
Unit Operations Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 429 _.___ (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 464 (3-0) 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Chemical Engineering 433 — (0-3) 1 Electrical Engineering 305 _._ (3-3) 
Unit Operations Laboratory Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Chemical Engineering 454 —.._____ (3-0) 3 Government "206: 2 225 15 Se eae (3-0) 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics American National Government 
Chemical Engineering 461 —.._. (2-0) 2 
Process Control and Instrumentation 
Chemical Engineering 48] —_..___. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 403 —_____ Gl=3))iee 
Engineering Laboratory 
*Elective (Humanities) — 3 


For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 304 ______ (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 314 __. __ __(0-3) 
Unit Operations Unit Operations Laboratory 

Ghemistry°316: 2228 3 ye (2-6) 4 Chemical Engineering 423 __ (3-0) 
Quantitative Analysis Unit Operations 

Chemistry. 323. 2235s st (8-3) Chemistry-:317 220) 24 3s a ee (2-6) 
Physical Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 

Economics: 203 02 era (3-0) 3 Chemistry: $24.56 22 So soe (3-3) 
Principles of Economics Physical Chemistry 

Mechanical Engineering 327 —_-.-.. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 ____ (1-3) 
Thermodynamics Engineering Laboratory 


af Elective (Humanities) 
7 


*Three of these hours may be used to satisfy Air Science or Military Science requirements. 


Ce ~~ 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemical Engineering 409 __...._.__.(3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 426 (2-6) 4 
Oil and Gas Technology Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 424 _...___.(3-0 3 Chemical Engineering 428 _.--- (3-0) 3 
Unit Operations Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 429 _...__-___- (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 464 _. (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Chemical Engineering 433 __.__.___(0-3) 1 Electrical Engineering 305 _...___--_---___.(3-3) 4 
Unit Operations Laboratory Electrical Cireuits and Machines 
Chemical Engineering 454 __.__ (3-0) 3 Government:206) 22 20s 2a (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics American National Government 
Chemical Engineering 461 — (2-0) 2 —_ 
Process Control and Instrumentation 17 
Chemical Engineering 481 —.._._ (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Elective (Humanities) — 3 


17 


Curriculum in 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in civil engineering has for its objective the thorough 
grounding of young men in the underlying principles of the basic sciences and 
engineering. Training or practice in the art of applying these principles to 
problems encountered in practice is given in the drafting room, laboratories, 
and in the field so as to enable the graduate to give satisfactory service in an 
engineering organization immediately upon graduation. 


During the first three years the subject matter of the courses is common 
to all phases of civil engineering, such as surveying, highway engineering, 
mechanics, strength of materials, hydraulics, and stress analysis. In the 
fourth year, the student is given an opportunity to specialize moderately in 
structural engineering, highway engineering, hydraulic engineering, or munici- 
pal and sanitary engineering. In addition, courses in cost estimating and 
engineering economy are required of all the students to give them an under- 
standing of the importance of these matters in the practice of civil engineer- 
ing. Students who are interested in construction engineering should consider 
the possibility of obtaining a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering 
and a Bachelor of Business Administration degree. Copies of a degree plan 
to satisfy the requirements for both degrees may be obtained from the Civil 
Engineering Department. 


The moderate specialization indicated above does not restrict the student 
to securing employment in a special field. The curriculum is so planned as 
to make it possible for him to undertake professional practice embracing the 
following: surveying; water supply; sewerage; the planning, design, and con- 
struction of buildings, bridges, earthen dams, reservoirs, canals, and the con- 
ventional types of foundations required for all of the structures; planning, 
design, construction, and maintenance of roads and highways; traffic engi- 
neering; planning and execution of sanitary measures for rural and urban 
communities; administration of city business as city manager; industrial, aca- 
demic, and governmental research of civil] engineering matters; and technical 
service of various kinds leading to executive positions in industry. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 
Civil Engineering 201 ___....___...(3-3) 
Plane Surveying 


History. 106 eee ee __ (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 307 ____.-..-......__........(3-0) 
Caleulus : 

Mechanical Engineering 212 _... (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science _....... (0-3) 

Physics 219 =e a ee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 _..._ (0-2) 


Th Pr Cr 


4 


aed ie ak ane ea 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Civil Engineering 305 _...... (8-0) 8 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 315 _ (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 

Economics 203 _-. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English’ 203 (22 53)3 S20) eee 
Introduction to Literature 

Mechanical Engineering 313 (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science __.........___ (0-3) 1 

Physics 220) Seas eo) ee ee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 (0-2) R 

17 


SUMMER WORK 


Civil Engineering 300, Summer Surveying Practice, six weeks, credit 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 306 _..____.(2-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 311 _ (3-0) 
Hydraulics 

Civil Engineering 336 __..-.. (0-2) 


Hydraulics Laboratory 


Civil Engineering 345 __.-----. (2-3) 
Theory of Structures 

Geolosy:/320) 2s Pe 25 hee le eee (2-3) 
Geology for Civil Engineers 

Mechanical Engineering 327 (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


Civil Engineering 338 _... _(2-0) 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 
Civil Engineering 344 __.___ (8-3) 


Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Civil Engineering 346 _..._ (2-3) 
Design of Members and Connections 
Civil Engineering 465 _..._ (2-2) 
Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
English’ 2103223 eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Government 206 (3-0) 
American National Government 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 401 — (2-2) 
Water and Sewage Treatment 
Civil Engineering 407 _..-- 3-0) 


Highway Engineering 
Civil Engineering 473 —_-------------- (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 
Civil Engineering 483 —__-__------— (2-3) 
Analysis and Design of Structures 
Erie isha 4.0 02 ee ee (0-2) 
Public Speaking 
Technical Elective __--....--------------— 


3 


wo wow ww 


Civil Engineering 402 (2-2) 
Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 

Civil Engineering 443 _.. (2-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civil Engineering 448 _. (2-0) 
Engineering Economy 

Civil Engineering 481 _.._ (1-0) 
Seminar 

Electrical Engineering 305 ss (3-3) 


Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Technical Elective 


For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 306 —__--_---------- (2-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 311 —__-_----(3-0) 
Hydraulics 

Civil Engineering 336 _____.__.(0-2) 
Hydraulics Laboratory 

Civil Engineering 345 —-.-.._. (2-3) 
Theory of Structures 

Geoloey 43202 Sa ee ee (2-3) 
Geology for Civil Engineers 

Mechanical Engineering 313 (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 


2 
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Civil Engineering 338 _... (2-0) 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 


Civil Engineering 344 ____ (3-3) 
Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Civil Engineering 346 _.. (2-3) 
Design of Members and Connections 

Civil Engineering 465 _.. (2-2) 
Soil Mechanics and Foundations 

English: 21022 S2err ees eae (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Mechanical Engineering 327 _.____ (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


_ 
lies oe pee i) ie) i) i) bt ie) ww La bo 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Civil Engineering 401 (2-2) 3 Civil Engineering 402 _..__ (2-2) 3 
Water and Sewage Treatment Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 
Civil Engineering 407 (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 448 _..... (2-0) 2 

Highway Engineering Engineering Economy 
Civil Engineering 443 — (1-3) 2 Civil Engineering 481 — (1-0) 1 
Materials of Construction Seminar 
Civil Engineering 473 _.______.___..(3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305 (3-3) 4 
Cost Estimating Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Civil Engineering §483 “— . (223) ano English440 (age see we 0-2) 1 
Analysis and Design of Structures Public Speaking 
Technical Elective —.._..-___-_=_ 3 Government *206 (22 (3-0) 3 
— American National Government 
17 Technical Elective __.......- 3 
17 
Technical Electives for 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
(Offered in Fall Semester only) (Offered in Spring Semester only) 
Civil Engineering 406 — (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 403 _.. Ss (2-3) 3 
Sanitation and Public Health Sanitary Design 
Civil Engineering 408 _..... (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 417 (2-3) 3 
Municipal Administration Bituminous Materials 
Civil Engineering 435 —..-._-____ (223) 233 Civil Engineering 456 — (2=3)u ao 
Soil Engineering Highway Design 
Civil Engineering 457 (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 458 _.._-- (3-0) 3 
Traffic Engineering Hydraulic Engineering 
Civyileengcmerring 1463) 02 (3-0) 3 GivileEneineerins 410) (2-3) 3 
Hydrology Aerial Photogrammetry 
SeGlOgy 444 Lp een ee eee a (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering, 478) = (3-0) 3 
Advanced Engineering Geology Construction Plant and Methods 
Industrial Engineering 458 _.. (3-2) 4 Civil Engineering 486 (2-3) 8 
Programming of Digital Computers Design of Prestressed 
Structural Mechanics 468 _ (2-3): 3 Concrete Structures 
Statically Indeterminate Structures Structural Mechanics 469 (2=3) 233 


Analysis of Structures 


NOTE: By proper choice of technical electives, civil engineering students may specialize to 
some extent in highway, hydraulic, structural, construction, or sanitary engineering. 


Curriculum in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in electrical engineering is designed to give the student 
thorough training in the principles on which electrical phenomena are based. 
Instruction is provided in the basic sciences and mathematics that serve as 
the foundation for an engineering career. 


The program for the first two years includes mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and electrical science together with courses in English, history, eco- 
nomics, and other social and humanistic studies. The third year is devoted 
largely to the engineering sciences that are appropriate to all fields of elec- 
trical engineering. The program in the fourth year consists of studies of a 
professional nature illustrating the applications of engineering principles to 
typical problems in the fields of electronics, machinery, and communications. 
Elective courses in the fourth year permit the student to develop his interest 
in some particular field of electrical engineering. 


Electrical engineering offers many opportunities to young men with suit- 
able training. Graduates presently find employment in the aircraft and mis- 
sile industry, public utilities, the petroleum industry, communications, and 
with electrical and electronic manufacturers. Electrical engineering educa- 
tion provides the necessary background for research, design and development, 
operations, management, and sales in the several industries in which electrical 
engineers work. 
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Students who expect to enroll in electrical engineering after attending 
another college should note that there is a six-semester sequence of electrical 
If the prerequisites are satisfied, 
transfer students may complete this sequence in two years and one summer 
session and should plan to transfer at the beginning of the summer session. 


engineering courses in the curriculum. 


Student branches of the Institute of Radio Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers have been organized on the campus, and 
membership in one or both of these organizations serves to keep the student 
informed about current developments in the field of electrical engineering. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Mh Pr Gr 

Electrical Engineering 201 (3-4) 4 
Electricity and Magnetism 

ESE OEY VO Gee ee ere ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics: 307-2 = (3-0) 3 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 — (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science —_.--.-_. (0-3) 1 

Py Sic. 20/9 ee ne (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ———__.______ (0-2) R 

18 


NOTE: 


Second Semester 


Economics: 2037-22 2 ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Electrical Engineering 214 _ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuit Theory 

Mathematics::308 (2225 6S eee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 313 ____ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science (0-3) 

Physics’ 220 50622 Ey See ee (3-3) 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 _.... (0-2) 


_ 
Se Bec acon ice Soest ies 


Transfer students who have completed 68 acceptable credits of college work and lack 


no more than 14 credits of courses required in the sophomore year may attend both 
summer terms (12 weeks) and arrange a schedule to complete the degree program 


in four additional semesters. 


advisor before enrolling in the summer session. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil=Envcineerine-305.. ee (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Electrical Engineering 323 _ (3-0) 
Electrical Circuit Theory 

Electrical Engineering 325 — (3-0) 
Electronics 

Electrical Engineering 327 (1-3) 
Electrical Laboratory 

Bnelish) 23 1a ee eee ee eee ee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Mathematics 4092 _. (3-0) 
Advanced Calculus 


3 


wo wo nN w 


SENIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 401 _— (3-0) 
Electrical Machinery 

Electrical Engineering 403 __ (0-6) 
Electrical Laboratory 

Electrical Engineering 432 (2-0) 
Economic Phases of Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 439 __.._ (3-0) 
Electronic Systems 

English 401 _- oo inab Ge Ee e PORE The (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Mechanical Engineering 327 (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


Technical Elective __....---_ 


3 


a | 
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Electrical Engineering 322 _ (3-0) 
Electric and Magnetic Fields 

Electrical Engineering 324 (3-0) 
Electrical Circuit Theory 

Electrical Engineering 326 __ (3-0) 
Electronic Circuits 

Electrical Engineering 328 (1-3) 
Electrica] Laboratory 

Electrical Engineering 330 ___ (3-0) 
Electrical Machinery 

English 232. 2k ear ait ios roca (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Electrical Engineering 404 ________(0-6) 
Electrical Laboratory 

Electrical Engineering 420 _..___ (3-0) 


Servomechanisms and 
Control Devices 
Government 206 _...... (3-0) 
American National Government 
Mechanical Engineering 346 ______ (3-0) 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Technical Elective 
Elective? 


Such students should confer with the departmental 


wo wo npn wo wo w 
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For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Thee or Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Electrical Engineering 323 _____(3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 322 _...__-(3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuit Theory Electric and Magnetic Fields 

Electrical Engineering 325 (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 324 _-- (3-0) 3 
Electronics Electrical Circuit Theory 

Electrical Engineering 327 _...____(1-3) 2 Electrical Engineering 326 (3-0) 3 
Electrical Laboratory Electronic Circuits 

Binglishscs te ee ee Oe ween ese = (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 328 ____ (1-3) 2 
Survey of English Literature Electrical Laboratory 

Mathematics( 30827) es ee 5 (3-0)) "3 Electrical Engineering 330 (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Electrical Machinery 

Mechanical Engineering 327 — (3-0) 3 English 232i te ee ee (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Survey of English Literature 

17 17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 401 _._..__- (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 404 (0-6) 2 
Electrical Machinery Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 403 _.....__- (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 420 _. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Laboratory Servomechanisms and 
Electrical Engineering 439 (3-0) 3 Control Devices 
Electronic Systems Electrical Engineering 432 _ (2-0) 2 
English: 401s eee Se (0-2) 1 Economic Phases of Engineering 
Public Speaking Mechanical Engineering 346 ______ (3-0) 3 
Mathematics)40920 2. (3-0) 3 Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Advanced Calculus Technical) Elective 3 
Technical Elective — 3 Wlectivesi nes Se ee ee f: 3 
15 16 


NOTES: 1. Any courses in English or American literature may be substituted for English 
231 and 232. 


2. Mathematics 405, 411, 414, 415, or 417 may be substituted for Mathematics 409. 


3. Any junior or senior course from Group I, Humanities and Social Electives, page 
218, may be chosen. , 


Technical Electives for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electrical Engineering 451 (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 459 _ (2-2) 
Applied Electromagnetic Theory Electric Power Systems I 

Electrical Engineering 452 (2-3) ee Electrical Engineering 460 — (2-2) 3 
Ultra High Frequency Techniques Electric Power Systems II 

Electrical Engineering 454 _.._ (3-3) 4 Geophysics, 43582) a ee (3-3) 4 
Advanced Electronic Circuits Principles of Geophysical Exploration 

Electrical Engineering 456 — (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 _ (2-3) 3 
Communication Theory Physical Metallurgy 

Electrical Engineering 457 (3-3) 4 IPhysics@ 405 je eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Electronic Computers Physical Mechanics 


Curriculum in 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in geological engineering provides training in the funda- 
mental principles of engineering as well as specialized training in geology in 
a normal period of four years. Although this course is designed primarily 
for the student who expects to be employed as a petroleum geologist, the cur- 
riculum is such that the graduate is also qualified for work with railroads, 
public utilities, construction, ceramics, and other industries in which a knowl- 
edge of both geology and engineering is desirable. 


Students interested in construction engineering and soil mechanics should 
consider obtaining a Bachelor of Science degree in Geological Engineering 
and a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering. Copies of a degree 
plan to satisfy requirements for both degrees may be obtained from the Civil 
Engineering or the Geology Department. 
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In addition to the above degree programs, five-year combination degree 
curricula may be arranged, such as geological engineering—general business, 
geological engineering—petroleum engineering, or geological engineering— 
English for a student desiring a broader educational background. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry. 226 (a0 ee ene (2-0) 2 Cheniistry” (207-2223) 2 Se eee (2-3) 93 
Chemical Calculations Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology: 2 0122s ee ee Sr (3-0) 3 Geology’)204) 2230) ea ee iene (1-3) 2 
General Geology Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology :203 52 8 ee eee ee (2-6) 4 Geology 210; 02s Sah ei eee _.(3-8) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy Historical Geology 
Geolowy,):209:522 eee een (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 212 (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Field Work Engineering Mechanics 
Mathematics 2307. eaters 2 i ne (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science (0-3) 1 
Caleulus Physics 220) 22.22) = eee (8-3) 4 
Military or Air Science —___.._ (0-3) 1 Modern Physics 
PHY Sics 2219 eg Es ee Be (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 _.......__.(0-2) R 
Sound, Light, Electricity —_— 
Physical Education 201 —_- (0-2) R 17 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 305 _.-- (3-0) 3 Economics.’:203> 2222s. 20 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Principles of Economics 
Enel ishiad Olea e ae 2 ee eee (0-2) 1 Geology 2312 22-2 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Public Speaking Structural Geology 
Geol e973 0 5 ee sa es ep NO A ree (3-3) 4 Geolory 230-78 a ee ee (0-8) 1 
Invertebrate Paleontology Stratigraphic Paleontology 
Geology 7315 Se a A ie ee (2=3 eo Government ::206)0: 52 a eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation American National Government 
Mechanical Engineering 313 __... (3-0) 3 History 2106 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics History of the United States 
Technical Elective!:> 2.2) 2 3 Mechanical Engineering 327 _..._ (3-0) 3 
— Thermodynamics 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
17 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6° 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemistry 2823.02 ky coe Sea (3-3) Electrical Engineering 305 (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Or Geology 7427.74 ae ha ea (3-0) 3 
Mathemia ties 41 jo corns eee (3-3) 4 Stratigraphy 
Numerical Analysis Geology:482-2 2 6 ae Aah ee (1-0) 1 
Gevdlogy. 481-5 te et ee (1-0) 1 Seminar 
Seminar Geology or Geophysics (electivet) ___ 6 
Geology (elective?) 26-2 = sae eee 3 Elective (Humanities) —_ 3 
Geophysics? 435... 2 a os SSS eee (3-3) 4 a 
Principles of Geophysical 17 
Exploration 
Mechanical Engineering 344 _.._ (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
Elective (Humanities) —_.. 3 
18 


NOTES) 41. 


308; Petroleum Engineering 305, 307. 


Technical electives are to be selected from Civil Engineering 465; Mathematics 


2. Geology 399 may be taken during the second term of the summer session and 


substituted for any two of the following courses: 


425, and 431. 


3. This geology elective may be satisfied by Geology 303, 404, 406, or 481. 


4. These electives may be satisfied by Geology 304, 423, 425; Geophysics 436, 446. 


Geology 3038, 304, 406, 423, 


5. Students desiring training in programming and operating computers should take 
Mathematics 308 and 417 and Industrial Engineering 458. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 199 
For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Pheer or Second Semester Ther, Cr 

Geology. (3037 ee (2-3) 3 Chemistry i344)0 2 2 ee eee (8-0) 003 
Petrography and Petrology Physical Chemistry 

Geolory 5305.0 ee ee (353), 24 Geology) 3069, See 2S Tee #51 (3-3)7 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology Stratigraphy 

Geolor ve 3 15 Se a ae (2-3) 3 Geology<s12 062-6 2 air == (253). 23 
Principles of Sedimentation Structural Geology 

Mechanical Engineering 220 _____-(4-0) 4 Government) 20678! (8-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics American National Government 

Petroleum Engineering 305* ___._. (2-0) 2 Mechanical Engineering 327 ________.(3-0) 3 
Petroleum Development Thermodynamics 

Petroleum Engineering 307* _ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 312 _..._-_(1-0) 1 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Well Logging 

17 a Ee 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 305 —.-__ ==(3-0)= 23 Electrical Engineering 305 (3-3) 4 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Economics2 03.3342 ee (3-0) OSs Rng ish 540) a> 228 eee res (OE) eel 
Principles of Economics Public Speaking 
Geology (one of the following) —__ 3 3 Geolozgy-Geophysics 
Genory 4044.25 2. Sat 8 (2-3); 153 (two of the following**) _ 6 
Geology of Petroleum Geology 230 4:5 ees (2-3) ee 
Geolory-406 = (3-0) *-3 Sedimentary Petrography 
Economic Geology Geology: 409 ye = aes (3-0) 3 
Geology (4318 ee ee (2-3) 3 Geology of Non-Metallies 
Geomorphology Other than Petroleum 
GEGlORY4 5 Leet eke ee re es (1-0) 1 Geology, 42382 eS ee (1-6) 3 
Seminar Micropaleontology 
Geophysics 4435.0 ee (3-3) 4 Geology,4425\ 0 ee ee (228) 8 
Principles of Geophysical Subsurface Geology 
Exploration Geophysics 436 _..._____-.—— (2-3) «Ss 8 
Mechanical Engineering 344 _.. (3-0) 3 Seismic Exploration 
Fluid Mechanics Geophysics 446 ____ (3-0) 3 
— Physics of the Earth 
aly; Geology £43 3* = tt See ee Be (0-6) ard 
Field Geology 
Geolory.. 482s. saws ee eee LBs (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Elective (Humanities) — 3 
17 


Curriculum in 
GEOLOGY 


Training in geology is designed to prepare the student in the fundamen- 
tals of the earth sciences. These include the study of rocks, minerals, fossils, 
earth structures, the physical features of the earth’s surface, and the economic 
application of this knowledge. 


This curriculum is designed for the student who approaches geology as a 
science, with the inherent obligation of exploring, observing, analyzing, in- 
quiring, classifying, describing, and finally interpreting the record and the 
content of the rocks. It is based upon the related sciences of chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and biology. It prepares a man either for general 
geological investigations or for graduate study in geology in a normal period 
of four years. 


*Civil Engineering 465 may be substituted for Petroleum Engineering 305 and 307. 


**Geology 399, 6 hours, may be substituted for Geology 433, 2 hours; any one of Geology 304, 
409, 423, or 425, 3 hours; and 1 hour elective. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Chemistry. 1017 22 3 ea ees _(3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 — (0-6) 2 
Engineering Graphics 

English:103. 3222 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History:4105 39222 ee eee ge ae (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 102 —. (8-0) 8 
Algebra 

Mathematics 103 —....__.______.(3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science __....-___ (0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 (0-2) R 

19 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


English:231 ‘or..232 (222 (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Geology) 2013422 Se ae (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geology: 203 2.2 2a eee (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geology.-209 = 2 == eee 0-3) 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematics 209 —.....______————*(8-0) 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science —-._______. (0-3) 

Physics) 12.1 8s 2e et Sai ee le (3-3) 
Mechanics and Heat 

Physical Education 201 -__________(0-2) 


w 


-_ 
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SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional*) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemistry :344 <5 =: 2 ee ee (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 

English 2341 ee _ (3-0) 
Great Books 

Gealowy £303 jae tt See Pi Cee ae (2-3) 
Petrography and Petrology 

Geoloey <3 052 Ss ree een, See (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Geology #315 ir re Se Oe ee (2-3) 


Principles of Sedimentation 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Chemistry: 102) 3 ee eee (3-3) ee 
General Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 208 __....____..__._.._. (1-3) 2 
Topographic Surveying 

Engineering Graphics 106 (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 

English: :1040 222 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History 106 #222 So eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics (104 (2222 eee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry 

Military or Air Science ________._._______.(0-2) 1 

Physical Education 102 —_........(0-2) R 

18 

Chemistry 207.2 es eee (dee 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Geology 204 8 eels eee 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Geology ..210: =. Gee eee (oad ed 
Historical Geology 

Mathematics 210 —W 2  e  8-0) 3 

Calculus 

Military or Air Science — (0-3) 1 

Physics: 219 9.3 33 eee (3 eee 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 202 __.....__...._(0-2) R 

17 

English °319° 22 Se en 0) geek 
Report Writing 

Geology: $04 2 os a (223) aes 
Sedimentary Petrography 

Geology 306. 22 aaa 
Stratigraphy 

Geology: 312)22255 5 a ee een (2ES) aes 
Structural Geology 

Geology 423) 222 ee eee (EG) aes 
Micropaleontology 

Government 206 -_--...--.-----_-...(3-0) 3 


American National Government 


SUMMER CAMP 


Geology 


*May be used as an elective. 


300, Field Geology, credit 6 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
Geology (three of the following) —— 
Geology 404 (2-3) 3 

Geology of Petroleum 
Geology i406 22 = = (3-0) 5 8 

Economic Geology 
Geology.°4315— Se ee (2-3) St3 

3 


Geomorphology 

Geology 437 2 =e ___(1-6) 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 

Geology 481 (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geophysics) 43592 ee (S38) 
Principles of Geophysical 
Exploration 

lect iy oie eee a ee eee 


Th Pr Cr 


9 


1 
A 


w 


Second Semester 

Economics 203 ——— ee ees = (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 3401 = See ees (2) 
Public Speaking 

Geology44334 =" ener aes (0=6) 
Field Geology 

Geology(4825 nS eae ee (1-8) 
Seminar 

Geology-Geophysics (any two)* —__ 

Geology 409 ees (3-0) is 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 

Geology 423 = (1-6) 
Micropaleontology 

Geology #4255 22 Se. == (2-3) 
Subsurface Geology 

Geophysics 436 ———~_-_____(2-3) 
Seismic Exploration 

Geophysics 446 ______-_______.(3-0) 
Physics of the Earth 

Elective ee ee a eee ee 


wo wo wo w 


Curriculum in 
GEOPHYSICS 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry. 226922 eS (9-0) 
Chemical Calculations 

Geclog yes 0 Lge a ee (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geology 203a eee ee ee (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geoloryec 09 eee ere eee ee (0-3) 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematicnas0,) eo ee eee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science __..--..____ (0-3) 

PRYVRICS 2 1 Geers oe ee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 _ (0-2) 


2 


~ Ww 


ol a bet 


Chemistryace 07 ee (253) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology 04) 2 ee ea ee (1-3) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Geolorye2 10 Ree eee ere (3-9) 
Historical Geology 

History 106 
History of the United States 

Military or Air Science _.._ (0-3) 

Physics 220 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Meonomics 9203 9-2 ee ee ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Electrical Engineering 307 _.___(3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

Eng lish s2 [Ome ae ee See (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Mathematics 3082 =] ee eet (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Physicags 01 a ee ee 8 (3-0) 


Heat 


3 


won wow D'S 


Electrical Engineering 331 
Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 

Geology. 3 l2 ee ee ee (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Government:2067 2. se ae (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mathematics 405 
Vector Analysis 

Physics 418 
Theoretical Physics 


Or 
Physics 302 
Mechanical Properties of Matter 


*Three credit hours of Geology 399 may be substituted for Geology 409, 423, or 425. 


201 


Th Pr Cr 


3 
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we 


—_ 
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SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr’Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Chemistry #323 oat sxe ee ee aa (3-3) 4 Geology (482-)25 235 22 2 eee Oa 
Physical Chemistry Seminar 

English? 40152 2 Pee aoe eee (0-2) 1 Geophysics 436. == ee ee aes 
Public Speaking Seismic Exploration 

Geology S48 142 = et ten ea (1-0) 1 Geophysics 446 _....._..._ (8-0) 8 
Seminar Physics of the Earth 

Geophysics::\435) 67 23 ae See eee ee (3-3) 4 Technical Elective — 3 
Prineiples of Geophysical Elective (Humanities)* —_ 6 
Exploration — 

Technical Elective 2222 2 3s eee 3 16 

Elective (Humanities)* — 3 

16 
For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Electrical Engineering 307 —_.... (3-3) 4 Chemistry °344: 222.0533) eee (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Physical Chemistry 

Bing lish 3/21 Qe se ee eee (2-0) .2 Electrical Engineering 308 (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Electrical Machinery 

Geology 13050 222 ee ee aaa (3-3) 4 Geology (3065265. 2) oe eee (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology Stratigraphy 

Geology. 315) 22 ee hon Lae ns (2-3) 3 Geology 31275 2 Se ee ee eee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation Structural Geology 

Mathematics: 308° 2.02. eae (3-0) 3 Government. 20622.2.242 20 ae (3-0) 3 


Differential Equations 


American National Government 


16 16 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
SENIOR YEAR 
Economics) (203.422 ee eee (3-0) 3 English: 37.3 2 ie ae eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Great Books 
Electrical Engineering 331 —..._ (3-3) 4 English® 4002 3 2 ee (0-2) 1 
Theory and Application Public Speaking 
of Electron Tubes Geology 4822 ew a eee =(1-0)2k 
Geology: 48 Po See it 2s ees (1-0) 1 Seminar 
Seminar Geophysics (436-2 eee _(2-3) 3 
Geophysics £435. = 2" = eee (3-3) 4 Seismic Exploration 
Principles of Geophysical Geophysics °446 2283 eee ere (3-0) 3 
Exploration Physics of the Earth 
Blectiveres2es 2 oie Un eee 5 Physics! 14183 a ree See eee (3-0) 3 
— Theoretical Physics 
17 Elective \o og ee ee 3 
LZ 


Technical Electives for 
GEOPHYSICS 


By choice of technical electives, a student may gain proficiency in differ- 
ent fields, such as advanced physics, geology, mathematics, or programming 


of digital computers. 
Electrical Engineering 308 


Geology 315, 404, 406, 425, 427 


Industrial Engineering 458 


Mathematics 409, 410, 414, 417 


Physics 811, 405, 416 


*French, German, or Russian is recommended (two semesters of same language). 


Electives may be selected from the following courses: 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Industrial distribution prepares men for industrial technical sales. 


203 


This 


program offers preparation in the methods of producing and distributing 


industrial products. 


It also provides an understanding of the personnel and 


human relations problems associated with the distribution of the products of 
our vast industrial and manufacturing system. 


The program is oriented toward industrial and technical courses because 
the graduate will be selling industrial tools, equipment, and supplies to 


industrial centers and contractors. 


management, engineers, scientists, and craftsmen. 


His relationships will be with executives, 


This is one of the few industrial distribution programs offered in the 


United States. 


Science degree in Industrial Distribution. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 
Engineering Graphics 105 ~~ (0-6) 
Engineering Graphics 


LOST TED B Yl ee Sh ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

ISTO CVee EOD me ee ee ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Industrial Education 105 — (1-5) 
Wood Craft 

Industrial Education 107 (2-3) 
Industrial Materials and 
Manufacturing Processes 

Mathematics’ 102) 22s a (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mechanical Engineering 201 (0-3) 
Manufacturing Processes 

Military or Air Science —..._.._ (9-2) 

Physical Education 101 —-__.___.__ £0-2) 


Aber see (Ong 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Piconomics 2203 fee _(3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Brag ante 3 ye ee. (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathematics °223 (22 ss (4-0) 


Differential and Integral Calculus 


Mechanical Engineering 101 —_(0-3) 
Engineering Problems 

Mechanical Engineering 309 ___ _(0-3) 
Machine Production Techniques 

Military or Air Science —_.._______ (0-3) 

Physrese sc 0 le re ss eee 3) 
College Physics 

lGCtiVeGg ee oe oe ee et 

Physical Education 201 —......______. (0-2) 


| Wes a 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Architecture 331 _ pene ie (223) 
Mechanics and Materials 

Business Administration 32] — (3-0) 
Marketing 

Industrial Education 308 _..___--_-_—-(3-0) 
A Study of Modern Industries 

Industrial Education 328 oe Js ($=0) 
Industrial Accident Prevention 

Journalism );32190 = See eee (22) 
Industrial Journalism 

Elective ee are ES 


3 


-_ 
© | wo ww o ww 


Graduates of this four-year program receive the Bachelor of 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistrystl 0 Gp ee ee eS (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Graphics 106 _ (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
Einglish | 104 eee ee a ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Historya: 0 Gree ee eee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics L1G e222) 8= 2 ee (4-0) 4 
Plane Trigonometry and 
Analytic Geometry 
Mechanical Engineering 202 _ (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 
Military orvAir, Science (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 102 _..____ (0-2) R 
18 
Engineering Graphics 127 _-- (1-3) 2 
Industrial Freehand Sketching 
Eng lish (2) Ose ee eee oe ss ee RS (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Health Education 216 — SS 0-3) 1 
First Aid 
Industrial Education 106 (1-5) 
Sheet Metal 
Industrial Education 204 —. (3-0) 3 
Development and Practice 
in Industrial Education 
Mechanical Engineering 310 — (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques 
Military or Air Science —. (0-3) 1 
Phy siést2 02g eek i eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 202 _._.-—-——O((0-2) OR 
17 
Business Administration 211 —._._.(3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Business Administration 318 _...___. (3-0) 3 
Wholesale Merchandising 
Eniglishe 30 10 e eee ie es eer (8-0) 23 
Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Education 304 —... (2-3) 3 
Applied Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Education 326 _...— (1-5) 3 
General Metalwork 
Industrial Engineering 302 _.......--(1-2) 2 
Production Engineering 
Elective (2 Genie fe 1 
18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Thee Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Business Administration 435 (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 __..__._.(3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Survey of Accounting Principles 

Bang lish! 2403 §22 2 tee ee eee ee (QP 374 Business Administration 446 (2-0) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men Marketing Industrial Products 

Industrial Education 429 _... (3-0) 3 Government:.206 (2 eee (3-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision American National Government 

Industrial Education 447 _ (223) has Industrial Education 481 _. (1-0) 1 
Electricity and Electronics Seminar in Industrial Education 

Psychology 401) ee ae eee (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 412 ___._._ (3-0) 3 
Industrial Psychology Labor and Industry 

Blectivecc22 32 oe bre re ee 4 Elective (222220 33 2 a eee 6 

18 18 


ELECTIVES FOR INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Electives for industrial distribution, industrial education, and industrial 
technology are to be selected from the general engineering electives shown on 
page 218 or from the following: 


Chemistry 2102. 3 ie ees (3-3) 4 Mathematics 104 <2 ee Se G-O)ees 
General Chemistry Analytic Geometry 

Civil Engineering 201 (3-3) 4 Mathematics 9121) ee eee (4-0) 4 
Plane Surveying Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

Civil Engineering 206 —— (0-3) 1 Mathematics; 209) 2 See (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Calculus 

Civil Engineering 208 _.. (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 212 __.. (3-0) 3 
Topographic Surveying Engineering Mechanics 

Civil Engineering 300 _....._-_ 5 Physical” Education 221 2 (2-0) 2 
Summer Surveying Practice Safety Education 

Education, (426 s-262). 28 Aen eee (3-0) 3 Psychology. (207). ae (3-0) 3 
Tests and Measurements General Psychology 

Engineering Graphics 221 —..__ CI=3) se? Psychology."305> 2 Sa See (3-0) 3 
Building Construction Drawing Personality Adjustments 

Gecdloey. 7205 see ie, SE Sa her ees ey (3-3) 4 Psy chology 323) 3-333 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Geology Psychology of Adolescence 

Industrial Education 427 (1-6) 3 Sociolovy304. 2 ee EE ee (3-0) 3 
Driver Education Criminology and 

Journalism es Oba oe Pee eae (223)"5-3 Juvenile Delinquency 
Principles of Typography Sociology =.315.2 222 2S ae (3-0) 3 

Journalism®3 15 pe Se ee eee (GIES) = The Family 
Photography Sociology : 408 (22-2 eee (2-0) 2 


Organization for Boy Scout Work 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Industrial Arts Teacher Education Option 


_This curriculum prepares men to teach Industrial Arts in the junior and 
senior high schools, technical schools, and colleges. 


Industrial arts includes such content areas as general shop, woodwork, 
metals, drafting, electricity, plastics, ceramics, leather, and other craft courses. 
The program of industrial arts teacher education provides excellent technical 
and professional background in the most modern laboratories and classrooms. 


_ Students completing this four-year program receive the Bachelor of 
Science degree in Industrial Education and are qualified to apply for the 
appropriate teaching certificate from the Texas Education Agency. 


Teacher education students may also qualify for a certificate to teach 
driver education in junior and senior high schools and in colleges and private 
agencies by taking six semester hours of specified and approved courses under 
a program approved by the American Automobile Association and the Texas 
Education Agency. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Engineering Graphics 105 ~~~ (0-6) 2 
Engineering Graphics 

Pnclishe) 03 eae eee (3-0) 8 
Composition and Rhetoric 

PEISCOr va Oo ge eee ee ee Ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Industrial Education 105 ~~. (1-5) 3 
Wood Craft 

Industrial Education 107 ——- (2-3) 3 
Industrial Materials and 
Manufacturing Processes 

Mathematics (102000 ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 

Mechanical Engineering 201 _.-_ (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 

Military or Air Science —__________ K0=2)) et 

Physical Education 101 ———~—________ (0-2) R 

19 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Kconomics 2 0302 (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Ene lishes 0g oe eee a ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Industrial Education 205 —-_-___ (1-5) 
Ornamental Iron 

Mechanical Engineering 101 — ~~ (0-3) 
Engineering Problems 

Mechanical Engineering 309 ______ (0-3) 
Machine Production Techniques 

Military or Air Science —__._____(0-3) 

Physicse. 0 lee ee err ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

lective ee es re 

Physical Education 201 —....__- (0-2) 


— 
Sac LBeAS haan eae BL entice O- hod es 


JUNIOR YEAR 


English 301 
Writing for Professional Men 

Government 206.725) 0 eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Industrial Education 323 
Methods of Teaching 
Mechanical Drawing 

Industrial Education 327 ___.._____. (1-5) 
Industrial Arts Handcraft 


Industrial Education 334 _... (1-3) 
Upholstery 
IPsvcholoey. 30 lee se ee = (8-0) 


Educational Psychology 
Elective 222s ro 


3 


SENIOR YEAR 


English 403 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Industrial Education 301 _...____. (3-0) 
Methods of Teaching and 
Class Management 


Industrial Education 326 _..-- (1-5) 
General Metalwork 
Industrial Education 404 _._-Ss—s(1-2) 


Visual Aids for 
Industrial Subjects 


Industrial Education 406 (2-0) 
Industrial Guidance 
Industrial Education 447 _.. (2-3) 


Electricity and Electronics 
Elective pes ek ey Ce ee 


2 
3 


oo | es w i) 


205 
Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry 106 pees te eee (8-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Graphics 106 —.. (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
Engineering Graphics 128 —._-_ (0-2) 1 
Methods of Industrial Reproduction 
English's1 045g al: see Pee ees (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History#1 0672-22 ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics #103 02 eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Mechanical Engineering 202 _._ (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 
Military or Air Science (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 102 _.-. (0-2) R 
18 
Engineering Graphics 127 ~ (Ci=3) gene 
Industrial Freehand Sketching 
Engineering Graphics 221 — (1-3) 2 
Building Construction Drawing 
Industrial Education 106 _. 1-5) 3 
Sheet Metal 
Industrial Education 204 _- (3-0) 3 
Development and Practice 
in Industrial Education 
Mechanical Engineering 106 _.._ (1-6) 3 
Cabinet Making 
Mechanical Engineering 310 — (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques 
Military or Air Science ——._____ (0-3) 1 
Phy siese 2027p ee cee Ae ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 202 — (0-2) R 
19 
Government? 207942228 = se (3-0) 3 
State and Local Government 
Industrial Education 304 —.. (2-3) 3 
Applied Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Education 310 — (2-0) 2 
Course Making 
Industrial Education 332 —..- (1-3) 2 
Plastics and Ceramics 
Industrial Education 336 — (1-3) 2 
Design in the Arts and Crafts 
Mechanical Engineering 329 __. (1-6) ae 
Advanced Cabinet Making 
lO Cti Veg ee ees a eo Oe ee a 3 
18 
EducationG 4444.2 2) eee (3-0) 3 
Secondary School Curriculum 
Industrial Education 419 _..- (1-3) #2 
Laboratory of Industries Methods 
Industrial Education 442 _. (2-12) 6 
Supervised Teaching 
in Industrial Arts 
Industrial Education 481 _..... (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Industrial Education 
Wlective;, ea Se ee PE 5 
17 
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Vocational Industrial Teacher Education Option 


This program is designed for teachers, supervisors, directors, and con- 
sultants of vocational educational schools and classes of Texas. Students 
satisfying the requirements under this program may qualify as teachers under 
the State Plan for Vocational Education as specified by the Texas Education 
Agency. 


The applicant for this program must have had at least one full year of 
employed experience at some skilled trade or industrial technical occupation. 
The student who desires to graduate under this program must submit a writ- 
ten request accompanied by a statement of his employed practical experience. 
Upon the approval of the request by the Head of the Department and the 
Dean of Engineering, the student will be permitted to plan a program within 
the limit of the courses listed here. 


Approved industrial experience may be evaluated in terms of college 
credits and, if acceptable to the Head of the Department and to the Dean of 
the School of Engineering, may be used in the place of shop work on the basis 
of four credit hours for each year of industrial experience up to a maximum 
of twenty credits. Approved teaching experience may be credited as super- 
vised veneHine on the basis of two credit hours per year up to a maximum of 
six credits. 


Graduates of this program will receive the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Industrial Education and may qualify for the appropriate teaching certificate 
as approved by the Texas Education Agency. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


GENERAL EDUCATION Minimum Credits 


Economics 6 


EAC OMOMLTCS 2B ys ea ee I 7 eel eee (8-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Economics (elective) 


English 10 
a5 9 hed WC) o aed Obs res Sere ea ee La ee ee AUR Terk ety Sree rarer Ma bE eel ARE ek Ne (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 


Bnglish’: 104 Gee Ce Naas Ce cee ade eee ints 2 ee aie ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 


SO) eked Ess Re |p en een oe ee eS ETP LEE eS: lta a Pe ceen Gs US e ee Se (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 


Bin elish® 2:10. Pee os ee eee ee ora RE arene oe PN 1 ig Ns MAU re aS a (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Government 6 


Government £20 G6 i205 cee i ete at ee ee ee ae (3-0) 8 
American National Government 


Government 7201.25 ee ee ee eee eee (3-0) 3 
State and Local Government 


History 6 


History 105 Saar 5 eeme PaO ote eee Ae eee ing) eS eR ee (8-0) 3 
History of the United States 


ls fh 70) spicageel KU gt eee ena oe TOES, NU ee nee MUON AO a Dre Tene a Pesca ens (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 


Mathematics 6 


Marth ernie tics (0 0.255 Fas ire ee eas ee ates NG Ie Bae ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 


Ma'thema tics (1035) 2225 se ie Dac ee ae ered rt ceca y nore ee ae (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 


Public Speaking 1 
Fin glish }:40 yee see aa, Ut Bs eae ee Sa SNE ag e nee PRO eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Sociology 3 


Sociology sA(elective)in-- 2 ese hk eS eee Pea eed Rares eee ge ee EN 3 
(Sociology 315 not acceptable) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 207 


TECHNICAL 


Engineering Drawing 4 
MTG CAr Tomer a DU CSenl Ot es eee ae ee ee ee (0-6) 2 
Engineering Graphics 
ne WICCr SG rap DI Cit. 0 OM eee ee ee (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
Engineering Problems 1 
Mechanica l@iintneerln om) 0 ieee te eee (0-3) 1 
Engineering Problems 
Shop Work 24 
Includes credit for industrial work experience 


SCIENCE 


Chemistry 4 
Chemistryaaal 0 Ga ee eee rene te ee (8-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Industrial Supervision or Management 3 


HNOUSEEIAle PIGUCA LION m4 2 Ogee ol i teen eee se ee ee (3-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision 


Or 
industria pienein coring .-401y 2k ee eee eee (3-0) 38 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 
Modern Industries 3 
NG USErIAe MGUCATION 2S OG ieee tees ee meme eee ere ee (3-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries 
Physics 8 


LESS A LIUASY REO RD et MEET IR I RD SCs er SE es VOR a (3-3) 4 
College Physics 


il owfsetesy -VAUP A ete ew Nk 5 Eda 5 os Ee 0 ee (38-3) 4 
College Physics 


MILITARY TRAINING 
Military or Air Science 4 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The courses listed below are the basic ones required by the Vocational 
Division of the Texas Education Agency for a vocational certificate. 


General Requirements 9 

FIT GUS hI eed UCA LION ore) 4 perenne See te ee ne (3-0) 3 
Development and Practice in Industrial Education 

VOUS GT Lake CICA GLO ge oO Le ek eee ee ee Se NS ee (2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching and Class Management 

industral@liducationss 10. +a eee ere eS er ee (2=0)i "2 
Course Making 

Industralpeaucationed2 4p se oo Se ee pe ei ee ee (1-2) 2 


Organization of Instructional Material 
Additional courses and related fields are listed below 
depending upon the certificate desired. 
For Vocational Industrial Shop Teachers 6 


Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects 
Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization 
and Management into Industrial Schools 


Or 6 
For Part-Time Cooperative Training Coordinators 6 


Follow-up, Visitation, and Coordination 
in Part-Time Schools 


Related subjects in part-time 
cooperative programs 


Supervised Teaching 


Other general education courses suited to the needs of the student 


ELECTIVE 
To be approved by the Head of the Department Pat | 
TOTAL CREDITS 145 
ELECTIVES 


(Same as for Industrial Distribution, see page 204.) 
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Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial engineering is the science of production. Just as the other 
branches of engineering use the laws of the physical sciences in the design 
and operation of a product, so does industrial engineering apply these same 
laws to the design, selection, and operation of the plant in which this product 
is produced. A major distinction between industrial engineering and other - 
branches is that the industrial engineer must consider not only the behavior - 
of inanimate objects as they are governed by physical laws, but also must 
include in his plan the behavior of people as they operate together in organi- 
zations, whether these organizations be simple or complex. 


Although usually the industrial engineer is concerned with the production 
of a manufactured article, the same principles of scientific analysis, planning, 
and control which are effective in this field have been found to be quite useful 
in any activity where a large number of people work together. Thus, indus- 
trial engineers find employment in wholesale trade, in transportation, even in 
banks and insurance companies. Because of the increasing technical complex- 
ity of today’s manufacturing operations, there is a rapidly increasing demand 
for the graduate who plans to make his career that of production control and 
supervision. Many industrial engineers now work in automation and elec- 
tronic data processing. 


Four-Year Curriculum 


The four-year curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Industrial Engineering fills the above need by providing training in the basic 
engineering subjects of mathematics, physics, drawing, chemistry, and me- 
chanics which are common to most engineering curricula. Beyond this, it gives 
students training in manufacturing processes, setting time standards, produc- 
tion control, quality control, tool engineering, cost analysis, factory design, 
industrial relations, programming of digital computers, and operations re- 
search. This combination well equips the graduate to enter the profession of 
industrial engineering or production management. 


Five-Year Curriculum 


Since there is an insistent and growing demand for men versed in the 
fundamentals of other branches of engineering and also in the principles of 
executive control, there are offered five-year curricula designed for students 
who wish training in industrial and in aerospace, chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, or petroleum engineering. Thus, in five years the student may 
complete the requirements for two Bachelor of Science degrees, one in his 
preferred specialty of engineering and the other in the field of industrial 
engineering. The completion of the requirements for these two degrees 
admirably prepares the engineering graduate for rapid advancement. 


Students desiring to work toward the two degrees should consult with 
the Director of Admissions and Registrar or the Head of the Industrial Engi- 
neering Department for the course requirements. The industrial engineering 
courses may be taken either concurrently with courses in any of the above 
branches, which will enable the students to get both degrees at the same time, 
or may be taken after the first degree is granted. Ordinarily two semesters 
of additional work are sufficient to complete the requirements for the second 
degree in industrial engineering. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

English? 203 pe Sie ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Fistory el 0 Gp (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics #30752) se (3-0) 3 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 201 — (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 

Mechanical Engineering 212 (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering 309 — (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques 

Military or Air Science —........______. (0-3) 1 

Physics 7219 ye eh ae ee (3-3) ord 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 (0-2) 2 

18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 409 —___ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles 

Industrial Engineering 302 — (IEPA) Ge 
Production Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 414 __..____.(2-3) 3 
Statistical Control of Quality 

Industrial Engineering 458 _ (3-2) 4 
Programming of Digital Computers 

Mechanical Engineering 323 _..__- (4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 

Mechanical Engineering 337 (0-3) 1 


Kinematic Drawing 


SENIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 307 (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits 

Peng lishies0) ts eee ae ae oer (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 

Industrial Engineering 415 _.._--- (1-3) 2 
Production Control 

Industrial Engineering 453 _..._.(2-3) 3 
Tool Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 340 — = (2=5) Garo 
Physical Metallurgy 

Technical Elective val 2 


For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 409 —. (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles 

Industrial Engineering 302 _- (1-2) 2 
Production Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 414 _._ Pi (2=5.) mars 
Statistical Control of Quality 

Industrial Engineering 458 _._.__---_-(3-2) +4 
Programming of Digital Computers 

Mechanical Engineering 323 _____ (4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 

Mechanical Engineering 337 _.....(0-3) 1 


Kinematic Drawing 


17 


209 
Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Economi¢s#203 002 2 aaa (3=0) 5 FS 
Principles of Economics 
Goverriment:; 20622. ae =2(3-0) 93 
American National Government 
Mathematics (elective*) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 310 _..___.(0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 313 __ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science __...__-- (0-3) Ss 1 
Physics 222 0spte 2 eee aS eee (9-9 aed 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 _......_---- SSS (0-2) R 
18 
Business Administration 430 (3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting Survey 
Civil Engineering 305 _..- = (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering "315° (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Enelisha40l 222 Soe eee eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Industrial Engineering 404 _. (2-3) 3 
Motion and Time Study 
Industrial Engineering 420 (3-0) 3 
Manufacturing Costs 
Mechanical Engineering 344 ___ _(3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
17 
Electrical Engineering 308 (2-3) 3 
Electrical Machinery 
Industrial Engineering 412 _..__ (3-0) 3 
Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 416 _. (1-6) 3 
Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 485 2 
Special Problems in 
Industrial Engineering 
Technicala Elective: 22s be 3 
Elective (Humanities) — 3 
17 
Business Administration 430 — (3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting Survey 
Civil Eneineerme 3033 (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civile hngineering. 315. (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
English 46 tees ee es eee es (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Industrial Engineering 404 __._.___.(2-3) 3 
Motion and Time Study 
Industrial Engineering 420 _.._-- (3-0) 3 
Manufacturing Costs 
Mechanical Engineering 344 —_ (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
17 


*To be selected from Mathematics 308, 414, or 417. 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr: Cr 


Electrical Engineering 307 __.___.(3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 308 —.___ =(2=3) 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
English 2304 x23 soe ee ees (3-0) 5b Or 3 or 4 
Writing for Professional Men Electrical Engineering 331 __.....__.(3-3) 
Industrial Engineering 415 (1-3) 2 Theory and Application 
Production Control of Electron Tubes 
Industrial Engineering 453 (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 412 — (3-0) 3 
Tool Engineering Labor and Industry 
Mechanical Engineering 340 — (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 416 _......__ (1-6) 3 
Physical Metallurgy Factory Layout 
Technical Elective 2 Industrial Engineering 48] _.._.__- (0-2) 1 
—_— Seminar 
17 Technical Elective. 22 22] eee 3 
Elective (Humanities) — 3 


16 or 17 


Technical Electives for 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


The student should observe that these electives may be used for obtaining 
a better background in statistics, accounting, or economics. Some technical 
subjects are available for those so inclined. 


Business Administration 211 — (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 485 _.......... —s- 1 to 3 
Business Law Special Problems in 
Business Administration 303 _....__.(3-3) 4 Industrial Engineering 
Statistical Method Journalism: (32 )0 22-2 eee ean ee 
Business Administration 304 (3-0) 3 Industrial Journalism 
Business Cycles and Journalism”406)2 23 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Business Measurements Publicity and Public Relations 
Business Administration 337 (2-2) 3 Mathematics 808° = ee 8-0) es 
Data Processing Differential Equations 
Business Administration 341 _..._._.(3-0) 3 Mathematics! ‘411720 2) = Sa (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance Mathematical Probability 
Business Administration 420 _..._._- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 4140 23 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment Mathematical Statistics 
Business Administration 435 (3-0) 3 Mathematics 417 © 2 ee Ses) ee 
Salesmanship Numerical Analysis 
Business Administration 446 _.___.(2-0) 2 *Mechanical Engineering 338 —. (2-3) 3 
Marketing Industrial Products Kinematics and Machine Design 
Economics 2311 yl ee eee e203 Mechanical Engineering 436 _..____(3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Air Conditioning 
Economics 318) 22 ee ele (350) 3 and Refrigeration 
Economies of Labor Mechanical Engineering 445 _.....(2-3) 3 
Economics 437 02. 82 eee eee =(2=0) 252 Machine Design 
Government and Labor Relations Mechanical Engineering 446 _.. (23228 
Electrical Engineering 325 _ (3-0) 33 Machine Design 
Electronics Mechanical Engineering 457 _....._.(3-0) 3 
Electrical Engineering 33] —— (3-3) 4 Engineering Analysis 
Theory and Application Nuclear Engineering 401 — (3-0) 3 
of Electron Tubes Nuclear Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 420 _...___ (3-0) 3 Psy. chology. °303 (22 22S a ae (3-0) 3 
Servomechanisms and Psychology for Technical Students 
Control Devices Psychology: 401; eee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Graphics 209 (2-0) 2 Industrial Psychology 
Nomography Statistics -406),252 3 ees eee (2-2) 3 
Industrial Education 328 _...__- (3-0) 3 Statistical Methods 


Industrial Accident Prevention 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 


Industrial technology prepares men for industrial positions in industrial 
relations, safety (industrial accident prevention), supervision, production, and 
employee training. Careers in safety are generally available with casualty 
insurance companies as well as with many of the larger industries. Among 
the positions in safety are inspectors, specialists, coordinators, directors, and 
industrial accident prevention consultants. 


*May be used in lieu of Mechanical Engineering 337 and 2 hours of technical elective. 
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The industrial technologist assists with technical details; uses tools and 
instruments; fabricates, operates and maintains; tests and performs scientific 
and technical operations; and reports on and carries out prescribed action. 
Interests and abilities determine the direction of specialization within this 
field. The graduate is awarded the Bachelor of Science degree in Industrial 
Technology. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


(Same as for Industrial Distribution, see page 203.) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
ATCRILOCLUTGE aL ee ee =e (2-3)7-3 Business Administration 21] (3-0) 3 
Mechanics and Materials Business Law 
Industrial Education 308 _ ae (3-0) 3 English. 3 01)ie2 2 eee eS es 8-0 
A Study of Modern Industries Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Education 328 _..__--—— (3-0) «3 Industrial Education 304 _. = (253) ea 
Industrial Accident Prevention Applied Industrial Electricity 
Journaien oe) oo er ae 08-2) 48 Industrial Education 326 _....—S— (1-5) 3 
Industrial Journalism General Metalwork 
BeCGhi yen ee ea 7, Industrial Engineering 302 (1-2) «2 
— Production Engineering 
19 Industrial Engineering 401 _._-- (3-0) ~=3 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 
Electives] 2 Pe Ae rE ets 2 BSE E 1 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
ene lishea0s pee Se er 22 Business Administration 409 __ H2(3-0) "03 
Speaking for Professional Men Survey of Accounting Principles 
Industrial Education 423 _..._-—— (1-2) «2 Goyernment+206322-= Ss PS (8-0) 8 
Analysis Procedure American National Government 
Industrial Education 429 (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 438 _...._-----_-(2-3) ~=3 
Foremanship and Supervision Industrial Safety 
Industrial Education 447 _._.____-_—-(2-3)~«3 Industrial Education 481 _.- (1-0) 1 
Electricity and Electronics Seminar in Industrial Education 
Paeycholocy, 401 Se ee ee 5 (3-0) oS Industrial Engineering 404 _ A 2<3) ke 
Industrial Psychology Motion and Time Study 
Elective jy. 2. twee pe 5 Industrial Engineering 412 (3-0) 3 
a Labor and Industry 
18 BOG Ea yey Nr oe ee 2 
18 
ELECTIVES 


(Same as for Industrial Distribution, see page 204.) 


Curriculum in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The breadth of the field of mechanical engineering is such that extensive 
specialization in undergraduate work is impossible and undesirable. Industry 
needs mechanical engineers for such a variety of work that it is deemed wise 
to make the curriculum broad and fundamental. 


Training in habits of accurate analysis and logical thinking, the pre- 
requisites of a good engineer, is emphasized. 


Fundamental theory courses are supplemented by laboratory work in pat- 
tern making, foundry, machining, welding, and experimentation. Laboratory 
pegs are designed to instruct in methods rather than to develop extensive 
skills. 
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Some specialization is possible in that during the senior year the student 
may elect courses in such fields as air conditioning, automotive engineering, 
internal combustion engines, turbines, marine engineering, and data process- 
ing’. 


The work of professional mechanical engineers varies from general engi- 
neering to highly specialized fields. It logically falls under design, construc- 
tion and erection, operation and maintenance, research, administration, and 
sales. 


Design engineers may find their work to be that of original design of 
machines and associated equipment; design of operating assemblies of ma- 
chines and equipment commercially available for desired manufacturing, or 
process jobs; redesign of existing equipment to make possible changes, to 
improve economy, safety, and appearance. 


Construction and erection engineers may be responsible for assembling 
and fabricating entire plants and putting them into operation. They must be 
able to use engineering drawings, plans and specifications, and to do supple- 
mentary design work. 


Operation and maintenance engineers are in charge of plant performance 
and upkeep. They must be capable of securing profitable operation and of the 
supervision of plant personnel. 


Research engineers are called on for an endless variety of investigations. 
They must have inquiring minds, initiative, patience, thorough knowledge of 
the fields in which they work, and the ability to analyze and correlate the 
results obtained. For the research man, graduate study is recommended. 


Many engineers who have the leadership ability, personality, tact, and 
initiative become administrators and executives. 


Sales engineers are probably as much in demand as any other group. 


Among the industries that employ a large number of mechanical engi- 
neers are: air conditioning, aircraft, aerospace, automotive, chemical, power, 
petroleum, refrigeration, and general manufacturing. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


1 OF CES WE 1 a4 |B Sema lets Soe Tea NE a ead (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 206 _ (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Literature Plane Surveying 

ERIS Cory BOG ae eee (3-0) 3 Economics 203 (6 2s se ie eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Principles of Economics 

Mathematics 307 — ie Se Si (3-0) 3 Government::206) 233.3 see eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus American National Government 

Mechanical Engineering 201 (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 202 __....._. (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes Manufacturing Processes 

Mechanical Engineering 212 _____ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 310 _.._ (0-3) 1 
Engineering Mechanics Machine Production Techniques 

Mechanical Engineering 309 (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 313 ____ (3-0) 3 
Machine Production Techniques Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science (0-3) 1 

(Py SiCs7 121 Oeics eae eee © es Tia (3-3) 4 Phy sics:22 0x0 2 ae ete Nace (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 

Physical Education 201 _.. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 (0-2) R 

18 17 


Second Semester 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th er Cr 

Civile bhngineering 305. (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 

Electrical Engineering 307 —._-(3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits 

rn aisha 4 00 pee ee eae ee, CO=2 ee 1 
Public Speaking 

Mathematica: 308, 2 = ee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 327 —_--- (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 

Mechanical Engineering 340 — (2-3) 38 
Physical Metallurgy 

1 Wf 


Second Semester 
Electrical Engineering 331 — (3-3) 

Theory and Application 

of Electron Tubes 


English 21092 ee ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mechanical Engineering 328 ___..(3-0) 

Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 —_.___ (2-3) 
Kinematies and Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 344 _.____ (3-0) 


Fluid Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 403 — (1-3) 
Engineering Laboratory 


SENIOR YEAR 


Industrial Engineering 401 (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 — (2-3) 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Electrical Machinery 
Mechanical Engineering 404 __ (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 417 —.. (3-0) 
Engineering Laboratory Power Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 445 (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 446 _.__ (2-3) 
Machine Design Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 459 __ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 48] ___.... (0-2) 
Mechanical Vibration Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 461 —_ (3-0) 3 Technicalé Elective. 2 = = = = = bf 
Heat Transfer Elective” (Humanities): 
‘echnitcalie lective? ae 3 
17 
For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Civil) Enginecring)305.-2 | (8-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 __...(2-3) 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 328 — (3-0) 
Electrical Circuits Thermodynamics 
DORE STS ee Pe A ees (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 338 __. (2-3) 
Public Speaking Kinematics and Machine Design 
Government) 206020 2 = Se (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 —__ (2-3) 
American National Government Physical Metallurgy 
Mathematics# 30830 = 2 (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 344 _ (3-0) 
Differential Equations Fluid Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 327 (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 —._ (1-3) 
Thermodynamics Engineering Laboratory 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Industrial Engineering 401 —.._ E(3-0)iace Electrical Engineering 331 (3-3) 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Theory and Application 
Mechanical Engineering 404 _.___-(1-3) 2 of Electron Tubes 
Engineering Laboratory Geography714014-2 2 ree ee (3-0) 
Mechanical Engineering 445 _.._.__.(2-3) 3 International Political Geography 
Machine Design Mechanical Engineering 417 __.__ (3-0) 
Mechanical Engineering 459 __...._.(3-0) 3 Power Engineering 
Mechanical Vibration Mechanical Engineering 446 _.___ (2-3) 
Mechanical Engineering 461 — (3-0) 3 Machine Design 
Heat Transfer Mechanical Engineering 48] _____ (0-2) 
mechnicals blectivess =o a 5) Seminar 
— Technical; Elective, 22 = 
17 
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Technical Electives for 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial Engineering 458 _______.(3-2) 4 Mechanical Engineering 432 ___. (3-0) 3 
Programming of Digital Computers Automotive Engineering 
Mathematics 417 Ess —eeFeFeFeFeFsFsFSF (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 436 _ (3-0) 3 
Numerical Analysis Air Conditioning 
Mechanical Engineering 409 _______-(2-3) 3 and Refrigeration 
Structure and Properties of Alloys Mechanical Engineering 457 _...._.(3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 410 _ (3-0) 3 Engineering Analysis 
Internal Combustion Engines Mechanical Engineering 485 _........ 2 to5 
Mechanical Engineering 414 _________-(3-0) 3 Advanced Problems in 
Steam and Gas Turbines Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 420 _._____ (3-0) 3 Nuclear Engineering 401 _...._____ (3-0) 3 
Marine Engineering Nuclear Engineering 


Curricula in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


The curricula in petroleum engineering are intended to prepare students 
for the petroleum industry and particularly for those branches which have 
to do with drilling, production, and transportation of petroleum as well as 
with the natural gas industry. 


Two programs in petroleum engineering are available to the students 
in this department, a regular four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science and a five-year curriculum in 
petroleum engineering leading to the degree of Bachelor of Petroleum Engi- 
neering. 


In addition to these specific degree programs, five year combination de- 
gree curricula may be arranged, such as petroleum engineering—chemical 
engineering, petroleum engineering—geological engineering, petroleum engi- 
neering—mechanical engineering, or petroleum engineering—English for one 
desiring a broader educational background. Those desiring the five-year com- 
bination degree curricula in petroleum engineering and another field should 
contact the Head of the Petroleum Engineering Department for assistance in 
planning the course of study. 


Four-Year Curriculum 


(A. minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


The four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering includes sufficient 
training in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering to prepare the grad- 
uate for the application of engineering principles to the petroleum industry. 
Courses in geology give an understanding of the geological structures and con- 
ditions favorable for petroleum deposits. To the basic subjects are added 
courses in petroleum engineering which illustrate the application of engineer- 
ing principles to the type of problems met in the petroleum industry and which 
also give some understanding of the technique of the industry. Emphasis is 
placed on thorough grounding in the fundamentals rather than on application 
to particular problems. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 215 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester A ow) 2A eat Che Second Semester Th PriCr 
Geology 3201-2 ee eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry. 2 0 7y tse eee ere (223) eo 
General Geology Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geolorye.2.0 7). eee ee (2-6) 4 Geology 210 ____ pee vet (323). 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 
Mathentatics, 307fe ee 3-0) 73 History 1060 eee or ee ee (920) as 
Calculus History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ~.._.(3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 —._._. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science __._________.(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _.-__-- (0-3) 1 
PAYSics e219 o eee ee eee ee (3-3) A Phiysies:.220 rss ee ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ——_--.. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _--_ (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemisttypa2 gop ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 305 — (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Civil Engineering 305 —____—____=- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 30832 ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Differential Equations 
Geolovy sal gncet ee ee SS (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 _ (3-0) 3 
Structural Geology Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323 _..._..(4-0) 4° Petroleum Engineering 306 _.._ (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 — (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 — (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 — (3-0) 3 
— Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Petroleum Engineering 405 —.___ (2=2)ea 3 Brglisth. 40 Lye ee eee ee (0-2) ed 
Drilling and Production Design Public Speaking 
Petroleum Engineering 409 _ (44 FBS) Government?:206> 222) 2 es (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 413 (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 _ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Property Management 
and Transportation Petroleum Engineering 414 _ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 _._ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Production. Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 438 _.. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 428 _ (2-0) 2 Reservoir Engineering 
Reservoir Engineering Elective (Humanities) — 6 
Elective (Humanities) —..... 3 — 
DLOCTI Vey ee es aN a Bs ee 3 17 
17 
For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistrye32 3522 oe (3-3) 4 Chemistry 324) es ee ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305 — (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305 _. (3-3) 4 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Geology d 12ers i As (2-8), 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 ____ (3=0)>03 
Structural Geology Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323 _...... (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 _...._- (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 —_.. (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ___. (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 _... (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 — (3-0) 3 
a Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 _..._ (1-0) 1 


Well Logging 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
History: 315520 eS (3-0) 

The United States, 

1901 to the Present 


Petroleum Engineering 405 __________(2-2) 
Drilling and Production Design 

Petroleum Engineering 409 _.._ (1-3) 
Subsurface Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering 413 (2-2) 


Petroleum Measurement 
and Transportation 
Petroleum Engineering 415 __ ____(0-3) 
Measurements Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 428 
Reservoir Engineering 
Elective (Humanities) 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

English: 40] 0 2233 ee (0-2) eel 
Public Speaking 

Government 206) see (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Petroleum Engineering 402 _______.(3-0) 3 
Petroleum Property Management 

Petroleum Engineering 414 _______(2-0) 2 
Petroleum Production Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering 438 _ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 

Elective (Humanities) _..- 6 

17 


Five-Year Curriculum 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering is designed to provide 
a broader educational background. This curriculum contains all the courses 
included in the four-year curriculum and courses in psychology, accounting, 
English, economics, business, geography, and advanced mathematics. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Geology--201¢ 20) ae ee (3-0) 3 Chemistry. 207-22. eee (2-3) 
General Geology Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geolory 207 <2 eee eee (2-6) Geology °210- 28 2206 se ere (3-3) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 

Mathematics, 3072. eee (3-0) 3 History (106: 22252 2 eee ee (3-0) 
Calculus History of the United States 

Mechanical Engineering 212 _....___.(3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 __-_ _ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science —_.___._______ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science —_._-._ (0-3) 

IPhysics'o2:1 922 Ses ae eee (3-3) 4 Physies> 22022582) .2 ae ee eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 

Physical Education 201 — (0-2) R Physical Education 202 — (0-2) 

18 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Chemistry’ 3235222 ae (3-3) 4 GChemistty2324:2 == = eee eee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 305 _....._ (8-0) «8 Enelish<.210) 2223 228 eee ee ee __ (2-0) 
Mechanics of Materials Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Civil Engineering 315 —_..._____ (0-2) 1 English=-403 222 2 2 (1-2) 
Strength of Materials Laboratory Speaking for Professional Men 

English 203.22 ee Be ee (2-0) 2 Geology 2312222 = Sa eee eee (2-3) 
Introduction to Literature Structural Geology 

Mathematics: 308 22 2s aa (3-0) 3 Mathematics 417 __......W +(3-3) 
Differential Equations Numerical Analysis 

Mechanical Engineering 323 _...._.(4-0) 4 Mechanical Engineering 346 __._ (3-0) 
Thermodynamics Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 

17 


_ 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING be 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 211 (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 _.___.(3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economics: 203.00 (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 —_____ (2-3) 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 ___(3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 _ (2-0) 2 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock Properties 
English 301 __- poe aT AE (3-0) 573 Petroleum Engineering 308 _..____- (0-3) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Rock and Fluid Properties 
Englishes 2 0% oe eae ee (1-0) ek Laboratory 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 _...__.(3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 305 _...._ (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312 _..__ (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ______-(0-3) 1 Well Logging 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Elective (Humanities) — 4 
7 17 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geography? 40ie eee (3-0) 3 Government 206 __. (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 _.....(2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 _-_ (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 _ (13) ee Petroleum Engineering 414 _.____-(2-0) 2 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 _...___- (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 438 __._____.(2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement Reservoir Engineering 
and Transportation Psychology: 4303302 oe ea ee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 _..._ (0-3) 1 Psychology for Technical Students 
Measurements Laboratory Technical Elective* _..- 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 _...__ (2-0) 2 Elective (Humanities) ~~. 3 
Reservoir Engineering — 
Elective (Humanities) — 3 17 
17 
For classes graduating in 1963-64, 1964-65, and 1965-66 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Ghemistryo2o0. oe ee (3-3) 4 Chemistrygo 24g ee ee (5-3) 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305 __. (3-0) 3 English? 1 Ope eee et ee ee (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Civil Engineering 315 __. (0-3) 1 English? 403 poem eee eee SE 2) 2 
Strength of Materials Laboratory Speaking for Professional Men 
English <2 03372 ese eT (2-0) 2 Geolog yd £2 ite he ee ies SE (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Literature Structural Geology 
Mathematics!) 30872822 = et ee (3-0) 3 History. role ee ee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations The United States, 
Mechanical Engineering 323 ___ (4-0) 4 1901 to the Present 
Thermodynamics Mechanical Engineering 346 (3-0) 3 
_— Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
7 — 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 211 — (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 __.__ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economicssie 030 ee 2 (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 —.._ (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 — (3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 _.__.__ (2-0) 2 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock Properties 
Enelishees0) openers 2 eee ee ee > 2 (3-0). 3 Petroleum Engineering 308 _ (0-3) 31 
Writing for “Professional Men Rock and Fluid Properties 
Enelishys 205 5 see ere ee (1-0) 1 Laboratory 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 _...___.(3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 305 (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312 ____ (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 _----. (0-3) 1 Well Logging 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Elective (Humanities) — 4 
17 17 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416, 419, or 481. 
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First Semester Th PrCr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Geocraphy:-401 06 es ee (3-0) 8 Government 206 25) = ee (3-0) 8 

International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 _._---(2-2)«~—s 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 _._____- (3-0) 3 

Drilling and Produetion Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ____-_-(1-3) +2 Petroleum Engineering 414 _......___- (2-0) 2 

Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ___._____-(2-2) +3 Petroleum Engineering 438 _._ (2-0) 2 

Petroleum Measurement Reservoir Engineering 

and Transportation Psychology 303° — 2 (80) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 _____- (0-3) ~=1 Psychology for Technical Students 

Measurements Laboratory *Technical Elective — 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ____—-—-(2-0) «2 Elective (Humanities) — 3 

Reservoir Engineering — 
Elective (Humanities) we See 3 7 

17 


Electives in 
ENGINEERING** 


Students with the proper prerequisites may choose their general electives 
from the list below. Other courses are available to the student upon recom- 
mendation of department heads and the approval of the Dean of Engineering. 


I. Humanities—Social Science 


1. Architecture 339, 340, 439, 440; English 212, 231, 282, 315,¢al0,e0al; 
322, 327, 328, 334, 336, 340, 350, 871, 375; Geography 204, 312, 401; 
Liberal Arts 201, 301, 304; Psychology 207, 301, 303, 305, 401, 4038; 
Sociology 205, 206, 311, 314, 315, 320, 412, 418. 

2. Economies: Any course offered by the Department. 

3. History and Government: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course 
offered by the Department. 

4. Modern Languages: Any course offered by the Department. 

5, Religious Education: Any course, but not more than 4 semester hours 
may be counted. 

II. Others 

1. Civil Engineering 406, 408, 485, 448, 457, 473; Electrical Engineering 
331, 457; Engineering Graphics 221; English 301, 309; Geology 201 
or 205; Health Education 216; Industrial Education 328, 429; Indus- 
trial Engineering 401, 412, 414, 458; Journalism 304, 311, 315, 321, 
406; Oceanography 401; Physical Education 210, 221. 

2. Air Science: Any junior or senior course offered by the Department. 

3. Biology: Any course, but not more than 7 hours of freshman courses. 

4. Business Administration: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course 
offered by the Division. 

5. Chemistry: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course offered by the 
Department. 

6. Mathematics: Any junior or senior course offered by the Department. 

7. Military Science: Any junior or senior course offered by the Depart- 
ment. 

8. Nuclear Engineering: Any course offered by the Department. 

9. Physics: Any junior or senior course offered by the Department. 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416, 419, or 481. 
**Certain courses from the above list are acceptable to the Air Science and the Military Science 
Departments in partial fulfillment of the ROTC requirements. 


THE SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCES 


The participation of our government in foreign affairs makes it apparent 
that every young American must recognize his obligation for service to his 
country and should realize the necessity for coordination of his military and 
civilian careers. The Army and Air Force at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas offer ROTC courses which supplement the student’s civilian 
curriculum and offer him the opportunity of planning his civilian and military 
careers on a mutually supporting basis. 


In the words of General Eisenhower, “ROTC is a ready-made course, 
designed and perfected to develop the qualities of leadership required in both 
military and civil enterprise.” 


AIR SCIENCE 


The Air Force ROTC program is designed to develop qualities of leader- 
ship, character, and citizenship, and to prepare selected college students to be 
commissioned officers in the United States Air Force. The first Air Force 
(then Air Service) ROTC units were established in 1920 at the Universities of 
California and Illinois, at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. Today the program includes 
over 100,000 students at approximately 187 colleges and universities. 


The Air Force ROTC program, called Air Science, is divided into two 
parts. The first two years constitute the basic course and the second two 
years constitute the advanced course. Successful completion of the advanced 
course is a prerequisite for commissioning. The basic course acquaints stu- 
dents with the concepts of aerospace power and prepares them for the 
advanced course. However, since not all cadets qualify for entry into the 
advanced course, the emphasis in the basic course is on aerospace age citizen- 
ship and is intended to help all young men face the challenges of the aero- 
space age. Cadets enrolled in the basic course are deferred from draft by 
Selective Service. Enrollment in the basic course is limited to students who 
are citizens of the United States, not less than 14 years of age, physically 
qualified for military service, loyal to the United States, and of good moral 
character. Upon request, the Professor of Air Science may permit a student 
who does not meet these criteria to pursue the course for academic credit only 
or to satisfy the College requirement for military training, but the student 
must purchase the required uniform at his own expense. 


Cadets in the first year of the basic course attend class one hour a week 
and participate in leadership laboratory one hour a week. The first-year 
curriculum is designed to acquaint the cadet with the foundations of aero- 
space power; the fundamentals of aerospace science; the mission, organi- 
zation, and operation of the USAF; and the Air Force as a professional career. 
Cadets in the second year of the basic course attend class two hours a week 
and leadership laboratory one hour a week. The second year consists of a 
survey of the development of aerospace warfare with emphasis on the 
principles of war, concepts of employment of aerospace forces, weapon 
systems development, and the problems and possibilities of operating in 
space. Professional opportunities in the USAF are also covered. 


Leadership training is continuous during the student’s life as an Air Force 
ROTC cadet. Classroom instruction and the leadership laboratory are both 
designed to develop to the maximum each cadet’s leadership potential and his 
knowledge of military fundamentals. Instruction in military courtesy and 
discipline will be of value in any walk of life. The common courtesies, respect 
for authority, and intelligent leadership demanded by the Air Force are the 
same qualities needed for success in civilian life. In this program the cadet 
has an opportunity to apply principles of leadership, management, and staff 
work in actual situations. 


Cadets apply for enrollment in the advanced course during their second 
year of basic air science. They take the Air Force Officer Qualification Test 
and those who qualify are given a physical examination. Enrollment in the 
advanced course is carefully limited to students of high moral character who 
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are physically qualified, who possess the necessary interest, intelligence, and 
aptitude, who have demonstrated leadership potential, and who are well quali- 
fied academically. For enrollment in the advanced course, the cadet must 
have proven himself diligent and successful in his regular studies and not 
just in his air science courses. Academic excellence is strongly encouraged. 
The purpose of this program is to supplement the student’s regular academic 
work with a program of education and training that will prepare him to ac- 
cept and discharge the responsibilities of leadership that are inherent in com- 
missioned officer positions. Graduation and a degree are prerequisites to a 
commission. An advanced course cadet is a member of a select group. 


The first year of the advanced course is a study of the principles of lead- 
ership and management as they apply to Air Force problems and tasks. In- 
cluded are Air Force leadership doctrine, major socio-psychological principles 
of leadership, a consideration of the leader-follower relationship in an Air 
Force environment, and communication theory relevant to leadership. During 
the summer between the first and second years of the advanced course, the 
-eadet attends a four-week summer camp on an Air Force base. Here during 
a period of intense training under close supervision, he sees the Air Force 
in operation and becomes familiar with its equipment, procedures, and sys- 
tems. The second year of the advanced course is a study of global relation- 
ship of special concern to the Air Force officer with attention to such aspects 
as weather, navigation, world political geography, and international relations. 
With the approval of the Air Force and the College, certain college courses 
have been substituted for Air Science courses with similar objectives. These 
courses are: English 210, Introduction to Logical Discourse; English 401 (or 
403), Public Speaking; History 318, International Developments since 1918; 
and Geography 401, International Political Geography. As a result, the ad- 
vanced course Air Force ROTC student now has more time available to further 
his study in his academic major. 


During his senior year, a cadet who has applied for Air Force pilot train- 
ing after graduation is given 36% hours of flight training in light aircraft 
and 35 hours of ground school. Flight training is provided at the College 
by an FAA approved flying school operator, and upon successful completion, 
the student is eligible for a private pilot’s license. 


If a student is selected for enrollment in the advanced course, he must 
agree to complete the advanced course, complete the Summer Training Unit 
during the summer between his junior and senior years, and, upon gradua- 
tion, accept a commission as an officer in the Air Force Reserve if one is 
tendered. The foregoing becomes an integral part of his degree requirements 
from the College. He must also agree to serve on active duty for not less 
than four years after being commissioned, or, if applying for flight training 
either as a pilot or as a navigator, must agree to serve on active duty for 
not less than four years after completion of basic flight training. Advanced 
course cadets are deferred from draft by Selective Service. They receive uni- 
forms and approximately $500.00 from the Air Force during their two years in 
the program. This is in addition to their pay and travel allowances received in 
connection with their attendance at the Summer Training Unit. 


Upon completion of the advanced course and graduation from College, 
students are commissioned as second lieutenants in the United States Air 
Force Reserve. Distinguished graduates are eligible to receive commissions 
in the Regular Air Force. 


The Air Force ROTC program is administered by the Department of Air 
Science, which is an integral part of the College. AI] instructors are active 
duty officers assigned to the College by the United States Air Force. De- 
tails on courses offered are set forth under the departmental listing in this 
catalogue. Information desired may be obtained by writing directly to the 
Professor of Air Science. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a reserve commission, 
the Army relies upon this source for half of the new Regular Army Officers 
appointed each year. The Army program is a general military science cur- 
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riculum, and under the Distinguished Military Graduate program, interested 
cadets can apply for and be granted regular commissions upon graduation. 
Those students selected must be outstanding in military aptitude and academic 
proficiency. They will be tendered the same type of commission given grad- 
uates of the United States Military Academy, West Point, New York. Many 
A. and M. graduates who received their commissions under this program are 
now actively pursuing Army careers. 


Branch assignments for regular and reserve commissions will be made 
by the Department of the Army. These branch assignments will be based 
on the curriculum of the student’s major field of study, student preference, 
leadership, and technical qualifications. Students will select three branches 
in order of preference. If a student is physically qualified for a commission 
in the combat branches, one of the three branches selected must be a combat 
arm. 


THE ARMY COMBAT ARMS 


The mission of the entire Army is to support the fighting teams on the 
battle lines—the men who get there first. These teams are made up of In- 
fantry, Armor, Artillery, Engineers, and Signal Corps. 


INFANTRY. Post World War II hostilities have illustrated again that 
the Infantry officer is the key to success in battle. He is the bulwark of 
Americanism whose steadfastness is the true measure of our national se- 
curity. 


As the lives of our fighting men are more highly valued than the equip- 
ment of war, competent leadership is imperative. To meet this need, the 
U. S. Infantry officer has developed throughout our history to his present 
status of personnel management specialist in addition to his tactical proficiency. 
He undergoes a career-long balanced program of training that includes fine 
service schools and the best civilian colleges as well as service in both com- 
mand and staff capacities. Full utilization of these opportunities, combined 
with maximum individual effort, results in a well rounded officer capable of 
effective performance in this most challenging career field. 


No special academic course is necessary for commission in the Infantry. 


ARMOR. Armor is the combat arm with characteristics and capabilities 
especially designed for offensive action. The role of Armor on today’s battle- 
field is the conduct of highly mobile ground warfare, primarily offensive in 
nature, and characterized by a predominance of mounted combat. Armored 
units concentrate their firepower at the decisive area of action to lead or ac- 
company Infantry in destroying the enemy. This role is performed by the 
armored division, armored cavalry regiment, separate armor groups, and the 
armor elements of infantry and airborne divisions. Officers serving with 
Armor may anticipate rewarding assignments in these units, which provide 
valuable experience in working with men, machines, and weapons. Today’s 
modern Armor combines newly acquired mobility, firepower, and shock action 
- with the traditional dash and daring of the old Cavalry to produce a fast, hard- 
hitting team that truly earns its name as “The Combat Arm of Decision.” 


ARTILLERY. Artillery is the combat branch which is primarily con- 
cerned with the employment and firing of cannon in warfare. Its armament 
includes many types of guns, howitzers, rockets and guided missiles, all de- 
signed to enhance the destructive potential of the army against hostile tar- 
gets on the ground, in the air, and on the water. 


To combat these diversified targets, Artillery is comprised of two general 
types—Field Artillery and Air Defense Artillery—each type being armed 
with weapons and equipment commensurate with its combat responsibilities. 
Many of these weapons deliver an atomic warhead. 


With the advent of rockets and guided missiles, an even wider field is be- 
ing opened for the Artilleryman. Varieties of rockets and guided missiles, 
such as the Nike and the Redstone, have been developed for the use of the 
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Artillery in coping with the higher speeds and altitudes of modern aircraft 
and greater ranges to ground targets. The field is open for employment of 
electronic equipment which will cause rockets to locate and automatically 
direct themselves to targets at extremely high altitudes, speeds, and ranges. 


No special academic course is required for commission in the Artillery, 
although a demonstrated aptitude for mathematics is desirable. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. The Corps of Engineers is both a com- 
bat arm and a technical service of the Department of the Army. In addition 
it has a civil mission. This multiple function presents a challenging and 
varied career for Engineer officers. Engineer military operation is world- 
wide, embracing most fields of engineering and construction practices in high- 
ly diversified geographical and political areas. 


The civil works function of the Corps of Engineers is supervised directly 
by the Congress of the United States and includes river and harbor develop- 
ments, flood control, canals, dams, and relief work in disaster areas. 


To be commissioned in the Corps of Engineers a student must pursue a 
ae which leads to a degree in engineering, technical or other scientific 
ield. 


THE SIGNAL CORPS. The Signal Corps is both a combat arm and a 
technical service of the Department of the Army. As a combat arm, its mis- 
sion is to provide the communications network for all military operations from 
Department of the Army Headquarters to the front lines. This service is per- 
formed in peace and in war by the most practical and efficient means con- 
sistent with modern developments. As a technical service, its mission is to 
develop, procure, and maintain equipment used for such fields as electronics, 
avionics, meteorology, photography, and television. This service includes the 
engineering, installation, operation, and maintenance of fixed Army communi- 
cations and training of signal specialists. Signal communications are the 
nerve system of the Army which enables coordination of effort by all branches. 


Signal corps requirements for officers exist in the following fields: Com- 
munications, Electronics, and Electrical Engineering; Physics, Mathematics, 
Meteorology; Automatic Data Processing Systems; Operations Research; 
Business Administration; Personnel Management; Education; Comptroller- 
ship; Motion Picture and Television Production. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICES 


THE ARMY INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY BRANCH. On July 1, 
1962, the Intelligence and Security Branch was established as a basic branch 
of the Army for the purpose of assuring an adequate number of officers high- 
ly qualified in intelligence and security fields. 


The new branch will operate as a part of the Officer Personnel Director- 
ate, Office of Personnel Operations, on a co-equal basis with the other 
branches of the Army. One central office will be responsible for procuring, 
training, and assigning intelligence and security officers. The branch will 
embrace all officer military occupation specialties concurrently in the Army 
Security Agency and those in the Intelligence Corps, including counterintelli- 
gence, combat, and strategic intelligence. 3 


No special academic course is required for a commission in Army Intelli- 
gence and Security Branch, though it is desirable that a majority of the 
personnel have a technical background in such fields as electronics, mathe- 
matics, and allied phases of engineering. 


THE CHEMICAL CORPS. The Chemical Corps is charged with the 
investigation, research, design, and development of chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare items. It is concerned with smoke and incendiary ma- 
terials, toxic gases, all war gas defense appliances, and biological warefare and 
radiological defense activities. It furnishes advice to all elements of the 
Department of Defense on chemical and biological warfare and radiological 
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defense. It is responsible for the supervision of training of the army in 
chemical and biological warfare and radiological defense. 


To be commissioned in the Chemical Corps, a student must be pursuing 
a course which leads to a degree in a scientific or engineering field, with 
preference for the chemical, biological, and mechanical arts and sciences. 


THE ORDNANCE CORPS. The Ordnance Corps provides the Armed 
Forces of our country with material for firepower and mobility—rifles, ma- 
chine guns, artillery, ammunition, tanks, and trucks. Ordnance material 
ranges from time pieces to radar controlled automatic antiaircraft guns; from 
shoe to ponderous tank transporters; from pistol cartridges to guided mis- 
siles. 


Ordnance officers perform work closely related with business and indus- 
try. They must be businessmen, but the technical nature of Ordnance Corps 
activities calls for an engineering or scientific background. 


To be commissioned in the Ordnance Corps, a student should pursue a 
course which leads to a degree in engineering, technical, or other scientific 
fields. However, degrees in business administration and management are 
often accepted. 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS. One of the world’s largest business 
organizations, the Quartermaster Corps supplies over 70,000 items to a mil- 
lion men all over the globe; in time of war this may be expanded to 85,000 
items to ten million men. 


Quartermaster officers of outstanding executive caliber and of potentially 
sound business sense design, produce, test, and supply clothing for every cli- 
mate, food for every mealtime situation, and petroleum products for all pur- 
poses. These officers are at once merchants, importers, exporters, ware- 
house managers, purchasing agents, and expediters. 


Although no special academic course is required for a commission in the 
Quartermaster Corps, business administration, personnel management, food 
technology, and petroleum engineering are recommended educational fields. 


THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS. The Transportation Corps performs 
transportation functions for the Army and provides such transportation serv- 
ice to the Air Force or Navy as may be directed. Transportation officers are 
the Army’s traffic managers as well as highway and railroad executives. The 
Corps is a major Army user of large transport- type aircraft, both fixed and 
rotary wing, in the movement of essential supplies in direct support of com- 
bat units. It has over-all responsibility for the research, development, and 
logistical support of Army Aviation. Constant improvement in the move- 
ment of men and supplies throughout the world challenges the initiative, lead- 
ership, and ingenuity of transportation officers in command or staff capaci- 
ties, many of which are closely allied with civilian occupations. 


Although no special academic course is required for a commission in the 
Transportation Corps, business administration, economics, and engineering 
are recommended educational fields. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S CORPS. The Adjutant General’s Corps pro- 
vides military personnel management, Special Services activities, and admin- 
istrative service for the Army establishment and for other components of the 
Department of Defense. The qualified Adjutant General’s Corps officer is 
the Army’s expert in administrative and personnel matters and is a key mem- 
ber on the Commander’s Staff. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Adjutant 
General’s Corps although business, commerce, and psychology are recommend- 
ed educational fields. 


FINANCE CORPS. The Finance Corps provides finance services for the 
Army and other components of the Department of Defense. The activities 
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include paying military personnel, allotments for dependents of service per- 
sonnel, and paying the salaries of civilian personnel of the Army. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Finance 
Corps although business and commerce are recommended educational fields. 


MILITARY POLICE CORPS. The primary mission of the Military 
Police Corps is to assist the commander in maintenance of discipline by en- 
forcement of law and order within the military establishment. Thus military 
policemen will ordinarily be found directing military traffic, patrolling streets 
in towns where soldiers frequently congregate; investigating crimes commit- 
ted against individual soldiers, civilians, or the Army; apprehending deserters 
and personnel absent without leave; maintaining order aboard trains and 
ships; and providing security for certain types of military operations and 
installations. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Military 
Police Corps. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


ORGANIZATION 


The School of Veterinary Medicine is organized with seven departments. 
They are Anatomy, Medicine and Surgery, Microbiology, Parasitology, Pathol- 
ogy, Physiology and Pharmacology, and Public Health. Each department is 
administered by the Head of the Department, who is responsible to the Dean 
of Veterinary Medicine for all programs assigned or developed in the depart- 
ment, including teaching, research, extension and service. 


A Veterinary Hospital and Ambulatory Clinics are operated within the 
school to provide clinical laboratories for the veterinary training program. 


An extensive research program in animal health and disease is carried 
on by the faculty and staff of the school, and a large portion of the teaching 
faculty is engaged in research. 


A veterinary extension program carries research information to the 
veterinarians, animal owners, and other people of the state and nation with 
the least possible delay. The faculty makes research information available 
to the students in the classroom and laboratories many years before the data 
can appear in textbook form. 


The three-phase program of teaching, research, and extension provides 
the organization necessary to cope with the dynamics of veterinary medicine 
in all its implications. 


CURRICULA 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine (pre-professional) 


The curriculum in pre-veterinary medicine is designed to provide the 
student who plans to pursue the professional course of study with a broad 
and liberal academic training at the pre-professional college level, and, at the 
same time, prepare the student for the rigorous demands of the technical 
content of the professional curriculum. In order to accomplish such a dual 
objective in the two-year period allocated to the pre-veterinary curriculum, 
the curriculum is an intense one. It includes sound and intensive training in 
the social and political sciences and humanities, since there is little space in 
the professional curriculum for these subjects. It is strong in the physical 
and life sciences, since these are the cornerstones on which the professional 
curriculum is built. It includes comprehensive acquaintance courses in the 
field of animal science for those students not having had extensive experience 
with farm and ranch livestock. 


One objective is to initiate social development so that the individual may 
find pleasure in his environment and make constructive contributions to the 
society in which he lives. The other objective is to provide the basic founda- 
tion on which the individual may build a technical career in the arts and 
sciences of animal health and disease. Both objectives seek to stimulate the 
development of the whole man. 


Veterinary Medicine (professional) 


The professional curriculum seeks to deliver to the veterinary medical 
profession a student fully equipped to begin a medical career in the arts and 
sciences of animal health and disease. Emphasis on professional specializa- 
tion is reserved for the graduate program. 


Veterinary medicine encompasses the full scope of the technology of ani- 
mal health and disease, including the sciences and arts of disease prevention, 
diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy. The professional curriculum begins at the 
basic level and systematically moves to the applied. 


Graduates are qualified to formulate and implement programs for dis- 
eases and disease prevention in domestic farm animals, poultry, pet animals, 
zoo animals, fur-bearing animals, experimental laboratory animals, and wild 
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life. They are equipped to administer and advise in the public health prob- 
lems arising from intertransmission of diseases between man and lower ani- 
mals. They are prepared for inspection work in milk and meat hygiene and 
in food processing plants. They are capable of performing animal disease 
regulatory duties for governmental agencies. They are oriented for profes- 
sional careers in the armed forces. They are prepared to begin careers in 
teaching and research in America’s colleges and universities. 


The degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine is awarded to the student 
upon successful completion of the professional curriculum in veterinary 
medicine. 


The graduate has a wide choice of fields within the veterinary professional 
framework in which to begin his specialization with full confidence that he 
has received the training necessary for success. 


Graduate Program (specialization) 

Graduate programs leading to the Master of Science and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degrees are available in the departments of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. These programs are designed to give effective training in the 
areas of professional specialization. The programs are research oriented but 
sufficiently flexible to permit intensive training in many areas of special 
student interest. 


PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE REQUIREMENTS 


The minimum scholastic requirement for enrollment in the professional 
veterinary curriculum is the satisfactory completion of not less than 68 
semester hours of acceptable college credit to include the following courses: 


Biology—6 hours (to include botany and zoology) 
Chemistry—16 hours (including at least 5 hours of organic chemistry) 
English—10 hours | 
*Government—6 hours (American and Texas) 
*History—6 hours (American) 
Mathematics—6 hours (college algebra and trigonometry) 
Physics—8 hours 
Electives—10 hours 
Elective hours should be taken in the following areas, depending upon 


the needs of the individual student, and must have the approval of the stu- 
dent’s academic dean: 


Agronomy Mathematics 
Animal Husbandry Poultry Science 
Biology Psychology 
Dairy Science ROTC 
Economics Sociology 
English Statistics 


Foreign Language 


The pre-veterinary curriculum at the A. and M. College of Texas is listed 
below. Students expecting to qualify for enrollment in the professional cur- 
riculum in the minimum time of four semesters should pursue essentially the 
same pattern of courses. Substitution for any course may be made only with 
the approval of the Dean of Veterinary Medicine. 


*For the legal requirement in government and history for a degree, see page 103. Any student 
unable to complete the government requirement in the institution he is attending should consult 
the Registrar of A. and M. College about the conditions under which the needed course may 
be obtained by correspondence. 
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Curriculum in 
PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


For classes entering in September 1963 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester th Pr Cr 

Biolory 10 [ee eee ae ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistry. 102 2 eee =(3=3) 0. 4 
General Chemistry 

Englishs.1 0302 2 ete ees aw Oh (3-0) sd. 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History eS ye 2s ae ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics, 102°) =e (3-0) 4-3 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science —— _(0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 —__._--_-___(0-2) R 

17 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology, 1072-2 = 0 ee eee ee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Ghemistryl 020-2 ee ee (3-3) 


General Chemistry 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 22 7.08 ee ee ee = S=c) 
Organic Chemistry 

Englishes 03 sec <a ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Government. 20602 fee ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

STC sal OL ee es ee ee (eZ) 
College Physics 

Military or Air Science __.__.________. (0-3) 

Flectivew ee Se eee 

Physical Education 20] _..___-_________ (0-2) 


ee -e me wo nh 


For the class that entered in September 1962 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CHemiIstryiao 21s ee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Ring lishe 203 see a eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Goyernment>206') 20 = et ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

MIStoryvel 05 ee el a 8-0) 
History of the United States 

Military or Air Science __.__-- (0-3) 

Physics 2010s 2 oS one eee ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 201 (0-2) 


Le he Be cee. Pear ks 


_ 
~ 


En gilishia | 045s 285, Seo ee ae de ie (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History 1066220 Se ARS MS (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics’ -103°> 022 Se es (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military-er Air Science’ —— = = (0-2) 

Physical Education®> 102. = (0-2) 

Chemistry #22 Saeuee se a (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Englsho210, 2 ee eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Physics: 2024 2 ere ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Military or Air Science — (0-3) 

lective gi 2. ee 2 ren ee 

Physical Education 202 (0-2) 

(Chemistry? 228 pp set ee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Bing lish] 10 ace sare ieee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

History: L063 R82 es et eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Military or Air Science _...__-s« (0-3) 

Physics: 202 2 ere es S38) 
College Physics 

Elective: 2022 ees 

Physical Education 202 _._..__.____. (0-2) 


ADMISSION TO THE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


Admission to the professional curriculum in veterinary medicine is grant- 
ed only for the beginning of the fall trimester. 
filed with the Director of Admissions and Registrar between March 1 and 
May 1 of the calendar year in which admission is sought. 
the application form must be a complete and official transcript from each 
college or university the applicant has attended, including a record of courses 


in progress. 
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Formal application must be 


Accompanying 
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ENROLLMENT POLICIES IN THE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


Enrollment in the first year of the professional veterinary medicine 
curriculum is limited by facilities of the College to a definite number each 
year. Selection within this quota is based on scholastic record, professional 
aptitude, and character considerations. Admission to the pre-veterinary cur- 
riculum does not carry assurance that the student will be admitted to the 
professional curriculum. 


Because of limited enrollment in the professional curriculum, priority 
groups for consideration of applications have been established by states of 
residence as follows: 


1. First consideration is given to qualified applicants who are residents 
of Texas and states with which Texas has contracts through the 
Southern Regional Education Board up to the limit of the quota. 


2. If the quota is not filled from priority group 1, a second group of 
qualified applicants from states of the United States which have no 
school of veterinary medicine will be considered. 


83. If the quota is not filled from priority groups 1 and 2, a third group 
of qualified applicants will be considered from other states of the 
United States which have schools of veterinary medicine. 


4. An exceptionally well qualified student will be considered without 
regard to residency. 


ADMISSION TO THE THIRD YEAR OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
VETERINARY CURRICULUM 


No student will be permitted to register for the last year of the profes- 
sional veterinary curriculum until he has completed, with an average grade 
of C or better, all work prescribed in the first six trimesters of the profes- 
sional curriculum, and has satisfactorily completed a comprehensive examina- 
tion covering all work taken during the first six trimesters. The comprehen- 
sive examination is given after the close of the third trimester of the second 
year, is interdepartmental in scope, and may be oral, written, or any combi- 
nation of these. 


READMISSION 


A student in the professional curriculum who voluntarily withdraws from 
the College, or who is dropped from the rolls of the College or from the pro- 
fessional veterinary curriculum for cause, forfeits his standing and must 
apply for readmission and be approved before being re-enrolled. A student 
who fails any course prescribed in the professional curriculum may be dropped 
from the curriculum for cause. 


TRIMESTER PROGRAM IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The professional veterinary medicine curriculum at the A. and M. College 
of Texas will be offered on a trimester basis beginning in September 1964. 
The trimester system includes three terms of fifteen weeks each during an 
academic year. The professional veterinary curriculum includes three years, 
or nine trimesters, of college work. 


The first trimester will begin early in September and extend until the 
beginning of the Christmas recess. The second trimester, beginning early in 
January, will extend until some date in April. After a spring recess of one 
week, the third trimester will begin and extend until an early date in August. 
This plan will permit a summer vacation of four weeks following the close of 
the third trimester as well as the usual Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
and Fourth of July holiday periods. 


Students entering the professional veterinary curriculum in September 
1961, 1962, and 1963 will have modified semester schedules during the semes- 
ter program phase-out period. On the pages which follow will be found the 
curriculum appropriate for each group. 


Veterinary Anatomy 501 —.-..._. (1-6) 
Applied Anatomy 
Veterinary Medicine and 


SUPP ery oe eee ee a (3-3) 
Obstetrics and Reproductive 
Diseases 

Veterinary Medicine and 

SULSELVED [Aiea ee pee es ee (5-0) 


Diseases of Large Animals 

Veterinary Medicine and 

DUTP OLY se Oe a ee ee Se ee (2-4) 
Overative Surgery 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Surgery 576 
Clinical Medicine 

Veterinary Public Health 590 —. (2-2) 
Food Hygiene 
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Curriculum in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
For classes entering the professional curriculum 
in September 1964 and thereafter 
FIRST YEAR 
First Trimester TheerGr Second Trimester Th Pr Cr 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 —__ (3-6) 5 Entomologye 208 pe ee (2-3) 3 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Veterinary Entomology 
Genetics. 301 ees ea ne (3-2) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 302 _.._ (1-9) 4 
Genetics Anatomy 
Veterinary Anatomy 301 (1-9) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 304 _...- (3-3) 4 
Anatomy Embryology 
Veterinary Anatomy 303 _.... (2-6) 4 Veterinary Microbiology 335 _...(3-5) 5 
Histology Microbiology 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Physiology and 
Surg eryes lle eee ees Se (1-0) 1 Pharmacology.3260 22 = ss (3-3) 4 
History of the Veterinary Physiology 
Profession — 
— 20 
18 
Third Trimester Thebrey 
Veterinary Anatomy 406 _.- (0-6) 2 
Neuroanatomy 
Veterinary Microbiology 436 (3-5) 5 
Microbiology 
Veterinary Parasitology 483 _.___ (2-2) eo 
Parasitology 
Veterinary Pathology 443 _.._ (4-3) 5 
General Pathology 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 42 (eee (3-3) 4 
Physiology 
19 
SECOND YEAR 
First Trimester Th Pr Cr Second Trimester Th Pr Cr 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
SUnSeryed | 2 gee eee oe ee ee er (2-0) 2 Surgverys5 70) ene Pes See Ae (253 ao 
Radiology General Surgery 
Veterinary Microbiology 438 __....... (2-3) "33 Veterinary Medicine and 
Virology and Serology Sargervas (i cases we Re eee Ie? as (5-0) 5 
Veterinary Parasitology 484 (2-2) 3 Diseases of Small Animals 
Parasitology Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Pathology 444 (4-3) 5 BULSery cD (2 ea ee eee (0-3) 1 
Special Pathology Clinical Medicine 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Pathology 548 _...._ (3-0) 3 
Pharmacology 429 __......___-_-_._._____ (2-3) 3 Nutritional and Metabolic Diseases 
Endocrinology Veterinary Physiology and 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology.) eee (3-3) 4 
Bharmacolozy..4305— = (3-3) 4 Pharmacology 
Pharmacology Veterinary Physiology and 
— BPharmacolocy.500. (3-2) 4 
20 Toxicology 
20 
Third Trimester nek heey 
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THIRD YEAR 
First Trimester Thebryer Second Trimester Th Pr Cr 
Animal Husbandry 320 _.._.________.(3-0) 3 English: 403) 26200020 (vet ie 2 ieee (1-2) 2 
Animal Nutrition and Feeding Speaking for Professional Men 
Veterinary Clinics 501 (0-24) 8 Veterinary Clinics 502 — (0-30) 10 
Clinics Clinics 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surqe ry 50 i. sie ea a ees ee (3-0) 3 Surgery 578 92.22 ee eee (4-0) 4 
Diseases of Large Animals Laboratory and Domestic Animal 
Veterinary Microbiology 595 —_ (2-0) 2 Health Management 
Poultry Diseases Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Pathology 549 _._.._____ (2-0) 2 Surgery 581] 7322 eee (1-0) 1 
Clinical Pathology Clinical Seminar 
Veterinary Public Health 591 —___ (2-0) 2 Veterinary Public Health 594 _..__-(3-0) 3 
Food Hygiene Principles of Epidemiology 
20 20 
Third Trimester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 452 (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Jurisprudence 
Veterinary Clinics 503 _.....___________(0-33) 11 
Clinies 
Veterinary Medicine and 
SUT Leryn 79 pee eee alae Per oe ee (2-0) 2 
Practice Management 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 75820 ee ee eee GLO ined 
Clinical Seminar 
Veterinary Public Health 595 _.___ (2-0) 2 
Public Health 
19 
For class entering the professional curriculum in September 1963 
FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 ___.(3-6) Veterinary Anatomy 302 __........_.(0-9) 3 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Anatomy 
Genetics 2301 a ee (8-2) a4 Veterinary Anatomy 304 _ (3-3) 4 
Genetics Embryology 
Veterinary Anatomy 301 —_...._ __(0-9) 3 Veterinary Anatomy 306 __............(0-6) 2 
Anatomy Neuroanatomy 
Veterinary Anatomy 303 (2-6) 4 Veterinary Microbiology 435 ___...__.(3-4) 4 
Histology Microbiology 
Bilectiveus eer iia Bg rire ie AOU onan 3 Veterinary Physiology and 
_— Pharmacology’ 326. 22 (8-3) 4 
19 Physiology 
Electives 225 0 Oe ae ee eee 3 
20 
SUMMER SESSION 1964 
First Term Th Pr Cr Second Term Th Pr Cr 
Veterinary Microbiology 436 —__. (9-9) 4 Veterinary Parasitology 483 __._ _(6-6) 3 
Microbiology Parasitology 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Pathology 443 __._....__--_.(9-9) 4 
Pharmacology 427 (6-9) $3 General Pathology 
Physiology a 
7/ 


y 
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SECOND YEAR 


First Trimester 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 1412 yee? eee ee ee ee (2-0) 

Radiology 
Veterinary Microbiology 438 —.___.(2-3) 

Virology and Serology 
Veterinary Parasitology 484 _.___ (2-2) 

Parasitology 
Veterinary Pathology 444 _.... (4-3) 

Special Pathology 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacologye41299 22 ee (2-3) 

Endocrinology 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology: 46042 (8-3) 

Pharmacology 


Third Trimester 
Veterinary Anatomy 501 
Applied Anatomy 
Veterinary Medicine and 


miber Cr 


2 
3 
3 


uo 


Second Trimester 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgerys5 / 0,003 Se ee a ee) (2-3) 3 

General Surgery 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 571. hoo ie eee ae (5-0) 5 

Diseases of Small Animals 
Veterinary Medicine and 


Surgery 572 yee. ee sn eee. (0-3) 1 
Clinical Medicine 
Veterinary Pathology 548 _.... (3-0) 3 


Nutritional and Metabolic Diseases 
Veterinary Physiology and 


Pharmacology 029 eee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Pharmacology 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology: 520) ee (3-2) 4 
Toxicology 
20 
Th Pr Cr 


SUIOCEVA Da ee ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Obstetrics and Reproductive 


Diseases 


Veterinary Medicine and 


SUPP Cry 1-0 (At ee (5-0) 5 
Diseases of Large Animals 


Veterinary Medicine and 


SUPP ELY 0c ee ae ed ce ee ee (2-4) 3 


Operative Surgery 
Veterinary Medicine and 


SUES OLY) D1 Glee en eee ee (Ondine L 


Clinical Medicine 


Veterinary Public Health 590 _.__ (2-2) 3 
Food Hygiene 


THIRD YEAR 
First Trimester Ther cr Second Trimester Th Pr Cr 
Animal Husbandry 320 ___.___-____.(3-0) 3 English¥403 $2 eee eee (1-2) 2 
Animal Nutrition and Feeding Speaking for Professional Men 
Veterinary Clinics 501 _...._..__-____.(0-24) 8 Veterinary Clinics 502 —...- Ss (0-30) 10 
Clinics Clinics 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
TIES OCLY 60 tile es oe, ee ee (3-0) 3 Surgeryyo1S2 ee oe ee (4-0) 4 
Diseases of Large Animals Laboratory and Domestic Animal 
Veterinary Microbiology 595 — (2-0) 2 Health Management 
Poultry Diseases Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Pathology 549 _... (2-0) 2 SULPEry aS) eee ee ee (1-0) 1 
Clinical Pathology Clinical Seminar 
Veterinary Public Health 591 ___ (2-0) 2 Veterinary Public Health 594 _._.._(3-0) 3 
Food Hygiene Principles of Epidemiology 
20 20 
Third Trimester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 452 — (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Jurisprudence 
Veterinary Clinics 503 _-- (0-33) 11 
Clinies 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery oo (90 eee eee ee (2-0) 2 
Practice Management 
Veterinary Medicine and 
SULSETVs DS oy a eee CT=0)e ot 
Clinical Seminar 
Veterinary Public Health 595 _.. (2-0) 2 


Public Health 
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For class that entered the professional curriculum in September 1962 


SUMMER SESSION 1963 


First Term Th Pr Cr Second Term Th Pr Cr 
Veterinary Microbiology 435 —__ (9-12) 4 Veterinary Parasitology 483 _____.(6-6) 3 
Microbiology and Immunology Parasites of Domestic Animals 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Pathology 443 _______ (9-9) 4 
Pharmacology 427 ___.._______._______.(6-9) 3 General Pathology 
Physiology —_ 
—_— a 
i 
SECOND YEAR 
First Semester ThePr Cr Second Semester Thee rer 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Anatomy 501 —_...._ (0-6) 2 
Survery 416 2 eS eee (1-0) 1 Applied Anatomy 
General Surgery Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Microbiology 436 (3-3) 4 Surgery, 51372225) = Ss eee (3-0) 3 
Microbiology Non-Infectious Diseases of 
Veterinary Parasitology 484 _.____ (2-2) 3 Small Animals 
Parasitology Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Pathology 444 _..- (5-3) 6 Surgery 515, 2 ae eee (4-0) 4 
Special Pathology General Surgery 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacolory428 = eee (3-0) 3 Pharmacology. 529° = (2-3) es 
Pharmacology Pharmacology 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 585 __....-___--_____ (0-3) 1 Pharmacology 530 —......__ss (2-2) 8 
Problems in Physiology Toxicology 
Veterinary Public Health 533 _..__-(1-2) 2 Veterinary Public Health 536 ___ (5-0) 5 
Food Hygiene Infectious Diseases of 
— Large Animals 
20 — 
20 
SUMMER SESSION 1964 
First Term Th Pr Cr Second Term Th Pr Cr 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 514 _.__ Le ses eee e(G- 0) eee Surgery “516. 220) 2 ee ee (6-6) aro 
Infectious Diseases of Small Animals Operative Surgery of Large Animals 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surqrery 451 Qe ese sae ee ee (0-12) 1 Surgery 520 =... ee 
Clinics Clinical Seminar 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Survery 52495252 2 eS (3-6) 2 Surgery «521-2922 eee (G= ee 
Operative Surgery of Smal] Animals Reproductive Diseases 
Veterinary Medicine and —: 
Surwery.:526: ee (6-0) he 6 
Obstetrics 
7 
THIRD YEAR 
First Trimester Th Pr Cr Second Trimester Th Pr Cr 
Veterinary Clinics 501 ~~ ______ (0-24) 8 English: -403; 6 = = see 
Clinics Speaking for Professional Men 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Clinics 502 _.._ (0-30) 10 
Surgery 412222 52 ee eee (2-0) 2 Clinics 
Radiology Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery5 (82 = ee Ps ee (4-0) 4 
ROIE Dog oy eh es Ay fe oe hace ence Ges Ee al ae (3-0) 3 Laboratory and Domestic Animal 
Diseases of Large Animals Health Management 
Veterinary Microbiology 595 _._.._.. (2-0) 2 Veterinary Medicine and 
Poultry Diseases Surgery <GS 1 ee Seamer (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Pathology 549 _...._..s« (2-0) «=. 2 Clinical Seminar 
Clinical Pathology Veterinary Public Health 594 ____ (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Public Health 591 —_ (2-0) 2 Principles of Epidemiology 
Food Hygiene wee 
= 20 
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Third Trimester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 452 _.___ (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Jurisprudence 
Meterinarys Clinics 503) 2 > (0-33) 11 
Clinics 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery.079see ee ee eee (2-0) 2 
Practice Management 
Veterinary Medicine and 
SUT CLV So ee ee ee ee €1-0)7 a1 
Clinical Seminar 
Veterinary Public Health 595 __-__(2-0) 2 
Public Health 
19 
For class that entered the professional curriculum in September 1961 
SUMMER SESSION 1963 
First Term Theercr Second Term Th Pr Cr 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery |i ea ee (9-0) 3 SULE Crys a2 0 ee ee (O21 2) ee 
Non-Infectious Diseases of Clinica] Seminar 
Large Animals Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and SUPPER 26 tee ae ee oe ee (6-0) 2 
Sargeryap 15 oe ee (12-0) 4 Obstetrics 
General Surgery Veterinary Physiology and 
Veterinary Medicine and Pharmacologys529,. = ee (6-9) 3 
DSULSCr vero 1. O pe 2 Ee (0-12) 1 Pharmacology 
Clinics Veterinary Public Health 533 _(3-6) 2 
_ Food Hygiene 
8 =- 
8 
THIRD YEAR 
First Semester Thier Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Veterinary Anatomy 501 (0-6) 2 Veterinary Medicine and 
Applied Anatomy Sure GEV: 51:2 ee es ee ee aa (2-0) 2 
Veterinary Medicine and Radiology 
SUTPELVE Ol Se ete ls ee) eo (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Non-Infectious Diseases of SUrrervyios 1 6 ee eee eee (2-0) 2 
Small Animals Reproductive Diseases 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
DUTP ery 14 ees ee (2-0) 2 SurveryeoGl? Sa fee eee (0-2) 1 
Infectious Diseases of Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis 
Small Animals Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563 2 ee (0-4) el 
SUTS CTY el Ga os PE ee es (9-2) 3 Ambulatory Clinic 
Operative Surgery of Large Animals Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Survery. 35600 5. eee ee (1-7) 3 
SIT SCLV EDs eee ee en ee ee (TED) 2 Large Animal Clinic 
Operative Surgery of Small Animals Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Physiology and Surgery 25670 ee a ee me (1-7) 3 
Pharmacology 2530) 2233 ee (ope Ey &? Small Animal Clinic 
Toxicology Veterinary Microbiology 595 _..___-(2-2) 3 
Veterinary Public Health 536 _.-_- (5-0) 5 Poultry Diseases 
Infectious Diseases of Veterinary Parasitology 583 _...___.(0-2) 1 
Large Animals Clinical Parasitology 
— Veterinary Pathology 577 _...___-____.(0-2) 1 
20 Applied Pathology 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacologys sian (0-2) et 
Pharmacy 
Veterinary Public Health 591 _.._.(2-2) 3 


Food Hygiene 
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SUMMER SESSION 1964 


First Term 

Business Administration 452 —___ _(9-0) 
Veterinary Jurisprudence 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Sureery: 5625203 eee _..(0-6) 
Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis 

Veterinary Medicine and 

Sur rery (064) 0248 oh es ee (0-12) 
Ambulatory Clinic 

Veterinary Medicine and 


Surgery. 2566202230 ee ee (0-21) 
Large Animal Clinic 
Veterinary Microbiology 596 _.._. (0-6) 


Poultry Diagnosis 


Th Pr Cr 
3 


co 


Second Term Th Pr Cr 

Veterinary Medicine and — 

Surgery 568 = a eee (0-21) 2 
Small Animal Clinic 

Veterinary Parasitology 584 __..__.(0-6) 1 
Clinical Parasitology 

Veterinary Pathology 578 __________.__ (0-6) 1 
Applied Pathology 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 574 2 2 (0-6) 1 
Pharmacy 

Veterinary Public Health 592 __.__ (6-6) 3 
Public Health 

8 


THE TEXAS MARITIME ACADEMY 


President, A. and M. College of Texas........................ Earl Rudder, B.S., LL.D. 


SULT CC TIO ON Ge eee se eee rs cesar chs dace east Bennett M. Dodson, Master Mariner 
Captain U. S. Navy (Retired) 


Board of Visitors 


A 15-man Board of Visitors has been selected by the Board of Directors 
of the Texas A. and M. College System to advise the President of A. and M. 
College in matters concerning the Texas Maritime Academy. The members 
are prominent citizens from widely scattered areas of Texas with a large 
sprinkling of men distinguished in shipbuilding, steamship operations, port 
operations, and international commerce. 


Rear Admiral Sherman B. Wetmore, USNR (Retired), Chairman........ Galveston 
Ship Pilot and Community Leader 


Captain Charles H. Glenwright,: Vice Chairman................2....-.-......: Port Arthur 
Marine Manager 


Ctr ATR ODES CCT CUAL Verret eS oases acc Boss Nap cusstbe ete Galveston 
Insurance Executive 


TAS CALS PEATE al eon Re ae SRD ee SI Cae atte St nd eR gS 8 ne SP Houston 
Marine Surveyor 


Captain John T. Everett, USMS, Maritime Administration....Washington, D. C. 
Supervisor, State Maritime Academies 


VRE TCNS a S51 Claes Wg oe oe SS pein ae oe hn lon oan 9 eR a Oe EY College Station 
Dean of Instruction, A. and M. College 

Sapiaiiee ) DUGAN oN) ce GUDCON! y Ui N Reset n seen ccn cat ce cco sok ete czececencnee West Columbia 
Eighth Naval District Representative: District Judge 

[SA Dtetitiee CODCE GS tate ONCS cs. eee ee ee ed een Riese ives Galveston 
President, Master Mates and Pilots Local 

Peas, Cer rE aris et pee ene aey Sn wy a Nt, Wee ee Galveston 
Shipyard Executive 

ese edes da gea aerig 4 Bad Ie AE TU Lien ety fsa lea Sahl DD Der RAD ae Texas City 
County Judge 

PvEL CT SME SOME VVOE P0150) Wetec a cael saree ents Sher eR io oe eaten Houston 
Collector of Customs 

i URS HAGA TS bia adh Ns ae cP IRS lad gas A ie ar Ip I eer oe Orange 
Marine Sales Manager 

Dyer sie eC OTI I UU Gaerne eek Nes Ce ee sel, cate eet, SS AEF EE SS BA Se. Dallas 
Business Executive 

AV LIN) BAIGT ER SES URS re ag 21 ge ere CONS GL, CSR Me Rae Seni ORR te Bl Brownsville 
Steamship Company Executive 

SSW BEB a hy MORSE Cogs aera Tech NTE HE Bell 2 ay Qa Ol age Sao Ro eI Corpus Christi 


Marine Surveyor 


THE TEXAS MARITIME ACADEMY 


ESTABLISHMENT 


The Texas Maritime Academy was established February 24, 1962, by the 
Board of Directors of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College System, 
by authority of Acts of the Fifty-sixth Legislature, Regular Session 1959, and 
by the federal Maritime Academy Act of 1958. The Fifty-seventh Legislature 
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of 1961 appropriated funds for starting operations and for the development 
of the Texas Maritime Academy campus at Galveston. An agreement be- 
tween the Governor of the State of Texas and the Maritime Administrator, 
Department of Commerce, has been executed. This agreement, pursuant to 
the federal Maritime Academy Act of 1958, commits the federal government 
to provide a suitable training ship, $75,000 annual funds matching state 
appropriations, adequate funds for the annual overhaul of the training ship, 
and a subsistence grant of $50 per month to each student. The State on its 
own part agrees to provide adequate facilities and faculty necessary to con- 
pace a course of training for future officers of the United States Merchant 
arine. 


MARITIME ACADEMIES 


Maritime academies have been in existence for over 85 years and are 
well known in other parts of the country. The Texas Maritime Academy is 
one of six in the United States. Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy are all located on the Atlantic sea- 
board. The California Maritime Academy serves the maritime industry on 
the Pacific Coast. The Texas Maritime Academy is the only maritime school 
dedicated to serve the industry on the Gulf Coast. For the first time, the 
young men from Texas and neighboring states have the opportunity to seek 
entrance in a maritime academy without competing with prospective students 
from the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. Moreover, travel to the educational 
institution is reduced and opportunities for being at home more often are 
enhanced. In the past, few young men from Texas and neighboring states 
have had the opportunity for assuming key positions in the maritime industry 
of the Gulf Coast afloat or ashore. The Texas Maritime Academy will 
gradually bring about a change in this situation. 


MISSION 


The mission of the Texas Maritime Academy is to provide a course of 
instruction and training that will qualify its graduates as officers in the 
United States Merchant Marine. A supplementary objective is to qualify the 
student for a commission in the United States Naval Reserve. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


In order to carry out the mission and objective to the fullest measure, 
the Texas Maritime Academy is charged with the following responsibilities: 


1. To provide the student with a college education in the fields of marine 
engineering or in marine transportation, supplemented with a course 
of study in naval science. 


2. To provide a sound academic background by combining a nautical 
education with the liberal education of a college curriculum in order 
to prepare the student for a successful career afloat and ashore in 
the maritime industry. 


38. To train the student in leadership and to instill in him an abiding 
yeni of honor, responsibility, pride in profession, and mature citizen- 
ship. 


THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE 


The active merchant fleet today numbers about 900 oceangoing ships. 
They consist of 31 passenger-cargo vessels, 608 dry cargo ships, and 276 
tankers. In addition, there are nearly 1,900 other vessels in the various 
reserve fleets located in eight coastal anchorages around the country. 


These ships belong to some 120 ship operators employing a total of about 
150,000 shore side employees. These are in addition to about 50,000 seafaring 
personnel actually sailing the merchant ships. Of this number about 9,000 
are licensed officers. Our Merchant Marine is, then, big business. 
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UNITED STATES WORLD TRADE AND SHIPPING 


American business is world business. The channels of American trade 
and industry have never stretched so far nor flowed so fully—among our 
neighbors and to such faraway places as New Zealand, Australia, Liberia, 
Hong Kong, or Kenya. And the traffic is not one way. 


American foreign trade today is not simply a matter of manufacturing 
goods in this country and selling them in world markets in exchange, perhaps, 
for exotic foreign products and raw materials not available in this country. 
United States plants are strung around the globe, frequently using local raw 
materials, local labor, managerial talents, and capital. The final product 
may be consumed locally or pumped into the arteries of international trade. 


At the same time, we consume vast quantities of foreign goods and raw 
materials. Foreign nations have a substantial stake in our industries. We 
are constantly absorbing new ideas from abroad, new processes, and new 
products. 


THE MARITIME ADMINISTRATION AND THE TEXAS 
MARITIME ACADEMY 


The Maritime Administration of the United States Department of Com- 
merce is the agency charged with fostering the development of a merchant 
marine composed of the best equipped, safest, and most suitable types of ves- 
sels manned by a trained and efficient citizen personnel. Thus, the training 
of personnel for merchant ships is a responsibility of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. The Maritime Academy Act of 1958 is the guiding program for the 
training of merchant marine officers in maritime academies. Under the plan 
each student receives a subsistence payment of $50 per month to assist in 
defraying the cost of uniforms, textbooks, and subsistence. State maritime 
academies receive a training ship and financial support from the Maritime 
Administration. 


THE MARITIME INDUSTRY 


The maritime industry includes everyone who is involved with the trans- 
porting of people and goods by ship. There are hundreds of specific jobs in 
the major areas of: maritime transportation; auxiliary facilities; design, 
construction, and repair; trade and finance; and the port industries. The 
industry, as the center of our foreign trade and travel, is a vital and dynamic 
part of the nation’s economy as well as an essential element of the United 
States defense program. Over ninety-nine percent of all goods in the foreign 
trade are carried by sea. Although we live in the air age, the place of ocean 
shipping is secure. Even the largest of cargo planes can carry but a frac- 
tion of the tonnage of a cargo ship, and many cargoes are of such a nature 
as to make air transportation entirely impractical. In terms of dollars and 
cents, ships offer the most economical method of transporting cargo. Air 
freight is over 50 times more expensive than sea shipment. Thus, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that cargo ships will continue to be the principal carriers 
of heavy cargoes. 


To this end, the industry is engaged in a huge shipbuilding program in 
which old ships will be replaced by new and modern ships. The program 
provides for an expenditure of $4,500,000,000 for the construction of some 
300 ships during the years ahead. Over 80 of these ships have been com- 
pleted or are under construction. 


TEXAS—A MARITIME STATE 


The true significance of Texas as a great maritime state is not always 
appreciated fully by its own citizens. The maritime industry in Texas has a 
leading role in the foreign commerce of the United States. Texas runs a 
close second to New York State in the number of seagoing ships entering and 
leaving port. 


The Port of Houston, in tonnage handled, vies with New Orleans for the 
honor of being the second largest port in the United States. In 1961 the Port 
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of Houston handled almost 56 million tons of cargo. The shipping of the oil 
industry with its ocean terminals and sea-going tankers is phenomenal. 


The Port of Galveston’s great cotton and grain exporting center services 
ships sailing to all parts of the world. Beaumont, Port Arthur, Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, and other growing ports make up a maritime industry requiring 
thousands of highly trained and well educated men to operate it. 


It is time Texas trained its own citizens to take the lead in operating its 
own maritime industry including its shipbuilding yards, steamship lines, port 
terminals, export and import houses, and hundreds of related industries. 


There is no other maritime college in the South. The Texas Maritime 
Academy offers the first step in providing such education. 


CAREERS AS MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS 


Seafaring is a profession with few geographical limits. In the conduct 
of world commerce, ships of the United States Merchant Marine sail in and 
out of every port of call in the free world, discharging and taking on cargo 
and passengers, refueling, provisioning, and making repairs. Stamina, in- 
genuity, and courage are the fundamental characteristics of the mariner as he 
plies the seven seas. 


Career opportunities in this profession are not limited to well-defined 
channels. The modern mariner finds broad horizons of adventure in the 
technological advances of his age. Officers of the Merchant Marine are pre- 
paring for the near day when nuclear-powered merchant ships will launch a 
new era in commercial propulsion. They are involved in the development and 
staffing of huge super-tankers and record-breaking passenger liners; in revo- 
lutionizing ship navigation and stability control; in expediting cargo-handling 
techniques. Each step forward opens new frontiers for the Merchant Marine 
and new careers for men of professional training and experience. 


A deck graduate, reporting aboard his first ship as third officer, stands 
a watch, is responsible for life-saving equipment, and assists in other duties. 
When he advances his license and is appointed a second officer, he becomes 
responsible for the navigation of the ship. And finally, as the culmination 
of the difficult training that has gone before, the proud day comes when the 
officer receives his “master” license and is qualified to command his own ship. 


A marine engineer graduate is first assigned aboard ship as third assist- 
ant engineer. He stands an engine room watch, is responsible for auxiliary 
machinery, and works for advancement to second assistant engineer, the first 
assistant, and finally to chief engineer. 


PLACEMENT 


The Texas Maritime Academy expects to play a major role in the place- 
ment of its graduates. It is the only such school dedicated to serving the 
steamship lines whose ships ply out of ports of the Gulf of Mexico. 


There will be a continual need for well-educated and highly-trained offi- 
cers to man the new, modern, replacement ships in the Merchant Marine. 


Few other professions offer such immediate financial rewards. New 
graduates of the Texas Maritime Academy may expect to earn at least $8,000 
per year plus meals and quarters. Maritime academy graduates who already 
have risen to positions of command or are serving as chief engineers—rela- 
tively young men—are receiving annual salaries ranging from $13,000 to 
$18,000 and above. . 


SHORE EMPLOYMENT 


Although the primary aim of the Academy is to prepare young men for 
leadership at sea, eventually as masters and chief engineers, the marine 
careers open to them are not limited to the actual operation of ships. Many 
well educated and trained officers, after establishing successful records at sea, 
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have been selected to become port captains and marine superintendents, or 
operating managers ashore. Many have advanced rapidly to positions in the 
executive and administrative branches of the shipping industry and to high 
offices in governmental agencies relating to maritime operations. Some are 
employed as shipping representatives in home and foreign ports. Others are 
attracted to a lucrative field as marine sales engineers. 


THE ACADEMY 


The Texas Maritime Academy offers young men the opportunity to con- 
tinue formal education and, at the same time, to prepare to become licensed 
ships’ officers in the United States Merchant Marine. 


Upon completion of the first semester, the cadet selects one of two areas 
of specialization: Marine Engineering or Marine Transportation. Thereafter 
he is known as an Engineer Cadet or as a Deck Cadet. 


Upon the successful completion of the course of study, three ocean train- 
ing cruises, and upon passing the United States Coast Guard license exami- 
nation for a Third Mate or Third Assistant Engineer, a graduate receives a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Marine Transportation or in Marine Engineering. 


Upon graduation the cadet who has the required qualifications may apply 
for a commission as Ensign, United States Naval Reserve. 


ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


The first school year consists of nine months, and the remaining three 
school years consist of eleven months of instruction and training. The year 
is divided into two academic semesters and one ocean training cruise. Both 
the Marine Transportation and Marine Engineering curricula require the 
rae of general education courses in addition to the professional and technical 
subjects. 


AFLOAT TRAINING 


Each sea training period is a required, staff-supervised, educational term 
genes to insure necessary operational training periods and experience for 
all cadets. 


During the three required operational training periods completed, the 
cadet progresses from the apprentice stage through the artificer level to the 
junior officer category. In addition to practical experience in ship operations, 
safety at sea is continuously emphasized and boat drills are conducted in 
preparation for the “lifeboatman” examination. 


The operational training period includes visits to four to six foreign 
ports. Different ports are selected each year to provide cadets with a wide 
range of experience. Ample liberty time is provided in each port, affording 
cadets the opportunity to visit places of cultural and historic, as well as 
maritime, importance. 


The Federal Maritime Administration will provide the Academy with a 
suitable training ship for the purpose of conducting the sea training cruise. 
Since the Texas Maritime Academy is new and will not have senior cadets 
who are able to operate the ship, it will be necessary to cruise with the cadets 
in the training ship of another state maritime academy until 1965. 


FIRST CRUISE 


The first training cruise will commence in June 1963. Texas Maritime 
Academy cadets will depart in company for the Port of New York, where 
they will report to the commanding officer of the EMPIRE STATE IV, the 
training ship of the State University of New York Maritime College. The 
Texas cadets will sail with the 450 New York cadets for ports in Europe. 


Later when enough cadets have advanced sufficiently in training to 
operate a ship themselves, the ship assigned to the Texas Maritime Academy 
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will be used and operated by its own instructors and cadets. The training 
ship, formerly the United States Navy Hospital Ship COMFORT (to be given 
an appropriate name for Texas), has tentatively been assigned and will be 
kept at Beaumont until needed. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY AND THE MARITIME ACADEMY 


The Navy has a distinct interest in maritime training schools. However, 
the Navy neither requires nor desires the operation of any maritime school 
for the sole purpose of training Naval Reserve Officers. These schools are 
required for the preparation of officers to man the ships of our Merchant Ma- 
rine. National defense demands an adequate Merchant Marine manned by 
well trained officers who possess an understanding of naval procedures and 
who are capable of operating with the Navy in time of war or national 
emergency. The Navy has participated and desires to continue to participate 
in the training of these officers by teaching naval science courses in the 
maritime schools, and granting inactive Naval Reserve commissions to those 
cadets meeting all qualifications. 


The Navy Department, in cooperation with the Maritime Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, has authorized physical examinations and 
preliminary interviews for applicants who have been accepted at the Maritime 
Academy. This is to determine the candidate’s suitability for eventual ap- 
pointment to commissioned grade in the Naval Reserve and not for either 
enlistment or appointment in the Naval Reserve while the cadet is enrolled 
at the Academy. 


Candidates are required to take the naval officer’s physical examination 
and undergo an interview at the Office of Naval Officer Procurement for 
processing as merchant marine students. This procedure is prescribed by 
Maritime Administration regulations governing admission of students to all 
maritime schools and governing payment of any allowances by the Federal 
Government. The assignment for taking the naval officer physical and inter- 
view will be made by the Academy after the candidate has undergone his 
admissions test and first physical examination. 


Candidates for admission shall also agree in writing to apply at an ap- 
propriate time, prior to graduation, for a commission as Ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve and to accept such commission if tendered. A candidate 
must also enroll and complete the naval science courses offered at the Acad- 
emy. These requirements stated above are the qualifying factors governing 
the payment of the uniform, textbook, and subsistence allowance prescribed by 
the Maritime Administration. 


Other pertinent points of the program are: 
1. Students are to retain civilian status. 


2. The Director of Selective Service has provided for deferment of these 
students. 


3. After graduation those who obtain employment at sea in the Merchant 
Marine may be tendered an inactive Naval Reserve commission if eli- 
gible in all respects. 


4. After graduation those who, through no fault of their own, are unable 
to obtain employment at sea in the Merchant Marine, and who volun- 
teer for active duty, may be commissioned, if eligible, and placed on 
active duty if there is an actual need for their services. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


ACADEMY CAMPUS 


The Texas Maritime Academy campus is in Galveston, 50 miles south of 
Houston. The campus is part of the A. and M. Marine Laboratory on spacious 
grounds of the former Fort Crockett on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Academy building, a three-story concrete structure, provides messing 
and living spaces as well as classrooms and administrative offices. 
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Galveston’s concrete piers and warehouses provide berthing accommoda- 
tions for 40 modern ships. A large shipyard is nearby. These shipyard facili- 
ties will help serve as a laboratory for the students. In addition, the NS 
SAVANNAH, the first atomic-powered merchant vessel in the world, is to be 
regularly serviced in Galveston. Galveston promises to become an important 
center for commercial nuclear propulsion. 


Based in Galveston is the R. V. ALAMINOS, oceanographic vessel oper- 
ated by the Department of Oceanography and Meteorology of A. and M. Col- 
lege. This 180-foot research vessel is equipped with modern diesel plant and 
is outfitted with a full array of electronic navigation and oceanographic 
apparatus. When in port she will serve as a part-time laboratory for students 
of the Academy. The department also operates a 65-foot auxiliary research 
eraft. Library and other facilities of the Marine Laboratories are shared with 
the Academy. 


ACADEMY HEALTH SERVICES | 


Cadets of the Texas Maritime Academy become eligible for United States 
Public Health Service free medical treatment upon enrollment in the United 
States Maritime Service (some time before the end of the freshman year). 


There is a United States Public Health Service hospital located in Galves- 
ton near the Academy campus. 


During the training cruise, a qualified physician is attached to the train- 
ing ship. 


UNIFORMS 


Cadets of the Texas Maritime Academy will wear the uniform of the Corps 
of Cadets while on the A. and M. Campus. A specially designed patch will 
be worn on the left shoulder. 


Starting with the first training cruise, the cadets will turn in the Corps 
of Cadets uniforms and will shift to midshipman style uniforms of dress blues, 
whites, and khaki. The cost of the latter have been included in the estimates 
of expenses. 


ADMISSIONS 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


The ultimate enrollment of the Academy will approximate 200 students. 
Classes entering in September will be limited to approximately 50 new stu- 
dents. Qualified applicants from other states are accepted. Selection to the 
Academy is based on the applicant’s ability to satisfy requirements as indi- 
cated by such criteria as the individual’s secondary school or college grades, 
rank in graduating class, grade point ratio, character, and general accom- 
plishment in high school or college. The College Entrance Examination Board 
test scores are considered.* 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Any person who desires to apply for admission to the Texas Maritime 
Academy should write the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, College Station, Texas, for a formal application blank. 
If the applicant has attended any other college or university, he must submit 
a complete, official, and original transcript from each institution previously 
attended. In such a case, the college transcript will serve in lieu of the high 
school transcript required of those who have had high school attendance only. 
It is important that these credentials be submitted well in advance of regis- 
tration. 


*Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), English Composition Achievement Test, Mathematics Achieve- 
ment Test (Intermediate or Advanced). 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


An applicant must have graduated from a properly accredited secondary 
school with a minimum of 15 units (credits) acceptable to the College for 
entrance purposes. Superior students with unit deficiencies will be considered 
on the basis of their merit. 


The 15 acceptable entrance credits shall include: 


4 units of English 

units of social science 
units of algebra 

unit of plane geometry 
unit of natural science 
acceptable elective units 


ore & bY dO 


It is recommended that the five elective units include additional courses 
from the following subject areas: foreign languages, mathematics, natural 
sciences, social sciences, and speech. It is strongly recommended that appli- 
cants present trigonometry, one-half unit, and solid geometry, one-half unit, 
in addition to the algebra and plane geometry requirements as stated above. 
Three units in English and two units in foreign language may be substituted 
for four units required in English. Applicants are advised to take chemistry 
or physics in satisfying the natural science requirements. More than the 
minimum of one unit in the natural sciences should be presented if possible. 


In addition to the requirements listed above, the applicant must be at 
least 17 years of age but not more than 21 on the day of registration. 


Also, the applicant is to be unmarried and is to remain unmarried while 
enrolled. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 


The applicant is required to be in good physical condition as determined 
by physical examination. Applicants who wear glasses must be able to pass 
a test, without glasses, of at least 20/40 in one eye and 20/70 in the other. 
Both eyes must be correctible to 20/20 with glasses. Color blindness is dis- 
qualifying. 


ADMISSION OF COLLEGE TRANSFER STUDENTS 


A limited number of students from other colleges or from other schools 
in the A. and M. College of Texas may be accepted for registration as second 
semester freshmen on February 1, 1964. 


A. and M. Students 


Students in other schools at A. and M. with over-all satisfactory records 
may change major to Marine Engineering or Marine Transportation provided 
they are able to present a grade of C or better in the following subjects: 


Chemistry 101—General Chemistry 4 hours 
*Engineering Graphics 105—Engineering Graphics 2 hours 
English 103—Composition and Rhetoric 3 hours 
Mathematics 102—Algebra 3 hours 
Mathematics 103—Plane Trigonometry 3 hours 
Military or Air Science 1 hour 


Credit will be given for other subjects completed with a grade of C or 
better when such subjects are a requirement in the maritime program and 
scheduled for later semesters. Most prevalent among these subjects will be 
History 105 (United States History) and Mathematics 121 (Analytic Geome- 
try and Calculus). 


The number of students who may so change is limited. 


*For Marine Engineering students only. 
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Transfer Students from Another College or University 


The foregoing requirements apply to applicants from other colleges or 
universities who wish to enter the maritime program in the second semester 
commencing February 1, 1964. 


Admission to such advanced standing may be granted to an applicant 
who has satisfied the requirements listed above and outlined below: 


An applicant who has attended another college or university must be eligi- 
ble to return to that institution and also must have for the total record of 
attendance, a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C—average) or better on all courses 
undertaken. 


An official transcript of the record at each college or university previous- 
ly attended must be submitted. 


An applicant is not at liberty to disregard the record of any previous 
training and gain admission by individual approval or on the basis of a high 
school record. 


It is essential that all credentials be forwarded to the Director of Ad- 
missions well in advance of registration day. 


EXPENSES 


Expenses to students of the Texas Maritime Academy are based on those 
of the A. and M. College of Texas. The primary difference is the additional 
costs which accrue during the three summer training cruises. These additional 
expenses added to those of the higher-cost midshipman type uniforms are, 
however, offset by subsistence payments received by each student from the 
United States Maritime Administration of the United States Department of 
Commerce. These payments, not to exceed $600 per year, are for the purpose 
of assisting in defraying the cost of uniforms, textbooks, and subsistence. In 
comparing expenses it is pertinent to point out that the maritime students 
attend eight full semesters ashore plus an additional 36 weeks in a training 
ship afloat. The 36 weeks afloat are equivalent to three summer sessions. 


EXPENSES 
Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total 
Year Year Year Year 
$1,435 $1,897 $1,904 $1,689 $6,925 
Less Federal Aid 450 600 600 600 2,250 
Net $ 985 $1,297 $1,304 $1,089 $4,675 


Expenses are to be paid at the beginning of each semester, but install- 
ments may be arranged. Tuition for nonresidents is $450 extra each year 
except for the first year, which is $300 extra. These estimated expenses are 
for eight full semesters and three summer sessions (sea training cruises) and 
include fees and costs for the following: 


Tuition Laundry 

Student Activities Textbooks and Supplies 

Student Services Laboratory Fees 

Property Deposit Uniforms 

Room Deposit Slide Rule and Instruments 

Board Transportation to and from New York 
Room Rent Cruise Expenses 


All known expenses, except incidentals, have been included in the esti- 
mates. 
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LOAN FUNDS 


The Association of Former Students of the A. and M. College of Texas 
administers a series of loan funds which are available to any student who 
has been in the College for at least three semesters and whose record in con- 
duct and scholarship is satisfactory. The amount of the loan in each case 
depends on the student’s actual needs. 


Various other loan funds are available, among them the A. and M. Col- 
lege Loan Fund, the Propeller Club of the United States, and the National 
Defense Student Loan Program. 


Curriculum in 
MARINE ENGINEERING 


The Marine Engineering program leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Marine Engineering and to the U. S. Coast Guard issued license as 
Third Assistant Engineer, Steam and Motor Vessels, Ocean, Unlimited. 
Marine Engineering, which is closely related to mechanical engineering, 
emphasizes the design, operations, and maintenance of maritime power 
plants and associated equipment. Thorough preparation in mathematics, the 
sciences, and basic and applied engineering subjects is fundamental and 
necessary. 


Engineering theory and practice are coordinated by relating classroom 
study to the student’s practical experience aboard ship. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


NOTE: 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Chemist rye LO Tee a ee ek eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry.102522 222" ec eae eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 (0-6) 2 English 1043) ea eee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Graphics Composition and Rhetoric 

English nl 032 ee os ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 121) 2 eee (4-0) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

Marine Engineering 102 _.... (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 309 (0-3) 1 
Marine Engineering Orientation Machine Production Techniques 

Marine Transportation 101 (0-2) 1 Nautical Science 102 0 (2-0) 2 
Maritime Orientation Ship Organization and Operations 

Mathematics 10 2a as see eters (3-0) 3 Navyal= Science 1103 eee (0-2) 1 
Algebra Orientation and Sea Power 

Mathematics:-103, --22 2 ee (3-0) 3 Physies'.2015 42 se ee ee ees (3-3) 4 
Plane Trigonometry College Physics 

Naval’: Science 109° = es (0-2) 1 Physical Education 102 _ (0-2) R 
Orientation and Sea Power _— 

Physical Education 101 (0-2) R 19 


18 


or in Marine Transportation. 


SUMMER SESSION I 


(Two terms of 6 weeks each at sea in training ship) 


Cr 

English 3201s er eh eer eh 1 
Selected Reading 

Marine Engineering 200 4 


Basie Operations 


After his first semester, the student is to select his major in either Marine Engineering 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
History 1050-2 ee ee (8-0) 2S Heonomics 2035. oe ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Principles of Economics 
Marine Engineering 201 _— (3-0) 3 Government: 20622 eee (3-9) 3 
Marine Engineering Mechanics American National Government 
Marine Engineering 203 — (1-3) 2 History. 106, te eee re ee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Laboratory History of the United States 
Mathematics (1226 (4-0) 4 Marine Engineering 204 ___. 1-3) 2 
Caleulus Engineering Laboratory 
Naval’ Science 209) == 2 SS (3-0) 3 Mathematics’ 3072 ae (3-0) 3 
Sea Power Calculus 
Physies$20 2: eee ae (3-3) 4 Naval Science 210 _._----___-- (8-0) «8 
College Physics Naval Weapons 
Physical Education 201 — ~~. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _...._---SSSsSses0-2) OR 
19 17 
SUMMER SESSION II 
(Two terms of 6 weeks each at sea in training ship) 
Cr 
English? 485 ee eee ee ee eee 1 
Problems 
Marine Engineering 300 —_______-________._ 4 
Intermediate Operations 
5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Marine Engineering 301 _.________. (3-0) 3 Marine Engineering 302 —_..__-__.-_.(0-3) 1 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer Engineering Laboratory 
Marine Engineering 303 _____ (3-0) 3 Marine Engineering 304 _......_____ (3-0) 3 
Marine Thermodynamics Marine Thermodynamics 
Marine Engineering 307 _._______.(2-3) 3 Marine Engineering 305 (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Strength of Materials 
Mathematics’: 308) 2 o2 2 (3-0) 3 Marine Engineering 306 _...._ (2-2) 3 
Differential Equations Marine Refrigeration and 
Nautical Science 201 _....._________.(3-0) 3 Air Conditioning 
Naval Architecture I Marine Engineering 308 — (2=3) ao 
Navale sciencersl lee (3-0) 3 Electrical Machinery 
Navigation Nautical Science 202 — (2-0) 2 
— Naval Architecture II 
18 Naval? Science 310°. (3-0) 3 
Naval Operations 
18 
SUMMER SESSION III 
(Two terms of 6 weeks each at sea in training ship) 
Cr 
Boni gl itghe (48 5 eee ee ee ee ee oy 1 
Problems 
Marine Engineering 400 _....-- SSS ttCt(CtSsC‘Cs~S 
Advanced Operations 
5 
SENIOR YEAR 
Marine Engineering 331 _....._-_--__-----(3-3) «4 English? 30] gs eee eee (3-0) ro 
Theory and Application Writing for Professional Men 
of Electron Tubes English? 401 #2 eee ee ae (0-2) 1 
Marine Engineering 401 _...._.--——((3-0) «3 Public Speaking 
Nuclear Propulsion I Marine Engineering 402 _....._- (2-2) 3 
Marine Engineering 403 _....__--—S——— (2-2) «= 8 Diesel Engineering 
Marine Steam and Gas Turbines Marine Engineering 404 _... (3-0) 3 
Marine Engineering 405 _.._.___-___.(2-2) 3 Marine Regulatory Law 
Steam Generators Marine Engineering 406 _.- (1-3) 2 
Marine Engineering 409 _....__--------- (2-0) «2 Engineering Repairs 
Naval Architecture III Marine Engineering 408 _...._--------—— ((2-2)—«—s 3 
Paycholoryni303eee se (3-0) 3 Nuclear Propulsion II 
Psychology for Technical Students Naval Science 410 _......_.___-- (8-0) 8 
rr Principles of Leadership 
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Curriculum in 
MARINE TRANSPORTATION 


The department provides a basic program for deck officer candidates. 
This program will have a major in the field of Marine Transportation. It is 
designed to combine the humanities and sciences with maritime subjects to 
achieve a well-rounded college curriculum which will fully equip a young 
man to meet the present and future needs of the maritime industry afloat 


and ashore. 


Theory and practice are integrated by relating the scholastic efforts of 
the academic year to those of the sea training periods in the training ship. 


The student who successfully completes the courses required by this 
curriculum, and after passing the required U. S. Coast Guard examination, 
receives the degree in Bachelor of Science in Marine Transportation and a 
federal license as Third Mate in the Merchant Marine. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 
Chenitistry. 0 Us eee ese (3-3) 
General Chemistry 


Engineering Graphics 105 (0-6) 
Engineering Graphics 

Hinelish 0s See See ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Marine Engineering 102 ~~. (0-2) 
Marine Engineering Orientation 

Marine Transportation 101 -._ (0-2) 
Maritime Orientation 

Mathematics’ 102. 2 == (8-0) 
Algebra 

Mathematics: 1030. 202 > ee ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Naval Science ,109) 222.2 (0-2) 
Orientation and Sea Power 

Physical Education 101 — (0-2) 


NOTE: 
Marine Transportation. 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Chemistry 2102 220 ee ie eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

ino lishid 3 04 p02 age a (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics :106, 222 eee (3-0) 3 
Spherical Trigonometry 

Nautical Science 102. (2-0) 2 
Ship Organization and Operations 

Naval ‘Science 1102242) eee (0-2) 1 
Orientation and Sea Power 

Physics (201: ee ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics 

Physical Education 102 (0-2) R 

17 


SUMMER SESSION I 


(Two terms of 6 weeks each at sea in training ship) 


Cr 
Binehisht:32 0 ee ses ek Be ee ae ee, 
Selected Reading 
Nautical’ Science=2003 22 oe ei Pee 4 
Basic Communications, Navigation, 
and Seamanship 
5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


History 105 
History of the United States 

Modern Language 105 ___.......__________. (3-0) 
Beginning Spanish 

Nautical Science 203 (2-3) 
Seamanship I 

Nautical Science 204 _........_ (8-0) 
Terrestrial Navigation 

Naval Science 209 _....____-_ (8-0) 
Sea Power 

Physics 202 
College Physics 

Physical Education 201 _-._ (0-2) 


—_ 
ier bees pee caines te co Oe eo aece 


Economics’ 203 (3 oe ne eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Government. 2065. Seg ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

History: 2106) 222 ss i eee eee 3-0) 
History of the United States 

Modern Language 106 __........ (3-0) 
Beginning Spanish 

Nautical Science 303 __......... _ (2-3) 
Celestial Navigation 

NavalsSciencé::2102. = eee (3-0) 
Naval Weapons 

Physical Education 202 _... (0-2) 


After his first semester, the student is to select his major in Marine Engineering or in 
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SUMMER SESSION II 
(Two terms of 6 weeks each at sea in training ship) 
Cr 
pea Ped TS) ee Widget Ss ee ts a ee Eee es | 
Problems 
Nanticalascrence: 300 a eee a 
Intermediate Communications, 
Navigation, and Seamanship 
5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Beonomicsr 321.) ee See (3-0) ras IStOTVie ol Bo ee ee ee S50) 
International Trade and Finance International Developments 
Marine Transportation 301 _.___- (3-0) 3 Since 1918 
Ocean Transportation Marine Transportation 404 ___._.__ (2-0) 2 
Modern Language 205 _..._—t(it~t (3-02): 8 Ocean Traffic Management 
Intermediate Spanish Modern Language 206 _... (3-0) 3 
Nautical Science 201 _...._s—(—esStSt (8-0) «8 Intermediate Spanish 
Naval Architecture I Nautical Sciences 302... = (1-3) 2 
Wauticaly sciences 301... = (2-3). <3 Seamanship III 
Seamanship II Nautical Science 202 _.... (2-0) 2 
Naval Science 309 _...._.__——(estSCS(2-0)s 3 Naval Architecture II 
Naval Machinery Nautical’ Science.304 = = (2-2) 3 
Electronic Navigation 
INavate science cd LO yee see (3-0) 3 


Naval Operations 


SUMMER SESSION III 


(Two terms of 6 weeks each at sea in training ship) 


Cr 
En ciishe4 85s ee ee ret oe ee 
Problems 
Nautical Science’ 400 == SS 4 
Advanced Communications, 
Navigation, and Seamanship 
5 
SENIOR YEAR 
Geography (40159 oe er ee (3-0) English: 30 bee = =) eee ee S20) 
International Political Geography Writing for Professional Men 
Marine Transportation 401 ________ (3-0) Pnglishs401 ae ee ato? ) 
Marine Insurance Public Speaking 
Marine Transportation 403 _________ (3-0) Marine Transportation 406 _. (2-2) 
Admiralty and Maritime Law Marine Cargo Operations II 
Marine Transportation 302 _.___ (2-2) Nautical Science 401 ——__.__.__.__ (2-3) 
Marine Cargo Operations I Seamanship IV 
Metecrology.7.302 ne eee ee at TS (3-0) Nautical Science 404 —._.___.__._. (2-3) 
Weather Reports and Forecasting The Navigator 
Psychology ec0g 2 ee 2 (3-0) Naval Selence, 410 @ Se isy SS ee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students Principles of Leadership 
Oceanography 403 __....._____- (8-0) 


Tides, Waves, Currents, Ice 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The principal objective of the Graduate School is to offer education be- 
yond the Bachelor’s level to those men who aspire to become intellectual lead- 
ers in various professions and in various fields of teaching and research. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The faculty of the Graduate School consists of such members of the teach- 
ing staff and of the staffs of the Agricultural Experiment Station, the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, the Texas A. and M. Research Foundation, 
and the Texas Forest Service as the President may appoint on nomination by 
the Dean of Graduate Studies. Appointment to the Graduate Faculty is based 
on recognized scholarly activity, fundamental research, or professional activity. 


The Dean of Graduate Studies is the representative of the Graduate Fac- 
ulty and is responsible for the administration of the academic programs of all 
graduate students. He administers the policies and regulations set by the 
Graduate Council and approved by the Academic Council. 


The Graduate Council is a standing committee of the Academic Council. 
It consists of twelve members chosen to give adequate representation to the 
various parts of the Graduate Faculty. The Graduate Council, acting for the 
Academic Council, sets the policies and rules by which the graduate programs 
are administered. Committees on Graduate Instruction are appointed for each 
of the four degree-granting schools. These committees have general juris- 
diction over matters pertaining to graduate work in each of their schools and, 
through recommendation and representation, participate in the decisions of 
the Graduate Council. 


ADMISSION 


A formal application is required of all persons seeking admission to the 
Graduate School. The application forms, which are available at the office of 
the Director of Admissions, should be filed not later than four weeks prior to 
the opening of the semester. Admission to the Graduate School cannot be 
aie until all the credentials enumerated in the application form have been 

iled. 


All communications relating to admission should be addressed to the Di- 
rector of Admissions. Questions on other matters concerned with graduate 
work should be addressed to the Dean of Graduate Studies or to the appropri- 
ate subject matter department. 


GRADUATE DEGREES 
Graduate courese of study are offered leading to the following degrees: 


Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Arts (M.A.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Education (D.Ed.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


The Master of Agriculture, Master of Education, and Master of Engineer- 
ing degrees offer broader training with less technical specialization. Indi- 
vidual research resulting in a thesis is not included. The 36 semester hours 
of work required includes specified written reports. 


The Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Business Administra- 
tion, and Master of Architecture degrees are awarded to students who have 
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received appropriate Bachelor’s degrees and have thereafter successfully 
completed an approved advanced course of study requiring not less than one 
academic year of work. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in several fields of basic 
science with particular emphasis on those fields related to or supporting 
agriculture and engineering. The Doctor of Education degree is presently 
offered only in Industrial Education. A student who has received an appropri- 
ate Bachelor’s degree and has thereafter completed an approved program of 
advanced study and research may qualify for these degrees. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


The professional degrees in engineering are available to graduates of this 
college. These degrees are offered on the basis of acceptable professional 
experience, a thesis or its equivalent, and an examination. Details concerning 
requirements for this degree may be obtained upon application to the office 
of the Dean of Graduate Studies. 


RESIDENCE 


The Master’s degree will be conferred only after a residence at the Col- 
lege of at least one academic year except that this requirement may be satis- 
fied by residence during five summer terms of six weeks each, or an approved 
equivalent. 


The minimum period of time required for the doctoral degree is six 
semesters of full-time graduate study, or its equivalent, beyond the Bachelor’s 
degree. All of the work, except as noted below, must be done in resident 
graduate study at some approved educational institution, and at least two 
of the last four semesters must be spent at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 


Candidates for the doctoral degree will normally satisfy residence require- 
ments by either (1) two semesters of 12 hours each, or (2) one semester of 
12 hours and one summer session of 12 hours. 


Full-time staff members engaged in graduate study and registered for 
less than 12 semester hours will receive proportionate residence credit. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


There is published annually as a bulletin of the College an announcement 
of the work of the Graduate School, in which will be found full information 
concerning conditions of admission and requirements for degrees, including 
residence, thesis, and examinations. A copy of this bulletin is available upon 
request at the Office of the Director of Admissions. | 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION BY DEPARTMENTS 


All courses offered in the College are described on the following pages 
and are listed by departments, arranged alphabetically. 


The course numbering scheme is as follows: 

101 to 199, courses primarily open to freshmen. 
201 to 299, courses primarily open to sophomores. 
301 to 399, courses primarily open to juniors. 

401 to 599, courses primarily open to seniors. 

601 to 699, courses primarily open to graduates. 


Those undergraduate courses marked at the right by a “‘t’’ may be taken 
for graduate credit. 


Figures in parentheses following the number of the courses indicate the 
clock hours per week devoted to theory and practice respectively. Theory in- 
cludes recitations and lectures; practice includes work done in the laboratory, 
shop, drawing room, or field. The unit of credit is the semester hour, which 
involves one hour of theory, or from two to four hours of practice per week 
for one semester of eighteen weeks. 


Roman numerals to the right of the credit value of each course indicate 
the semester in which it is regularly offered. The letter “S’” denotes summer 
offerings. 


Any course may be withdrawn from the session offerings in case the num- 
ber of registrations is too small to justify the offering of the course. 


Department of Aerospace Engineering 


Professor A. E. Cronk, 
Professors R. R. Gilruth, C. H. Samson, Jr.; 
Associate Professors F. C. Hall, C. A. Rodenberger; 
Assistant Professor M. B. Lee 


201. Elementary Aerodymanics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Basic aerodynamic phenomena and simplified theory; elementary aero- 
space vehicle performance. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210 or 
registration therein; Mechanical Engineering 212 or registration therein; 
Physics 219 or registration therein. 


301. Theoretical Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fluid statics, kinematics, energy, momentum, similarity, viscosity, bound- 
ary layer, drag, circulation, lift, potential flow, thin airfoil theory, high lift 
devices. Prerequisites: Aerospace Engineering 201; Mathematics 308. 


302. Experimental Aerodynamics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Wind tunnels and testing techniques. Wind tunnel calibration, airfoil 
pressure distribution, chord loading, airfoil drag by wake survey, boundary 
layer. Corrections of wind tunnel data for scale and other effects. Prereq- 
uisite: Aerospace Engineering 301. 


303. High Speed Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Airfoil section characteristics and critical Mach Number. Span loading, 
fundamentals of compressible flow, pressure coefficients, critical conditions, 
aerodynamic heating, shock waves, compressibility effects, sweep back, and 
high speed data. Prerequisites: Aerospace Engineering 301, registration 
in 302. 
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304. Elementary Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Aerospace vehicle load analysis, external and internal loads and reactions 
for trusses, beams and space frameworks. Prerequisites: Aerospace Engi- 
neering 201; Civil Engineering 305; Mechanical Engineering 212. 


306. Strength of Aircraft Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Mechanical properties of materials and their use in design of members 
subject to tension, compression, shear and bending. Combined stresses and 
margins of safety. Prerequisite: Aerospace Engineering 304. 


401. Aircraft Design. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Aerodynamic design, specification, arrangement, performance analysis, 
weight and balance, stability. Prerequisite: Aerospace Engineering 308. 


403. Aerospace Materials Science. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of nature of materials; elasticity, plasticity and flow; strength; 
radiation and thermal effects; corrosion; welding and brazing; adhesives. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


405. Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Analysis of thin sheet metal structures, including shells, beams, and com- 
pression members subjected to critical loads. Prerequisite: Aerospace Engi- 
neering 306. 


406. Aircraft Power Plant Operation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

The use of modern instruments for testing aircraft engines; analysis 
of performance, design study, theory of operation. Prerequisite: Aerospace 
Engineering 303. 


417. Aircraft Propulsion Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


A study of the development, fundamentals, theories, construction, design, 
and performance of turbo-jet, ram jet, pulse jet, and rocket power plants for 
aircraft. Prerequisites: Aerospace Engineering 401, 406. 


420. Aircraft Vibration and Flutter. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Analysis of fundamental vibration phenomena with application to aero- 
space vehicle vibration and flutter problem. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Mechanical Engineering 318. 


421. Dynamics of Airplanes. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Linear theory of vibrations of single and multi-degree of freedom sys- 
tems; self-excited vibrations. Applications of matrix algebra. Elementary 
theory of flutter; landing impact, gust response, aero-elastic effects, dynamic 
stability. Prerequisite: Aerospace Engineering 401. 


431. Spacecraft Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Environmental conditions; detectors and sensing devices; methods of 
orienting spacecraft; power sources; telemetry systems; structural con- 
siderations; electronic components; integration of spacecraft components; 
fabrication techniques. Prerequisite: Senior classification in areospace engi- 
neering or approval of the instructor. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Readings, reports, conferences, and discussion. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in aerospace engineering. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. 1, II, S 


Special problems in aerospace engineering assigned to individual students 
or groups. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 
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Structural Mechanics 468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 469. Analysis of Structures (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Principles of Fluid Motion. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Mathematical methods of analysis are emphasized. Perfect fluid theory 
development. Treatment of viscosity and boundary layer phenomena. Pre- 
requisite: Aerospace Engineering 303. 


603. Aerodynamics of the Airplane. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Application of vector analysis to two- and three-dimensional airfoil the- 
ory. Viscosity and compressibility. Drag of aircraft components. Static 
and dynamic stability criteria. Prerequisite: Aerospace Engineering 303. 


604. Dynamics of Compressible Fluids. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Properties of compressible fluids, dynamics of one-dimensional motion, 
channel flows, shock waves, methods of observation, extension to two- and 
three-dimensional flow, effects of viscosity. Prerequisite: Aerospace Engi- 
neering 303 or approval of Head of Department. 


608. Aircraft Flutter Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
Theoretical development of the structural and aerodynamic equations for 
two- and three-dimensional flutter. Numerical solutions in practical problems 
to determine flutter velocities. Methods of testing to determine vibration 
characteristics of aircraft. Prerequisite: Aerospace Engineering 421 or Me- 
chanical Engineering 459 or 617. 
632. Structural Design of Missiles and Spacecraft. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
Flight loads; environment; gas properties; aerodynamic and solar 
heating; heat transfer through structures; thermal stresses; materials and 
material behavior; pressure vessels; pressure-stabilized structures; aeroelastic 
effects and dynamic loads; structural fatigue; heat-protection systems; relia- 
bility. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in aerospace engineering or 
approval of the instructor. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification 
in aerospace engineering. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 
Technical research projects approved by the Head of the Department. 


Structural Mechanics 601. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 602. Structural Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 603. Theory of Plates and Shells. (4-0). Credit 4. I 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 604. Vectors and Tensors in Mechanics. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 605. Flow and Fracture of Solids. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
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Structural Mechanics 606. Theory of Thermal Stresses. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 607. Matrix Methods of Structural Analysis. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II, S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 608. Experimental Structural Analysis. (2-3). 
Credit..3.. 4,8 : 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 609. History of Structural Mechanics. (2-0). 
Credit 2. II, S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 


Professor T. R. Timm, 
Professors R. E. Branson, J. G. McNeely, A. C. Magee, B. H. Nelson, Daniel 
Russell, R. L. Skrabanek; Associate Professors Harley Bebout, D. W. Brown, 
D. R. Davis, V. W. Edmondson, S. K. Fitzgerald, J. A. Kincannon, J. E. Miller*, 
C. A. Moore, D. S. Moore, H. B. Sorensen, Randall Stelly, H. S. Whitney**, 
A. B. Wooten;. Assistant Professors L. M. Beck, W. D. Kutach, C. E. Shafer, 
K. R. Tefertiller 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


105. Introduction to Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


The field of agricultural economics and its relationship to other sciences. 
The characteristics of our economic system and basic economic concept. Sur- 
vey of the farm and ranch firm and its organization and management; struc- 
ture and operation of the marketing system; functional and institutional 
aspects of agricultural finance; governmental policies and programs related 
to agriculture. 


209. Principles of Cotton Classification. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Introductory studies of cotton quality and cotton classing through prac- 
tice in identifying grades, staples, and other qualities of cotton by traditional 
methods and by use of instruments in a modern classing room. Twenty-five 
thousand samples representing all varieties and areas will be used in practice. 


314. Marketing Agricultural Products. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general introductory course covering all the operations involved in the 
movement of agricultural commodities from the farmer to the final consumer; 
including a detailed study of the essential marketing functions of buying, 
selling, transportation, storage, financing, standardization, pricing, and risk 
bearing as they are carried out by the middlemen in our marketing system. 


321. Farm and Ranch Records and Accounts. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Study of methods and systems of recording and analyzing farm and ranch 
operational data, and acquirement of skill in summarizing and using records 
as effective aids in more profitable farming and ranching. Laboratory work 
devoted to problems in keeping and using the various kinds of records and 
accounts. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


*On leave of absence from 2-5-61 to 3-31-63. 
**Resigned 11-12-62. 
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325. Principles of Farm and Ranch Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


Application of economic and business principles to the organization and 
operation of farms and ranches. Special attention to the factors influencing 
business profits. Laboratory work devoted to development of skills in sur- 
veying, analyzing, and reorganization of the farm or ranch for more efficient 
and profitable operation. Actual data from farms and ranches is used. Pre- 
requisite: Twenty hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


413. Agricultural Cooperatives. (3-0). Credit 3. I " 


Place of cooperatives in our economic system; historical development and 
principles of cooperative associations. Steps in organizing an agricultural 
cooperative; operational aspects of cooperatives including legal considerations, 
financing, management, and membership relations; future role of cooperatives 
in American agriculture. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


416. Economics of Livestock Marketing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 7 


An economic analysis of the livestock and meat industry; marketing 
practices of livestock producers; characteristics of major agencies and serv- 
ices; problems associated with the movement of livestock from producer to 
consumer. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


422. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


A study of the economic, institutional, and physical factors involved in 
the utilization and control of natural resources. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


427. Cotton Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Geography of supply and demand for cotton; competition of other fibers. 
Cotton trade procedures and price making in local, central, spinner and future 
markets; price risks and means of reducing risks. Cost of merchandising 
cotton; governmental policies and regulations. Prerequisite: Agricultural 
Economics 314. 


429. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


An analysis of the causes, nature, and effects of government participation 
in agriculture. Emphasis is upon the interrelationship of American agricul- 
ture and the political and economic system, public administration and interest 
representation. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


430. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


Analysis of the capital requirements for farming and ranching and how 
they are obtained; principles involved in the use of each type of credit neces- 
sary to sound financial management; the risk, costs, and legal aspects of 
credit; the security requirements, rates, and terms of the loans available from 
the private and governmental lending agencies serving agriculture. Prereq- 
uisite: Economics 203. 


432. Farm and Ranch Appraisal and Organization. (2-2). Credit 3. II 7 


Detailed problems involved in the organization and management of 
specific farms and ranches, covering such matters as efficiency analysis, 
budget preparation, layout, and improvement. Prerequisite: Agricultural 
Economics 325. 


443. Applied Farm Management. (2-2). Credit 3. S 7 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in farm management, the use of these principles in farm business plan- 
ning, consideration of some of the more common management problems con- 
fronting Texas farmers, and opportunities for and methods of using the farm 
management approach in education work with farm people. Laboratory work 
based on actual farms and ranches. Not open for agricultural economics M.S. 
or Ph.D. majors. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in pro‘es- 
sional agricultural work. 
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447. Agricultural Prices. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the factors influencing the level of agricultural commodity 
prices and related nonagricultural prices; major factors affecting prices of 
individual farm products, their relative importance and behavior; analysis 
of price trends and seasonal variation; parity prices; methods of forecasting 
demand and prices of agricultural products; future trading versus cash 
market prices. Prerequisite: Economics 323. 


452. International Trade and Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


World production and demand, present and potential, of agricultural 
commodities; world trade in farm products with emphasis on causal factors; 
national and international policies relating to agriculture; status of agricul- 
tural resources, technological progress in agriculture, and food requirements 
in major areas. The course is designed particularly for those interested in 
foreign agricultural service with governmental agencies or in export-import 
work with commercial concerns. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Role of the social scientist in the agricultural industry; professional 
opportunities and responsibilities; individual investigations and reports; dis- 
cussions with prominent leaders in the field. Prerequisite: Senior classi- 
fication in agricultural economics or approval of the Head of the Department. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


This course will consist of a study of special problems which are not 
covered by other courses. The content of this course will depend upon the 
problem studied, the needs and interest of the student, and the number of 
hours of credit given. Prerequisites: Agricultural Economics 105 or Eco- 
nomics 208; 3 additional hours of agricultural economics; junior classification; 
approval of the Head of the Department and of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


602. Agricultural Market Organization and Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An analysis of the framework within which farm products are marketed. 
Institutional and functional problems in a competitive economy. Implica- 
tions of horizontal and vertical integration and governmental activities. Rela- 
tive influences of producers, the food and fiber industries, and consumers on 
market structure. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


603. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of selected problems of the allocation and utilization of natural 
resources with special reference to government organizations, quasi-govern- 
ment bodies, and other interest groups. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 
422. 


607. Research Methodology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the scientific approach, role of theory and assumptions, bias 
and prejudice, attributes of problems, methods and tools of agricultural eco- 
nomics and sociology research. Each student is asked to critically evaluate 
research studies and is required to develop his thesis prospectus or its equiva- 
lent. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


611. Production Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic principles upon which problems in agricultural production and re- 
source use can be analyzed. Fundamental principles of production are isolated 
and these principles applied to agricultural data. Emphasis is placed on the 
conditions under which efficiency is obtained. The problems of agricultural 
production and resource use are treated from the standpoint of the technical 
unit, the firm and society. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 
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613. Contemporary Thought in Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of contemporary contributions to the thought and analyses of 
aggregate relationships and problems in the agricultural economy in terms of 
organizational efficiency and patterns in adjusting to economic development 
and economic fluctuations. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


614. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


An analysis of public policies and programs affecting agriculture. Devel- 
opment of policies and programs for agriculture and their bases. Prerequisite: 
Agricultural Economics 429 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


617. Economics of Consumption. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the consumer market for agricultural products; effects 
of family characteristics, such as size, age, income, and location upon con- 
sumer preferences and buying habits; motivations of consumers in buying 
different products; effectiveness of quality variation, packaging, and displays 
upon consumer purchases; the place of advertising in market creation; price 
policies at the retail level; and market research as a guide to marketing 
policies. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


619. Farm and Ranch Business. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the interrelationships of factors affecting profits in 
farming and ranching. Identification of the strong and weak points in the 
organization and management of actual farm and ranch businesses. Special 
study and analysis of the management factor affords an opportunity to relate 
theory and practice in farming and ranching. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


620. Capital Market in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


The role of capital in economic growth. Formation and allocation of 
capital in agriculture. Determinants of aggregate capital supply. Structure 
of the capital market for agriculture and its relationship to adjustments and 
technological change. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 430 or approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


627. Agricultural Market and Price Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


The application of economic theory to an analysis of agricultural product 
price determination and price behavior. Consideration of various types of 
applied economic and statistical research for price analysis and price fore- 
casting. The relationship of product prices to marketing costs and consumer 
prices. Prerequisites: Agricultural Economics 447; Business Administration 
308. 


629. Public Administration in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of the basic theories in public administration in agriculture; 
techniques for accomplishing public goals; the legal basis for public agricul- 
ture programs; economic, social, and political considerations in agriculture 
programs; organizational structures for programs; formal and informal 
organizations. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


633. Economics of Underdeveloped Agricultural Areas. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of agricultural progress in countries with variable rates 
of economic growth. Relation of physical potential, food needs, land tenure, 
cultural and institutional factors, market structure, and trade to agricul- 
tural productivity. Importance of agriculture to total economic growth. 
Problems and possible solutions. Prerequisites: Economics 330; approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


641. Statistical Methods in Agricultural Economics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Planning the statistical research project, developing forms, selecting the 
sample, conducting the study, tabulating, analyses, and interpreting the data. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303 or Statistics 406 or equivalent; 
15 hours of social science; approval of the Head of the Department. 
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681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A review of current literature, preparation of papers on selected topics, 
and discussions with visiting agricultural economists. Prerequisite: Grad- 
uate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of agricul- 
tural economics. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


SOCIOLOGY 


205. Principles of Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The basic principles fundamental to an understanding of human relations 
are analyzed. Students are familiarized with the scope and objectives of 
sociology. The contributions of biology, geography, group life, and culture 
and their interrelationships in contributing to the development of personality 
are reviewed. Attempts are made to instill an appreciation for the complex 
processes of invention and social evolution which have produced our social 
systems and culture. 


206. Social Institutions and Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Sociological concepts and principles that are basic to an understanding of 
the complexity of modern society. Students, through first hand observation 
and course materials, are familiarized with social institutions, class structure, 
and social processes which produce social organization and disorganization. 
Major social institutions are viewed through the standpoint of social structure 
and social processes and their future roles in society’s operation and influence 
upon the individual and groups. 


304. Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Extent and cost of crime. Causes of crime. Processes of criminal be- 
havior. Ecology of crime. Theories of criminology and penology. The police 
system. Criminal and juvenile courts, the indeterminate sentence, and pardon. 
Punishment and treatment of criminals and juvenile delinquents. Prison sys- 
tems and reformatories. Probation and parole. Recidivism and reformation. 
Prevention of crime. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


306. Principles of Social Work. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


The historic development and present organization of private and public 
welfare agencies and social services. Distinctive techniques of the social work 
profession in interviewing, group work, case work, and social work organiza- 
tion are emphasized. Students are prepared to assume intelligent leadership 
on committees and boards of welfare agencies and to explore the possibilities 
for professional employment in this 20 billion dollar enterprise. Twelve hours 
of independent field work must be performed if graduate credit is allowed. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 205 or 6 additional hours of sociology or other social 
science. 


311. Social Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 

An analysis of why people behave the way they do. The effect of social 
experiences and of the groups people belong to upon the development of 
personality. How to influence and control the behavior of people. Social 
adjustment and maladjustment including analysis of causes. Public opinion. 
Prerequisite: Three hours of sociology or psychology. 
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314. Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Significant social problems are explored from the standpoint of the social, 
economic, political, and physical implications operating to produce the swift 
impact of social change in a dynamic society. Both academic and practical 
adjustments or solutions to major problems are considered at the local, state, 
and national levels so that the student may be better equipped to assume the 
responsibilities of good citizenship in meeting the problems of today. Pre- 
requisite: Sociology 205 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


315. Thestamily., (3-0). Credit.3.~ I, II 


A study of the evolution and growth of the family as the most funda- 
mental social institution. Basic scientific research will be used to throw light 
on the problems of family formation, courtship, engagement, marriage, etc. 
Family problems, social and personal adjustment, financing, child rearing are 
emphasized. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


320. Social Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II t 


Cultural patterns of the principal cultures are analyzed to reveal social 
systems, institutions, customs, values, ethos, universal constants, and problems 
of cultural diffusion. Trainees in technical agriculture, engineering, business, 
education, public health, and the diplomatic service who anticipate domestic 
or overseas employment are acquainted with the methods for implementing 
social, cultural, and technological change. Adjustment of personnel to foreign 
cultures is emphasized. Prerequisite: Sociology 205 or approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


404. Rural Community Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The objective of the course is to help future agricultural workers in doing 
a better job in their various specialties by recognizing and understanding 
group processes and organization in carrying on their program. The tech- 
niques of rural community development are explored as values to total agri- 
cultural and small town development. Community development problems in 
underdeveloped countries will be surveyed. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


407. Human Relations in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, § 


This course is designed chiefly for students in technical agriculture to 
help them gain broader understanding of the human factors involved in a 
dynamic agricultural situation. This involves the analysis of interpersonal 
relationships, group relationships, and institutional relationships in a rapidly 
changing environment. 


408. Organization for Boy Scout Work. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


History and development of the Boy Scout movement. Understanding the 
boy and fitting a program to meet his needs. Developing adult leaders in the 
boy-man institutional relationship. Specialized programs such as cubbing, 


senior scouting, sea scouting, etc. Fitting scouting to the boy’s needs and 
life pattern. 


412. Population Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II tT 


Methods of demographic analysis. The influence of population numbers, 
birth rate, death rate, sex ratio, age composition, nativity, racial composition, 
and migration on social values and social structure. Theories of population 
growth and change and their effects on population policies. International 
aspects of the demographic position of the United States. Prerequisites: 
Twelve hours of social science; approval of instructor. 


418. Public Opinion and Social Control. (3-0). Credit 3. I | + 


Analysis of processes, planned or unplanned, by which individuals are 
taught, persuaded, or compelled to conform to usages and life values of 


groups. Nature and use of public opinion and propaganda. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 205. 
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430. Sociological Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

An analysis of (1) the development of sociological concepts and their 
logical interrelationships and (2) the development of sociological theories 
based on the utilization of these concepts. Prerequisite: Sociology 205. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

The preparation by students of papers on the role of the social scientist 
in the fields of research, organization, and management within the framework 
of social systems. Prerequisite: Senior classification in sociology. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


This course will consist of a study of special problems which are not 
covered by other courses. The content of this course will depend upon the 
problem studied, the needs and interest of the student, and the number of 
hours of credit given. Prerequisites: Sociology 205; 3 additional hours of 
sociology; junior classification; approval of the Head of the Department and 
of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Rural-Urban Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 

Rise, growth, and trends of cities and their impact upon rural fringe areas. 
The economic, commercial, residential, and industrial structures and the 
function of basic urban institutions. Rural and urban demographic contrasts 
and urban ways of life. Problems of the city and a search for the ideal city. 
Designed for students in architecture, administration, education, and trans- 
portation. Prerequisite: Sociology 205 or its equivalent or 12 hours of 
social science”. 


602. Contemporary Theory in Rural Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The rise, spread, and development of the field of rural sociology in each 
of its three central phases—teaching, research, and extension. An objective 
appraisal of the scientific status of rural sociology and its interrelationships 
with other sciences. A review of the theories and contributions of past and 
present-day leading sociologists and other social scientists to the field of rural 
sociology. Prerequisite: Sociology 205 or its equivalent, or 12 hours of social 
science”. 


606. Rural Youth Leadership. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


To give special insight into the problems of our youth, and training tech- 
niques and programs needed to deal with these problems. To acquaint the 
advanced student with qualities, traits, techniques, attitudes, etc., of successful 
leaders in various fields. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of social science”. 


611. History of Social Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


The development of social thought from ancient times to the present. 
Chief emphasis is placed upon sociological thinkers who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the field, the theories of these men, and the background 
from which these theories evolved. Prerequisites: Sociology 205; 12 addi- 
tional hours of social science™*. 


612. The Rural Community. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint the advanced student with the 
importance, problems, processes, and techniques of community development. 
Each student will be given an outside reading and study program to meet his 
particular interest and needs in his chosen field or specialty. A major purpose 
is to recognize the community development self-help technique as an effective 
method of improving rural standards of living in agriculture, health, educa- 
tion, recreation, beautification, etc. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of social 
science*. 

*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 
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618. Educational Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. §S 

How our school system can strengthen our democratic way of life. The 
relationship of education to social organization, social change, and social 
control. Sociological analysis of the role of education in our society. Pre- 
requisites: Sociology 205 or the equivalent; 9 additional hours of social 
science or a degree in education. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of sociology. 
Prerequisite. Six hours of sociology or 12 hours of supporting social science. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


Department of Agricultural Education 


Professor E. H. Knebel, 
Professor Henry Ross; Associate Professors B. D. Cook, J. W. Holcomb, Jr., 
O. M. Holt, R. C. Jaska, E. S. Webb; Instructor H. D. Brown 


301. Introduction to Agricultural Education. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


An introduction to agricultural education designed to acquaint students 
with the aims and functions of vocational agricultural education in public 
high schools, and to provide laboratory experiences in planning and conduct- 
ing leadership training programs for rural youth. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 


425. Course Building. (1-2). Credit 2. I 7 

Preparing units of instruction in vocational agriculture for all-day, 
young farmer, and adult classes. Prerequisites: Agricultural Education 
301; senior classification; or approval of the Head of the Department. 


426. Mehods in Adult Agricultural Education. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Planning educational programs and activities for adult farm people in 
young farmer and adult classes. Developing skill in the use of the group 
process in teaching. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


427. Methods of Developing Farming Programs. (1-2). Credit 2. II 7 
Planning and supervising farm programs of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


436. Student Teaching in Agricultural Education. (2-12). Credit 6. II 


Planning for and teaching vocational agriculture in selected high school 
departments in Texas. Six weeks student teaching and observation in local 
departments of vocational agriculture on a full-time basis. Critique of stu- 
dent teaching. Laboratory hours to include the six weeks student teaching. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification; completion of the prerequisite sequence 
of professional courses in agricultural education. 


441. Agricultural Extension Organization and Methods. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of cooperative extension work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics; its development, objectives, organization, program building proce- 
dures, and methods of teaching. Methods in selecting, training, and using 
leaders will be included. One week observation with a county extension 
agent will be required. Prerequisite: Junior or senior classification. 
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485. Problems. Credit1to4. I, II,S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of voca- 
tional agricultural education or extension education with emphasis on the 
collection, analysis, and presentation of information. Prerequisite: Approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Methods in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

An advanced course in methods of teaching vocational agriculture. Pre- 
requisite: Professional experience or approval of the Head of the Depart- 
ment. 


605. Supervised Farming. (3-0). Credit 3. IL II,S 


Advanced study of supervised farming in vocational agriculture and 
methods of supervising students in carrying out supervised farming programs. 
Prerequisite: Professional experience or approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


607. Future Farmer and Young Farmer Activities. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Methods of conducting Future Farmer and Young Farmer activities. Pre- 
requisite: Professional experience or approval of the Head of the Department. 


610. Methods in Adult and Young Farmer Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, 1I,S 


A study of the methods of determining educational program needs, or- 
ganizing, conducting and evaluating educational programs in agriculture for 
adult and young farmer groups. Emphasis on coordinating and utilizing 
groups and resources in a community in developing agricultural programs. 
Suitable for teachers of vocational agriculture, county agricultural extension 
agents, and other professional agriculture workers. Prerequisite: Profes- 
sional experience or approval of the Head of the Department. 


613. Administration and Supervision of Agricultural Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, S 


Problems of organization, administration, financing, and supervision of 
vocational agriculture, and extension work. Prerequisite: Professional ex- 
perience or approval of the Head of the Department. 


615. Philosophy of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the philosophy and evaluation of agricultural education. Em- 
phasis on the development and use of evaluative criteria and tests in the field 
of vocational education in agriculture. Prerequisite: Professional experience 
or approval of the Head of the Department. 


616. Program Building in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Organization of programs in agricultural education and agricultural 
extension education on local, state, and national basis. Securing assistance 
of public school administrators, farmers, and county, state, and national 
agricultural agencies in program building. Prerequisite: Professional ex- 
perience or approval of the Head of the Department. 


619. Workshop in Agricultural Education. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


A workshop offered on a one-, two-, three-, or six-week or full semester 
basis to study selected problems in the areas of agricultural or extension 
education. Committees are set up to utilize consultants in specialized areas 
of study. Prerequisite: Professional experience or approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


630. Guidance and Counseling for Rural Youth. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Analysis of occupational and vocational opportunities for rural youth, 
techniques of individual group counseling and guidance. Practicum in per- 
sonality and occupational interest testing. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 
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640. Methods of Technological Change. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 

The dynamics of cultural change as a theoretical framework for the 
process of planned technological change, the methods of planning and im- 
plementing technological change, the effects of technological change and 
how they can be predicted abroad. The land grant college as. an institutional 
vehicle for planned technological change. Especially adapted for foreign 
students and American educators and technicians preparing for duty abroad. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II,S 


Studies related to classroom, laboratory, supervised farming, adult and 
young farmer education activities, and agricultural extension programs. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis for Master of Science programs only. Prerequisite: 
Approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 


Professor Price Hobgood, 
Professors W. E. McCune, E. T. Smerdon, J. W. Sorenson; Associate 
Professors O. R. Kunze*, L. H. Wilkes; Assistant Professors W. H. 
Aldred, B. R. Stewart; Instructors W. L. Bathke, R. J. McGinty 


201. Farm Power and Machinery. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

Construction, operation, adjustment, and servicing of farm engines and 
tractors. Adaptability, selection, economic utilization, construction, operation, 
and adjustment of the principal tillage, planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
feed processing machines. 


205. Materials in Light Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Selection and utilization of materials for light structures. Specifications 
and cost estimation. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 105. 


208. Farm Machinery. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Mechanics, design, and materials of farm machinery construction. Rotary 
power transmission, hydraulic controls, method of construction, functional 
requirement, principles of operation, safety, performance characteristics, 
capacity, economic utilization. Analysis of tillage, planting, harvesting and 
handling mechanisms. Prerequisite: Physics 218. 


213. Food Plant Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Elementary mechanics, power transmission, steam and steam boilers, 
pipes and pipe fitting, refrigeration and insulation, temperature measurement 
and control, electric motors, disposal of waste products, and mechanical prob- 
lems as applied to foods and food processing. 


221. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving carpentry and woodwork, tool sharpening, preparation of simple 
drawings and bills of materials, blueprint reading, and rafter cutting. 


222. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I, Il 

A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving electric and gas welding, cold metal work, forging, soldering, pipe 
fitting, and the preparation and use of concrete. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 8-31-63. 
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301. Agricultural Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course includes a study of the basic requirements of livestock build- 
ings and storage structures including the consideration of sanitation control, 
environmental control, economy, convenience, and materials application. It 
also treats the basic requirements of the farm home. Prerequisites: Engi- 
neering Graphics 105, 106. 


324. Agricultural Engine and Tractor Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Principles of farm tractor chassis design, traction devices, stability; 
hitches, power transmission, construction, operation and design of internal 
combustion engines. Engineering principles of carburetion, ignition, cooling, 
lubrication, hydraulic systems, and operator’s comfort, convenience and safety. 
Methods of testing and rating tractors and power units. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 307; Mechanical Engineering 212, 318, or registration therein. 


325. Farm Electricity. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
which covers elements of electric current generation and transmission, appli- 
cations of electric heating, lighting and power, wiring motors, power rates, 
meter reading, safety rules and regulations. 


335. Water Control and Utilization. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Elementary surveying, including chaining, leveling, and mapping as 
applied to farm needs. Water control and utilization emphasizing irrigation 
principles and practices, associated problems of drainage, and fundamentals 
of terracing and farm pond design. 


410. Irrigation and Drainage Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Engineering principles of irrigation. Water sources; measurement and 
distribution of water; irrigation pumps; design of surface and sprinkler irri- 
gation systems; salinity control. Draining engineering. Design of surface 
and subsurface drainage systems; drainage districts and laws. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 445 or registration therein; Civil Engineering 201, 311. 


413. Agricultural Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Engineering principles of farm structures design; loads, reactions, and 
force systems; analysis and design of wood and steel beams, light frames and 
connections. Fundamentals of design of concrete beams, slabs, and columns 
as applied to agricultural buildings. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 
301; Civil Engineering 305. 


418. Agricultural Process Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I vy 


Engineering principles in agricultural processing. Psychometrics and 
thermodynamics of air, water, water vapors and pressures, vapor transmis- 
sion, drying humidification, heating, refrigeration, heat transfer, conditioning 
of air, fluid flow, ventilation, fan laws and air conveying. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 323. 


428. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


Engineering principles of soil and water conservation. Rainfall and 
runoff; soil erosion by water and wind; terrace and terrace outlet design; 
design of agricultural reservoirs and related structures. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 201, 311, or registration therein. 


430. Farm Electrification Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Principles of electricity in farm electrification. Fundamentals of alter- 
nating currents and circuits with emphasis on power, energy, resistance, in- 
ductance, capacitance and power factor. Includes the theory of magnetism 
and principles of transformers, generators and motors. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 305. 
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440. Farm Electrification. (3-0). Credit 3. S 7 


This course includes the fundamentals of farm wiring, lighting and the 
design, construction, and operation of electric water systems, refrigeration 
equipment, brooders, milking machines, feed processing and handling equip- 
ment, hay and grain driers, and other electric equipment used in farm pro- 
duction. This is a special course for teachers and prospective teachers in 
vocational agriculture to be offered for a three-week period during the 
summer. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I a 


A review of current literature dealing with agricultural engineering 
problems presented by staff members and students. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II ; 


Presentation of papers dealing with new developments and results of 
investigations of problems related to agricultural engineering. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 


485. Problems. Credit 1to4. I,II,S 


Consists of selected problems in any phase of agricultural engineering. 
The hours of credit and specific content will depend upon the background, 
interest, ability, and needs of the student enrolled. Individual consultations 
and reports are required. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Instrumentation and Research Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Analysis of research techniques, the scientific method, and the design 
of experiments. Theory and use of instruments for research, particularly 
electrical-input transducers. Dimensional analysis, theory of similitude, 
design of research models, and development of prediction equations. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of the instructor. 


602. Irrigation and Drainage. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theory and practice in irrigation and drainage. Soil moisture, moisture 
flow, hydraulics of wells, erosion and sedimentation of structures, and theory 
of water application methods. Salinity and sodicity problems and their 
control. Drainage methods and theory, steady state and non-steady state 
problems. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 410 or the equivalent. 


603. Agricultural Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The theory and practice of functional farm machinery design. Encom- 
passes an analysis of the problem need, the functional requirements, the 
common materials used, the design, testing, and production of efficient opera- 
tional units. 


605. Agricultural Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the structural, environmental, and economic problems en- 
countered in agricultural buildings with special emphasis on design consid- 
erations for structural materials. Also research methods and procedures as 
they apply to agricultural structures. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineer- 
ing 205, 418, 418. 


606. Agricultural Process Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Basie engineering principles involved in mechanical handling, cleaning 
and sorting, size reduction, conditioning, and storage of agricultural products. 
Includes the use of refrigeration, electric energy, and radiation. Prerequisites: 
Agricultural Engineering 418, 430; Mechanical Engineering 328. 
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609. Farm Power. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the basic theory and principles of operation as applied to 
internal combustion engines used for agriculture. Emphasis is given to the 
application and functional design requirements and testing procedures. Pre- 
requisites: Agricultural Engineering 324; Mechanical Engineering 318, 323. 


613. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of soil and water conservation, with emphasis on the hydrology 
of agricultural watersheds, soil erosion theory, functional design of soil and 
water conservation structures, methods of reducing water losses, and experi- 
mental techniques. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 428; Civil Engi- 
neering 468. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced laboratory or field problems not related to student’s thesis. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Air Science 


J. F. Starkey, Colonel, USAF 
Professor of Air Science 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonels R. W. Garrison, K. W. Gruber, 
B. F. Smith, C. B. Wells, Jr.; Majors F. F. Drake, Kenneth Wolf; Assistant 
Professors: Captains D. T. Anderson, B. G. Dudley, B. T. Duncan, 

L. R. Hewitt, Jr., J. F. Martin, C. W. Piper, D. N. Williamson 


BASIC COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


101. Foundations of Aerospace Power. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


First semester Basic Air Science. A survey of the factors of national 
power, the causes and types of conflict in the aerospace age, and an intro- 
duction to United States organization for national security. 


Leadership Laboratory: Introduction to Air Force organization; drill 
and ceremonies; and the requirement for “followership” at element and flight 
level. Opportunities are provided for developing personal and group disci- 
pline and acquiring the training, poise, and self confidence necessary for 
leadership positions. 


102. Foundations of Aerospace Power. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Second semester Basic Air Science. A continuation of the study of 
organization for national security and an evaluation of the professional 
officer in the United States Air Force. 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 101 laboratory. 


201. Fundamentals of Aerospace Weapon Systems. (0-3). Credit 1. I 
Third semester Basic Air Science. An introductory survey of aerospace 

missiles and craft, and their propulsion and guidance systems; target intel- 

ligence and electronic warfare; and nuclear, chemical, and biological warfare. 
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Leadership Laboratory: Practice in elementary leadership activities 
involving small groups and an introduction to leadership methods and cadet 
corps organization at the group and wing level. The cadet is provided with 
opportunities to test his leadership skill in situations dealing with small 
groups and to recognize and accept personal responsibility. 


202. Fundamentals of Aerospace Weapon Systems. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Fourth semester Basic Air Science. Continuation of Air Science 201 
to include employment of defensive, strategic, and tactical aerospace forces 
in peace and war; problems and military implications of space operations; 
and a survey of contemporary military thought. 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 201 laboratory. 


ADVANCED COURSE OF. AIR SCIENCE 


301. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. I 

First semester Advanced Air Science. A study of Air Force organiza- 
tion and the functions of the commander and his staff, including Air Force 
conferences, staff meetings, and correspondence. Concurrent enrollment in 
English 210 and English 401 (or 408) is a requirement for this course. 


Leadership Laboratory: Development of leadership skills dealing with 
larger and more complex groups (i.e., groups and wings) and an introduction 
to command and staff principles and methods at all levels. The cadet is 
provided with an opportunity to assume full responsibility for significant 
parts of the cadet corps program. 


342. Officer Development. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Second semester Advanced Air Science. Leadership seminar: A study 
of the principles and practices of leadership to include basic psychology of 
leadership and application of problem solving techniques and leadership theory 
to simulated and real Air Force problems. Military justice system: A study 
of the system by which military justice is administered. 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 301 laboratory. 


401. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. I 

Third semester Advanced Air Science. An introduction to weather and 
air navigation for the Air Force officer. Concurrent enrollment in History 
318 or Geography 401 is a requirement for this course. (If History 318 is 
taken during the first semester, Geography 401 must be taken during the 
second semester and vice versa.) 


Leadership Laboratory: Development of leadership and management 
understandings and skills at the command level. The cadet is given an op- 
portunity to plan for the achievement of group objectives and supervise the 
implementation of cadet planning by coordination and control through cadet 
corps command and staff channels. 


402. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit1. II 

Fourth semester Advanced Air Science. Presentation of material to help 
the cadet make a rapid, effective adjustment to active duty as an officer 
of the United States Air Force. Concurrent enrollment in History 318 or 
Geography 401 is a requirement for the course. (If History 318 is taken the 
first semester, Geography 401 must be taken during the second semester and 
vice versa.) 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 401 laboratory. 
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Department of Animal Husbandry 


Professor O. D. Butler, Jr., 
Professors T. C. Cartwright, F. I. Dahlberg, Fred Hale, H. O. Kunkel, J. K. 
Riggs; Associate Professors G. T. King, J. M. Shelton, A. M. Sorensen, Jr.; 
Assistant Professors Z. L. Carpenter, W. C. Ellis, L. D. Wythe, Jr.; Instructors 
D. D. Bass, Jr., H. W. Franke, D. C. Kraemer, C. M. Laywell 


107. General Animal Husbandry. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


This course is a study of the selection, breeding, feeding, management, 
and marketing of beef cattle, sheep, Angora goats, swine, horses, and meat 
evaluation. An introduction to the broad field of animal husbandry; an 
appreciation of the importance of the livestock and meats industry in Amer- 
ican agriculture and the American economy; basic fundamental principles 
of animal husbandry to create a desire to learn and study more about the field. 


302. Trends in Livestock Selection. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The natural selection of livestock in the wild state. Domestication and 
adaptation to different environments. The breed concept. Balancing visual 
selection, pedigree, and records of performance. Prerequisite: Animal Hus- 
bandry 107. 


303. Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Chemical composition of feeding stuffs; composition of farm animals; 
digestion; metabolism and the function of nutrients; minerals; vitamins; anti- 
biotics, hormones, and other regulators in feeds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
Be ICOY Zou 


306. Animal Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 7 


Genetics as applied to the problems of the animal breeder. Genetic and 
phenotypic effects of selection. Comparison of various selection methods 
such as mass selection, family selection, progeny and sib testing. Selection 
indexes. Systems of mating such as grading, cross-breeding, inbreeding, 
linebreeding, outbreeding, and random mating. Genetic analysis of pedi- 
grees. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


307. Meats. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Meat will be cured and meat products prepared. Uses of by-prod- 
ucts will be considered. Factors affecting quality, palatability, and economy 
in selection of meats will be included. The location, structure, and functions 
of the endocrine glands, digestive organs, and reproductive organs will be 
discussed in the laboratory in connection with slaughtering. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 107 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


309. Feeds and Feeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course designed to study the principal feeds and feedstuffs used in 
the feeding of all classes of livestock from a practical point of view; to 
develop in the student an understanding of the significance of the basic feed 
nutrients and the application of basic principles of nutrition to formulating 
rations for livestock production; microscopy of by-product feeds; methods 
of feeding; feed processing; flexible feeding programs; feed control laws; 
feeding investigations. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


313. Horse Management and Training. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


Breeding, feeding, management, and training of quarter and pleasure 
horses; growing and developing foals; anatomy; unsoundness; parasites and 
diseases; stables and equipment; shoeing; fitting for show and sale. 


315. Livestock Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and 
evaluation of livestock for both breeding and slaughter purposes. 
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317. Meats Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. 


320. Animal Nutrition and Feeding. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A review of the chemical aspects of animal nutrition. The role of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals in animal nutrition. Nutri- 
tional requirements of farm animals. Formulation of rations. A study of 
feeds and feedstuffs which supply the nutritional requirements. For students 
of veterinary medicine. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312. 


406. Beef Cattle Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Systems of production; establishing a breeding herd; mating and repro- 
duction; performance and progeny records for selecting breeding stock; feed- 
ing and managing the breeding herd; systems of managing stockers and feed- 
ers; fattening cattle for market; farm steer beef production and commercial 
feedlot finishing; planning commercial and purebred cattle enterprises; fitting 
and showing; animal health; marketing. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 
303. 


412. Swine Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I f 


Historical; feeding and handling the breeding herd during various seasons; 
culling; meat type hog selection records; the sow and the litter; growing 
and fattening pigs; forage crops; feeding on forage; dry lot feeding; choice 
and value of feeds; garbage feeding; prevention of disease; the purebred herd; 
fitting and showing. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. (Offered in 
1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


414. Sheep, Goats, and Fiber Technology. (3-2). Credit 4. II 


Methods of management; selection and culling; environmental factors 
affecting kid and lamb production; care and feeding of lambs, kids and 
breeding stock; marketing of sheep and goat products. Wool and mohair; 
grades and lengths; physical and chemical properties; processing; judging 
and appraisal. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303 or approval of Head 
of Department. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


416. Livestock Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


A course in the feeding and management of beef cattle, sheep, swine, and 
horses. Especially designed for agricultural education majors. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 308. 


433. Reproduction in Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II t 


The course is designed to acquaint the students with the reproductive 
processes as they are exemplified mainly in cattle, sheep, swine and horses. 
The material presented deals with the anatomy and physiology of the male 
and female reproductive tracts; hormones directly controlling reproduction, 
estrus and estrous cycles; ovulation; mating; gestation; pregnancy tests; 
parturition; sperm physiology; semen evaluation; collection and storage of 
semen; factors affecting fertility rates and the primary causes of sterility 
in females and males. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 202 or approval 
of Head of Department. 


437. Marketing and Grading of Livestock and Meats. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

Factors determining market classes and grades of feeder, stocker, and 
slaughter animals; grading feeder, stocker, and slaughter animals; marketing 
machinery and handling market livestock; purebred sales; shipping losses; 
shrinkage; fills. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


442. Advanced Livestock Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


An advanced course in the selection and evaluation of livestock. Prereq- 
uisite: Animal Husbandry 315 or approval of Head of Department. 
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444, Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A consideration of feed energy and its utilization. A study of the 
metabolic and physiological bases for quantitative requirements of large ani- 
mals for nutrients. Comparison of the nutrition of ruminants and monogas- 
tric animals. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 303; Poultry Science 411 or 
approval of Head of Department. 


447. Advanced Meat Selection. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


An advanced course in the selection and evaluation of carcasses and whole- 
sale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb as they are correlated with live animal 
evaluation. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 317 or approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


A review of current literature and research problems related to the 
livestock industry. Prominent men in the field of animal husbandry may be 
invited to conduct the seminar. For senior students in animal husbandry. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of animal 
husbandry. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Advanced Livestock Management. Credit 3. S 


A special three-week workshop course for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture to be offered during the summer. This course includes problems in all 
phases of animal production selected by the group under the supervision of 
the instructor. : 


605, 606. Advancements in Beef Cattle Production. (3-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. I, Il 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of beef cattle production; the application of the basic principles 
of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, and 
management of beef cattle. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 306, 406; or 
approval of Head of Department. 


616. Animal Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The specialized study of animal genetics and population genetics especially 
as related to the improvement of herds, flocks, or other groups within a spe- 
cies. Emphasis is placed on causes of change in gene frequency, methods of 
selection, systems of mating and heterosis; the inter-relationship among these 
forces and their measurement. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 306; Ge- 
netics 603; Statistics 406. 


619, 620. Advancements in Sheep and Angora Goat Production. (3-0). 
Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of sheep and angora goat production; the application of the 
basic principles of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the 
feeding, breeding, and management of sheep and angora goats. Prerequisites: 
Animal Husbandry 306, 414; or approval of Head of Department. (Offered 
in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


621, 622. Advancements in Swine Production. (3-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relating to the 
various phases of swine production; the application of the basic principles of 
nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, and 
management of hogs; fitting swine production to the whole farm enterprise; 
special problems relating to the planning and operation of swine production 
units. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 306, 412; or approval of Head of 
Department. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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628. Animal Breeding. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the current status of 
knowledge in the field of animal breeding through a critical survey of the 
literature. Emphasis is given papers dealing with problems of breeding for 
quantitative traits of economic importance in farm animals including beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, poultry, sheep, and swine. Considerable attention is 
focused on methods which have been used or are available for use in studying 
animal breeding problems. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 616. (Offered 
in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


631. Physiology of Reproduction. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A eritique of scientific literature concerning the processes of reproduction 
in farm mammals. Students will compile, evaluate, and summarize the litera- 
ture on various phases of this subject. Consideration will be given to special 
problems on which further investigations are desirable and methods of out- 
lining research projects for them. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 433. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

Important current developments in the field of animal husbandry. Review 
of current literature and presentation of papers on selected animal husbandry 
topics. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; major in animal husbandry. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Advanced studies in animal husbandry problems and procedures. Prob- 
lems assigned according to the experience, interest, and needs of the individual 
student. Registration by approval of Head of Department. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Investigations leading to the student’s thesis or dissertation in the fields 
of animal production, meats, wool and mohair, nutrition, inheritance of farm 
animals, and physiology of reproduction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion. 


Division of Architecture 


Professor T. R. Holleman, 
Professors J. G. McGuire, M. M. Rotsch, Willard Strode, Richard Vrooman%*, 
R. F. White; Associate Professor B. H. Evans; Assistant Professors W. G. 
Horsley, S. T. Lanford, J. H. Marsh, III, M. A. Nowak, A. L. Stacell, W. C. 
Steward, Guillermo Vidaud, W. G. Wagner, J. C. Walden**, C. R. Watson; 
Instructors 8S. M. Vaught, D. G. Woodcock; Lecturer Joseph Donaldson, Jr.; 
Visiting Critics C. Granger, A. Peery, C. C. Rudd 


ARCHITECTURE 


101. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. I, S 


_ Analysis and application of the principles of design, with emphasis on the 
visual elements and the basic concept of their organization. 


102. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. II, S 


_ Extension of Architecture 101. Further study and application of the 
principles of design, with emphasis on the proper use of materials in the basic 
order of space. Prerequisite: Architecture 101. 


115. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. I, S 
Drafting techniques; the principles of shades and shadows; perspective 
drawing. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-63. 
**On leave of absence from 6-1-62 to 5-31-64. 
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116. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


Continuation of Architecture 115; perspective drawing; techniques of 
architectural delineation and graphic design. Prerequisite: Architecture 115. 


201.) Desion Il (0-12):— Credit: 42.1 


Extension of first-year design principles and graphics. Studies of struc- 
tures and structural materials. Site and building relationships. Design of 
simple buildings. Color selection. Prerequisites: Architecture 102, 116. 


202. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. II 


Continuation of Architecture 201. More thorough detailing of design 
solutions, especially in small buildings. Prerequisites: Architecture 201, 205. 


205. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. I, S 


Application of principles of design to graphic art concepts, media and 
techniques. Prerequisites: Architecture 102 for architectural students; equiv- 
alent experience preferred for others. 


206. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II, S 


Continuation of Architecture 205. Further application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 205 or equivalent. 


227. Structural Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


(For Design Students) Examination of structural systems and their 
structural, economic, and esthetic suitability as applied to architectural prob- 
lems. Review of first year mathematics and an introduction to calculus as 
applied to structural design. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 116. 


228. Elements of Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Analysis of the external effects of a force system acting on a body at 
rest. Determination of section properties with emphasis leading to archi- 
tectural structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 227 or Mathematics 2238. 


253. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of materials of construction, their properties, manufacture, char- 
acteristics, and uses. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


254. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Selection of materials, methods of construction. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 253. 


301. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. I 
Intermediate design stressing complete solutions to individual problems. 
Emphasis on concept, methods, and materials of construction. Seminars deal- 


ing with architectural and related design fields. Prerequisite: Architecture 
202. 


302. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Further studies in intermediate design enlarging upon Architecture 301. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 301. 


305. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. I, S 


_Continuation of Architecture 206. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 206 or equivalent. 


306. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


_Continuation of Architecture 305. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 305 or equivalent. 
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325. Survey of Contemporary Art. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

A survey of the background and development of contemporary art, in- 
cluding the objectives, terminology, idioms, techniques and media of painting, 
sculpture and the graphic arts, with particular emphasis on their relation to 
architecture and the allied arts. Prerequisites: Junior classification for 
architecture students; sophomore classification for others. 


326. Survey of Contemporary Art. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Extension of Architecture 325, with emphasis on relating contemporary 
art trends to cultural and technological developments. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 325 or equivalent. 


327. Basic Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fundamentals of strength of materials with emphasis on their applica- 
tion to architectural structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 228. 


328. Steel Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Application of the principles of statics and strength of materials to the 
design of architectural steel structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 327. 


331. Mechanics and Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A terminal course designed to acquaint the student with the general prin- 
ciples of mechanics and strength of materials and to give him some facility 
in their application to simple framing systems. (For student in Industrial 
Education.) Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 101; Physics 201. 


335. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 
To acquaint and familiarize students with types, classes, functions, and 
limitations of mechanical and electrical equipment and their components. 
Various systems of plumbing, piping, heating, cooling, electrical distribution 
and wiring systems are studied in their relation to building construction. 
Prerequisites: Physics 202; junior classification. 


336. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Architecture 335. Further study is made of the com- 
ponents of mechanical and electrical equipment as to their logical applications 
in completed systems of plumbing, space conditioning, and electrical wiring. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 335. 


339. Art and Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Historical survey of the cultures of man with respect to art and archi- 
tecture. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


340. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Historical study of the development of architecture from the Pre-Classic 
through the Greek and Roman Classic, the Early Christian, Byzantine, Sara- 
cenic, and Romanesque periods. Prerequisites: Architecture 339 for students 
in architecture; junior classification for others. 


401. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. I 


Architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analysis, research 
and design. Study of relationship of architecture, landscape architecture, city 
and regional planning, and other related design fields. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 302. 


402. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Continuation of Architecture 401, with architectural and planning prob- 
lems of a more complex nature. Prerequisite: Architecture 401. 


427. Concrete Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Study of reinforced concrete for architectural structures; analysis and 
design; systems of forming. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 
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428. Roof Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S 


The analysis and design of conventional roof system; roof trusses, beams 
and columns, and current roof deck systems. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


433. Architectural Environment. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


Study of environmental factors related to architectural design in terms 
of natural lighting, natural ventilation and sound. Prerequisites: Physics 
202; junior classification. 


439. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Historical study of the development of architecture from the Gothic 
through the Renaissance and Post-Renaissance periods of Europe. Prerequi- 
site: Architecture 340. 


440. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Historical study of American Period architecture, and the background, 
principles, philosophies, and significant figures of the Contemporary Move- 
ment in America and Europe. Prerequisite: Architecture 439. 


454. Specifications and Working Drawings. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 
Detailed specifications; supervision and superintendence; building laws 

and codes; working drawings. Prerequisites: Architecture 202, 254. 

500. Summer Practice. Twelve weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in architectural offices or with building contractors as 
the student may be registered in the Design curriculum or in the Construction 
curriculum. Required previous to registration for the fifth year. 


501. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. I tT 


Advanced architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analysis, 
programming, research, site study, concept, consideration of related design 
fields, client contact and promotion. Prerequisite: Architecture 402. 


502. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. II + 


Continuation of Architecture 501; problems of a more complex nature, 
with emphasis on awareness of office practice. Prerequisite: Architecture 
501. 


527. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. I f 
Advanced studies in the systems of architectural structures. Prerequi- 

sites: Architecture 427, 428. 

528. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. II f 


Study of structural problems as related to actual professional practice; 
special consideration of design factors, new materials, codes, economy, specifi- 
cation surveys of costs. Prerequisite: Architecture 527. 


554. Professional Practice. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II iy 


To familiarize the student with the usual problems of office practice, 
professional relations, ethics, building law and contracts. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification. 


556. City Planning. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 

Survey of planning principles and procedures; legal aspects; physical and 
social development of the city; housing. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
581. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


__ Seminars presented orally by students, faculty, and professional people, 
with subjects relating to architecture and the construction of buildings. Pre- 
requisite: Fifth year classification. 


585. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, Ii, S 


A course which permits work on a special project in architecture, land- 
scape architecture, or construction. Project must be approved by the Head 
of the Division of Architecture. Prerequisites: Fifth year classification in 
architecture or senior classification in landscape architecture; approval of the 
Head of the Division. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


627. Contemporary and Creative Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Studies and analyses of contemporary and creative structures as related 
to architectural design, with emphasis on esthetic considerations, structural 
limitations and design, functional use, construction procedures and estimates 
of cost. Prerequisite: Architecture 528 or the equivalent. 


628. Contemporary and Creative Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Architecture 627. Studies and analyses of contemporary 
and creative structures as related to architectural design with emphasis on 
esthetic considerations, structural limitations and design, functional use, con- 
struction procedures and estimates of cost. Prerequisite: Architecture 627. 


629, 630. History and Archaeology. (2-0). Credit 2 each semester. I, II 


Individual problems of study and research in the field of American archi- 
tecture and archaeology. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II, S 

Review of current work in architecture; original presentation on selected 
topics. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, 8 

Individual problems involving the application of theory and practice in 
the design and construction of buildings and groups of buildings. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


201. History of Landscape Design. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the art of landscape design from the earliest efforts to the 
present day. Lectures, reference reading, library sketches, and reports. 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks, required. No credit. S 


Approved summer practice with a recognized landscape architect or 
nursery. 


304. Landscape Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Treatment of various phases of work included in a landscape development. 
Finish grading, drainage, and preparation of detailed drawings. Field prac- 
tice in construction phases. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


305. Planting Design. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The use of plant materials in the composition of landscape design. Study 
of the mass form and texture of plant materials in relation to one another 
as well as to structures and site development. Plans, sketches, and models. 
Prerequisites: Floriculture 207; Landscape Architecture 320. 


320. Landscape Design I. (0-12). Credit 4. I 


Delineation of landscape forms; drafting, lettering and introductory com- 
position, analysis and solution of typical site problems. Prerequisites: Archi- 
tecture 102, 116; Floriculture 207. 


321. Landscape Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. II 


A second course in landscape design. Arranged to give a general knowl- 
edge of the various problems met in the practice of landscape architecture, 
including private, semi-public, and public areas. Prerequisites: Civil Engi- 
neering 201; Landscape Architecture 320. 


404. Landscape Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Landscape Architecture 304. More advanced problems 
in landscape development are covered. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 
304, 
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411. Landscape Design for the Architect and Engineer. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Designed to present the principles of, and technical requirements involved 
in the landscape development of residential, industrial, and other outdoor 
areas. Special emphasis is placed on the relationship of the architectural and 
engineering professions to such developments. Not open to students majoring 
in landscape architecture. 


420. Landscape Design III. (1-15). Credit 6. I 

Major landscape design problems and their respective applications. Pri- 
vate estates, parks, subdivisions, and other private and public areas. Plans, 
sketches, and models. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 321. 


421. Landscape Design IV. (1-15). Credit 6. II 

Advanced landscape design. A continuation of Landscape Architecture 
420. More advanced problems as assigned with added emphasis on city and 
regional planning. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 420. 


Basic Courses 


Director S. A. Kerley, 
Professor D. F. Parry; Assistant Professors U. W. Crow, L. H. Hope, 
W. D. Kutach; Instructor R. L. Provost 


102. College Reading. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II,S 

A laboratory course designed to develop in students maximal proficiency 
in reading college level materials. Rate of reading, comprehension, and 
vocabulary are improved through programmed exercises and use of teaching 
machines. Skills important in surveying, skimming, scanning, reviewing, 
and studying written material are developed. Students with advanced 
standing may emphasize research, scientific, or analytic reading skills. 


103. College Study. (0-2). Credit1. I, II,S 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the prin- 
ciples of learning and their application to the study of specific college sub- 
jects. Planning study activities, notetaking, basic textbook study methods, 
examination skills, preparing reports, and other factors related to academic 
success are considered in this course. Self-tests and exercises for improving 
basic abilities and achievements in various courses are provided. 


105. The World of Work. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to familiarize the student who has not decided upon 
a vocational goal with the demands, required skills, and rewards of various 
occupational areas. Most of the major occupational areas will be studied 
intensively and each student will be given an opportunity for studying his 
aptitudes and interests and relating them to various vocational requirements. 


106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A survey course designed to acquaint the student with the various schools 
of thought and the many areas of knowledge which comprise our culture. 
Such disciplines as philosophy, social and physical sciences, religion, law, and 
literature will be investigated. 


Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition 


Professor C. M. Lyman, 
Professors J. R. Couch, H. O. Kunkel, J. M Prescott, Raymond Reiser, 
L. R. Richardson; Associate Professors B. J. Camp, J. W. Dieckert, U. G. 
Whitehouse; Assistant Professor P. F. Parks; Lecturer H. R. Crookshank 


312. Veterinary Physiological Chemistry. (3-6). Credit 5. I 


A study of the chemical nature of physiological processes, including the 
synthesis and breakdown of body tissues and the chemical changes undergone 
by metabolites from ingestion to excretion. Variations among domestic ani- 
mals in normal and abnormal conditions will be considered. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 228. 


BIOCHEMISTRY AND NUTRITION 217 


401. Human Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I ; 


A study of the functions of food constituents in health and in physio- 
logical stress. The economic, national, and international aspects of human 
nutrition. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


410. Introductory Biochemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I i? 


The chemistry of the major constituents of living organisms. Biophysical 
and biochemical processes in plants and animals are stressed. The laboratory 
work includes the application of quantitative analytical procedures to plant 
and animal tissues and fluids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 223 and 231 or 228. 


430. Electron Microscopy. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Descriptive treatment of various aspects of electron microscopy and lab- 
oratory practice employing selected specimens. Elementary discussion of 
electron optics, design of electron microscopes, photographic plates, under- 
focusing, overfocusing, asymmetry, colloidal state, shadow casting. Bio- 
logical and physical science applications in all technical departmental fields 
of the College given equal attention. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate 
classification in a physical or biological science, or approval of the instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1to4. I, II,S 


A course for advanced undergraduates to permit laboratory investigations 
or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. Prereq- 
uisite: Approval of Head of the Department. 


Animal Husbandry 444. Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 
See Department of Animal Husbandry for a full description of this course. 


Poultry Science 411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I 7 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


611. General Biochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Chemistry of the principal constituents of living cells, with an introduc- 
tion to intermediary metabolism. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316, 228. 


612. Laboratory Procedures in Biochemistry. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the appli- 
cation of chemical and biological methods to the solution of fundamental 
biochemical problems. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611 or 
registration therein. 


613. Vitamins. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The role of vitamins in animal nutrition and their occurrence in plant 
and animal tissues. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


614. The Determination of Vitamins and Minerals. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with methods for 
the determination of vitamins and minerals in biological materials. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 613 or registration therein. 


615. Experimental Animal Procedures. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course involving the management, preparation of purified 
rations, and the production and cure of nutritional diseases. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 613, 614 or registration therein. 


618. Chemistry and Metabolism of Lipids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

An advanced course in lipid chemistry and metabolism. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 
619. Proteins. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Advanced studies on the chemical, physical, and biological properties of 
proteins. Particular emphasis will be placed on the biological synthesis and 
metabolism of proteins. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 
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620. Advanced Biochemical Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. S 

A laboratory course involving practice in the use of special techniques 
and instruments employed in biochemical research and the isolation, identifi- 
cation, and analysis of biological compounds. Preparation of representative 
enzymes and laboratory work on factors affecting their action. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 612, 624. 


624. Enzymes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

General principles of enzyme chemistry. The physical chemistry of en- 
zyme action. Types of enzymes and coenzymes. Enzymes in the patterns of 
metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611; Chemistry 324 
or 342; or approval of instructor. 


626. Radioisotopes Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A general course on the nature and utilization of isotopes in chemical and 
biochemical studies. History, general properties of nuclei, nuclear reactions, 
radiations; health physics and instrumentation will be included. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 316, 317; Physics 201, 202. 


627. Mineral Nutrition and Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A study of the role of minerals in animal nutrition with emphasis on 
physiological function, biochemical interrelationships with other minerals and 
other nutrients, deficiency symptoms and nutritional significance. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or 611. 


630. Metabolism. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A descriptive consideration of the various chemical pathways of metab- 
olism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 613. 


632. Radioactive Tracer Techniques in Metabolism. (1-3) or (1-6). 
Credit 2 or 3. II 
The use of isotopes in measuring the metabolic pool, precursor-product 
relationships, isotopic competition, cycles and intermediates, isotopic dilution 
and double dilution, permeability, adsorption and absorption and assay of 
common elements. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 612, 626, 
or approval of instructor. 


634. Techniques in Lipid Chemistry. (0-6). Credit 2. II 

This course is designed to acquaint the student with recently developed 
techniques in chemical and biochemical investigations. Prerequisites: Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition 612, and 618 or registration therein. 


640. Clinical Chemistry. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

A study of the quantitative distribution of body constituents and their 
physiological interpretations. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 
yea or 611, or Biology 483, or Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

The study and discussion of original articles in biochemistry and nutrition 
and related fields designed to broaden the understanding of problems in the 
field and to stimulate research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

An advanced course in biochemical laboratory procedures including prep- 
arations and instrumentation. Problems designed according to the experience, 
interests, and needs of the individual student. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

Research for thesis or dissertation. Laboratory facilities are available 
for original investigations in various phases of biochemistry and nutrition. 
Prerequisite: Approval of major advisor. 


BIOLOGY 279 


Genetics 631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


See Genetics Section in the Department of Plant Sciences for a full 
description of this course. 


Department of Biology 


Professor J. G. Mackin, 
Professors S. O. Brown, L. S. Dillon, W. J. Dobson, H. L. Gravett, S. H. 
Hopkins, Charles LaMotte, J. J. Sperry; Associate Professors E. W. Hupp, 
G. M. Krise, A. B. Medlen, N. P. Wood; Assistant Professors W. J. Clark, 
D. D. McClain, Jr.; Instructors J. L. Boswell, R. W. Flournoy, 
Z. J. Kapadia, J. L. Murad, W. V. Robertson 


Courses in the biological sciences administered by the Department of 
Biology include sequential programs in botany, microbiology, and zoology. 
All courses, irrespective of subject matter area, bear the departmental desig- 
nation (Biology), and a course number from a single numerical sequence. 
The nature of the offerings is more clearly indicated, however, by the subject 
matter grouping shown on the following pages. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 


115. Survey of Biology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


A summarization of biological forms and principles and their impact upon 
man and his affairs. 


225. Personal and Public Health. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A general introduction to personal and community health. Designed 
primarily to enable the individual to utilize available knowledge and facilities 
to raise the health standard of his home and community. 


330. Life Science. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Readings of grouped essays covering fifteen of the major subdivisions of 
life science together with integrating lectures designed to fit each into its 
place in life and industry. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (Not open to 
those with more than 7 hours of credit in biology.) 


337. Organic Evolution. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

A study of the evidences of the evolution of plants, animals, and man. 
Phylogeny and interrelationships of living things, the main lines of evolution, 
enter and the origin of species will be studied; man and the future con- 
sidered. 


439. The Development of the Biological Sciences. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A survey of the beginnings and development of biological discoveries and 
the lives and contributions of men who were outstanding in the general field 
of biology before 1900. Prerequisite: Fifteen hours of biological science. 


481. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. I + 


Recent advances. For graduates and advanced undergraduate majors in 
either microbiology, botany, or zoology. May be repeated once for credit not 
to exceed two hours. 


482. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. II 7 


Integration of the branches of biological science. May be repeated once 
for credit not to exceed two hours. 


485. Biological Problems. Credit 1to4. I, II 

Problems in the various phases of plant, animal, and bacteriological sci- 
ence. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of ranking professor in 
field chosen. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


600. Teaching of High School Biology. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

A study of the problems and techniques of teaching biology in the sec- 
ondary school, along with appropriate subject matter. The laboratory work 
emphasizes those exercises, projects, and materials which are most useful in 
the high school biology laboratory and in stimulating interest in the subject. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the Heads of the Biology and Education and Psy- 
chology Departments. 


654. Radiation Biology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Lecture and demonstration reviewing the physical theory of radiations 
important to living organisms with especial emphasis on ionizing radiation; 
X-ray, gamma, alpha, beta and neutron. Survey of the effects of ionizing 
radiations on biological systems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
biological or agricultural science. 


660. Aquatic Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A study of fresh water as an environment; its physical and chemical 
characteristics; the plant and animal communities which inhabit it; and the 
mechanisms by which the physical and chemical characteristics and the inter- 
actions of the biological populations affect the distribution, population dynam- 
ics, and productivity of the aquatic organisms. Prerequisites: Biology 327 
and 435 or the equivalent; graduate classification or approval of the in- 
structor. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


661. Cellular Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A consideration of the physiochemical nature of the cell and its relation- 
ship to the environment with emphasis on conversion of energy and matter as 
required by the cell as a living unit. Prerequisites: Graduate classification 
in biology or animal or plant science; approval of the instructor. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


Detailed reports on specific topics in the field chosen. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification in the appropriate field. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Limited investigations in fields other than those chosen for thesis or 
dissertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Approval of ranking 
professor in the field chosen. 


BOTANY 


101. General Botany of Seed Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


The seed plant as a living unit; external and internal structures in rela- 
tion to life processes; reproduction and life history. 


102. ‘Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 

Designed to give training in the use of keys and in the identification of 
flowering plants, family characteristics and relationships, and other applied 
phases of plant science. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


327. Fundamental Plant Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


_ Structural, reproductive, and taxonomic features of representatives of the 
major plant groups, with particular attention to groups not covered in Biology 
101. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


349. Plant Taxonomy. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Study and identification of the flora of selected areas, techniques of 
collection and preparation of plant specimens. Studies in plant distribution 
and relationships. Prerequisite: Biology 101 or 115. 


BIOLOGY 281 


353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 

An introduction to the study of fungi, including structure, reproduction, 
ecological relationships, and taxonomic aspects. Prerequisites: Biology 101, 
206, or approval of instructor. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


453. Plant Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 

Fundamental anatomy of the vegetative and reproductive organs of the 
plant with emphasis on development of tissue types. Technique of staining 
and mounting of plant tissues. Prerequisite: Six hours of plant sciences 
including Biology 101 or the equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


608. Ecology and Taxonomy of the Algae. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

A study of the form, structure, reproduction, and ecology of the algae, 
with detailed work on selected locally available forms, both marine and fresh 
water. Prerequisite: Biology 327 or 353 or approval of the instructor. (To 
be offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


615. Cytology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

An intensive study of the organization and activities of the cell, with em- 
phasis on topics related to cytogenetics and cytotaxonomy. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


619. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

Principles of taxonomy. Phylogenetic considerations and criteria used 
in schemes of classification. History of classification. Nomenclature and 
identification. Field and herbarium techniques. Prerequisites: Biology 102, 
327, or approval of the instructor. 


620. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Survey of Angiosperms with emphasis on relationships. Biosystematics 
and modern taxonomy. Procedures in monograph preparation. Monographers. 
Field and herbarium techniques with problems designed for individual needs 
and interests. Prerequisite: Biology 619 or approval of the instructor. 


623. Plant Morphology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the anatomical, reproductive, and organogenetic features of 
representative vascular plants; emphasis on economic forms. Prerequisite: 
Biology 327 or the equivalent. 


651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Detailed studies of the fungi, with emphasis on life cycles of repre- 
sentative forms; genetics and cytology; principles of taxonomy; ecology and 
geographical distribution. Prerequisite: Biology 353 or approval of the 
instructor. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


206. Introductory Microbiology. (2-4). Credit 3. I, II 

Relation of microorganisms to agriculture, industry, and health of man, 
animals, and plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; 3 hours of biology. 
351. Fundamentals of Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Basic microbiology; comparative morphology, taxonomy, pathogenesis, 
ecology, variation, physiology of microorganisms. Required for students 
majoring in biology. Recommended for science majors. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 227; 3 hours of biology; or approval of the instructor. 


438. Bacterial Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A detailed study of the physiological activities of bacteria. Prerequisite: 
Biology 206. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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457. Bacterial Ecology. (2-6). Credit 4. II i) 
Relation of bacteria to their environment, especially to other microorgan- 

isms. Methods of isolation, identification, and differentiation. Prerequisite: 

Biology 206. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 

Biology 353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 
See page 281 for a full description of this course. 


Biology 661. Cellular Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
See page 280 for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I f 
See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 326. Food Bacteriology. (3-3). Credit 4. II T 
See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 
Veterinary Microbiology 301. Microorganisms in Animal Diseases. (1-4). 
Credit 2. 


See Department of Veterinary Microbiology for a full description of this 
course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


635. Physiology of Microorganisms. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

An advanced consideration of the physiological activities of bacteria with 
special emphasis on metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 
312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 
647. Industrial Microbiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II i 

Microorganism as the basis of industrial processes. Practice includes 
antibiotic assay; analysis of products of metabolism, and fermentation bal- 
ances. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. 
(Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
Biology 608. Ecology and Taxonomy of the Algae. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

See page 281 for a full description of this course. 


Biology 630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See page 284 for a full description of this course. 


Biology 651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 
See page 281 for a full description of this course. 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 
See Plant Physiology and Pathology Section of the Department of Plant 
Sciences for a full description of this course. 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). 
Credit 3. II 
See Plant Physiology and Pathology Section of the Department of Plant 
Sciences for a full description of this course. 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


_ See Plant Physiology and Pathology Section of the Department of Plant 
. Sciences for a full description of this course. 


ZOOLOGY 


107. Vertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


_ ._ Structure, physiology, and development of animals; emphasis on the 
biology of vertebrates. 
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108. Invertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification, comparison, anatomy, and physiology of invertebrate ani- 
mals. Specimens from the more important invertebrate phyla are studied 
in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of the instructor. 


217. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. I 


Comparative anatomy of the Prochordates and the lower vertebrates 
through Reptilia. Laboratory animals: Molgula, Dolichoglossus, Amphioxus, 
Squalus, Necturus, and Phrynosoma. Prerequisites: Biology 107, 108. 


218. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. II 
Comparative anatomy of birds and the mammals. Laboratory animals: 
the chicken and the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 217. 
219. Mammalian Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
Principles of normal anatomy of cat and man. Nature and causes of 
mechanical injuries of man. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 
220. Physiology and Hygiene. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Biology 219. Normal and abnormal physiology of man. 
Prerequisite: Biology 219. 
325. Physical Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
Man’s relation to and position in the animal kingdom. Physical charac- 
teristics of mankind. Fossil and living types. Races and racial characteris- 
tics. Somatotypes. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological science. 
343. Histology. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 
Normal tissues of vertebrates including histogenesis of some. Histo- 
genesis and organography of mammalian tissues reviewed. Prerequisite: 
Biology 217. 
344. Embryology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Introduction to general and comparative vertebrate embryology; em- 
phasis on early development of frog, chick, and pig. Prerequisite: Biology 
VALE S 
422. Microtechnique. (1-6). Credit 3. II 7 


Standard methods in the preparation of permanent microscopic slides of 
plant and animal tissues. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological science, 
including histology. 

433. General Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 


Fundamental physiology of protoplasm; basic processes and functions of 
organs and systems. Emphasis is placed on digestion, respiration, metab- 
olism, excretion, muscular contraction, and reproduction. Prerequisites: Biol- 
ogy 107 and either graduate classification, Biology 218, or the equivalent. 
434. Circulatory and Nerve Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Comparative functions of the circulatory, nervous system, and of the or- 
gans of special sense. Prerequisites: Biology 218; or Biology 107 and senior 
or graduate classification in an animal science. 


435. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


Morphology, taxonomy, biology, and phylogeny of invertebrate animals. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of the instructor. 


436. Animal Parasitology. (3-3). Credit 4. II Tt 


Study of parasitic worms and protozoa; laboratory methods in parasitol- 
ogy. Prerequisite: Biology 435 or equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 
603. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


Phylogeny of vertebrates based on comparative anatomy, histology, em- 
bryology, and distribution. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 3438, 344, or the 
equivalent. 
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604. Advanced Embryology. (1-5). Credit 3. I 

Comparative and experimental studies of the mechanics of embryonic 
development. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 348, 344, or the equivalent. (Of- 
fered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


627. Helminthology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of the parasitic worms, especially Trematoda, Cestoda, Nematoda, 
and Acanthocephala. Prerequisite: Biology 4386. (Offered in 1964-65 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) . 


630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

Morphology, taxonomy, physiology, reproduction, phylogeny, ecology, and 
life history of both free living and parasitic protozoa. May be taken con- 
currently with parasitology. Prerequisite: Biology 108. (Offered in 1963-64 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


632. Methods in General Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Methods for the quantitative study of metabolism, respiration, circulation, 
excretion, movement, and other basic physiological phenomena. Recent ad- 
vances in physiological methods to be presented on a seminar basis. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 483 or the equivalent. 


649. Biology of the Endocrine Glands. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the structure, development, comparative anatomy, and phys- 
iology of the endocrine glands of the different animal groups. Prerequisites: 
Three hours of either anatomy or anatomy and physiology. 


653. Zoogeography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the distribution of animals during geologic and present times; 
emphasis on the role of ecology and the effects of geography upon terrestrial 
and marine distribution. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological sciences, 
including at least 3 hours of advanced courses. 


656. Analytical Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Designed to acquaint the student with certain quantitative histochemical 
techniques in plant and animal science as applied to nucleoproteins, carbo- 
hydrates, lipids, and enzymes. Presentation of cytological evidences which 
aid in localizing the activities of nucleoproteins in cell metabolism. Prereq- 
uisites: Biology 343 or 453 or the equivalent; Chemistry 227. 


Division of Business Administration 


Professor R. M. Stevenson, 
Professors P. B. Goode, T. R. Hamilton, S. C. Hoyle, Jr.; Associate Professors 
R. L. Elkins, T. D. Letbetter, W. 8S. Manning, E. S. Packenham, J. E. Roche, 
N. A. Stewart, Jr.. H. G. Thompson, Jr.; Assistant Professors R. D. Amason, 
R. T. Cherry, H. M. Courtney*, A. E. Crotty, J. H. Dozier, W. E. Eckles, 
W. C. House, Jr., D. C. Lowe, J. E. Oliver, R. A. Porter, Jr., J. L. Sandstedt, 
D. F. Simons, W. C. Tadlock, R. D. Thompson, J. V. VanIngen; 
Instructors R. T. Ames, H. F. Lyles, W. L. Thornton 


105. Introduction to Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il, S 


Provides an over-all picture of business operations, develops a business 
vocabulary, and directs the thinking of each student to the field of business 
best suited to his interest and talent. Subject matter includes an analysis of 
the specialized fields within the business organization and of the role of 
business in modern society. 


*Qn leate of absence from 8-31-62 to 9-1-63. 
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106. Business Organization. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 

The relation of the manager to the organization; authority, delegation, 
responsibility; the span of management; functional analysis of organization 
and management; and organization for production, distribution, and finance. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 105 or approval of the instructor. 


211. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 

Nature and scope of law; court system; homestead and exemption laws of 
Texas; law of contracts; principal and agent; business organizations, in- 
cluding partnerships and corporations; the Texas community property laws. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


212. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 

Additional studies in the law of business, dealing with bailments, carriers, 
mortgages, suretyships, negotiable instruments, banks and banking, wills and 
estates, sales, bankruptcy. Prerequisite: Business Administration 211. 


227. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II,S 

An introductory course designed to serve as a foundation for study of 
advanced accounting and to furnish a knowledge of accounting which will be 
of value to students in other fields. The subject matter includes: analysis 
and recording of business transactions; use of journal and ledger; trial balance 
and work sheet; adjusting and closing entries; accounting statements; payroll 
records and payroll taxes; introduction to partnership accounting; special 
journals and ledgers; business papers and business procedures related to 
accounting; voucher system. 


228. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, 11,8 

A continuation of Business Administration 227. Internal control; part- 
nership and corporation accounting; accounting for manufacturing concerns; 
analysis and interpretation of statements. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 227. 


303. Statistical Method. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II,S 


Collection, tabulation, presentation, and analysis of data. A study of 
sampling, graphics, averages, ratios and coefficients, dispersion, skewness, 
probability and error, index numbers, seasonal and long-time trend, barom- 
eters, correlation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. 


304. Business Cycles and Business Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An empirical and statistical study of economic fluctuations; theory, 
causes and control of business cycles; business barometers and forecasting. 
Study of economic and statistical services. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 308. 


310. Credit Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The elements of mercantile and consumer credit; organization of a credit 
department; sources of credit information; collection tools and procedures. 


314. Advertising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Place of advertising in business; advertising media, such as the news- 
paper, tradepaper, magazine, direct mail, poster, and the radio; description 
of the various methods of advertising; development of copy and layout of 
advertisements; consumer habits and psychology; methods of investigations 
for advertising campaigns; cost of advertising; legal and ethical problems 
involved in advertising; consideration of advertising from the standpoint of 
consumers. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


315. Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 

A general introductory course dealing with the theory and practice of 
insurance and its economic and social significance. A critical examination is 
made of the various types of life, fire, and automobile contracts available for 
protection against personal and business risks. In addition a brief study is 
made of state and federal insurance plans, suretyship, and other casualty 
and property coverages. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 
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317. Punch Card Methods. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II 


Instruction and practice in the operation of punch card machines for the 
handling of accounting and statistical data. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 228, 303. 


320. Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This basic life insurance course presents the fundamentals of life insur- 
ance and annuities for the future life underwriter. The economic background 
of life insurance, and the various life insurance and annuity contracts are- 
discussed relative to their utilization in private life and business. Included 
are fundamentals of rate-making, reserves, cash surrender values, dividends, 
and the selection of risks. Prerequisite: Business Administration 315. 


321. Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A study of institutions, processes, and problems involved in transferring 
goods from producers to consumers, with emphasis on economic and social 
aspects. 


322. Property Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the principles and practices of property insurance designed 
for those who enter either the property and casualty insurance or property 
management fields. The course includes fire and allied lines contracts, con- 
sequential losses, protection of the mortgagee, transportation insurance (both 
ocean and inland), multiple line contracts, and rate-making. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 315. 


324. Casualty Insurance and Suretyship. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course places emphasis upon the principles of casualty insurance and 
surety bonding. Employer’s liability insurance is studied in conjunction with 
workmen’s compensation insurance. The liability risks of business, profes- 
sional, and personal activities are discussed. Theft, disability, aviation, glass, 
power plant, and credit insurance are discussed. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 315. 


325. Retailing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
Fundamental operations of retailing concerns and the need for effective 


coordination of retailing activities. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
321; Economics 208, 204. 


327. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Working papers and preparation of statements; correction of books and 
statements; special phases of corporation accounting; cash and receivables; 
inventories, investments. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


328. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S 


Investments; tangible and intangible fixed assets; liabilities; reserves; 
statement analysis; statement of application of funds; cash-flow statement; 
statements from incomplete records; quasi-reorganizations, business combina- 
tions, divisive reorganizations; income tax allocation; price-level impact on 
financial statements. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


329. Elementary Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, ILS 


Development of cost accounting principles relating to material, labor, and 
manufacturing expenses; basic cost accounting practices and procedures, with 
special emphasis on job order costing; survey of principles and practices of 
process cost accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


330. Advanced Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S t 


Special phases of partnership accounting; joint ventures; consignments; 
installment sales, accounting for insurance costs; statement of affairs and ac- 
counting for insolvent concerns; compound interest; home office and branch 
accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 828 or registration there- 
in. 
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332. Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 

Advanced process cost procedures, costing of joint and by-products, esti- 
mated cost, standard costs, managerial reports and analysis for cost control, 
direct costing, break-even analysis. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
329. 


335. Administrative Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 

Designed to acquaint the student with the uses of accounting data. It 
will include a study of the basic accounting concepts; the use of budgets; the 
analysis and interpretation of accounting reports; cost control, and methods 
of measuring performance. Not open to students majoring in accounting. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


337. Data Processing. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

Use of electronic computers for recording and reporting, sorting; search- 
ing; collating; file maintenance; integrated data processing; coding of infor- 
mation; tables and approximations; storage of information; practical applica- 
tion. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


341. Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 

A survey of the principles underlying the financial practices and financial 
management of the modern business corporation. A study will be made of 
advantages and disadvantages of the corporation, sources of long-term and 
short-term credit, working capital, surplus and dividend policy, expansion and 
combination problems, and failure and reorganization. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 203 or the equivalent. 


363. Principles of Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 

An intensive study of the planning, organizing, motivating, and con- 
trolling functions in the process of modern business management. Emphasis 
is directed toward the development of a coordinated managerial philosophy 
in the realm of production, finance, and distribution. The analytical approach 
to the solution of business problems will be followed in this course. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification or approval of the instructor. 


403. Income Tax. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 

Income tax legislation; the present income tax law and regulations; treas- 
ury decisions, court decisions, and departmental rulings; income tax problems 
and returns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


406. Managerial Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 

A study of the uses of accounting information by management. Empha- 
sis is placed on accounting procedures and reports essential to management. 
Cost analysis, cost control, budgeting and controllership. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 329. 


407. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 

Auditing procedures used by internal auditors and independent public ac- 
countants; preparation of working papers. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 328, 329. 


408. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A continuation of Business Administration 407. Work on an audit prac- 
tice case with preparation of working papers and audit report, case studies 
involving auditing problems in special situations. (Required of students 
who plan to enter public accounting.) Prerequisite: Business Administration 
407. 


409. Survey of Accounting Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


A survey of accounting designed for students majoring in engineering 
and architecture. The course provides for a survey of accounting procedures, 
basic elements of cost accounting, and the preparation and interpretation of 
financial statements. The course is not as comprehensive as Business Ad- 
ministration 227, 228, is not open to students in business administration, 
agricultural administration, or liberal arts. Prerequisite: Junior classifica- 
tion. 
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416. Oil Production Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the systems and procedures for the acquisition of undeveloped 
oil properties, development of oil properties, and production of crude oil. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the work in the accounting department of a crude oil 
producing company and the accounting treatment of intangible development 
costs, depletion allowance, and oil pipe line operations. Prerequisites: Busi- 
ness Administration 227, 228. 


419. Legal Principles Relating to Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


An intensive study of legal principles emphasizing those which arise in 
the practice of accounting. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


420. Principles of Investment. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7. 


An analysis of the character of various investment risks, comparison of 
investment media, and a study of the securities market. Theories and finan- 
cial tools vital to decision making concerning the structure of the security 
portfolio and changes in that structure to adapt most advantageously to 
changing economic conditions and particular needs are investigated. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 341. 


422. Personnel Problems of Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I,S 


The relation of the worker to his employer, the methods of job finding, 
interviewing aids, occupational trends, scientific management, the functions 
and structure of personnel departments, employee welfare activities, and other 
problems of contemporary industrial development. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification. 


423. Human Relations in Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Programs and agencies which workers and employers have developed to 
improve their economic and social status; job analysis, description, and classi- 
fication; wage and salary problems and procedures; personnel records. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 422. 


427. Insurance Law. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Law cases on insurance to develop an understanding of the methods of 
administrative control by the state; typical clauses of insurance policies, and 
their interpretation by the courts; technical legal pitfalls; case examples from 
all forms of insurance coverage; Texas insurance law. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 211. 


428. Real Estate Titles and Conveyances. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The ownership and transfer of titles to real property, including deeds, 
easements, urban and rural property with special attention to zoning, build- 
ing codes, private restrictions and conditions. The law of fixtures, timber 
and crops, mortgages and liens, building contracts, plans and specifications, 
performance bonds, mines and minerals, contracts of sale, escrow and earnest 
money agreements, real estate brokers, sufficiency of property description, 
and other matters related to real property. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 211. 


430. Cost Accounting Survey. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S i 


An introductory cost accounting course following Business Administra- 
tion 409, for architects, engineers, and agricultural students. Purposes and 
uses of cost accounting; elements of cost; unit costs for use in bidding on 
contracts; comparison of cost procedures; job order and process costs, budgets, 
and standard costs; cost reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 409. 


432. Security Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Methods of analyzing individual security issues, establishment of prin- 
ciples of selection and protection of security holdings, setting up sound and 
workable tests of safe investments, including financial statement analysis, 
understanding rights and interests of investors in senior securities and owners 
of common stock. Prerequisite: Business Administration 420. 
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434. Problems in Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The course presents a series of comprehensive financial problems con- 
fronting the management of large and small businesses. The analysis and 
solution of the problems utilize the techniques and methods acquired in pre- 
vious courses. The case system is used to give the student practice in link- 
ing up the related legal, accounting, and financial aspects of each situation. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 341. 


435. Salesmanship. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


A consideration of the general principles of successful personal selling. 
Particular attention is given to personal requisites, qualifications, and train- 
ing programs to enable the student to become a successful salesman. Pre- 
requisites: Business Administration 321; Economics 203, 204. 


436. Sales Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S + 


A consideration of the problems confronting the modern sales executive; 
organization of sales departments, product research, selection and recruiting; 
compensation plans, routing, supervision, and costs connected with sales ad- 
ministration. Prerequisite: Business Administration 485 or 448. 


437. Applied Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course presents the legal and social aspects of life insurance. Prob- 
lems of reinsurance, company organization, and financial position are exam- 
ined within their regulatory framework. Consideration is given to all forms 
of government life insurance and the benefits under the Social Security Act. 
A study of the elements of programming and the fundamental uses of settle- 
ment options are included. Prerequisite: Business Administration 320. 


440. Real Estate Fundamentals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Basie factors and agencies which comprise the structure of our modern 
real estate development. A study of the historic, economic, legal, and finan- 
cial aspects of realty and the effect of their interplay on the institution of 
real property, both urban and rural. Designed for the home and business 
property owner as well as for the professional real estate man. 


445. Marketing Research. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the nature and uses of marketing research in business. Em- 
phasis is on methods of collecting and interpreting marketing information and 
specific application to problems in marketing. Prerequisites: Business Ad- 
ministration 303, 321. 


446. Marketing Industrial Products. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Management aspects and economic factors affecting marketing policies 
are considered. Special emphasis is given to marketing research, marketing 
policies, channels of distribution, brand policy, pricing and control of market- 
ing operations as they affect industrial products. A term project involving a 
report on the marketing of a specific industrial product is required of each 
student. Prerequisites: Business Administration 321, and Business Admin- 
istration 303 or Mathematics 116. 


447. Advertising Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of advertising procedures for newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television. Specific topics include retail, mail order, national, and industrial 
advertising; advertising agencies; advertising research; and advertising cam- 
paigns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 314. 


448. Marketing Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


A study of the problems involved in the marketing of industrial and 
consumer goods; the problems connected with customer relations, channels 
of distribution, brands, sales promotion, pricing, and legislation. Prerequisites: 
Business Administration 321; Economics 208, 204. 
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452. Veterinary Jurisprudence. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


A study of Texas statutes and court decisions regulating and affecting 
the practice of veterinary medicine. One of the primary functions of this 
course is to prepare the student for the State Board Examination in veteri- - 
nary law. Prerequisite: Senior classification in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 


454. Law of Private Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il ic 


Powers and limitations of the corporate form of business organization 
as distinguished from other forms of business enterprise. Legal problems 
encountered in formation, management, financing, and dissolution of cor- 
porations. Rights of corporate stockholders and creditors. Legislative con- 
ae under state and federal statutes. Prerequisite: Business Administration 


456. Applied Salesmanship. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

A practical course in personal salesmanship. Analysis of specific prod- 
ucts; planning and execution of the interview; psychological aspects of sell- 
ing. Particular stress is made on sales demonstration and the strategy in- 
volved in closing the sale. Prerequisites: Business Administration 435; 
English 408. 


459. Management Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A case study approach to the solution of management problems dealing 
with effective use of personnel, materials, facilities, finances, methods, time, 
markets, and research. Prerequisite: Business Administration 363 or ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


466. Management Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S$ 


Policy problems of the business organization. Designed to develop offi- 
cial thinking and provide training in writing and presenting oral solutions 
to problems requiring business decision making. Integrates the fields of 
marketing, finance, accounting, economics, law, and insurance into man- 
agerial concept of business decision making. Prerequisites: Senior classifi- 
cation; Business Administration 363 or approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Statement Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analytical study of the different kinds of statements for the guidance 
of executives, investors, and creditors; balance sheet and profit and loss 
ratios. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327 or 480. 


602. Consolidated Statements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Consolidated balance sheets, consolidated income and surplus statements, 
holding companies, mergers. Prerequisite: Business Administration 330. 
(Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate'years thereafter.) 


603. Price Analysis. (3-2). Credit 4. I,S 


Economic concepts relating to prices, statistical methods of analyzing 
prices, supply and demand curves, elasticity of demand, price forecasting, 
study and criticism of works on price analysis. Term paper required on fac- 
tors affecting the price of a commodity. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 303; Economics 2038, 204. 


604. Statistics. (3-2). Credit 4. II, 8S 


Curve fitting and empirical formulas. Multiple correlation, mathematical 
and graphic. Sampling and measures of unreliability. Chi-square test. An- 
alysis of variance and covariance. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
303; Mathematics 102. Mathematics 110 is recommended. 


605. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of advanced accounting theory and problems dealing primarily 
with corporation accounting, assets and liabilities, analysis of statements, 
and cost accounting. The problems considered will be the type currently 
stressed in accounting examinations. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 
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606. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Business Administration 605. The topics will deal 
primarily with partnerships, fiduciaries, home office and branch, insurance, 
and auditing. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


607. Market Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A critical analysis of selected problems in the field of marketing. Each 
member of the class will be required to present a term report on some spe- 
cific problem in the field of distribution. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 303, 321. 


609. Management Seminar. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 


A case study course covering the interrelated functions of production, 
distribution, and finance. Problems and situations confronting top and middle 
management are critically examined. Quantitative tools and techniques of 
accounting, statistics, and mathematics are employed to provide a framework 
for analysis and decision making. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


612. Advanced Taxes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of special income tax problems of taxpayers; Federal estate and 
gift taxes; Texas inheritance tax; Texas franchise tax on corporations; claims 
for refund of taxes; preparation of protests to deficiency assessments; plan- 
ning for tax savings. Prerequisite: Business Administration 403. (Offered 
in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


616. Governmental and Institutional Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 


A study of the accounting principles and procedures peculiar to govern- 
mental units and institutions. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 
Economics 412 is recommended. 


620. Law and Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Students write a paper on a topic of law in which they are interested, 
approved by instructor. Also, the following topics are covered: law and 
business, their relation to each other; present sources of law in Texas today; 
community property laws of Texas; collection of judgments in Texas; ad 
valorem taxes; automobile accidents and other topics relating to business. 
(Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Trade Regulations. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 


Delineation of governmental control intended to promote free competi- 
tion and curb its abuses. A study of the Federal anti-trust acts and their 
application by the courts; the Federal Trade Commission and its method of 
dealing with unauthorized business practices such as unfair competition, 
misleading advertising, price discrimination, and retail price maintenance. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 211. 


630. Problems of Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The financial problems of the profit-seeking corporation are discussed 
from the viewpoint of the corporate financial officer. Consideration is given 
to such matters as current financing, financial aspects of promotion, refund- 
ing operations, dividend policies, and corporate reorganization. The course 
is designed to exercise the principles of corporation finance. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 341. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


631. Business Investigation and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The problems arising in the quantitative and qualitative analysis of rail- 
road, public utility, and industrial securities are presented so as to train the 
advanced student of investments in the use of the tools of security analysis. 
The text material is supplemented by the consistent use of representative 
sources of investment information. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
341. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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634. Statistical Method Applied to Business Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The use of statistical methods applied to sales control, cost studies, per- 
sonnel management, forecasting sales and production of an individual concern, 
and forecasting general business activity. Readings, reports, and problems. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303, 604. (Offered in 1964-65 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

A critical examination of the subject matter presented in current periodi- 
cals, recent monographs and bulletins. Separate seminars will be conducted 
as required in fields such as accounting, finance, marketing, management, and 
statistics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II,S 

Directed study on selected problems not covered in the thesis research 
or in other courses. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of in- 
structor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II,S 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


Professor J. D. Lindsay, 
Professors W. D. Harris, C. D. Holland; Associate Professors W. B. Harris, 
W. W. Meinke; Assistant Professors R. R. Davison, L. D. Durbin, P. T. Eubank 


204. Elementary Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

An introduction to the fundamentals of chemical engineering which in- 
volves the solution of elementary problems on the application of mass bal- 
ances, energy balances, equilibrium balances, rate of approach to equilibrium, 
and economic balances. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; Mathematics 
122 or 210 or registration therein. 


304. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II - 
A study of fluid and heat flow, evaporation and drying. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 204. 


314. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 7 
Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 304. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 304. 


409. Oil and Gas Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I vy 


Application of the principles of chemical engineering to the treatment 
and processing of petroleum and its products. Emphasis is on unit opera- 
tions. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


423. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 7 

A continuation of Chemical Engineering 304 covering distillation, gas 
absorption, filtration, size reduction, separation, and mixing. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 304. 


424. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Chemical Engineering 304 and 423, covering drying, 
crystallization, filtration, mixing, and conveying. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 423. 


426. Plant Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 1p 


The solution of problems involved in the design and development of 
chemical engineering plants. These problems cover such factors as the 
capacity, selection, and location of equipment, reaction rates, economic bal- 
ances, specifications, drawings, cost estimates, and plant location. Prerequi- 
site: Chemical Engineering 424. 
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428. Industrial Chemical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of representative chemical manufacturing processes and their 
relationships. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 424. 


429. Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory. (0-3.) Credit 1. I t 
Laboratory work to accompany Chemical Engineering 409. 
433. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 423. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 314. 


454. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
processes and operations. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Chem- 
istry. 324, 


461. Process Control and Instrumentation. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 


A study of the fundamental principles and methods used in the measure- 
ment and control of the process variables such as pressure, temperature, and 
flow rate. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


464. Chemical Engineering Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An introduction to the kinetics of reactions and the application of funda- 
mental principles to the design and operation of commercial reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Chemical Engineering 424, 454. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 
Oral discussion of selected topics from recent technical publications. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Advanced Problems in Chemical Engineering. Credit 1 to 5. I, II 

Special problems in chemical engineering’ are assigned to individual 
students or groups. The work may cover the numerous particular problems 
in chemical engineering processes or operations. It may be laboratory work 
or conference and discussion. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Chemical Engineering Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced calculations involving process design and process control as 
limited by least cost or maximum profit. Problems are based on the various 
unit operations and unit processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


606. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Applications of chemical engineering fundamentals in the manufacture 
of chemicals, refining petroleum, and other allied industries. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 423. 


607. Thermal Cracking. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of fundamentals of chemical engineering to process calcula- 
tion on thermal cracking. This includes process control and process design. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 606. 


608. Heat Transmission. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Process and process design calculations on equipment involving the trans- 
fer of heat by conduction, convection, and radiation. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 423. 


611. Furnace Design. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Process designs of furnaces. Involves radiant and convection heat trans- 
mission. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 608. 
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612. Distillation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Process and process design calculations involving distillation of multi- 
component and complex systems. Extractive and azeotropic distillation are 
covered. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


616. Estimation of Investment Cost. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Simplified methods of estimating cost of process equipment in the prep- 
aration of preliminary appraisals. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


617. Unit Processes in Petroleum Refining. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Calculations involving the effect of process variables on product yield and 
quality, rate of reaction, operating cost, and investment cost. Processes such 
as alkylation, isomerization, catalytic cracking, polymerization, thermal crack- 
ing, etc. will be covered. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 454, 616. 


618. Appraisal and Presentation of Chemical Engineering Data. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


Emphasis will be placed on analysis of experimental data. Practice is 
obtained by writing reports based on specific problems. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 428. 


619. Corrosion and Materials of Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The uses of materials of construction to preclude high corrosion rates 
in process equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 428. 


623. Applications of Thermodynamics to Chemical Engineering. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
operations and processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 454. 


624. Chemical Engineering Kinetics I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of rates and mechanisms of chemical reactions. Thermal and 
catalytic reactions both homogeneous and heterogeneous are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


625. Chemical Engineering Kinetics II. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical factors affecting chemical reaction rates and of 
methods for design of reacting equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engi- 
neering 624. 


626. Oil and Fat Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the composition and properties of oils and fats, methods of 
extraction and purification, and their industrial utilization. Prerequisites: 
Chemical Engineering 428; Chemistry 228. 


627. Oil Mill Operation. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A study of the theoretical and practical operating characteristics of the 
various units used in vegetable oil production. The economic factors of each 
unit and their over-all effect on plant operation will be covered. Prerequi- 
site: Chemical Engineering 626 or registration therein. 


629. Transport Phenomena. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The principles of transfer of momentum, energy, and mass will be studied 
by application to advanced chemical engineering problems. The theoretical 
analogy of these three modes of transfer will be emphasized. Prerequisites: 
Chemical Engineering 423, 454. 


661. Nuclear Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course has to do with the applications of chemical engineering to 
reactors and the utilization and disposal of residual products therefrom. It 
will cover such problems as materials of construction, corrosion, industrial 
utilization of reactors, the influence of radiation on materials, and the utiliza- 
tion of radiation from reactor residues to influence chemical reactions. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 424. 
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662. Nuclear Material Processing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course has to do with the special applications of unit operations 
and unit processes to the handling of nuclear fuels and residual products from 
nuclear reactors. It will cover such topics as distillation, gaseous diffusion 
separation, liquid-liquid extraction, liquid-solid extraction, gas-solid extrac- 
tion, ion-exchange, adsorption separations, benefication and metallurgcal 
processing. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Mathematics 308. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). No credit. I, Il 


Graduate students will be required to attend one hour per week to discuss 
problems of current importance in connection with their research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Special work to suit individual or small group requirements. The work 
may cover the numerous particular problems in chemical engineering processes 
and operations. It may be laboratory work or conference and discussion. 
Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Problems of unit operations and unit processes. For maximum credit 
comprehensive thesis must be prepared which is of sufficiently high calibre to 
permit a publication in the scientific and technical journals. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


Department of Chemistry 


Professor P. K. Calaway, 
Professors J. K. Gladden, C. K. Hancock, A. F. Isbell, A. D. Suttle, Jr.*, 
R. N. Traxler, R. D. Whealy, B. J. Zwolinski; Associate Professors R. B. Alex- 
ander, J. B. Beckham, Alfred Danti, D. R. Lee, E. A. Meyers, J. O. Page, 
Henry Rakoff, N. C. Rose, Fred Sicilio, R. E. Snuggss, R. A. Zingaro; Assistant 
Professors R. M. Hedges, J. L. Jones; Instructors H. D. Bier, 
R. D. Poe, W. W. Spurlock 


101. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 

Fundamental laws and theories of chemical activity. Practical applica- 
tions of the more important chemical processes involving non-metals are 
briefly described. 


General laboratory work deals with non-metals and simple tests of tech- 
nical importance supplementing lecture demonstrations. 


102. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, §S 

Fundamental theories of structure and activity. Practical application of 
the more important chemical processes involving metals described. Organic 
chemistry is briefly outlined. 


Laboratory work consists of elementary qualitative separation and identi- 
fication of metallic and non-metallic ions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


103. Chemical Principles. (3-3). Credit 4. I 
A course in chemical principles and their application. For the student 
of superior aptitude and interest. 


Laboratory work will provide study of experimental techniques and their 
application to chemical principles with more opportunity for individual ex- 
perimentation. Prerequisites: This course is suggested for entering students 

with high scores on the algebra and chemistry placement examinations. 


*On leave of absence from 10-1-62 to 9-30-63. 
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104. Chemical Principles. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A continuation of Chemistry 103. Laboratory work consists mainly of 
semi-micro qualitative analysis with ample opportunity for individual experi- 
mentation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103. 


106. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A survey course in chemistry for students needing it as a cultural subject 
and not as a basis for advanced work. 


207. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 
A considerable portion of the classroom time is devoted to chemical calcu- 
lation involved in the practice. 


The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


223. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Stress is placed on the basic principles and theories of quantitative analy- 
sis, both gravimetric and volumetric. The treatment is not highly mathe- 
matical. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate basic techniques. Not 
open to engineering students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


225. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (2-0). Credit 2. I 
A study of the hydrocarbons and their relation to the field of petroleum. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


226. Chemical Calculations. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

An advanced review of the chemical calculations of general chemistry 
with special emphasis on stoichiometry and chemical equilibrium. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


227. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introduction to the chemistry of the compounds of carbon. A study 
of general principles and their application to various industrial processes. 


The laboratory work serves as a basis of the course; the student here 
familiarizes himself with the reactions, properties, and relations of typical 
organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


228. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 
A continuation of Chemistry 227. Prerequisite: Chemistry 227. 


231. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the aliphatic series of organic compounds including an intro- 
duction to the benzene series and to vitamins, proteins, and related substances. 
Applications are taken from the field of agriculture. Not open to engineering 
students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


316. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introduction to the methods of exact analysis as preliminary training 
for the more advanced courses. In the classroom the practice and theory of 
the laboratory exercises are dealt with by lectures and recitations. Special 
attention is given to stoichiometry. 


The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. The work is first volumetric, then gravimetric. In the early periods 
samples of known composition and purity are analyzed. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102 or 104. 


317. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. II + 


An introduction to the theory and practice of gravimetric, optical, and 
electrical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 316. 
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323. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Il x 


Explanation and mathematical development of the theories and principles 
of chemistry. Topics discussed are atomic structure, gas laws, thermody- 
namics, thermochemistry, liquids, solutions, osmotic pressure, and colloids. 
Experiments in the laboratory substantiate the theories and principles de- 
eee in the classroom. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316; Mathematics 

2°0r 210: 


324. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S T 

Intensive study of homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, the phase 
rule, chemical kinetics, catalysis, hydrogen-ion concentration, electrolytic and 
galvanic cells and electrochemistry, photochemistry, and radioactivity. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 323. 


342. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


Explanation of basic chemical theories and principles with reference to 
their relationship to transformations in living matter. Special emphasis on 
such topics as atomic structure, diffusion and osmotic pressure, colloids, chem- 
ical equilibrium, catalysis, reaction velocity, hydrogen-ion concentration and 
Bee apeice in biological processes. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316, 
an : 


344. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Structure of atoms, molecules, and crystals. Valence. Theories of polar- 
ity and ionization. Properties of gases, liquids, solids, and fugacities. Solu- 
bilities and properties of solutions. Study of colloids and surface energy. 
Equilibria. Electromotive force and oxidation potentials. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 207; Mathematics 121 or 209; Physics 219. 


380. Chemical Bibliography. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


; A study of the chemical library with instruction in the use of chemical 
journals, reference books, and other sources of information. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification. 


447. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I t 


The identification of the principal classes of organic compounds. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 228. 


461. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 

This course covers those topics in undergraduate physical chemistry which 
are not covered in Chemistry 323 and 324. The course content includes surface 
phenomena, colloids, atomic structure, molecular structure and_ properties. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


462. Inorganic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The periodic relationship of the elements, their compounds, principles 
of their bonding and applications. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


463. Inorganic Chemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 

A continuation of Chemistry 462. Laboratory work consists of prepara- 
tion and analysis of inorganic compounds designed to introduce the student 
to basic preparative techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 462 or approval 
of instructor. 


464. Nuclear and Radiochemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Chemical aspects associated with the production and application of nuclear 
energy; principles of separations and utilization of radioactivity and radiation. 
Less extensive than Chemistry 661. Prerequisites: Chemistry 317, 324 or 
approval of the instructor. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Oral discussion of selected topics from technical publications. 
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485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


An introduction to research, library, and laboratory work. Prerequisites: 
Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Survey of Chemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


A survey course in chemistry designed for teachers of ich school chem- 
istry. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Heads of Depart- 
ments of Chemistry and of Education and Psychology. 


607. Organic Techniques and Preparations. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


A study of laboratory operations theory and a description and comparison 
of equipment used in advanced work. Application of techniques of organic 
chemistry is made in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646 or regis- 
tration therein. 


608. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 
Analysis of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


609. Theory of Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The development and application of chemical theories to organic com- 
pounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646. 


611. Principles of Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the general principles of chemistry from the quantitative 
standpoint. The course will include a discussion of gases, liquids, and solu- 
tions. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


620. Principles of Chemical Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An advanced survey of the principles of chemical analysis with special 
emphasis on the newer developments in the field of analytical chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 317. 


621. Chemical Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of some of the present theories about chemical reaction rates and 
mechanisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


624. Physico-Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Mathematical and quantitative investigation of organic chemical phenom- 
ena. Prerequisite: Chemistry 609 or approval of instructor. 


625. Petroleum Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practical and theoretical consideration of chemical reactions of petroleum 
hydrocarbons. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228, 324. (Offered in 1963-64 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


626. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Theory and applications of classical thermodynamic functions. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 324. 


628. The Non-Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the non-metals and their compounds. Recent developments. 
Knowledge of German or French desirable. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


630. The Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the metals and their compounds. Recent developments. Knowl- 
edge of German or French desirable. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


631. Statistical Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An introduction to the methods of statistical mechanics based primarily 
on Boltzmann statistics. The approach to thermodynamics through the parti- 
ae function. The statistical concept of entropy. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
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635. Heterocyclic Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Structure, preparation, and properties of heterocyclic compounds with 
special emphasis on those with biological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
228. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


636. Electrochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Advanced treatment of conductivity, electrochemical thermodynamics, 
galvanic cells, electrodeposition, and corrosion. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


639. Instrumental Methods of Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the theory and practice of modern techniques of chemical 
analysis and research. The laboratory work will illustrate the use of these 
instruments for routine analytical work and also their use as research tools. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 317. 


641. Structural Inorganic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Study of nuclear and extranuclear structure, isotopes, valency of the 


elements, and sterochemistry of inorganic compounds. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 324, 462. 


642. Methods of Structural Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of theory, methods, and application of structural determination 
(arrangement and bonding) of chemical species. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
641 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


643. Inorganic Complex Compounds. ( 3-0). Credit 3. II 

History, theories, and methods of investigations of inorganic complex 
compounds. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324, 462. (Offered in 1964-65 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Quantitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 

Determinations: Macro Dumas, sulfur, Carius halogen, Micro residue, 
fractionation, Micro Dumas, catalytic hydrogenation, carbon and hydrogen, 
Micro Kjeldahl, Rast molecular weight, molar refraction, active hydrogen, 
alkaxyl, semi-micro saponification number. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228; 
reading knowledge of German. 


646. Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A systematic and thorough presentation of organic chemistry on an ad- 
vanced level. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


648. Principles of Quantum Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A brief review of classical mechanics and the development of wave me- 
chanics. The application of wave mechanics to some special chemical prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


661. Radiochemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A general course dealing with radioactive materials; their radiations; 
their preparation, purification, detection, identification, and their practical 
applications. Material on nuclear structures, nuclear transmutations, and 
radioactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324 or 344. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


This is a course in special topics to suit small group requirements. The 
work will deal with the more recent problems and results in the various 
branches of chemistry. It may be laboratory work or conference and discus- 
sion. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 
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Professor S. R. Wright, 
Professors J. B. Baty, F. J. Benson, S. J. Buchanan, H. L. Furr, B. M. Galla- 
way, E. L. Harrington, R. M. Holcomb*, T. R. Jones, Jr., C. J. Keese, J. A. 
Orr, C. H. Samson, Jr., J. H. Sorrels, R. N. Traxler; Associate Professors 
D. E. Cleveland, T. J. Hirsch, R. A. Jimenez, W. R. McCasland, R. E. Schiller, 
Jrv., E. P. Segner, Jr., F. M. Smith; Assistant Professors W. A. Dunlap, R. M. 
Olson, Charles Pinnell**, N. J. Rowan, H. J. Sweet; 
Instructors B. D. Franklin, R. P. Shubinski** 


201. Plane Surveying. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Measurement of distances; use and care of surveying equipment; measure- 
ment of angles; land surveys and computations; stadia and plane table sur- 
veys; route surveys; horizontal and vertical curves; earthwork computations. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


206. Plane Surveying. (0-3). Credit 1. I, Il 


Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; boundary 
surveys, area computations, profile surveys. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


208. Topographic Surveying. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 
Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; special 


emphasis placed on use of plane table in topographic mapping. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 108. 


300. Summer Surveying Practice. Credit 5. S 


Six weeks of surveying practice. Horizontal and vertical control; base 
line measurements; transit-stadia surveys; plane table surveys; boundary sur- 
veys; area and coordinate computation; polaris and solar observations; route 
surveys. Stream gauging. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


305. Mechanics of Materials. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Axial stresses and strains; stresses on various planes; properties of ma- 
terials; stresses in thin-walled cylinders; torsional and flexural stresses and 
strains; shear and moment diagrams; equation of the elastic curve; moment 
area theorems; combined loadings; column behavior. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 122 or 210; Mechanical Engineering 212 or the equivalent. 


306. Mechanics of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Stresses and strains at a point including both analytical and graphical 
methods, theories of failures, fundamentals of riveted and welded joints, un- 
symmetrical bending, thick-walled cylinders, curved beams in flexure. Pre- 
requisite: Civil Engineering 305. 


311. Hydraulics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The laws governing the action of water at rest and in motion, as related 
to engineering problems; the flow of water in pressure mains, sewers, aque- 
ducts, open channels, and in rivers; measurement of the flow of water by 
nozzle, orifices, weirs and meters; flow of viscous fluids. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 212 or equivalent. 


315. Strength of Materials Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Determination of the strength, ductility, modulus of elasticity, and other 
properties of engineering materials. Tests of timber, steel, cast iron, con- 
crete, and reports showing results. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305 or 
registration therein. 


* On leave of absence from 6-1-61 to 8-31-63. 
** On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 5-31-63. 
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336. Hydraulics Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Calibration of nozzles, orifices, water meters, weirs, pressure gauges; 
measurement of pipe friction; measurement of pipe flow with pitot instrument 
and Venturi meter; efficiency tests on impulse motor, hydraulic ram, and 
centrifugal pump; solution of assigned problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 311 or registration therein. 


338. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


The elementary study of rainfall and run-off and the hydraulics of cul- 
verts and drainage structures; flow in open channels. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 311. 


344. Reinforced Concrete Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Analysis and design of reinforced concrete beams, columns, slabs, and 
footings using elastic and ultimate strength methods. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 306, 345. 


345. Theory of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Introduction to structural engineering; loads, reactions, and force sys- 
tems; algebraic and graphical computations of reactions and forces in beams, 
three-hinged arches, and trussed structures used as roofs, floor systems, and 
bridges; moment area method applications, moment distribution method of 
analyzing statically indeterminate structures, forces and reactions in bents 
and portals, influence lines and criteria for moving loads. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 3806 or registration therein. 


346. Design of Members and Connections. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The design of tension members, compression members, beams, riveted 
joints, and welded joints. Theory and practice as indicated in typical current 
specifications. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 306, 345. 


401. Water and Sewage Treatment. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S i 


Principles and methods of water purification and sewage treatment and 
disposal; laboratory demonstrations of control tests and correlation of results 
with treatment plant operation; interpretation of reports; inspections of local 
plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; Civil Engineering 311. 


402. Water Supply and Sewerage Practice. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il T 


Development of sources of water supply; determination of the quantity 
of storm water and domestic sewage; short problems relating to water supply 
distribution systems, sewer systems, ‘and the general features of water purifi- 
cation and sewage treatment plants; appurtenances and treatment plant equip- 
ment; local inspections of water supply and sewerage systems. Prerequisites: 
Civil "Engineering 338, 401. 


403. Sanitary Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II if 


Practical problems in the design of sewer systems and appurtenances; 
sewage treatment plants; water collection and distribution systems; water 
ee a plants. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402 or registration 
therein. 


406. Sanitation and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


Relation of sanitation to public health; residential water supply and ex- 
creta disposal methods; municipal sanitary work, including refuse disposal; 
plumbing; control of food supplies; mosquito, fly and rodent control; sanita- 
tion of swimming pools; industrial hygiene; organization of health depart- 
ments. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


407. Highway Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S Tt 
An introduction to problems in location, design, drainage, construction, 
and maintenance of highways, streets, and pavements. Road laws, finances, 
highway organizations and supervision briefly considered. The text is sup- 
plemented by lectures, the use of bulletins, models, and samples of materials. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 300, 338, 465 or registration therein. 
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408. Municipal Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I 5 


City government, including the city manager plan; relation of city to 
state; administration of city departments; public utilities; city planning. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. 


417. Bituminous Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Origin, production, specifications, and tests of bituminous materials and 
mixtures used in the construction and maintenance of roads and pavements. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification in engineering and Civil Engineering 407 
or registration therein. 


435. Soil Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 

Problems encountered in the design and construction of earth dams and 
coffer dams; design of footings, drilled piers, and pile substructures; design 
and construction of embankments and subgrades for roads and airfields; seep- 
age through earth masses. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 465; senior 
classification. 


443. Materials of Construction. (1-3).* Credit 2.* I, II + 


Laboratory tests, supplemented with theory of portland cement, coarse 
and fine aggregates, concrete mixture design, air entrained and lightweight 
aggregate concrete. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


448. Engineering Economy. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II + 
Analysis of operating costs of engineering projects including interest, 

depreciation, fixed costs, overhead. Comparison of first cost economy versus 

ultimate economy. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


456. Highway Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II ve 


Theory and practice in highway design. Highway classification and de- 
sign criteria, location studies, design of vertical and horizontal alignment, 
cross section, pavement, intersections and highway drainage elements. Pre- 
requisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


457. Traffic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S t 


A study of vehicle operating characteristics, traffic flow, geometric design 
of roads, streets, and intersections, and methods of traffic control. Prerequi- 
sites: Civil Engineering 201, 407 or registration therein; Physics 219. 


458. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Flow in pipes and complex pipe systems; non-uniform flow in open chan- 
nels; pumping machinery; elementary hydraulic model theory. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 338. 


463. Hydrology. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the occurrences and measurements of precipitation and stream 
flow, relations between precipitation and run-off; estimating seepage; evap- 
oration, run-off; surface, and flood discharges for drainage basins. Prerequi- 
site: Civil Engineering 311. . 


465. Soil Mechanics and Foundations. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


An elementary introduction to soil mechanics and its application to the 
usual problems encountered in civil and architectural engineering. The origin, 
formation processes, and types of soils are reviewed. Methods of exploration 
and soil testing required for the design of various types of foundations, re- 
taining walls, bridge abutments, coffer dams, earth dams, and other engineer- 
ing structures. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305; Geology 320 or 422. 


470. Aerial Photogrammetry. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


A study of photogrammetric optics, characteristics of aerial photographs, 
aerial cameras, map projections, ground control, radial plots, mosaics, inter- 
pretation of aerial photographs, stereoscopic plotting instruments, and map- 
ping from oblique photographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


*Becomes (2-3), credit 8, effective September 1, 1965. 
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473. Cost Estimating. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S i 

Approximate and detailed estimates of the cost of construction projects 
including earthwork, foundations, concrete, masonry, steel, and miscellaneous 
items. Costs are developed to include materials, equipment, labor, overhead, 
and profit. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


478. Construction Plant and Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


Plant and equipment selection for earthwork, foundations, concrete and 
structural steel, based on performance and economy. Construction schedules, 
progress reports, and performance records. Prerequisite: Senior classifica- 
tion in engineering or architecture. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II + 


A study of the methods of job procurement subsequent to graduation 
including letters of application and job interviews; responsibilities and ob- 
ligations of the young civil engineer; professional ethics; membershiv in pro- 
fessional societies, professional registration; lectures by staff and practicing 
engineers. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


483. Analysis and Design of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 53 


The over-all procedure of analysis and design, including functions, loads, 
layouts of force systems, analysis, design drafting, specifications, cost com- 
parisons, and maintenance as applied to typical simple bridge and building 
structures, design of plate girders, trusses, and reinforced concrete buildings. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 344, 346, 465. 


486. Design of Prestressed Concrete Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Basic theory. Properties of materials used. Stress losses. Prestressing 
systems. Design of determinate beams for flexure, shear, bond, and bearing. 
Deflections. Design of slabs and of continuous beams. Circular prestressing. 
Tension and compression members. Connections. Current specifications and 
economics of design. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


Structural Mechanics 468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 469. Analysis of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II f¢ 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. City Management. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Development of European and American cities; forms of city government; 
functions of the city manager; administration of municipal affairs; organiza- 
tion of city departments; city finances; public utilities, fire prevention and 
protection, police administration; parks and playgrounds; public health and 
welfare; housing; city planning. 


603. Sewage Treatment and Stream Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Advanced studies of the theories of the various processes of sewage treat- 
ment, with special attention given to the details of the individual methods and 
units employed to effect these processes; and the requirements regarding the 
quality of sewage treatment plant effluents in relation to the sanitary protec- 
tion of the receiving waters. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402. 


604. Water Quality and Treatment. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Advanced studies of the characteristics of available sources of water, 
standards of quality of public water supplies, and the. theories of treatment 
and purification processes, with special attention given to the details of the 
methods and units employed to effect these processes. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 402. 
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607, 608. Environmental Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Detailed study of environment and its relation to disease, covering malaria 
and its control; rodent control; sanitation of milk, shellfish, and other foods; 
collection and disposal of municipal refuse; sanitary aspects of air condition- 
ing; housing sanitation, including plumbing and ratproofing; rural water sup- 
ply and excreta disposal; sanitary inspection procedure. 


610. Industrial Wastes. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Amount and characteristics of the common industrial wastes; their effects 
upon sewage treatment; methods of treatment. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 401 or the equivalent. 


612. Transportation in City Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


The importance and place of transportation in urban development and 
planning. The role of the engineer in planning. The relationship of trans- 
portation to planning studies, land use, zoning, planning legislation, and 
administration. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in the School of Engi- 
neering. 


615. Structural Design of Flexible Pavements. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Characteristics of pavement loads, stress analysis in flexible pavements, 
design practices, construction and maintenance. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 407. 


617. Traffic Engineering: Characteristics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory and practice of engineering studies of traffic character- 
istics. Methods of traffic administration. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
457. 


618. Traffic Engineering: Operations. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advanced theory and application of traffic control and design of traffic 
facilities. Traffic regulations. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 457, 617. 


619. Highway Problems Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The theory and application of advanced techniques in statistics, aerial 
photogrammetry, and data processing in the solution of problems in highway 
and traffic design and research. Students should have knowledge of computer 
programming and basic statistics. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 617; 
Industrial Engineering 414. 


620. Structural Design of Rigid Pavements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Theory of rigid pavement design, design practices, maintenance, and con- 
struction. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


621. Advanced Reinforced Concrete Design. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Flat slabs, continuous building frames, torsion, deep beams, bulk storage 
structures, creep and temperature change effects. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 344. 


622. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Hydraulics of open channels, bridge opening's, culverts, head walls, surface 
street drainage, storm sewers, gutters, drop inlets and spillways. Theory 
of model studies as applied to drainage of highways, streets, and freeways. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 338 or the equivalent. 


625. Geometric Design of Highways. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The advanced theory and practice in highway design. Design controls and 
criteria, elements of design, design of alignment, cross-section, intersections 
and interchanges, multilane expressways, and drainage structures. Prerequi- 
sites: Civil Engineering 407, 465. 


627. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of precipitation, steam gaging methods, evaporation and trans- 
piration, groundwater, hydrograph analysis, flood hydrographs from rainfall 
and snow, snow melt. Stream flow routing, frequency and duration. Studies, 
sedimentation, storage reservoir design, graphical correlation, airfield drain- 
age. 
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628. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A study of boundary layer theory, fluid flow in pipes, complex pipe net- 
works, dimensional analysis, similitude and models, gradually and rapidly 
varied flow in open channels, backwater curves in natural streams, stilling 
basin design problems. 


629. Hydraulics of Open Channels. (3-3). Credit 4. I 
Advanced problems in uniform and non-uniform flow in open channels; 
the hydraulic jump; control section; backwater profiles. 


630. Ground Water Hydrology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 

A quantitative study of the application of the principles of hydrology to 
the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent, registration in 625. 


632. Advanced Design in Metals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Properties of high-strength and other special materials. Stress concen- 
trations and fatigue. Ultimate strength. Reconsideration of selected speci- 
fication rules in the light of theory, tests and new developments. Character- 
istics of thin gauge structures. Design of complex members and connections 
such as: curved columns, fixed bases, and rigid-frame knees. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 483; Structural Mechanics 468. 


633. Advanced Mechanics of Materials. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Review of stresses and strains at a point, torsion of non-circular cross 
sections, beams with combined axial and lateral loads, built-up columns, lateral 
buckling of beams, torsional buckling of centrally loaded columns, bending of 
thin plates and shells. This course is intended for students who do not intend 
doing further work in structural mechanics. Prerequisites: Aerospace Engi- 
neering 306 or Civil Engineering 306; Mathematics 308. 


634. Airfield Planning and Design. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Study of regional planning, air traffic routing, landing requirements, 
methods for development of master plans for site selection, airfield design 
requirements involving layouts, pavement selection, and design. Review and 
application of criteria of design of drainage for all types of fields. 


636. City Street Design. (2-0). Credit 2. S 

Street classification and function. Design of city streets, intersections, 
access drives, and pavements. Street drainage. Financing city street im- 
provements. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


640. Freeway Design and Operation. (2-0). Credit 2. §S 

Characteristics of traffic flow on controlled access facilities. Advanced 
theory and practice in operation on freeways and related street systems. 
Freeway traffic control. Material based on advanced research of the Texas 
Transportation Institute. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 618. 


643. Plastic Analysis and Design in Steel. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 

Principles and methods that are the basis for plastic analysis and design 
of steel frames. Static and mechanism methods of analysis of structures for 
ultimate load. Influence of shear and axial forces on plastic design. Effect 
of lateral buckling. Design of connections to provide plastic action. Design 
guides and specifications. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in civil engi- 
neering or approval of the instructor. 


649. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

_ A study of foundation materials as they exist and of the various types of 
soils, their physical properties, testing procedure, and principles of classifica- 
tion. For advanced undergraduates and for graduate electives. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 465; Geology 320. 
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650. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of theory and practice in foundation explorations, laboratory 
investigations of undisturbed foundation samples, stress distribution through 
soils; problems in foundation design, correlation of settlement data from ac- 
tual observations on the behavior of existing structures, stability of embank- 
ments, backfill pressures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 649. 


651. Advanced Theory and Application of Soil Mechanics. (3-3). 
Credit 4. I 


Special lectures, discussions and applications of theory to solution of ma- 
jor problems encountered in practice of soil engineering, embracing the fields 
of seepage, earth work design, foundation design, port structures, and special 
problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 650. 


653. Flexible Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theory supplemented with laboratory tests of bitumen, tars, and plastics. 
Stabilization of base and subgrade materials. Advanced mix design and evalu- 
ation of test methods; rheology and chemistry of asphalt. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 417. 


654. Rigid Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of physical and chemical properties of rigid materials of con- 
struction; laboratory tests of different kinds of concrete, tests of metals and 
laminates; theory of corrosion of ferrous metal; corrosion mitigation; shrink- 
age and plastic flow of stressed concrete; design of concrete mixtures for 
resistance to alkali reactive aggregates, blasts from jet planes, salt water, 
and cavitation in hydraulic works. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 448. 


656. Concrete Structures Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Methods and equipment used in testing reinforced concrete structures and 
elements of structures. Planning of tests, and testing of various beams and 
columns. Observations of behavior in compression, flexure, shear, torsion, and 
combinations thereof. Correlations with theory, both elastic and plastic. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 621. 


657. Dynamic Loads and Structural Behavior. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The forces resulting from wind, other moving fluids, earthquakes, blasts, 
impact, moving loads, and machinery. The dynamic behavior of various 
structures and structural elements under the action of such loads. Self-induced 
vibration. Design to minimize and resist such forces. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 483; Mechanical Engineering 459; Structural Mechanics 468. 


659. Structural Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


General theory and design procedures for thin-shell and folded-plate 
structures. Characteristics, use, construction, problems, and economic factors. 
Membrane theory for shells. Edge effects and effects of unsymmetrical 
loading. Design procedure for long, shallow, folded-plate structures. Ap- 
proximate procedure for short, deep, folded-plate structures. Other special 
design problems. Prerequisite: Structural Mechanics 469 or the equivalent. 


664. Water Resources Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


_ Conservation and utilization of water resources with emphasis on the legal, 
social, and economic phases of watershed planning and multi-purpose projects. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of the Head of the Depart- 
ment. 


666. Foundation Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The structural analysis and design of foundations. Spread footings, 
combined footings, and raft foundations. Retaining walls, piles, and pile 
foundations. Sheet-pile structures, cofferdams, wharves, and piers. Bridge 
piers and abutments. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 465 or the equivalent; 
graduate classification in civil engineering. 
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667. Highway Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

The structural analysis and design of bridges, grade separation structures, 
retaining walls, and culverts. Review of functional and aesthetic require- 
ments. Loads, “materials, comparisons of different types, and economic pro- 
portions. Current standard, new developments, and current cost information. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 483, 625. 


669. Bituminous Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

A review will be made of the methods and techniques used in evaluating 
the chemical, physical, colloidal and rheological properties of asphaltic ma- 
terials. The available data will be discussed and a study made of the methods 
for evaluating durability of asphalt. The original literature will be used for 
assigned reading. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 417. 


670. Bituminous Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

A study will be made of procedures used in selecting and processing crude 
oil for the manufacture of asphalt. The fundamental properties of asphaltic 
cutbacks, asphalt emulsions and mineral filled bitumens will be reviewed. The 
requirements of asphalts for use in roads, roofing and special applications will 
be studied. Original source material will be used. Prerequisites: Civil Engi- 
neering 417, 669. 


671. Urban Transportation Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. S 

The urban transportation problem. Techniques of estimating demand 
for traffic facilities. Special studies required in transportation planning. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 617. 
672. Urban Transportation Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


Problems of mass transportation. Study of the central business district, 
suburban shopping centers and terminal planning. Street and subdivision 
transportation system planning. Urban transportation economics, financing, 
and administration. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 671. 


681. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Reports and discussion of current research and of selected published 
technical articles. May not be taken for credit more than once in a Master’s 
degree program and twice in a Ph.D. program. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


685. Problems. ‘Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in civil engineering to undertake and 
complete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited in- 
vestigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not 
covered by other courses in the established curriculum. Credit for this course 
normally will be limited to four credits per semester, but in exceptional 
circumstances, the Head of the Department may approve a maximum of six 
credits in one semester or summer term. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Structural Mechanics 601. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 602. Structural Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


SU Mechanics 603. Theory of Plates and Shells. (4-0). Credit 4. 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 604. Vectors and Tensors in Mechanics. (2-0). 
Credit= 2755'S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
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Structural Mechanics 605. Flow and Fracture of Solids. (4-0). Credit 4. 
II 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
pieReLra Mechanics 606. Theory of Thermal Stresses. (4-0). Credit 4. 
I 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 607. Matrix Methods of Structural Analysis. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II, S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 608. Experimental Structural Analysis. (2-3). 
Credit 3. II, S ; 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 609. History of Structural Mechanics. (2-0). 
Credit 2. II, S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Department of Dairy Science 


Professor I. W. Rupel, 
Professors R. E. Leighton*, A. V. Moore, Carl Vanderzant; 
Associate Professors M. A. Brown, I. I. Peters 


202. Dairying. (2-2). Credit,3:.. I; Il 

A survey of the dairy industry; dairy breeds, standards for selection and 
culling, herd replacements, feeding, management, and health maintenance. 
Food value of milk, tests for composition and quality, utilization and process- 
ing of market milk and dairy products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101 or 103. 


301. Market Milk. (3-2). Credit 4. I + 


Nutritional value of milk; milk and public health; organization of city 
milk supplies; processing, distribution and inspection of market milk. Pre- 
requisites: Biology 206; Dairy Science 202. 


303. Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Comparative judging of dairy cattle. Economic value of dairy type. 
Sool contests and commercial judging techniques. Prerequisite: Dairy 
cience 202. 


307. Judging Dairy Products. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Practice in judging and scoring dairy products according to consumer 
preference, established student contest, and commercial standards. Prereq- 
uisite: Dairy Science 202 or approval of the instructor. 


310. Advanced Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Advanced dairy cattle judging with particular attention to show ring 
type and breed registry association classification. Prerequisite: Dairy Sci- 
ence 803, or approval of the instructor. 


311. Technical Control of Dairy Products. (2-6). Credit 4. II t 


Methods of analysis of milk and milk products, and their use in control- 
ling the composition and quality of dairy products. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
228, 231; Dairy Science 301. 


316. Butter and Cheese Manufacture. (3-4). Credit 4. II + 


Processing procedures in the commercial manufacture of domestic and 
foreign cheeses; creamery butter manufacture. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
301, 820. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-63. 


DAIRY SCIENCE 309 


320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I 7 

Relation of microorganisms to quality in milk and milk products; starter 
and fermented milk culture management; sanitary control on farms and in 
commercial dairies; standard analytical procedures according to the American 
Public Health Association. Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


324. Commercial Dairy Products. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A modification of Dairy Science 316, 407, 415. Prerequisite: Dairy 
Science 202. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


326. Food Bacteriology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


The microbiology of human foods and accessory substances. A study of 
raw and processed foods, emphasizing the physical, chemical, and biological 
phases of spoilage. Standard industry techniques of inspection and control. 
Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


407. Ice Cream Manufacturing. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 
The manufacture of ice cream, sherbets, and ices, and the physical and 
chemical principles involved; ice cream plant equipment; flavoring materials; 


merchandising. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 213; Dairy Science 
202. 


410. Dairy Plant Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 7 


Dairy plant operating efficiency. Special economy problems related to 
the handling of fluid milk, butter, cheese, and concentrated dairy products. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in dairy science. 


415. Condensed and Powdered Milk. (2-2). Credit 3. I 7 


The manufacture and distribution of condensed and evaporated milk, 
milk powder, milk sugar, casein, and other milk products. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 231 or equivalent; Dairy Science 301; one semester of physics. 


416. Milk Secretion and Milking. (1-2). Credit 2. I 7 


The physiology of lactation and the relationship between mechanical 
milking and the health and function of the bovine mammary gland. Pre- 
requisites: Animal Husbandry 303 or Biochemistry and Nutrition 410; Biol- 
ogy 206. 


417. History and Development of Dairy Cattle. (2-2). Credit 3. I ; 


The breeding and development of a dairy herd, including artificial breed- 
ing, selection of breeding animals, production testing and type classification, 
breeding programs, herd analysis, and a review of the development of the 
breeds. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 


418. Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle. (3-2). Credit 4. II 7. 


The feeding, care, and management of the dairy herd; calf raising, 
developing the dairy heifer, care of dry and fresh cows, feeding for milk 
production, disease control, silage, buildings, and related topics. Prerequi- 
ae oe Husbandry 303 or Biochemistry and Nutrition 401; Dairy 

cience : 


420. Dairy Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 

Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle, including herd improve- 
ment through breed selection, feeding for milk production, development of 
replacement stock and disease control. For agricultural education majors. 
Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 303; Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II a 


A review of current dairy literature and presentation of papers on se- 
lected dairy topics. May be elected a second time for one additional credit. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
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485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II i 


Special problems in dairy production or dairy manufactures. May be 
repeated for additional credit when less than four credits have been earned. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Dairy Production. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy production, feeding, breeding, and manage- 
ment. Prerequisite: Dairy Science 418. 


603, 604. Dairy Manufactures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy manufactures. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
316, 407, 415. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II,S 


A study of research methods and a review of scientific literature dealing 
with individually selected problems in production or manufactures and not 
pertaining to thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II,S 


Research leading to thesis or dissertation in the respective fields of dairy 
production and dairy manufactures. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Economics 


Professor A. F. Chalk, 
Associate Professors I. O. Linger, H. R. Putnam; Assistant Professors 
H. S. Bassett, C. A. Bitner, Jr., M. H. Butler, 
L. H. Stern, J. J. Treacy 


203. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, 1II,S 


An introductory survey course designed to acquaint the student with 
elementary principles of economics; the economic problem, the measurement 
and determination of national income, money and banking, and the theory 
of price. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


204. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


A second course in elementary economics with primary emphasis upon 
analysis of economic aggregates, the theory of production and of the firm, 
international economic relations and labor problems. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 208. 


311. Money and Banking. (3-0). Credit 3. I,II,S 


The fundamental principles of money, credit, and banking and their 
exemplification in modern currency and banking history, particularly that of 
the United States. Special attention is given to present-day conditions and 
problems. Prerequisites: Economics 208, 204. 


318. Economics of Labor. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Special attention is given to the labor force, unemployment, labor mar- 
kets, wages, work periods, the aged worker, industrial accidents, and phases 
of social security. Prerequisites: Economics 203, 204. 


319. Economic Development of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the economic development of the United States from colonial 
times to the present. The course will describe the origin and development of 
our economic and social institutions and provide a basis for an understanding 
of our present economic problems. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


ECONOMICS | ot 


320. Economic Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the steps by which economic activities have evolved from 
the Medieval period into the complex capitalistic economy of today. Special 
emphasis on the development of the wage system, the Industrial Revolution, 
the expansion of markets, the ebb and flow of industrial activities, the finan- 
cial structure, and the relation of industrial development to political policy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


321. International Trade and Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


A study of international economics, including the theory of international 
trade, foreign exchange, and the balance of payments; tariffs, exchange con- 
trols, and other barriers to trade; international investment; and contemporary 
problems of international disequilibrium. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


323. Economic Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


The importance of prices in directing production and distributing income 
under both competitive and monopolistic market situations is considered, 
along with a survey of the effects of governmental policies on the pricing 
system. Prerequisites: Economics 203, 204. 


324. Comparative Economic Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the economic systems of the leading nations. Prerequisite: 
Economics 203. 


330. Economic Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic concepts and problems of economic development in underdeveloped 
countries. This course is designed for (1) foreign students, (2) students in 
technical programs planning for careers in foreign service, and (8) in-service 
training for technical assistance personnel. Prerequisite: Approval of Head 
of Department. 


410. Theory of Income and Employment. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


Primary emphasis is given to the following topics: (1) conceptual prob- 
lems of measuring national income; (2) organization of the national income 
accounts of the United States; and (3) determinants of the aggregate levels 
of income, employment, and prices. Prerequisite: Economics 311. 


412. Public Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


A survey of financial practices at the federal, state, and local levels of 
government. Current public problems and the theory of public finance are 
analyzed with the objective of determining appropriate changes in expendi- 
ture, tax, debt, and budget policies. Prerequisites: Economics 203, 204. 


424. Economics of Transportation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A description of the structure and functioning of our highway, rail, 
water, and air transportation systems; the economic significance of trans- 
portation in our society; and an analysis of the theory and practice of regula- 
tion of the transportation industries by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other governmental agencies. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


435. Economics of Collective Bargaining. (3-0). Credit 3. I j 


Analysis of collective bargaining as an evolutionary process and the 
effect of negotiated wages and supplementary benefits upon labor mobility, 
productivity, managerial efficiency, and the economy as a whole. Prerequi~ 
site: Economics 318 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


437. Government and Labor Relations. (2-0). Credit 2. II * 


A study of court decisions and laws regulating and protecting labor in 
the interest of national welfare with attention given to the social and economic 
environment in which such regulations were developed. Special attention is 
given to the major legislative acts of Congress and some of the state laws 
pertaining to labor relations, with some attempt to evaluate these in the light 
of a changing conception of labor relations. Prerequisite: Economics 318 or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 
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443. Contemporary Economic Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 

A study of current economic problems which lie within the following 
major areas of economic policy: economic stability, control of monopoly 
power, distribution of income, and international economic relations. Pre- 
requisites: Economics 203, 204. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 7 


Primarily for students majoring or minoring in economics. A study of 
methodology, scope, and philosophy of economic science, followed by individual 
investigation of some current economic problems. Prerequisite: Approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). ‘Credit 4. I 


Primary emphasis is given to the classical period of 1776-1848, although 
a brief survey of pre-classical economic thought is made at the beginning of 
the course. Students are expected to read extensively in original sources, and 
special attention is devoted to the works of Smith, Malthus, West, Ricardo, 
and Mill. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Following a general survey of the wage-fund controversy, an intensive 
study is made of marginal utility theory as developed by Menger, Jevons, 
Boehm Bawerk, etc., followed by the neo-classical period. The final portion 
of the course is devoted to the synthesis of classical and marginal utility 
theory found in Marshall’s system. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


606. Economics of Labor. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A survey of theories of the labor movement is followed by analysis of 
wage and employment theories, the effect of union policies and practices upon 
wages and employment, and the role of unionism in economic stability. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 318. 


607. Contemporary Economic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


This is a survey of the more important contributions to economic thought 
which have been made during the last generation. The current writings of 
important contemporary economists are read and evaluated. Prerequisite: 
Economics 328. 


611. National Income Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


This course develops modern static national income analysis from a gen- 
eral equilibrium system. A survey is made of elementary dynamic national 
income analysis. The roles of fiscal and monetary policy in promoting eco- 
nomic stability are examined. Prerequisite: Economics 410 or approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


613. International Economic Policies. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A critical examination of governmental policies toward international 
trade both at home and abroad; includes study of the role of the individual 
and the state in foreign trade; examines export and import controls, exchange 
control and exchange stabilization funds; considers tariff and rehabilitation 
policies of the government and their relation to foreign trade. Prerequisite: 
Economics 321. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II,S 


Individual problems not related to a thesis or dissertation. Prerequisites: 
Graduate classification with major or minor in economics; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Thesis research. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 313 
Department of Education and Psychology 


Associate Professor P. R. Hensarling; 
Professors G. P. Parker, D. F. Parry, W. A. Varvel; Associate Professors 
M. S. Kavanaugh, S. A. Kerley; Assistant Professors D. G. Barker, 
A. J. Casey, L. H. Hope, Pat Sullivan; Instructor R. L. Provost 


EDUCATION 


215. Foundations of American Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Facts and concepts essential for an understanding of American educa- 
tion. The course will present the sociological, historical, and philosophical 
development of education as a part of American culture and civilization. 


421. History and Philosophy of Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 

An evaluation of the educational achievements of the various nations 
and people of the western world; the development of the social, religious, 
political, and cultural beliefs and attitudes that underlie American education 
today. Prerequisite: Six hours of education. 


423. Principles and Practices of Teaching. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 
Designed for teachers of secondary school subjects. Planning and direct- 
ing learning activities; instructional media; classroom management; tech- 
niques of communication of subject matter; observation of public school 
classes; evaluation and marking. Prerequisites: Six semester hours of 
professional development courses; approval of the Head of the Department. 


425. Supervised Student Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 

Observation and participation in classroom activities. Techniques of 
teaching the student’s special subjects. Two hours per week devoted to stu- 
dent’s problems. Preparation of units of work preparatory to teaching. 
Supervised teaching. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


426. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 7 

The development of scientific measurement. The fundamental principles 
of sound measurement and an intensive study of the methods of appraising 
achievements of instructional objectives. Primary emphasis upon methods of 
constructing teacher-made objective tests and techniques for improving other 
types of written examinations. 


427. Principles of Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, 8S 7 

Introduction to the field of guidance and student personnel work. Treat- 
ment of principles underlying the aims, methods, and instruments employed 
in counseling and guidance. Attention to relationship of instruction and 
guidance. Prerequisite: Psychology 301 or a course in general psychology. 


436. Organization and Administration of the Elementary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. S 
The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and 
administration of the elementary school. Designed to meet the needs of 
elementary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintend- 
ents. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of education. 


439. Educational Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 


Statistical techniques for classroom teachers, principals, students of 
psychology and education, and educational research workers. Problems orig- 
inating in classrooms, offices of principals, laboratories of educational in- 
vestigators will be used for illustrative materials and exercises. Not open 
to students who have received credit for any other course in statistics. Pre- 
requisite: Six hours of advanced education. 
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443. Elementary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. S T 


Curriculum problems as they relate to the growth, development, and 
adjustment of the child in the elementary school. Emphasis given to the 
study of curriculum materials and to the resource unit approach within the 
modified elementary curriculum structure. Prerequisite: A previous course 
in elementary school methods. 


444. Secondary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


Inquiry into current curriculum practices and their backgrounds, basis 
for curriculum reorganization, emphasis upon the resource unit approach 
within the modified curriculum structure. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. College Teaching. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Conceptions of higher education underlying typical programs including 
general education, the learning process, and effective use of techniques and 
instrumentalities of classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation. 


606. Secondary School Administration and Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. 

The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and 
administration of, the secondary school. Administration and supervision of 
personnel. Pupil accounting. Observations and field studies. Designed to 
meet the needs of secondary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and 
school superintendents. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of education. 


607. Programs and Procedures in Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Designed for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Deals with the 
philosophy, organization, and administration of supervision of both the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school. Prerequisites: Education 423, 444 
or the equivalent. 


608. School Finance and Business Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of school funds on the local, state, and federal level; budgeting, 
systems of accounting, and reporting. Supply management as related to 
school efficiency. Administration of special services, maintenance of building's, 
grounds, and equipment. 


609. Public School Laws. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 


A review of the constitutional provisions, statute laws, court decisions, 
and regulations governing the public schools, with special reference to Texas. 


613. The School Plant. (3-0). Credit 3. ILS 


A study of plans for determining the extent and character of present and 
future building and equipment needs of a school unit; efficiency of present 
plant; operation and maintenance; planning the building program. 


615. Structural Organization and Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of educational administration in the United States through an 
analysis of the nature of the educational function, consideration of the im- 
plications of democracy, and the legal relations of formal education to the 
democratic state. Emphasis will be given to the structural organization and 
administration of state and local school systems. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


616. Administration of Staff Personnel. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 

A study of selection, salary schedules, tenure, and promotion of teachers, 
including in-service training; efficiency records and ratings. 
623. Standardized Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 

Use of standardized tests in instruction and guidance. Study of various 
tests of achievement, aptitude, interest, and personality. Methods of con- 
struction, experimental trial, and standardization of published tests. Inter- 


preteen of test results. Prerequisite: Education 426 or 439, or the equiva- 
ent. 
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624. Individual Testing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, 8S 

Practicum in administration and interpretation of Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence tests. Introduction to individual tests of per- 
sonality. Prerequisites: Education 426 or 439; 623 or registration therein. 


629. Practicum in Counseling and Guidance. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Supervised practice in individual counseling and group guidance. Cases 
assigned in Counseling and Testing Center and local public schools. Pre- 
requisites: Education 624, 631. 


631. Techniques of Counseling. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Methods of gathering, analyzing, and interpreting case data in counsel- 
ing. Analysis of dynamics of counselor-counselee relationship. Interviewing 
techniques. Use of test results in counseling. Prerequisites: Education 427 
or 635, 623; Psychology 634. 


632. Educational and Occupational Information. (3-0). Credit 3. I, 8S 


Sources, classification, and analysis of educational and occupational in- 
formation. Occupational trends, local occupational surveys. The use of 
occupational information by the classroom teacher and the guidance specialist. 


633. Methods of Group Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods and practices in group guidance. The homeroom, classroom, and 
school clubs as opportunities for guidance. Prerequisite: Education 427 or 
635. 


635. Organization and Administration of Pupil Personnel Services. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, 8S 


A course for administrators, counselors, supervisors, and teachers de- 
signed to help them develop an understanding of the role of pupil personnel 
services; responsibility for the techniques of evaluating the program of pupil 
personnel services. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


637. Advanced Elementary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. §S 


A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the elementary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours in 
elementary education or an elementary school certificate. 


638. Advanced Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the secondary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of 
secondary education or a secondary school certificate. 


639. Processes in Educational Leadership. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analysis of the skills and techniques of the administrator in the 
modern school, with emphasis on democratic leadership, teacher-administrator 
relationships, group processes, and evaluation of the administrative programs. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of advanced education. 


640. School-Community Relationships. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 


Considers the total educational and social patterns of living which exist 
in any community. The home, the school, the church, clubs, recreation centers, 
and all agencies of the community are conceived collectively as dominating 
educational influences in the life of the child. Prerequisites: Twelve hours 
of advanced education; graduate classification. 


646. Internship for the School Principal. (0-9). Credit 3. I, II 


Designed to give the prospective school principal on-the-job training under 
the guidance of a successful, experienced, practicing public school adminis- 
trator and supervision of a member of the College staff. A certification re- 
quirement for the principalship unless waived by the Head of the Department. 
Prerequisites: Master’s degree; approval of the Head of the Department. 
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647. Internship for the School Superintendent. (0-9). Credit 3. I, II 


Designed to give the prospective school superintendent on-the-job training 
under the guidance of a successful, experienced, practicing public school super- 
intendent and supervision of a member of the College staff. A certification 
requirement for the superintendency unless waived by the Head of the De- 
partment. Prerequisites: Master’s degree; approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


648. Internship for the School Business Administrator. (0-9) Credit 3. I, II 


The internship is designed to give the prospective school business admin- 
istrator on-the-job training under the guidance of a successful, experienced, 
practicing public school administrator and the supervision of members of the 
College staff. May apply to certification requirements for the school business 
administrator. Prerequisites: Eighteen semester hours of graduate credit; 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


651. Orientation in Business Principles and Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. 

Interdisciplinary survey course which utilizes various fields in business 
to broaden the knowledge of the school superintendent and the school business 
official; contemporary economic theory, business cycles, business operation, 
insurance, tax structures, modern accounting systems, real estate, finance, 
price analysis and statistical methods applied to business problems. Case 
studies. Field studies. Prerequisite: Master’s degree or approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


652. Educational-Governmental Relationships. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Interdisciplinary survey course which utilizes various fields in political 
science, comparative government, American and state history. A current 
analysis of the inter-relationships of educational administration to local, 
county, state, national, and international political organizations. Prerequi- 
sites: Master’s degree; approval of the Head of the Department. 


653. The Nature and Problems of Administrative Behavior. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, S 


Interdisciplinary survey course which utilizes the case study method. De- 
signed to enhance understanding and improve techniques in decision making, 
communication and personnel relations. Emphasis is placed upon use of re- 
source persons in the social sciences and upon field studies, problems, and 
experiences. Prerequisites: Master’s degree; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I,S 


Problems pertinent to the superintendent, principal, counselor, supervisor, 
and visiting teacher are selected. Recent developments and research in the 
different areas will be presented. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of advanced 
education; approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of education. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification in education. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


207. General Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introductory course dealing with the elementary principles of human 
behavior. Designed especially for those students majoring in the social or 
biological sciences, in pre-medicine, or in education. Credit cannot be obtained 
for both Psychology 207 and 308. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 317 


301. Educational Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The application of psychology to the problems of teaching. The nature 
and operation of the laws of learning; transfer of training; nature, measure- 
ment, and significance of individual difference; conditions that influence effi- 
ciency of learning. 


302. Psychology for Secondary School Teachers. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A basic course in educational psychology with special consideration given 
to guiding the development and learning of adolescents. Not available to 
students with credit for Psychology 301 or Psychology 3238. Satisfies psy- 
chology requirements of the eighteen-hour minimum certification program. 


303. Psychology for Technical Students. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introductory course emphasizing the applications of general psychol- 
ogy. Designed for students in agriculture, business administration, and engi- 
neering. Credit cannot be obtained for both Psychology 207 and 303. 


305. Personality Adjustments. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Emphasis upon adjustment problems of normal people. Principles of 
mental hygiene in relation to family, school, and community life. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 207, or 301, or 308. 


307. Child Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Growth and development of the normal child from infancy to adolescence 
with emphasis upon the elementary school years. Prerequisite: Psychology 
207, or 301, or 308. 


309. Differential Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Individual and group differences essential to the evaluation of test results 
and behavior. Distribution and extent, causative factors, trait organization. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 207 or 303 or advanced standing in engineering. 


323. Psychology of Adolescence. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The psychological problems of the normal teen-age individual, cluding 
the consideration of the ways and means of aiding youth to meet these prob- 
lems constructively. Prerequisite: Psychology 207, or 301, or 3038. 


401. Industrial Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Significance of individual differences in industry; instruments and tech- 
niques of selecting and placing personnel; motivating, training, and super- 
vising the worker; nature and control of fatigue; psychological aspects of 
labor relations; morale and attitude measurement; industrial counseling. Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 207, or 303, or advanced standing in industrial engi- 
neering or industrial technology. 


403. Dynamics of Human Behavior. (3-0). Credit 3. II it 


The motivation of behavior and the mechanisms of adjustment to conflict. 
Types of maladjustment and their causation. The development and integra- 
tion of the personality. Theories of personality. Prerequisites: Psychology 
207 or 301 or 303, and 305 or graduate classification in education or sociology. 


406. Psychology of Learning. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the significant concepts, experimental methods, and principles 
of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 207 or 301 or 303. 


408. Experimental Psychology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Applications of experimental method to psychology. Principles and tech- 
niques in areas of reaction time, simple motor phenomena, sensation, percep- 
tion, learning, and social interaction. Prerequisite: Psychology 406 or ad- 
vanced standing in industrial engineering. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


634. Principles of Human Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Biological, psychological, and cultural interrelationships in human devel- 
opment. Emphasis upon principles and methods as illustrated in research and 
theoretical contributions. Experiences in procedures of child study. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate classification. | 


Department of Electrical Engineering 


Professor G. D. Hallmark, 
Professors H. C. Dillingham, J. P. German, L. M. Haupt, Jr.; Associate 
Professors B. J. Ball, J. S. Denison, A. J. Druce, M. G. Rekoff, Jr.; Assistant 
Professors H. M. Barnard*, J. B. Jones, E. N. Roots, Jr.; Instructors W. L. 
Green, N. W. Hass, R. D. Meeks, J. W. Rogers, W. P. Worley 


201. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-4). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Lectures, recitations, and problems in electricity and magnetism. 
A laboratory investigation of the phenomena studied in the textbook. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 121 or 209. 


214. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, § 


An introduction to electrical circuit theory. Complex numbers, phasor 
algebra, and response of single mesh and series-parallel circuits. Resonance 
phenomena and the poles and zeroes of impedance and admittance are defined. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 201; registration in Mathematics 307. 


305. Electrical Circuits and Machines. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of electrical circuits, including 
fundamental electronic circuits, machines, and control devices. The practice 
is designed to familiarize the general engineering student with test procedures 
for and characteristics of both direct and alternating current machines. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219. 


307. Electrical Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, § 


A study of the fundamental principles of direct and alternating current 
circuits, magnetic circuits, and transformers. 


The practice includes measurement of circuit phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219. 


308. Electrical Machinery. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the principal types of electrical machines and servomechanisms, 
including their characteristics, applications, and control devices. 


The practice includes actual operation and testing of electrical machinery 
and equipment most commonly used in industry. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 307. 


322. Electric and Magnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II, § 


Application of vector analysis to the theory of electric and magnetic 
fields. Maxwell’s equations are used to study the propagation and reflection 
of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 214; Math- 
ematics 3808 or registration therein. 


323. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


General circuit analysis and theorems for lumped constant, passive cir- 
cuits. Steady state and transient response is studied by classical methods 
and by the behavior of impedance and admittance functions in the complex 
frequency plane. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 214; registration 
in Mathematics 308. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 8-31-63. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 319 


324. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A continuation of the study of lumped constant passive circuits, including 
transform methods of analysis, two terminal pair networks and three-phase 
circuits. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 323; Mathematics 308. 


325. Electronics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the theory of electron tubes and transistors. Therm- 
ionic, gaseous, light sensitive, and cathode ray tubes; solid state devices, recti- 
fier circuits and amplifier equivalent circuits will be covered. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 214, registration in 328. 


326. Electronic Circuits. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of the basic circuits used in radio, television, and computers. An 
analytical study of modulators, demodulators, oscillators, and amplifiers. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 325, registration in 324. 


327. Electrical Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


Studies of the precision and accuracy of measurement. Electronic instru- 
mentation and applications to passive and active networks. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 323, 325 or registration therein. 


328. Electrical Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II, § 


Studies of the precision and accuracy of measurement, electronic instru- 
mentation and applications to passive and active networks. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 322, 324, 326 or registration in these courses. 


330. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introduction to energy conversion concepts and devices with detailed 
study of DC machines. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 324, 328 or 
registration therein. 


331. Theory and Application of Electron Tubes. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 5 | 


For students other than electrical engineering majors. A study of theory 
of operation and characteristics of electronic devices and circuits with em- 
phasis on instrumentation and control. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
307. 


401. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A graphical and mathematical study of electrical machines, including 
transformers. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 330, registration in 403; 
Mathematics 308. 


402. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A continuation of the study of synchronous machines; asynchronous 
machines, polyphase and single phase motors; rectifiers and converters and 
control equipment. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 403. 


403. Electrical Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory study of the electrical machines covered in Electrical Engi- 
neering 401. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 324, 328, registration 
in 401. 


404. Electrical Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II ? 


A continuation of the laboratory study of electrical machines covered 
in Electrical Engineering 401, 402. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
401, 4038, 439. 


415. Transmission Networks. (2-2). Credit 3. I 3 


An analytical study of the theory of transmission lines and impedance 
matching devices. Hyperbolic-function treatment is generalized to apply to 
power, electronic, and communication circuits. The laboratory will consist of 
group problems and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
324; Mathematics 308. 


—I- 
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420. Servomechanisms and Control Devices. (3-0). Credit 3. II a 

A general study of closed-loop control devices, including electrical, hy- 
draulic and mechanical systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 307 
or 323; Mathematics 308. 


428. Communications Circuits. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 
A study of the engineering principles used in wire line communications, 
including telephone and telegraph systems, transmission theory, inductive 
interference, networks, filters, loading, repeater and carrier systems. Lab- 
oratory investigations include transmission measurements on artificial] lines 
involving the use of vacuum tube measuring devices and impedance bridges. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 415 or registration therein. 


432. Economic Phases of Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Problems in the mathematics of finance, depreciation, engineering econ- 
omy, accounting, distribution factors, and rates with particular reference to 
the electric power industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 401. 


439. Electronic Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 
A study of the application of devices and circuits to complete systems in 


the field of communication, instrumentation, and control. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 324, 326, 328. 
451. Applied Electromagnetic Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I e 


Static boundary value problems; conformal transformation; the Schwartz 
transformation; rectangular harmonics; cylindrical harmonics; Bessel func- 
tions; mathematics of Bessel functions; spherical harmonics; Legendre poly- 
nominals; applications of Maxwell’s equations to plane waves in dielectrics 
and conductors; Maxwell’s equations applied to antennas; radiation; fields 
and power calculations; antenna impedances. Prerequisites: Electrical Engi- 
neering 322; Mathematics 308. 


452. Ultra High Frequency Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 

An introduction to the theory and practice of ultra high frequency radio 
wave generation, transmission, and radiation. Development of Maxwell’s 
equations and their application to transmission of electrical energy in wave 
guides. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 322, 326. 


454. Advanced Electronic Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 

A study of the electronic circuits used for pulsing, counting, computing, 
and regulating and as wide band amplifiers. Transistor and tube elements 
will be considered. The laboratory will consist of measurements on typical 
devices. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 326. 


456. Communication Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 

Introduction to the processing and transmission of information with em- 
phasis on the mathematics and block diagrams of systems. Includes elements 
of information theory, effects of signal-noise ratio, methods of modulation 
and demodulation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 454 or registration 
therein. 


457. Principles of Electronic Computers. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


Organization and internal operation of analog and digital computers; 
function integration, addition, multiplication, and generation; analog system 
simulation; switching networks; Boolean algebra applied to digital computer 
components; analysis and synthesis of sequential devices, digital computer 
memories, input and output devices; the arithmetic unit. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 326 or registration therein. 


459. Electric Power Systems I. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

General considerations in the transmission and distribution of electrical 
energy as related to power systems. Calculation of electric transmission live 
constants and load flow studies. General theory of symmetrical components. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 324. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 5A 


460. Electric Power Systems II. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Study of electric power systems during fault conditions by applications 
of the method of symmetrical components. Power system transient stability 
studies. Economic system loading and automatic load flow control. Prerequi- 
site: Electrical Engineering 459. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II 


Research and design problems of limited scope approved on an individual 
basis intended to promote independent study. The results of the study will 
be presented in writing, and an oral presentation to the staff and students 
will be required. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. I, S 


Wave analysis; mechanical and electrical wave analyzers; non-linear 
circuits; multiple winding transformer theory; transient solution of general 
network. The study of transients with oscillographs. 


602.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. II 


Steady-state and transient solution of recurrent networks, operational 
calculus methods of solution of circuits with lumped and distributed constants, 
non-linear circuits. 


605.* Linear Servomechanisms. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A continuation of Electrical Engineering 420 to include advance topics 
which will extend the study of analytic methods as applied to linear systems 
and introduce concepts related to linear systems synthesis. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 420. 


606. Non-Linear Servomechanisms. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of techniques available to analyze non-linear systems and dis- 
continuous systems, and a study of associated synthesis procedures. Prereq- 
uisites: Electrical Engineering 605; Mathematics 617. 


607. Alternating Current Circuits and Machines. (3-4). Credit 4. I 
The study of transient conditions in electrical machines. 


611. Symmetrical Components Applied to Electrical Engineering. (3-4). 
Credit 4. I 


The solution of unbalanced electrical circuits by means of symmetrical 
components; the study and measurements of machine constants by means of 
the oscillograph. 


624. Electronic Circuits for Instrumentation and Computation. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II 


Theory, analysis, and design of the electronic circuits used in instru- 
mentation and computation. AC amplifiers, operational amplifiers, ‘‘and” 
circuits, “or” circuits, and “gate” circuits are included. Problems of drift 
compensation in DC amplifiers and closed-loop stability in multi-stage ampli- 
fiers are treated in detail. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 326, 457. 


626. Introduction to Electron Tube Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

The motion of ions in electric and magnetic fields, electron emission, and 
conduction through gases are studied. The applications of mass spectrometry, 
electron optics, and electron tube design are considered. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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628.* Design of Active Networks. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of regeneration and feedback theory with emphasis on circuit 
design methods suitable for treatment of these topics. Prerequisites: Elec- 
trical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601 or the equivalent. 


636. Network Synthesis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Synthesis of electrical networks having arbitrarily specified terminal 
characteristics. Studies include realizability conditions, realization of general 
two-terminal and four-terminal networks and approximation of network speci- 
fications. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601. 


637. Wave Guides and Cavities. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of Maxwell’s equations to the solution of guided electro- 
magnetic fields. Course includes studies in skin effect, parallel plane wave 
guides, rectangular wave guides, circular wave guides, cavities, and microwave 
networks. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 451. 


638. Antennas and Propagation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Application of Maxwell’s equations to determine the electromagnetic fields 
of antennas. Course includes studies in radiation, directional arrays, im- 
pedance characteristics, aperture antennas, propagation in free space, and 
propagation through the ionosphere. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
451. 


642. Transistors. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Theory of junction triodes; voltage, current, power and frequency limita- 
tions. Small signal parameters and equivalent circuits for transistors; analy- 
sis of design of circuits at both small and large signal levels. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 326. 


644. Sampled Data Servomechanisms. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of techniques for the analysis of sampled data and discrete data 
servo systems and associated synthesis procedures. Prerequisites: Electrical 
Engineering 605; Mathematics 617. 


646. Statistical Communication Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Generalized harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; ele- 
ments of probability and statistics; detection of signals in noise; sampling 
theory; optimum linear systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 601; 
Mathematics 601. 


648. Electromagnetic Wave Propagation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of electromagnetic surface waves; direct and ground-reflected 
space waves; tropospheric refraction, reflection, and scattering; ionospheric 
refraction, reflection, and scattering; propagation via meteor trails and 
whistlers; space communication. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 451. 


653. Electronic Computer Design. (3-3). Credit 4. I, 8S 


Special function generation and system simulation for analog solution 
of both linear and non-linear differential equations, simulation techniques 
applied to control systems; advanced study of digital adders, subtractors, 
accumulators, multipliers, and dividers; digital error-detection; digital con- 
trol; design of general purpose and special purpose digital computers. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 457. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Research problems of limited scope designed primarily to develop research 
technique. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two nar a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 


ENGINEERING GRAPHICS ays 


Department of Engineering Graphics 


Professor W. E. Street, 
Professors S. M. Cleland, B. F. K. Mullins, J. P. Oliver, C. H. Ransdell, L. E. 
Stark; Associate Professor P. M. Mason; Assistant Professors N. B. Bardell, 
Jr.. R. H. Davey, Jr., J. H. Earle; Instructors T. D. Bolinger, C. R. Cozzens, 
C. D. Lemons 


105. Engineering Graphics. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Care and use of drawing instruments and equipment, vertical freehand 
lettering, engineering geometry, view drawings, revolutions, auxiliaries, sec- 
tions, engineering sketching, pictorials, dimensioning, working drawings. 


106. Descriptive Geometry. (0-6). ‘Credit 2. I, II, S 

Point, line, and plane relationships. Bearings and slopes of lines. Con- 
tours, cuts, and fills. Strike and dip. Successive auxiliary view problems. 
Revolution about an axis and true length diagrams. Developments, inter- 
sections, and vector graphics. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 105. 


127. Industrial Freehand Sketching. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Basic techniques of freehand drawing in line and tone; delineation of 
form, textures, materials, sketching, and industrial applications of freehand 
drawing. 


128. Methods of Industrial Reproduction. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
Basic techniques of reproduction processes for industrial use. 


209. Nomography. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 

Theory of type selection, design and construction of charts and graphs; 
methods and application of graphical mathematics for engineering and sci- 
entific problem solutions; theory and construction of nomographs including 
parallel scale charts, “N” or “Z” charts, proportional charts, and combined 
charts. Course is designed to enable students to properly present solutions 
of problems and technical reports encountered in junior, senior, and graduate 
courses. Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 106; Mathematics 121 
or the equivalent. 


221. Building Construction Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Architectural details in frame and masonry construction; general draw- 
ings and techniques of presentation. (For students in industrial education 
and building products marketing.) Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 105 
or the equivalent. 


403. Graphical Computation Devices. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


To teach the theory and methods of construction of graphical computa- 
tion devices and to apply their use to the solutions of engineering and scien- 
tific problems. Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 106, 209 or the 
equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Industrial Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Problems pertinent to all industrial fields. Solutions involve projections, 
primary auxiliary views, successive auxiliary views, revolutions, flat pattern 
layouts, perspective, and shades and shadows. Use of drafting machines and 
other special drafting equipment. Appropriate for high school and college 
teachers. Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 106, 127 or equivalent. 


603. Advanced Machine Drawing. (1-6). Credit 3. II, § 


Conventional practices, dimensioning, fastenings, machine and pictorial 
sketching. Empirical design including problems of stuffing boxes, piping, 
shafting, gears, cams, ship and aircraft parts. Use of special drafting equip- 
ment such as drafting machine, section liner, proportional dividers, erasing 
machines, light table, and mechanical lettering guides. Methods of repro- 
duction. Appropriate for high school and college teachers. Prerequisite: 
Engineering Graphics 106 or equivalent. 
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605. Spherical Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 
106 or the equivalent. 


606. Stereographic and Clinographic Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related feilds. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 
106 or the equivalent. 


607. Descriptive Geometry for Teachers.* (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental concepts of descriptive geometry. The design and organi- 
zation of problems and teaching devices for college teachers. Prerequisites: 
Engineering Graphics 106; Industrial Education 323; or the equivalent. 


611. Technical Illustration.* (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Axonometric projection including shading. Design and construction of 
display layouts. Commercial and technical illustrating. Prerequisites: Engi- | 
neering Graphics 106, 601 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable an individual or small group to undertake and 
complete with credit numerous problems in graphical communication. It 
may be limited investigations, laboratory work, or conferences and discussion. 
Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 106; Industrial Education 323 or 
the equivalent; graduate classification; and approval of the instructor. 


Department of English 


Professor J. Q. Anderson, 
Professors J. P. Abbott, R. H. Ballinger, F. E. Ekfelt, J. Q. Hays, C. D. 
Laverty, S. S. Morgan; Associate Professors R. W. Barzak, A. L. Bennett, 
K. E. Elmquist, C.':Ay Greer, L. -F. Hauer, H. -E. Heirth, P. Counters. a 
H. L. Kidd, Jr., L. J. Martin, E. E. Stokes, Jr.; Assistant Professors R. E. 
Cain, S. S. Cox, H. S. Creswell, E. P. Crittenden, C. K. Esten, M. A. Huggett, 
J. S. Jernigan, W. B. Kadow, L. B. Keel, H. P. Kroiter, H. J. Luke, Jr., T. J. 
Mattern, J. F. Peirce, F. W. Powell, Allen Schrader, J. N. Shepperd, Victor 
Wiening; Instructors S. L. Archer, J. P. Guinn, Jr., K. L. James, E. E 
McMahan, G. I. Morton, F. A. Rodewald, C. E. Schatte, M. G. Scott 


100. English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 

Fundamentals of speaking and writing in English for students whose 
native language is not English. Students entering the course are expected 
to have studied English and to be able to communicate in English. No credit 
will be granted for the satisfactory completion of this course. (See the entry 
for course 100 under the Department of Modern Languages.) 


103. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Composition, oral and written. Readings in modern prose (non-fiction). 
Emphasis on language study and the mechanics of writing. (Special sections 
are offered for students of high proficiency and low proficiency in writing.) 


104. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Composition, oral and written. A continuation of the study in English 
108. Emphasis on the short composition and the writing of investigative 
papers. 
203. Introduction to Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Reading in three of the following types: plays, stories, novels, and poems, 
chiefly modern. Papers on the readings. Prerequisites: English 1038, 104. 


*Primarily for graduate students interested in education. Not available for major or minor 
work toward an engineering degree, except by permission of the Dean of Graduate Studies. 


ENGLISH 325 


207. Report Writing and Correspondence. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

The writing of technical reports and business letters. Prerequisites: 
English 1038, 104. 
210. Introduction to Logical Discourse. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 

The principles of reasoning and their application in reading and writing. 
Prerequisites: English 108, 104. 
212. Shakespeare. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A study of the major plays of Shakespeare, with lectures on his life, his 
language, and his cultural environment. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 
231. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 

A survey of the literature of England from Anglo-Saxon times to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 
232. ‘Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 

A survey of the literature of England from mid-eighteenth century to the 
twentieth century. Prerequisites: English 108, 104. 
301. Writing for Professional Men. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Advanced writing in scientific and technical fields including technical 
reports and papers designed for technical and scientific journals; business 
correspondence. Prerequisite: The completion of the freshman-sophomore 
program of English. 


309. The English Language. (3-0). Credit 3. I ; 


Survey of the grammatical structure, vocabulary, and history of the 
English language, with brief discussion of related languages. Prerequisites: 
Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1968-64 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


310. Phonetics and Pronunciation. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


Introductory discussion of the nature of language and of language study. 
Detailed study of the formation of English sounds, of usage in pronunciation, 
and of phonetic and phonemic principles. Prerequisites: Two courses in 
sophomore English. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Seventeenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 

A period course in English poetry and prose of the seventeenth century, 
not including Shakespeare. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 
316. Eighteenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 

A period course in English poetry and prose of the eighteenth century. 
Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 
319. Report Writing. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


The preparation of technical reports in the form observed by the Petro- 
leum Division of the A.I.M.E., the American Petroleum Institute, and the 
American Association of Geologists. Prerequisite: English 104. 


320. Selected Reading. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 

The reading of five books. Objects: to teach students to read good 
books and to enjoy and understand good literature. 
321. Nineteenth Century Literature (Romantic). (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


A study of the intellectual tendencies of the nineteenth century as re- 
flected in the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
others. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


322. Nineteenth Century Literature (Victorian). (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


A continuation of the study in nineteenth century thought as reflected 
in the writings of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and other Victorians. Pre- 
requisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 
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325. Creative Writing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

The writing of stories, one-act plays, essays, editorials, and feature ar- 
ticles. Limited to students who have made an average of C in the prereq- 
uisite courses. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


327. American Literature to 1870. (2-0). Credit 2. I 7 


A study of American literature from the Colonial Period through the Civil 
War. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


328. American Literature from 1870 to 1920. (2-0). Credit 2. II 7 


A study of American writing from Whitman and Mark Twain to Frost 
and Dreiser. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


329. Folklore and Folk Songs. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Folklore and folk songs beginning with Old English ballads and con- 
tinuing through Indian, Negro, French, and Spanish types in the United 
States. Prerequisite: Freshman English. 


334. Science in Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The main developments in the history of science as they are presented in 
the literature of the Western World. Prerequisites: Two courses in sopho- 
more English. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


336. Life and Literature of the Southwest. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the culture of the Southwest as expressed in literature. Pre- 
requisite: A course in sophomore English. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


340. Modern Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II, 8S 7 


A study of representative plays (in translation) by such dramatists as 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Rostand, and Pirandello on the Continent, and Pinero, 
Shaw, Synge, O’Neill, and Maxwell Anderson in England and America. Pre- 
requisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


350. Modern Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


British and American novelists, poets, and dramatists from about 1920 to 
the present, with lectures on the social and intellectual background. Prereq- 
uisites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1964-65 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


371. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Greek plays, Roman lives (from Plutarch), Dante’s Inferno, Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, a Russian novel, twenty English poems, a modern novel. Pre- 
requisite: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 


372. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Offered in alternate semesters with English 371. Typical works: Homer’s 
Iliad, Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things, Chaucer’s The Canterbury Tales 
(selected), Rabelais’ Gargantus and Pantagruel, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote, Goethe’s Faust (Part 1), Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Pun- 
ishment, and James’ The Turn of the Screw. Prerequisite: Completion of 
the sophomore program in English. 


375. Great American Writers. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The most important works of five or six distinguished American writers 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries chosen from Emerson, Melville, 
Whitman, Twain, James, Glasgow, and Frost. Prerequisite: One course in 
sophomore English. 


381. Play Production. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Production of plays from the point of view of the director, the actor, and 
the technician. Students will participate in at least two plays with some work 
in television. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 
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382. Stagecraft. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Methods of staging plays—scene design and construction as well as stage 
lighting. Participation in plays scheduled. Prerequisite: Completion of the 
sophomore program in English. 


401. Public Speaking. (0-2). Credit 1. I, I, S 


Practice in the planning and delivery of speeches, in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and in group discussion. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore 
program in English. 


403. Speaking for Professional Men. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Speech training for technical students in their professional fields. 
Speeches of social and technical interest; group discussions; parliamentary 
procedure. Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. 


407. Speaking and Oral Interpretation. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Speech training with special attention to the student’s professional field 
and instruction and practice in the oral interpretation of literature, both 
prose and poetry. (Students may not receive credit for both English 403 and 
407.) Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. 


412. Shakespeare. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Close attention to the plays themselves. The student will also devote 
time to the texts, to Elizabethan language, to Elizabethan dramatic theory 
and history and Shakespeare’s relation to them, and to Shakespeare criticism 
and scholarship. Prerequisite: English 212 or six hours of 300 or 400 level 
courses in literature. 


428. The Novel in English. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


A study of the novel in English in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early 
twentieth centuries. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Of- 
fered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


431. Chaucer. (3-0). Credit 3. I rT 


Readings from the works of Chaucer, with consideration of the institu- 
tions and society of the pre-Renaissance period and Chaucer’s language. 
Prerequisite: English 231 or six hours of 300 or 400 level courses in English. 


J 


461. Teaching of Language and Composition. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of administrative and teaching problems involved in high school 
and college courses in composition. The organization and presentation of 
courses designed to improve student writing; various points of view toward 
language study held by teachers and students of linguistics; papers written 
by students and graded and criticized by instructor; supervised practice in 
grading and criticizing of student writing; the organizing of the curriculum 
in English from the grades to college. The course is intended for students 
expecting to teach English, for teachers of other subjects, and for principals 
and superintendents confronted with problems of organizing and administer- 
ing the English program. Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of 
instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 7 


Individual supervision; no class meetings. Readings designed for the 
student with a major or a minor in English and selected to round out his 
over-all knowledge of literature and the criticism of literature. There will be 
written reports on the readings and a semester examination. Prerequisite: 
Eighteen hours of English. 


FOR GRADUATES 


613. Studies in the Renaissance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Reading in the poetry, prose, and drama exclusive of Shakespeare. Re- 


search papers. Prerequisite: Graduate classification or approval of the 
Head of the Department. 
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615. Seventeenth Century English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
Studies in the poetry and prose of the chief writers of the seventeenth 

century—Bacon, Donne, Jonson, Herrick, Milton, and Dryden. Research papers. 

Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of the Head of the Department. 


616. Studies in the Eighteenth Century. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Poetry and prose from Dryden to Blake. Research papers. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 


632. Studies in the Nineteenth Century. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Romantic and Victorian writers, along with the literary, religious, and 
scientific issues of the century. Research papers. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 


675. Studies in American Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Reading in American writers, with emphasis on a particular literary 
development or on a literary type. Research papers. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Special readings designed to supplement the student’s knowledge of 
English and American literature in subjects which he has not studied in 
other courses. Research papers. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research.’ Credit 1 to 4. I, II, 8S 
Research for thesis. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Entomology 


Professor J. C. Gaines, 
Professors V. A. Little, J. R. Brazzel; Associate Professors P. L. Adkisson, 
R. L. Hanna, D. R. King, M. A. Price, N. M. Randolph, J. N. Weaver; 
Assistant Professors H. R. Burke, P. J. Hamman 


201. General Entomology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


A study of the principal orders of insects; the relation of anatomy and 
physiology of insects to control methods; the principal insecticides and their 
uses; the development, habits, and economic importance of the more common 
insects with control methods for the injurious species. 


208. Veterinary Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of insects and other arthropods that are parasitic upon domestic 
animals concerned primarily in the transmission of diseases. Methods of eradi- 
cation and control are emphasized. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification 
in pre-veterinary medicine and animal husbandry. 


301. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A systematic study of the orders and families of insects, and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of representative species. The preparation of in- 
sect collections and the use of keys for identification are emphasized in prac- 
tice. Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


302. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 
A continuation of Entomology 301, including orders and families of in- 

sects not studied in Entomology 301. Prerequisite: Entomology 301. 

305. Insect Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


General morphology of typical insects with special emphasis on those 
structures of particular importance in systematic and applied entomology. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 
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306. Insect Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Internal anatomy and principles of physiology as applied to insects. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 305. 


313. Biology of Insects. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


General biology and taxonomy of the classes of Arthropoda. Emphasis 
is placed on the orders and more important families of Hexapoda, their 
marks of identification, general biology, and their relations to other animals. 
The use of keys for the identification of insects and other arthropods is 
stressed in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological sciences. 


401. Principles of Insect Control. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


A study of both applied and natura! controls emphasizing the uses, prac- 
tical application, and the physical and chemical properties of the more impor- 
tant insecticides. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


402. General Economic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


The nature of injury, life history, habits and control of the common 
insects attacking stored products, cereal, forage, cotton, ornamentals, fruits, 
vegetables, man, household, and livestock are studied. Practical methods of 
insect control are demonstrated in laboratory. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


405. Horticultural Pests. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


This course deals with insect problems of fruit, nuts, truck crops, and 
ornamentals. The biologies, type of damage, and recognition of these pests 
are considered. Also the approved insecticidal, biological, and natural con- 
trols as well as preventive measures are studied. Prerequisite: Entomology 
201 or the equivalent. 


423. Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A detailed comparison of the digestion, respiration, circulation, excretion, 
and nervous system of arthropods and related animals. Taxonomic characters 
are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 305 or equivalent. 


424. Insect Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

The effect of environmental factors upon the distribution, abundance, 
competition, and ecological succession of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology 
302 or equivalent. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


Report of original investigations, current literature, and special features. 
Required for entomology seniors and graduate students each semester. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Individual problems for beginners in research. Prerequisite: Approval 
of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Systematic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A taxonomic study of the orders and families, including genera and species 
of the class Hexapoda; also a study of the International Rules of Nomencla- 
ture. A special study of some particular group of insects is required in prac- 
tice. Prerequisite: Entomology 302. 


607. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


This course is designed chiefly for workers in vocational agriculture and 
the Extension Service. It includes studies of agricultural pests, their biol- 
ogies, economic importance as determined by making infestation records, and 
the use of control measures. Also, insecticides and methods of application 
are considered. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 
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608. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of insect pests, including identification, distribution, 
principles and methods of natural, cultural, and chemical controls. Literature 
and research methods are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 401 or 
402. 


613, 614. Morphology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of anatomical structures of insects. Prerequisite: En- 
tomology 305. 


615. Insect Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the physiology of respiration, circulation, digestion, and ex- 
cretion; the mechanical and chemical senses of insects are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 306 or equivalent. 


617, 618. Medical Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


The taxonomy and biology of parasitic insects, ticks, mites and their 
role in the causation and transmission of diseases affecting man and domestic 
animals. Prerequisite: Entomology 208 or equivalent. 


619. Insect Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Chemical compounds which possess toxic properties; actions of poisons 
on insects; evaluation of insecticides in the laboratory and field; and mathe- 
matical analysis of data. Prerequisite: Entomology 615. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Entomological problems not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation are 
considered. Prerequisites: Graduate classification with major or minor in 
entomology; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research problems on taxonomy, life histories, biological control, ecology, 
and physiology of insects, and the toxicology of insecticides. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


Department of Geography 


Professor G. W. Schlesselman, 
Professor F. E. Smith; Associate Professor E. B. Doran, Jr. 


201. World Regional Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, §S 

A study of the differences in physical and cultural environment over the 
earth’s surface, with emphasis on the changes in the landscape created by 
man. Culture “worlds” are recognized as a means of presenting these dif- 
ferences in orderly fashion. 


203. Physical Geography. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


_. This course consists of a systematic description and interpretation of the 
distribution patterns and the regional associations of natural phenomena on 
the face of the earth. 


204. Economic Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the commercial regions of the world, dealing with the pro- 
duction types or occupations, such as grazing, plantation farming, grain 
farming, fishing, lumbering, mining, and manufacturing. 


302. Geography of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


fe A geographical survey of Europe as a whole and of the individual coun- 
ries. 
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303. Geography of South America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Investigations of trade opportunities in South America. The economic 
activities of the major geographic regions as reflecting the present day 
utilization of the natural resources. Possibilities of future development. 


304. Geography of Asia. (3-0.) Credit 3. II 


A general study of the continent of Asia and a more detailed study of 
selected regions. 


312. Conservation of Natural Resources. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of natural resources including ways and means of insuring wise 
utilization of essential or strategic resources. 


320. Geography of the Pacific Basin. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Geographic aspects of the Pacific Ocean area. Physical characteristics, 
native people, discovery and exploration, political and economic factors; re- 
gional studies of sub-areas. 


401. International Political Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 

A study of some of the present social and political problems of world 
powers and also the weaker nations. An effort to find geographic factors 
back of these problems and possible geographic adjustments. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, Ii 

Individually supervised research or advanced study on restricted areas 
not covered in regular courses. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Economic Geography. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A regional survey of the world distribution of major agricultural and 
industrial commodities with particular attention to the causal action of 
national, social, and economic factors. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


Department of Geology and Geophysics 


Professor S. A. Lynch, 
Professors H. R. Blank, Peter Dehlinger*, T. J. Parker, W. L. Russell, F. E. 
Smith; Associate Professors K. J. Koenig, M. C. Schroeder, C. L. Seward, Jr.; 
Instructor B. H. Atwell 


GEOLOGY 


201. General Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

The agents and processes that have produced the surface features of 
the earth and the structure of the earth’s crust. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
101 or 103 or equivalent; registration in Geology 203 or 207; registration in 
Geology 209 for majors in geology, geophysics, and geological engineering. 


203. Crystallography and Mineralogy. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


- Crystallography and descriptive mineralogy. Sight recognition of crystal 
forms and of common minerals. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; Engi- 
neering Graphics 106; Mathematics 102, 103. 


204. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (1-3). Credit 2. II, § 


Continuation of Geology 203. Recognition and classification of common 
rocks by their megascopic characteristics. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 
registration therein; Geology 208. 


*Resigned 10-31-62. 
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205. Elemental Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 

General principles of physical geology, physiography, geologic processes, 
and an introduction to historical geology. Laboratory work on common min- 
erals, rocks, and maps. Primarily for arts and science students. 


206. Elementary Historical Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


An introduction to historical geology, including a review of the hypotheses 
of the earth’s origin, the significance of fossils, the origin and character of 
selected geologic formations, and the development of the North American 
continent. Prerequisite: Geology 201, or 205, or 320. 


207. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Practical hand specimen determination of common minerals and rocks 
by means of their physical properties. Study of well cuttings and cores. This 
course should be taken simultaneously with Geology 201. A course designed 
for petroleum engineers. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; Mathematics 
108 or the equivalent. 


209. Introduction to Field Work. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


One-half day each week studying geologic processes. Scientific methods 
of field work are stressed. Should be taken concurrently with Geology 201 
and cannot be taken for credit after credit is received for Geology 210. 


210. Historical Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 


Principles of stratigraphy and paleontology, the physical and organic 
record of the earth’s history, hypotheses of the earth’s origin. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 102 or 104; Engineering Graphics 106; Geology 201 and 208, or 
201 and 207, or 205 and approval of Head of Department; Mathematics 102, 
108. 


299. Field Geology. Credit 2. Intersession 


Geological observations and mapping in an area exhibiting diversity of 
rock types, structures, and physiography. Prerequisites: Geology 201; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


300. Field Geology. Credit 6. S 


Geologic mapping in selected areas in the Llano Uplift and the Marathon 
Basin. Written report. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 208; Geology 204, 
305, 806, 312. 


303. Petrography and Petrology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Principles of optical mineralogy; identification of minerals in fragments 
and thin sections by use of the petrographic microscope; thin section study of 
igneous rocks, and their classification. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geol- 
ogy 204. 


304. Sedimentary Petrography. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 

Microscopic study of sedimentary and metamorphic rocks in thin sections; 
heavy mineral analysis; description, origin, and classification of sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 303. 


305. Invertebrate Paleontology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The morphology, classification, and geologic range of the principal inver- 
tebrate groups. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


306. Stratigraphy. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Stratigraphic studies of the United States with emphasis on the Gulf 
Coastal Plain formations and their correlation by means of invertebrate fos- 
sils. Laboratory studies consist of stratigraphic principles and the changing 
faunas through geologic time. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 
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309. Agricultural Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Erosion, transportation, and deposition by water, wind, and ice. Chemical 
and physical processes of development and destruction of soils. Origin, 
development, and interpretation of surface features of the earth. Elements 
of earth structure and geologic history. Earthquakes, volcanoes, and moun- 
tains. Laboratory work in determination of rock-making minerals and com- 
mon rocks and interpretation of topographic and geologic maps. 


312. Structural Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The interpretation of rock structures; their relation to stratigraphic, 
physiographic, and economic problems. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 204 or 
cA eel AB US 


315. Principles of Sedimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Factors of environment, production, transportation, and deposition of 
sediments; products resulting from the operation of sedimentary processes; 
structures, textures, and colors of sediments. Laboratory work in collecting 
and sampling, mechanical analysis, methods of analyzing and presenting data. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geology 201, 203, 204, 210. 


317. Stratigraphic Paleontology. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Laboratory studies of the changes in faunas throughout geologic time. 
Prerequisite: Geology 305. 


320. Geology for Civil Engineers. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Principles of dynamic and structural geology and study of common min- 
erals and rocks with their relationships and applications to construction, 
foundations, and excavation. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in civil 
engineering. 


399. Field Geology of the Gulf Coast Tertiary. Credit 6. S 


Mapping, stratigraphy, and structure in the Tertiary of the Gulf Coast 
area. Given as a summer field camp. May be used to substitute for Geology 
433 and 4 hours of technical elective. Prerequisite: Geology 300. 


404. Geology of Petroleum. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Origin, migration, and accumulation of petroleum. Typical United States 
oil and gas fields. Laboratory work in subsurface geology. Prerequisites: 
Geology 300, 306, 312. 


406. Economic Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


The application of principles of geology, chemistry, and physics to the 
formation of useful minerals and rocks and a general survey of such deposits. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 328; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


409. Geology of Non-Metallics Other than Petroleum. (3-0). Credit 3. II ft 

The mineralogy, stratigraphic, and structural relations, origin, geographic 
distribution, uses, and economics of non-metallic mineral deposits other than 
petroleum. Prerequisites: Chemistry 323; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


422. Natural Structural Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Building stones and stone products, with special emphasis on clays and 
clay products, their qualities, occurrences, uses, and processes of fabrication 
and manufacture. For students registered in architecture or engineering. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


423. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 

A systematic survey of the important groups of micro-fauna with par- 
ticular emphasis on their classification and use. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 
425. Subsurface Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Study of well cuttings and cores; electrical, radioactive, drilling time, and 
caliper logs. Preparation of subsurface contour maps and cross sections. 
Prerequisites: Geology 300, 404; approval of Head of Department. 
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427. Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Stratigraphy of North America with emphasis on the principles of strati- 
graphy. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


431. Geomorphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles and fundamentals of geomorphology. Laboratory work in 
advanced map interpretation. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


433. Field Geology. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Two full afternoons per week devoted to the acquirement of techniques 
of field geology in areas adjacent to the campus. Prerequisites: Geology 
300, 306. 


437. Cenozoic Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I 7 


Cenozoic micro-fauna of the Gulf Coast Province with emphasis on sub- 
surface correlation. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 


441. Advanced Engineering Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 


A survey of those phases of mineralogy, petrology, historical geology, 
structural geology, and the sedimentation that may be applied to engineering 
problems. Not available to geology or petroleum engineering majors. Pre- 
requisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Review of current literature and technical developments. Discussion of 
certain legal aspects of the petroleum industry. Each student will make both 
oral and written reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Geology 481. Each student will prepare more advanced 
reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 
Advanced problems in geology. 


599. Rocks and Minerals. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

Study of rocks and minerals and megascopic determination by means 
of their physical properties. Study of the agents and processes forming 
minerals, rocks, and mineral deposits. For secondary school teachers. Pre- 
requisites: Geology 600; graduate classification; approval of Head of the 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Earth Science for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 
Survey of the fundamental principles of physical geology, geologic proc- 
esses, and earth history including the origin and nature of the solar system. 
Designed to aid secondary school instructors in presenting earth sciences. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


601. Advanced Research Techniques. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


An introduction to modern instrumentation techniques and methods used 
in geology. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


609. Field Geology. Credit 2 to 6. I, II, S 


Systematic geologic surveying of selected areas. Prerequisite: Geology 
300. 


612. Structural Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A detailed study of geologic structures and a consideration of theories 
Seems earth movements, with selected readings. Prerequisite: Geology 
22 
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616. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Study of microscopic fossils and their uses in correlation. Laboratory 
work in the examination of well samples. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 


618. Sedimentation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Investigation of processes of sedimentation with analytical laboratory 
work on sedimentary rocks. Seminar. Prerequisite: Geology 315. 


619. Petroleum Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A theoretical study of some of the problems in petroleum geology. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 404. 


620. Geology of Ground Water. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Principles of occurrence and movement of water beneath the earth’s sur- 
face, and the influence of various geologic situations upon its behavior. 
Factors applying to estimates of supply. Engineering aspects of ground 
water. 


622. Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Sources and depositional environment of sediments, character and rela- 
tion of sedimentary strata, and the principles involved in delimiting, correlat- 
ing and naming stratigraphic units. 
625. Advanced Ground Water Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Seminar course in the application of the principles of advanced geology 
to the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent; approval of Head of Department. 


627. Continental Evolution Outside of North America. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A reading and conference course on the available literature dealing with 
the basic geology of areas outside of North America. 


629. Structural Framework of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Description of the important geologic structures of North America and 
of the development of regional structural features in geological times. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate classification. 


631. Geology in Engineering Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Geologic principles applied to the construction of highways, foundations, 
bridge abutments and piers, tunnels, dams, reservoirs, etc. Construction 
materials. Test borings and their interpretation. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of instructor. 


639. Paleozoic and Mesozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the important faunas of these eras. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of Head of Department. 


640. Cenozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the important faunas of this era with emphasis on the mega- 
fossils of the Gulf Coast. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval 
of Head of Department. 


643. Paleozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Stratigraphy of the Paleozoic System with particular emphasis on the 
Paleozoic of West Texas and Oklahoma. Prerequisites: Graduate classifica- 
tion; approval of Head of Department. 
644. Mesozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Study of the stratigraphy of the Mesozoic System. Prerequisites: Grad- 
uate classification; approval of Head of Department. 
645. Cenozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the Cenozoic System. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of Head of Department. 
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646. Gulf Coast Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
Detailed study of the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Systems of the Gulf Embay- 


ment. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geology 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not 
fall within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the 
established curricula. Geological problems in engineering are included. Pre- 
requisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geology. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 


GEOPHYSICS 


435. Principles of Geophysical Exploration. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


Principles of the different methods used in geophysical exploration with 
emphasis on the interpretation of geophysical data and physical properties 
of rocks. Prerequisites: Geology 312; Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219; 
approval of Head of Department for majors in other departments. 


436. Seismic Exploration. (2-3). Credit 3. II ; 


+ 

Study of seismic investigations with artificial sources, including field 
procedures, instrumentation, and interpretation of data. Prerequisite: Geo- 
physics 435. 


446. Physics of the Earth. (3-0). Credit 3. II vi 


A study of the earth’s elastic and inelastic behavior, its gravitational, 
magnetic, electrical and thermal fields, the effect of forces acting within the 
earth, and implications of these factors during geologic time. Prerequisites: 
Geology 312; Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219; approval of Head of 
Department for majors in other departments. 


485. Problems. Credit 10: 32, ths 7 
Advanced problems in geophysics. 


FOR GRADUATES 


651. Theoretical Seismology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Mathematical development of elasticity theory and stress waves in 
bounded and unbounded solid media. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435 or 
registration therein; Mathematics 308; approval of Head of Department for 
majors in other departments. 


653. Gravity and Magnetic Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the earth’s gravity and magnetic fields; the role of gravity in 
geodesy; methods, instruments, and interpretation of data in gravity and 
magnetic methods of exploration. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435; Mathe- 
matics 308. 


655. Electrical and Radioactivity Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of procedures, instruments, and interpretation of data obtained 
from electrical, electromagnetic, and radioactivity methods of exploration. 
Minor emphasis is on geothermal and geochemical methods. Prerequisites: 
Geophysics 435; Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


657. Earthquake Seismology. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


_ Study of earthquakes, their causes, effects, method of location, determina- 
tion of wave paths, interpretation of deep structures; and instruments used 
for recording. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435, 651 or registration therein. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION Yl 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geophysics 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not 
fall within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the 
established curricula. Geophysical problems in engineering are included. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geophysics. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Health and Physical Education 


Professor C. E. Tishler, 
Professors A. D. Adamson, W. M. Dowell, C. W. Landiss, W. L. Penberthy, 
H. B. Segrest*; Associate Professors P. M. Andrews, Emil Mamaliga, L. L. 
Palmer, N. A. Ponthieux; Assistant Professors C. E. McCandless, H. H. 
Walton, R. K. Wieder 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


216. First Aid. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Prepares students for Red Cross Standard, Advanced, and Instructor’s 
First Aid Certificates. 


218. Athletic Injuries. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A study of the conditioning and training of the individual and team; care 
and prevention of injuries. Prerequisites: Biology 219; Health Education 
216. 


415. Secondary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S T 


A study of health problems; needs of the individual; cooperation of home 
and community; resources for health in community, state, and nation; tech- 
niques of evaluation. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


421. Elementary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II SF 


A study of modern trends and methods in the elementary school meni 
program; survey of materials and agencies and their value to an adequate 
health program. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


631. Community and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of community health problems and of public health measures to 
solve them. Typical organizations and specific functions of state and local 
health departments; relationship of local health department to state and 
federal health agencies and programs. Prerequisite: Health Education 415 
or 421. (Offered in 1968-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education 101, 102, 201, and 202 are required in all curricula. 
Those students who are unable to pass a prescribed swimming test will be 
required to register for elementary swimming instruction, and students who 
are unable to pass a physical fitness test will be urged to register for general 
conditioning activities. All others may elect to register for one of the 
following activities: adapted activities, badminton, basketball, bowling, box- 
ing, conditioning, diving, fencing, golf, gymnastics, handball, life saving, 
soccer, speedball, swimming, tennis, trampolining, volleyball, water polo, 
weight training, or wrestling. The purpose of these courses is to teach the 
student through instruction and practice the fundamental knowledge and 
skills of at least two activities in which he will be able to participate in adult 
life. No student will be permitted to repeat an activity unless he has failed it. 


*Resigned 10-15-62. 
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Students may elect Physical Education 301, 302 for credit of one hour 
each after having completed the required courses. 


101. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No Credit. I, II 
102. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No Credit. I, II 
201. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No Credit. I, II 
202. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No Credit. I, II 


210. Life Saving and Pool Management. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Designed to qualify students for Red Cross Senior Life Saving and In- 
structor’s certificates; includes a study of sanitary codes and pool sanitation, 
problems of pool and waterfront management; selection of personnel. Pre- 
requisite: Advanced swimming. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


211. Physical Education Activities. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A basic course designed to provide instruction and development of skill 
in physical education activities with emphasis on team type activities other 
than in the major sports. 


212. Physical Education Activities. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


This course is designed to provide instruction and development of skill 
in physical education activities with emphasis on individual and dual type 
sports. 


213. Introduction to Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The approach, fundamental principles and application of principles; defi- 
nition, traditions, developments, psychology, aims, objectives, and results of 
physical education; building a program of health and physical education. 


221. Safety Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the general program of safety education; accidents, preven- 
tive measures, traffic safety, safety at home, school, and work; visual aids, 
safety projects, special programs; utilization of agencies outside of school. 


251. Coaching of Basketball. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in basketball. 


253. Coaching of Baseball. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of individual techniques; position play; training; team offensive 
and defensive strategy. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


255. Coaching of Track. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in track and field events. 


301. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


302. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 

This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


315. Elementary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Organization of physical activities in public schools; methods in teaching 
games used in public school programs. Prerequisites: Junior classification; 
approval of instructor. 
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316. Secondary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Class organization, control, and management; methods of presenting 
subject matter; special methods in activities. Prerequisites: Junior classi- 
fication; approval of instructor. 


317. Coaching of Football. (1-3). Credit 2. II 
Teaching of fundamentals; individual techniques; training; offensive and 
defensive strategy; officiating. 


321. Coaching of Tennis. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Analysis, theory and practice of tennis strokes; strategy; methods of 
coaching; organizing and conducting tournaments. Prerequisites: Junior 
classification; approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


325. Outdoor Activities. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the function of the camp 
and outdoor activities as educational agencies through the medium of practi- 
eal projects and activity, organization, problems, and modern programs in the 
various areas. 


423. Administration of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, S ‘ 
Administrative problems involved in the coordination of the health, physi- 
cal education, intramural, and athletic areas in a comprehensive program of 
physical education. Prerequisites: Biology 225; Health Education 415; 
Physical Education 2138. 


425. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 

Use, interpretation, evaluation, and administration of existing tests in 
health and physical education; application of elementary statistical proce- 
dures. Prerequisites: Health Education 415; senior classification. 


427. Remedial Exercises. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Elementary techniques in diagnosing functional and structural defects; 
procedures of individual exercise with emphasis on preventive and remedial 
measures. Prerequisites: Biology 219, 220; approval of instructor. 


428. Corrective Therapy. (3-9). Credit 6. II, S 

This course is cooperative with the Veterans Administration Hospital and 
is taught at the VA Hospital in Houston. The course is taught for a six- 
week period and consists of theory and practice in corrective therapy pro- 
cedures. Prerequisites: Physical Education 427; approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


450. Directed Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Construction ot lesson plans, observation and supervised practice teach- 
ing in public schools. Prerequisites: Physical Education 316; senior classi- 
fication. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussion of professional ethics and current problems relating 
~ health, physical education, and athletics. Prerequisite: Senior classi- 
ication. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Survey of Research. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of published reports and research in the field of health and 
physical education. Prerequisite: Education 426 or Physical Education 425. 
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603. Coaching and Officiating. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Advanced coaching and officiating techniques in football, basketball, 
track, and baseball. Prerequisites: Teaching and coaching experience. 


610. Administration of Interschool Athletics. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


This course is designed for school superintendents, principals, and ath- 
letic directors. A study of the University Interscholastic League rules and 
regulations and the various problems confronting the school administrator 
in administration of the interschool athletic program. 


614. Philosophy and Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Divergent origins, leaders, conditions, and forces affecting the develop- 
ment of health and physical education. Critical analysis of objectives. Prin- 
ciples of education, psychology, and physiology, and their implications in 
health and physical education. Prerequisite: General prerequisite for minor. 
(Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Supervision of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Methods and policies of the school supervisor; conferences, planning and 
presenting the program, evaluating results, improving teachers-in-service. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 423. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


636. Advanced Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Critical study of tests and measurements available; methods of con- 
structing and evaluating new tests and measurements. Prerequisite: Physi- 
cal Education 425. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, , S 


General discussions of laws, legislative certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of education and physical education; 
graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Directed study of selected problems of health, physical education, and 
recreation not related to a thesis. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of the instructor. 


Department of History and Government 


Professor J. M. Nance, 
Professors W. E. Benton, A. B. Nelson; Associate Professors J. T. Duncan, 
C. H. Hall, H. H. Lang, T. L. Miller, L. C. Taylor, Jr.; Assistant Professors 
A. C. Ashcraft, G. E. Bayliss, R. L. Harris, M. T. Kyre, Jr., H. M. Monroe, 
Jr.; Instructors C. E. Anderson, E.R: Arango, O. B.. Faulk; Po AS ford. 
W. A. Harrison, C. M. Hepburn, J. T. Macpherson, A. R. Stephens, N. R. Stout, 
A. G. Theoharis 


GOVERNMENT 


205. Government of the United States and Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights and privileges of citizenship; the immigration and naturalization laws, 
all as closely related to the constitution as possible, are treated first. A sim- 
ilar treatment is then applied to the government of Texas. Open only to mili- 
tary juniors and seniors in agricultural education and industrial education. 


206. American National Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights, privileges, and obligations of citizenship; immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, all as closely related to the constitution of the United States as 
possible. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 
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207. State and Local Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The nature, organization, and general principles of local government in 
the United States with especial attention to these forms of government in 
Texas. Prerequisite: Government 206 or its equivalent. Required as condi- 
tion to degree of all students who have not had at least three semester hours 
credit in military training before graduation. 


308. United States Constitutional Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


A study of leading decisions of the Supreme Court. The various trends 
in our constitutional growth since 1789 are treated, as well as the expansion 
through judicial interpretation of the powers delegated to the national govern- 
ment. Some attention is given to legal terminology and to the composition 
and functioning of the national judiciary. Required of all pre-law students in 
three-year pre-law program. Prerequisites: Government 206; History 105. 


310. Comparative Government. (3-0). Credit 3. II ii 


A survey of major European governments. Stress will be placed upon 
the parliamentary democracies of Great Britain, France, West Germany, and 
Italy. The dictatorships of the U.S.S.R. and Spain will also be considered. 
Governmental background, structure, and operation will receive attention. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


315. American Political Parties. (3-0). Credit 3. I 43 


A study of the organization, history, and functions of political parties, 
and the place they occupy in the operation of national, state, and local govern- 
ments in the United States. Attention is concentrated on the two major 
political parties, but some attention is given third party movements. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


320. Elements of Political Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. II a 


A study of ancient, medieval, and modern concepts of government as de- 
veloped by the principal contemporary political writers, and as reflected in 
political institutions. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (To be offered in 
1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


321. Local Government in the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Development, structure, nature, and legal status of the local government 
pattern; counties, towns, townships, school districts, and other special dis- 
tricts and units of local government. Relationship of local units to metro- 
politan areas and to the federal and state governments; revenue problems, 
and analysis of proposals for reform and reorganization. Special emphasis 
placed on Texas local government patterns. Prerequisites: Government 206, 
207. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


325. Introduction to Public Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


A survey of American public administration with emphasis upon the 
following major areas: development of public administration in the United 
States, theories of administrative organization, principles and methods of 
administrative management, executive leadership, interpersonal and _ inter- 
group relationships, levels of decision making, ethics and responsibility. Pre- 
requisites: Government 206, 207. 


331. International Politics. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


An analysis of the contemporary world from the point of view of the 
nation-state; political principles, problems, and factors involved in the foreign 
polices, and relations of the nation states, with special emphasis on the sources 
and use of national power and the difficulties in limiting the use of such 
power. Prerequisites: Six semester hours of government. (To be offered 
in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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333. International and Regional Organization. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Historical development of modern world-wide regional international or- 
ganizations. Politics, structure, and functions of the United Nations; regional 
organizations, economic and political; international federalism; integration of 
Western Europe, Southeast Asia, Latin America, and the Middle East. Pre- 
requisites: Government 206, 207. (To be offered in 1964-65 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


335. Government and Politics of Latin America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 9 


The constitutional development, political institutions, and contemporary 
political problems of the principal Latin American countries, with special 
emphasis on the present day constitutions and government structure. Pre- 
requisite: Six hours of government. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


436. Municipal Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I i 


Designed for students who may enter the municipal service as well as for 
those who desire only a general knowledge of city government. Urban 
growth; legal position of cities; forms of government; the mayor, council, 
city manager, and municipal courts; relation of city to state; the political 
process; municipal ownership; services; metropolitan problem; special refer- 
ence to Texas cities. Prerequisite: Government 205 or 206. (To be offered 
in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


441. Public Personnel Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. II ; 


The development of the merit system; problems of recruitment and selec- 
tion; position classification and compensation; promotion; discipline, service 
ratings; and retirement. Selected cases in personnel management from the 
standpoint of the operating official and government. Prerequisite: Six 
semester hours of advanced government. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


HISTORY 


105. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


English colonization; the Revolution; adoption of the constitution; growth 
of nationalism; cotton and the slavery problem; war for Southern independ- 
ence. (See “Requirement in Government and History,” page 103.) 


106. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Reconstruction; new social and industrial problems; rise of the progres- 
sive movement; United States emergence as a world power; World War I; 
reaction and the New Deal; World War II; contemporary America. Prereq- 
uisite: History 105. 


213. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


British, Saxon, and Norman origins; national development; struggles be- 
tween church and state; crown and nobles; nobles and commons; development 
of parliament. Required in three-year pre-law program. 


214. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Agrarian and Industrial Revolutions; relations with Ireland; evolution 
of democracy; struggles with France and Napoleon; social legislation in the 
twentieth century; growth of the Empire until World War II. Required in 
three-year pre-law program. Prerequisite: History 218. 


217. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The history of western Europe in the Middle Ages. A survey of the de- 
velopment of European civilization from the decline of the Roman Empire to 
the Renaissance. The course is designed to give the student historical per- 
spective as well as a basic historical knowledge of the period. Major topics 
include the Graeco-Roman heritage, the barbarian migrations, the growth and 
development of the church, the rise of capitalism, medieval society, and the 
origin of nationalism in Europe. Required of majors in history. 
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218. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The history of western Europe from the Renaissance to the present. A 
survey of modern European civilization, dealing especially with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, the Age of Reason and the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars, the growth of nationalism and democracy in the nineteenth 
century, the causes and consequences of the two world wars and the rise of 
dictatorship. Required of majors in history. Prerequisite: History 217. 


302. Colonization of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 

Geographic setting; early English, French, Dutch, Swedish discovery, 
conquest, and settlement, 1497-1763; colonial administration; colonial life; 
inter-colonial wars. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of history, or six hours of 
history and at least six hours of sophomore courses in other social sciences. 


315. The United States, 1901 to the Present. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S T 

A study of United States history during the twentieth century. Em- 
phasis is placed primarily on the development and application of progressive 
principles from the “square deal” of the first Roosevelt to include the subse- 
quent “new deal” and “fair deal” of the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions; secondary emphasis is on the international relations of the United 
States as the nation became a world power, moved from isolation to leader- 
ship and back, followed by the development of the “good neighbor” policy 
toward Latin-America and our participation in World War II. The United 
Nations and problems. 


318. International Developments since 1918. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 

A general survey of world politics since the close of World War I. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the problems and ideologies of the great 
powers of Europe and to those factors and conditions which explain present 
political tendencies and policies. Due consideration will also be given to 
colonial problems in Asia and Africa, the Sino-Japanese question, and the 
clash of United States-Japanese policies. World War II; the conflict of 
ideologies. 


321. Europe, 1815-1870. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 

The Congress of Vienna and the reconstruction of Europe: the successive 
political changes in the major European countries in 18238, 1830, 1848, and 
1870, together with the outstanding social, economic, scientific, and cultural 
developments in European life from 1815 to 1870. Prerequisites: Twelve 
semester hours of history, or 6 hours of history and junior classification. 
(To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


322. Europe, 1870-1919. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 

A treatment of the political, economic, social, intellectual, and cultural 
developments in Europe, 1870-1919, with special emphasis upon the diplomatic 
and military developments leading to World War I; World War I and the 
peace treaties. Prerequisites: Twelve semester hours of history, or 6 hours 
of history and junior classification. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


325. Trends in American History. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The sources and development of leading American institutions consti- 
tuting representative democracy, their influence upon our nation’s develop- 
ment and upon the twentieth century world. Course stresses the institutional 
rather than the chronological and political aspects of the United States, en- 
deavoring to present what has been well styled “The Epic of America.” Stu- 
dents who have credit for History 105 or 106 may not receive credit for 
History 325. Required of all students offering only three semester hours in 
American history toward the legal requirement for a baccalaureate degree. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


326. History of Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A history of Texas from the Spanish period to the present day. Stress 
will be placed upon the period of Anglo-American settlement, the revolution, 
the republic, and the development of the modern state. Prerequisite: Sopho- 
more classification. 
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331. Medieval Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I aK 


History of medieval thought ranging from the influence of Plato and 
Aristotle to the age of Erasmus and Machiavelli. The course outlines the 
intellectual history of the Middle Ages and includes in broad outline the 
interests of man in philosophy, science, education, law, and religion. Pre- 
requisite: Six semester hours of history. 


332. Renaissance and Reformation. (3-0). Credit 3. II f 


A study of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with emphasis upon the 
intellectual history of the era. Political ideas, art, and humanism of the 
Renaissance are stressed. The doctrinal controversy and the beliefs of Lu- 
ther, Calvin, and Zwingli are emphasized in the Reformation. Prerequisite: 
Six semester hours of history. 


341. South America to 1825. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


Establishment of Spanish and Portuguese dominion in South America; 
political history of South America from European exploration and settlement 
to independence; colonial institutions; commercial systems of Spain and Por- 
tugal; the independence movement to the founding of the republics. Pre- 
requisites: Twelve semester hours of history, or 6 hours of history and junior 
classification. (To be offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


342. South America Since Independence. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Political history of the independent South American nations since inde- 
pendence with emphasis upon the ABC countries; economic, social, and cul- 
tural development; relations with Europe and the United States; participa- 
tion in world affairs. Prerequisites: Twelve semester hours of history, or 
6 hours of history and junior classification. (To be offered in 1964-65 and — 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


375. Tudor and Stuart England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


Study of the changes in the social, economic, and religious organization 
of England from 1485 to 1689; developments in the international position of 
England; the rise of Puritanism; the conflict between crown and Parliament; 
the Interregnum, Restoration, and “Glorious Revolution.” Prerequisites: 
Twelve hours in history, including History 213, 214 or History 217, 218. (To 
be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


411. The Old South. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S T 


A history of the antebellum South. Emphasis will be placed on the fol- 
lowing topics: physical bases of Southern regionalism; Southern alignments 
on national issues; the slavery-plantation economy and society of the Old 
South; secession and formation of the Confederacy. Prerequisite: History 
106 or 325. 


412. Civil War and Reconstruction. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Survey of the background and causes of the war; military, political, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic aspects of the war; life behind the lines; reconstruc- 
tion and post-war adjustments, 1861-1877. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of 
history, or six hours of history and six hours in sophomore courses in other 
social sciences. (To be offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


413. Mexico and Spanish North America, 1492-1821. (3-0). Credit 3. I f+ 


Exploration and establishment of Spanish dominion in the West Indies, 
Central America, and Mexico; the northward advance of the Spanish frontier 
under the Hapsburgs and early Bourbons; Spanish colonial system and insti- 
tutional development; the independence movement. Prerequisites: Twelve 
semester hours of history, or 6 hours of history and junior classification. 
(To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


414. History of Mexico, 1821 to the Present. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


The political, economic, and social development of Mexico since independ- 
ence and her relation to other world powers. Prerequisites: Twelve semester 
hours of history, or 6 hours of history and junior classification. (To be of- 
fered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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415. The Institutional Background of Texas, 1519-1845. (3-0). 
Credits3) SIS ni 


A study of the history of Texas from the Spanish period to annexation 
to the United States. Particular stress is placed upon the Spanish legal and 
administrative system. The Mexican administrative system, the establish- 
ment of Anglo-Americans in Texas, the revolution, the republic, and the fight 
for annexation. In each of these topics emphasis is placed upon principles 
and developments of this period which are reflected in the state’s present-day 
society. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


416. Texas Since 1845. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 7 


A history of Texas since annexation. Careful attention is given to social, 
cultural, economic, and political developments, and to the place of Texas in 
national affairs. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


421. Far East, 1895 to Present. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Brief survey of the government, politics, and civilizations of China, Japan, 
India, Pakistan, and Southeast Asia; the political picture in the Far East 
at the end of the Sino-Japanese War, 1895; spheres of influence; Boxer Re- 
bellion; colonialism and nationalism; rise of republicanism; Far East in two 
world wars; international developments in the Far East; Korean War. Pre- 
requisite: Twelve hours of history, or six hours of history and at least six 
hours of sophomore courses in other social sciences. (To be offered in 1963-64 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


422. International Rivalry in the Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 to the Present. 
(3-0). Credit 3. I 


Background of Spanish colonial policy, with British, French, and Dutch 
intrusion; conflict of interests; influence of islands on mainland settlement. 
Early United States interest; Monroe Doctrine and its extension; vital treaties 
with Colombia and Great Britain. European interests in the islands, Central 
America, Mexico, and Venezuela. Later policies of the United States, rise of 
Pan-Americanism and Pan-Hispanism. First reciprocal trade treaties and 
rise of United States imperialism. Policy of “the good neighbor” under Wil- 
son and Roosevelt. Recent progress of Pan-Americanism toward western 
hemisphere solidarity. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


423. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies to 1868. The Revolution and alliance with France; 
the development of isolation and neutrality; neutral rights and the War of 
1812; nationalism and the Monroe Doctorine; Manifest Destiny and its conse- 
quences; diplomacy of the Civil War; the Monroe Doctrine applied to France 
in Mexico; the “Alabama” claims arbitration. (To be offered in 1964-65 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


424. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 7 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies, 1875 to the present; America becomes a world power; 
imperialism; World War I and the failure of neutrality; the League of Na- 
tions and its desertion; Pan-Americanism; failure of disarmament and rise of 
aggression; neutrality fails again; World War II; United Nations and prob- 
lems. (To be offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


FOR GRADUATES 


607. The United States, 1763-1800. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the causes of the American Revolution, the Revolution, the 
Articles of Confederation, and final union under the Constitution. Careful 
attention will be given economic and social developments as well as political 
developments. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; 
graduate classification. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 
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609. American Historical Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A survey of American historical writing and historiography from 1607 to 
the present, with some attention to bibliographical guides to sources and liter- 
ature of the United States. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of advanced history; 
or 18 hours of history, 6 of which must be advanced, and 6 hours of advanced 
courses in other social sciences; graduate classification. 


610. The Trans-Mississippi West. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the West in American history. The course will emphasize 
political, economic, social, and cultural influences of the frontier. Extensive 
reading will be required. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and gov- 
ernment; graduate classification. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


611. American Leaders. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


The personalities and contributions of thirty-six American leaders from 
Samuel Adams to Dwight Eisenhower. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of ad- 
vanced history; or 18 hours of history, 6 of which must be advanced, and 
6 hours of advanced courses in other social sciences; graduate classification. 


612. The French Revolution and Napoleon. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed consideration of the decline of the ancient regime, the influence 
of the Encyclopedists, the causes and course of events during the revolution; 
and a study of the Napoleonic Era. Critical evaluation of the source material 
as well as interpretation of the historical importance of the period is stressed. 
Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classifi- 
cation. (To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


615. Growth of Spanish Institutions in America, 1492-1857. (3-0). 
Credits. 21 


A study of the growth of political, economic, religious, military, and re- 
lated institutions, both in theory and in practice, as proposed, developed, and 
applied in the Spanish-American colonies and nations, 1492-1857. Prerequi- 
sites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classification. 
(To be offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual instruction in selected fields of history. The course will stress 
reports and wide reading in the field selected. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours 
of history and government; graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Thesis research. Credit will be given only upon acceptance of completed 
thesis. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of advanced history; graduate classifi- 
cation. 


Department of Industrial Education — 


Professor C. H. Groneman, 
Professor L. V. Hawkins; Associate Professors E. R. Glazener, L. B. 
Hardeman; Assistant Professors C. A. Bertrand, J. L. Boone, Jr.; 
Instructors W. T. Brooks, K. M. Chambliss 


105. Woodcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I, II 


A comprehensive study of woods, wood products, and wood industries; 
including growth and botanical structure, production and uses, design, con- 
struction, and finishing. 


106. Sheet Metal. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


A study of industrial practices in developing, laying-out, and fabricating 
sheet metal products. Problems involving parallel-line, radial-line, and tri- 
angulation will be provided. 
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107. Industrial Materials and Manufacturing Processes. (2-3). Credit 3. 
Tt 
A comprehensive study of the production, processing, and use of numerous 
raw materials of industry. Laboratory work will consist of problems involving 
research and experimentation. 


204. Development and Practice in Industrial Education. (3-0). Credit 3. 
II 


The history and development of industrial education, its meanings and 
objectives. Applications of vocational preparation for industry, vocational 
practices, and developments within industry. 


205. Ornamental Iron. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


A study of metals and metal products; including the alloying and proper 
use of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. Problems involving casting, spinning, 
machining, forging, welding, tubular construction, and electroplating are 
required. 


301. Methods of Teaching and Class Management. (2-0) or (3-0). 
Credit.2 or'3: I 
An introduction to the fundamentals of teaching as applied to industrial 
subjects; the management of the class, equipment, and supplies. 


304. Applied Industrial Electricity. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 
A theoretical and practical study of electrical circuits, motors, generators, 
transformers, lighting, controls, and instruments. Laboratory experiences 


consist of experiments and projects in circuits and machines. Prerequisite: 
Physics 202. 


308. A Study of Modern Industries. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

The political, historical, and geographical factors which have a direct 
influence upon the development and distribution of industries. Specific studies 
of individual industries are made, such as iron and steel, paper, automobiles, 
petroleum, cement, leather, plastics, and textiles. Essential features of these 
industries are considered: location, machinery, power, raw material, market, 
labor. 


310. Course Making. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Methods of outlining courses of study to meet the needs of the different 
types of classes. Each student will make a complete course for some par- 
ticular subject. 


323. Methods of Teaching Mechanical Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The student should have completed courses equivalent to Engineering 
Graphics 105, 106 before attempting this course. Analysis of problems and 
the selection of instructional material and methods of presentation for gen- 
eral drafting. 


326. General Metalwork. (1-5). Credit 3. I, Il 


The designing and construction of power machinery including the de- 
velopment of plans for procedure, jigs, and fixtures. A study is made of 
materials and industrial processes and procedures of the foundry, welding, 
and machine shop. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 202, 310. 


327. Industrial Arts Handcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I 

Development and preparation of instructional materials; designing and 
building of teaching type projects and problems in such materials as leather, 
bookbinding, lapidary, and other handcraft activities. Prerequisite: Nine 
hours of industrial laboratory courses. 


328. Industrial Accident Prevention. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Analysis of fundamentals of accident prevention and their application to 
industrial supervision and management. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 
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332. Plastics and Ceramics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Sources, manufacture, supply, and uses of plastics and ceramic materials; 
designs appropriate for plastics projects; essential processes in fabrication 
of plastics and ceramic objects. Prerequisite: Nine hours of industrial labora- 
tory courses. 


334. Upholstery. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Instruction in the essentials of upholstery processes, including the design 
and construction of frames and foundations. Prerequisite: Industria] Educa- 
tion 105. 


336. Design in the Arts and Crafts. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Analysis and solution of design problems applicable to the arts, crafts, 
and industrial products as related to Industrial Education. Prerequisites: 
Engineering Graphics 105, 127; Industrial Education 105; Mechanical Engi- 
neering 106, 201, 202, 309. 


404. Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects. (1-2). Credit 2. I + 


This course is designed to develop an understanding of, need for, construc- 
tion of, and use of visual aids for instruction in industrial subjects. Student 
activity consists of determining values of color in aids, use of projection 
and television equipment, and a variety of other audio-visual media. 


406. Industrial Guidance. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 


A study of the instruments and techniques of industrial guidance, its 
relation to education and industry, its meaning and purpose, and the analysis 
of methods of investigation and guidance procedures. 


409. Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization and Management into 
Industrial Schools. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


The management of modern industrial enterprises and the possible adap- 
tation to industrial programs. 


419. Laboratory of Industries Methods. (1-3). Credit 2. II 7 


The student will make a study of the units of industries as generally 
recommended for public school industrial arts and will select, plan, and de- 
sign problems and projects to meet these requirements. 


420. Follow-up, Visitations, and Coordination in Part-Time Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. S 


Selecting occupations suitable for young people to learn, placing students 


in suitable employment on a part-time basis, and coordinating their school 
duties with their work activities. 


423. Analysis Procedure. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II 7 


Analysis is made of occupations to obtain content for instructional infor- 
mation. Jobs and operations are studied to determine the order and content 
of operation, job description, job evaluation, and job safety. 


424. Organization of Instructional Material. (1-2). Credit 2. §S 7 


A study will be made of published material available in the student’s 
occupational field. Those parts found suitable for vocational classes will be 
indexed and organized for class use. Types of instruction sheets found nec- 
essary for efficient teaching will be written. 


427. Driver Education. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


A study and the application of state and federal regulations and policies 
governing the efficient and safe operation of automotive vehicles in traffic. 


429. Foremanship and Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of supervisory duties and responsibilities in an industrial or- 
ganization and procedures for meeting these responsibilities. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 
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438. Industrial Safety. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Industrial Education 328. This course will include analyses 
of various types of accident prevention; organizations and programs of typical 
industrial safety departments; control of environmental hazards, and the 
application of safety engineering principles in design and specifications. Pre- 
requisites: Industrial Education 328; Industrial Engineering 302; and either 
Industrial Education 429 or Industrial Engineering 401 or registration therein. 


442. Supervised Teaching in Industrial Arts. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Observation of, and participation in, the activities of a typical industrial 
arts classroom. The student will prepare lesson plans and present demonstra- 
tions to pupils in industrial arts in the public schools. Prerequisites: Industrial 
Education 204, 301; senior classification. 


444. Industrial Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A seminar approach to the study of the problems of industrial distribu- 
tion with the assistance of representatives from the Southern Association of 
Distributors. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


447. Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A continuation of Industrial Education 304. Laboratory experiences in 
the construction and operation of electronic devices, including power supplies, 
receivers, amplifiers, and electronic controls. Prerequisites: Industrial Edu- 
cation 304; Physics 202. 


481. Seminar in Industrial Education. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 

General discussion of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to industrial and teaching fields. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II. S 


A study of leaders, movements, and agencies with special emphasis on 
the economic, social, and philosophical factors which have contributed to the 
development of industrial education in the United States. 


602. Industrial Arts Administration and Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. 
IeaiseS 
Problems of the local director or supervisor of industrial arts. 


603. Administration and Supervision of Vocational Industrial Education. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 
Problems of the local director or supervisor of vocational industrial edu- 
cation. 


604. Industrial Programs for Junior Colleges and Technical Schools. (2-0). 
Credit -2:-, I. II, S 


A study of the kinds, purpose, size, accreditation, growth, and teaching 
problems of the junior colleges, technical institutes, and adult schools, with 
particular emphasis on organization and presentation of industrial subject 
material in these schools. 


605. Problems in Industrial Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Basic reasons for accidents; prevention of industrial accidents; qualifica- 
tions and duties of safety consultants; methods of making investigations; 
making investigations and how to prepare safety reports. 


606. Organization of Industrial Arts Department. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Problems in determining the type and size of industrial arts programs 
for the various types and sizes of schools with plans for the organization of 
each. 
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609. Methods of Teaching High School Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


A survey of the field of drawing. The designing and organizing of prob- 
lems and teaching devices. 


614. Guidance Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 

The organization of occupational information; educational and vocational 
guidance; counseling case problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 406 
or equivalent. 


616. Methods of Teaching Industrial Arts in Secondary Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II, 8S 
Selecting and organizing instructional material for problems in a par- 
ticular industrial activity. 


618. Tests and Measurements in Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. 
i, i, 8S 
A study of testing and measuring devices and their application to indus- 
trial education subjects. 


619. Related Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs. (2-0). Credit 2. 
Las 
The organization and presentation of content material necessary in part- 
time cooperative programs, and the direction of the study of the students 
engaged in such programs. 


621. Philosophy of Vocational Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The basic principles involved in the development and operation of indus- 
trial education programs under the State and Federal vocational laws. 


622. Philosophy of Industrial Arts Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The principles involved in the development and operation of industrial 
arts courses and their purpose and function in the field of general education. 


623. Vocational Guidance Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A workshop approach to the study of vocational guidance, programs, 
relationships, group techniques, and methodology of the clinical approach. 


626. Classroom Management and Shop Organization. (2-0). Credit 2. 
els 
The organization of routine procedures to facilitate teaching; setting up 
roll-checking devices, issuing procedures for tools and materials, keeping 
material inventory, using assignment charts and progress charts, using stu- 
dent leadership in routine non-teaching class and shop routine, and keeping 
records. 


627. Teacher Training for Local Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Classes. 
(2-0). Credit 2. S 
A discussion of problems related to the administration of industrial edu- 
cation programs, in-service training, and upgrading of programs on the local 
level. Methods of organizing and conducting teacher improvement programs; 
preparation and correlation of instructional material. 


628. Organization of Vocational Industrial Schools and Classes. (2-0). 
Credit 2. S 
Methods of making surveys, determining the needs for various industrial 
education programs, and the organization of the curriculum and classes ac- 
cording to State certification requirements. 


630. Auto Mechanics. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to the economic selection, operation, and 
maintenance of internal combustion power plants. 
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6312 Blectricity.. -¢1-4). ,GCredit 2: .1,.Tl;S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to practical theories and their application 
to electrical units within a high school program. 


632. Cabinet Making. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to modern methods of kiln drying, veneer 
construction, upholstery, and fabrication within the furniture industry. 


633. Machine Shop. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, 8S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to modern practices and problems in the 
teaching of advanced machine shop. 


634. Ornamental Metal Work. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to mild steel and tubular metal. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussions of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics 
and other current problems relating to the industrial education teaching pro- 
fession. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course designed to enable graduate majors to undertake and complete 
with credit limited investigations which do not fall within the thesis research 
and which are not covered by any other course. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


Professor A. R. Burgess, 
Professors J. P. CoVan*, S. A. Wykes; Associate Professors D. E. Cleveland, 
R. L. Smith, Jr.; Assistant Professors D. D. Drew, R. E. Kilmer, J. M. Nash; 
Instructor R. L. Street; Lecturers C. E. Bullinger, L. P. Robinson 


202. Introduction to Industrial Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The place of industrial engineering in the factory organization. Rela- 
tionship of industrial engineering to management, purchasing, cost control, 
inspection, product development, and maintenance. Historical origins and 
development of the profession. 


302. Production Engineering. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II 


A coordinated study of manufacturing processes and equipment; operation 
sequence planning; economic aspects of equipment selection. Tooling and 
processing a product from product design to final assembly for quantity pro- 
duction. Emphasis is placed on latest developments in manufacturing tech- 
niques. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 201, 310. 


401. Survey of Industrial Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S a 


A survey of the industrial engineering field; administrative decisions, 
layout of equipment, materials handling, production control, quality control, 
motion and time study, cost determination, wage plans, job evaluations, opera- 
tions research, use of computers by management. Prerequisite: Junior class- 
ification in engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of 
Department. 


*On leave of absence from 2-1-62 to 1-31-64. 
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403. Production Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey course in the principles of production for business administra- 
tion majors. Prerequisite: Senior classification in business administration. 


404. Motion and Time Study. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II a 


Standardization of job conditions; methods improvement and motion econ- 
omy; use of flow process charts and diagrams, micromotion analysis of motion 
pictures, simo-charts, multiple-activity charts; allowances; rating methods; 
taking time studies; use of standard data and development of time formulas. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering or business administration. 


412. Labor and Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


A brief review of the history of organized labor; critical study of funda- 
mental Federal and State laws governing labor-management relations; study 
of current interpretations of labor laws, controversial labor-management is- 
sues and their solutions. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering 
or business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


414. Statistical Control of Quality. (2-3). Credit 3. I a 


The engineering aspects of controlling quality through the use of statis- 
tical methods. Frequency distributions, control charts for variables, control 
for fraction defective and defects per unit. Sampling inspection plans. De- 
sign of specifications; tolerance systems and gaging. Administration of in- 
spection. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


415. Production Control. (1-3). Credit 2. I + 


The planning and control of production; operation analysis; routing; 
scheduling; dispatching; use of visual production charts and boards; inventory 
control; accumulation of material requirements; design of production control 
forms; forecasting production requirements; economic lot size; controls for 
job order, repetitive cycle, and straight line production. Critical path tech- 
niques. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 302, registration in 404. 


416. Factory Layout. (1-6). Credit 3. II “ 


The layout of a complete factory for a selected product. Use of machine 
templates and models; design of materials handling systems; machine erec- 
tion; auxiliary services; design of storerooms; loading docks; choice of build- 
ing types; machine selection; estimate of unit costs; estimate of capital re- 
quirements; personnel organization; safety considerations in plant layout. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 415. 


420. Manufacturing Costs. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


The study of modern techniques used by engineers for controlling manu- 
facturing costs. Computing probable returns from investments in new plants 
and new equipment. Use of break-even charts, profit graphs, machine re- 
placement studies, comparison of alternative methods, standard costs, and 
budgeting, to control manufacturing costs. Introduction to operations re- 
search. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 414 or registration therein. 


453. Tool Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles of selection and design of tools, jigs, fixtures, and gages. Eco- 
nomic considerations in the choice of tooling methods. Estimating tooling 
costs. Dimensioning and tolerances. Methods of locating, clamping, and 
feeding. Principles of automation. Graphical solution of tool design prob- 
lems. Numerical control of machine tools. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
305; Industrial Engineering 302; registration in Mechanical Engineering 337. 


458. Programming of Digital Computers. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S 7 


Operation of digital computer; flow charts; sub-routines; library pro- 
grams; floating point; multiple precision; error analysis; optimum coding; 
symbolic coding; interpretive coding; automatic coding, practical applications. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering or physical sciences or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 
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481. Semimar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Investigation and report by students of topics of current interest in In- 
dustrial Engineering. Experimental studies are made wherever feasible. 


485. Special Problems in Industrial Engineering. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


A course which permits work on a special project in industrial engineer- 
ing. Project must be approved by the Head of the Department. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification in industrial engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Industrial Surveys. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Engineering problems related to industrial investigations, reports on 
organizations, personnel, capital equipment, financial policies, market, ete. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 415, 


603. Human Relations in Industry. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Causes of misunderstandings between management and labor; interde- 
partmental relations; conditions which influence the attitudes and productivity 
of the workers; principles of leadership; critical study of current labor- 
management problems. Direct worker incentive, seasonal bonuses, quality 
incentives, profit sharing plans for executives, profit sharing for wage earners. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 412. 


604. Advanced Time and Motion Studies. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Advanced methods in time and motion study; balancing operations in a 
group or assembly line; learning curves; work sampling; memomotion and 
chronocyclegraph studies; fatigue effects; determination and application of 
elemental time data; statistical methods in time study. Prerequisite: Indus- 
trial Engineering 404 or the equivalent in practical time study experience in 
industry. 


608. Industrial Case Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practice in the application of principles to the solution of actual case 
problems involving broad management decisions. Special attention is given 
to problems indigenous to Texas industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 


614. Advanced Quality Control. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Advanced statistical methods applied to quality control problems; signifi- 
cance tests; correlation analysis; sequential sampling; analysis of variance; 
design of engineering experiments; response surface techniques. Prerequi- 
site: Industrial Engineering 414. 


615. Production and Inventory Control. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Recent developments in the techniques used to control inventories and 
production by means of statistical analysis of the problems, simulation tech- 
niques, and mechanized execution of the inventory and production control 
functions. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 415; graduate classifica- 
tion in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 


620. Principles of Operation Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Use of mathematical models in making decisions; optimizing over-all 
policies; probability methods, linear programming; transportation models; 
queing theory; learning curves; information theory; Monte Carlo methods; 
use of high speed computers for managerial control. Prerequisites: Indus- 
trial Engineering 420, 614. 


621. Computer Methods in Industrial Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles and applications of computers to the solution of various indus- 
trial engineering problems. May not be taken for credit with Industrial Engi- 
neering 615 and 620. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 458; graduate 
classification in engineering or computer science. 
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641. Computer Languages. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A study of design and use of computer oriented and problem oriented 
languages for digital computers. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 458; 
Mathematics 417. 


642. Computer Methods in Applied Sciences. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Techniques of analysis and programming required to utilize a stored pro- 
gram digital computer for solution of some typical physical systems. Pre- 
requisites: Industrial Engineering 458; Mathematics 609. 


643. Logic of Information Processing. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Principles and application of digital computers to problems of data reduc- 
tion, information retrieval, and large scale commercial data processing prob- 
lem. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 641. 


651. Tool Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Design of automatic machine tools; tracer and director control of tool 
paths; automatic feeding, holding, indexing and ejection of work pieces; tool 
replacement analysis. Study of cutting forces, workpiece and fixture distor- 
tion. Automatic inspection and sorting, assembly, and packaging. Prerequi- 
site: Industrial Engineering 453. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Group study and discussion of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering practices as reported in the literature and as presented by repre- 
sentatives from industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in industrial 
engineering. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research 
and not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion in industrial engineering. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research in the industrial engineering field; subject to meet the needs 
of the individual student. 


Department of Journalism 


Professor Delbert McGuire; 
Associate Professor J. C. Merrill, Jr.; Assistant Professor H. O. Ritter; 
Instructor G. M. Horton 


102. Communications Media and Principles. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


An introductory survey of mass communications media, their purpose 
and methods of operation. Designed to give the journalism major a pano- 
ramic view of the field to help him to select an area of emphasis, and the non- 
journalism student an understanding of the importance of communications 
media in modern society and how they affect his life. 


201. News Writing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Beginning reporting; study of types of news; leads; body treatment of 
the story; feature in lead; facts; background and practice in writing straight 
news story. Prerequisite: Knowledge of typing. 


202. Beginning News Reporting. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Study of news sources; style; interviewing; news analysis and discussion; 
handling of various types of news; emphasis on clear writing; practical re- 
porting experience. Prerequisite: Journalism 201. 


JOURNALISM 355 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in newspaper, magazine, or other communications office, 
as approved by the Department Head. Required previous to registration 
for fourth year. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


304. Feature Story Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

The writing of magazine and feature stories; types of feature articles; 
sources; titles; markets; slanting articles for particular markets; style, word 
usage; beginnings, illustrations. 


306. Newspaper Production and Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

The business of managing a newspaper; the community newspaper; study 
of the weekly and small town daily newspaper as a service organization; social 
responsibilities; influence of the community; mechanics of printing; manager- 
ship; business side of conducting a paper. Prerequisite: Journalism 202. 


307. News Editing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

The editing of news; intensive training in publication style, news evalua- 
tion, copy reading mechanics and techniques, headline writing and proof- 
reading; provides understanding of journalistic responsibilities, ethics, laws 
of communication and the need for accuracy. Prerequisite: Journalism 202. 


308. Newspaper Advertising. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Advertising layout and copy for newspapers and other publications; in- 
tensive practice in newspaper layouts; writing of retail copy; servicing of 
newspaper accounts. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


309. Advertising Copy, Layout and Production. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Application of tested advertising methods to the preparation of mer- 
chandising copy; layout design; and production of publication advertising. 
Sales appeals; attention factors, layout planning, illustrations, copy writing, 
copy testing, and production methods and problems. Prerequisite: Journal- 
ism 308. 


311. Radio and Television News Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S 


Study and analysis of basic methods of writing for radio and television; 
special emphasis on techniques required in processing news copy; pictures 
and film. Thorough groundwork in fundamentals of radio and television 
news style; guidance in newsroom operation, getting the story, filming the 
news; scripting and editing, and handling equipment. 


315. Photegraphy. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II,S 

Fundamentals of photographic theory and practice; cameras, lenses and 
shutters; light meters; properties of photographic film and paper; exposure 
and development of the negative; black and white printing processes; use of 
filters; lighting (natural, flash, and flood). Emphasis on photography as a 
medium of communication. 


321. Industrial Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the technique of writing technical articles and reporting news 
related to engineering, industry, science, and other specialized interests; prep- 
aration of fact articles for technical and trade journals. 


406. Publicity and Public Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Practical analysis of the various fields of publicity and public relations. 
Students make surveys and perform laboratory work on_ actual projects. 
Theory and practice in various aspects of functioning publicity, including 
news writing, advertising, and radio. 


409. History and Principles of Journalism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Development of American journalism from colonial times to the present, 

projecting the press as an institution against the background of the economic, 

social, and political history of the nation. Includes ethics of the profession. 
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410. Publications Production and Graphic Arts. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A brief history of printing; practical design, layout, and editing of pub- 
lications with laboratory practice in copy and picture selection and editorial 
supervision. Prerequisite: Journalism 307. 


412. Editorial Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The writing of editorials; editorial page; editorial campaigns; what con- 
stitutes editorial policy; ethics in editorial writing. Prerequisite: Journalism 
304. 


415. Agricultural Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The principles of newspaper writing; especially the preparation of ma- 
terial for agricultural papers and country weeklies; the part a country paper 
should play in country development; in the laboratory work, opportunity is 
given for actual writing for newspapers and farm journals. The Information 
Office of the College and the Information Department of the Extension Serv- 
ice are cooperative in the course. 


418. Reporting of Public Affairs. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


This course will include study and practice in reporting crime, the courts, 
and governmental activities with emphasis on interpretation of these news 
areas. Prerequisite: Journalism 202. 


420. Law of the Press. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


This course will include a detailed study of the laws of publication and 
consideration of defamation, sedition, privilege, and ethics for the news media. 
It will include sections of study on general laws of the United States and on 
the individual states with emphasis on Texas. Prerequisite: Journalism 307, 
or approval of the Head of the Department. 


462. High School Journalism and Publications. (3-0). Credit 3. S 7 


Problems of advising and sponsoring school newspapers and yearbooks; 
the school publication as a public relations tool; selecting and training the 
staff; financing school publications; planning content of high school journal- 
ism course. Prerequisites: Twelve semester hours of English; approval of 
Head of Department. 


465. International Communications and Propaganda. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of communication problems and practices of the major nations of 
the world, with emphasis on the theory and functioning of the press under 
fascism, communism, and democracy; problems of international news dis- 
tortion and propaganda; the place of the mass media in international rela- 
tions. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


466. Techniques of Mass Communications. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Survey of the methods of research in mass communications. Directed 
reading and discussion of outstanding professional literature in the field of 
journalism, and the analysis of major issues in contemporary journalism. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the Department. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Research problems related to the communications field. Individual work, 
fitted to the special needs of the specific student as determined by his in- 
terests and aptitude. 


Liberal Arts 


201. Survey of Music Literature. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A study of various types and styles of music literature. Lectures sup- 
plemented by listening. Music illustrations selected primarily from standard 
concert repertoire. For the music listener with little or no formal training 
in music. 
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301. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the nature of philosophic inquiry; theories of reality 
and of knowledge; including idealism, naturalism, and pragmatism; the rela- 
tion of philosophy to religion, science, history, politics, and education. The 
aim is to stimulate thinking about problems of conduct and to develop prin- 
ciples and methods of passing judgment on current social issues. Prerequi- 
site: Junior classification. 


304. Philosophies of Life. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A survey including the biographical and historical backgrounds of the 
philosophies of the major philosophical thinkers from Socrates to Russell, and 
of their influence upon the thinking of mankind; incidental consideration of 
the ideals and values involved in moral, religious, esthetic, and scientific 
points of view. 


311. Use of Library Resources. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to develop in students skill in the use of library re- 
sources at the upper level. Emphasis placed on specialized reference tools. 
Prerequisites: Completion of sophomore English; junior classification. 


Department of Marine Engineering 
Capt. Bennett M. Dodson, USN (Retired), Superintendent 


102. Orientation. (0-2). Credit 1. I 

An introduction to basic marine engineering systems. A general descrip- 
tion of the shipbuilding industry is related to the steamship industry. The 
career of an engineer officer is surveyed. 


200. Basic Operations. Credit 4. S 


This course represents the practical application of the student’s classroom 
studies while at sea in the training ship during the sea training period. The 
student is required to complete several projects relating to the engineering 
plant of the ship. 


201. Marine Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The application of the principles of mechanics to elementary problems 
of marine engineering design. Topics include: forces and couples, analysis 
of structures and friction; principles of kinetics and kinematics. 


203. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A study of pipe and valve standards; packing and gasket material; gear- 
ing and bearings; use of brass and copper service tubing; silver brazing tech- 
niques; corrosion controls in heat exchangers. 


204. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


An academic and practical study of the various marine power systems 
in use today and some future developments. Visits to various ships in Gal- 
veston harbor and to the local shipyard will be scheduled. 


300. Intermediate Operations. Credit 4. § 

The training program for the second sea training period. Sea projects 
are required of each student under the supervision of the officer-instructors. 
301. Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The application of principles of fluid statics and dynamics to marine 
engineering problems. A study of the fundamental laws relating to heat 
flow; characteristics of pumps; topics in compressible flow. 


302. Engineering Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A demonstration of the basic concepts of fluid mechanics; calibration of 
flow meters, centrifugal pumps, orifice and weir flow. Additional practice 
is given in the principles and operations of power machinery. 
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303. Marine Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Energy concepts and the first law of thermodynamics. The Carnot prin- 
ciples and reversible cycles. The properties and processes of vapors; vapor 
power cycles and vapor refrigeration cycles. 


304. Marine Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Properties and processes of perfect gases, gas compression cycles, gas 
power cycles, the air refrigeration cycle, and processes involving mixture of 
gases and vapors. 


305. Strength of Materials. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The fundamental principles underlying the analysis and design of ma- 
chine members subjected to various combinations of loading. Emphasis is 
given to the theoretical and empirical basis for material specification formulas 
as found in the United States Coast Guard Marine Engineering Regulations. 


306. Marine Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The theory and practice of mechanical refrigeration. Specific topics in- 
clude: thermodynamics of the Reverse Carnot cycle, vapor compression cycles; 
thermal, physical, and chemical properties of refrigerants. Descriptions of 
shipboard ventilation and air conditioning for passenger spaces and cargo 
hold conditioning. 


307. Electrical Circuits. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study in fundamental electrical theory as it applies to an understanding 
of the behavior, the mode of operation, the applications, and the maintenance 
of electrical equipment as used aboard ship. Measurements of the circuit 
phenomena, including fundamental amplifiers and rectifiers. 


308. Electrical Machinery. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of the principal types of electrical machines aboard ship, in- 
cluding their characteristics, applications, and control devices. Laboratory 
work includes actual operation and testing of electrical machinery and equip- 
ment of the type installed aboard ships. 


331. Theory and Application of Electron Tubes. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of theory of operation and characteristics of electronic devices 
and circuits with emphasis on instrumentation and control. A survey is made 
of electronic devices found aboard ship with concentration on maintenance 
and repair. 


400. Advanced Operations. Credit 4. §S 


The training program for the third sea training period. At the end of 
this period each student will have completed approximately 36 weeks aboard 
ship while on sea training periods. He will have achieved the knowledge and 
will have demonstrated his ability to take complete charge of a modern 
marine power plant while underway at sea. 


401. Nuclear Propulsion I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of reactor mechanics with emphasis placed on fluid hydraulics, 
reactor core design, reactor fuels and their properties, shielding, construc- 
tion and operation of related auxiliary machinery. 


402. Diesel Engineering. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Basic principles of the two and four stroke cycle diesel engines; intake, 
scavenging and exhaust systems; injection systems, starting and reversing 
methods; cooling and lubricating systems; and engine room layout in modern 
motor vessels. 


403. Marine Steam and Gas Turbines. (2-2). Credit 3. I 
Analysis of gas turbine cycles, high speed gas flow, turbine and com- 
pressor kinematics and thermodynamics; construction of marine steam tur- 


bines and their operating principles as applied to main propulsion and auxil- 
iary use aboard ship. 
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404. Maritime Regulatory Law. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of marine engineering standards, specifications, and require- 
ments prescribed by the Bureau of Marine Inspection, U. S. Coast Guard; 
the American Bureau of Shipping; and the Bureau of Ships, U. S. Navy. 


405. Steam Generators. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Characteristics, historical development, and classification of marine 
boilers. Construction specifications of the U. S. Coast Guard Marine Engi- 
neering Regulations. Principles of combustion and boiler head balance when 
using fuel oil. Water conditioning and procedures in operation and mainte- 
nance. 


406. Engineering Repairs. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Basic foundations in the theory and practical applications of machinery 
repair equipment commonly found aboard ship. Practice in oxy-acetylene 
welding, brazing, cutting and electric arc welding; pipe welding, tube sweat- 
ing; valve and pump maintenance; emergency repairs. 


408. Nuclear Propulsion II. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of reactor controls and instrumentation including basic elec- 
tronics, design, installation, and maintenance of various types of control sys- 
tems. A survey of nuclear propulsion and the marine industry is made. Ad- 
vantage is taken of the shipyard nuclear facilities in the Galveston area for 
practical field trips. 


409. Naval Architecture III. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


The resistance and powering of ships; principles of model testing and 
similitude for ship’s hulls and propellers, and propulsive efficiency. Funda- 
mentals of propeller design, blade strength and cavitation. 


Department of Marine Transportation 
and Nautical Science 


Capt. Bennett M. Dodson, USN (Retired), Superintendent 


MARINE TRANSPORTATION 


101. Maritime Orientation. (0-2). Credit i. I 


A survey of the maritime industry, ocean transportation, trade routes of 
the world, and the vital part played by the U. S. Merchant Marine in the 
international trade of the United States and in the defense of the nation. 
Steamship organization, ship organization, and general operating methods 
are pegueeat A survey is made of the career patterns available to graduates 
in this field. 


301. Ocean Transportation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The principles and practices of marine carrier operations; organization, 
structure, policy, administration, and documentation. Topics include charter 
parties, rate conferences, bills of lading, contracts of carriage, terminal oper- 
ations; tanker, cargo, and passenger ship management. 


302. Marine Cargo Operations I. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The essential requirements and problems in the stowage and carriage of 
general and bulk (dry and liquid), refrigerated, and special cargoes. The- 
oretical and practical problems in receiving, stowing, securing, transporting, 
and discharging all types of cargo. 


401. Marine Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The principles and practices of marine underwriting, loss adjusting, and 
general average with emphasis on the application of these principles to the 
policies and problems of cargo, hull, and protection and indemnity insurance. 
The interest of the underwriters in safety problems and accident prevention 
in the maritime industry is surveyed. 
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403. Admiralty and Maritime Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A survey of the history and the development of admiralty law; funda- 
mental legal problems connected with shipping; federal and state jurisdiction 
over maritime matters, admiralty torts, and contracts. Laws governing ma- 
rine inspection and safety at sea; obligations and responsibilities of ships’ 
personnel. Labor relations and contracts between shipowners and unions are 
thoroughly reviewed. 


404. Ocean Traffic Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The organization and administration of passenger, freight and subsidiary 
departments of steamship lines; conferences and rate making; chartering; 
booking and documentation, and ship scheduling. The elements of transporta- 
tion expenses including port charges, overhead, brokerage, ship operating 
expenses, and insurance are related to revenue. 


406. Marine Cargo Operations II. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Methods of handling special cargo such as gold; regulations pertinent 
to entry and clearance of vessels from ports in various nations. An exercise 
is made of loading general cargo in Galveston with a ship destined for ports 
in the Far East and return. Cargo is loaded and discharged in way ports. 
The student is required to prepare loading plans for each port taking into 
account considerations of draft, load line, trim, and expeditious turn around. 
He is to prepare manifests and other documents, and from a given set of 
expense factors he is to calculate the profit and/or loss for the voyage. 


NAUTICAL SCIENCE 


102. Ship Organization and Operations. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


An elementary introduction to ship organization covering such topics 
as station bills, routine, duties of personnel; types of ships, ship nomencla- 
ture; safety at sea and emergency drills; general preparation for the first 
sea training period. 


200. Basic Communications, Navigation, and Seamanship. Credit 4. S 


This course represents the practical application of the student’s classroom 
studies aboard the training ship during the first training cruise. The stu- 
dent completes basic projects in communications, navigation, and seamanship. 


201. Naval Architecture I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Description of a ship as a self-sustaining unit; shipbuilding nomenclature 
and dimensions, types of construction and classification of merchant ships; 
classification societies; shipbuilding materials and methods, and structural 
components of the ship. 


202. Naval Architecture II. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Ship’s lines drawing and form calculations; principles of flotation and 
buoyancy; inclining experiments, free liquids, transverse stability; motion 
of ships in waves, seaway and dynamic loads; ship structure tests. 


203. Seamanship I. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The art of handling small boats under oars, sail, and power. Lifeboat 
launching and equipment; construction and types of boats. The application 
of ground tackle, knotting and splicing, blocks and tackle. Communications 
practice; Rules of the Nautical Road. | 


204. Terrestrial Navigation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The fundamentals of basic navigation with definitions; plane sailing, 
middle latitude sailing, and mercator sailing; piloting, chart projections, and 
chart navigation. 


300. Intermediate Communications, Navigation, and Seamanship. 
Credit 4. S 


This course represents the practical application of the student’s classroom 
studies aboard the training ship; during the second training cruise. The 
student completes intermediate projects in communications, navigation, and 
seamanship. 
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301. Seamanship II. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The mechanical principles involved in the operation of ship’s cargo gear; 
the operational limitations and safety factors of such heavy lifts as locomo- 
tives and power plant generators. Marine inspection regulations pertaining 
to passenger vessels and tankers. Additional communications including use 
of the International Signal Book (H.O. No. 87). 


302. Seamanship III. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Qualifying tests in communications. A thorough study is made of the 
U. S. Public Health requirements in first aid and ship sanitation. Marine 
inspection rules for safety at sea are stressed. 


303. Celestial Navigation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A survey of nautical astronomy and the use of time in the nautical al- 
manac; use of the sextant; problems in celestial navigation including calcula- 
tions of time of sunset, sunrise, sun’s transit, and determination of compass 
error by azimuth and amplitude; lines of position; observations by use of 
stars, planets, and the moon; solution of the spherical triangle by a number 
of methods and tables. 


304. Electronic Navigation. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of the theory, methods, and application of determining position 
by means of electronic aids including radar, direction finder, and Loran. The 
student is examined by the U. S. Coast Guard for certification as Radar Ob- 
server. 


400. Advanced Communications, Navigation, and Seamanship. Credit 4. § 


This course represents the practical application of the student’s classroom 
studies aboard the training ship during the third training cruise. The stu- 
dent completes advanced projects in communications, navigation, and sea- 
manship. 


401. Seamanship IV. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Principles and methods of propulsion and steering of ships. Ship han- 
dling in heavy seas, docking, undocking, anchoring, mooring, towing, salvage, 
and ice seamanship. Damage control is stressed. Qualification examinations 
are held in seamanship and communications. 


404. The Navigator. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Exercises in the day’s work of the navigator at sea. Planning routes of 
voyages. A study is made of the buoyage systems used throughout the world 
and a survey is made of various sailing guides and port directories. Gyro- 
scope compass fundamentals and magnetic compass compensation are covered. 


Department of Mathematics 


Professor E. C. Klipple, 
Professors R. E. Basye, B. W. Brewer, J. T. Hurt, E. R. Keown, H. A. Luther; 
Associate Professors Dan Hall, J. T. Kent, W. S.-McCulley, R. V. McGee, 
B. C. Moore, S. A. Sims, M. E. Tittle; Assistant Professors K. R. Bailey, 
O. L. Baugh*, J. R. Hillman, F. N. Huggins, R. R. Lyle, N. W. Naugle, 
H. D. Perry; Instructors E. P. Armendariz, D. D. Davis, G. E. Fridel, J. E. 
Harris, L. M. Hovorak, R. A. Knapp, C. B. Moehlman, M. L. Williams 


101. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A review of the fundamentals of mathematics, graphs, systems of linear 
equations, exponents and radicals, quadratic equations, binomial theorem. 
102. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I,S 


Quadratic equations, ratio, proportion, variation, progressions, binomial 
theorem, complex numbers, theory of equations, determinants, partial frac- 
tions. 


*Deceased 10-31-62. 
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103. Plane Trigonometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8 


Definitions of the trigonometric functions, evaluation of the functions 
of special angles, fundamental relations, solution of right triangles, trigo- 
nometric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite angle, loga- 
rithms, solution of oblique triangles, inverse trigonometric functions, trig- 
onometric equations. 


104. Analytic Geometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, parab- 
ola, ellipse, hyperbola, transformation of coordinates, polar coordinates, para- 
metric equations, plane, quadric surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


106. Spherical Trigonometry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Geometry of the sphere; solution of spherical triangles; application of 
spherical trigonometry to terrestrial and celestial spheres. A brief survey 
of the solar system is included. Prerequisite: Mathematics 108. 


110. Survey Course in Mathematics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Functions and graphs, derivatives of polynomials, integrals of poly- 
nomials, systems of equations, logarithms, progressions, binomial theorem, 
compound interest and annuities, permutations and combinations, probability. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. 


116. Plane Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


Trigonometric functions, fundamental relations, solution of right trian- 
gles, trigonometric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite 
angle, logarithms, solution of oblique triangles, functions and graphs; the 
straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, polar coordinates, sketching 
of surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. (For students registered in 
architecture.) 


121. Analytic Geometry and Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, lines, circles, other conic sec- 
tions, functions, limits, derivatives of polynomials and other algebraic func- 
tions, applications of differentiation, integration of polynomials, areas and 
volumes by integration. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102 and 108, or satis- 
factory performance on a qualifying examination. 


122. Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Derivatives of transcendental functions; comprehensive study of integra- 
tion; application of integration to moments, arc lengths, areas of surfaces of 
revolution, liquid pressure, and work; improper integrals; indeterminate 
forms. Prerequisite: Mathematics 121 or 209. 


209. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Variables, functions, and limits. Derivatives and differentials for poly- 
nomials and applications. Integration of polynomials and applications. Dif- 
ferentiation of algebraic functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 104. 


210. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Differentiation and integration involving transcendental functions to- 
gether with applications. Improper integrals, approximate integration, inde- 
terminate forms, mean value theorems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 209. 


215. Finite Mathematics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Logic, theory of sets, Venn diagrams, partitions and counting, vectors 
and matrices, linear programming, theory of games, applications to behavioral 
science problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 110. 


223. Differential and Integral Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


Limits, rate of change, the derivative, maxima and minima, differentia- 
tion of polynomials; the definite integral; volume, differentiation of implicit 
functions, special devices for integration, center of gravity, moment of inertia, 
double integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 116. (For students registered 
in architecture.) are 
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303. Theory of Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Complex numbers, remainder theorem, factor theorem, synthetic division, 
nature of roots of equation, ruler and compass construction, solution of cubic 
and quadric equations, isolation of a root, solution of numerical equations, 
determinants, matrices, systems of linear equations, symmetric functions, 
elimination, resultants, discriminants. Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or 210. 


307. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S a 


Introduction to series. Taylor’s series, partial differentiation multiple 
integrals, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or 210. 


308. Differential Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


Elementary and linear equations with applications, solution by Laplace 
transforms and by series, Fourier series, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 307. 


315. Introduction to Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Number theory and proof, integral domains, definitions and postulates, 
Euclidean algorithm, equivalence and congruence, Boolean algebra, groups, 
isomorphisms, rings and fields, matrices. Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or 
210 or 215. 


405. Vector Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II "} 


Elementary operations, vector and scalar products of two vectors, vector 
and scalar products of three vectors, differentiation of vectors, the differen- 
tial operators, applications to electrical theory, dynamics, mechanics, and 
hydrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 


499. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


The concept of a function, limit of a sequence, continuity, theorems on 
continuous functions, the definite integral, the derivative, mean value theo- 
rems, hyperbolic functions, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
307. 


410. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. II ; 


Theory of plane curves, mechanics of a particle, Taylor’s theorem and 
applications, numerical integration, convergence and divergence of series, 
power series, periodic functions, Fourier series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


411. Mathematical Probability. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


Introductory concepts, permutations and combinations, elementary princi- 
ples of the theory of probability, probability of experiment, distribution func- 
tions and continuous variables, averages, curve fitting, applications. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 307. 


414. Mathematical Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S o 

History and terminology of statistics, probability theory, discrete and 
continuous distributions, expected values, moments, sampling, confidence in- 
tervals, tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 


415. Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 
Integers, rational numbers, real numbers, complex numbers. Groups, 


rings, integral domains, fields. Polynomials over a field. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 307. 


416. Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. II +3 

Fundamental ideas in modern algebra centered around the basic concept 
of a group; the group concept; complexes and subgroups; groups of permuta- 
tions; abelian groups. Prerequisite: Mathematics 415. 
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417. Numerical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S i. 

Difference tables and applications, interpolation, numerical integration 
and differentiation, selected topics in Taylor’s Series, orthogonal polynomials, 
error analysis, numerical solution of equations, elementary matrix theory, 
numerical solution of differential equations. The laboratory will consist of 
programming relevant problems on medium and high speed computers, and 
the operating of a medium speed computer. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 
or registration therein. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Fundamental Mathematics in Secondary Schools. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Basic concepts of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry as 
viewed from the standpoint of higher analysis; famous problems; construction 
of tables and slide rules; other topics designed to help vitalize the teaching 
of high school mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or 210. 


601. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4.5 1,213 


Surface integrals, line integrals, vector analysis, partial differential equa- 
tions, elementary complex variables, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 308. 


602. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fourier integrals, Bessel and Legendre functions, Laplace’s equation, the 
diffusion equation, the wave equation, Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 601. 


606. Theory of Probability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

Formulae for combinations and arrangements, problems in total and com- 
pound probability, expectation, risk, the problem of repeated trials, Stirling’s 
formula, probability integral, theorems in mean value, dispersion, determina- 
tion of best value, the law of error, the correlation coefficient, curve fitting. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 411. 


607. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamental theory of number sets and point sets, elementary applica- 
tions to real functions, theory of linear measure. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


608. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Measurable functions, the Riemann integral, the Lebesgue integral, appli- 
cations to real functions and series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 607. 


609. Numerical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Linear programming, matrix calculations, Monte Carlo methods, theory 
of games. The laboratory will consist of programming the solution of ap- 
propriate problems on a high speed digital computer. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 417. 


610. Nnmerical Methods in Differential Equations. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Elementary numerical solutions, analytical foundations, systems of equa- 
tions, higher order equations, two-point boundary problems, numerical meth- 
ods for partial differential equations. The laboratory will consist of pro- 
gramming a high speed digital computer. Prerequisite: Mathematics 417. 


611. Ordinary Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Definitions, general methods of solving first order differential equations, 
singular solutions, geometrical applications, trajectories, motions of a parti- 
cle, special methods for the equation of the first order, linear equations of 
the second order, the method of successive approximations, systems of ordi- 
nary differential equations, interpolation and numerical integration, symbolic 
Sedat nh solution of differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics : 
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612. Partial Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


General solution of first order partial differential equations, solution of 
second order equations from physics and mechanics by separation of variables, 
solution of second order equations by Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 611 or the equivalent. 


615. Vector Spaces and Matrices. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Development of the fundamental properties of matrices by use of vector 
spaces and linear transformations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 409 or 415. 


616. Linear Transformations and Matrices. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Development of canonical forms for matrices by use of transformations. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 615. 


617. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Fundamental theory of analytic functions, conformal mapping, applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


618. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The Schwartz-Christoffel theorem, infinite products, meromorphic func- 
tions, elliptic functions, special functions, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 617. 


620. Fourier Series and Allied Topics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Convergence of Fourier series, the cosine series, the sine series, uniform 
convergence of Fourier series, differentiation and integration of Fourier se- 
ries, Fourier integrals, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 608. 


622. Laplace Transforms. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental theorems concerning Laplace transforms. Applications to 
ordinary and partial differential equations, difference equations, and integral 
equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


623. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Derivation and solution of the differential equations of chemistry and 
chemical engineering, mathematical theory of distillation, series solutions of 
differential equations, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. 


624. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Equations of finite differences, applications of partial differentiation, 
solution of partial differential equations, Fourier integrals, orthogonal sys- 
tems, numerical and graphic methods, theory of errors. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 628. 


625. Matrix Algebra and Tensor Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, § 


Elementary matrix operations; linear transformations; canonical and 
modified triangular forms of matrices; inverse of a non-singular matrix; 
diagonal and rotation matrices; characteristic roots of a matrix; symmetric 
matrices; tensor concept; covariance and contravariance; algebra of tensors; 
metric tensors; Christoffel’s symbols; covariant differentiation of tensors; 
applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 405 or 601. 


627. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Ordered rings; the ring of integers; Euclidean rings; unique factorization; 
congruencies; the Fermat-Euler Theorem; residues of powers; quadratic resi- 
dues; the Legendre, Jacobi, and Kronecker symbols; quadratic reciprocity; 
diophantine equations; the series of primes; tests for primality. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 409 or 415. 


628. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Commutative rings; ideals and residue class rings; principal ideal rings; 
unique factorization rings; quadratic fields; fields of higher degree. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 627. 
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633. Group Representations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


This course introduces the basic properties of groups necessary for the 
study of group representations. Based on this foundation, the remainder of 
the course develops the theory of the representation of finite groups. The 
course content will be somewhat determined by the interest and preparation 
of the students. Prerequisites: Mathematics 415; approval of the instructor. 


636. Topology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Axiomatic treatment of topological spaces: The metrization problem. 
Applications to arcs and curves. Prerequisite: Mathematics 607. 


641, 642. Modern Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Recent developments in the theory of functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 608. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete with credit 
limited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 601. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Professor C. M. Simmang, 
Professors C. W. Crawford, E. S. Holdredge, L. S. O’Bannon, J. G. H. 
Thompson, W. I. Truettner, R. M. Wingren; Associate Professors J. H. Cad- 
dess, D. W. Fleming, R. H. Fletcher, A. M. Gaddis, R. H. Gibbs*, W. S. 
Guthrie; Assistant Professors A. B. Alter, Earl Logan, Jr., J. M. Nash, 
T. A. Noyes, J. V. Perry, Jr., P. D. Weiner; Instructors P. M. Beckham, 
S. E. Brown, A. J. Edmondson, R. H. Gibson, E. D. Kranz, H. G. Stallings 


101. Engineering Problems. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


An introduction to elementary mechanics to include forces and force 
systems units and dimensional equations, the free body concept, motion and 
the application of Newton’s laws of motion. A course designed especially 
for beginning students in architecture, industrial education, and food tech- 
nology with the objective of developing analytical reasoning and the logical 
organization of data. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, and 103 or 116, or 
registration therein. 


105. Carpentry and Mill Work. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


This course is designed for freshman architectural students and for busi- 
ness administration freshmen taking building products marketing. The course 
includes simple building construction such as framing, roof construction, gen- 
eral carpentry work, exterior and interior finishing, forms, working drawings, 
and mill work including the use of machines, hand tools, safety, and built-in 
cabinet construction in the home. 


106. Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


_. Design, rod making, construction, and finishing of furniture; glues, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and other finishing materials; production methods; care and 
maintenance of woodworking machinery. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 1-31-63. 
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201. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


Simple pattern layouts and construction of patterns; pattern storage; 
costs and weights of patterns and castings; kiln-drying and moisture content 
of pattern woods; the patternmaking industry. Cupolas; gas-fired furnaces, 
moulding sands; core-making; foundry layouts; and practice in moulding and 
casting both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. Welding materials and equip- 
ment, demonstration and practice in Heliarc, Atomic-hydrogen, metallic are, 
electrical resistance, oxy-acetylene, and metallizing. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Graphics 105. 


202. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 201, including advanced meth- 
ods of patternmaking, moulding, and weld inspection and testing, fundamen- 
tals of joint design and metallography. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
201. 


212. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Forces and couples, force systems, resultants, components, equilibrium, 
frame structures, center of gravity, and moment of inertia. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 122 or 210 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


220. Engineering Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of mechanics as related to both statics and kinetics. A 
condensation of the material in Mechanical Engineering 212 and 3138. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 122 or 210 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


309. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Lecture demonstrations and practice in safety, care of machines and 
hand tools, shop organization, cutting speeds and feeds, standard machine 
tool work in metals, single point tool grinding, layout, drilling, tapping, shap- 
ing, turning, boring, threading, and milling. Prerequisite: Engineering 
Graphics 105. 


310. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 309. Machining of metals 
with both standard and production machine tools. Manufacture of inter- 
changeable parts, jigs, fixtures, and fixed gages. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 309. 


313. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 212, including kinematics, both 
graphical and algebraic solutions of relative linear velocities and accelera- 
tions, kinetics, dynamics of translation and rotation, work, energy, impact, 
momentum, and balancing. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 212. 


323. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


The thermodynamics of ideal gases, including non-flow and steady-flow 
processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; combustion; vapors 
and vapor mixtures, boilers, and vapor cycles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
122 or 210; Physics 219. 


327. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The thermodynamics of gases, vapors, and liquids in various non-flow 
and steady-flow processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; 
power plant equipment; closed and open systems of various types. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219. 


328. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 327, covering gas mixtures, 
variable specific heats, turbines, modern power plant cycles, combustion, 
refrigeration, air conditioning, heat transfer. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engi- 
neering 323 or 327. 
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329. Advanced Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Cabinet and furniture design, estimating, detailing, rod making construc- 
tion and finishing. A major project is to be constructed from a set of draw- 
ings and details made by the student. A term paper is required on some 
related subject, such as design, finishing, safety, production methods, etc. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 105 or 106, or equivalent experience. 


337. Kinematic Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Problems and drafting involving linkages, centros, relative linear veloc- 
ities, cams and gears. Designed especially to supplement the kinematics of 
motion included in the course of dynamics. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engi- 
neering 313 or registration therein. 


338. Kinematics and Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The first part (kinematics) is designed to accompany or follow the 
course in dynamics and to include analytical, graphical, and design appli- 
cations of certain topics from dynamics. The second part (machine design) 
is designed to effect the transition from strength of materials to stress 
analysis and design of load bearing machine parts. Prerequisites: Civil Engi- 
neering 305 and Mechanical Engineering 313 or registration therein. 


340. Physical Metallurgy. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The fundamentals of the physical metallurgy of irons, steels, and their 
alloys; precipitation hardening and corrosion resistance of non-ferrous alloys; 
laboratory work in polishing, etching, and preparation of specimens, making 
and studying photomicrographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305, or 
registration therein. 


344. Fluid Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Application of the laws of statics, buoyancy, stability, energy, and mo- 
mentum to the behavior of ideal and real fluids. A study of dimensional 
analysis and similitude and their application to flow through ducts and piping, 
dynamic lift and related problems. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 
220 or 313, and 3238. or-327. 


346. Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The application of mechanics and thermodynamics to the behavior of 
ideal and real fluids. A study of the fundamental laws relating to heat flow. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 220 or 318, and 323 or 327. 


403. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Study and calibration of instruments used in laboratory work and simple 
tests of engines, pumps, and flow devices. Engineering analysis and analogue 
theory are stressed. Calculations and written reports on the investigations 
and results obtained. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327 and 
registration in Mechanical Engineering 344 or Chemical Engineering 304. 


404. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 403 with more advanced work 
in the analysis of steam and internal combustion engines, turbines, fans, re- 
frigeration machinery, pumps, and various flow devices. Prerequisites: Elec- 
trical Engineering 331; Mechanical Engineering 328, 344, 403. 


409. Structure and Properties of Alloys. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course gives a description of the fundamental properties of alloys. 
These alloys are the base on which most of present-day technology rests. 
se Chemistry 102 or 104; Mechanical Engineering 340; Physics 
20. 


410. Internal Combustion Engines. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 7 

_ Thermodynamics of cycles for internal combustion engines and gas tur- 
bines, including fuels and combustion. Performance characteristics of various 
types of engines. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 
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414. Steam and Gas Turbines. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Analysis of gas turbine cycles, high speed gas flow, turbine and com- 
pressor kinematics and thermodynamics; study of steam turbines and of spe- 
cial cycles. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 


417. Power Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The application, operation, and performance of all types of power plant 
equipment. The selection and arrangement of such equipment from the 
standpoint of economics. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 461. 


420. Marine Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Applications of power engineering to ship propulsion and to auxiliary 
machinery in merchant ships, including steering engines, electric generators, 
fresh water distillers, refrigeration plants, and devices for safe navigation. 
Elementary naval architecture, stability of ships under effects of weather, 
damage control, general aspects of nuclear propulsion plants and small boat 
engines are considered. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 344 or 346. 


432. Automotive Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The modern automobile, its power plant, fuels, performance, vibration, 
dynamic balancing, electrical equipment, braking systems, construction, etc., 
from an engineering standpoint. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 313, 
and 323 or 327. 


436. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Application of the principles of thermodynamics to equipment and meth- 
ods of practical production of refrigeration. The thermodynamics of condi- 
tioning air. Selection of equipment, piping, and duct layouts for heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 
for non-mechanical engineering majors; 328 for mechanical engineering 
majors. 


445. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il + 


The theory and practice of machine design, applied to various machine 
parts, such as columns, screws, shafts (considering combined stresses), bear- 
ings, brakes, springs, and complete machines. Prerequisites: Mechanical 
Engineering 310, 338, 340. 


446. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II + 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to problems encoun- 
tered in transmission of power by means of belts, chains, and gears. Pre- 
requisite: Mechanical Engineering 445 or registration therein. 


457. Engineering Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 5 


Mathematical and experimental methods of solving problems in the vari- 
ous fields of engineering. Dimensional analysis, representation and analysis 
of experimental data, graphical and numerical solution of differential equa- 
tions, analogies and computers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; senior 
classification in engineering. 


459. Mechanical Vibration. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S . 


The basic theory of vibrating systems with single and multiple degrees 
of freedom and the principles of transmission and isolation of vibrations. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 313. 


461. Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


Study of conduction, convection, and radiation separately and in combina- 
tion; steady and unsteady states; mathematical treatments; graphical and 
numerical solutions, dimensional analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Mechanical Engineering 344. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. JI, Il 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of engineering and 
manufacturing processes. Lectures from industrial representatives. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 
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482. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 481 but with more extensive 
reports and with lectures from visitors. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Advanced Problems in Mechanical Engineering. Credit 2 to 5. 
Ls 
Special problems in the various phases of mechanical engineering are 
assigned to individual students or to groups. Readings are assigned, and 
frequent consultations are held. Prerequisites: By permission and senior 
classification in mechanical engineering. 


599. Mechanics for College Teachers: Statics. (4-0). Credit 4. S 


Forces and couples, force systems, resultants, components, equilibrium, 
frame structures, center of gravity, moment of inertia, graphical methods, 
teaching techniques in both analytical and vector methods; associated seminar. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of the Heads of the Educa- 
tion and Mechanical Engineering Departments. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Mechanics for College Teachers: Dynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Kinematics of absolute and relative displacement, velocity, and accelera- 
tion by graphical, algebraic, and vector methods to include Coriolis’ compo- 
nent; kinetics and dynamics of translation and rotation, work, energy, impact, 
momentum, balancing; teaching techniques, associated seminar. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 685 (2 hours); Mechanical Engineering 599. 


601. Advanced Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of special design problems in mechanical engineering such as 
design of piping systems subjected to thermal expansion, theory of lubrica- 
tion, curved beams and flat plates. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Me- 
chanical Engineering 445 or the equivalent. 


603. Power Plants. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The design of central and isolated power plants with special attention to 
over-all economic operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 417. 


605. Engineering Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

A study of analytical, graphical, and approximate methods of solving 
problems common to engineering; dimensional analysis and model study; de- 
sign of experiments; statistical analysis and interpretation of test data in- 
cluding derivation of empirical equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. 


613. Engineering Dynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

A study of the dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies; the virtual 
work principle, Lagrange’s and Euler’s equations of motion, and Hamilton’s 
principle applied to engineering problems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Mechanical Engineering 313. 


615. Advanced Engineering Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theories of thermodynamics and their application to the more in- 
volved problems in engineering practice. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 328. 


616. Heat Transmission. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The fundamental laws relating to heat flow, the application of these 
laws to engineering materials used in various industrial processes; a study 
of recent developments by reference to current literature. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 601; Mechanical Engineering 605. 


617. Mechanical Vibrations. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

_The theory of vibrations of machines and structures. Vibration of elastic 
bodies and of non-linear systems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Mechani- 
cal Engineering 313. 
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618. Advanced Air Conditioning. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Thermodynamics of air vapor mixtures applied to problems of air condi- 
tioning. Practice in design and selection of equipment with emphasis on the 
preparation of plans and specifications. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 436. 
620. Experimental Stress Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Study of photoelasticity, electric strain gauges, stresscoat, etc. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


621. Fluid Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of flow problems encountered in the design of water, gas, and 
steam turbines; centrifugal and axial-flow pumps and compressors. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 344. 


631. Jet Propulsion. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Study of the fluid mechanics and thermodynamics of turboprop engines, 
ramjets, turbojets, rocket motors, and electric propulsion systems. Where 
applicable, an analysis of the performance of these systems will be made. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification in engineering; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


640. Ferrous Metallurgical Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A detailed study of the phase transformations in steel, the resulting 
changes in mechanical properties, the peculiarities of the steels, and their 
influence upon the design of machine elements. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 340. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

The content will be adapted to the interest and needs of the group enrolled. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Methods and practice in mechanical engineering research for thesis or 
dissertation. 
Structural Mechanics 601. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
Structural Mechanics 602. Structural Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
Structural Mechanics 603. Theory of Plates and Shells. (4-0). Credit 4. I,S 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
Structural Mechanics 604. Vectors and Tensors in Mechanics. (2-0). Credit 


I, 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
permeate Mecuanics 605. Flow and Fracture of Solids. (4-0). Credit 4. 


’ 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
Structural Mechanics 606. Theory of Thermal Stresses. (4-0). Credit 4. 
II, § 


’ 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 607. Matrix Methods of Structural Analysis. (3-3). 
Gredit 42) (ITs 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
Structural Mechanics 608. Experimental Structural Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. 


’ 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
une Lure eon aTics 609. History of Structural Mechanics. (2-0). Credit 2. 


> 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
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Department of Military Science and Tactics 


Frank L. Elder, Colonel, Infantry, USA 
Professor of Military Science 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonels R. E. Byrnes, T. A. Hotchkiss, 

H. A. Stuverud, A. E. Vernon; Majors D. E. Bolte, D. J. Chandler, W. T. 

Gordon, F. S. Hertzog, T. O. Matchin, L. L. Stevenson; Assistant Professors: 

Captains W. W. Bell, H. H. Carmichael, W. T. Jessee, J. L. Lorms, W. D. Old, 
Ilo Ms Sanders,;-Jre J. heviras 


Basic Course of Military Science 


121. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


*Theoretical: Organization of the Army and ROTC; individual weapons 
and marksmanship; United States Army and national security. 


Practical: Leadership, drill and command, individual weapons and marks- 
manship. 


122. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 121. 


221. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: American military history; map and aerial photograph 
reading; introduction to operations and basic tactics. 


Practical: Leadership, drill and command. 


222. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 221. 


Advanced Course of Military Science 


321. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


**Theoretical: Leadership; military teaching methods; branches of the 
army; small unit tactics and communication; pre-camp orientation. 


Practical: Leadership, drill and command; tactics, military teaching 
methods. 


322. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-2). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 321. 


421. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-2). Credit 3. I 
**Theoretical: Operations; logistics; Army administration; military law; 
service orientation; role of the United States in world affairs. 
Practical: Leadership, drill and command. 


422. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-2). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 421. 


*Thirty contact hours of an acceptable academic subject will be substituted for a like number 
of military subject contact hours. (Normally this subject will be English 103.) 


**In both the first and second year of Advanced Military Science, 45 contact hours of an 
acceptable academic subject are substituted for a like number of military subject contact 
hours. Since the academic subject substituted depends on the individual cadet’s academic 
major, the Military Science Department will assign each subject to the cadet at the time 
of registration. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 373 
Department of Modern Languages 


Professor J. J. Woolket, 
Professor J. A. Dabbs; Associate Professor E. C. Breitenkamp, J. M. Skrivanek; 
Instructors J. D. Deliz, C. E. Evans, M. E. Gottschalk, M. C. Quinn, E. S. Wells 


Foreign languages, in addition to their unquestioned cultural value, have 
a utilitarian value of great importance for those expecting to engage in re- 
search or purely practical pursuits. It is, therefore, advisable, when possible, 
for students to take up such a language during their undergraduate studies 
and thereby have the use of it when they begin advanced work in agriculture, 
engineering, or in pure science. Otherwise, as often happens, their speciali- 
zation may be hampered or delayed. A language laboratory is available for 
those interested in developing a command of the spoken language. 


100. Spoken English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Instruction in American-English pronunciation; intensive class drill; in- 
dividual laboratory work in comprehension and practice in correct pronuncia- 
tion by means of tape recordings; study of idiomatic and colloquial expres- 
sions; orientation in the American way of life and in university procedure. 


101. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at midsemester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation. A certain amount of class preparation will be done 
in the language laboratory. 


102. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 101 with completion of study elements 
of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and oral 
exercises designed to develop conversational ability. A certain amount of 
class preparation will be done in the language laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 101 or equivalent. 


103. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation. A certain amount of class preparation will be done 
in the language laboratory. 


104. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Continuation of Modern Language 103 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. A certain amount 
of class preparation will be done in the language laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 1038 or equivalent. 


105. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 

For students who have had no previous training in Spanish. Study of 
standard elementary grammar with oral and reading exercises; early atten- 
tion given to background for conversation. One half of class preparation will 
be done in language laboratory. On completion of course the student should 
have a 500-word active vocabulary; he should be capable of simple conversa- 
tion. 


106. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 

Continuation of Modern Language 105. Extensive reading of easy texts 
with written and oral exercises and grammar review. Oral exercises designed 
to develop conversational ability. On completion of the course the student 
should have an active vocabulary of 900 words and passive vocabulary of about 
1300. Part of the class preparations will be done in language laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Modern Language 105 or equivalent. 
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109. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading 
exercises; early attention given to background for conversation. A certain 
amount of class preparation will be done in the language laboratory. 


110. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 109; continued study of elements of 
grammar; oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. A certain 
amount of class preparation will be done in the language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Modern Language 109 or equivalent. 


201. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to French readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 102 or 
equivalent. 


202. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 201 with increased conversational 
material. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral 
readings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in 
their respective fields if they so request.) Prerequisite: Modern Language 
201 or equivalent. 


203. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Introduction to German readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 104 or 
equivalent. 


204. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 203 with increased conversational 
material. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral 
readings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in 
their respective fields if they so request.) Prerequisite: Modern Language 
208 or equivalent. 


205. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Rapid review of Spanish language structure, followed by intensive prac- 
tice on the 1,500-word level, with emphasis on development of aural compre- 
hension and _ speaking ability. Supplemental written and oral exercises 
designed to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Language labora- 
tory available for collateral training. Prerequisite: Modern Language 106 
or two years of high school Spanish. 


206. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Continuation of Modern Language 205. Reading of standard literary 
works on the 2,000-word level. Extensive written and oral work, translation 
and original, aimed at fixing correct grammatical usage and ease of self- 
expression. Partly conducted in Spanish. On completion of the course the 
student should have basic ability to understand and speak standard Spanish 
and, with a dictionary, to read any modern text. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 205 or equivalent. 


209. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of grammar; selected readings based on everyday subjects; sup- 
plementary material to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Pre- 
requisite: Modern Language 110 or two admission units in Russian. 


210. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 209. Readings are taken from such 
works as Lermontov’s great novel Hero of Our Time, Pushkin’s Stationmaster, 
and short stories from Turgenev’s well known A Sportsman’s Sketches. Pre- 
requisite: Modern Language 209 or equivalent. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 875 


303. Classical German Literature. (3-0). Credit 8. I 

A study of the classical period of German literature. Reading and 
analysis of selected works of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. Reports and term 
papers on collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern Language 204 or ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


304. Twentieth Century German Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of twentieth-century German literature. Reading and analysis 
of selected works by representative naturalistic, impressionistic, and expres- 
sionistic writers. Reports and term papers on collateral reading. Prerequi- 
site: Modern Language 204 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


305. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of representative plays by such Spanish-American dramatists as 
Florencio Sanchez, Martinez Cuitino, Bustillo Oro, Rodolfo Usigli, and others. 
(The dramatists studied will vary depending on their contribution to the Span- 
ish-American theater.) An effort is made to obtain an understanding of the 
economic, social, and cultural background of the Spanish American republics. 
The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in 
Spanish are required as part of the daily assignment. A part of the class 
preparation will be done in the laboratory. In addition, term papers in Spanish 
are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern Language 
206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


306. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 305. However, the authors and plays 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 305. A part of 
the class preparation will be done in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


309. Advanced Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. 

Readings of selections from Russian literature and technical and scientific 
publications. Special attention to participial constructions and translation of 
complex sentences. Conversation practice. Laboratory available for oral 
preparation, comprehension drill, and vocabulary-building exercises. Prerequi- 
site: Modern Language 210 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


310. Advanced Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 309. Class reading of wide variety 
of selections from current literary, journalistic, and scientific periodicals. 
Partly conducted in Russian. Outside reading in selected fields of individual 
interest. Laboratory available for advanced conversation and comprehension 
drill. Prerequisite: Modern Language 309 or approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


325. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. I 

Training in the preparation and delivery of talks in Spanish. Students 
are required to prepare and deliver a three-minute talk in Spanish once a 
week, and to conduct a question-answer period of three minutes on their talk. 
These talks are based on subjects dealing with the student’s professional field 
and on those dealing with Spanish America. The talks are recorded for re- 
medial work in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Completion of any 300 course 
in Spanish, or approval of the Head of the Department. 


326. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 325 with round-table discussions and 
impromptu speeches. Prerequisite: Completion of any 300 course in Spanish, 
or approval of the Head of the Department. 


335. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the most important works of some distinguished contempor- 
ary Spanish-American novelists. (The list will vary but will be chosen from 
such writers as Giiiraldes, Azuela, Gallegos, Lopez y Fuentes, Guzman, Pietri, 
etc.) The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in 
Spanish are required as part of the daily assignment. A part of the class 
preparation will be done in the laboratory. In addition, term papers in 
Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 
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336. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 335. However, the authors and novels 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 335. A part of 
the class preparation will be done in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


385. Readings in French. Credit 1 or 2. I, Il 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of French; junior classification; ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


401. Introduction to Scientific French. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lan- 
guage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Gram- 
mar and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and trans- 
lation ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the 
fields of the various sciences. 


402. Readings in Scientific French. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Continuation of Modern Language 401. Reading and translation of 
selected material in French relating to technology and the various sciences. 
This course is designed to develop a technical vocabulary and a facility in 
reading scientific French, which will help to prepare the student to fulfill 
the foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 401 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


403. Introduction to Scientific German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lan- 
guage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Gram- 
mar and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and trans- 
lation ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the 
fields of the various sciences. 


404. Readings in Scientific German. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Continuation of Modern Language 408. Reading and translation of se- 
lected material in German relating to technology and the various sciences. 
This course is designed to develop a technical vocabulary and a facility in 
reading scientific German, which will help to prepare the student to fulfill 
the foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 4038 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Naval Science 
Capt. Bennett M. Dodson, USN (Retired), Superintendent 


The Naval Science Department administers prescribed naval subjects 
within academic standards set by the Chief of Naval Personnel. Areas of 
instruction which are duplicated by the Academy are not taught by the Naval 
Science Department. Each cadet who completes the Naval Science courses 
and is otherwise qualified becomes eligible for, and may be granted, an in- 
active commission as Ensign, U. S. Naval Reserve, upon graduation. 


The objectives of the Naval Science Department are: 


(1) to provide the cadet with a well-rounded course in basic naval sub- 
jects; 

(2) to develop an understanding of naval service and knowledge of naval 
practice; 


(3) to develop, by precept and example, the psychology and technique 
of leadership. 


NUCLEAR ENGINEERING ott 


109. Orientation and Sea Power. (0-2). Credit1. I 


A study of naval organization, customs, traditions, standard shipboard 
organization, types and characteristics of naval vessels, and elements of the 
various types of naval warfare. 


110. Orientation and Sea Power. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of 109. 


209. Sea Power. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A course to stimulate an interest in naval history and an appreciation 
of the contribution of sea power to the past, present, and future progress of 
the United States, stressing the influence of sea power on global history. 


210. Naval Weapons. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An introduction to naval weapons to familiarize the cadet with the 
nomenclature and types of weapons in use today. The course includes ex- 
plosives, armor, guns and gun mounts, power drives, basic principles of 
rockets and guided missiles, the fire control problem and associated equip- 
ment, relation of radar and CIC equipment to gunnery, anti-submarine war- 
fare, ‘and introduction to space technology and nuclear warfare. 


309. Naval Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A course offered to deck cadets to afford a basic understanding of ship 
stability, naval engineering including main propulsion plants (steam, nuclear, 
and internal combustion) with emphasis being placed upon the fundamental 
principles. It also familiarizes the cadet with the entire shipboard engineer- 
ing plant, including electrical systems, refrigeration, distillation and mis- 
cellaneous equipment, and with administration and organizational concepts 
in the field of naval engineering. 


310. Naval Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

To acquaint the student with those responsibilities which face him in 
shipboard operations such as relative motion, tactical communications and 
instructions, and rules of the nautical road so that he may qualify in bridge 
and CIC watch billets afloat with a minimum of additional training; to afford 
a basic understanding of fleet communications; to introduce electronic coun- 
ter-measures, and to afford a basic understanding of naval operations. 


311. Navigation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A course offered to engineer cadets to enable the cadet to acquire an 
understanding of the theory and technique of terrestrial and celestial navi- 
gation. 


410. Principles of Naval Leadership. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A course built upon the foundation of General Order No. 21 which defines 
naval leadership as the art of accomplishing the Navy’s mission through 
people, based on three precepts: personal example, good management prac- 
tice, and moral responsibility. 


Department of Nuclear Engineering 


Professor R. G. Cochran, 
Professor R. A. Axford; Assistant Professor J. D. Randall*; 
Instructor N. B. Poulsen 


401. Nuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


A non-rigorous treatment of the various elements of nuclear engineering. 
This course is especially offered for students not electing to pursue advanced 
study in this field. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219; 
senior classification. 


*On leave of absence from 6-1-62 to 5-31-63. 
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402. Industrial Applications of Radioisotopes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


The properties of radioactive nuclei and the interactions of radiation with 
matter are discussed. The behavior of radiation detection devices is covered. 
The properties of radioisotopes that lend themselves to industrial usage are 
presented and the individual applications are evaluated. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 308; senior classification. 


409. Radiological Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 3} 


Lectures and demonstrations concerning the interactions of nuclear radia- 
tions with matter and especially with biological systems. Special emphasis 
will be given to the theory and practice of radiation dosimetry as applied to 
radiation protection. Discussion of biological and physical bases for radia- 
tion safety standards. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 220; or 
approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Nuclear Reactor Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Nuclear transformations in fission reactors. Neutron cross-sections and 
resonance reactions. The neutron balance and cycle. Neutron slowing-down 
and diffusion. Fermi age and multigroup criticality for bare, homogeneous 
cores. Reflected homogeneous and heterogeneous reactors. Reactor kinetics 
including the inhour equation, source multiplication in sub-critical reactors 
and fission product poisoning. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 601 or regis- 
tration therein. 


602. Nuclear Reactor Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Introductory transport theory with emphasis on the limitations of dif- 
fusion and age theory. Multigroup slowing-down diffusion theory for bare 
and reflected cores. Thermal utilization, resonance escape, fast fission, homog- 
enization and anisotropies in heterogeneous lattices. Temperature coeffi- 
cients. Control rods. Reactor kinetics with and without temperature feed- 
back. Perturbation theory for thermal reactors. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
601; Nuclear Engineering 601. 


605. Nuclear Measurements Laboratory. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The basic techniques of nuclear measurements are discussed and practiced. 
The behavior of neutrons in multiplying and non-multiplying media is ob- 
served. Extensive use is made of the nuclear reactor. Prerequisite: Nuclear 
Engineering 601 or registration therein. 


606. Reactor Experimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The techniques of Nuclear Engineering 605 are utilized in measuring the 
properties of a nuclear reactor. Control rod and power calibrations are per- 
formed. The effects of scattering, absorption, and moderation on the reactor 
are determined. The reactor core is disassembled and a critical experiment 
performed. Prerequisites: Nuclear Engineering 602 or registration therein, 
605. 


608. Thermonuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Fundamentals relative to the use of the fusion reaction as an energy 
source. Charged particle reactions. Reaction rates. Radiation losses. Trans- 
port theory for ionized gases. Liouville and Boltzmann equations. Macro- 
scopic conservation laws and magnetohydrodynamics. Propagation of small 
amplitude waves. Instabilities. Confinement and heating problems. Diag- 
nostics. 


610. Design of Nuclear Reactors. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

This course applies the fundamentals of nuclear physics and reactor 
theory with engineering fundamentals to the design of nuclear reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Nuclear Engineering 601, 602 or registration therein. 


NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 379 


615. Nuclear Radiation Detection. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The interaction of radiation with matter and the behavior of ion pairs 
in the presence of electric fields are discussed. The theory of operation is 
presented for the following radiation detection devices: ion chambers, pro- 
portional and G-M counters, scintillation detectors, Cerenkov counters, emul- 
sions, cloud chambers, bubble chambers, and activation detectors. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 307. 


618. Nuclear Control Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The fundamentals of servocontrol are developed and applied to a nuclear 
reactor. The safety aspects of reactor control and operational problems are 
discussed. Prerequisites: Nuclear Engineering 601, 602 or registration 
therein. 


621. Nuclear Metallurgy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The physical and metallurgical properties of metals used in nuclear reac- 
tors and the reasons for their use are considered. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 409. 


622. Nuclear Power Plant Design and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course is designed to present the application of nuclear reactor 
systems to the field of power production, utilizing the general fields of 
thermodynamics and heat transfer, along with special problems arising from 
a nuclear system. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 328; Nu- 
clear Engineering 601. 


623. Analytical Nuclear Engineering I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Unified analytical treatment of heat conduction in solids and thermal 
stress phenomena with application to nuclear energy sources. General and 
specialized formulations and methods of solution for predicting the response 
of solids to simultaneous thermal and external loads. Transient heat con- 
duction in solids. Isothermal elasticity. Thermoelasticity. Viscoelasticity. 
Plasticity. Prerequisites: Mathematics 622 or 625; Nuclear Engineering 
610; approval of the instructor. 


624. Analytical Nuclear Engineering IJ. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Unified treatment of mass, momentum, and energy transport with appli- 
cations to nuclear energy sources. Transport coefficients. General and spe- 
cialized formulations of mass, momentum, and energy balances. Potential, 
Newtonian, and non-Newtonian flows. Velocity and temperature distribu- 
tions in laminar and turbulent flow. Liquid metal heat transfer. Flow and 
thermal stability. Prerequisite: Nuclear Engineering 623. 


625. Nuclear Reactor Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Advanced treatment of neutron transport with and without spectrum 
regeneration. Integrodifferential and integral Boltzmann equations and their 
adjoints. Methods of solution including exact, complete set representations, 
integral transforms and numerical quadrature. Multigroup diffusion and 
transport theory. Spatially dependent and independent kinetics. Perturba- 
tion theory for steady state and transient phenomena. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 602 or 617; Nuclear Engineering 602. 


626. Nuclear Reactor Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Continuation of Nuclear Engineering 625. Variational principles for 
discrete and continuous eigenvalues with applications to problems with and 
without spectrum regeneration. Milne problem and the Wiener-Hopf tech- 
nique. Serber-Wilson and Feynman methods. Spatially independent and 
dependent slowing-down theory. Neutron thermalization in light and heavy 
elements. Prerequisite: Nuclear Engineering 625. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 

Special topics in nuclear engineering which are not covered by formal 
course work. Whenever possible, guest lecturers will discuss topics which 
they have personally investigated. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


This course is offered to enable students to undertake and complete lim- 
ited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Grad- 
uate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Oceanography and Meteorology 


Professor D. F. Leipper, 
Professors D. W. Hood, H. J. McLellan, V. E. Moyer, R. O. Reid; Associate 
Professors K. C. Brundidge, W. H. Clayton, J. D. Cochrane, G. A. Frances- 
chini, L. S. Kornicker, A. H. Thompson; Assistant Professors E. E. Angino, 
C. W. Chien, R. A. Clark, S. Z. El-Sayed, J. F. Griffiths, W. K. Henry, S. M. 
Ray, T. E. Sanford; Instructors L. G. Cobb, W. D. Nowlin, Darryl Randerson 


METEOROLOGY 


305. General Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


An introductory course in the science of the atmosphere, its composition, 
structure, and behavior. Emphasis is on fundamental concepts involving 
physical processes and air motions, and resulting effects on the state of the 
atmosphere: weather and climate. The course provides a background in 
meteorology for serious students of geophysical sciences. Prerequisites: 
Registration in Mathematics 307; Physics 202 or 219. 


315. Meteorological Instruments and Observations. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Theory, design, and accuracy of meteorological instruments, including 
the theory and limitations of pilot-balloon, radiosonde, rawin, and radar ob- 
servations and codes; global and local weather networks; methods and forms 
of data transmission; plotting of data. Meteorological charts and diagrams, 
data presentation; elementary data analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
121 or 209; Physics 202 or 219. 


324. Physical and Regional Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the climatic controls of the earth and physical basis for 
these controls. Climatic classifications of the earth and the geographic 
distributions of climate and air masses. Diurnal, seasonal, and long period 
variations of climate. Local climates, introduction to microclimates, and 
effects of climate on life. Prerequisite: Meteorology 305 or approval of 
the instructor. 


335. Atmospheric Statics and Thermodynamics. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Geopotential; chemical composition of the atmosphere; the physical vari- 
ables; the hydrostatic equation; hypsometry; thermodynamics of dry, moist, 
and saturated air; mixing and convection; thermodynamic charts and dia- 
grams; thermodynamics applied to atmospheric analysis and weather proc- 
esses. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 202 or 219. 


336. Atmospheric Motions. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 


Kinematics; conservation equations; equations of motion; geostrophic and 
accelerated motions; streamlines; trajectories; circulation and vorticity the- 
orem; dynamics of ‘wind systems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Meteor- 
ology 335. 


425. Methods in Climatology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Sampling and analysis of time series of atmospheric parameters; objective 
forecasting; punched card techniques; significance and limitations of results. 
Prerequisite: Meteorology 324. 


OCEANOGRAPHY AND METEOROLOGY 381 


435. Dynamic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A continuation of Meteorology 336 with emphasis on applications of the 
vorticity equation, the movement of barotropic and baroclinic pressure sys- 
tems, elements of numerical weather prediction, perturbation equations, and 
the general circulation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Meteorology 336. 


445. Atmospheric Physical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


The physics of heat, moisture, and momentum transfer in the atmosphere; 
radiation, evaporation, condensation, advection, convection, turbulence, and 
diffusion; their consequences upon the weather. Prerequisite: Meteorology 
336. 


446. Physical Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Fog, cloud, and precipitation physics; thunderstorms; atmospheric elec- 
tricity; optical and acoustical phenomena. Prerequisite: Meteorology 445. 


451. Fundamentals of Meteorological Analysis. (1-9). Credit 4. II, S 


Theory, methods, and practice of synoptic weather analysis in three di- 
mensions. Detailed studies on the structure and time changes in extratropical 
weather systems. Applications to weather systems of the principles developed 
in the prerequisite and concurrent courses. Prerequisite: Meteorology 336 
or registration therein. 


452. Weather Analysis and Prognosis. (1-6). Credit 3. I, 8S 


A continuation of Meteorology 451 with emphasis on time continuity and 
vertical consistency. Discussion of the tropopause and jet stream. Study of 
the major and minor waves and short and long range prognostic techniques. 
Prerequisite: Meteorology 451. 


453. Synoptic Meteorology. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


A continuation of Meteorology 452 with emphasis on interpretation of 
weather events from analyzed and prognostic charts. Current weather is 
utilized on a local area chart. Weather elements are forecast. Weather brief- 
ing and presentation. Prerequisite: Meteorology 452. 


457. Fundamentals of Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. I 


Theory, methods, and practice of synoptic weather analysis in three di- 
mensions. Detailed studies of the structure and motions of air currents, 
fronts, cyclones, anticyclones, pressure waves, tropical storms, and other 
features of the circulation. Prerequisite: Meteorology 336. 


458. Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. II + 


A continuation of Meteorology 457, but with the emphasis on motions of 
wind and weather patterns and on weather sequence. Introduction to princi- 
ples and methods of prognosis. Prerequisites: Meteorology 445, 457. 


465. Agricultural Meteorology. (2-0). Credit 2. I . 


Study of principles of meteorology as they are related to agriculture, with 
special emphasis upon the climate of the surface layers of the atmosphere. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


467. Marine Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


Primary concern is with interactions between sea and air, and resulting 
modifications of the atmosphere and sea. Emphasis on energy budget and 
exchange relations employing hydrodynamic equations of conservation and 
transfer to determine fluxes and sources of atmospheric energy. Climatology 
of global exchanges and restricted area applications are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of the instructor. 


475. Radar Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il ; 
Study of the theory and practice of radar storm observations. Prerequi- 

sites: Meteorology 445, 451. 

479. Military Applications of Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 7 


Applications of meteorological knowledge and data to related activities 
and problems in the national defense not under security classification. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 451. 
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481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Presented by students and based upon surveys of the literature. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 

A course offered to enable majors in meteorology to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which are not covered by any other courses in the established curriculum. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Survey of Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

A survey course in meteorology designed for teachers of secondary school 
science. Prerequisite: Approval of Heads of Departments of Oceanography 
and Meteorology and of Education and Psychology. 


615. Instrument Theory and Design. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of modern methods of instrumentation as related to meteorology 
and allied geophysical fields; their basic concepts, design, use, and inherent 
errors. Prerequisite: Bachelor of Science degree in science or engineering. 


625. Applied Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Practical application of fundamental climatology and microclimatology 
to various aspects of life such as botany, zoology, human physiology, engi- 
neering and hydrology, and the methods used to coordinate climatology with 
these other disciplines. Prerequisite: Meteorology 425 or approval of the 
instructor. 


636. Dynamic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A formal treatment of the principles of fluid dynamics as they apply to 
the atmosphere; the Navier-Stokes equations; perturbation theory, energy 
equations and transformations, vorticity, barotropic and baroclinic systems, 
cyclone theories, and numerical weather prediction. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601; Meteorology 485. 


637. Numerical Weather Prediction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Numerical weather prediction: the scale of atmospheric motion; atmos- 
pheric modeling, stability, finite difference formulation and methods of solu- 
tion; smoothing and filtering; accuracy of solutions; automatic processing of 
meteorological data; numerical solutions of boundary layer problems. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 417; Meteorology 435. 


638. Meteorological Simulation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to uses of simulation techniques in meteorological research 
with laboratory practice utilizing general purpose electronic analog computer; 
review of general simulation techniques; problem material from all phases 
of meteorology with major emphasis on physical processes occurring at earth- 
atmosphere and ocean-atmosphere interface. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308; Meteorology 445; Physics 301; or approval of the instructor. 


645. Cloud and Precipitation Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

The physics of clouds and precipitation: condensation in clean ion-free air; 
atmospheric condensation and deposition nuclei; formation and growth of 
droplets and snow crystals; physics of natural and artificially-stimulated pre- 
cipitation; atmospheric and cloud electrification. Prerequisite: Meteorology 
446. 


647. Meteorology of the Upper Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of the composition, structure, and characteristic phenomena of 
the extratropospheric terrestrial atmosphere based on balloon, rocket, artifi- 
cial satellite, and various indirect measurements. Prerequisite: Bachelor of 
Science degree in science or engineering. 


648. Cosmic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Meteorology 647. Examination of the properties and 
processes o< the interplanetary plasma and of the atmospheres of the other 
planets; composition, structure, clouds, and circulations, and their impli- 
cations in terrestrial meteorology. Prerequisite: Meteorology 647. 
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657. Mesometeorology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Theory and analysis of mesoscale weather systems, including fronts, 
squall lines, tornadoes, thunderstorms, air-mass cumuli, and local circulation 
systems; the relation of mesoscale systems to individual cloud structures, 
which combine to form the mesoscale feature, and to large scale weather 
systems of which they are a part. Prerequisite: Meteorology 453 or approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


658. Synoptic Meteorology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Discussion, application, and critical evaluation of synoptic procedures 
employed for analyzing and forecasting macroscale atmospheric structure over 
periods up to several days; detailed studies of specific atmospheric phenomena; 
recent developments in synoptic meteorology. Prerequisites: Meteorology 
453 or the equivalent. 


665. Micrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical processes occurring at the interface between 
earth and atmosphere, with special emphases upon evaporation, turbulent 
diffusion of gases, variations in wind, temperature, and humidity in the lowest 
few meters of the atmosphere. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Meteorology 
445; Physics 301. 


666. Agricultural Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Application of physical concepts of meteorology to problems arising in 
some aspects of agriculture and horticulture, with a detailed study of meso- 
and microclimates so that an appreciation of local variations may be made. 
Prerequisite: Meteorology 465. 


674. Radar Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical application of the principles of electromagnetic propagation, 
forward and back scattering, and polarization in cloud and precipitation 
physics and the detection and diagnosis of atmospheric parameters and phe- 
nomena. Prerequisite: Meteorology 475. 


676. Hydrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The role of weather and weather processes in land water problems. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of the instructor. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon 
surveys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in meteorology to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


201. Sea and Air Sciences. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Oceanography and meteorology as scientific career fields. Features of 
the natural environment which affect man’s daily life and activities. <A 
survey course open to all college students. 


401. Introduction to Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S t 


The various aspects of oceanography with emphasis upon those pertinent 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The principles upon which the disciplines of the 
subject are based. The unity of the marine sciences and their importance 
to man. The relations between oceanography and the fields of biology, 
chemistry, engineering, geography, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and 
physics. Opportunities in oceanography. Prerequisite: Senior classification 
in engineering or in a biological or physical science or the approval of the 
instructor. 
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403. Tides, Waves, Currents, Ice. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The elements of physical oceanography pertaining to marine transporta- 
tion and navigation. Astronomical and meteorological tides, wind waves and 
swell, major ocean current systems, sea ice. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Research Methods in Oceanography. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Selection of a research problem for thesis work; planning the program 
of investigation. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


603. ‘Sea Laboratory Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Practice in techniques used regularly aboard ship and in collecting field 
data. Cruise planning, navigational methods, collection of hydrographic, 
bathymetric and meteorological data, sediment sampling, biological sampling, 
chemical analysis of water samples; current measurement by drogue and 
GEK; analysis of data. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


610. Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Survey of the physics of the sea; physical properties, transmission of 
light and sound in the sea, sea ice; heat budget of the sea and transformation 
of energy within the sea and at the boundaries; evaporation from the sea, 
description of water masses and their origin; the horizontal and vertical 
circulation of the seas; the applied dynamic and kinematic formulas for circu- 
lation in the sea; the concept of dynamic equilibrium of the different concen- 
trations within the sea; introduction to waves and tides of the sea. Prerequi- 
sites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


611. Theoretical Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical and quantitative aspects; equations of motion; equation of 
continuity; boundary conditions; distribution of properties in the presence of 
diffusion; heat budget; stability; dynamics and computation of ocean cur- 
rents; wind currents; thermodynamic considerations. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 601 or registration therein; Oceanography 610 or approval of the 
instructor. 


612. Theory of Ocean Waves. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theory of simple harmonic surface waves; wave groups and group veloci- 
ty, wave energy and energy propagation, dispersion. Theory of generation 
and decay of surface waves. Waves of large steepness, including solitary and 
cnoidal waves. Modification of waves in shallow water, refraction; wave ray 
analysis and the phase diagram. Capillary waves; internal waves and shear 
waves. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308 (Mathematics 601 recommended); 
Oceanography 610. 


613. Engineering Aspects of Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Applications of oceanographic knowledge in engineering. Sea disturb- 
ances, astronomical tides, seismic sea waves, seiches, surging in harbors, wind 
generation of ocean waves. Practical wave forecasting; wave refraction dia- 
gram analysis; propagation of waves in shallow water, breaking waves. 
Principles of similitude, fluid resistance, wave forces on fixed and floating 
structures. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Oceanography 610. 


614. Dynamics of the Ocean and Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory of the ocean dynamics, a comparison of the hydrody- 
namic and thermodynamic character of the ocean and the atmosphere; the 
mutual dependence of the dynamics and thermodynamics of the sea on those 
of the air and vice versa; some special theories from the mean equations 
of motion, gradient wind, jet stream, mutual adjustment of the mass field 
and velocity field in the sea; mutually coupled temperature variations of the 
sea and the air; wind driven currents; the general hydrodynamic problem 
of the ocean and of the atmosphere, and an investigation of its uniqueness; 
the maintenance of the general circulation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
602; Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 
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620. Biological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Critical study of important contributions defining major biological divi- 
sions, provinces, and life zones of the oceans; effects of climate, chemical, 
and physical barriers, and phylogeny on zoogeography; factors relating to 
population cycles; productivity problems; ecological inter-relationships of 
major groups of plants and animals in the sea. Prerequisites: General 
prerequisites for oceanography. 


621. Biological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Detailed examination of selected aspects of biological oceanography which 
are of major importance to the Gulf of Mexico. Prerequisite: Undergraduate 
major in biology or approval of the instructor. 


630. Geological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Topography and characteristic features of the ocean bottoms; marine 
shorelines and processes operating in the coastal zone; nature of marine 
sediments; marine transportation and deposition of sedimentary materials; 
erosion of beaches. Prerequisite: General prerequisites for oceanography or 
approval of the instructor. 


631. Geological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Carbonate sedimentation and coral reefs; processes involved in sediment 
transport and deposition; structure of ocean basins; effects of sea level 
changes on sedimentation and topography; origin of topographic features. 
Prerequisites: Undergraduate major in geology or approval of the instructor. 


640. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The chemical composition and properties of sea water; the definition 
and calculation of salinity; the pH, excess base, and carbon dioxide system 
in the sea; nutrients, their cycles and their distribution; oxygen and other 
dissolved gases; chemistry of sedimentation; composition of organisms and 
organic constituents of sea water; marine corrosion; extraction of raw ma- 
terials from the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


641. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Detailed study of selected topics in chemical oceanography which pertain 
to the Gulf of Mexico; industrial utilization of sea water and chemical prod- 
ucts obtained from marine plants and animals; water freshening; industrial 
corrosion problems; chemical aspects of photosynthesis and fertility of the 
sea; chemistry of estuarine waters. Prerequisite: Undergraduate major in 
chemistry or approval of the instructor. 


642. Laboratory Techniques in Oceanography. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Detailed study will be made of methods of preparation and analysis of 
samples for biological, chemical, and geological investigations. The methods 
of analysis will concern oxygen, phosphate, silicate, nitrate, nitrite, salinity, 
carbon, sediment particle size, mineralogy, organic production, and others. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 603, 619, 620, 630, 640, or approval of the 
instructor. 


643. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Geochemistry of the oceanic hydrosphere, biosphere, and lithosphere; how 
these are related to the atmosphere; study of the elements within them. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 630, 640 or 641 or graduate classification in 
geology. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A detailed critical study of the geochemistry of sedimentation, the geo- 
chemical evolution of the ocean, the biogeochemistry of calcium carbonate and 
isotope geochemistry as related to the ocean. Prerequisite: Oceanography 
643. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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651. Meteorological Oceanography. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

The use of the conservative characteristics of the sea in forecasting me- 
teorological and oceanographic phenomena. Calculation of ocean waves and 
swell, transformation of waves in shallow water, statistical summaries, modi- 
fication of air masses in contact with the ocean, forecasting of fog and squalls, 
effect of the oceans upon climate of the world, meteorological tides. Pre- 
requisite: Oceanography 610. 
652. Ocean Boundary Layer Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Theory of radiative exchange of energy at the sea surface; the theory 
of turbulent flow over hydrodynamically rough and smooth surfaces with 
application to the evaluation of the fluid frictional stresses at the boundaries 
of the sea, the evaluation of wind stress, evaporation, etc; the micro-structure 
of temperature and salinity near the ocean surface; evaluation of turbulent 
exchange coefficient. Nature of turbulence and associated dispersion phe- 
nomena. Prerequisite: Oceanography 611. Mathematics 411 or 414 recom- 
mended. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A course offered to enable majors in oceanography to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. An example of the solu- 
tion of a special problem in oceanography would be the work done in analyz- 
ing a special set of data collected on a cruise at sea. The course may also 
consist of a special series of problem discussions not given periodically, such 
as those offered by visiting scientists. Prerequisite: General prerequisites 
for oceanography. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


Department of Petroleum Engineering 


Professor R. L. Whiting, 
Professors J. W. Amyx, J. C. Calhoun, Jr., P. B. Crawford, H. T. Kennedy; 
Associate Professor J. R. Pedigo 


300. Petroleum Engineering Field Problems. (1-6). Credit 3. S 


A field study of the problems encountered in oil and gas fields. Course 
consists primarily of visits to oil and gas fields. The requirements of this 
course will not permit a student to take any other course at the same time. 
Prerequisite: Completion of junior petroleum engineering courses. 


NOTE: This course may be taken in place of field work as required of 
all graduates in petroleum engineering. Field work or this course required 
before registration in any of the senior or fifth year petroleum engineering 
courses. 


305. Petroleum Development. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Principles of oil field development, rotary and cable tool drilling methods, 
drilling fluids, oil field hydrology. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 207; Mathe- 
matics 307; Physics 219. 


306. Reservoir Rock Properties. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A systematic study of the physical properties of petroleum reservoir 
rocks with particular emphasis on porosity, permeability, relative permeability, 
capillary characteristics, homogeneous and heterogeneous rock systems. Pre- 
requisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 307. 
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307. Petroleum Development Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Properties of petroleum; operation of rotary drilling rig; well surveying 
practices; tests on drilling fluids and cements. Prerequisite: Petroleum En- 
gineering 305 or registration therein. 


308. Rock and Fluid Properties Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Core analysis, capillary pressure and relative permeability tests, fluid 
displacement tests; differential and flash vaporization tests of gas saturated 
crude oil at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisites: Petroleum 
Engineering 306, 310, or registration therein. 


310. Reservoir Fluids. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Thermodynamic behavior of natural occurring hydrocarbon mixtures. 
Evaluation and correlation of physical properties of petroleum reservoir fluids, 
laboratory and empirical methods. Prerequisites: Chemistry 323; Petroleum 
Engineering 305, 307. 


312. Well Logging. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A preliminary study of logging methods with particular attention to 
electric logging and radioactive logging as they would be applied in the petro- 
leum industry. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


402. Petroleum Property Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Factors which influence the value of oil and gas properties; preparation 
of valuation reports, cost data, operating organization, regulation of petro- 
leum production. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 409, 413, 428. 


405. Drilling and Production Design. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the selection of drilling and production equipment used in oil 
field practice. Design of drilling and production systems. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 305; Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


409. Subsurface Engineering. (1-3). Credit 2. I + 


Well logging, contour maps, isopachous maps, and the determination of 
the size, shape, and volume content of petroleum reservoirs. Prerequisites: 
Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


413. Petroleum Measurement and Transportation. (2-2). Credit 3. I f 


Theory and methods of gas and liquid measurements and transportation 
including mixed streams, horizontal and vertical flow, etc. Prerequisites: 
Mechanical Engineering 346; Petroleum Engineering 310. 


414. Petroleum Production Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 1 


Gas lift, surface separation and treatment of oil field fluids. The meas- 
urement, sampling and testing of crude oil, tank strapping and preparation of 
tank tables, oil storage, the prevention of ‘loss by evaporation, fire and light- 
ning protection. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 405, 413. 


415. Measurements Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 


Methods of metering petroleum and natural gas. Study of flow of liquid 
gas and mixtures of gas and liquid. Advanced study of properties of petro- 
leum at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engi- 
neering 413 or registration therein. 


416. Oil Measurements and Transportation Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. 
II 


Gauging practices, treating of oil-water emulsion, heat and sulphur con- 
tent of petroleum and its products, determination of viscosity, gravity, water 
content, carbon residue, and the coefficient of expansion of petroleum. De- 
termination of vapor pressure of natural gasoline. Distillation of crude oil 
and gasoline. Methods of metering petroleum. Water analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Petroleum Engineering 414 or registration therein. 
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419. Drilling Fluids. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

A laboratory course in which field technique and control of mud fluids to 
facilitate drilling are taught. Prerequisites: Senior classification in petro- 
leum engineering; approval of the Head of the Department. 


428. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 

Material balance methods, including identification of type of reservoir 
mechanism, future production under primary recovery and gas injection; 
water influx calculations. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 306, 308, 310. 


429. Reservoir Mechanics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I t 

A laboratory course to supplement the theory of Petroleum Engineering 
428. Advanced core analysis; fundamental tests of PVT properties of petro- 
leum at reservoir conditions. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 
307, 308, 310. 


438. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II i 


Continuation of Petroleum Engineering 428. Displacement of oil by extra- 
neous fluids, evaluation of performance of combination drive reservoirs, sweep 
efficiency. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 428. 


481. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I t 


The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


482. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II T 

The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 3806, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Drilling and Completing Wells. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. S 
An advanced study of the problems encountered in the drilling and com- 
pleting of oil and gas wells. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


603, 604. Advanced Reservoir Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. 
i Ee) wf 
An advanced course in petroleum production practices with special refer- 
ence to the fundamental principles of flow of reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 
605. Phase Behavior of Petroleum Reservoir Fluids. Credit 2 to 4 each se- 
mester. I 
A study of the pressure, volume, temperature, composition relationships 
of petroleum reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 
607. Recovery Methods. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. II 
A study of methods of increasing recovery of petroleum from petroleum 
reservoirs. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 
608. Well Logging Methods. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


An advanced study of well logging methods for determining the nature 
and fluid content of formations penetrated by the drill. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

A study and presentation of papers on recent developments in reservoir 
mechanics. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete limited 
investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not 
covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 
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691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

Advanced work on some special problem within the field of petroleum 
engineering. A thesis course. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of De- 
partment. 


Department of Physics 


Professor J. G. Potter, 
Professors J. B. Coon, Melvin Eisner, C. F. Squire, D. F. Weekes; Associate 
Professors P. W. Barker, B. B. Boriskie, N. M. Duller, Jr., J. A. Eisele, J. S. 
Ham; Assistant Professors J. P. Decker, H. S. Hans, R. A. Kane, C. M. Loyd, 
O. D. Sittler; Instructors J. A. Barnes, H. C. Boehme, W. G. Cantrell, J. G. 
Couch, R. M. Henson, A. D. MacKellar, Eddie Reyna, R. E. Smith, 
Da Roe Wilts baby oung 


Students who present for transfer courses in college physics of less credit 
value than the required courses in this college may validate their transfer 
work and receive credit in physics by examination if they wish to do so. 


Normally, however, students transferring with from 8 to 10 hours of 
physics into curricula requiring 12 hours should register for Physics 220. 


201. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 

An elementary course with material selected especially with reference to 
- the needs of premedical, predental, and pre-veterinary medical students and 
students of architecture and education. Fundamentals of classical mechanics, 
heat and sound. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, § 


A continuation of Physics 201. Fundamentals of classical electricity and 
light and introduction to contemporary physics. Prerequisite: Physics 201. 


211. A Brief Survey of Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A course designed to acquaint students with a field of knowledge and 
contemporary activity of importance in modern thinking. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 102. 


213. Physics for Students of Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

A brief course emphasizing fundamentals of special importance to stu- 
dents of agriculture in the fields of mechanics, heat, light, and electricity. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. 


215. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A course for pre-veterinary medicine students restricted to those topics 
in physics of importance to all students of veterinary medicine. The material 
of the first semester is in the fields of mechanics, heat, and sound. Labora- 
tory exercises emphasize measurements, concepts, and the experimental basis 
of physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 103. 


216. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A continuation of Physics 215. The material of the second semester is 
in the fields of light, magnetism and electricity, and atomic, molecular, and 
nuclear phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 215. 


218. Mechanics and Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 
A comprehensive course for students of engineering and the physical 
sciences, providing the background for many of the engineering courses as 
well as for other physics courses. Cultivation of the capacity to utilize the 
fundamental concepts in the solution of problems is emphasized. Mechanics 
and heat. Prerequisite: Mathematics 121 or 209 or registration therein. 


219. Sound, Light, Electricity. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 
A continuation of Physics 218. Sound, light, and electricity. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 121 or 209; Physics 218. 
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220. Modern Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Il, § 


A continuation of Physics 218 and 219. Atomic physics, nuclear physics, 
and solid state physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219. 


301. Heat. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


Heat transfer, specific heats, development of thermodynamic concepts 
introducing statistical mechanics and kinetic theory, phase and change of 
state, and radiation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 220. 


302. Mechanical Properties of Matter. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S + 


Fundamentals of mechanics of particles, liquids, and solids. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 308 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


310. Applications of Modern Physics. (2-2). Credit 3. I, S 


A comparatively non-technical survey of modern applications of atomic 
and nuclear phenomena of interest to students of geology, biochemistry, 
genetics, biology, engineering, education, and especially premedical and pre- 
dental students. Electrons, ions, isotopes, spectra, x-rays, atomic structure, 
radioactivity, atomic particles, nuclear accelerators, induced radioactivity, 
radioactive tracers, nuclear reactors, and atomic energy. Some demonstration 
laboratory work will accompany certain phases of the course. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 101 or 108; Physics 202 or 219. 


311. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I . 


Atomic and nuclear phenomena and structures, relativity, quantum me- 
chanics, fundamental particles. Prerequisite: Physics 220. 


314. Survey of Astronomy. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the solar system, meteors, asteroids, comets, stars, clusters, 
nebulae, Kepler’s laws, laws of gravitation, astronomical instruments. Occa- 
sional evening meetings will be held for observation. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 102, 108. 


317. Celestial Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I a 


A mathematical formulation of the principles of celestial mechanics, cen- 
tral forces, potentials and attractions of bodies, the problem of two bodies, 
the problem of three bodies, the problem of n bodies. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 807; Physics 201 or 218. 


322. Intermediate College Physics. (4-6). Credit 6. I, II, S 


A course for high school and junior high school science teachers and 
elementary science supervisors designed to fortify their preparation to a level 
where they can pursue upper division specialized physics courses. A review 
of classical physics and a brief introduction to modern physics. Prerequisite: 
At least six hours of credit in college physics. 


323. Topics in Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Topics will be treated which high school and junior high school science 
teachers and elementary science supervisors will be able to pursue in the 
instruction in their schools. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 
202, 219, or 322. 


325. Physics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

Experimental studies primarily in physical optics, but also some in geo- 
metrical optics and in heat, pertaining mostly to the material in Physics 301 
and Physics 401. Prerequisite: Registration in Physics 401. 


326. Physics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Experimental studies primarily in electricity, magnetism, and electronics, 
pertaining to the material in Physics 413, but some experiments may be pur- 
sued in non-electrical instrumentation and in the mechanics and properties 
of matter treated in Physics 302. Prerequisite: Registration in Physics 413. 
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401. Optics. (3-0). Credit 3. I tT 


A systematic treatment of physical and geometrical optics, applications 
to optical instruments. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 220. 


405. Physical Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I ‘i 


A comprehensive formulation of the principles of mechanics, employing 
the calculus and vectoral methods. Orbital motion, Coriolis acceleration, 
motions of rigid bodies, vibrations. Introduction to advanced mechanics. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or registration therein; Physics 302 or the 
equivalent. 


413. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


DC and AC circuit theory including some electronic circuits and electrical 
instruments. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 219. 


414. Electricity and Magnetism. (1-3). Credit 2. I T 


_ Non-linear circuits, functions of tubes and transistors in electrical cir- 
cuits, electronic circuits and circuit elements for physical measurements. 
Prerequisite: Physics 413 or approval of the instructor. 


416. Electromagnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Electric and magnetic field theory with emphasis on vector analysis and 
culminating in an introduction to electromagnetic radiation; properties of 
dielectrics and magnetic materials. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or 601; 
Physics 413 or approval of the instructor. 


418. Theoretical Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


An introduction to theoretical physics with emphasis on fundamental con- 
cepts and general principles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 219. 


420. Introduction to Astrophysics. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


An introduction to the theory and application of astrophysics. The physics 
of the sun’s core, the internal structure of stars, spectroscopic and dynamic 
aspects of stellar atmospheres, radiation from the sun and stars, interstellar 
matter, the origin and evolution of planetary atmospheres. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 307 or registration therein; Physics 220, 314, and a course in 
heat or thermodynamics. 


421. Celestial Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 0 

A continuation of Physics 317. The laws of binary star systems, the 
determination of orbits, perturbations of the moon, general perturbations, 
the problem of satellites. Prerequisite: Physics 317. 


424. Physics of Solids. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

An examination of the modern theories of crystalline structure, specific 
heats, dielectric properties, conduction, semiconduction and work function 
phenomena, magnetism, and dispersion in solids. Prerequisite: Physics 311. 


425. Physics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

Classical experiments in nuclear, atomic, and molecular physics, and 
electromagnetic waves, employing modern instrumentation and often the 
specialized equipment in use in current research. Prerequisites: Senior 
classification in the physical sciences or engineering. 


426. Physics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Primarily experiments in solid and liquid state physics. Modern instru- 
mentation is emphasized and set-ups currently used in research are employed 
in many instances. Prerequisite: Registration in Physics 424. 


427. Electrical and Electronic Circuits. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


DC and AC circuit theory, electrical measurements, introduction to elec- 
tronics and electronic circuits. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 219. 
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430. Introduction to Biophysics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to the application of physical principles to the study and 
analysis of living systems. The nervous system and special sensory systems; 
enzyme kinetics; thermodynamics of biological systems; active transport proc- 
esses; modern instrumentation in research. Prerequisite: Physics 202, 216, 
or 219. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Special work to meet individual cr small group requirements in unusual 
cases not covered by the regular curriculum. It may be work in either lab- 
oratory or theory. Prerequisites: Approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Physics for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


This course taught by members of the Physics faculty will aim to develop 
convictions concerning the fundamental principles of classical and modern 
physics which should be taught in a course in high school physics and to de- 
velop techniques and methods of preparing and conducting demonstrations 
and laboratory exercises. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval 
of the Heads of the Education and Psychology and Physics Departments. 


601. Analytical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies, gyrodynamics, potential theory, 
Hamilton’s principle, principle of least action. LaGrange’s equations, and the 
Hamilton-Jacobi equation, with applications. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 
or 601; Physics 405. 


602. Fluid Mechanics and Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Mechanics of continuous media. Foundations of elasticity with applica- 
tion to theory of beams, plates, and shells. Hydrodynamics of viscous and 
nonviscous fluids. Supersonic flow and shock wave propagation. Boundary 
layer theory. Lubrication theory. Prerequisite: Physics 601 or the equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Electromagnetic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

Theory of electromagnetism; static and time-varying fields; propagation, 
reflection, and refraction of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601 or the equivalent; Physics 416 or the equivalent. 


605. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The fundamentals of classical thermodynamics, including the first and 
second laws, thermodynamic potentials, conditions for equilibrium, properties 
of gases; thermodynamics of electromagnetic systems, and a brief treatment 
of kinetic theory including Maxwell’s velocity distribution law, viscosity, and 
diffusion. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 301 or the equivalent. 


€07. Statistical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Fundamentals of classical and quantum statistical methods and the ap- 
plication to physical systems. The statistical basis of entropy; the specific 
heats of gases and crystals; electronic phenomena in metals; super-fluidity; 
black-body radiation; and other applications to atomic and nuclear physics. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


611. Advanced Optics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The electromagnetic theory of optical phenomena in discontinuous, iso- 
tropic, and anisotropic media. Prerequisite: Physics 603. (Offered in 1963-64 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Atomic Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the atom and atomic spectra from the quantum mechanical 
viewpoint including the hydrogen atom, perturbation method, complex atoms, 
transition probabilities, angular momentum operators, multiplet structure of 
energy levels, fine structure and electron spin. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308 or the equivalent; Physics 311. 
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614. Molecular Structure. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The quantum mechanical theory of valence; the hydrogen molecule ion, 
molecular orbitals for diatomic molecules; the hydrogen molecule; coulombic 
and exchange integrals; Pauli exclusion principle and the covalent bond; 
hybrid atomic orbitals; general molecular orbital method. Prerequisite: 
Physics 612. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Physics of the Solid State. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the electrical, magnetic, thermal, and mechanical properties 
of crystalline solids. Lattice energy of ionic crystals, lattice vibrations, 
dielectric phenomena, luminescence and phosphorescence, electron theory of 
metals, band theory, semi-conductors, low temperature behavior of solids. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 405 or the equivalent; Physics 220 or the 
equivalent. 


618. Nuclear Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of quantum mechanics to nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Physics 623, 625, or the equivalent. 


623. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Foundations of quantum mechanics; theories of Heisenberg and De Broglie 
with applications especially to nuclear physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
602 or the equivalent; Physics 601, 612, 625. 


624. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A continuation of Physics 623. A postulational development of the foun- 
dations of quantum mechanics; classical foundations, Hamiltonian formalism, 
canonical transformations, representation and expansion theory, relativistic- 
quantum mechanics, quantum electrodynamics, quantum field theory, funda- 
mental particles, meson field theories, and high energy phenomena. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 623. 


625. Nuclear Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Properties of fundamental particles; theory of simple nuclear models; 
scattering, spins, magnetic moments and cross sections; alpha, beta, and 
gamma decay; detection, measurement, and production of nuclear particles; 
nuclear spectroscopy; interactions of nuclear radiations with matter; nuclear 
reactions; high energy nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 
601; Physics 311 or the equivalent. 


627. Relativity. (3-0). Credit 3. §S 


Special relativity and its application to covariant formulations of mechan- 
ics and electrodynamics. Theory of general relativity including development 
of necessary tensor calculus and non-Euclidean geometry. Predictions of 
general relativity and experimental tests of theory; cosmological problems 
and unified field theories. Prerequisites: Physics 601, 603. (Offered in 
1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter. ) 


631. Quantum Theory of Solids. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Development of solid state theory from the basic theory of quantum 
mechanics. Theory of perfect and imperfect crystal lattices. Interaction of 
electromagnetic radiation with non-conducting crystals. Electrons in perfect 
crystal lattices. Theory of metallic cohesion. Transport phenomena. Elec- 
tric and magnetic properties of solids. Semiconductors, superconductors, 
superfluids. Prerequisite: Physics 617. 


633. Experimental Physics. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II,S 

Experiments in atomic, nuclear, and solid state physics, designed to com- 
plement theory courses in these fields and to prepare the student for experi- 
mental research in physics. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


661. Radiological Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Interaction of radiation with matter, health physics and radiation protec- 
tion, reactor sources of radiation, shield design. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308; Nuclear Engineering 401 or Physics 311. 
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663. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Mathematical theory of the diffusion and slowing down of neutrons in the 
homogeneous nuclear reactor without reflector and with reflector. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 308, 601 or registration therein; Physics 311. 


664. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 663. The steady state and transient behavior 
of the heterogeneous reactor. Theory of reactor control. Special mathe- 
matical methods in reactor analysis. Extensive problem work to illustrate the 
applications of the theory. Prerequisites: Mathematics 602 or registration 
therein; Physics 663. 


665. Theory of Accelerators. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Description and classification of accelerators. Cockcraft-Walton acceler- 
ators, electrostatic generators; linear accelerators; theory of magnetic focus- 
ing; cyclotron; theory of electrostatic focusing; stability conditions, betatron; 
synchrocyclotron; synchrotron; low energy pulse devices; energy measure- 
ment and control; instrumentation and techniques; reactions; radiological 
safety. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 311. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Individual problems not related to thesis. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II,S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Plant Sciences 


Professor D. W. Rosberg, 
Professors T. C. Cartwright, W. C. Hall, H. E. Joham, R. G. Langston, R. G. 
Reeves, G. M. Watkins; Associate Professors L. S. Bird, W. W. Heck, W. H. 
Thames, Jr.; Assistant Professors L. J. Ashworth, Jr., J. E. Endrizzi, M. C. 
Futrell, R. S. Halliwell, N. A. McNiel, C. S. Miller, P. W. Morgan, J. D. Smith 


GENETICS SECTION 


301. Genetics. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S T 
Fundamental principles of genetics; variation, heredity, the physical basis 

of Mendelian inheritance, the expression and interaction of genes, linkage, 

sex linkage, and mutation. Laboratory includes demonstrations of Mendelian 

ratios with Drosophila and an introduction to biometrical methods. Prereq- 

uisite: Biology 101 or 107. 

Agronomy 304. Plant Breeding. (3-2). Credit 4. II 7 
See Department of Soil and Crop Sciences for a full description of this 

course. 

Animal Husbandry 306. Animal Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 7 


See Department of Animal Husbandry for a full description of this 
course. 


Poultry Science 414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I if 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


Statistics 406. Statistical Methods. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II,S 
See Institute of Statistics for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Advanced study of genetics with special attention focused on the evidence 
supporting the principles of heredity. Development of fundamental concepts 
including dominance, the chromosome theory of heredity and linkage, sexual- 
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ity, mutation and position effect, the gene concept and extra nuclear inher- 
itance. Prerequisites: Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


604. Genetics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Inheritance studies principally with Drosophila including laboratory 
techniques and methods. Arranged to complement Genetics 603 and required 
for genetics majors. 


612. Plant Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Specialized study of genetics as related to plant breeding. Emphasis 
is placed on quantitative inheritance, heterosis, selection, ploidy, reproductive 
systems and the processing of quantitative data. Prerequisites: Genetics 
304, 603. 


620. Cytogenetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of correlated genetical and cytological phenomena. Prerequi- 
sites: Biology 615; Genetics 301. 


623. Special Topics in Genetics. Credit 1 to 3. I 

Content of this course will depend upon the interest of the students and 
the speciality of the instructor. Lecturers who have attained distinction in 
genetics or related fields will conduct this course. 


624. Statistical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Probability as applied to genetic systems; the derivation of genetic ex- 
pectations; the theory of inbreeding; estimation and testing of genetic param- 
eters; statistical aspects of quantitative inheritance; the partition of variance; 
covariances among relatives; mathematical models for quantitative inheri- 
tance. Prerequisites: Genetics 603; approval of the instructor. (Offered 
in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter. ) 


625. Speciation. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic and environmental forces which operate in species 
formation together with a critical examination and comparison of the more 
important current explanations of speciation. Prerequisites: Biology 349; 
Genetics 801. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


631. -Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic control of cellular metabolism and a theoretical 
consideration of the mechanism of gene action. A consideration of nutrition 
and the genetic capacity for biosynthesis, gene-enzyme relationships, pleio- 
tropism, plasmagenes, and the chemical nature of the agents of heredity. 
Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or Chemistry 227; Genetics 
301. 


633. Forest Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Specialized study of genetics as applied to forest trees; forest genetics, 
forest tree improvement and forest tree breeding, with emphasis on genetics 
of conifers, especially pines. Fundamental and applied phases are included. 
Prerequisites: Genetics 603; approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1964-65 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


634. Forest Genetics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Methods and techniques in forest genetics, forest tree breeding; crossing, 
grafting, air layering, field layouts, seed handling, greenhouse techniques. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 633. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II,S 
Technical research problems subject to approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Prerequisite: Genetics 603. 
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Animal Husbandry 616. Animal Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See Department of Animal Husbandry for a full description of this course. 


Animal Husbandry 628. Animal Breeding. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


See Department of Animal Husbandry for a full description of this 
course. 


Poultry Science 613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II 


See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


Statistics 605. Statistical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Il 
See Institute of Statistics for a full description of this course. 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY SECTION 


301. Plant Pathology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the fundamental principles of plant pathology, includ- 
ing diagnosis, cause, and control of plant diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 
101, 206. 


302. Plant Disease Diagnosis. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A practice course designed to give the student experience in diagnosing 
plant disease problems. All categories of plant diseases will be studied. Pre- 
requisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or approval of the instructor. 


313. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general course dealing with the principal life processes of the higher 
plants, with particular emphasis on the influence of environmental factors on 
the processes and development of crop plants. Prerequisites: Biology 101; 
Chemistry 102 or 104. 


314. Principles of Plant Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II Ke 


A more advanced and detailed study of the physiology of green plants 
than Plant Physiology and Pathology 3138, with emphasis on nitrogen metab- 
olism, respiration, mineral nutrition, photosynthesis, and growth. Prerequi- 
Sites: Chemistry 231; Physics 213; Plant Physiology and Pathology 318. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Plant Metabolism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Photosynthesis and respiration are discussed in detail, including the his- 
tory and recent developments in these fields. Prerequisites: Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 314; approval of instructor. (Offered in 1963-64 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A general course in the physiological activities of fungi, including growth 
and development, mineral nutrition, carbon and vitamin nutrition, the chem- 
istry of metabolic products, fungicides, and the physiology of parasitism and 
resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314. (Offered 
in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Quantitative Plant Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods employed in the various types of physiological investigations 
and interpretation of results obtained by them. Prerequisite: Plant Phys- 
ae) and Pathology 314. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years there- 

ter. 


611. Plant Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course deals with the inorganic nutrition of plants. It includes sol- 
ute absorption, accumulation and translocation; growth of plants in artificial 
media; physiological roles of various elements in the plant, and biochemical 
problems associated with salt absorption. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
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and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


612. Phytohormones and Plant Growth Regulators. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course includes material on the classification, properties, and action 
of naturally occurring plant hormones as well as a discussion of the synthetic 
growth regulators. Material is included on practical application and uses 
of phytohormones and growth regulators. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


613. Plant Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A course dealing with the growth, differentiation, and development of 
higher plants. A comprehensive study of vernalization and photoperiodism 
is included as well as a discussion of the influences of water relations, min- 
eral nutrition, and hormones on the developmental cycle. Consideration is 
also given to differentiation within the plant as related to such qualities as 
winter hardiness and drought resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


616. Methods in Plant Pathology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A presentation of the methods by which plant diseases are identified and 
investigated. Emphasis is placed on preparation for research work in plant 
pathology. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equiv- 
alent. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Parasitism in Plant Disease. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A critical presentation of the literature on the invasion of plant tissues 
by parasitic bacteria, fungi, and nematodes. Mechanisms of host defense are 
examined. Processes are illustrated in the laboratory through the study of 
histological preparations and by experimentation. Prerequisite: Plant Phys- 
se oey and Pathology 301. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years there- 

ter.) 


618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A detailed study of bacterial diseases of fruit and vegetable crops, field 
crops and ornamental plants, with special emphasis upon the nature of the 
disease, dissemination of the pathogen and methods of control. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1964-65 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Lecture presentation and discussion of the nature and properties of plant 
viruses. Methods of virus transmission, host plant reactions to viruses, sero- 
logical reactions, and methods of purification of viruses for examination under 
the electron microscope, and the study of economically important plant virus 
diseases and their control. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 
301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


621. Plant Parasitic Nematodes. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The morphology, identification, and biology of plant parasitic nematodes; 
the damage they cause; methods of control. Non-plant-pathogenic nematodes 
commonly found in the soil will be studied also. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the instructor. 


622. Plant Nematology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Advanced study of the principal groups of plant parasitic nematodes, 
with emphasis on methods used in research. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 621. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


623. Diseases of Field Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An intensive study of both the fundamental and the practical aspects of 
the more important and representative diseases of field crops. The plant 
disease problems peculiar to extensive cultivation methods will be stressed. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 
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624. Diseases of Fruits, Vegetables, and Ornamentals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Identification and control of the important diseases of fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental crops in Texas. Consideration will also be given to diseases 
of major berry crops and pecans. Various diseases and types of decay af- 
fecting products in shipment and storage will be studied. Each student will 
be required to carry out an inoculation-isolation exercise employing a bacterial 
or fungus pathogen. A virus inoculation exercise will be done by students 
working in pairs. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. (Of- 
fered in 1968-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Reports and discussions of topics of current interest in plant physiology 
and plant pathology, including reviews of literature on selected subjects. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II,S 


Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314 or the equivalent (for 
physiology), 301 or the equivalent (for pathology). 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Original investigations in support of thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Poultry Science 


Professor J. H. Quisenberry, 
Professors J. R. Couch, W. F. Krueger; Associate Professors T. M. Ferguson, 
C. B. Ryan; Assistant Professors R. L. Atkinson, C. R. Creger, 
R. C. Fanguy, F. A. Gardner 


201 Poultry Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


The breeds and types of poultry, culling poultry for egg production, 
incubation, brooding and feeding for growth and egg production, winter and 
summer management, housing and hygiene, preparing poultry for market, 
methods of marketing, practical application of these subjects to farm condi- 
tions. The practice consists of the identification of breeds and varieties, 
judging poultry for egg production, plans for poultry farms and poultry 
houses, identification of feeds, and formulation of poultry rations. 


303. Turkey Production. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Varieties of turkeys; breeding practices; management and feeding; in- 
cubation practices; management of poults from hatching to market; special 
turkey marketing practices; sanitation and disease prevention with special 
reference to turkeys. 


308. Hatchery Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Commercial hatching in America, early commercial hatcheries, expan- 
sion, types of hatchery enterprise, related activities, localization of hatchery 
business, how and where to start, hatchery building, inside arrangement, 
ventilation, heat and temperature control, hatchery equipment, types of in- 
cubators; hatchery flock improvement, study of the National Poultry and 
Turkey Improvement Plans, sanitation, incubation practices, prices and hatch- 
ery costs. Trends in size of hatcheries and causes. Practice consists of 
culling and blood testing hatchery flocks, setting eggs in incubator, fumigat- 
ing and disinfecting incubator, candling hatching eggs, pedigreeing and 
judging baby chicks. 


309. Broiler Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of modern commercial broiler production including type of birds 
required for successful broiler operation; the importance of such factors as 
body conformation, rate of growth, feathering, livability, uniformity, and feed 
efficiency; housing and equipment requirements for brooding, advantages 
of different brooding and management systems; disease hazards; a study of 
cost factors such as feed, chick, labor, medication, and overhead; methods 
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of marketing broilers; methods of financing broiler operations; integration 
in the broiler industry. Practice involves the design, setting up and con- 
ducting broiler tests for evaluation of modern strains, feeds, and management 
practices. At the end of the tests the birds will be graded, dressed, and 
production costs calculated. 


401. Management and Selection. (1-2). Credit 2. II + 


How to select breeding males and females; culling the farm flock; plan- 
ning a poultry program for a community with emphasis on good management 
and soundness of health; how to plan and manage county poultry shows. A 
thorough study of the National Poultry Improvement Plans, with enough 
practice work in selecting and testing to qualify students for official Plan 
participation. 


403. Judging. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

The judging of standard breeds and varieties; special instructions for 
judges; methods of fitting and showing birds; types of shows and show man- 
agement; a study of standard disqualifications and their application to various 
selection standards; grading of live and dressed market poultry, and of market 
eggs. Practice work consists of judging classes for production and for market 
quality. Several small poultry shows will be judged, and visits made to egg 
and poultry processing plants and farms of poultry breeders. 


407. Technology and Marketing of Poultry and Poultry Products. (2-2). 
Credit 3. 


A study of the U.S.D.A. grades of eggs, and of live and dressed poultry; 
preparing poultry for market—killing, dressing, chilling, and packaging; 
candling; grading, and packing shell eggs; drying and freezing eggs; storage 
problems and techniques with special emphasis on maintenance of quality 
during storage; planning poultry and egg plant layouts with special emphasis 
on meeting U.S.D.A. requirements for sanitation; a study of commercial egg 
and poultry plants and their operation; newer developments in packaging and 
merchandising poultry and eggs; effects of feed upon quality and quality 
retention; a careful study of regulations governing the grading and inspec- 
tion of poultry of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, with special emphasis 
on inspection for wholesomeness. 


411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I T 


The history of poultry nutrition, a short study of the chemical composi- 
tion of carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins, and mineral mixtures as found 
in poultry feeds. Compositions, functions, sources, and care of vitamins com- 
monly required for efficient poultry feeding. A study of the nutritive value 
of the different grains, roughages, mill feeds, and protein concentrates used 
in poultry nutrition. Practice work in the analysis of feedstuffs, the formula- 
tion of poultry rations, and diagnosis of lack of essentials in poultry rations. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 223, 231. 


414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I zF 


The basic principles of poultry breeding. The inheritance of characters 
of economic importance. The records essential for a sound breeding program; 
the selection of breeders on the basis of records and standardbred charac- 
teristics. Practice includes taking records on the breeding birds, interpreting 
He records, and the techniques involved in pedigree breeding. Prerequisite: 

enetics 301. 


481. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Extensive review of the literature on poultry problems. The student will 
be required to prepare and present to the class comprehensive reviews of the 
literature on various phases of poultry science. Each student will be assigned 
a certain number of technical journals for current reporting to the seminar 
group. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed study of a selected problem not covered by other courses in the 
Department of Poultry Science. The content of the course would be adapted 
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to the interest and needs of the students. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Principles and Practices of Incubation. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the developmental stages of the chick during incubation. 
Correlation of development with genetic and environmental factors. Study 
of the fundamental principles underlying successful artificial incubation of 
eggs. Relation of egg characters to hatchability. Effects of pre-incubation 
treatment on hatchability of chicken and turkey eggs. Control of disease 
during the incubation process. Relation of maternal diet to embryonic devel- 
opment and hatchability of the chick. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 308 or 
equivalent. 


604. Principles of Brooding and Rearing. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of principles involved in brooding poultry. Relative cost and 
efficiency of different brooding and rearing methods. Relation of brooding 
practice to growth, livability, and subsequent adult performance. Such factors 
as diet, levels of protein, minerals, vitamins, medicants and growth stimulants 
are analyzed in relation to growth, livability, malformations, and feed effi- 
ciency. Physiological factors such as temperature control mechanisms and 
hormones are covered. Research methodology and thorough literature review 
are stressed. Prerequisites: Poultry Science 201 and 303 or equivalent. 


609. Avian Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of basic physiological principles pertaining specifically to the 
avian species. The chicken will be used as the laboratory animal. The vascu- 
lar, digestive, neural, respiratory and reproductive systems will be stressed. 
Prerequisites: Biology 433; approval of instructor. 


611. Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of egg quality and of egg quality maintenance. Effects of 
storage on egg and meat quality. The latest methods of processing eggs 
and poultry; feeding of market birds to improve grade; costs of production 
for various areas, and for various sized flocks and methods of management; 
planning optimum sized units for economical production. Prerequisites: Agri- 
cultural Economics 314 or equivalent; Poultry Science 407 or the equivalent. 


612. Laboratory Problems in Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. 
(0-3). Credit 1. II 

A survey of improved methods of processing poultry and eggs. Certain 
selected modern processing plants will be visited and a study made of oper- 
ating methods. Students may assist with experimental work in progress on 
poultry and egg processing and storage. Laboratory comparisons of various 
methods of fattening and their effects on market and storage quality of fowl. 
Effects of temperature and methods of dressing on market and storage quali- 
ty. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 611 or registration therein. 


613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


An advanced and specialized study of poultry breeding and genetics 
covering such areas as causation, interrelations among traits, effective size 
of populations, methods of measuring genetic improvement, the heterosis 
concept, measures of general and specific combinability, and genetic homeo- 
stasis. Efficiency of various systems of breeding poultry will be analyzed. 
Scientific journals and technical literature will be reviewed. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301 and Poultry Science 414 or the equivalent. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Intensive review and reporting of literature on poultry feeding, breeding, 
incubation, marketing, and management problems. Development of familiar- 
ity not only with literature but with organizations, agencies, and personnel 
working with poultry problems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. May 
be repeated as many semesters as desired but maximum of two credits allowed 
toward Master’s degree. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


An intensive study of newer principles and methods in the various spe- 
cialized fields of poultry science—breeding, nutrition, market technology. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Intensive study of research methods and techniques in poultry breeding, 
nutrition, physiology, physical aspects of marketing, or poultry products 
technology. Students will be required to carry out some experimental projects 
in one of these fields. Reviews of specific literature, collection, analysis, 
and presentation of experimental data will be stressed. Designed for thesis 
and dissertation credit. 


Department of Range and Forestry 


Professor C. L. Leinweber, 
Professor O. E. Sperry; Associate Professors F. W. Gould, W. G. McCully, 
R. R. Rhodes; Assistant Professor D. L. Huss 


102. Introduction to Range and Forestry. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A brief survey of the fields of forestry and range management including 
the history, resources, policies, organization, industries, employment, educa- 
tion and research pertaining to the respective professions. One field trip into 
the forest is required. 


202. Range Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Native forage plants of the ranges of the United States. Determination, 
distribution, ecology, and economic value, especially in Texas, are considered. 
Poisonous plants and range practices to avoid livestock losses are included. 
Prerequisite: Biology 102 or the equivalent. 


203. Dendrology. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and’ values of the important trees and shrubs of the coniferous grouns 
(Gymnosperms). Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


204. Dendrology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees of the hardwood group (Angiosperms) ; 
as well as the shrubs and other woody plants associated with woodlands and 
commercial forests. Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


301. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II i 


An analysis of habitat factors as they influence plant growth. Attention 
is given plant succession, competition and distribution of plants in relation 
to the environment. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


303. Agrostology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A fundamental study of grasses, especially those of economic importance 
in Texas. A study of the characteristics of the various genera and species 
of grasses, their identification, distribution, propagation, improvement, and 
management with particular reference to their use and value in Texas ranges 
and pastures. Prerequisite: Biology 102 or equivalent. 


304. Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A technical course dealing with problems met in managing native ra’.ve 
lands, including a study of grazing regions, and the problems of each; revege- 
tation of range lands; maintenance of production; utilization of range forage; 
and range livestock management as it affects vegetation. Field trips. Pre- 
requisites: Range and Forestry 301, 308. 
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308. Forest Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A study of the principles and problems involved in the management 
of forest stands for multiple use of timber, forage, wildlife, and watershed 
protection; the application of tree and log measurements to the principal 
forest products; and the preservation of wood products for farm and ranch 
use. Field trips. 


309. Silvics and Silviculture. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A study of the factors of site, their influence on tree growth and recipro- 
cal effect on site; silvicultural cutting systems, cultural operations, and the 
silvicultural characteristics of the more important commercial species of the 
South and Southwest. Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 308. 


401. Range Improvement and Maintenance. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 

A general course for students not majoring in range management. Native 
forage and poisonous plants on the ranges of Texas. Evaluation and analysis 
of range lands, grazing systems, livestock handling problems, physiology of 
plant responses to grazing and range management, range condition classifi- 
cation. Field trips. 


409. Advanced Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II a 

A technical course dealing with the more advanced problems in managing 
native range lands. Special attention will be given to the study of the 
development of the range industry, cost of production, range land utilization, 
grazing systems, range trend, and condition classes. Field trips. Prerequi- 
site: Range and Forestry 304. 


412. Range Management Practices. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Livestock management as related to utilization of range lands; range 
and ranch management planning; evaluation and survey of forage resource; 
economic principles associated with range livestock management. Prerequi- 
site: Range and Forestry 304 or 401. 


485. Range Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S tT 


Individual study and research upon a selected range problem approved by 
instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Range Research Methods. Credit 2. I 


A study of research methods in range management and related subjects. 
A review of scientific investigation in the field and analysis of results. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate majors in range and forestry. 


606. Range Economics. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Range management practices, land utilization, and ranch operation as 
they affect economics of livestock industry and the nation. Prerequisite: 
Graduate majors and minors in range and forestry. 


607. Vegetation Influences. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Interrelationships between ecological factors and vegetation, influence of 
forest and range vegetation on watershed management and soil conservation. 
Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


609. Plant and Range Ecology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of plant communities, successions, and the effect of 
various degrees of utilization in vegetation types and edaphic factors. Pre- 
requisite: Range and Forestry 301 or equivalent. (Offered in 1964-65 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


610. Range Grasses and Grasslands. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


_ A study of range grasses as applied to utilization and sustained produc- 
tion. The ecological characteristics and geographical features of the native 
grasslands. Ecological principles as applied to range problems. Individual 
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problems to be assigned. Prerequisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303; 
approval of Head of Department. 


611. Control of Noxious Range Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An advanced study of native and naturalized noxious and poisonous plants 
on Texas ranges that are detrimental to good management practices. Their 
distribution, reproduction, dissemination, and methods and practices of control 
will be stressed in relation to conservation and economic importance. Field 
trips to be arranged. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Range Management Practices, Policies, and Administration. (3-0). 
Credit 3. 


Advanced studies dealing with technical range management problems, 
social and economic background of legislation, and policies developed in the 
acquisition and administration of national, state, and private range properties. 
Field trips to be arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 409 or equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Current scientific work in range management and related subjects in 
American and foreign fields. Prerequisite: Majors and minors in range and 
forestry. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course designed for investigations not included in the student’s research 
for thesis or dissertation. Problems may be selected in applied ecology, range 
management, or forestry. Lectures, conferences, field work, reports. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate majors or minors in range and forestry. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate major in 
range and forestry. 


Religious Education 
(See page 94) 


Department of Soil and Crop Sciences 


Professor W. O. Trogdon, 
Professors H. T. Blackhurst, M. E. Bloodworth, F. R. Brison, M. S. Brown, 
L. C. Coffey, A. F. DeWerth, H. E. Hampton, E. C. Holt, G. W. Kunze, T. E. 
McAfee, R. C. Potts; Associate Professors E. E. Burns, F. L. Fisher, C. L. 
Godfrey, R. D. Staten, J. B. Storey, E. L. Whiteley; Assistant Professors J. E. 
Endrizzi, M. C. Fuqua, J. F. Mills, G. A. Niles, P. E. Pawlisch, J. D. Manring, 
J. D. Smith; Instructors L. E. Clark, H. C. Thompson, J. R. Justin 


AGRONOMY SECTION 


105. Fundamentals of Crop Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification and distribution of farm crops; importance of good varieties 
and good seed; crop improvement; preparation of the seed bed; commercial 
fertilizers; manures and lime; seeding practices; crop tillage; harvesting; 
meadow and pasture management; weeds; crop rotation; diseases and insect 
enemies. 


301. Soil Science. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S 

A basic course in soil science which deals with the principles of soil 
chemistry, physics, microbiology, fertility, and pedology. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 102 or 104; junior classification. 
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304. Plant Breeding. (3-2). Credit 4. II + 


The improvement of crops by hybridization and selection. Special breed- 
ing methods and techniques applicable to naturally self-pollinated, cross-polli- 
nated, and asexually reproduced plants. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. Of- 
fered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


305. Seed Technology and Commercial Grading. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of the important crop seeds with emphasis on harvesting, clean- 
ing, and storage as they influence quality of planting seed. The grading of 
grain, cotton and hay according to Federal standards. Prerequisites: Agron- 
omy 105; Biology 101. 


306. Grain and Fiber Crops. (3-2). Credit 4. I 

A study of the geographical distribution, classification, physiology, 
principles of production, and use of the grain and fiber crops. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 105, 801; Biology 101. 


308. Forage Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


The production, utilization, and identification of the major forage crop 
plants with emphasis on adapted species and varieties for the Southwest. 
Prerequisites: Agronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 


310. Soil Morphology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Field study of the morphological features of the soil profile in relation 
to soil utilization and management. Soil development, classification, and 
mapping are also covered. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


318. Soil Conservation. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A course dealing with the importance of soil conservation from the stand- 
point of different soil types in the agricultural regions of Texas and the United 
States. Conservation methods are presented according to climatic regions, 
cropping systems, topographic locations, and other influencing factors. Field 
practice in the making of a map of a farm, its soil, and a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for soil conservation. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


413. Soil and Crop Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


A study of the special problems in the utilization and management of soils 
and crops under varying soil and climatic conditions. Independent work 
in solving current agronomic problems in different parts of the Southwest 
required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 3801; senior classification. 


417. Pasture Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


Adaptation and management of native and introduced pasture plants; their 
establishment, production, utilization, and maintenance in permanent and 
temporary pastures. Field trips are required. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


422. Soil Conditions and Plant Growth. (3-4). Credit 4. II, S + 


The chemical, biological, and physical processes, activities, and conditions 
in soils as they influence plant growth. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


426. Fertilizer Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the problems of the manufacture, storage, and application of 
commercial fertilizers, including a limited number of required field trips to 
various types of fertilizer plants. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


428. Turf Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of the fundamental and special problems in the establishment, 
utilization, and management of turf grasses under varying use conditions. 
Field trips are required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 313. 
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445. Soil Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 

A study of the fundamentals of soil physics and their application to the 
solution of problems in crop production, irrigation, and engineering. Pre- 
requisites: Nine hours of soils and physics, with a minimum of three hours 
of each (may include soil mechanics). 


481. Agronomy Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 

The preparation and presentation by the students of papers on pertinent 
agronomic topics. Required of all agronomy majors in their last semester. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in agronomy. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 

A course for advanced undergraduates to permit field or laboratory in- 
vestigation or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. 
Prerequisites: Ten hours of junior and senior agronomy. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Grain and Cereal Crops. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

An advanced study of grain and cereal ecology, utilization, physiology and 
morphology, including a critical review of world literature reporting recent 
investigations in this field. . 


602. Forage Crops. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

An advanced study of forage production, utilization, ecology, physiology, 
and morphology. Factors affecting initiation of regrowth and seed and forage 
quality. It includes a review of world literature reporting recent investiga- 
tions in this field. 


605. Pedology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
An advanced study of the development, morphology, constitution, and 
classification of soils. 


617. Advanced Soil Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The physical constitution and properties of soil, including consistence and 
structure, aeration, soil water, and thermal relationships. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 445 or the equivalent and a two-semester course in physics. (Of- 
fered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


618. Advanced Soil Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A course designed to familiarize the student with the more difficult 
problems of soil analysis and the interpretation of the data. Prerequisite: 
Agronomy 422. (Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


624. Physical Chemistry of Soils. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The physical chemistry of clay minerals and the inorganic and organic 
soil colloids. Prerequisites: Agronomy 617, 618; Chemistry 323, 324. (Of- 
fered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


626. Soil Mineralogy. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the crystal structures and properties of the more important 
agricultural and industrial clays combined with identification techniques 
involving X-rays, differential thermal analysis, and electron microscopy. 
(Offered in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


627. Soil Fertility Relationships. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


An advanced study of the concepts and approximations that have been 
used to describe the relationships between nutrient supplies and plant re- 
sponses, and the techniques of applying this information in the solution of 
problems. Prerequisites: Agronomy 422 and Plant Physiology and Pathology 
314, or registration therein. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 
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681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A seminar for graduate students and staff members in soils and crops. 
Presentation and discussion of special topics and research data in the field of 
agronomy. Participation is required of all graduate students in agronomy. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Advanced problems in some phase of agronomy not directly related to 
the thesis or dissertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Investigations leading to the thesis or dissertation. 


Genetics 612. Plant Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


See the Genetics Section of the Department of Plant Sciences for a full 
description of this course. 


FLORICULTURE SECTION 


206. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the identification and appreciation of woody plants 
commonly grown in nurseries and used in landscape plantings. Prerequisite: 
Biology 101. 


207. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Floriculture 206 emphasizing the identification and 
appreciation of woody and herbaceous ornamental plants and their use in 
landscape plantings. Prerequisite: Floriculture 206. 


319. Exotic Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of the new, unusual, and rare ornamental plants, with 
emphasis on the exotic plants of the tropic and subtropic zones of the world 
including their identification, use, and adaptation to both outdoor and indoor 
landscape developments. Prerequisite: Floriculture 207. 


327. Principles of Floriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of the specialized management techniques and the application of 
scientific developments to the practices involved in the operation of modern 
nurseries, greenhouses, garden centers, flower shops, and other operations 
devoted to the production and marketing of ornamental plants. 


424. Propagation of Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


A scientific study of plant propagation with special emphasis on the 
anatomical and physiological considerations involved and their importance 
to the highly technical procedures required in modern commercial propagation. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 313. 


425. Landscape Maintenance and Construction. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The principles and practices involved in grading, drainage, and construc- 
tion of landscaped areas including the preparation of specifications and cost 
estimating, soil preparation, planting and transplanting operations, control 
of plant pests, scientific pruning methods, and arboriculture. Prerequisite: 
Floriculture 207. 


429. Nursery and Greenhouse Crops. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


The application of basic scientific developments to the principles and 
practices involved in the production, harvesting, grading, and distribution 
of crops grown in modern nurseries, greenhouses, and other forcing structures. 
Prerequisites: Floriculture 327; Plant Physiology and Pathology 313. 


432. Homesite Floriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S 


The application of floriculture and landscape horticulture to modern 
living. A survey course open to all college students. The objectives of the 
course are to help future homeowners with an understanding of the landscape 
arrangement of the home grounds, their proper maintenance and development 
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including the use of plants and flowers in the home. Not open to majors in 
floriculture. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 

Special problems in floricultural production and marketing and in land- 
scape horticulture. May be repeated for additional credit when less than 
four credits have been earned. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


609. Taxonomy of Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

Specialized study of the genera, species, varieties, and clons of woody 
and herbaceous ornamental plants including identification, form, structure, 
and uses and their adaptability to the climatic conditions of the Southwest. 
Specific problems with these plants will be studied under field conditions. 
Emphasis on the taxonomy, physiology, and anatomy of these plants. 


610. Tropical Foliage Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

An intensive study of the rare and exotic plants of tropical and subtropical 
regions of the world including the identification, adaptation, cultural require- 
ments, propagation, and economic importance. Specific problems in taxono- 
my, physiology, and anatomy of these plants. 


615. Greenhouse Problem Diagnosis. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

Instruction in the diagnosis of routine problems encountered in the man- 
agement and maintenance of greenhouse facilities and the problems involved 
in the propagation, care, and analysis of plants grown in greenhouses for 
scientific investigations. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or a disserta- 
tion. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


HORTICULTURE SECTION 


201. General Horticulture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


A survey of the general field of horticulture; the growth and fruiting 
habits of horticultural plants; a study of the principles and practices of 
propagation, including seedage, cuttage, graftage, and special methods; a 
study of the planting, care, culture, harvesting, handling, and utilization of 
fruit and vegetable crops. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


311. Processing Horticultural Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


A study of the principles and practices of canning, quick freezing, dehy- 
dration, pickling, and juice manufacture of fruits and vegetables. Funda- 
mental concepts of the various techniques of preparation, processing, pack- 
aging, and use of additives will be given. Field trips to commercial processing 
plants will be made. 


319. Orchard Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of rootstocks, varieties, sites, pruning, temperature, dormancy, 
soil management, nutrition, chemical fruit thinning, harvesting, storage, 
insects, and diseases of peaches, plums, and pears. A few other deciduous 
fruit plants are studied in lesser detail. Prerequisite: Horticulture 201. 
(Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


322. Vegetable Crops Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The principles of vegetable crop production will be covered. The factors 
of climate, soil, crop rotation, variety, plant growing, transplanting, planting, 
irrigation and drainage, weed control, insect and disease control, harvesting, 
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marketing, storage, and special cultural practices will be considered. All of 
the major vegetable crops will be discussed with reference to these factors. 


418. Nut Culture. (1-3). Credit 2. II Tt 


Importance of nut crops, emphasis on pecan; problems of developing and 
maintaining pecan groves; developing native trees; study of varieties, fruit 
setting, soils, fertilizers, propagation methods, harvesting, handling, shelling, 
storage, and marketing the crop. Practice: Budding and grafting nursery 
stock, topworking native trees, storage and handling of budwood, examination 
of soils, spray application, visits to shelling plants. 


422. Citrus and Subtropical Fruits. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the history, taxonomy, and factors limiting the distribution of 
citrus species. Planting, irrigation, soil management, pruning, factors in- 
fluencing hardiness, packing, grades, post harvest physiology, and marketing 
of citrus will be studied. The scope of the industry, propagation, varieties, 
and orchard practices of the avocado, papaya, pineapple, banana, and other 
subtropical and tropical fruit plants are studied. (Offered in 1963-64 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


426. Commercial Propagation. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


A study of principles and practices followed in the propagation of fruit 
trees. The course includes a study of graft union, congeniality between stocks 
and scions, adaptation of stocks to environment, and commercial propagation 
practices for important fruits. Practice includes special treatments for seeds, 
budding, grafting, and transplanting for important fruits. 


434. Grading and Packing Vegetables. (2-3). Credit 3. I ti 

A consideration of the factors of good quality in market vegetables. 
Standard grades and packages. Shipping methods. The relation of produc- 
tion methods to quality. Transit losses. The methods of marketing open 
to the producer. Recent trends in marketing and packaging. 


444. Laboratory Examination of Processed Food. (1-3). Credit 2. II f 


Practice and theory in chemical, physical, microscopic, and microbiological 
methods of food analysis and interpretation of results. Federal and State 
regulations will be considered. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


446. Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Canning. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


An advanced course in pilot plant and laboratory operations pertaining 
to the production of canned fruits and vegetables. Prerequisite: Horticulture 
311. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II + 


Review of current experimental work in the field of horticulture, pre- 
sented by staff members, graduate and senior students. Required of all 
senior students in horticulture. 


485. Problems in Horticulture. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Special problems in fruit and vegetable crop production and processing. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Environmental Relations of Fruit Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Water, nutrition, and temperature relations of fruit plants will be studied. 
Practice will involve laboratory analyses of soil moisture relationships, leaf 
analyses by flame spectrophotometry, and a study of plant growth regulator 
control of dormancy. Basic principles will be applied to practical manage- 
ment problems. (Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


602. Factors Influencing Fruit Production. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The influence of pruning, light, plant growth regulators, and structural 
factors on fruit setting will be studied. Practice will include chromatographic 
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separation, spectrophotometric identification, and biological assay of endoge- 
nous plant growth regulators. Pruning, chemical fruit thinning, and fruit 
plant hybridization experiments will be conducted. (Offered in 1963-64 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Structure of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A consideration of the morphological and anatomical features of impor- 
tant families of vegetable plants and the relation of these features to growing 
practices and progressive improvements of the various plants. 


604. Physiology of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The topics of thermoperiodism, photoperiodism, nutrient deficiencies, 
water relations, temperature relations, fruit setting, growth, and seed germi- 
nation will be taken up for each of the major vegetable crops. The recent 
developments in the use of hormones and selective herbicides in vegetable 
production will be discussed. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


Intensive review and literature reporting on production and processing of 
horticultural crops. Development of familiarity with horticultural research 
literature, organizations, and personnel. Required of all graduate students 
in Horticulture. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A comprehensive review of fundamental principles in research and meth- 
ods employed in research. Practice in the various techniques which may be 
used in different investigations of horticultural problems. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research in horticultural problems for thesis or dissertation. 


Institute of Statistics 


406. Statistical Methods. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A non-mathematical introduction to the concepts of random sampling and 
statistical inference; estimation and testing hypotheses of means and vari- 
ances; the analysis of variance; regression analysis; chi-square tests. Not to 
be used for graduate credit by Statistics majors. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Statistical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


A review of estimation and testing hypotheses; analysis of variance 
and covariance; simple, multiple, and curvilinear regression; introduction to 
experimental design; introduction to non-parametric methods. Prerequisite: 
Approval of the instructor. 


€06. Design of Experiments. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The fundamental principles of the design and analysis of experiments; 
randomized blocks, Latin squares, split plots, factorial experiments; con- 
founding; missing plot techniques. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


607. Sampling. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


The planning, execution, and analysis of sample surveys; sampling from 
finite populations; simple, stratified, multi-stage, and systematic sampling; 
ratio estimates. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


608. Least Squares and Regression Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Regression analysis, simple, multiple, and curvilinear, orthogonal poly- 
nominals; analysis of non-orthogonal and incomplete experiments by least 
squares methods; computer methods for least squares problems. Prerequi- 
site: Approval of the instructor. 
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609. Order Statistics and Non-Parametric Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The use of order statistics and other distribution free statistics for esti- 
mation and testing hypotheses. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


611. Theory of Statistics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The concept of probability, probability distribution, moment generating 
functions and limit theorem; the theory of estimation and testing hypotheses. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


Structural Mechanics 


468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I 5 


Matrix algebra; basic structural principles; displacement analysis by the 
real-work, differential- equation, Castigliano’s first theorem, and auxiliary- 
load methods. Analysis of statically indeterminate structures by the con- 
sistent-distortion method. Displacements of statically indeterminate struc- 
tures. Treatment of beams, trusses, frames, and curved members. Prerequi- 
site: Aerospace Engineering 304 or Civil Engineering 345. 


469. Analysis of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Displacement analysis by the moment-area, elastic-weights, conjugate- 
beam, virtual-work, and Williot-Mohr methods. Analysis of statically indeter- 
minate structures by the three-moment theorem, least-work, elastic-center, 
column-analogy, slope-deflection, moment-distribution, and relaxation meth- 
ods. Treatment of beams, trusses, frames, and curved members. Prerequi- 
site: Structural Mechanics 468. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. I, 8S 

Study of the analysis of stress and strain in two and three dimensions, 
equilibrium and compatability equations, strain energy methods, torsion of 
noncircular sections, flexure, axially symmetric problems. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 601 or registration therein. 


602. Structural Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Primary buckling of centrally or eccentrically loaded columns; primary 
buckling of centrally loaded columns by torsion; built-up columns; lateral 
buckling of beams; buckling of rings. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


603. Theory of Plates and Shells. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Small-deflection thin plate theory for plates of various shapes and sup- 
port conditions; bending of anisotropic plates; plates under combined lateral 
loads and in- -plane forces; large-deflection thin plate theory; theory of shells; 
stability of plates and shells. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601 or registration 
therein. 


604. Vectors and Tensors in Mechanics. (2-0). Credit2. IS 
A unified study of continuous media using vectors and tensors. 


605. Flow and Fracture of Solids. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Study of deformation of solids; elastic, very viscous, and ideally plastic 
substances. Prerequisite: Structural Mechanics 601. 


606. Theory of Thermal Stresses. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A basic study of heat conduction, thermoelasticity, and thermoinelasticity 
as related to thermal stresses. Prerequisites: Structural Mechanics 601; 
approval of the instructor. 


607. Matrix Methods of Structural Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. II, § 


A unified treatment of two- and three-dimensional frames by specialized 
matrix methods. Prerequisite: Structural Mechanics 468. 
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608. Experimental Structural Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II,S 

Study of observations and measurements, dimensional analysis, predic- 
tion equations, and theory of similitude; design, construction, and use of 
structural models. Prerequisite: Structural Mechanics 468. 
609. History of Structural Mechanics. (2-0). Credit 2. II,S 


A study of the history of the development of structural mechanics to 
the present time. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


Department of Veterinary Anatomy 


Professor J. H. Milliff; 
Associate Professors L. W. Gibbs, A. G. Kemler; Instructor R. G. Greeley 


202. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-6). Credit 3. II 
Osteology of the horse and cow. Topographical dissection of the cow. 
Histology of the tissues and organs of the cow. Prerequisite: Biology 107 
or the equivalent. 
301. Anatomy. (0-9).* Credit 3.* I £ 
The osteology, dentition, and arthrology of the domestic animals and 
topographical dissection of the dog. 
302. Anatomy. (0-9).* Credit 3.* II £ 
Topographical dissection of the cow and the comparative study of the 
horse, cat, and pig. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 301. 
303. Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. I = 
A microscopic study of the basic tissues and of the organs, excluding the 
organs of reproduction. 
304. Embryology. (3-3). Credit 4. II £ 
A microscopic study of the reproductive organs of the domestic animals, 
and of serial sections of chick and pig embryos. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Anatomy 301, 303. 
306.** Neuroanatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. II 
The gross and microscopic anatomy of the nervous systems of the domes- 
tic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 303. 
501. Applied Anatomy. (0-6).*** Credit 2.*** I, Ill 7 


The anatomy of the areas of surgical and clinical importance in the do- 
mestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


FOR GRADUATES 


€01. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-9). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


The topographical dissection of domestic animals. Prerequisites: Veteri- 
nary Anatomy 301, 302. 


602. Veterinary Anatomy. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 


The microscopic structure of the anatomical systems of domestic animals. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 303. 


603. Neuroanatomy. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The study of the gross, developmental, and microscopic anatomy of the 
nervous systems of the domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 
306. 


*Become (1-9), credit 4, September 1964. 
**Becomes 406 effective September 1964. 
***Becomes (1-6), credit 3, September 1964. 
tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine 
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604. History of Anatomy. (1-0). Credit1. JI, II,S 


A discussion of the biographies and contributions to the field of anatomy 
of the most important anatomists from 500 B.C. to the present. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit1. S 


The review and discussion of current scientific work in anatomy and re- 
lated subjects. Prerequisite: Graduate major or minor in veterinary anatomy. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Problems in either gross or microscopic anatomy along lines to be chosen 
by the individual. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 306; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on a selected thesis problem in anatomy. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 


Veterinary Clinics 


501. Clinics. (0-24). Credit 8. I 

Groups will participate on a rotating schedule in the various areas: (1) 
Large animal clinics, (2) small animal clinics, (3) ambulatory clinics, (4) 
clinical laboratory and radiology, (5) poultry diagnosis, (6) applied pathol- 
ogy, (7) clinical parasitology, (8) food hygiene and public health, (9) field 
duty. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 573. 


502. Clinics. (0-30). Credit 10. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Clinics 501. Prerequisite: Veterinary Clinics 
501. 
503. Clinics. (0-33). Credit 11. III 


Continuation of Veterinary Clinics 502. Prerequisite: Veterinary Clinics 
502. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 


Professor M. R. Calliham, 
Professors W. C. Banks, H. E. Redmond; Associate Professors EK. W. Ellett, 
J. C. Ramge, W. M. Romane; Assistant Professors J. H. Denton, W. D. Evers, 
G. M. Gowing*, C. K. Jones, J. E. Morrison, D. L. Piermattei, R. S. Titus, 
M. F. Young; Instructor J. C. Hensley, II; Lecturer A. A. Price 


311. History of the Veterinary Profession. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


The history of the development of veterinary art and science, veterinary 
education, veterinary societies and regulatory agencies, and professional 
veterinary medicine. 


416. General Surgery. (1-0). Credit 1. II 

Principles of unsoundness and horseshoeing. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Anatomy 302. 
511. Non-Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Lectures and demonstrations on physical diagnosis; diseases of the di- 
gestive, circulatory, respiratory, urinary organs; nervous system; and the 
skin of large animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or registration therein. 


512.** Radiology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 
The course provides the student with a foundation of veterinary radiol- 
ogy. It includes physical properties and production of ionizing radiation, 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 8-31-63. 
**Becomes 412 September, 1964. 
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roentgenographic and darkroom procedures, hazards and protection from 
excessive radiation, and basic principles and uses of radiation as a thera- 
peutic agent. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 443. 


513. Non-Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Non-infectious and nutritional diseases, obstetrics, pediatrics, and ger- 
iatrics of small animals, fur-bearing animals, and laboratory animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology and Phar- 
macology 529 or registration therein. 


514. Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoan diseases of 
small animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513. 


515. General Surgery. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of dentistry, surgery, and anesthesia of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
416. 


516. Operative Surgery of Large Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Surgical diseases and special surgery of large animals. Surgical exer- 
cises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


519. Clinics. (0-4). Credit 1. I 

Clinical orientation, restraint, administration of medicine, physical exam- 
ination, methods of collecting specimens for laboratory purposes. Prerequi- 
sites: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513 and 515 or registration therein. 


520. Clinical Seminar. (0-4). Credit 1. II 


Presentation and discussion of clinical cases. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


521. Reproductive Diseases. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A consideration of prevention and treatment of diseases incident to or 
affecting breeding, conception, gestation, parturition, and postparturient con- 
valescence of common domestic animals; prevention and treatment of diseases 
of the newborn. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 526. 


524. Operative Surgery of Small Animals. (1-2). Credit 2. II 
Surgical procedures in small animals, including orthopedics. Surgical 
exercises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


526. Obstetrics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

Castration and spaying of farm animals, physiology of parturition, me- 
chanics of obstetrical operations; theory and technique of artificial insemina- 
tion. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or regis- 
tration therein. 


561. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. I 7 


Instruction in clinical laboratory procedures including hematology, urine 
analysis, radiography, and radiation therapy. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 520; Veterinary Microbiology 436. 


562. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. 
563. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. I 


Under the supervision of an instructor, students are taken on ealls to 
private farms or College herds for training and experience in the diagnosis 
and treatment of animal diseases under actual farm and ranch conditions. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


564. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. 
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565. Large Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 

Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. All 
species of large animals are utilized. Lectures on hospital management and 


large animal practice and promotion are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 520. 


566. Large Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. 
567. Small Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 


Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, 
care, and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. 
Detailed studies of hospital planning, practice management, and promotion 
and veterinary ethics are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 520. 


568. Small Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. 
570. General Surgery. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

The principles of anesthesia, surgery, and dentistry of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology and Phar- 
macology 430. 
571. Diseases of Small Animals. (5-0). Credit 5. II 

A study of the infectious and non-infectious diseases of small animals. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 412. 
572. Clinical Medicine. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Clinical practices, restraint of animals, and diagnostic procedures. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 412. 
573. Obstetrics and Reproductive Diseases. (3-3). Credit 4. III 


Genital and reproductive diseases including prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment; pregnancy diagnosis, obstetrics, and diseases of the newborn. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 429. 


574. Diseases of Large Animals. (5-0). Credit 5. III 


The etiology, diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, and prevention of infec- 
tious and non-infectious diseases common to all farm animals and those spe- 
cific to horses and swine. Prerequisites: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
412; Veterinary Pathology 549. 


575. Operative Surgery. (2-4). Credit 3. III 


Correction of diseases by surgery. The application of art and science 
in surgical principles and techniques. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery 570. 


576. Clinical Medicine. (0-3). Credit 1. III 


Application of the arts of clinical medicine. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 572. 


577. Diseases of Large Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The etiology, diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, and prevention of infec- 
tious and non-infectious diseases of ruminant animals. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Medicine and Surgery 574. 


578. Laboratory and Domestic Animal Health Management. (4-0). 
Credit 4. II 


Environmental conditions necessary for the health of laboratory animals, 
poultry, small animals, and livestock. Prophylactic practices in nutrition, 
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sanitation, and disease control. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 320; Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery 574. 


579. Practice Management. (2-0). Credit 2. III 


Business principles, management practices, economic factors, and ethics 
of veterinary medical practice. Prerequisite: Veterinary Clinics 502. 


581. Clinical Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Various aspects of special or complicated diseases will be presented by 
a panel from the staff of the School of Veterinary Medicine. The students 
will participate with the staff in discussions of the case and material. The 
presentations and discussions will be based primarily on cases submitted to 
the Veterinary Hospital. Prerequisite: Veterinary Clinics 501. 


582. Clinical Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. III 


A continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 581. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Clinics 502. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Veterinary Surgery. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 


Special surgery of large or small animals. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


612. Diagnostic Radiology. Credit 2 or 3 each semester. I, II,S 


Radiographic interpretation of large and small animals with special 
emphasis on film reading. The use of special techniques including contrast . 
media as diagnostic aids will be discussed and demonstrated. Prerequisite: 
Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 


Original investigations of problems in the field of surgery, therapeutics, 
or radiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
appropriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Veterinary Microbiology 


Professor L. C. Grumbles; 
Associate Professors A. I. Flowers, C. F. Hall, P. F. Jungerman, R. W. Moore 


301. Microorganisms in Animal Diseases. (1-4). Credit 2. I 


A study of the function of microorganisms in maintaining health and 
causing diseases in domestic animals. Rumen microflora. Preservation and 
spoilage of meat. Methods by which infectious diseases are transmitted and 
prevented. A study of selected groups of pathogens and specific diseases. 
Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


334. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Poultry sanitation and diseases. Prevention and control of environmental, 
nutritional, parasitic, and contagious diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 206; 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 328. 

435.* Microbiology. (3-4).** Credit 4.** I $ 

The principles of bacteriology, infection, and immunity. The morphology, 
physiology, antigenic structure, and identifying characteristics of bacteria 
are studied in detail. Consideration is given to the production of antibiotics 
and biologicals. The mechanism of infections and the fundamentals of im- 
munity are studied and correlated. Prerequisite: Second year or trimester 
classification in veterinary medicine. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
*Becomes 335 September 1964. 
**Becomes (3-5), credit 5, September 1964. 
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436. Microbiology. (3-3).* Credit 4.* II Fi 

A comprehensive study of the pathogenic microorganisms and their role 
in causing disease. Special emphasis is given to antigenicity and the relation 
of each organism to the immune phenomena. Laboratory diagnosis and spe- 
cies identification are stressed. Prerequisite: Veterinary Microbiology 485. 


438. Virology and Serology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of the nature of viruses and Rickettsiae including their 
propagation, isolation, and identification. The reaction between the virus 
and the host cell. The theories, principles, and use of serologic procedures 
for identifying infectious agents, making a diagnosis, and measuring anti- 
body response. Prerequisite: Veterinary Microbiology 486. 


485. Problems. Credit1to3. I, II,8S 


A directed, individual study of a selected problem in veterinary micro- 
biology approved by the instructor. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


595." Poultry Diseases, (2-2) .** Credit 3.7* > I 


A study of avian diseases with emphasis on those of greatest economic 
importance. Prerequisite: Veterinary Microbiology 488. 


596. Poultry Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Clinical laboratory diagnosis of poultry diseases. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Microbiology 595. 


FOR GRADUATES 


643. Veterinary Microbiology. (3-4). Credit 4. I, Il 


A study of the pathogenic microorganisms; their cultural and biological - 
characteristics and pathogenicity. 


646. Avian Virus Diseases. Credit 1to4. I, II 


A study of the viral diseases of poultry including methods of isolation 
and identification of the causative agents. Practice consists of conducting 
post mortem examinations and special diagnostic procedures on birds received 
daily for necropsy. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 
or equivalent. 


647. Veterinary Virology. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il 


A detailed study of virus infections in animals, including types of infec- 
tions, mode of transmission, intracellular pathology, epidemiology, isolation 
and identification of the inciting agents. Practice includes tissue cultivation, 
animal inoculations, and diagnostic tests. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Veterinary Mycology. Credit1lto4. II,S 


A study of the actinomycetes, yeasts, and molds that are pathogenic to 
man and animals; the morphology, cultural characteristics, pathogenicity and 
identification. Practice consists of exercises in cultural methods, morpho- 
logical characteristics, biochemical reactions and diagnosis. Prerequisite: 
Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in microbiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine. (May be taken for undergraduate credit with permis- 
sion of the Head of the Department.) 


691. Research. Credit 1to8. I, Il 


An original problem in veterinary microbiology. This research to be re- 
ported by a thesis as partial requirement for the Master of Science degree. 
Prerequisite: Admission to candidacy for Master of Science degree. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
*Becomes (3-5), credit 5, September 1964. 
**Becomes (2-0), credit 2, September 1964. 
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Department of Veterinary Parasitology 


Professor R. D. Turk; 
Associate Professor R. R. Bell; Assistant Professor T. J. Galvin 


483. Parasites of Domestic Animals.* (2-2). Credit 3. I £ 


A study of the more important and commonly-occurring parasites and 
parasitic diseases of domestic animals. Practice consists of laboratory and 
diagnostic methods used in parasitology, utilizing fresh and preserved ma- 
terial obtained from the field, clinics, and necropsies. Signs, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and control of parasitic diseases are emphasized. Prerequisites: Vet- 
erinary Anatomy 302. 


484. Parasites of Domestic Animals.* (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of the more important and commonly-occurring parasites and 
parasitic diseases of domestic animals. Helminth, protozoan, and arthropod 
parasites and diseases are considered. Signs, diagnosis, treatment, and con- 
trol are emphasized. Prerequisite: Veterinary Parasitology 483. 


487. Parasites of Farm Animals and Poultry. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S + 


A study of some of the more important internal and external parasites 
of domestic animals and poultry. The life cycles, pathogenicity, and economic 
and public health aspects will be stressed with suggested methods for control. 
Open to agricultural students. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


583. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Diagnosis of parasitic diseases is emphasized. Practice consists of lab- 
oratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Parasitology 484. 


584. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Diagnosis of parasitic diseases including physical examination of patients 
and such laboratory procedures as are indicated. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


Veterinary Clinics 501. Clinics. (0-24). Credit 8. I 
See Veterinary Clinics for a full description of this course. 


Veterinary Clinics 502. Clinics. (0-30). Credit 10. II 
See Veterinary Clinics for a full description of this course. 


Veterinary Clinics 503. Clinics. (0-33). Credit 11. III 
See Veterinary Clinics for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Parasitology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I 


A detailed study of the more important helminth parasites of domestic 
animals, including their identification, distribution, and life history. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Parasitology 584 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Special problems concerned with the parasites of domestic animals or 
poultry. Prerequisites: Veterinary Parasitology 601 or the equivalent; 
approval of the instructor. 


691. Research Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, 8S 
Research for thesis. 


*Becomes Parasitology September 1964. 
tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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Department of Veterinary Pathology 


Professor C. H. Bridges; 
Associate Professors J. N. Beasley*, J. B. Henson, D. O. N. Taylor; 
Assistant Professors F. A. Fear, W. F. Mestanza, K. R. Pierce; 
Instructor R. M. Robinson 


443. General Pathology. (3-3).** Credit 4.** I 

The elementary disease processes and their causes, including a study 
of the gross and minute appearance of the diseased tissue. Such processes 
as inflammation, necrosis, gangrene, atrophy, hypertrophy, ulceration, the 
various degenerations, infiltrations, pigmentations, and tumor formations are 
considered. Practice consists of the microscopic study of these processes and 
aeeuchion in laboratory technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 302, 

4, 


444, Special Pathology. (5-3).** Credit 6.** MII 

Lectures on special pathology of organs and systems. Infectious and non- 
infectious diseases are considered. The mechanism of development of lesions 
and their relationship to clinical symptoms are emphasized. Lectures are 
illustrated liberally with color slides. Laboratory work consists of studies 
in gross and microscopic pathology. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 443. 


447. General Principles of Pathology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, 8S f 

A study of the mechanisms of disease as encountered in the higher mam- 
malian species. The course deals with the causes and pathogenesis of the 
various types of disease, the reactions of the body against them, and certain 
abstract principles governing their treatment. Open to non- medical students. 
Lectures and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Six hours of biological sciences; 
junior classification. 


548. Nutritional and Metabolic Diseases. (3-0). Credit 3. Il 


The clinical manifestations, pathologic physiology, pathologic morphology, 
and the causative mechanisms involved in the various nutritional and metabolic 
diseases of animals are considered. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutri- 
ee 312; Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 

at, 


549. Clinical Pathology. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Interpretation of qualitative and quantitative changes in body fluids, 
secretions, excretions, and exudates in diagnosis of disease. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312; Veterinary Pathology 444. 


577. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 

Pathology as directly applied to clinical cases and problems, including 
necropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 
578. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

Pathology as applied directly to clinical cases and problems, including 
necropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 
585. Problems in Pathology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

An elective course for undergraduates who wish to supplement the stand- 
ard required courses. Problems can be assigned in gross or microscopic 
pathology or in pathological technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 
443; approval of the instructor. 
Veterinary Clinics 501. Clinics. (0-24). Credit 8. I 

See Veterinary Clinics for a full description of this course. 


Veterinary Clinics 502. Clinics. (0-30). Credit 10. II 
See Veterinary Clinics for a full description of this course. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-62 to 8-31-63. 
**Becomes (4-3), credit 5, September 1964. 
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Veterinary Clinics 503. Clinics. (0-33). Credit 11. III 
See Veterinary Clinics for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


643. Gross Pathology. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, §S 


The student studies gross pathological changes at the necropsies per- 
formed daily. He then follows selected tissues through suitable histopatho- 
logical techniques and corrects his gross diagnoses in the light of the micro- 
scopic findings. Confirmatory bacteriologic methods are utilized where indi- 
cated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


644. Locomotor and Skeletal Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. I, S 


The changes taking place in diseased bones, joints, and muscles are 
studied with respect to their nature and probable causes, and with special 
reference to lameness of the horse. Frequent use is made of the unsurpassed 
Mark Francis Collection of Bone and Joint Pathology. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


645. Neoplastic Diseases. Credit 1 to 8. I, II, S 


Theoretical, histopathological, and clinical aspects of neoplasms. Diag- 
nosis of neoplastic and related conditions in all species. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the equivalent. 


646. Nutritional Diseases. Credit 2 to 4. II 


Gross and microscopic tissue changes to be found in experimentally pro- 
duced nutritional deficiencies are considered in comparison with clinically 
encountered deficiencies and with other conditions from which they must be 
differentiated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
other suitable preparation. 


647. Metabolic Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. S 


The- pathology of diseases due to major disorders of metabolism, non- 
nutritional and non-infectious. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Reproductive Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. §S 


Theoretical and practical pathology of gross and microscopic lesions in 
the reproductive organs with especial reference to bovine sterility. Prereq- 
uisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


649. Gross Post-Mortem Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Advanced training in recognition, interpretation, and description of tissue 
changes encountered. Specific diagnoses are derived and defended. Prerequi- 
sites: At least 4 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 648. 


650. Neuropathology of Animals. Credit 1 to 4. I, S 


In addition to the study and interpretation of gross and microscopic le- 
sions of the central and peripheral nervous systems, major attention is given 
in theory and in practice to the special laboratory techniques necessary to 
demonstrate such lesions. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


651. Microscopic Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Advanced training in diagnosis, applied especially to the “problem” cases 
currently encountered in the Department’s pathological diagnostic service. 
Routine and special histopathological methods are employed. Prerequisites: 
ry Sie of at least 10 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 643, 


658. Pathological Technique. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The art and science of preparing animal tissues, fluids, and exudates for 
microscopic or other special examination. Enrollment is limited to the num- 
ber who can be accommodated in the routine of the departmental laboratory. 
Prerequisite: A fair knowledge of general chemistry. 
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659. Sheep Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I 

The pathology, etiology, and symptomatology of the economically impor- 
tant diseases affecting sheep in all of the major sheep-producing countries of 
the world. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the 
equivalent. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research to be reported by the writing of a thesis or dissertation as a 
partial requirement for the Master of Science or Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


Department of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professor P. W. Burns; 
Associate Professor R. H. Davis, Jr.; Assistant Professors S. E. Glass, 
J. D. McCrady*, Michael Szabuniewicz 


323. Physiology of Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A consideration of physiology essential to an understanding of diseases 
of farm animals. For students in agriculture. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228 
or 231; Veterinary Anatomy 202. 


326. Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II £ 


Introduction to physiology, physicochemical basis of cellular physiology, 
dynamics of nerve and muscle, functions of the circulatory system. Prerequi- 
sites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312; Veterinary Anatomy 301, 3038, and 
registration in 302 and 304. 


427. Physiology. (2-3).** Credit 3.** I a 

Functions of the respiratory system, renal function and acid-base balance, 
mechanisms of digestion, absorption and excretion, metabolism and energy 
exchange, minerals and vitamins, neurophysiology. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 326. 


A228... ***Pharmacology. 1(3-0)."* | Credit, 3.%* 1,11 

Pharmacologic principles; central nervous system depressants and stimu- 
lants; local anesthetics; autonomic drugs; skeletal muscle relaxants; anti- 
histaminics. Practice consists of the study of the action of drugs on experi- 
mental animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
427, registration in 429. 


429. Endocrinology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to endocrinology, physiology and biochemistry of endocrine 
secretions, reproductive processes of domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Physiology and Pharmacology 427. 


529. Pharmacology. (2-3).** Credit 3.** I, II 


Agents affecting blood formation and coagulation; cardio-vascular drugs; 
locally-acting drugs; expectorants and antitussives; gastrointestinal agents: 
water, ions, and nutrients, blood derivatives and plasma substitutes; diuretics; 
local and systemic anti-infectives; parasiticides; hormones; uterine stimulants 
and sedatives. Practice consists of exercises in pharmacodynamics, bio-assay, 
metrology, pharmaceutical arithmetic, compounding and dispensing. Prerequi- 
site: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 428. 


530: Toxicology: (2-2) -"7 == “Credit 3:2 **-1 10 


Occurrence, signs, symptoms, lesions, treatments; prevention and man- 
agement of inorganic and organic poisonings. Clinical manifestations, lesions 


xMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
*On leave of absence from 6-1-62 to 5-31-63. 
**Becomes (3-3), credit 4, September 1964. 
***Becomes Veterinary Physiology and pe rTacoroey 430, September 1964, 
****Becomes (3-2), credit 4, September 1964 
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and management of animals affected by poisonous plants. Practice consists 
of observing response of animals to poisons; therapy; chemical detection of 
common poisons. Prerequisites: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
428, registration in 529. 


573. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 
Principles of pharmacy; preparing, compounding, and dispensing medi- 
cines. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529. 


574. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 573. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 5738. 


585. Problems in Physiology. (0-3). Credit 1. I, I, Ill 


A course for undergraduate students who desire additional laboratory 
work in physiology to supplement the required courses. Prerequisites: Vet- 
erinary Physiology and Pharmacology 427; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Animal Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Recent phases of physiology; modern experimental methods. The work 
is arranged to suit the needs of the student and in harmony with his previous 
training. Prerequisite: Basic courses in morphology and organic chemistry. 


605, 606. Veterinary Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Original investigations and detailed studies of poisons or poisonous plants 
and their effects on domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 530. 


607, 608. Veterinary Pharmacology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Modern methods of research in pharmacology and pharmaceutical proc- 
esses. Original research in studying the actions and uses of drugs. Pre- 
requisites: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 428, 529. 


611, 612. Veterinary Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of specific phases of physiology of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 303, 304; Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 427. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems in physiology, pharmacology, or toxicology. Prerequisite: 
Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Original investigations in veterinary physiology, pharmacology, or toxicol- 
ogy to be submitted by writing of a thesis as partial fulfillment for the 
Master of Science degree. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


Department of Veterinary Public Health 


Professor F. J. Jaggi, Jr.; 
Assistant Professor L. H. Russell, Jr. 


491. Animal Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


This course deals with livestock sanitation and the prevention, control, 
and eradication of diseases of farm and ranch animals. Prerequisites: Biol- 
ogy 206; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 3238; senior classification 
in agriculture. 
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533.* Food Hygiene. (1-2).** Credit 2.** I 

The study of the dairy industry as it is related to public health and the 
practice of veterinary medicine. Quality tests, sanitation, and legal control 
methods are studied. Prerequisites: Veterinary Microbiology 436; Veteri- 
nary Pathology 444. 
536. Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (5-0). Credit 5. II 


A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoal diseases of farm 
and ranch animals (bovine, equine, ovine, caprine, and porcine). Public health 
aspects of the various intertransmissible diseases of animal and man are 
stressed. Prerequisite: Junior classification in veterinary medicine. 


591. Food Hygiene. (2-2).*** Credit 3.*** I 

A study of hygienic methods, regulations, and inspection procedures gov- 
erning processing of foods of animal origin. Prerequisite: Veterinary Public 
Health 533. 
592. *4**"": Publhie Health: o(2=29.-" *\ Creditxse oe 

Public health organization, administration, and methods of disease inves- 
tigation and control with special emphasis on veterinary public health. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Public Health 594. 
594. Principles of Epidemiology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Basic principles and methods of epidemiology with application to the 
zooanthroponotic diseases. Prerequisite: Veterinary Public Health 591. 
Veterinary Clinics 501. Clinics. (0-24). Credit 8. I 

See Veterinary Clinics for a full description of this course. 


Veterinary Clinics 502. Clinics. (0-30). ‘Credit 10. II 
See Veterinary Clinics for a full description of this course. 


Veterinary Clinics 503. Clinics. (0-33). Credit 11. III 
See Veterinary Clinics for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Food Hygiene. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


The study of causes and evidence of spoilage, and the detection of adulter- 
ants in fresh, canned, and cured foods of animal origin. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Public Health 591 or 592. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in veterinary public health. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


Department of Wildlife Management 


Professor W. B. Davis; 
Associate Professors R. J. Baldauf, R. B. Davis; Assistant Professor J. G. Teer; 
Instructors D. C. Carter, J. M. Inglis 


201. Wildlife Conservation and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the wildlife and fishery resources of the United States 
with special reference to Texas. The importance of plants and animals in 
our economic and cultural life. An account of what has happened to North 
American wildlife with consideration of specific plans and methods for its 
rehabilitation, maintenance, and increase. 


*Becomes 590 September 1964. 

**Becomes (2-2), credit 3, September 1964. 
***Becomes (2-0), credit 2, September 1964. 
****Becomes 595 September 1964. 
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202. Natural History of the Vertebrates. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Natural history of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals, as 
exemplified by selected representatives of each group. Not open to wildlife 
management majors. 


300. Field Studies. Credit 3. S 


Wildlife survey of selected areas. Studies of plant-animal interrelation- 
ships, birds, mammals, and other native vertebrates; experience in collecting 
and preparing study skins of birds, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


304. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The classification, habits, economic importance, and conservation of fishes. 
Not open to wildlife management majors. 


311. Ichthyology. (Fresh Water). (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


This course is designed to familiarize the student with the fresh-water 
fishes of the world. The approach to the subject matter will be mainly sys- 
tematic, but the evolution, ecology, life history, and economy of the more 
important species will be treated. The fresh-water fishes of Texas will be 
emphasized and the practice will consist of the identification of 75-100 fish. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


312. Ichthyology. (Marine). (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


A study of the marine fishes of the world, emphasizing fishes of Texas. 
Life history, ecology, distribution, evolution, and economic values of important 
species will be treated. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 311. (Offered 
in 1963-64 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Herpetology. (2-2). Credit 3. II t 


An introduction to the study of the structure, adaptation, classification, 
distribution, and economic importance of amphibians and reptiles. Prerequi- 
site: Biology 107. 


316. Field Herpetology. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Field work involving the collection and preservation of herpetological 
specimens; natural history; ecological relations. Prerequisites: Wildlife Man- 
agement 315 or registration therein. 


400. Fisheries Survey. Credit 4. §S 


A field course. Attention will be given to the life histories, ecology, and 
propagation of fishes important for sporting and food purposes. Distribution, 
identification, and field techniques. Prerequisite: Junior classification or 
approval of Head of Department. 


401. General Mammalogy. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


Study of the structure, classification, and economic relations of mammals. 
Foundation for wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: 
Biology 107. 


402. General Ornithology. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


Introduction to the study of birds, their structure, classification, geo- 
graphic distribution, ecologic relations, and economic status. Foundation for 
wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


403. Animal Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. I i 


Composition, structure, and energy relationships of plant-animal commu- 
nities. The interaction of physical and biotic factors as they affect population 
levels and community development. Application of ecological principles to 
some current land use practices. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. 


408. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Methods and techniques in maintaining and increasing desirable wildlife 
and regulating population generally, with emphasis on practical aspects. Use 
of natural vegetation, the place and methods of census, restocking, game pre- 
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serves, predatory animal control, provision of food and cover, farmer-sports- 
man relations, significance of succession, and other ecologic concepts to game 
management and related enterprises. Prerequisite: Senior classification in 
wildlife management or approval of instructor. 


410. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Basic knowledge from ichthyology, biology of fishes, and limnology is 
related to the applied aspects of fresh water and marine fishery science. 
Emphasis is placed on methods of fish culture, habitat and population manipu- 
lation, disease and parasites of fishes and fundamentals of farm pond man- 
agement. 


417. Biology of Fishes. (2-2). Credit 3. I 1} 


Treats the biology of fishes, including respiration, sense organs, feeding 
habits, breeding habits, anatomy, and adaptations to the environment. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon the various physiological and morphological fea- 
tures of fishes, particularly as they relate to problems of distribution, popula- 
tions, and management in Texas. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


485. Wildlife Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


Individual study and research on a selected problem approved by the 
instructor. Prerequisite: Junior or senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Vertebrate Systematics. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


The theory and practice of taxonomy as applied to vertebrates. Labora- 
tory consists of individual problems on classification and distribution of se- 
lected groups of vertebrates; problems in nomenclature of birds, mammals, 
fishes and reptiles, based on Texas Cooperative Wildlife Collection. Survey 
of the literature of vertebrate taxonomy as related to the group selected; a 
study of vertebrate material from the systematic standpoint. Prerequisites: 
Wildlife Management 311, 315, 401, or 402, depending on group selected. 
(Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Vertebrate Ecology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


The ecology and life histories of vertebrates with special reference to 
birds and mammals. The role of native vertebrates in relation to range, forest, 
and farm problems. Considerations will be given to community and environ- 
mental relations. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 403 or equivalent. 
(Offered in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


608. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Special techniques and current development in wildlife management prac- 
tices. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 408 or equivalent. (Offered in 
1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Wildlife Research Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of research methods as applied to wildlife management. (Offered 
in 1964-65 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Important current developments in the wildlife field with special reference 
to the literature. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


Credit to be adjusted in accordance with requirements of each individual 
case. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on selected wildlife problem to be used in thesis or 
dissertation. 
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with the aspiration of the College to fully prepare its students for all of life’s 
experiences, the Chapel symbolizes spiritual development to all students re- 
gardless of denomination or creed. 
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FACULTY 
(Correct as of December 1, 1961) 
ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on ee College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Rudder, James Earl, President of the College. (1958, 1959) 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary 
of the Academic Council. (1934, 1945) 


Bearden, Harold D., Director of Texas Engineering Extension Service. (1947, 


Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of the School of Engineering. (1947, 1957) 
Bridges, Charles Hubert, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1955, 1960) 
Brison, Fred Robert, Professor of Horticulture. (1926, 1938) 

Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1948, 1950) 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology. 
(1926, 19385) 


Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1947, 1956) 
Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry. (1957) 

Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice Chancellor for Development. (1955, 1960) 
Calliham, Melvin Ray, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1958) 
Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics. (1936, 1956) 

Cochran, Robert Glenn, Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1959) 

Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering. (1919, 1957) 
Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1956) 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Inf., U.S.A.R., Commandant of the School of 
Military Sciences. (1930, 1951) 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management. (1937, 1946) 
DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture. (1946, 1949) 


Elder, Frank Lawrence, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1958) 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology. (1947, 1952) 

Graff, William John, Dean of Instruction. (1961) 

Gregory, Charles Edward, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education. (1940, 1942) 


Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. (1949, 1957) 
Hall, Wayne C., Dean of Graduate Studies. (1949, 1960) 

Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1942, 1957) 
Hannigan, James P., Dean of Students. (1959) 

Harrington, Marion Thomas, Chancellor. (1924, 1958-57, 1959) 


Hensarling, Paul Reginald, Associate Professor of Education and Psychology. 
(1958, 1961) 
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Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1939, 1958) 
Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture. (1946, 1957) 

Houze, Robert Alvin, Library Director. (1949, 1957) 

Hubert, Frank William R., Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. (1959) 


Hutchison, John Elton, Director of Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 
(1945, 1957) 


Jaggi, Frederick Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health. (1987, 
1957) 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics. (19385, 1952) 
Knebel, Earl H., Professor of Agricultural Education. (1955, 1961) 
Leinweber, Charles Lee, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1960) 
Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography. (1949) 


Lewis, Robert Donald, Director of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
(1946) 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering (1938, 1946) 
Lyman, Carl M., Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1940, 1949) 
Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology. (1946) 

Lyons, Charles Roger, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 
McGuire, Delbert, Professor of Journalism. (1961) 

Mackin, John Gilman, Professor of Biology. (1950, 1960) 

Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1936, 1941) 
Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English. (1921, 1952) 

Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 

Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History and Government. (1941, 1958) 
Patterson, Raleigh Elwood, Dean of Agriculture. (1958, 1960) 

Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics. (1945) 


Potts, Richard Carmechial, Assistant Director of Agricultural Instruction. 
(1936, 1960) 


Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science. (1936, 1946) 

Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 

Re etoaa\ eine William, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1950, 


Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science. (1945) 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Associate Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences and Professor of Geography. (1934, 1959) 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 1957) 
Stevenson, Robert M., Professor of Business Administration. (1947, 1961) 
Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1941) 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1947, 1953) 
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Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1941, 
1947) 

Trogdon, William O., Professor of Agronomy. (1958) 

Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1944) 

Watkins, Gustav McKee, Director of Agricultural Instruction. (1949, 1960) 

Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1946, 1954) 

Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages. (1925, 1945) 

Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1923, 1946) 

Zinn, Bennie A., Director of the Department of Student Affairs. (1945, 1954) 
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GENERAL FACULTY 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Abbott, John Paul, Distinguished Professor of English. (1926, 1956) 
B.A., Vanderbilt, 1925; Ph.D., Iowa, 1939. 


Adamson, Arthur Douglas, Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1939, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1944. 


Adkins, William Gray, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1953. 


Adkisson, Perry L., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1950; M.S., 1954; Ph.D., Kansas State College, 1956. 


Aldred, William Hughes, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1953, 1957) 
B.S., Georgia, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Alexander, Robert Benjamin, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1957. 

(On leave of absence from 9-1-60 to 8-31-62.) 


Allen, David Edward, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1953. 


Alter, Alan Brian, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1949, 
1952) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1953; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Amason, Robert Daniel, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1960) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.B.A., 1958. 


Ames, Robert Theodore, Instructor in Business Administration. (1961) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Amyx, James William, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (19538, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.Eng., 1956; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Anderson, John Quincy, Professor of English. (1953, 1959) 
A.B., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1989; M.A., Louisi- 
ana State, 1948; Ph.D., North Carolina, 1952. 


Andrews, Paul Milton, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1943, 1951) 
B.S., Sul Ross State Teachers College, 1984; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


Arango, Ergasto Ramon, Instructor in Government. (1960) 
B.S., Florida, 1951; M.A., Columbia, 1954; Ph.D., Florida, 1961. 


Arnold, James Elwood, Instructor in Meteorology. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Ashcraft, Allan Coleman, Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.A., Columbia, 
195157 Ph:D:, 1960. 


Ashworth, Lee J., Jr., Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1958) 
B.S., California, 1951; M.S., 1954; Ph.D., 1958. 
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Atkins, Irvin Milburn, Agronomist (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
cooperating). (19389, 1954) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1928; M.S., 1986; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1945. 


Atkinson, Robert Leon, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., California, 1958. 


Atwater, William Felix, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Berea College, 1949; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1950. 


Axford, Roy Arthur, Associate Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1960) 
A.B., Williams College, 1950; S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1927) Suvi 955; Sc, DE 1958; 


Bailey, Kenneth Ralph, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1946, 1954) 
BAG Texas, 1937: . MA. 1941, 


Baldauf, Richard John, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1952, 
1959 


) 
B.S., Albright College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Lexas,-1951.:-Ph:D., 1956. 


Ball, Billie Joe, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1959, 1961) 
B.S., Mississippi State, 1956; M.S., 1959. 


Ballinger, Richard Henry, Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1986; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., Harvard, 1953. 


Banks, William Carl, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1941, 
1955) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Bardell, North Bruce, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1958, 
1957 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Barker, Donald Gene, Assistant Professor of Psychology. (1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1952; M.A.,. 1954: 


Barker, Palmer Winfield, Associate Professor of Physics. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Missouri, 1932; M.A., 1933. 


Barnard, Herbert Marvin, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. | 
(1958, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 


Barzak, Robert William, Assistant Professor of English. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.A., Illinois, 
1951" PhDs £959) 


Bashaw, Elexis C., Geneticist of Agricultural Research Service, USDA. (1951, 
1955) 
B.S., Purdue, 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1954. 


Basye, Robert Eugene, Professor of Mathematics. (1940, 1952) 
B.A., Missouri, 1929; M.A., Princeton, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1933. 


Baty, James Bernard, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1950) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.C.E., Cornell, 
1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Baugh, Orville Lee, Instructor in Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1941; M.S., 1951. 
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Bayliss, Garland Erastus, Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1951; M.A., Texas, 1953. 


Beachell, Henry M., Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Beaumont (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (19538) 
B.S., Nebraska, 19380; M.S., Kansas State College, 1933. 


Bearden, Harold D., Director of Texas Engineering Extension Service. (1947, 
1957) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1981; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Beasley, Joseph Noble, Associate Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1956. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 


Bebout, Harley, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1939, 1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1939. 


Beckham, John Blair, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1958) 
A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1936; B.S., 19387; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Beckham, Paul Miles, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1954; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1961. 


Bell, Rurel Roger, Associate Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1952, 


1958) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1952; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1955. 


Bell, Wiley Wayne, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1961) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1953. 


Bennett, Alvin Lowell, Associate Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1927; M.A., Washington, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1952. 


Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of Engineering, Executive Officer of the Texas 
Transportation Institute, and Professor of Civil Engineering. (1987, 
1957) 

B.S., Kansas State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 19386; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Benton, Wilbourn Eugene, Associate Professor of Government. (1957) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1989; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., Texas, 1948. 


Bertrand, Clint Albert, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1953, 
1959 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Bird, Luther Smith, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1951, 1959) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1955. 


Bitner, Claude Andrell, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics. (1959) 
BeprA. ss bexas 9505) M-As> 1956. 


Blackhurst, Homer T., Professor of Horticulture. (1947, 1950) | 
A.B., Glenville State Teachers College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; Ph.D., 1947. 


Blank, Horace R., Professor of Geology. (1949, 1953) 
B.S., Pennsylvania, 1919; Ph.D., 1924. 


Bloodworth, Morris Elkins, Professor of Agronomy. (1956, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1953; 
Ph.D., 1958. 
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Blount, Charles Edwin, Instructor in Physics. (1960) 
B.S., Texas Western College, 1954; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1960. 


Boone, James Leroy, Jr., Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1952, 
1955) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.Ed., 1948. 


Boone, Robert Leroy, Assistant Professor of Liberal Arts. (1960, 1961) 
B.S., Houston, 1951; M.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1954. 


Boriskie, Ben Bernard, Associate Professor of Physics. (1941, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1948. 


Boswell, James Louis, Instructor in Biology. (1961 
B.S., East Central State (Oklahoma), 19386; M.S., Oklahoma, 1988. 


Branson, Robert Earl, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1941; M.P.A., Harvard, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 
1954, 


Brazzel, James Roland, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1951; M.S., 19538; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1956. 


Breitenkamp, Edward Carlton, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 
(1953; 1956) 
B.A., Drake, 1986; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., Iowa, 1951. 


Brewer, Burns W., Professor of Mathematics. (19388, 1957) 
A.B., Missouri, 1985; A.M., 1936; Ph.D., 1938. 


Bridges, Charles Hubert, Professor of Veterinary Pathology and Head of 
Department. (1955, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1954; 
Ph.D., 1957. 


Brigham, Raymond D., Agronomist. (1957) 


B.S., Texas Technological College, 1950; M.S., Iowa State, 1952; Ph.D., 
1957. 


Brison, Fred Robert, Professor of Horticulture. (1926, 1988) | 
‘B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1921; M.S., Michigan 
State College, 1931. 


Brown, Claude Harold, Assistant Professor of Sociology. (1960) 
B.A., Berea College, 1955; M.A., Kentucky, 1957; Ph.D., Pennsylvania 
State, 1960. 


Brown, Murray Allison, Assistant Professor of Dairy Science. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Brown, Meta Suche, Professor of Agronomy. (1940, 1955) 
B.As, Texas, 19313 M.A.;71933:"Ph.D.; 1935. 


Brown, Stewart Ellsworth, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1951) 


Brown, Sidney Overton, Professor of Biology. (19386, 1949) 
BA Texas2H.932- Ph. D7 1936. 


Brundidge, Kenneth Cloud, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Chicago, 1952; M.S., 1958; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1961. 


Buchanan, Spencer Jennings, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1931; C.E., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1948; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism. (1948) 
A.B., Beloit College, 1925; A.M., Missouri, 1938. 


Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Washington, 1932; M.S., 1988; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Burke, Horace Reagan, Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1958; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; Ph.D., 1959. 


Burns, Edward Eugene, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1956, 1959) 
B.S., Purdue, 1950; M.S., 1952; Ph.D., 1956. 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
and Head of Department. (1926, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; D.V.M., 1926. 


Burroughs, Albert Lawrence, Serologist of Department of Veterinary Micro- 
biology. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1938; M.S., Montana State College, 1941; Ph.D., Cali- 
fornia, 1946. 


Butler, Marvin Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1948) 
A.B., McKendree College, 1940; M.A., Illinois, 1948. 


Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry and Head of 
Department. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1989; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Michigan State College, 19583. 


Byrns, Robert Eugene, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1958) 
B.A., Colorado State College of Education, 1933. 


Caddess, James Harvey, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1940, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cain, Roy Edward, Assistant Professor of English. (1956, 1960) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1958; M.A., 1954. 


Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry and Head of Department. 
(1957) 
B.A., Arkansas College, 1931; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 
1933; Ph.D., Texas, 1938. 


Caldwell, Augustus George, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1954, 1955) 
B.S.A., Toronto, 1946; M.A.A., 1948; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1955. 


Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice-Chancellor for Development and Professor of 
Petroleum Engineering. (1955, 1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1937; M.S., 1941; Ph.D., 1946; Reg. Prof. 
Engr. 


Calliham, Melvin Ray, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery and 
Head of Department. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; D.V.M., 1949. 


Calvert, Wesley Donald, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1954, 1957) 
A.B., Missouri, 1951; B.J., 1951. 


Camp, Bennie Joe, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1956, 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Cantrell, Wallace Gene, Instructor in Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 
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Capelle, Donald Gene, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1953; M.Eng., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Carter, Dilford C., Instructor in Wildlife Management. (1961) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1956; M.S., 1956. 


Cartwright, Thomas Campbell, Professor of Animal Husbandry and of 
Genetics. (1958) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics and Head of Department. 
(1986, 1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1984; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1936; Ph.D., Texas, 1950. 


Chandler, David Jarrett, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1959, 1961) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1949. 


Clark, Robert Alfred, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1960, 1961) 
B.S., Kansas State, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1959. 


Clark, William Jesse, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1957) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1950; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 


Clayton, William Howard, Associate Professor of Oceanography and Research 
Scientist. (1954, 1961) 
B.S., Bucknell, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Cleland, Samuel Miles, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1941, 1958) 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 


Cleveland, Donald E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering and of Indus- 
trial Engineering. (1959, 1961) 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1949; M.Eng., Yale, 1959. 


Cochran, Robert Glenn, Professor of Nuclear Engineering and Head of De- 
partment. (1959) 
A.B., Indiana, 1948; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State, 1957. 


Cochrane, John Douglas, Assistant Professor of Oceanography and Research 
Scientist. (1956) 
B.A., California, 1943; M.S., Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 1948. 


Coffey, Lee Clayton, Professor of Agronomy. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., Iowa State, 1954. 


Collier, Albert, Director, Galveston Marine Laboratory. (1958) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1933. 


Collier, Jesse Wilton, Associate Agronomist. (1949, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1952; 
Ph.D., Rutgers, 1957. 


Cook, Benjamin Davy, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education and 
Specialist in Extension Training. (1950, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19384; M.Ed., 1950; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1957. 


Cook, Elton D., Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Substation, 
Temple. (1949, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1985; M.S., Kansas State, 1948; Ph.D., 
Nebraska, 1951. 
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Cooley, Bernard Matt, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Coon, Jesse Bryan, Professor of Physics. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Indiana, 1982; M.A., 1985; Ph.D., Chicago, 1949. 


Couch, Jack Gary, Instructor in Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Utah State, 1958; M.S., Vanderbilt, 1959. 


Couch, James Russell, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and of Poultry 
Science. (1948, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1948. 


Courtney, Harley Macon, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1961) 
B.B.A., Lamar State College of Technology, 1955; M.B.A., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1961. 


CoVan, Jack Philip, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1946, 1956) 
B.M.E., Ohio State, 1935; B.I.E., 1935; M.S., Illinois, 1942; Reg. Prof. 
Ener. 


Cover, Sylvia A., Professor, Home Economics Department, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. (19338, 1949) 
B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.A., Missouri, 1929; Ph.D., 1933. 


Cox, James Alexander, Instructor in Architecture. (1961) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1961. 


Cox, Sidney Saunders, Assistant Professor of English. (1948, 1952) 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1932; M.A., 1939. 


Craig, Robert Neal, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1940, 
195 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Cratin, Paul David, Instructor in Chemistry. (1960) 
B.S., Spring Hill College, 1951; M.S., St. Louis, 1954. 


Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering and Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering. (1919, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1919; M.S., 1929; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Crawford, Paul B., Assistant Director of Texas Petroleum Research Commit- 
tee. (1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1948; M.S., Texas, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Creswell, Horace Staley, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1985; M.A., Texas Christian, 19388. 


Crittenden, Elmer Pratt, Assistant Professor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Boston, 1989; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946. 


Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1956) 
B.S., College of Saint Thomas, 1937; M.S., Minnesota, 1946; Reg. Prof. 
Engr. 


Crookshank, Herman Robert, Animal Nutritionist for the Department of Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition, USDA. (1959) 
B.S., Northeast Missouri State College, 19388; M.S., 1940; Ph.D., Iowa 
State, 1942. 


Crow, Ulrich Wilson, Professional Counselor with Counseling and Testing 
Center, Assistant Professor. (1958, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Educ., 1956. 
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Dabbs, Jack Autrey, Professor of Modern Languages. (1950, 1959) 
BAS Texas, 19353; MA... 1936; “Ph.D... 1950: 


Dahlberg, Frank Iver, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1936, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.S., Wisconsin, 
1930. 


Danti, Alfred, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1961) 
B.S., Colorado College, 1954; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1958. 


Darrow, Robert Arthur, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., New York State College of Forestry, 1932; M.S., Arizona, 1935; 
Ph.D., Chicago, 1937. 


Davey, Ralph Hemmings, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1932; M.Eng., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1959; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Davich, T. B., Entomologist, United States Department of Agriculture, Cotton 
Insect Program. (1956) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1948; M.S., Wisconsin, 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 


Davies, Ronald Edgar, Assisant Professor of Poultry Science. (1959) 
B.S.A., British Columbia, 1954; M.S.A., 1956; Ph.D., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Davis, Donald Dwight, Instructor in Mathematics. (1960) 
B.S., Michigan State, 19385; M.Ed., Cincinnati, 1950. 


Davis, Daniel Rowland, Associate Professor of Sociology. (1985, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1982; M.S., 1935. 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Commandant of the School of Military Sciences. 
(1930, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930. 


Davis, Richard Bratton, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1951, 
1959 


B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1952. 


Davis, Richard Harvey, Jr., Associate Professor of Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology. (1951, 1956) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1956. 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1937, 1946) 
B.A., Chico State Teachers College, 1933; M.A., California, 1936; Ph.D., 
1937. 


Davison, Richard Read, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1958. 


Decker, John Petty, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1956, 1961) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1949; M.S., 1953; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Dehlinger, Peter, Professor of Geophysics. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Michigan, 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 1948; Ph.D., 
1950. 


Deliz, John Donald, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1961) 
B.A., California, 1951; M.A., Los Angeles State College, 1955. 
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Denison, John Scott, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1949, 
1954) 
B.S., New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Denton, Allen Eugene, Jr., Assistant Professor, Counseling and Testing 
Center. (1951, 1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1949. 


Denton, James Henry, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1958, 1961) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1980; M.S., 1931. 


Dieckert, Julius Walter, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
(1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1951; 
Bha)estO55: 


Dillingham, Harley Clay, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 
1930; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Dillon, Lawrence Samuel, Professor of Biology. (1948, 1961) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Dobson, William Jackson, Professor of Biology and Professional Counselor, 
Counseling and Testing Center. (1947, 1960) 
B.A., Austin College, 1939; Ph.D., Texas, 1946. 


Donaldson, Joseph, Jr., Lecturer on Architecture. (1956) 


Doran, Edwin Beale, Jr., Associate Professor of Geography. (1960) 
B.A., Louisiana State, 1988; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., California, 1953. 


Dowell, William Merl, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1942, 
1950) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., George Peabody 
College, 1982. 


Dozier, James Hall, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1955, 
1959) 
LL.B., Texas, 1950; M.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1961. 


Drake, Flavious Flemings, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1961) 
M.B.A., Chicago, 1957. 


Drew, Dan D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1950; M.S., 1951. 


Druce, Albert John, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1946, 
1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1950. 


DuBeau, Normand Parent, Instructor in Journalism. (1961) 
B.S., Connecticut, 1940; B.J., Missouri, 1940; M.A., 1941. 


Duncan, Baxter T., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1959, 1961) 
B.B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1961. 


Duncan, John Thomas, Associate Professor of History. (1943, 1960) 
B.A., Simmons College, 1924; M.A., Texas Technological College, 1942. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 
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Dunlap, Wayne Alan, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1955. 


Durbin, Leonel Damien, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1957; Ph.D., Rice, 1961. 


Earle, James Hubert, Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1957, 
1960) 
B.Arch, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Kckles, William Elam, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; M.S., 19385. 


Edmondson, Andrew Joseph, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1957; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1960. 


Edmondson, Vance Ward, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1956, 1959) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1948; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 1950; Ph.D., Cornell, 1956. 


Eisner, Melvin, Professor of Physics. (1948, 1957) 
B.A., Brooklyn College, 1942; M.S., North Carolina, 1947; Ph.D., 1948. 


Ekfelt, Fred Emil, Professor of English. (1938, 1951) 
B.A) lowa; 1931; MA.) 1932:\Ph.D.; 1941. 


Elder, Frank Lawrence, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1958) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1933. 


Elkins, Rollin Lafayette, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1935, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933; M.S., 1935. 


Ellett, Edwin Willard, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1958, 1961) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1953; B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1954; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1961. 


Ellis, William C., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1961) 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 1953; M.S., Missouri, 1955; Ph.D., 
1958. 


Elmquist, Karl Erik, Associate Professor of English. (1985, 1947) 
A.B., Southern Methodist, 1982; M.A., Texas, 1939. 


El-Sayed, Sayed Zakaria, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1961) 
B.S., Alexandria, 1949; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Washington, 1959. 


Endrizzi, John Edwin, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1951; 
Ph.D., Maryland, 1955. 


Ergle, David R., Senior Plant Physiologist of Plant Sciences Department 
(Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1944) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1926; M.S., North Carolina, 1928; Ph.D., 1930. 


Esten, Clarence Kenyon, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
AcBy Baylor 1931: MA. 1049: 


Estes, Dwain McKinley, Assistant Professor of Education. (1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1948; M.Ed., Texas, 1950; Ed.D., 1958. 


Eubank, Philip Toby, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Rose Polytechnic Institute, 1958; Ph.D., Northwestern, 1961. 


Evans, Benjamin Hampton, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1955) 
B.Arch, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.Arch., 
1961. 
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Evans, Chester Eugene, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1960) 
B.A., Texas, 1955. 


Fairbanks, Hardy Ewald, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1957, 
1961) 
B.S., Houston, 1956. 


Fanguy, Roy Charles, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1958) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1951; M.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
1953; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Fear, Frank Augustus, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1959, 
1961 
D.V. M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Ferguson, Marvin Harry, Southwestern Director and National Research Co- 
ordinator of U. S. Golf Association, Green Section (Department of Soil 
and Crop Sciences cooperating). (1952, 1953) 
aeae. Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; Ph.D., Mary- 
and, 1950. 


Ferguson, Thomas Morgan, Associate Professor of Poultry Science. (1946, 
1956) 
B.A., Southwestern, 1936; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1946; Ph.D., 1954. 


Fisher, Flake Leroy, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1949, 1959) 
B.S., New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1947; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1959. 


Fleming, David Winston, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1927, 1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930; M.Ed., 1942. 


Fletcher, Robert Holton, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1947, 1958) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Flournoy, Robert Wilson, Instructor in Biology. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959; M.S., 1961. 


Flowers, Archie Ingram, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; D.V.M., 1950; 
M.S., 1959. 


Folweiler, A. D., Director of Texas Forest Service. (1949) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1925; M.F., Yale, 1981; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 
19438. 


Ford, Peter Anthony, Instructor in History. (1960) 
B.A., Providence College, 1956; M.A., Notre Dame, 1958; M.M.S., 1959. 


Franceschini, Guy Arthur, Associate Professor of Meteorology. (1952, 1961) 
B.S., Massachusetts, 1950; M.S., Chicago, 1952; Ph.D., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1961. 


Franke, Harold William, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Franklin, Benjamin David, Instructor in Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1948; B.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1958. 


Fridel, George Edward, Instructor in Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 
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oe, Franklin, Professor of Agronomy and State Chemist. (1929, 
9 
B.S., Illinois, 1924; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925; Ph.D., 1928. 


Futrell, Maurice Chilton, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology and Plant Pathologist (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
cooperating.) (1958, 1959) 
oe Western Kentucky State College, 1947; M.S., Wisconsin, 1949; Ph.D., 


Gaddis, Alvis Mathew, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1942, 
1958 
A.B., Austin College, 1930. 


Gail, Albert, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1959) 
Diplom Ingenieur, Munich Institute of Technology, 19382. 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology and Head of Department. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1925; M.S., 1926; Ph.D., lowa State 
College, 1987. 


Gallaway, Bob Mitchel, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1944, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19438; M.S., 1946; 
M.Eng., 1956; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Galvin, Thomas Joseph, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. 
(1959, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.S., 1961. 
(On leave absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 


Gantt, Fred, Jr., Instructor in Government. (1961) 
B.A., Southern Methodist, 1943; M.A., 1948. 


Gardner, Frederick Albert, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1959) 
B.S., Vermont, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1955; Ph.D., Missouri, 1960. 


Garretson, George Dwight, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. 
(1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Garrison, Roger William, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.B.A., Indiana, 
1957. 


German, John Paul, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas, 1940; M:S:,.1949;: Ph.D., 1955, 


Getzin, Louis W., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1955; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., 1958. 


Gibbons, Derek, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1961) 
B.S., Birmingham, England, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Gibbons, Eldred Harris, Associate Professor of Microbiology. (1925, 1939) 
B.S.A., Tennessee, 1925; S.M., Chicago, 1929. 


Gibbs, Leon Wilford, Associate Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1949, 


1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1957. 


Gibbs, Robert H., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1925; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Gibson, Roy Howard, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (19338, 1947) 
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Gladden, James Kelly, Professor of Chemistry. (1959) 
B.S., Howard College, 1942; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 1944; 
Ph.D., Northwestern, 1952. 


Godfrey, Curtis L., Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1989; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1951. 


Goode, Phillip Baron, Professor of Business Administration. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1933; LL.B., 1936; LL.M., Texas, 1953. 


Gott, George Edwin, Instructor in English. (1957) 
B.A., Southeast Missouri State College, 1949; M.A., Texas, 1952. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 5-31-62.) 


Gottschalk, Martin Edward, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1960) 
B.A., Texas Lutheran College, 1951; M.A., Texas, 1960. 


Gould, Frank Walton, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry and Curator 
of College Museum. (1949) 
B.S., Northern Illinois State College, 19385; M.S., Wisconsin, 1987; Ph.D., 
California, 1941. 


Gowing, Gene Martin, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1959, 1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; D.V.M., 1959; 
M.S., 1961. 


Graff, William John, Dean of Instruction. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Purdue, 1951. 


Grant, Harold Lafayette, Instructor in History. (1961) 
B.S., Mississippi Southern College, 1955; M.A., Mississippi, 1958. 


Grant, Samuel J., Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1959) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1952. 


Gravett, Howard L., Professor of Biology. (1946, 1954) 
A.B., James Millikin, 1983; M.A., Illinois, 1984; Ph.D., 1939. 


Greeley, Ralph Cordon, Instructor in Veterinary Anatomy. (1960) 
B.S., Missouri, 1953; D.V.M., 1953. 


Greer, Clayton Alvis, Associate Professor of English. (1938, 1949) 
BeAw Lexasd 192 15°Mc Al 1927-2 br Dos 937: 


Gregory, Charles Edward, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.B.A., Stan- 
ford, 1948. 


Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education and Head of 
Department; Coordinator of Teacher Education. (1940, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1931; M.S., 1935; D.Ed., Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1950. 


Gruber, Kenneth Willis, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Air 
Science. (1960) 
B.S., United States Air Force Institute of Technology, 1950; M.B.A., 
George Washington, 1955. 


Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1957. 


 SraEy ageay Spurgeon, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
1942, 1950 
B.S., Central State Teachers College, 1930; M.A., Oklahoma, 1935; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 
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Hacskaylo, Joseph, Plant Physiologist of the Department of Plant Sciences. 
(1958, 1960) 
A.B., West Virginia, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1955. 


Hale, Fred, Professor of Animal Husbandry in Charge of Swine Investigations. 
(1922, 1927) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1925. 


Hall, Charles Franklin, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1959) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1949; D.V.M., 1951; M.S., Michigan State, 
1959. 


Hall, Claude Hampton, Associate Professor of History. (1951, 1959) 
B.A., Virginia, 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hall, Dan, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1944) 
A.B., North Carolina, 1927; A.M., 1928. 


Hall, Frederick Charles, Associate Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. 
(1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., California 
Institute of Technology, 1957; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hall, James Ewin, Instructor in Veterinary Pathology. (1961) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1952; D.V.M., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1961. 


Hall, John William, Lecturer in Architecture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941. 


Hall, Samuel Joseph, Instructor in Meteorology. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959; M.S., 1960. 


Hall, Wayne C., Dean of Graduate Studies and Professor of Plant Physiology 
and Pathology. (1949, 1960) 
B.S., Iowa, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 


Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1942, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1946; 
PHD e1ossa: 


Ham, Joe Strother, Associate Professor of Physics. (1956, 1958) 
Ph.B.. Chicago, 1948." Mos. 19545 Ph.D. 1954 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 


Hamilton, Thomas Rowan, Professor of Business Administration. (1929, 1937) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1917; M.S., Columbia, 1924; Ph.D., 1988. 


Hampton, Herbert Elwood, Professor of Agronomy. (19388, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1987; Ph.D., Missouri, 
1943. 


Hancock, Charles Kinney, Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936; 
Ph.D., 19389. 


Hanna, Ralph Lynn, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1949, 1956) 
B.A., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1939; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Hardaway, Bernice Aubrey, Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics. 
(1946, 1957) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1933; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 
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Hardeman, Lyman Bryce, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. (1947, 
1957) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1939; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Harmon, Gerald Stearns, Instructor in Physics. (1957) 
B.A., Maine, 1958; M.S., 1956. 


Harrington, Edwin Lincoln, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1927; C.E., 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1948; Ph.D., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrington, Marion Thomas, Chancellor. (1924, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1927; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1941. 


Harris, James Elliott, Instructor in Mathematics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.S., 1959. 


Harris, Robert Leigh, Assistant Professor of History. (1951, 1955) 
A.B., Alabama, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Duke, 1956. 


Harris, William Birch, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Colorado, 1941. 


Harris, William Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (19385, 1949) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1929; M.S., 1981; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence from 2-1-61 to 1-31-62.) 


Harrison, Arthur L., Plant Pathologist of Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Yoakum. (1937, 1947) 
B.S., Ontario Agricultural College, 1929; Ph.D., Cornell, 1935. 


Hass, Nils Wulf, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Purdue, 1959. 


Hauer, Louis Frederick, Associate Professor of English. (1937, 1961) 
B.A., Dubuque, 19381; M.A., Iowa, 19388. 


Haupt, Lewis McDowell, Jr., Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1930, 
1948 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1935; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hawkins, Leslie Virgle, Professor of Industrial Education. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1938; M.S., Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1946; D.Ed., Pennsylvania 
State, 19583. 


Hays, John Q., Professor of English. (1929, 1945) 
A.B., Missouri, 1929; M.A., 19382; Ph.D., California, 1942. 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary 
of the Academic Council. (1934, 1956) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1929; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936. 


SE ee W., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 


B.S., Ohio State, 1947; M.S., Tennessee, 1950; Ph.D., Illinois, 1954. 


Hedgecock, Ernest Duval, Professor of English. (1936, 1949) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Hedges, Richard Marion, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1960) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1950; Ph.D., Iowa State, 1955. 
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Henry, Walter Keith, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., Missouri, 1941; M.S., Chicago, 1949. 


Hensarling, Paul Reginald, Associate Professor of Education and Psychology 
and Acting Head of the Department. (1958, 1961) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1933; M.S., 1940; Ed.D., Houston, 1957. 


Henson, Robert Maurice, Instructor in Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Hepburn, Charles McGuffey, Instructor in History and Government. (1960) 
B.A., Stanford, 1950; M.A., 1957. 


Hierth, Harrison Ewing, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1935; B.Ed., Illinois State Normal, 1936; M.A., 
Illinois, 1942; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1956. 


Hildreth, Roland James, Assistant Director, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
etation: .(1954, 1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hillman, John Rolfe, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (19388, 1946) 
B.S., Millsaps College, 1923; M.A., Missouri, 1929. 


Hinojosa, Jesus Hector, Instructor in Architecture. (1960) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Hinton, Jimmy Herbert, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Hirsch, Teddy James, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1956, 1959) 
ae Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.Eng., 1953; 
Ph.D 196k, 


Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1989, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1940; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hohn, Charles Moran, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 


Holcomb, John W., Jr., Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Ed., 1953. 


Holcomb, Robert Marion, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947) 


B.S., Arizona, 1936; .M.S., Iowa State College, 1941; Ph.D., 1956; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


(On leave of absence from 6-1-61 to 8-31-63.) 


Holdredge, Edwin Sereno, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1938; M.S., 1939; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Holland, Charles Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1952, 1959) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1953. 


Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture and Head of Division. 
(1946, 1958) 


B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Arch., 
19515 Ree. Prot, Arch: 


Holt, Ethan Cleddy, Professor of Agronomy. (1948, 1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1948; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 
1950. 


Holt, Oris Milton, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1954, 
1957) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.Ed., 1946. 
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Hood, Donald Wilbur, Professor of Oceanography. (1946, 1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


Hope, Lannes Homer, Assistant Professor of Psychology. (1961) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1949; M.Ed., 1950; Ph.D., Texas, 1960. 


Hopkins, Sewell Hepburn, Professor of Biology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., William and Mary College, 1927; M.A., Illinois, 1930; Ph.D., 1933. 


Horsley, Wendell Graham, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1959, 1961) 
B.F.A., Denver, 1950. 


Horton, Guy Mann, Instructor in Journalism. (1961) 
B.S., East Texas State, 1953; M.Ed., 1957. 


Hotchkiss, Thomas Atkins, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1961) 
B.A., Virginia Military Institute, 1937. 


Houze, Robert Alvin, Library Director. (1949, 1957) 
A.B., Denver, 1940; B.L.S., 1941. 


Hovorak, Louis Martin, Instructor in Mathematics. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1952. 


Hoyle, Samuel Cooke, Jr., Professor of Business Administration. (1947, 1957) 
LL.B., Texas, 1926; B.A., 1946; M.A., 1948. 


Hubert, Frank William R., Dean of Arts and Sciences. (1959) 
ib-A..e) exas, 1938s -MvA*, .19045-2Ph D> 21950. 


Hudgins, Ellis A., Acting Instructor in History. (1961) 
B.A., Baylor, 1954; B.D., Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
1957; °M.A., Baylor, 1961. 


Huebner, George Lee, Jr., Senior Research Scientist, Department of Oceanog- 
raphy and Meteorology. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.S., 1951; 
PhD 9pe. 


Huggett, Milton Alfred, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Rochester, 1929; B.D., Episcopal Theological School, 19383; M.A., 
Baylor, 1952. 


Hughes, Martin Collins, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1923, 1932) 
Biselinoiss Lo Let... O26 heoee Prot. Ener. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Hunter, Parks Caldwell, Jr., Assistant Professor of English. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Miami, 1948; B.Ed., 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Hurt, John Tom, Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1947) 
BA., hice Institute, 1931;.M-A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 


Huss, Donald Lee, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. (1955, 1958) 
Be Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1954; 
-D., L959. 


Hutchison, John Elton, Director of Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 
(1945, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1949; 
M.Ed., 1950. 


Ibert, Edward Robert, Instructor in Oceanography. (1960) 
He Tulane, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
957. 
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Inglis, Jack Morton, Instructor in Wildlife Management. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1952. 


Irving, John H., Jr., Licutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Isbell, Arthur Furman, Professor of Chemistry. (1953, 1961) 
B.A., Baylor, 1937; M.S., Texas, 1941; Ph.D., 1943. 


Isham, Elmer Rex, Instructor in Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.S., 1961. 


Jaggi, Frederick Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health and Head 
of Department. (19387, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; D.V.M., 1926. 


James, Kate Longstreth, Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A., Los Angeles State College, 1956; M.A., 1960. 


Jernigan, Jesse Stewart, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1983; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946; 
M.A., California, 1950. 


Jessee, William Taze, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1960) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1954. 


Jimenez, Rudolph August, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Arizona, 1948; M.S., 1951. 


Joham, Howard Ernest, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1946, 
1959 
B.A., Santa Barbara College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1943; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1950. 


Jones, Charles Edward, Instructor in Physics. (1957) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1952; M.S., 1956. 


Jones, Claude Kelly, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; D.V.M., 1948. 


Jones, Jerrel Boyd, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1958; M.S., 1960. 


Jones, Truman Ross, Jr., Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1955. 


Jungerman, Paul Frank, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1956, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1959. 


Justin, James Robert, Instructor in Agronomy. (1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1955; M.S., 1957. 


Kadow, William Bruce, Assistant Professor of English. (1954, 1959) 
A.B., Arkansas, 1951; M.A., 1952. 


Kahan, Archie Marion, Executive Director of Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Research Foundation. (19538, 1954) 
B.A., Denver, 1986; M.A., 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 
1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Kane, Richard Andrew, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1961) 
S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1956; A.M., Harvard, 1956. 


Kasten, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of Biology. (1956, 1957) 
B.A., Houston, 1950; M.A., Texas, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 
(On leave of absence from 2-1-61 to 1-31-62.) 
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Kavanaugh, Milam Shelby, Associate Professor of Psychology. (1947, 1951) 
DA, Lexas, 1934: MiA., +1934. 


Keel, Loyd Bush, Assistant Professor of English. (1942, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1927; M.A., 1933. 


Keese, Charles Joseph, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Kemler, Arden Grant, Associate Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1959) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1950; M.S., Georgia, 1959. 


Kenagy, Herbert Glenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1955, 1957) 
Ph.B., Central Missouri Teachers College, 1912; A.B., Missouri, 1916; B.S., 
1916; M.A., Minnesota, 1917. 


Kennedy, Harvey Thomas, Distinguished Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 


(1949 
B.S., Cornell, 1921; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Kent, Jack Thurston, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (19386, 1952) 
A.B., Lambuth College, 1980; M.A., Arkansas, 1931. 


Keown, Ernest Ray, Professor of Mathematics. (1952, 1960) 
B.S., Texas, 1946; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1950. 


Kerley, Sidney Auston, Director of Counseling and Testing Center and As- 
sociate Professor of Education. (1952, 1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19389; M.Ed., North 
Texas State College, 1950. 


Kidd, Harry Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (19389, 1950) 
B.A., Texas, 1935; M.A., 1938. 


Killebrew, James Bryan, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Houston, 1951; M.Eng., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1961. 


Kilmer, Robert E., Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.S., 1958. 


Kincannon, John Alvin, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1946, 
1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1949; 
Pilea 952: 


King, Donald Roy, Associate Professor of Entomology. (19538, 1958) 
B.S., Baldwin-Wallace College, 1949; M.S., Ohio State, 1951; Ph.D., 1952. 


King, General Tye, Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. (19538, 1960) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1958. 


Kinman, Murray Luther, Agronomist of the Department of Soil and Crop 
Sciences. (1950) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1942; M.S., Iowa State College, 1944; Ph.D., 
1950. 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics and Head of Department. 
(1985, 1952) 
BAvelexas. 1926 PhD. 1932. 


Knapp, Robert Andrew, Instructor in Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1922; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 
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Knebel, Earl H., Professor of Agricultural Education and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1955, 1961) 
B.S., Montana State College, 1946; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1951; D.Ed., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1955. 


Koenig, Karl Joseph, Associate Professor of Geology. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Kohel, Russel James, Geneticist. (1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1956; M.S., Purdue, 1958; Ph.D., 1959. 


Konecny, Frank Jack, Executive Assistant, Engineering Extension Service. 
(1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.Ed., 1940. 


Kornicker, Louis Sampson, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1961) 
B.S., Alabama, 1941; B.S., 1942; M.A., Columbia, 1954; Ph.D., 1957. 


Kraemer, Duane Carl, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1960) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1955; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1960. 


Kranz, Edward Douglas, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1952) 


Krise, George Martin, Associate Professor of Biology. (1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1946; M.A., 1948; Ph-D., 1952. 


Kroitor, Harry Peter, Assistant Professor of English. (1958) 
B.A., Saskatchewan, 1946; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Maryland, 1957. 


Krueger, Willie F., Professor of Poultry Science. (19538, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1949; 
Ph.D., Missouri, 1952. 


Krupinski, Raymond Andrew, Instructor in Business Administration. (1961) 
B.S., St. Benedict College (Kansas), 1960. 


Kunkel, Harriott Orren, Professor of Animal Husbandry and of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition. (1951, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Cornell, 1950. 


Kunze, George William, Professor of Agronomy. (1952, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 


Kunze, Otto Robert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Iowa 
State College, 1951. 

(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 


Kutach, Wilbur Dee, Professional Counselor and Assistant Professor, Coun- 
seling and Testing Center. (1952, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.Ed., 1952. 


Kyre, Martin Theodore, Jr., Instructor in History and Government. (1959) 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1950; M.A., Washington, 1957. 


LaMotte, Charles, Professor of Biology. (1930, 1939) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., Illinois, 1937. 


Sere S Wilson, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1948, 
B.S., Abilene Christian College, 1935; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1947; D.Ed., Pennsylvania State College, 1951. 
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Lane, Harry Cleburne, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy. (19538, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1951; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1953. 
(On leave of absence from 7-1-61 to 6-30-62.) 


Lang, Herbert Howard, Associate Professor of History. (1956, 1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Laverty, Carroll Dee, Professor of English. (1939, 1955) 
A.B., Colorado, 1933; A.M., 1934; Ph.D., Duke, 1951. 


Laywell, Clifton Myron, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1960, 1961) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1956. 


Lee, Dean Ralph, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1941, 1947) 
S., Memphis State College, 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 19389. 


Leighton, Rudolph Elmo, Professor of Dairy Science. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1932; M.S., 1943; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-63.) 


Leinweber, Charles Lee, Professor of Range and Forestry and Head of De- 
partment. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1953; 
| Ee ote 6 ara S157 oye 


Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1950) 
B.S., Wittenberg College, 1987; M.A., Ohio State, 1939; Ph.D., California, 
1950. 


Letbetter, Thomas Doyle, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1948) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1983; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1947-C.P. AS41949, 


Lewis, Robert Donald, Director of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


(1946) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1919; Ph.D., Cornell, 1926. 


Liebhafsky, Erwin Eugene, Professor of Economics. (1956, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Illinois, 1950. 


Lindquist, Donald A., Entomologist. (1961) 
B.S., Oregon State, 1952; M.S., Iowa State, 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering and Head of 


Department. (1938, 1944) 
B.S., Michigan, 1924; M.S., 1925; Ph.D., 19384; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Linger, Irving Oscar, Associate Professor of Economics. (1961) 
A.B., Ohio, 1939; M.A., Ohio State, 1942; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Little, Van Allen, Professor of Entomology. (1923, 1937) 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; Ph.D., 1948. 


Logan, Brian Warren, Research Scientist in Oceanography. (1959) 
B.S., West Australia, 1954; Ph.D., 1956. 


Logan, Earl, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1958; 
Ph.D., Purdue, 1961; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Lowe, Dan Copeland, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1955, 
1961 


B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1946; M.Ed., 1951. 


Loyd, Coleman Monroe, Assistant Professor of Physics and Coordinator of 
the National Science Foundation Programs. (19538, 1961) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., Wayne, 1948; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Luke, Hugh Jay, Jr., Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A’, Dexas,-1 956; MAL 1057. 


Luther, Herbert Adesla, Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1947) 
BLA. Pittsburgh, 1934;°MeS.,. towa,e19355, Ph.D: 193%, 


Lyerly, Paul J., Research Coordinator, Substation No. 17, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ysleta. (1942, 1958) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1938; M.S., lowa State College, 1940; 
Ph. Ds2 1942: 


Lyle, Robert Reed, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1987, 1946) 
B.S., Washington and Jefferson College, 1981; M.A., Buffalo, 19338. 


Lyles, Henry Francis, Instructor in Business Administration. (1958) 
B.B.A., North Texas State College, 1956; M.B.A., 1957. 


Lyman, Carl Morris, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and Head of 
Department. (1940, 1949) 
B.S., Oregon, 1981; A.M., Oregon State College, 1933; Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 
1937. 


Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology and Head of Department of 
Geology and Geophysics. (1946) 
B.S., Missouri, 1928; M.S., 1931; E.M., 1985; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Lyons, Charles Rogers, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 
A.B., Miami, 1988; M.D., Ohio State, 1941. 


McAfee, Thomas Edison, Professor of Agronomy. (19389, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


McCandless, Charles Emery, Assistant Professor of Physical Education. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.Ed., 1958. 


McCasland, William Richard, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1956, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1957. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 


McCrady, James David, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology. (1958, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; D.V.M., 1958. 


McCulley, William Straight, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1987, 
1957) 
B.A., Iowa State, 19382; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1936; Ph.D., Texas, 1956. 


McCully, Wayne Gunther, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948, 
1960) 
B.S., Colorado State College, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1958. 


McCune, William Edward, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1944. 
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McGee, Roger Valentine, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1938. 


McGinty, Ralph Jerry, Instructor in Agricultural Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Kansas State, 1959; M.S., 1960. 


McGuire, Delbert, Professor of Journalism and Head of Department. (1961) 
B.J., Texas, 1947; M.Jour., 1948. 


McGuire, John Gilbert, Professor of Architecture and Assistant to the Dean 
of Engineering. (1935, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1937; 
B.S., 1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


McLellan, Hugh John, Professor of Oceanography. (1957, 1961) 
B.S., Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1941; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 1956. 


McMurry, Edgar Dowling, Assistant to the Dean of Veterinary Medicine. 
(1955, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


McNeely, John Gordon, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947, 1950) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1988; M.S., 1934; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 
1941. 


McNiel, Norbert Arthur, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19385; M.Ed., 1952; 
PHD) 1955: 


MacKellar, Alan Douglas, Instructor in Physics. (1961) 
B.S.E., Michigan, 1958; M.S., 1960. 


Mackin, John Gilman, Professor of Biology and Head of Department. (1950, 
1960) 
B.S., East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, 1924; M.S., Illinois, 
1927; Ph.D., 1938. 


Magee, Aden Combs, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1955, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1924; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1926. 


Mamaliga, Emil, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1948; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


Manning, Walter Scott, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1941, 1947) 
B.B.A., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1932; M.B.A., Texas, 1940; 
CAPE ARTALIDS: 


Marsh, James Hyde, III, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Martin, Lee Jackson, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., Stanford, 1956. 


Mason, Paul M., Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1946. 


Mattern, Terrence John, Assistant Professor of English. (19538, 1957) 
B.A., George Peabody College, 1947; M.A., 1947. 


Maxwell, Norman Paul, Associate Horticulturist. (1946, 1955) 
B.S., Delaware, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1949. 
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Medlen, Ammon Brown, Associate Professor of Biology. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Baylor, 19380; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1952. 


Meinke, Wilmon William, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. (19386, 
1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; Ph.D., Texas, 
1949. 


Merritt, Michael Henry, Instructor in Mathematics. (1961) 
B.A., Lamar State College of Technology, 1961. 


Mestanza, Walter Froilan, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Pathology. 
(1960) 
D.V.M., Universidad Nacional de San Marcos (Lima), 1951; M.S., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, 1959. 


Metzer, Robert Benjamin, Instructor in Agronomy. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1959. 


Meyers, Edward Arthur, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1956, 1961) 
B.S., Michigan, 1950; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1955. 


Middleton, Errol Bathurst, Professor of Chemistry. (1922, 1942) 
BAY Ainois. 19192 M S192) > Ph. Dsa1938; 


Miller, Charles Edward, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1959) 
B.S., Furman, 1951; M.A., North Carolina, 1954; Ph.D., 1957. 


Miller, Charles Standish, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathol- 


ogy. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956; 
PhD. 41959: 

Miller, Jarvis Ernest, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1958, 
1960) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Purdue, 
1951; Ph.D., 1954. 
(On leave of absence from 2-5-61 to 3-31-68.) 


Miller, Thomas Lloyd, Associate Professor of History. (1946, 1957) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1985; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., Texas, 
1956. 


Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1936, 1941) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
D.V.M., 1986; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Mills, Jim Frank, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1953. 


Mitchell, Richard Warren, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1947, 1954) 
B.S., Lynchburg College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1958. 


Moehlman, Carl B., Instructor in Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1932. 


Mohr, Hubert Charles, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1946, 1956) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1938; M.S., 1939; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1955. 


Monroe, Haskell Moorman, Jr., Instructor in History. (1959) 
B.A., Austin College, 1952; M.A., 1954; Ph.D., Rice, 1961. 


Moore, Albert Vernon, Professor of Dairy Science. (19387, 1944) 
B.S., Purdue, 1927; M.S., 19383; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1948. 
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Moore, Bill C., Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1948) 
A.B., Kansas, 1929; A.M., 1931; A.M., Princeton, 19387. 


Moore, Clarence Albert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1954, 1958) 
B.S., West Texas State College, 1945; M.S., Illinois, 1946. 


Moore, Donald Sylvester, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology. (1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1988; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Minnesota, 1956. 


Moore, Richard Wayne, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1958, 1961) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1956. 


Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English and Head of Department. 
619281952) 
B.A., Cincinnati, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1927; Ph.D., 1933. 


Moyer, Vance Edwards, Professor of Meteorology. (1958, 1961) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Mullins, Benjamin Franklin Kelso, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1921, 
1954 
A.B., Emory, 1919; M.S., 1922; M.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1927; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1947. 


Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History and Head of Department of 
History and Government. (1941, 1958) 
BAe exas 11930 AL 1L936.. bn bo A194 1. 


Nash, James Mosely; Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 


Naugle, Norman Wakefield, Instructor in Mathematics. (1958) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1959. 


Nelson, Al B., Professor of History. (1987, 1956) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1982; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., California, 1937. 


Nelson, Bardin Hubert, Professor of Sociology. (1950, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 


Nichols, Reuben Brian, Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A., Baylor, 1949; M.A., 1951; LL.B., 1954. 


Niles, George Alva, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1953, 1959) 
B.S., New Mexico State, 1949; M.S., Oklahoma State, 1950; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Noyes, Theodore Alvan, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M. S., 1957; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


O’Bannon, Lester Severance, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1948) 
B.M.E., Kentucky, 1915; M.E., 1989; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Old, William Donald, II, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1960) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1954. 


Oliver, John Eoff, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1959) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1937. 
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Oliver, John Percy, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1936, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1936; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Olson, Edward O., Pathologist of Department of Soil and Crop Sciences, 
USDA, Substation No. 15. (1949) 
B.S., South Dakota State, 1940; M.S., Colorado State, 1944; Ph.D., 
Louisiana State, 1948. 


Olson, Robert Merle, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959, 1961) 
B.S., Texas, 1947; M.S., Rice Institute, 1959. 


Orr, Joseph Anderson, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1928, 1944) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 19338; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Orts, Frank August, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1959. 


Osborne, Hubert George, Lecturer in Veterinary Public Health. (1961) 
B.V.Sc., Sydney (Australia), 1944. 


Packenham, Edward S., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1947, 1955) 
B.S., Lombard College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1949. 


Page, John Orion, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Rochester, 1927; Ph.D., Illinois, 1938. 


Palmer, Leslie Lloyd, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1951, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Kd., 1951. 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education. (1940, 1950) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., Southern Meth- 
odist, 19385; Ed.D., Texas, 1942. 


Parker, Travis Jay, Professor of Geology. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1988; M.A., Texas, 1989; Ph.D., 1952; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Parry, Douglas Farlow, Professor of Education and Psychology. (1956) 
B.A., Utah, 1937; M.A., 1988; Ph.D., Syracuse, 1942. 


Pate, David Azariah, Instructor in Floriculture. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959; M.S., 1961. 


Paterson, Donald R., Associate Horticulturist, Department of Soil and Crop 
Sciences. (1952, 1956) 
B.S., Cornell, 1947; M.S., California, 1950; Ph.D., Michigan State, 1952. 


Patterson, LaVerne Victory, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1956) 
B.S., Illinois, 1940; M.S., 1948. 


Patterson, Raleigh Elwood, Dean of Agriculture. (1958, 1960) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 19386; Ph.D., 1948. 


Pawlisch, Paul E., Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1959) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1955; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., 1959. 


Peach, Robert Marvin, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1959) 
B.A., Randolph-Macon College, 1941. 


Pedigo, John Randolph, Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1953) 
B.S.; Texas, 1935; B.A.,. 1935: 
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Peirce, James Franklin, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Illinois, 1940; M.A., Iowa, 1942. 


Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1926, 1959) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926. 


Perry, Bruce A., Horticulturist, Department of Soil and Crop Sciences. (1946, 
1951 


) 
B.S., Wake Forest College, 1930; M.A., 1986; Ph.D., Virginia, 1942. 


Perry, Haile Deucalion, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1955, 1959) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., 1949. 


Perry, John Vivian, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1949, 1955) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1954; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Peters, Isaac Isaac, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1950, 1952) 
B.S.A., Manitoba, 1942; M.S., Michigan State College, 1944; Ph.D., Iowa 
State College, 1947. 


Pierce, Kenneth Ray, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Pathology and Vet- 
erinary Microbiology. (1961) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Pinnell, Charles, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1952; M.S., Purdue, 1958. 
(On leave of absence from 9-16-61 to 7-1-62) 


Piper, Charles Woods, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1961) 
B.A., George Washington, 1949; M.A., Stanford, 1957. 


Ponthieux, Nicholas Archibald, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1950. 


Porter, Jimmie Roy, Instructor in Industrial Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Porter, Kenneth Boyd, Agronomist of Department of Soil and Crop Sciences. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1940; M.S., Iowa State College, 1947; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Potter, George Edwin, Professor of Zoology. (1939) 
B.S., Ottawa, 1921; M.S., Iowa, 1923; Ph.D., 1927; D.Sc., Ottawa, 1946. 


Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics and Head of Department. (1945) 
B.S., Princeton, 1928; M.S., New York, 1981; Ph.D., Yale, 1939. 


Potts, Richard Carmechial, Assistant Director of Agricultural Instruction and 
Professor of Agronomy. (1986, 1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1985; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1950. 


Powell, Francis Warren, Assistant Professor of English. (1937, 1944) 
B.A., Austin College, 1920; M.A., Texas, 1928. 


Prescott, John Mack, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1952, 1959) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1956. 
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Price, Manning A., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1940, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1941. 


Provost, Richard Leon, Instructor in Education and Psychology and of Coun- 
seling and Testing Center. (1956, 1960) 
B.A., Drake, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Putnam, Harlan Ray, Associate Professor of Economics. (1941, 1946) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1935; M.A., 1941. 


Quinby, John Roy, Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Chillicothe. (1924, 1925) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Quinn, Major Charles, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1960) 
B.S., Stanford, 1948; M:A., 1952. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 


Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1986, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 
1933-7 Ph.D. 1936: 


Rakoff, Henry, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1958, 1957) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1944; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 


Ramge, John Christian, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1959) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1942; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1955. 


Randall, John Del, Assistant Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1958, 1959) 
B:S., California, 1955; M.S.; 1956: 


Randolph, Neal Malcolm, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1938. 


Rangan, L. Kasturi, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Maharaja’s College (India), 1948; M.S., Delhi (India), 1950; Ph.D., 
Kansas, 1961. 


Ransdell, Clifford Howell, Assistant to the Dean of Engineering and Professor 
of Engineering Graphics. (19387, 1960) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1987; B.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 19538; Sc.D., Howard Payne College, 1956; M.Ed., 
Texas, 1957; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Ray, Sammy Mehedy, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1959) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942; M.A., Rice Institute, 1952; Ph.D., 1954. 


Redden, Joseph Eugene, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1959) 
B.A., Hardin-Simmons, 1947; M.A., 1948. 
(On leave of absence from 6-1-61 to 5-31-62.) 


Redmond, Harold Edwin, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1940, 1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939. 


Reeves, Robert Gatlin, Professor of Genetics. (1928, 1947) 
Thee Mississippi State College, 1922; M.S., 1923; Ph.D., Iowa State Col- 
ege, 1928. 


Reid, oe Osborne, Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology. (1951, 
1959 
B.E., Southern California, 1946; M.S., Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 
1948. 
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Reiser, Raymond, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1949, 1954) 
A.B., Western Reserve, 1929; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. 


Rekoff, Michael George, Jr., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1954, 1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1961; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Reyna, Eddie, Instructor in Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Rhodes, Robert Raymond, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 


1954) 
B.S.F., Louisiana, 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
hexas. 1951: 


Rhodes, William Herschel, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1959) 
B.S., Arkansas State College, 1949. 


Richardson, Luther Ray, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1946, 
1949 
B.S., Georgetown College, 1923; A.M., Missouri, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 


Richmond, Thomas Rollin, Agronomist of Department of Soil and Crop Sci- 
ences (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (19381, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1938; 
Ph.D., Minnesota, 1948. 


Rife, William Thomas, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Riggs, John Kamm, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1941, 1955) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1941. 


Rivers, George W., Agronomist, Department of Soil and Crop Sciences (Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1956) 
aiee Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1948; 
Pies 9ot. 


Robertson, Walter Volley, Instructor in Biology. (1960) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Roche, John Edward, Associate Professor ea Business Administration. (1957) 
B.S., Baylor, 1946; M.A., Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1956. 


Rode, Norman Frederick, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1929; E.E., Clemson College, 1989; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Rodenberger, Charles Alvord, Associate Professor of Aeronautical Engineer- 


ing. (1960) 
oe Oklahoma State, 1948; M.S., Southern Methodist, 1959; Reg. Prof. 
ner. 


Rodewald, Fred Arthur, Instructor in English. (1959) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.A., North 
Texas State College, 1959. 


Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1929; B.A., 1929. 


Romane, William Murry, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1956, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943. 
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Roots, Edmund Nelson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Rosberg, David William, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology and 
Head of Department of Plant Sciences. (1950, 1960) 
B.A., St. Olaf College, 1940; M.S., Ohio State, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Rose, Norman Carl, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1956, 1961) 
B.S., California, 1950; Ph.D., Kansas, 1957. 


Ross, Henry, Professor of Agricultural Education. (19385) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 19385. 


Rotsch, Melvin Medford, Professor of Architecture. (1950, 1955) 
B.S., Texas, 1928; M.Arch, Harvard, 1930. 


Rowan, Neilon Joyce, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering and Assistant 
Research Engineer, Texas Transportation Institute. (1959) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1957; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1959. 


Rudder, James Earl, President of the College. (1958, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; LL.D., Baylor, 
1960. 


Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science and Head of Department. 
(1945) 
B.S., Illinois, 1928; M.S., Wisconsin, 1924; Ph.D., 1932. 


Russell, Daniel, Professor of Sociology. (1926) 
A.B., Baylor, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1928. 


Russell, Leon Horace, Jr., Assistant Professor of Veterinary Public Health. 
(1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1956; D.V.M., 1956; M.P.H., Tulane, 1958. 


Russell, William Low, Professor of Geology. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Yale, 1920; M.S., 1922; Ph.D., 1927. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 6-1-62.) 


Ryan, Cecil Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1947, 1949) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1988; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Samson, Charles Harold, Jr., Professor of Aeronautical Engineering and of 
Civil Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Notre Dame, 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., Missouri, 19538; Reg. Prof. 
Engr. 


Sanders, Horace M., Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Lactics:. (1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


Sandstedt, John Leonard, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1954, 1960) 
B.A., Texas, 1942;-LL.B.,: 1947, 


Sanford, Tommy Eugene, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1960, 1961) 
B.S., Texas, 1954. 


Sasaki, Yoshikazu, Research Scientist in Oceanography and Meteorology. 
(1956, 1957) 
M.S., Tokyo, 1950; Ph.D., 1955. 


Schatte, Curtis Eric, Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1949; M.A., 1952. 


Schertz, Keith Francis, Geneticist. (1959) 
B:S., Illinois, 1949; M.S:, 1950; Ph-D., ‘Cornell, 1957. 
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Schiller, Robert Edwin, Jr., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946, 
1955 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Associate Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences; Professor of Geography and Head of Department. (1934, 1959) 
hee) Iowa State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Clark, 1928; Ph.D., Ne- 
raska, 1935. 


Schrader, Allen, Assistant Professor of English. (1957, 1961) 
B.A., Los Angeles State College, 1956; M.A., 1957. 


Schroeder, Harry William, Plant Pathologist of Department of Plant Sciences, 
AMS, USDA. (1957) 
B.S., Minnesota, 1951; M.S., 1955; Ph.D., 1955. 


Schroeder, Melvin Carroll, Associate Professor of Geology. (1954, 1956) 
B.S., State College of Washington, 1942; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 1953. 


Segner, Edmund Peter, Jr., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1954, 
1956 


B.S., Texas, 1949; M.S., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Segrest, Herman Brazill, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1945, 
1958) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1987; M.S., 1946; M.Ed., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Seward, Clay Luzenberg, Jr., Associate Professor of Geology and of Civil 
Engineering. (1948, 1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1950; 
Geol.E., 1953. 


Shelton, Maurice, Assistant Animal Husbandman of Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Department of Animal Husbandry. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1956. 


Shepperd, James Nolen, Assistant Professor of English. (1941, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1931; M.A., 1936. 


Shubinski, Robert Parker, Instructor in Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1957; B.S., 1958. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 5-31-62.) 


Sicilio, Fred, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1961) 
B.S., Centenary College, 1951; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (19388, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19386; M.S., 1938; 
Ph.D., Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Simons, Donald Frederick, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1961) 
B.B.A., Houston, 1954; M.B.A., Texas, 1955. 


Sims, Stillman Austin, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1942, 1959) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1939; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944. 


Sittler, Orvid Dayle, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1961) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1948; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State, 1961. 


Skrabanek, Robert Leonard, Professor of Sociology. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1949. 
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Skrivanek, John Marion, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1952, 
1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1938; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Charles (Prague), 1948. 


Smerdon, Ernest Thomas, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1959) 
B:S., Missouri, 1951; MiS:,°1956;" Ph.D., 1959: 


Smith, Benjamin Frederick, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1960) 
A.B., Wittenberg College, 1953; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1956. 


Smith, Fred Emmett, Professor of Geology and of Geography. (1948, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1930; M.S., 1932. 


Smith, Frank Miller, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1939; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Smith, James Clifton, Superintendent of Substation No. 3, Angleton. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947. 


Smith, James Douglas, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1950; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1960. 


Smith, Ronald Edward, Instructor in Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Smith, Robert Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1956, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Snuggs, Roland Edward, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1924, 1946) 
A.B., Georgetown College, 1920; M.S., Florida, 1928; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Snyder, Roy Webster, Extension Meat Specialist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. (1930) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1921; M.S., 1922. 


Sorensen, Anton Marinus, Jr., Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1955, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 
19513Pb D391 953, 


Sorensen, Harold Benjamin, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology. (1951, 1956) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1948; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1955. 


Sorenson, Jerome Wallace, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1946, 
1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1948. 


Sorrels, Joseph Harrell, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1941, 1948) 
A.B., Texas Christian, 1924; M.S., Vanderbilt, 1925; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Sperry, John Jerome, Professor of Biology. (1941, 1951) 
B.A., Nebraska, 1936; M.A., Missouri, 1988; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1942. 


Sperry, Omer Edison, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 1949) 
A.B., Peru, Nebraska, State College, 1925; M.A., Nebraska, 1931; Ph.D., 
1934. 


Spurlock, William W., Instructor in Chemistry. (1958) 


B.A., Daniel Baker College, 1924; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1961. 
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Stacell, Alan Louis, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1960, 1961) 
B.F.A., Illinois, 1955; M.F.A., 1960. 


Stallings, Henry Green, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1946) 


Stark, Lawrence Edward, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1941, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1951. 


Staten, Raymond Dale, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1956, 1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1947; M.S., Ne- 
braska, 1949; Ph.D., 1951. 


Stelly, Randall, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1956, 1960) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1956. 


Stephenson, Henson Knowlen, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1945, 1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1928; M.S., Michigan, 1931; C.E., 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1941. 


Stern, Louis Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1947; M.A., California, 1954. 


Stevenson, Leland Lewis, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Stevenson, Robert M., Professor of Business Administration and Acting Head 
of Division. (1947, 1961) 
B.A., Duke, 1937; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 1946; C.P.A., 1948; 
D.B.A., Indiana, 1955; C.L.U., 1955 


Stewart, Billy Ray, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering (1956, 
1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1959. 


Stewart, Norman Arthur, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1946, 1957) 
LL.B., Baylor, 1938. 


Stipe, Dennis Ray, Instructor in Agricultural Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Stokes, Elmore Ewing, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1951, 1958) 
B.A., Texas, 1943; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1951. 


Storey, James Benton, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1957, 1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1953; 
Ph.D., California, 1957. 


Stout, Neil Ralph, Instructor in History. (1961) 
A.B., Harvard, 1954; M.S., Wisconsin, 1958; Ph.D.. 1961. 


Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Graphics and Head of De- 
partment. (1941) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1930; M.A., 19383; LL.D., Harding 
College, 1947; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Stuverud, Homer Alton, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1960) 
B.A., State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota, 1937; M.A., North 
Carolina, 1954. 


Tadlock, William Carthan, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1961) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1957; M.B.A., Mississippi State, 1958. 
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Taylor, Dee Orville Noble, Associate Professor of Veterinary Pathology. 
(1961) 
B.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1952; D.V.M., 1954; 
M.S., Purdue, 1960; Ph.D., 1961. 


Taylor, Lloyd Chamberlin, Jr., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
B.A., Lehigh, 1949; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 


Tefertiller, Kenneth Ray, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1959) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1952; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., Illinois, 1959. 


Thames, Walter Hendrix, Jr., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1959) 
B.S.A.,/Hlorida,: 1947; M.A;,- 1948; Ph.D.,) INinois, 1959: 


Thomas, William Belton, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. 
(1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1958. 


Thompson, Aylmer Henry, Associate Professor of Oceanography and Meteor- 
ology. (1960) 
A.B., California at Los. Angeles, 1947; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1960. 


Thompson, Herbert Gordon, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion. (1951, 1954) 
B.S., Miami, 1947; M.B.A., 1949. 


Thompson, John George Hatch, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 
1954 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 19388; M.E., 1938; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Thompson, Robert Dale, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1960) 
B.A., DePauw, 1925; M.A., Trinity, 1960. 


Thompson, Russell G., Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology. (1961) 
B.A., Minnesota, 1957. 


Thornton, William Lee, Instructor in Business Administration. (1958) 
B.A., Indiana, 1957; M.B.A., 1958. 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
and Head of Department. (1947, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1936; 
M.P-A., Harvard, 1947; D.P-A.,. 1949. 


Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education and Head 
of Department. (1941, 1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., Western Reserve, 19385. 


Tittle, Morris Edward, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1948, 1959) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1928; M.A., Texas, 1987. 


Titus, Robert Stephen, Instructor in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1958; D.V.M., 1959. 


Traxler, Ralph N., Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
A.B., Colorado, 1920; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1926. 


Treacy, John Joseph, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1961) 
B.S., South Carolina, 1957. 


Trogdon, William Oren, Professor of Agronomy and Head of the Department 
of Soil and Crop Sciences. (1958) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1942; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1949. 
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Truettner, Willard Irving, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1930, 1943) 
B.S., Michigan, 1928; M.S.E., 1930; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology and Head of 
Department. (1944) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Turney, H. A., Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1952; M.S., 1956. 


Vanderzant, Carl, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (19538, 1957) 
ate Wageningen, 1947; M.S., 1949; M.S., Iowa State College, 1950; 
Ph.D. 7L0bs. 


Vanderzant, Erma Schumacher, Biochemist of Department of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition. (1954) 
B.S., Iowa State, 19438; Ph.D., 1953. 


Varvel, Walter A., Professor of Psychology. (1941, 1945) 
A.E., Kansas, 1982:>\McAs, 19383; Ph.D, °1938. 


Vernon, Albert Edward, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
fPactics. 9 CLIGL) 
B.S., South Carolina, 1938. 


Vrooman, Richard, Professor of Architecture. (1949, 1960) 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1941; B.Arch, Western Reserve, 1949; M.Arch., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Arch. 
(On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-63.) 


Wagner, William Grant, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1954, 1956) 
B.Arch., Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Wainerdi, Richard Elliott, Assistant to the Dean of Engineering; Professor 
of Engineering Science; and Head, Activation Analysis Research Labora- 
tory. (1957, 1959) 

B.S., Oklahoma, 1952; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1955; Ph.D., 1958; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Walden, James Cecil, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1955, 1960) 
B.Arch, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Walker, Jack Vernon, Instructor in Nuclear Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.S., 1960. 


Wallmo, Olof Charles, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1955, 
1959) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1946; M.S., Wisconsin, 1948; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Walton, Henry Harrison, Instructor in Health and Physical Education. (1958) 
B.S., Northwestern State College, 1957; M.S., 1958. 


Wamble, Albert Cecil, Research Engineer of Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station. (1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933. 


Ward, Robert Page, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1925, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Watkins, Gustav McKee, Director of Agricultural Instruction and Professor 
of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1949, 1960) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., 1980; Ph.D., Columbia, 1935. 


Watson, Charles Richard, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1961) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Weaver, James Nevin, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1951, 1957) 
B.A., Southwestern, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1943; Ph.D., 1953. 
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Webb, Earl Sherman, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1961) 7 
B.S., Missouri, 1949; M.Ed., 1955; D.Ed., 1959. 


Weekes, Donald Fessenden, Professor of Physics. (1987, 1945) 
B.S., Middlebury College, 1924; M.A., Amherst College, 1926; Ph.D., 
Cornell, 1937. 


Weihing, Ralph Martin, Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Beaumont (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). 
(1953) 

B.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1930; M.S., Nebraska,. 
1982: “Ph. Dz 1934, 


Weiner, Peter Douglas, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; M.S., 1961; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Weitzel, Hulbert Frederick, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. 
(1958) 
B.B.A., Houston, 1949. 


Welch, Nathan Edgar, Instructor in Chemical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.S., 1956. 


Wells, Charles Brinton, Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1959) 
A.B.J., Georgia, 1941. 


Wells, Ernest Stewart, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1961) 
B.A., Brigham Young, 1958. 


»Whealy, Roger Dale, Professor of Chemistry. (1958) 
B.S., Eastern Normal, South Dakota, 1930; M.S., Colorado, 1987; M.S., 
Oregon, 1948; Ph.D., Colorado, 1958. 


White, Robert Frederick, Professor of Landscape Architecture. (1947, 1961) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1934; M.Land., Michigan, 1951. 


Whitehouse, Ulysses Grant, Technical Director, Electron Microscope Labora- 
tory and Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1953, 1961) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1940; M.S., 1941; M.S., Iowa, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Whitehurst, Charles Augustus, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1956; M.S., Southern Methodist, 1959. 


Whiteley, Eli Lamar, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical. College of Texas, 1941; M.S., North 
Carolina State, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1959. 


Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1946, 1954) 
B:S., Texas, 1939;. M.S: 19434 Kee, Prot. Ener. 


Whitney, Howard Stephen, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1954) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 19438; M.S., 1948. 


Whitson, Frank Edward, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1960) 
B.Arch, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.Arch., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1958. 


Whittington, William E., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.B.A., :-Texas, 1939; M.B.A., 1947; Ph.D-,-Hlinois, 1957. 
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Wieder, Russell Karl, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1956, 1960) 
B.A., Kenyon College, 1942. 


Wiening, Victor, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1956) 
B.A., Valparaiso, 1947; M.A., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Wiff, Donald Ray, Instructor in Physics. (1960) 
B.S., Capital, 1958; M.A., Kent State, 1960. 


Wilkes, Lambert Henry, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1957) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Williams, John Donald, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1958, 1961) 
pe Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1957; 
PhD 1961 : 


Williams, Mack Lester, Instructor in Mathematics. (1955) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1942; M.S., 1949. 


Wilson, Basil Wrigley, Professor of Oceanography. (1958, 1959) 
B.S., Capetown, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 1939; C.E., 1940; D.Sc., Capetown, 
1953. 
(On leave of absence from 4-1-61 to 3-31-62.) 


Wingren, Roy Matthew, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1928, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wolf, Kenneth, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1959) 
B.B.A., Baylor, 1955; M.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1961. 


Wood, Norris Philip, Associate Professor of Microbiology. (1955, 1960) 
B.S., Hartwick College, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 1951; Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 
1955. 


Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1925, 1945) 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1924; M.A., 1925. 


Wooten, Alvin Boyd, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., 1955. 


Worley, Willard Parker, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (19238, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1928; 
G.En, 1931; Ph.D.,, 1946; Reg, Prof: Engr. 


Wykes, Stanley Allen, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1947, 1951) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wynes, Charles Eldridge, Assistant Professor of History. (1958, 1961) 
B.S., Madison, 1952; M.A., Virginia, 1957; Ph.D., 1960. 


Wythe, Landon Douglas, Jr., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955. 


Yager, Billy Joe, Instructor in Chemistry. (1961) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1960. 
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Yakura, James Nichio, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1961) 
B.S., Carnegie Institute of Technology, 19385; M.S., Pittsburgh, 1948. 


Young, Mark Francis, Instructor in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1960) 
B.S., Utah State, 1955; D.V.M., Iowa State, 1958. 


Young, Paul A., Plant Pathologist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Jacksonville. (1935) 
B.S., Wabash College, 1921; M.A., Illinois, 1928; Ph.D., 1925. 


Yungul, Sulhi. H., Assistant Professor of Geology and Assistant Research 
Engineer with Texas Engineering Experiment Station. (1960) 
B.S., Montana School of Mines, 1948; M.S., California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1944. 


Zingaro, Ralph Anthony, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1946; M.S., Kansas, 1949; Ph.D., 1950. 


Zinn, Bennie A., Director of Student Personnel Services. (1945, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1928. 


Zwolinski, Bruno John, Professor of Chemistry. (1961) 
B.S., Canisius, 1941; M.S., Purdue, 1948; M.A., Princeton, 1944; Ph.D., 
1947. . 


RETIRED FACULTY MEMBERS 


Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor Emeritus of Horticulture. (1921, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1915; M.S., Cali- 
fornia, 1917; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1929. 


Bagley, John Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Cotton Marketing. (1905, 1947) 
B.A., Wake Forest College, 1900. 


Bass, James Horace, Professor Emeritus of History. (1940, 1961) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924; M.A., Texas, 1931; Ph.D., 
1933. 


Berry, Raymond Orvil, Professor Emeritus of Animal Husbandry. (1981, 
1960) 


B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1982; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1939. 


Bonnen, Clarence Alfred, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (19387, 1948) 
B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.S., 1924. 


Boughton, Ivan Bertrand, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1948, 1953) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1916. 


Brewer, Alexander Van, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1922, 1957) 
B.S., Purdue, 1913; M.E., 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1987; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cofer, David Brooks, Professor of English and Archivist Emeritus. (1910, 
1957) 
A.B., Centre College, 1907; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. 


Darnel!, Albert Laurie, Professor Emeritus of Dairy Science. (1914, 1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1914; M.A., Missouri, 1916. 


Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor Emeritus of Biology. (1926, 1960) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; Ph.D., Illinois, 1938. 


Downard, Richard Walter, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. (19138, 1961) 
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Dunn, Ralph Clark, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Bacteriology and Hy- 
giene. (1911, 1950) 
D.V.M., Ohio, 1911. 


Gammon, Samuel Rhea, Professor Emeritus of History. (1925, 1957) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1911; M.A., 1913; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1921. 


Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor Emeritus of Genetics and Statistics. 
(1926, 1961) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1926. 


Gunter, Percy Glyndon, Professor Emeritus of English. (1911, 1955) 
A.B., Elon College, 1909; M.A., North Carolina, 1910. 


Harter, Edward Lin, Associate Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 
1959) 
A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1919; M.A., Kansas, 1927. 


Hunt, Robert Lee, Professor Emeritus of Agricultural Economics. (1927, 
1961) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., North 
Carolina State College, 1927; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1934. 


Jones, Beecher Calvin, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 
1947) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
92526 MS: L926. 


Jones, Fred Rufus, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1921, 1940) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1915; M.S., Iowa State College, 1981; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Key, Perey Clark, Associate Professor Emeritus of English. (1924, 1957) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1917; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1918. 


Kyle, Edwin Jackson, Dean Emeritus of the School of Agriculture. (1902, 
1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1899; B.S.A., Cornell, 
1901; M.S.A., 1902; D.Sc., Arkansas, 1941. 


Langford, Ernest, Professor Emeritus of Architecture. (1915, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1913; M.S., Illinois, 
1924; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Leland, Thomas William, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration. 
(1922, 1961) 
BAe wWisconsin, (1921.5. 11922 3C.P. A. 1928: 


Miller, Horace Otis, Associate Professor of Journalism. (1947, 1948) 
AvDae Lexas. 219187. MJ. LO20s2 bib. 1928, 


Mogford, Joseph Sayers, Professor of Agronomy. (1925, 1937) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1916; M.S., 1920. 


Nelson, Thomas Robert, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1925, 


1957 
B.A., East Texas Normal College, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1922. 


Overall, John Wayne, Instructor in Physics. (1948, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1950. 


Porter, Walter Lee, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1918, 1959) 
A.B., Howard College, 1911; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1926. 


Potts, William McDaniel, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1926, 1958) 
Bas.) Chicago, 1921;°M:S., 1927; Ph.D., 1937. 
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Reinhard, Henry J., Professor Emeritus of Entomology. (1947, 1960) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1915. 


Richey, John Jefferson, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering. (1912, 
1959) 
B:S., Illinois, 1903; C.E., 1910. 


Rogers, Bruce Allison, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1916; M.S., Chicago, 1920; Ph.D., Harvard, 1933; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Sandstedt, Carl Edward, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering. (1923, 
1959 
A.B., Leland Stanford, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Silvey, Oscar William, Professor Emeritus of Physics. (1916, 1951) 
ACB. Indiana, 1907; AzM.,.1910;'Ph.D.,-Chicago; 1915. 


Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1949) 
D.V.M., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1928; M.S., Michi- 
gan, 1935; Ph.D., 1949. 


Summey, George, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English. (1922, 1951) 
A.B., Southwestern Presbyterian, 1897; M.A., 1898; Ph.D., Columbia, 1919. 


Trotter, Ide Peebles, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School and Professor 
Emeritus of Agronomy. (1936, 1960) 
B.A., Mississippi College, 1915; B.S., Mississippi State College, 1918; 
M.S., 1921; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1938. 


Vezey, Edward Earl, Professor of Physics. (1920, 1952) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1910; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927. 


Wapple, Albert Russell, Instructor in Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S,,-California, 1914; MA. 1915. 


Weaver, Paul, Distinguished Professor of Geology and Geophysics. (1958) 
A.B., Columbia, 1908; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wilcox, George Barton, Professor Emeritus of Education and Psychology. 
(1920, 1959) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1912; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1926. 


Winkler, Charles Herman, Professor Emeritus of Psychology. (1923, 1946) 
B.S., Texas, 1904; M.A., 1914; Ph.D., Missouri, 1916. 


Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1929, 1946) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1928; M.S., Iowa State College, 
1924; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1929. 


SUMMARY OF THE COLLEGE STAFF AS OF 
DECEMBER 1, 1961 


Active On Leave Total 


Colleve Administrative Officers >... ee 14 0 14 
Full Professors, including Heads of Departments 

ANd DIVISIONS te es eee ook eye ieeentes cere oe 186 6 192 
Associate -Professons <1 223 se ee 162 6 168 
EV SSISTANIE Lr BOLESS OLS oo aa sa re tan eres ee ee acl 149 6 155 
TRAST EVICL OG oe ee CR net Se ee 87 4 91 
Other Members of the Academic Council ...................... 6 0 6 
Other Members of the Graduate Faculty .................... 40 0 40 


—— 


Total 644 22 666 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, 
EXTENSION AND SERVICES 


R. E. Patterson, Dean of Agriculture 
The A. and M. College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 


The land-grant college agricultural team operating at College Station 
and throughout the State includes agricultural instruction by the School of 
Agriculture, basic and applied research by the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, education for adults and youth on the farms and ranches and in the 
homes by the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 


Agricultural programs involving resident instruction, research, and ex- 
tension are coordinated in subject-matter departments. The head of each 
subject-matter department is responsible for the planning and coordination 
of those areas of activities covered by his department. Heads of departments 
are responsible directly to the Dean of Agriculture through the Director of 
Agricultural Instruction for instruction, the Director of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for research, and the Director of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Extension Service for extension activities. Veterinary research and 
extension are conducted in the School of Veterinary Medicine under the im- 
mediate direction of the School’s Dean through the Director of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Most staff members in the several agricultural departments have dual 
responsibilities of teaching and research. These, along with extension spe- 
cialists within a department, are housed together to provide close coordination 
and cooperation in these activities. In addition to formal instruction to en- 
rolled students, practically all departments and services participate in many 
specialized short courses and workshops given for adults and youths at College 
Station and over the State. 


The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station also maintains and operates 
44 experimental field stations over the State. Research among these locations 
is coordinated closely with the subject-matter departments and the Main Sta- 
tion at College Station. For administrative purposes, Texas is divided into 
12 Extension Service districts, each headed by a district agricultural agent 
and a district home demonstration agent who supervise the extension pro- 
grams of the county agents in the district. Associated with the districts and 
field units are area specialists who are highly trained and experienced in spe- 
cific problem areas of the district. 


Further information on the activities of any department or service may 
be obtained from its headquarters. 


THE TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Administration: 

Robert D. Lewis, Ph.D., Director 

Roland J. Hildreth, Ph.D., Assistant Director—Programs 

Victor E. Schember, M.S., Assistant Director—Business and Fiscal 
Alvin A. Price, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Director—Veterinary Research 
Paul J. Lyerly, Ph.D., Research Coordinator, Trans-Pecos Area 


Agricultural Information Office: 

Tad Moses, Agricultural Editor 

Herbert O. Evans, B. S., Assistant Editor—News 
James W. Potts, M.S., Assistant Editor—News 
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Helen B. Scott, Assistant Editor—Publications 
Mary Grace Wilhelm, B.S., Assistant Editor—Publications 


Agricultural Economics and Sociology: 


ae ae poe D.P.A., Professor and Head of Department (Agricultural 
olicy 


Harley Bebout, M.S., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
Robert E. Branson, Ph.D., Professor (Marketing) 

C. Harold Brown, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Sociology) 
Charles W. Brown, M.S., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 
Dan R. Davis, M. S., Associate Professor (Sociology) 


Vance W. Edmondson, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Farm and Ranch Manage- 
ment) 


John A. Kincannon, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
John G. McNeely, Ph.D., Professor (Marketing) 

Aden C. Magee, M.S., Professor (Farm and Ranch Management) 
Jarvis E. Miller, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
Clarence A. Moore, M.S., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
Donald S. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Farm and Ranch Management) 
Bardin H. Nelson, Ph.D., Professor (Sociology) 

Daniel Russell, A.M., Professor (Sociology) 

Robert L. Skrabanek, Ph.D., Professor (Sociology) 

Houston E. Smith, M.S., Junior Economist (Marketing) 

Harold B. Sorensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
Randall Stelly, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 


Bob H. Stone, M.S., Junior Economist, Tyler, Texas (Farm and Ranch Man- 
agement) 


Kenneth R. Tefertiller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Farm and Ranch Man- 
agement) 


Russell G. Thompson, B.A., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 
James M. Ward, M.S., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 
Howard S. Whitney, M.S., Associate Professor (Marketing) 
Alvin B. Wooten, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Land Economics) 


Agricultural Education: 
Earl H. Knebel, D.Ed., Professor and Head of Department 


R. M. Craig, B.S., Associate Professor and Coordinator of the Agricultural 
Adult Specialist Program 


John W. Holcomb, M.Ed., Associate Professor 

O. M. Holt, M.Ed., Associate Professor 

Henry Ross, M.S., Professor 

Earl S. Webb, D.Ed., Associate Professor 

Carl G. Anderson, M.S., Associate Professor (Farm Management Specialist) 
Joel R. Barton, Jr., B.S., Associate Professor (Machine Specialist) 

C. B. Edwards, M.S., Associate Professor (Machine Specialist) 

George D. Garretson, B.S., Assistant Professor (Beef Cattle Specialist) 
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Joel M. Hillin, M.S., Associate Professor (Dairy Specialist) 

Robert C. Jaska, M.S., Assistant Professor (Electrical Specialist) 
William M. Oliver, M.Ed., Associate Professor (Beef Cattle Specialist) 
William B. Thomas, M.S., Assistant Professor (Swine Specialist) 

H. A. Turney, M.S., Assistant Professor (Entomology Specialist) 
Harold T. Wiedemann, B.S., Associate Professor (Machine Specialist) 


Agricultural Engineering: 


Price Hobgood, M.S., Professor and Head of Department 
William H. Aldred, M.S., Assistant Professor (Farm Power and Machinery) 
Billy J. Cochran, B.S., Instructor (Farm Power and Machinery) 


Charles M. Hohn, M.S., Assistant Professor (Drainage, Irrigation, and Wa- 
ter Control) 


Robert C. Jaska, M. S., Assistant Professor (Farm Electrification) 


Otto R. Kunze, M.S., Associate Professor (Farm Structures) 
(On leave of absence 9-1-61 to 8-31-62.) 


William E. McCune, M.S., Professor (Farm Electrification) 

Ralph J. McGinty, M.S., Instructor (Farm Structures) 

Nat K. Person, Jr., M.S., Instructor (Crop Drying, Storing, and Processing) 
Ernest T. Smerdon, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil and Water) 


Jerome W. Sorenson, Jr., M.S., Professor (Crop Drying, Storing, and Pro- 
cessing ) 


Billy R. Stewart, M.S., Assistant Professor (Farm Structures) 
Dennis R. Stipe, B.S., Instructor (Farm Electrification) 
Lambert H. Wilkes, M.S., Associate Professor (Farm Power and Machinery) 


Animal Husbandry: 


Ogbourne D. Butler, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department 
Thomas C. Cartwright, Ph.D., Professor (Animal Breeding) 
Stanley P. Davis, Wool and Mohair Technician (Wool and Mohair) 
George F. Ellis, Jr., B.S., Assistant Professor (Animal Breeding) 
William C. Ellis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Ruminant Nutrition) 
Harold W. Franke, B.S., Instructor (Beef Cattle) 

Fred Hale, M.S., Professor (Swine Nutrition) 

John H. Jones, B.S., Professor (Feeding Investigations) 

General T. King, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Meats Investigation) 
Clifton M. Laywell, B.S., Instructor (Swine) 

John T. Morrow, Ph.D., Instructor (Physiology of Reproduction) 


John K. Riggs, M.S., Professor ( Beef Cattle Investigation) 
Anton M. Sorensen, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor (Physiology of Repro- 
duction) 


Biochemistry and Nutrition: 


Carl M. Lyman, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Proteins and 
Amino Acids) 
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Bennie J. Camp, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Poisonous Plants) 

J. R. Couch, Ph.D., Professor (Poultry Nutrition) 

Julius W. Dieckert, Ph.D., Associate Professor 

Harriott O. Kunkel, Ph.D., Professor (Large Animal Nutrition, Metabolism) 
Carter C. Litchfield, Assistant Professor 


John M. Prescott, Ph.D., Professor (Microorganisms Assays, Bacterial Me- 
tabolism) 


Raymond Reiser, Ph.D., Professor (Fat Metabolism, Insect Nutrition) 


Luther R. Richardson, Ph.D., Professor (Vitamins, Requirements, and Utili- 
zation) 


David Sharon, Instructor 


Dairy Science: 


Isaac W. Rupel, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Dairy Produc- 
tion) 


Murray A. Brown, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Dairy Production) 


Rudolph E. Leighton, Ph.D., Professor (Dairy Production) 
(On leave of absence 9-1-61 to 8-31-63) 


Albert V. Moore, Ph.D., Professor (Dairy Manufactures) 
Isaac I. Peters, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Dairy Manufactures) 
Carl Vanderzant, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Dairy Manufactures) 


Entomology: 


J. C. Gaines, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department 

Perry L. Adkisson, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Cotton Insects) 
Alfred H. Alex, B.S., Associate Professor (Apiculture) 

Robert K. Ashby, Foulbrood Inspector 

James R. Brazzel, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Cotton Insects) 


Claude J. Burgin, B.S., Chief Foulbrood Inspector and State Entomologist 
(Foulbrood Control) 


Horace R. Burke, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Insect Taxonomy) 
Ralph L. Hanna, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Cotton Insects) 
Donald R. King, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Pecan and Fruit) 
Ronald A. Moeller, B.S., Foulbrood Inspector 


Willis L. Owen, Jr., M.S., Associate Entomologist, Lubbock, Texas (Cotton 
Insects) 


Manning A. Price, M.S., Associate Professor (External Parasites) 
Neal M. Randolph, M.S., Associate Professor (Legume Insects) 
Henry J. Reinhard, B.S., Professor Emeritus (Insect Taxonomy) 
Oliver E. Shipp, M.S., Assistant Professor 

James K. Walker, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor (Cotton Insects) 
James N. Weaver, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Apiculture) 


Home Economics: 


Sylvia Cover, Ph.D., Professor (Food and Nutrition) 
Phyllis Drake, M.S., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 
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Robert L. Hotstetler, M.S., Instructor (Food and Nutrition) 
Sanford J. Ritchey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Food and Nutrition) 
Alice C. Stubbs, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 


Plant Sciences: 


David W. Rosberg, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Plant Path- 
ology) 


Jagdish V. Amin, Ph.D., Research Associate (Plant Physiology) 

Lee J. Ashworth, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Pathology) 
Luther S. Bird, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Pathology) 

Walter W. Heck, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Physiology) 
Howard E. Joham, Ph.D., Professor (Plant Physiology) 

F. R. H. Katterman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Physiology) 
Harry C. Lane, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Lubbock, Texas (Plant Physiology) 
Charles S. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Physiology) 

Page W. Morgan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Physiology) 

R. G. Reeves, Ph.D., Professor (Genetics) 

Walter H. Thames, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Nematology) 
Johannes P. Van Buijtenen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Silviculturist) 


Poultry Science: 


John H. Quisenberry, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Poultry 
Breeding and Administration) 


Robert L. Atkinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Turkey Feeding and Breed- 
ing) 

John W. Bradley, M.S., Farm Superintendent (Poultry Center Operation and 
Management) 


James R. Couch, Ph.D., Professor (Poultry Nutrition) 

Ronald E. Davies, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Poultry Nutrition) 
Charles W. Deyoe, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

Bill H. Doran, B.S., Instructor (Random Sample Tests) 


George H. Draper, M.S., Poultry Supervisor (National Poultry Improvement 
Plan) 


Roy C. Fanguy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Blood Antigens) 
Thomas M. Ferguson, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Histopathology) 
Frederick A. Gardner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Marketing Technology) 


Edmond L. Kosarek, B.S., Poultry Supervisor (National Poultry Improvement 
Plan) 


Willie F. Krueger, Ph.D., Professor (Incubation, Breeding, and Population 
Genetics) 


Cecil B. Ryan, M.S., Assistant Professor (Environmental Control) 


Joe N. Wakefield, B.S., Poultry Supervisor (National Poultry Improvement 
Plan) 


Range and Forestry: 


Charles L. Leinweber, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Range 
Management) 
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Robert A. Darrow, Ph.D., Professor (Brush Control) 

F. W. Gould, Ph.D., Associate Professor and Agrostology Curator 
Robert H. Haas, M.S., Assistant Professor (Brush Control) 

Donald L. Huss, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Grazing Management) 
Wayne G. McCully, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Grassland Management) 
Omer E. Sperry, Ph.D., Professor (Poisonous Range) 


Soil and Crop Sciences: 
William O. Trogdon, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department 


Agronomy Section 


Irvin M. Atkins, Ph.D., Agronomist (Small Grains) 
J. H. Barton, B.S., Soil and Water Conservation Specialist 
W. F. Bennett, Ph.D., Agricultural Chemist (Soil Laboratory) 


S. G. Black, M.S., Associate Cotton Specialist (Cotton) 
(On leave of absence.) 


Morris E. Bloodworth, Ph.D., Professor (Soil Physics) 

Anton J. Bockholt, M.S., Instructor (Corn Breeding) 

John Box, B.S., Agronomist (Fertilizers) 

Meta S. Brown, Ph.D., Professor (Cotton Cytogenetics) 

Augustus G. Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Fertility Investigation) 
Lee C. Coffey, Ph.D., Professor and Agronomist (Foundation Seed) 

Jesse W. Collier, Ph.D., Associate Agronomist (Corn Investigation) 

Fred C. Elliott, M.S., Agronomist (Cotton) 

John E. Endrizzi, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Cytogenetics) 

Flake L. Fisher, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Fertilizers) 

Curtis L. Godfrey, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil Classification) 

Ethan C. Holt, Ph.D., Professor (Grasses) 

George W. Kunze, Ph.D., Professor (Soil Mineralogy) 

George G. McBee, M.S., Pasture Specialist (Pastures) 

George A. Niles, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Breeding) 

A. C. Novosad, M.S., Seedstocks. Operations Manager 

Paul E. Pawlisch, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Cereal Crops) 

Lynn P. Pittard, B.S., Assistant Soil and Water Conservation Specialist 
Homer E. Rea, B.S., Associate Professor (Weed Control) 

Darrell T. Rosenow, M.S., Instructor (Sorghum) 

James D. Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Genetics and Plant Breeding) 
Ben R. Spears, M.S., Agronomist (General Agronomy) 

Raymond D. Staten, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Legumes): 

E. M. Trew, M.S., Agronomist (Pastures) 

Eli L. Whiteley, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil Management and New Crops) 
T. G. White, M.S., Instructor (Cotton Breeding) 
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Floriculture Section 


A. F. DeWerth, M.S., Professor (Floriculture) 
David A. Pate, M.S., Instructor (Floriculture) 


Horticulture Section 


Fred R. Brison, M.S., Professor 
Homer T. Blackhurst, Ph.D., Professor (Vegetable Breeding and Testing) 


Eugene E. Burns, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Processing and Post Harvest 
Physiology) 


Effin T. Graham, Assistant Professor 
Bluefford Hancock, B.S., Extension Horticulturist 
Hubert C. Mohr, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Vegetable Culture and Breeding) 


Donald R. Paterson, Ph.D., Associate Horticulturist (Nutrition, Vegetables, 
and Fruit) 


Durwood E. Speights, B.S., Assistant Professor 
James B. Storey, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Fruits and Nuts) 


Farm Service: 


James E. Roberts, M.S., Farm Manager 
Freddie A. Wolters, M.E., Superintendent 


Agricultural Analytical Services: 


L. R. Richardson, Ph.D., Professor and Head 
Ewing E. Brown, M.S., Research Scientist 
Cecil H. Dickson, M.S., Research Scientist (Analytical Chemistry) 


Assistant Director for Veterinary Research: 


Alvin A. Price, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Director for Veterinary Research and 
Dean of Veterinary Medicine (Anatomy) 


Charles H. Bridges, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professor (Pathology) 


Veterinary Medicine and Surgery: 


Melvin R. Calliham, D.V.M., Professor and Head of Department (Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery) 


Harold E. Redmond, D.V.M., Professor (Veterinary Medicine and Surgery) 


Veterinary Microbiology: 


Leland C. Grumbles, D.V.M., M.S., Professor and Head of Department (Mi- 
crobiology) 


Lamar H. Carroll, D.V.M., Instructor (Microbiology) 

Archie I. Flowers, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Poultry Pathologist) 
Ted E. Franklin, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Veterinary Microbiology) 
Charles F. Hall, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Poultry Pathologist) 
Fred C. Heck, Jr., B.S., Instructor 

John W. Huff, D.V.M., Assistant Professor (Veterinary Microbiology) 
Chester F. Meinecke, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Professor (Poultry Pathologist) 
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Richard W. Moore, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Veterinary Microbio- 
logy) 


Kenneth R. Pierce, D.V.M., Assistant Professor (Pathology) 
Veterinary Parasitology: 


Richard D. Turk, D.V.M., M.S., Professor and Head of Department (Veterinary 
Parasitology) 


Rurel R. Bell, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Veterinary Parasitology) 


Wildlife Management: 


W. B. Davis, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Mammalogy, Her- 
petology, Ecology) 


Richard J. Baldauf, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Fishery, Biology, Herpeto- 
logy) 


Dilford C. Carter, M.S., Instructor (Mammalogy) 

Richard B. Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Ecology, Biometry) 

Jack M. Inglis, M.S., Instructor (Ecology, Ornithology) 

Robert L. Spicer, M.S., Instructor (Ecology) 

Olof C. Wallmo, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Ecology, Wildlife Management) 


SUBSTATIONS 
Number 1—Beeville: 
Edward M. Neal, B.S., Superintendent 
Lucas Reyes, Junior Agronomist 


Number 2—Tyler: 


Paul R. Johnson, M.S., Superintendent 
Shannon E. Carpenter, B.S., Associate Dairy Husbandman 
Harry F. Morris, M.S., Horticulturist 
Bob H. Stone, M.S., Junior Economist 


Number 3—Angleton: 


James C. Smith, M.S., Superintendent 

George E. Cauthen, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Veterinarian 

James B. Henson, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Veterinarian (On leave) 
Brook E. Jeter, Jr., M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Marvin E. Riewe, M.S., Associate Agronomist 


Number 4—Beaumont: 


Lloyd E. Crane, Ph.D., Superintendent 

Clarence C. Bowling, M.S., Assistant Entomologist 
Nathan S. Evatt, M.S., Associate Agronomist 
William B. Gay, B.S., Training Consultant 

Harry R. Hudgins, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 
John E. Scott, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

James W. Stansel, M.S., Assistant Geneticist 
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Ralph M. Weihing, Ph.D., Agronomist 
John R. Wood, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 


Number 5—Temple: 

Richard M. Smith, Ph.D., Superintendent: 

Lewis E. Clark, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Elton D. Cook, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Ralph J. Hervey, M.S., Assistant Plant Pathologist 


Number 6—Denton: 

Daniel I. Dudley, B.S., Superintendent 

James H. Gardenhire, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Pat A. Rich, M.S., Junior Agronomist 

Charles O. Spence, M.S., Associate County Agent and Assistant Agronomist 


Number 7—Spur: 

Paul T. Marion, M.S., Superintendent 

William P. Hatchett, B.S., Junior Agronomist 

Earl D. Robison, B.S., Assistant Range Specialist 
William J. Waldrip, M.S., Assistant Range Specialist 


Number 8—Lubbock: 

Charles E. Fisher, M.S., Superintendent 
Donald L. Jones, M.S., Agronomist Emeritus 
Robert E. Karper, Ph.D., Agronomist Emeritus 
Jack G. King, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 
Jack H. Kyle, Ph.D., Assistant Horticulturist 


Harry C. Lane, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Physiology) 
(On leave of absence) 


James S. Newman, M.S., Assistant Agronomist (Irrigation) 
W. L. Owen, Jr., M.S., Associate Entomologist 

Alexander Pope, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Levon L. Ray, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Harvey J. Walker, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

James H. Valentine, Ph.D., Area Soil Chemist 


Number 9—Trans-Pecos: 
Livestock Unit 


Aurelious A. Melton, M.S., Associate Animal Husbandman 


Soils and Crops Unit 
Earnest L. Thaxton, Jr., M.S., Associate Agronomist 


Number 12—Chillicothe: 
Keith A. Lahr, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 
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Number 14—Sonora: 

William T. Hardy, D.V.M., Superintendent 

Fred R. Campbell, M.S., Assistant Animal Husbandman 
Oscar L. Carpenter, Junior Animal Husbandman 

Charles L. Livingston, Jr., D.V.M., Assistant Veterinarian 
Leo B. Merrill, Ph.D., Associate Range Management 


Number 15—Weslaco: 


Walter R. Cowley, M.S., Superintendent 

Jack C. Bailey, B.S., Junior Entomologist 

Charles A. Burleson, M.S., Associate Agronomist 
Rumaldo T. Correa, M.S., Assistant Horticulturist 
Herbert A. Dean, M.S., Associate Entomologist 
Cleveland J. Gerard, Ph.D., Associate Soil Physicist 
Jack L. Hubbard, M.S., Associate Agronomist 

Paul W. Leeper, M.S., Associate Horticulturist 
Norman P. Maxwell, M.S., Associate Horticulturist 
J. Neal Pratt, Ph.D., Area Agronomist 

Michael F. Schuster, B.S., Assistant Entomologist 
Bailey Sleeth, Ph.D., Pathologist 

Dan A. Wolfenbarger, Ph.D., Associate Entomologist 


Number 16—Iowa Park: 


Lester E. Brooks, B.S., Superintendent 
Virgil I. Woodfin, B.S., Junior Horticulturist 


Number 17—Ysleta: 


Paul J. Lyerly, Ph.D., Research Coordinator Trans-Pecos Area and Superin- 
tendent 


James J. Hefner, M.S., Assistant Plant Pathologist 
D. S. Logan, Jr., B.S., Junior Animal Husbandman 
Donald E. Longenecker, Ph.D., Associate Agronomist 


Number 18—Prairie View: 

John C. Williams, M.S., Professor and Superintendent 
Roscoe W. Lewis, Ph.D., Professor 

Oliver E. Smith, M.S., Associate Professor 

Johnnie J. Woods, M.S., Associate Professor 


Number 19—Winter Haven: 


Bruce A. Perry, Ph.D., Superintendent 
John M. Creel, Jr., B.S., Assistant Agronomist 
James A. Harding, M.S., Assistant Entomologist 
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Number 20—Stephenville: 


Byron C. Langley, M.S., Superintendent 
Tom E. Denman, B.S., Associate Horticulturist 


Number 21—Gonzales: 
Arthur A. Camp, Ph.D., Superintendent 
Hugh T. Cartrite, D.V.M., Associate Poultry Pathologist 


Number 23—McGregor: 


Henry O. Hill, B.S., C.E., Superintendent 

William H. Carter, Accountant 

Walter E. Kruse, M.S., Assistant Animal Husbandman 

Milton J. Norris, M.S., Agronomist 

J. Maurice Shelton, Ph.D., Associate Animal Husbandman and Geneticist 
Olin J. Tippitt, B.B.A., Farm Superintendent 


Dairy Investigations, Titus County: 


John A. Lancaster, M.S., Associate Agronomist and Project Supervisor 


East Texas Pasture Investigations, Lufkin: 


Elton K. Crouch, B.S., Associate Animal Husbandman, In Charge 


Fruit Investigations, Montague: 


Uriel A. Randolph, M.S., Associate Horticulturist 


Plant Disease Investigations, Yoakum: 


Arthur L. Harrison, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist 
Thurman E. Boswell, M.S., Assistant Plant Pathologist 


Poultry Disease Laboratory: 
Robert L. Kilgore, Associate Poultry Pathologist 


Poultry Disease Investigations, East Texas: 
Robert L. Clifford, Jr., D.V.M., Associate Poultry Pathologist 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, Citrus and Vegetable Training Center: 
Percy W. Rohrbaugh, Ph.D., Professor and Project Director 

Julius L. Heinis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

Richard A. Hensz, M.S., Instructor 

Robert F. Leyden, Ph.D., Associate Professor 

Rex B. Reinking, M.S., Instructor 


Texas Technological College: 


James W. Graves, M.S., Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics) 
Clark Harvey, Ph.D., Professor (Agronomy) 
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Chester C. Jaynes, M.S., Assistant Professor (Agronomy) 
Walter B. Rogers, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 


Tomato Disease Investigations, Jacksonville: 
Paul A. Young, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist 


Big Spring Field Station, Big Spring: 
Earl Burnett, Ph.D., Superintendent (USDA-SWCRD) (Soil Scientist) 
Norman H. Welch, M.S., Soil Scientist (USDA-SWCRD) 


U. S. D. A. Southwestern Great Plains Field Station: 
Charles E. Van Doren, B.S., Superintendent (USDA-SWCRD) 
Norris E. Daniels, M.S., Associate Entomologist 

George F. Ellis, Jr., B.S., Assistant Animal Husbandman 
Kenneth B. Porter, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Allen F. Wiese, Ph.D., Agronomist 


Blacklands Experimental Watershed, Riesel: 
Ralph W. Baird, M.S., Project Supervisor (USDA-SWCRD) 


THE TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
Headquarters Staff (As of December 1, 1961) 


Administration: 


John E. Hutchison, M.S., Director 

J. D. Prewit, B.S., Associate Director 

W. N. Williamson, D.P.A., Assistant Director 

D. C. Pfannstiel, Ph.D., Assistant Director 

Mrs. Florence W. Low, M.S., Assistant Director for Home Economics 


Mrs. Gladys D. Kolander, M.S., Home Economics State Home Demonstration 
Agent 


V. G. Young, B.S., State Agricultural Agent 
A. H. Walker, M.S., State Agricultural Leader 
C. H. Doerge, B.S., Executive Assistant 


Information: 


Tad Moses, Agricultural Editor 

Robert H. Cullen, Artist 

Herbert O. Evans, B.S., Assistant Editor 

R. B. Hickerson, Radio Editor 

Mrs. Dorothy Holland, B.S., Assistant Editor—Publications 
James S. Hunt, B.S., Assistant Editor—Photography 

A. B. Kennerly, M.S., Assistant Editor 

Floyd A. Kiker, Artist 

Mary Mahoney, B.S., Assistaut Editor—Home Economics 
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Joan Moore, B.F.A., Artist 

J. W. Potts, M.S., Assistant Editor 

J. T. Sloan, M.S., Visual Aids Specialist 
Mary Grace Wilhelm, B.S., Assistant Editor 


Studies and Training: 
Ben D. Cook, Ph.D., Studies and Training Specialist 


Reports: 
Kate Adele Hill, Ph.D., Reports Analyst 


4-H Club: 


Floyd D. Lynch, M.Ed., State 4-H Club Leader 

Marshall E. Crouch, B.S., Assistant State 4-H Club Leader 
Edward F. Schlutt, Ph.D., Associate State 4-H Club Leader 
Peggy Wilsford, B.S., Assistant State 4-H Club Leader 
Erma Wines, B.S., Assistant State 4-H Club Leader 


Home Economics: 


Wanda Barkley, M.S., Specialist in Home Management 

Rheba Boyles, M.A., Clothing Specialist 

Margaret Bracher, M.S., District Agent, District 9 

Thelma Casey, B.S., District Agent, District 7 

Mrs. Gwendolyne Clyatt, B.S., Specialist in Consumer Marketing Information 
Mary Cothran, B.S., District Agent, District 5 

Bonnie Cox, M.Ed., Organization Specialist 

Maeona Cox, M.S., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 

Mrs. Tom Joyce Cunningham, B.S., District Agent, District 4 
Fannie Brown Eaton, M.A., Clothing Specialist 

Irene Gromatzky, M.A., District Agent, District 12 

Graham Hard, Ph.D., Clothing Specialist 

Mrs. Annie Mae Hatchett, M.Ed., District Agent, District 11 
Fern Hodge, B.S., District Agent, District 3 

Mrs. Eloise Johnson, M.A., Specialist in Family Life Education 
Mrs. Roberta Johnson, B.S., District Agent, District 6 

Annie Lucy Lane, B.S., District Agent, District 8 

Louise Mason, M.S., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 

Lucille Moore, M.S., Recreation Specialist 

Mrs. Doris Myers, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Districts 8 and 11 
Mrs. Eula Newman, M.H.E.Ed., Specialist in Home Management 


Mrs. Minna Perry, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Districts 10 
and 12 


Frances Reasonover, M.A., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 
Mary Routh, M.A., Clothing Specialist 
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Mrs. Aubrey Russell, M.A., District Agent, District 2 

Mrs. Elsie Short, M.A., Specialist in Home Management 

Charlotte Tomkins, M.Ed., Specialist in Housing and Home Furnishings 
Marie Tribble, M.S., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 


Johnnie Lou Weatherly, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Districts 
5 and 9 


Leota White, B.S., District Agent 
Claudia Williams, M.S., District Agent, District 10 
Edith Lois Wilson, B.S., District Agent, District 1 


Agriculture: 


William S. Allen, B.S. Agricultural Engineer 

Charles K. Baker, M.S., Economist in Farm Organization 
Jack H. Barton, B.S., Specialist in Soil and Water Conservation 
Clifton H. Bates, M.S., Farm Management Specialist 

Floyd Z. Beanblossom, M.S., Poultry Marketing Specialist 
William F. Bennett, Ph.D., Soil Chemist 

S. Glenn Black, M.S., Associate Cotton Specialist 

John Box, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 

David W. Brown, Ph.D., Economist in Management 

Reagan V. Brown, M.S., Rural Sociologist 

Larry L. Burleson, M.S., Organization Specialist 

Russell G. Burwell, B.S., District Agent, District 8 

Alfred D. L. Byrd, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 11 
Shannon E. Carpenter, B.S., Area Dairy Specialist 

William O. Cawley, M.S., Assistant Poultry Husbandman 
Robert G. Cherry, M.A., Economist—Management and Policy 
O. B. Clifton, M.S., Program Specialist 

Lee C. Coffey, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Edwin H. Cooper, B.S., Specialist in Wildlife Conservation 
James W. Davis, Jr., B.S., Dairy Specialist 

James A. Deer, M.S., Area Entomologist 

James S. Denton, Jr., B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 10 
Fred C. Elliott, M.S., Cotton Specialist 

William H. Friend, B.S., Area Horticulturist 

Connie F. Garner, M.S., Associate Entomologist 

Joseph M. Glover, Jr., B.S., District Agent, District 10 

James A. Gray, M.S., Animal Husbandman 

Byron J. Greiman, Ph.D., Area Livestock Specialist 

William W. Grisham, Jr., B.S., District Agent, District 1 
Billy C. Gunter, B.S., Area Agronomist 

Bluefford G. Hancock, M.S., Horticulturist 

R. J. Hodges, Jr., B.S., District Agent, District 9 
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Garlyn O. Hoffman, M.S., Range Specialist 

Roy Lee Huckabee, B.S., District Agent, District 7 

Thomas K. Hunter, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 3 
Jack E. Jenkins, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 4 
Sidney L. Jenkins, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 8 
John H. Jones, B.S., Animal Husbandman 

Welton H. Jones, B.S., District Agent, District 2 

Carroll W. Keese, M.S., Agricultural Engineer—lIrrigation 

Rex Page Kennedy, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 12 
Robert H. Kensing, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 7 
Robert C. Lambe, Ph.D., Area Specialist in Plant Pathology 

John E. Larsen, Ph.D., Horticulturist—Vegetables 

Ripley S. Loftis, B.S., Area Resource Development Specialist, District 5 
George G. McBee, M.S., Pasture Specialist 

John G. McHaney, M.S., Economist 

Lawrence A. Maddox, Jr., B.S., Animal Husbandman 

James I. Mallett, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 5 
Garland R. Marshall, B.S., Resource Development Specialist 

Ted Martin, B.S., District Agent, District 4 

Archie M. Meekma, M.S., Dairy Specialist 

Marshall M. Miller, M.S., Associate Poultry Marketing Specialist 
Clarence J. Murphrey, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 1 
Weldon H. Newton, M.S., Assistant Entomologist 

Cecil A. Parker, M.S., Farm Management Specialist 

Carol M. Patterson, D.V.M., Veterinarian 

Lynn P. Pittard, B.S., Assistant Soil and Water Conservation Specialist 
Jerold F. Pittman, M.S., Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Specialist 
James E. Poore, Assistant District Leader Rodent Control Service 
Thomas E. Prater, M.S.; Farm Management Specialist 

Joseph Neal Pratt, Ph.D., Area Agronomist, Districts 10 and 12 

Bobby Joe Ragsdale, M.S., Associate Range Specialist 

Beverly G. Reeves, B.S., Cotton Ginning and Mechanization Specialist 
Curtis W. Richardson, Ph.D., Area Dairy Specialist 

Richard L. Ridgway, Ph.D., Associate Entomologist 

Joseph H. Rothe, B.S., District Agent, District 12 

Robert Lee Rushing, M.Ed., Area Resource Development Specialist 
John J. Seibert, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 2 
Frank W. Sheppard, M.Ed., Resource Development Specialist 

David W. Sherrill, B.S., Area Irrigation Specialist, Districts 1 and 2 
Raymond D. Siegmund, B.S., District Agent, District 6 

James G. Simmons, B.S., District Agent, District 3 

Harlan E. Smith, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist 

William A. Smith, B.S., Forestry Specialist 
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Roy W. Snyder, M.S., Meats Specialist 

Ben R. Spears, M.S., Agronomist 

Charles O. Spence, M.S., Area Agronomist, District 4 

Paul R. Stebbins, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 9 
John H. Surovik, B.S., District Agent, District 5 

Thomas D. Tanksley, Jr., M.Ed., Animal Husbandman 

Charles A. Taylor, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 6 
John G. Thomas, B.S., Area Entomologist 

Uel D. Thompson, M.S., Animal Husbandman 

Ernest M. Trew, Jr., M.S., Pasture Specialist 

Edward Uvacek, Jr., M.S., Livestock Marketing Specialist 

James H. Valentine, M.S., Area Soil Chemist 

Silver Whitsett, B.S., District Agent, District 11 

Benjamin C. Wormeli, M.S., Poultry Husbandman 


THE TEXAS ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION 


(This staff listing does not include employees who are also members of the 
College teaching staff and whose names appear in the General Faculty section 
of this catalogue.) 


F. J. Benson, M.S., Dean of Engineering 

G. P. Blevins, B.B.A., Executive Assistant 

A. C. Wamble, B.S., Research Engineer 

W. W. Meinke, Ph.D., Associate Research Chemist 
Stanley P. Clark, B.S., Associate Research Engineer 

D. Deacon, Ph.D., Associate Research Chemist 

R. Bradley, B.S., Associate Research Economist 

. Gibbons, Ph.D., Assistant Research Chemist 

E. Fite, M.S., Assistant Research Engineer 

H. Chang, Ph.D., Assistant Research Radiobiologist 


C. Brusse, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 
(On active Military Leave) 


. E. Neelley, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 


Haro oo 


we Thompson, B.S., Assistant Research Economist 
R. Shelton, BBA. Assistant Research Economist 

B. Pace, M.S., Assistant Research Radiobiologist 

. J. A. Zeller, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 

. Morrison, B.S., Assistant Research Mathematician 

. R. Jennings, M.S., Research Assistant 

. L. Lawson, B.S., Research Assistant 

. T. Lawhon, B.S., Research Assistant 

. J. Harlan, B.B.A., Research Assistant 

. C. Mitchell, B.A., Research Assistant 

. A. Polaski, B.S., Research Assistant 


ee 
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F. W. Smith, M.S., Operations Chief 
L. J. Horn, B.S., Engineering Writer 


THE TEXAS ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 
Administration: 


Harold D. Bearden, Director 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Frank J. Konecny, Executive Assistant 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.Ed., 1940. 


Ernest A. Wentrcek, Administrative Assistant 


Vocational Industrial Teacher Education: 


Basil M. Hackney, Teacher Trainer 
B.B.A., Baylor, 1940; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1951. 


Johnnie B. Whiteley, Teacher Trainer 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1950; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Malcolm D. Darrow, Teacher Trainer 
B.S., Arizona, 1933. 


Supervisory Development Training: 


Leonard K. Jonas, Chief Instructor 
B.S., Trinity, 1950; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1958. 


Vergil B. Clark, Instructor 
B.S., Austin Peay College, 1951; M.S., Tennessee, 1953. 


William A. Dow, Instructor 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1940. 


Elmer F. Frede, Instructor 


Wesley B. Mansfield, Instructor 
B.A., Baylor, 1942; M.A., 1951. 


Raymond F. Matthews, Instructor 
William H. Poe, Instructor 


Rural Electric Line Crew Training: 


Edward W. Kerlick, Chief Instructor 
Grayson E. Baker, Instructor 

Kirby N. Jackson, Instructor 

Billy Jack Jones, Instructor 
Kenneth E. Rogers, Instructor 

Troy S. Watson, Instructor 


Water and Sewage Works Training: 


Ivan I. Ronhovde, Chief Instructor 
James R. Bryan, Instructor 
James A. Wilson, Instructor 


William A. Mixon, Instructor 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1952. 
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Instructional Materials Service: 


D. Bart Phipps, Instructional Materials Writer for Piping Trades 


P. Albert Washer, Instructional Materials Writer for Petroleum Refining 
Industry 
B.S., Colorado School of Mines, 1926. 


Municipal Electric Employee Training: 


Edward F. Nauert, Instructor 


Police Training: 


Wallace D. Beasley, Chief Instructor 
B.S., Abilene Christian College 


Edwin E. Powell, Instructor 
B.A., Hardin-Simmons, 1932 


David C. Betts, Instructor 


Firemen Training: 

Henry D. Smith, Chief Instructor 
James A. Bland, Instructor 
James R. Dobson, Instructor 
John R. Rauch, Instructor 

Tom W. Robinson, Instructor 
Paul R. Williams, Instructor 


Heavy Construction Equipment Technicians and Operators School: 


Anthony L. Kramer, Chief Instructor 


Charlie W. Brannan, Instructor 
B.S., LeTourneau Technical Institute, 1949. 


Alvin W. Jones, Instructor 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1952. 


LaRue W. Jones, Instructor 


THE TEXAS TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE 


(This staff listing does not include employees who are also members of the 
College teaching staff and whose names appear in the General Faculty sec- 
tion of this catalogue.) 


F. J. Benson, M.S., Executive Officer 

G. P. Blevins, B.B.A., Executive Assistant 

F. H. Scrivner, B.S., Research Engineer 

R. N. Traxler, Ph.D., Research Engineer 

C. V. Wootan, M.S., Associate Research Economist 
H. G. Meuth, B.S., Research Assistant 

C. R. Haning, M.B.S., Research Assistant 

J. L. Buffington, M.S., Research Assistant 

H. A. Richards, M.S., Research Assistant 

J. R. Ginn, B.S., Research Assistant 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


In his address at the opening of the college on October 4, 1876, Governor 
Richard Coke, first Chairman of the Board of Directors, outlined the following 
basic philosophy on which this college was founded and on which it has grown: 


“The aim and mission of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas is, while preparing the young men of Texas for 
the high duties of American citizenship, at the same time to train 
their intelligence in the methods and appliances of science, and 
their hands for the skills which shall utilize them in the every 
day pursuits of life... ” 


For 86 years the College has offered to young men superior opportunities 
for educational development while at the same time remaining dedicated to 
the principles of the original founders as expressed by Governor Coke: 


“Tt has been the constant aim of the board ... to bring down 
to the lowest possible figure the cost of an education which shall 
be at the same time thorough, liberal, and practical... ” 


From its small beginning with six students and a faculty of six professors 
in 1876, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas has been: built into 
one of the great technical schools of the nation, offering classroom training 
coordinated with the various extension and research centers established on its 
campus. Each year over 7,000 young men live on its campus; attend its class~ 
es; work in its shops, agricultural centers, and laboratories; study in its li- 
braries; participate in its excellent ROTC program; play in its nationally 
recognized intramural program; and benefit from the many cultural activities, 
including religious, of the campus and the community. To them it offers 
broad opportunities for learning a profession and for developing into men 
capable of thinking intelligently and reasonably so that they can contribute 
to the growth of a more enlightened society. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, like the land grant 
institutions in other states of the Union, owes its origin to the Morrill Act, 
which was approved by Congress July 2, 1862. This act provided for the do- 
nation of a specified amount of public lands to the several states and terri- 
tories. Proceeds from the sale of these lands were to constitute a perpetual 
fund, the principal of which should remain forever undiminished. The inter- 
est from this fund was to be used for the support of at least one technological 
college whose objective must be, without excluding other scientific and class- 
ical studies and including military tactics, to teach branches of learning per- 
taining to agriculture and mechanic arts in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the various pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life. The Legislature of Texas accepted the provisions of the 
congressional legislation in 1866, and $174,000 was realized from the sale of 
lands set aside under the Act. Before the College opened, this fund had 
grown to $209,000 through the addition of accrued interest. 


In April, 1871, the Legislature provided for the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. A commission created for the purpose 
of locating the college accepted the offer made by the citizens of Brazos 
County and located the institution on a tract of 2,416 acres of land in that 
county. The College was formally opened and instruction began on October 
4, 1876. Its educational activities have been enlarged as the need for such 
expansion became evident. At the present time both undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction are offered not only in the fields of agriculture and engineer- 
ing but also in liberal arts, science, education, business administration, and 
veterinary medicine. 
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LOCATION 


The community of College Station has grown around the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. This town boasts of churches representing 
the leading denominations, an excellent public school system, and adequate 
shopping districts to serve its citizens. Nearby Bryan supplements these ad- 
vantages. 


College Station is located 100 miles north of Houston, 100 miles east of 
Austin, and 170 miles south of Dallas. State highways, Greyhound Bus Lines, 
and Continental Airlines serve to connect College Station with the rest of 
the state. Easterwood Field, the College airport, is located approximately 
two miles from the Campus. 


ACCREDITATION 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Association of 
Texas Colleges and Universities, and the Texas Education Agency. The cur- 
ricula in architecture are accredited by the National Architectural Accrediting 
Board, and the veterinary medicine degree program is accredited by the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association Council on Education. All of the under- 
graduate engineering curricula leading to a degree are accredited by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. Other accrediting agencies 
which have approved programs offered at the College are the American 
Chemical Society and the American Council on Education for Journalism. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


The purchase from time to time of additional land adjacent to the original 
tract has increased the land owned by the College in Brazos County to ap- 
proximately 5,200 acres. Additional holdings include a 3,192-acre plantation 
in Burleson County used for experimental purposes and 411 acres in Kimble 
County for the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 


The physical plant of the college includes buildings with a total valuation 
of approximately $30,000,000. Included among these buildings are the Nu- 
clear Science Center, the Data Processing Center, the Memorial Student Cen- 
ter, the Cushing Memorial Library, the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library, 
the Richard Coke Building, the G. Rollie White Coliseum, the All Faiths Cha- 
pel, the auditorium, hospital, Y.M.C.A., supply store, office buildings, numer- 
ous classroom buildings with laboratory and research facilities for the various 
departments, and many barns providing facilities for handling the various 
classes of livestock used in demonstration and laboratory work in the Schools 
of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine. Recent additions include the W. T. 
Doherty Petroleum Engineering Building, the Nuclear Science Center, the 
Plant Sciences Building, new wings added to the Physics Building and to 
the ROTC Building; and the remodeling and air conditioning of several of 
the older buildings on the campus. New facilities for the Division of Archi- 
tecture are to be completed soon. ‘Twenty-three dormitories are located 
conveniently on the campus, and two dining halls are in operation. In addi- 
tion to dormitories for single students, the College operates 776 apartments 
for married students in areas near the campus. 


Athletic facilities consist of a stadium, field house and natatorium, base- 
ball diamond and bleachers, golf course, and numerous tennis courts and 
practice fields. A new outdoor swimming pool is under construction. 


The value of the physical plant has grown to approximately $54,000,000 
and a good foundation has been laid at the College for instruction, for in- 
vestigation, and for extension by means of financial aid secured from both 
the Congress and the State Legislature. 


SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Academic training at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
is supervised by the Schools of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 
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Military Sciences, Veterinary Medicine, and the Graduate School. The School 
of Veterinary Medicine is a degree-granting school, admission to which is 
obtained only after completion of the program in pre-veterinary medicine 
and selection within the quota to be admitted for the session under considera- 
tion. The ROTC program is under the supervision of the School of Military 
Sciences. The Graduate School assists graduate students in developing and 
pursuing individual educational programs. More detailed information con- 
cerning its administration and the degrees which may be earned will be found 
in the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


For administrative purposes the 47 departments and divisions of in- 
struction are assigned to the several schools as follows: 


School of Agriculture 


Agricultural Economics and Sociology Entomology 
Agricultural Education Plant Sciences 
Agricultural Engineering Poultry Science 


Animal Husbandry Range and Forestry 
Biochemistry and Nutrition Soil and Crop Sciences 
Dairy Science Wildlife Management 


School of Arts and Sciences 


Biology Health and Physical Education 
Business Administration History and Government 


Chemistry Journalism 

Economics Mathematics 

Education and Psychology Modern Languages 

English Oceanography and Meteorology 
Geography Physics 


School of Engineering 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Architecture 

Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Graphics 


School of Military Sciences 
Air Science 


Geology and Geophysics 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Nuclear Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 


Military Science and Tactics 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


Veterinary Anatomy Veterinary Pathology 
Veterinary Medicine Veterinary Physiology 

and Surgery and Pharmacology 
Veterinary Microbiology Veterinary Public Health 
Veterinary Parasitology 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Cushing Memorial Library: The main College library, which serves also 
as the research library of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and of 
the Texas Agricultural Extension Service, is in a centrally located, air con- 
ditioned building housing a collection of over 317,000 volumes of books, peri- 
odicals, government documents, and other library materials. 


The library is a federal depository for United States government docu- 
ments on a selective basis. Over 2,500 periodicals and other serials are cur- 
rently received, along with 53 state, national, and foreign newspapers. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to obtaining important foreign language periodi- 
cals in all areas. Although the library has been developed chiefly along re- 
ference and technical lines, a good general reading collection has been as- 
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sembled. Generous contributions from A. and M. Mothers’ Clubs throughout 
the State have been used to increase substantially the collection of fiction and 
non-technical popular material. The careful selection of new books in both 
technical and non-technical areas keeps the collection abreast of modern 
thought. A well-trained staff of librarians is on duty at all times. 


The more important reference works, including indexing and abstracting 
services, are shelved in the General Reference Room, second floor. Specialized 
reference materials in science and agriculture are shelved in the Science and 
Agriculture Reference Room on the same floor. State and federal documents 
are to be found in the Documents Division, third floor. Microfilm and micro- 
card machines are provided for reading materials in this form. 


Individual study carrels are provided in the bookstacks for the use of 
graduate students and faculty members and may be assigned on a semester 
basis. With the exception of periodicals, government documents, and certain 
books temporarily reserved by departments for reference or required reading, 
all books are loaned for home use for a period of two weeks with the privi- 
lege of renewal for the same length of time. Bound volumes of periodicals 
may be charged out by graduate students for over-night use only. 


Normally the library is open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through 
Friday; Saturday, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon; and Sunday, from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
On holidays and between terms, the library is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
weekdays, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays, and is closed on Sundays.. 


Texas Engineers Library: This special branch library, established in 1941 
by the Texas State Board of Registration for Professional Engineers in co- 
operation with the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, is housed 
in the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library Building adjacent to the main col- 
lege library. The collection consists of over 70,000 volumes of books, periodi- 
cals, and other library materials in all areas of engineering. The collection 
is well balanced but is especially strong in aeronautics, air-conditioning, high- 
way engineering, concrete, hydrology, sanitary engineering, petroleum, and 
welding. Over 1,400 periodicals and other serials are currently received, in- 
cluding many in foreign languages and some English translations of Soviet 
technicial journals. The library is a depository for all unclassified technical 
reports of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The library is modern and well-lighted with stacks open to the public. 
It is open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on weekdays and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon. The library is closed on Sundays. 


Veterinary Library: This branch library is located at the east end of 
the first floor of the Veterinary Medicine Building and is open from 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. on weekdays, and from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays. The library 
is closed on Sundays. It is primarily a reference library with 9,500 volumes 
of books and periodicals in the fields covered by the curriculum in the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. The library subscribes to 410 American and 
foreign periodicals and receives pertinent publications from other colleges 
and experiment stations. 


Architecture Library: This branch library, located on the fourth floor 
of the Academic Building, furnishes reading room space and offers reference 
service from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily and from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. It is closed Saturdays and Sundays. The collection, numbering 
over 4,600 volumes of carefully selected books and periodicals, provides ma- 
terials in this specialized field for both students and faculty. 


Business Administration Library: Another branch of the College Library, 
this collection consists of 4,000 volumes of books and periodicals in the many 
areas of business administration, such as accounting, insurance, marketing, 
business law. Over 153 periodicals are currently received and a file of an- 
nual reports of corporations is carefully maintained. The library is located in 
the west end of the first floor of Francis Hall. It is open from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. weekdays and is closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Chemistry Library: This newest branch library, housed on the fourth 
floor of the Chemistry Building, consists of a collection of 2,100 volumes of 
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books and periodicals which have been carefully selected for their value as 
reference material for chemistry. The library is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
a from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. on weekdays. It is closed on Saturdays and Sun- 
ays. 


Other Libraries: Many departments maintain working collections of 
books and periodicals for use within the departments. Some of the collec- 
tions are fairly large and well organized; others are small but very well 
chosen. Use of these libraries is restricted by the departments concerned. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas conducts a summer 
session consisting of two terms of six weeks each for the benefit of both 
graduate and undergraduate students. 


During the summer session courses are offered in most of the depart- 
ments and are selected to meet the needs of the regular college students. Em- 
phasis is also placed on planning a program for teachers and administrators 
who wish to do advanced work. A number of departments offer sufficient 
work for the Master’s degree to be earned by attendance during the summer 
months. Instruction during the summer session is given by members of the 
A. and M. College faculty and by teachers of prominence from other institu- 
tions. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not a coeducational 
institution. Under present regulations, however, ladies are permitted to at- 
tend the summer session as special students, not candidates for degrees. 


A separate catalogue for the summer session giving course offerings and 
other pertinent information is published each spring and is available on re- 
quest from the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Any person who desires to apply for admission to the College should 
write to the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas, for a formal application blank. The applicant 
should complete the form according to the directions printed thereon and 
return it to the Admissions Office. If the applicant has attended any other 
college or university, he must submit a complete, official, and original tran- 
script from each institution previously attended. In such a case, the college 
transcript will serve in lieu of the high school transcript required of those 
who have had high school attendance only. It is extremely important that 
these credentials be submitted in advance of registration. If this cannot be 
done, the applicant should bring them at the opening of the session. Without 
the credentials the applicant cannot be admitted, and valuable time will be 
lost if he has to send for them after arriving at the College. 


When admission requirements have been satisfied, the Director of Ad- 
missions will then send the applicant a letter of acceptance, a room reserva- 
tion card, and a physical examination form to be filled out by a physician. 
The physical examination report must be completed and returned to the Ad- 
missions Office prior to the date of registration for classes. 


All applicants for admission to the College must be of good moral char- 
acter, at least sixteen years old, and free from contagious or infectious dis- 
eases. Since the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not a co- 
educational institution, only men are admitted to the regular session. 


A high school student who is eligible for admission to college and who 
wishes to enter during the summer may well consider the opportunities of 
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combining study and recreation at the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. Excellent studying, living, and recreational 
facilities are available at this beautiful Kimble County campsite in the heart 
of the Texas hill country. Application blanks for admission to the Adjunct 
may be obtained from the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Of High School Graduates: An applicant must have graduated from a 
properly accredited secondary school with a minimum of 15 units (credits) 
acceptable to the College for entrance purposes. Superior students with unit 
deficiencies will be considered on the basis of their merit. The applicant who 
does not meet the above requirement or who falls within the lowest one-fourth 
of his high school class may be required to make a satisfactory showing on 
tests prescribed by the College. Generally this means tests given by the 
College although results of College Entrance Examination Board tests will 
be acceptable for this purpose. 


The 15 acceptable entrance credits shall include four units in English, 
two units in the social sciences, two units in algebra, one unit in plane geome- 
try, one unit in a natural science, and five acceptable elective units. It is 
recommended that the five elective units include additional courses from the 
following subject areas: foreign languages, mathematics, natural sciences, 
social sciences, and speech. Applicants for admission to engineering and the 
natural sciences curricula must present trigonometry, one-half unit, in addi- 
tion to the algebra and plane geometry requirements as stated above. Such 
applicants are also strongly advised to present one-half unit in solid geometry. 
Three units in English and two units in a foreign language may be substituted 
for the four units required in English. Applicants are advised to take biology, 
chemistry, or physics in satisfying the natural science requirements. More 
than the minimum of one unit in the natural sciences should be presented if 
possible. 


A maximum of three units from the following subject areas may be used 
as a part of the elective credits: 


SUBJECT UNITS SUBJECT UNITS 
Advanced Mathematics ........ W% Drawing.) eee 18t0 23 
Agriculture, General ............ it Distributive Education ........ 2 
Agriculture, Vocational ...... 1 to 3 Home & Family Life ............ 1% to 1 
DATES lel 5 rep ae nd evil J sh Home: Making (2:24) 14 to 1 
Business Arithmetic .............. % to 1 Journalism: . 2222.4 ee 1 
Bible: Ais ie sa eee oe ee % to 1 Junior Business Training .... i 
Bookkeeping 2 ee A TeotOd MUSIC} 4.02.3 hes eee 1 
Commercial Geography ........ W% Typing 72.2.0 oe ee % to 1 
Commercial Law .................. Wy Shopwork {22.5.2 ee 1 to 3 


By Examination: Any or all of} the scholarship requirements for admis- 
sion may be met by passing the entrance examinations. These will be held 
at the beginning of each semester under the supervision of the College 
authorities and will cover all the subjects required or accepted for admission 
as outlined above. Candidates desiring to take examinations at the College 
should notify the Director of Admissions well in advance of registration. 


By Individual Approval: An applicant over twenty-one years of age who 
has not recently attended school and who cannot satisfy the entrance require- 
ments in full may be admitted without examination, subject to the following 
requirements: 


1. He must make application on the official entrance blanks. 


2. He must furnish evidence that his preparation is substantially equiva- 
lent to that required of other applicants and that he possesses the ability 
and seriousness of purpose necessary to pursue his studies with profit to him- 
self and to the satisfaction of the College. 
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3. He must show by a test in composition that he has an adequate com- 
mand of the English language. 


4. The candidate should forward his credentials to the Director of Ad- 
missions in advance of his coming, but in no case will he be admitted without 
a personal interview. 


A student admitted by individual approval will not be considered a 
candidate for a degree until he has satisfied the entrance requirements in full. 


Of Superior Students: Any superior student, as indicated by his entrance 
tests and his high school record, who presents evidence of outstanding prepa- 
ration in any subject matter field may be relieved of the introductory course 
in that field and permitted to substitute another course with the approval 
of the dean of his school provided he passes a validating examination in the 
course with a grade of C or better. 


Of College Transfer Students: Admission to advanced standing may be 
granted to an applicant who has satisfied the requirements as outlined below: 


An applicant who has attended another college or university must be 
eigible to return to that institution and also must have for each of the last 
two semesters, or for the total record if less than two semesters of attend- 
gree) a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses under- 
taken. 


An official transcript of the record at each college or university previous- 
ly attended must be submitted. 


An applicant is not at liberty to disregard the record of any previous 
training and gain admission by individual approval or on the basis of a high 
school record. 


On the basis of these credentials, credit will be given for work completed 
with a grade of C or better, so far as the work is equivalent in character and 
extent to similar work at A. and M. College. Credits given by transfer are 
provisional and may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the 
College is unsatisfactory. Work completed with a grade of D must be vali- 
dated before it can be transferred. Validation may be by examination or by 
completion with a grade of C or better of more advanced work in the subject 
area. 


An applicant whose record does not meet the minimum admission re- 
quirements may be considered upon merit after the student has shown satis- 
factory performance on tests administered at this college. 


It is essential that all credentials be forwarded to the Director of Admis- 
sions well in advance of registration day. 


Candidates for a baccalaureate degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture will 
generally be limited to those courses normally taught in the freshman and 
sophomore years at this institution. 


Of Special Students: A limited number of young men over twenty-one 
years of age may be admitted to the College as special students, not candidates 
for a degree, subject to the following regulations: 


1. The applicant must show good reason for not taking a regular course 
and must submit satisfactory evidence that he is prepared to profit by the 
special studies he wishes to pursue. 


2. Record of his previous scholastic work must be submitted on the 
official entrance blanks and must be accompanied by a statement showing 
(1) his experience; (2) a plan of study, enumerating the courses he desires 
to punsus; and (38) the purpose or end expected to be accomplished by his 
study. 
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3. In order to be admitted to the work of any department, a special 
student must secure the consent of the head of the department; and his 
course of study as a whole must be approved by the dean concerned. 


Special students are subject to the rules and regulations governing regu- 
lar students. 


A special student who may desire to become a candidate for a degree 
must satisfy the entrance requirements and obtain the consent of the dean 
concerned. 


Of Nonresident Students: A limited number of nonresident students 
who have attended another college or university may be accepted so long as 
facilities are available. Such students must have maintained a grade point 
ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses undertaken in addition to 
a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better for each of the last two 
semesters. 


A limited number of out-of-state high school graduates may be ac- 
cepted so long as facilities are available. Such students, in addition to satis- 
fying all other admission requirements, must have made superior records in 
high school. 


Students who are admitted to the College in one curriculum may not 
be permitted to change to another which is restricted except under the same 
conditions as apply to new students. 


The status of the residence of a student is determined at the time 
of his first registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his 
sojourn at A. and M. as a student. His residence may not thereafter be 
changed by him, but, in the case of a minor, it may be changed by his parents, 
should they move to and become legal residents of the State and maintain 
such residence for at least one calendar year. 


REGISTRATION 


Every student is required to register when he first enters the College and 
thereafter at the beginning of each semester. Dates of registration for the 
session of 1962-63 are shown on pages 2-3 of this catalogue. 


Registration is not complete until the student pays his fees for the en- 
suing semester; reports, if not a civilian student, to ROTC headquarters for 
assignment to an organization; reports to the Chief of Housing for assignment 
to a room or to report his place of residence if not living in a dormitory; 
and returns his assignment card, properly approved, to the Registrar’s Office, 
where his receipt showing payment of fees will be stamped “Registered in 
the Registrar’s Office.” 


EXPENSES 


The expenses for a regular session of nine months will vary with the 
individual concerned and with the course of study pursued. In the case of 
new students the total cost should range between $950.00 and $1150.00. In 
general these amounts include four types of expenses: fees payable to the 
College Fiscal Department as shown below; textbooks and supplies; cloth- 
ing, and military uniform to supplement that furnished by the college; and 
incidental expenses, estimated to range between $100.00 and $200.00 depend- 
ing upon the individual concerned. 


The total expenses for returning students during a regular session should 
be somewhat less than those amounts indicated for new students. 


The fees for board, room, and laundry listed for the session of 1962-63 
may be changed during the year if economic conditions make it absolutely 
necessary. 
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Fees payable to the Fiscal Department: 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
to Begin to Begin 
Sept. 14, 1962 Feb. 1, 1963 
I CION EU MeeT OLENA yeni see tee ee ce See $ 50.00* $ 50.00* 
SLUCENTEMeLvICES (SCG, Paver ))s ean. 2 eu sue 18.00 18.00 
PO PELUS LIC DOSIL cys oe ren mn tent. So Be 10.00 
Sitident Acliwiiiess (Geen pare, ol irs ek no Oe es 23.80 
oardecineludes: oalesa lax) tiene etek re ac cere reste 180.54 177.48 
Lis elerae ilo Pielak eS eRe TBpiy id east) Sette hele i ie, Mee BES Pe 67.50 60.50 
p LESS Ee Nag OER UR Re Bo ae A Ne en 17.41 1 BAL | 
ROOMMIRG Yt LIGDOSIt, 7 TOGUPTIA Dl Omtaiiett.t. ssssek nl sees eta 1.00 
Potal payable to. biseals Depty 2.134. $368.257 $323.257 
Textbooks and supplies are variable with 
Glassestand. COUrseS*——saDOUb 222. ao coon eee wcceanecdne 40.00 30.00 
Total general expenses — about ............ $408.25 $353.25 


All fees are payable in full at the beginning of the semester except 
board, room rent, and laundry; these fees may be paid in installments as 
shown below. The last three installments for each semester are due on the 
dates shown below; the fees for delayed payments shall be $1.00 per day 
extra for each day of delayed payment of fees for board, room rent, and laun- 
dry or for any one of these fees. Students who are delinquent five days will 
be dropped from the rolls. 


All members of the cadet corps living in the dormitories are required to 
pay for board, room rent, and laundry. Students living in the dormitories who 
are not members of the cadet corps are required to pay the fees for room rent 
and laundry; board is optional. Changes from dormitory student to day stu- 
dent will be made only on the last day of installment payments for board, 
room, and laundry. 

INSTALLMENT PAYING: The Se expenses listed above may be 
paid in installments as follows: 


FIRST SEMESTER 


1. First installment, payable on entrance, September 15-16 
To Fiscal Department: 


RTL VOTIN GS ECSIN OLE ped) Jie eet nn en ergs re Sod oh wl Sula Leggs oucmeuca riadevaruclns $ 50.00* 
PLUME te er VICES «( DEGspa S Gra i mem eee en eee et Nee ea Ss 18.00 
ITODEL UME CDOSLE 3 otk oe eaegeere Be tatpeie Che iis SS bac dac ne e cont bawccank ope apote 10.00 
Scvcentes CUVILIES (DCE DAOta hari te es ee Le ee es 23.80 
Hoare nrouls hes OCtOper 1 Ome eter ee ae iene tage oe oS, 55.08 
ROGME KenLALoToOU rh -OclLOne re omy ear sock se ot eoick ete ee 18.00 
anor VeLNTOuUrns OCLODeT git hee Rate eis oe ee ree ae 5.12 
MoOOnUsK CVs: DEPOsit.« rebUEN AD Guess perk. ea eee aia ere oc 1.00 

Dotal payable? tok seals Departmen tc iso -cs.-20.-- var teaeeeneastncsy $181.007 

Textbooks and supplies, variable with 

ClaSSESteNd ©COULSES- 7 pa DO ares ie Odea oc nruaiscc bea $. bo ccd pueeceseunareedatiees 40.00 

General expenses, first installment — about ......00000000000... $221.00 


2. Second installment, payable October 1-19 
To Fiscal Department: 


BOOTS SLUTOUS UB INOVGI UCtesAl) men Eitan ite ee teers eye thestecccetenecke $ 48.96 
Hoos Renustirous mon ONE DET Ours noe re ee OE ae oy ae 16.00 
AUN Y AUTO Ue Dae VEIN Dee came fe 8 cet A ee ake ee 4.64 

Total payable to Fiscal Department. .....000.....0.0222.. eee $ 69.60 


*The tuition fee for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester. 

7In addition to the expenses as outlined, the following fees apply: 

Laboratory fee from $2.00 to $8.00 per laboratory course; physical education service fee of 
$8.00 for those students enrolled in required physical education courses; ROTC uniform 
handling fee of $8.00 for those students enrolled in military or air science. 
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Third installment, payable November 1-20 

To Fiscal Department: 

Board through December 19 (Thanksgiving recess excluded) ........ 
Room Rent. through® December: 19) -....4.5 72.2 ee eee 
Laundry “through, Decembers19- 3. 


Total payable to: Fiscal “Department. ..:.2.2.2..2 eee 


Fourth installment, payable December 1-19 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board through January 26 (Christmas recess excluded) ................ 
Room Rent through January¢26° 0. eee 
Laundry through January 26 (Christmas recess excluded) ............ 


Total payable to Fiscal Department 3.224 ee 


Total general expenses, first-semester -2..-.::..)35.0-2.4..4.4.. ee 


SECOND SEMESTER 


1. 


First installment, payable on entrance, February 1-2, 1963 
To Fiscal Department: 


Tuition (Sees Note ii eee oe ee ee 
Student: Services: (See pagevS1): .....sc.. ee 
Property: Deposit. 208 2 2 ee 
Student Activities<(See page 81) s...: 2 nal 
Board: through: March: 12 (2000.00 0 ae re ee 
Room Rent: through: Mareh:. 12) .:...:4.042c2e ee eee 
Laundry. through sMarchia Jove. 2. eee oo eee 


Total: payable to Fiscal: Department “ec2...3.2 eee 


Textbooks and supplies, variable with 


Total general expenses, second semester 


classes: and=-courses —— abouts: .05.- <i. cisco see nceemceenseee eee 
General expenses, first installment — about ........0..0........ 


Second installment, payable March 1-12 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board through April 17 (Spring recess excluded) .........2.20000000...2..... 
Room. Rent.-through April o.o.20.c:3 5. ee eee 
Laundry through April? se ee ee eee 


Total: payable to Fiscal. Department. >. 


Third installment, payable April 1-17 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board -throvis hi Ma ys Q yg eee ee ee ee 
Room Rent through May 10 
Laundry through May 10 


Total-payable to<Hiscal “Department ==) 2 ee 


Fourth installment, payable May 1-10 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board through: June) {240 oe ee ee 2 ee 
Room Rent through June 1 
Laundry through June 1 


Total payable to Fiscal Department 


*The tuition for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester. 
jIn addition, the amounts shown in Note }, page 75, if applicable. 


$154.907 
30.00 
$184.90 
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ADDITIONAL EXPENSES FOR NEW STUDENTS 


In addition to the general expenses shown above, new students will have 
the following expenses when registering for the first time: 


WITHLONIIE CCE OLGC ts) pa DOU a ne gnc ch os een cee ae $ 80.00 
Slide rule and drawing instruments for engineering students 

ASSOHIN OLEN D, ) Go etette, eae eee eee ge, eae ee eh mS Og $35.00 to 40.00 
For new students registering the second semester, February 1, 

16s mextra for), DOOks-and ssuppuess— about. 2.62. 02s 10.00 


For new students who report for the first semester on 
September 12 for New Student Program, add: 


Sr ee ee ae en en ee ee ar Ee Tee Re ee 3.00 
PEROT IPT TL Goa tec. sete tae oe le mee Mecha oes gh ih de ers 1.00 
PSI Te em en, 2) seen erent eed oer ni ee Bek ge oe eee 30 


NOTES: 1. Members of the ROTC will be furnished most of their uni- 
form equipment. Cadets will find it necessary to supplement the uniform 
issued by purchasing the following articles, the approximate cost of which at 
the College Exchange Store is as follows: one pair of wool elastique O.D. 
pink trousers ($21.95); two pairs of cotton khaki trousers ($5.95 each); col- 
lar ornaments ($2.00); two cotton khaki officer style shirts ($5.45 each); one 
wool elastique garrison cap ($2.95); one cotton khaki garrison cap ($1.25); 
and four pairs of black cotton socks ($0.85 per pair). Cadets will pay a 
nandling charge of $8.00 per year to cover the cost of issuing, receiving, and 
record keeping of uniforms issued. Since only approved articles of uniform 
may be worn, new students should purchase uniforms after arrival at the 
College. 


To defray the cost of additional billing and delayed handling, a charge 
of ten per cent of the value of uniform articles turned in subsequent to five 
days following the close of school, with a minimum charge of $1.00, will be 
made. 


The College operates a store for the purpose of supplying necessary arti- 
cles to students. The store carries in stock textbooks, stationery, drawing 
instruments, toilet articles, and other supplies. All merchandise is sold at 
the usual retail prices prevailing in the area. Upon recommendation of the 
Exchange Store Advisory Board, any profit created from the operation of 
the Exchange Store may be used for student welfare and other purposes of 
benefit to the entire student body. 


2. The College will furnish the necessary physical education uniform, 
except shoes, to all students taking required physical education and to others 
who wish to use facilities of the Physical Education Department. All such 
students will be required to pay a handling charge of $8.00 per semester for 
this service. The handling charge includes the cost of laundering the physi- 
cal education uniform after each use. Each student will be required to furnish 
his own shoes (1 pair, canvas, rubber sole). These may be purchased at the 
College Exchange Store for $5.95. 


3. The slide rule is one of the most important time-saving instruments 
of engineers. For use throughout the college course the LL Decitrig Duplex 
is suggested. Such a rule costs about $23.75. The cost of the drawing in- 
struments needed by engineering students will range from $9.95 to $12.50 
depending on quality. 


4. For tuition fee of nonresident students, see paragraph below. For- 
mer students who in either semester do not register on the days set apart for 
that purpose pay an additional tuition fee of $4.00. 


5. New students, or former students not in school during the preceding 
semester, may file room reservation applications beginning June 16 for the 
first semester; October 16 for the second semester. Each application for a 
dormitory room reservation must be accompanied by a deposit which will 
apply on the room rent payable on entrance and for the key deposit. Appli- 
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cation blanks for room reservations will be furnished by the Director of 
Admissions. 


DAY STUDENTS 


Day students pay all specified fees and charges except board (optional), 
laundry, room rent, and room key deposit. 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The tuition fee for students registering for less than 12 credit hours will 
be reduced by $4.00 for each credit hour less than 12 with a minimum tuition 
fee of $15.00 


NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


In accordance with the regulations of the governing board of the College, 
the following definitions, general policies, and regulations will apply to non- 
resident students. Any variance therefrom will depend upon the facts in the 
ee case and the interpretations placed thereon by the admissions of- 
icer. 


The residence status of a student is determined at the time of his first 
registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his sojourn at 
A. and M. College as a student except as provided by law. This policy shall 
apply to both graduate and undergraduate students regardless of any scholar- 
ships, student assistantships, or graduate assistantships that may be granted 
to any student. 


In compliance with the State law, the tuition fee for nonresident students 
is $200.00 per semester. A nonresident student is hereby defined to be a 
student of less than twenty-one years of age, living away from his family 
and whose family resides in another state, or whose family has not resided 
in Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of registra- 
tion; or a student of twenty-one years of age or over, who resides out of the 
State or who has not been a resident of the State twelve months subsequent 
to his twenty-first birthday or for the twelve months immediately preceding 
the date of registration. The tuition fee for nonresident students registering 
for ne than 12 credit hours will be reduced by $16.00 for each credit hour 
less than 12. 


The term “residence” as used herein means “domicile” and the term 
“resided in’? means “domiciled in.” 


The legal residence of one who is under twenty-one years of age is that 
of the father. Upon death of the father, the legal residence of the minor is 
that of the mother. Upon divorce of the parents, the residence of the minor 
is determined by the legal residence of the person to whom custody is granted 
by the court. In the absence of any grant of custody, the residence of the 
father continues to control. Upon death of both parents, the legal residence of 
the minor continues to be that of the last surviving parent until he becomes 
twenty-one unless he makes his home with his grandparents, whereupon their 
residence is controlling. 


Individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
register in an educational institution of the State prior to having resided in 
the State for a period of twelve months shall be classified as nonresident 
students; and such nonresident student classification shall be presumed to be 
correct as long as the residence of such individuals in the State is during 
their attendance at educational institutions, regardless of whether such indi- 
viduals have become qualified voters, have registered motor vehicles and 
paid personal property taxes thereon, have obtained Texas drivers’ licenses, 
or have otherwise attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student under twenty-one years of age shall not be classified as a resi- 
dent student until his parents shall have maintained legal residence (“domi- 
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cile’’) in this state for at least twelve months. A student under twenty-one 
years of age whose parents leave the State to reside in another state normally 
shall be classified immediately as a nonresident student. It shall be the re- 
sponsibility and duty of the student to submit legal evidence of any change - 
of residence. 


Individuals of twenty-one years of age or less whose families have not 
resided in Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of 
registration shall be classified as nonresident students regardless of whether 
such individuals have become the legal wards of residents of Texas or have 
been adopted by residents of Texas while such individuals are attending educa- 
tional institutions in Texas or within a year prior to such an attendance or 
under circumstances indicating that such guardianship or adoption was for 
the purpose of obtaining status as a resident student. 


All individuals who have come frem without the state of Texas and who 
are within the State primarily for educational ‘purposes are classified as non- 
residents. Registration in an educational institution in the State is evidence 
that residence is primarily for educational purposes even though such indi- 
viduals may have become qualified voters, have become legal wards of resi- 
dents of Texas, have been adopted by residents of Texas, or have otherwise 
attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student twenty-one years of age or older who comes from without the 
State and desires to establish a status as a resident student must have resided 
in the State as a legal resident for a period of at least twelve months and 
must have the intention of establishing a permanent residence within the 
State during that entire period. 


All aliens shall be classified as nonresident students except that an alien 
who has applied for naturalization in the United States and has received his 
first citizenship papers or immigrant cards shall have the same privilege of 
qualifying as a resident student as a citizen of the United States. The twelve 
months’ residence required to establish the status of a resident student shall 
not begin until after such first citizenship papers or immigrant cards have 
been received by the alien. 


Officers, enlisted personnel, selectees or draftees of Army, Army Reserve, 
National Guard, Air Force, Air Force Reserve, Navy, Naval Reserve, or the 
Marine Corps of the United States who are stationed in Texas by assignment 
to duty within the borders of this state, shall be permitted to enroll them- 
selves, their husband or wife as the case may be, and their children by paying 
the tuition fees and other fees or charges provided for regular residents of the 
state of Texas, without regard to the length of time such officers, enlisted 
personnel, selectees, or draftees have been stationed on active duty within the 
State. This provision shall extend only during active military service in 
Texas; and upon such member of the Armed Services being transferred out- 
side the state of Texas, he and his children shall be classified as to. residence 
under the second paragraph of these regulations. Any student claiming the 
privilege of this section shall submit at each registration a statement by the 
commanding officer of the post or station at which he or his parent is on act- 
ive duty verifying the fact of his or his parent’s military status. 


The residence of a wife is that of her husband; therefore a woman resident 
of Texas who marries a nonresident shall be classified as a nonresident and 
shall pay the nonresident fee for registration subsequent to her marriage. 
A nonresident woman student who marries a resident of Texas is entitled to 
be classified immediately as a resident student and is entitled to pay the 
resident fee for all subsequent registrations. 


Appointment as a member of the teaching or research staffs or the hold- 
ing of a fellowship, scholarship, or assistantship shall not affect a student’s 
residence status or the tuition fee to be paid. 


It shall be the responsibility of the student to pay the correct fee at 
the beginning of each semester or term for which he may register, and a 
penalty of $10.00 shall be assessed for failure to pay the proper fee. 
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The responsibility of registering under the proper residence is placed 
upon the student, and it is his duty, at or before registration, if there is any 
possible question of his right to legal residence in Texas under the State 
law and these regulations, to raise the question with the proper admissions 
officer and have such question settled prior to registration. Change in resi- 
dence classification shall be only by the proper admissions officer. 


PAYMENTS 


Payments to the Fiscal Department may be made by cashier’s check 
or money order, payable to the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
All checks, money orders, and drafts are accepted subject to final payment. 


REFUNDS 


Any student withdrawing officially (a) during the first week of class 
work in a semester will receive a refund of four-fifths of the tuition fee; 
(b) during the second week of class work, three-fifths; (c) during the third 
week of class work, two-fifths; (d) during the fourth week of class work, 
one-fifth; (e) after the fourth week of class work, nothing. No refunds 
will be made until ten days have elapsed from the time the fees were paid. 


Students withdrawing from a laboratory course during the first week of 
class work in a semester will receive a refund of 100% of the laboratory 
fee paid. Students withdrawing from a laboratory course after the first 
week of class work in a semester shall not be entitled to a refund. 


A refund of board and laundry payment will not be made unless there 
is a consecutive absence of not less than ten days due to illness of the student 
or a member of his family, or for some other unavoidable cause. 


Students withdrawing during the first week of the Fall Semester will 
receive a 100% refund of the Student Activities fee. Students withdrawing 
after the first week of the Fall Semester and before the end of the first week 
of the Spring Semester, will receive a refund of $6.55 and will be entitled to 
receive a copy of the student annual. Students withdrawing after the first 
week of the Spring Semester will receive no refund. 

Students not enrolled in the first semester and withdrawing during the 
first week of the Spring Semester will receive a 100% refund of the Student 
Activities fee. No refund will be made to students withdrawing after the 
first week, but the student will be entitled to receive a copy of the student 
annual. 


DEDUCTIONS 


No deductions will be made from charges for board, room rent, or laundry 
in case of entrance within ten days after the opening of a semester, nor will 
a refund be made in case of withdrawal during the last ten days of a semes- 
ter or the last ten days for which payment is made. 


UNPAID CHECKS 


If a check or draft accepted by the Fiscal Department is returned unpaid 
by the bank on which it is drawn, the person presenting it will be required 
to pay a penalty of $2.00. 


DUPLICATE RECEIPTS 


Duplicate receipts for fees paid by students will be issued on payment of 
twenty-five cents. 


TUITION FEE 


The tuition fee, fixed by the State law, includes the cost of necessary 
classroom supplies and entitles the student to the usual college privileges, 
including the use of the library. 
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AUDITING OR VISITING FEE 


The fees for courses audited or visited by students shall be the same as 
for courses for which credit is given. 


STUDENT SERVICES FEE 


The student services fee is required of all students and covers the services 
at the College Hospital and the Memorial Student Center and the intramural 
program. Surgical operations and charges for consultations with outside 
physicians requested by parents are not included. 


PROPERTY DEPOSIT 


The property deposit of $10.00 is charged to insure against loss for 
damage, breakage, etc., and is required by law. It is to be paid by all stu- 
dents and is refundable when graduating or leaving the College. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE 


The student activities fee is optional. Students who do not pay this op- 
tional fee for the fall semester, the spring semester student activities fee will 
be $12.55. This fee entitles the student to receive the Battalion newspaper, 
the College Annual, and the magazine published by the school in which the 
student is registered, admission to all intercollegiate athletic events played at 
the College under the auspices of the Athletic Department, the Town Hall 
programs, and the Great Issues and Recital Series. 


ROOM RENT 


Rooms are furnished with single bedsteads, mattresses, tables and chairs, 
and running water. The charge for room rent also includes heat, light, and 
cleaning the corridors but not the rooms. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AID 


The Texas Education Agency, through the Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, offers assistance for tuition and required fees to certain students in 
Texas colleges. Eligibility for such assistance is based on permanent physi- 
cal disabilities and other chronic conditions. 


Application should be made to the Texas Education Agency, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Room 505, Varisco Building, Bryan, Texas, or to 
C. G. Fairchild, Director, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Capitol Sta- 
tion, Austin 11, Texas. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND AWARDS 


The scholarship program is administered by a permanent committee 
known as the Faculty Committee on Scholarships. As authorized by the 
Board of Directors, this committee is composed of the Dean of Instruction 
who serves as chairman; Secretary of the Former Students Association; and 
representatives, appointed by the President, as follows: one from the Coun- 
seling and Testing Center and one from each of the undergraduate schools 
of the College. 


In general there are three types of scholarships available: (1) Valedictory 
Scholarships and Opportunity Awards, representing those limited to entering 
freshmen; (2) scholarships designed for the more advanced undergraduate 
students; and (8) fellowships and grants-in-aid for graduate students. 


The over-all program is designed to encourage and reward scholastic ef- 
fort on the part of all students; to enable outstanding students to do the best 
work of which they are capable by removing financial handicaps; and to 
enable capable and ambitious young men who might be denied a college edu- 
cation for financial reasons only to secure that education at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Valedictory Scholarships 


The College offers a scholarship to the valedictorian, if a boy, graduat- 
ing from an accredited secondary school of Texas, who holds at least fifteen 
units acceptable to the College and accredited by the Texas Education Agency. 
The successful applicant must make the highest record among all students, 
boys and girls, graduating that calendar year, including winter, spring, and 
summer graduating classes, and must be certified to the College through the 
Texas Education Agency. The scholarship is valid beginning with the first 
summer session or long session semester after the holder’s graduation from 
high school. The financial benefit is exemption from payment of tuition fees 
($25.00 for each six week term of the summer session, and $50.00 each semes- 
ter of the long session, not to exceed a grand total of $400.00) and laboratory 
fees for a period equivalent to four academic years (eight semesters) under 
the following terms and conditions: 


1. The student’s initial enrollment must be in this College. 


2. To be eligible for the award any semester or summer term, the stu- 
dent must schedule at least 15 hours in a semester of the long session or 6 
hours in a six-week term of the summer session. 


3. On such a schedule the student must make a grade point ratio of 
at least 1.00 during his first year in college to be eligible for the award the 
succeeding year. After his first year, he must make a grade point ratio of 
at least 2.00 to be eligible to use the scholarship in the succeeding years. 


4. The student’s eligibility for any part of the scholarship shall not 
extend beyond the end of four calendar years from the time of high school 
graduation. 


5. The conduct of the scholarship holder must be satisfactory to the 
faculty. 


6. The student must be a legal resident of the State of Texas for school 
purposes. 


7. Any student who may have lost his scholarship for academic reasons 
may have it reactivated on the basis of his performance during any twelve- 
week summer session or long session semester. 


The Opportunity Award Program 


This program annually provides approximately 100 four-year scholar- 
ships to high school graduates of Texas who are capable of outstanding 
scholastic achievement and who need financial assistance to attend college. 
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The awards are made possible through the A. and M. College Development 
Fund and by interested citizens and organizations of the State. Financial 
benefits range in value from $800 to $1600 with recipients receiving from 
$200 to $400 each year for four years plus an opportunity for additional earn- 
ings from student employment if necessary. Most of the awards are unre- 
stricted as to course of study or degree objective in college. 


Graduates of accredited high schools of Texas who have not attended 
another college or university, who are legal residents of this state, and who 
need financial assistance to attend college are eligible to make application for 
an Opportunity Award Scholarship. To be considered for such a scholarship, 
an applicant must satisfy the admission requirements of the College; must 
make formal application for an award on forms provided by the College; 
and must enter the state-wide competition which is held each spring. Selec- 
tions are made by the Faculty Scholarships Committee on the basis of the 
applicant’s academic record in high school; his scores on competitive examina- 
tions; evidence of initiative, leadership, and other traits of good character; 
and his need for financial assistance. In order for the award to be continued 
from semester to semester, the recipient must maintain a standard of scho- 
lastic achievement and personal conduct satisfactory to the Scholarships Com- 
mittee. 


This program is usually announced officially during the latter part of 
the fall semester each year. Official announcements and application blanks 
are distributed over the State at that time and are also made available to 
those interested upon request. Requests for additional information and ap- 
plication forms should be addressed to the Secretary, Faculty Committee on 
Scholarships, Office of the Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas. 


Scholarships for Advanced Undergraduate Students 


One-year scholarships ranging in value from $100 to $750 are available 
to outstanding students already enrolled in the College. Some of these are 
limited to certain fields of study and to individuals who have attained a nec- 
essary academic classification, while others are unrestricted in this regard. 
Recipients are usually chosen by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships in 
April or May each year with the basis of selection determined by the nature 
and intent of the award. 


Some of these scholarships are given as “rewards for a job well done” 
and are intended to recognize outstanding scholastic achievement or other 
meritorious accomplishments. As such, they not only benefit financially the 
student concerned but also encourage and promote scholastic attainment and 
leadership on the part of other individuals. In addition to the reward type 
of scholarship, others are made available to outstanding students who must 
have financial assistance in order to remain in school or to do a high quality 
of work while enrolled. It is the general objective of this type of award to 
encourage every scholar to go as far as his abilities and ambition will carry 
him. 


Information regarding scholarships for advanced undergraduate students 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Faculty Committee on Scholarships, Of- 
fice of the Registrar. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
LEADERSHIP AND GUIDANCE 


Leadership and guidance in the area of student life are the responsibilities 
of the Dean of Students. Responsibility for the enforcement of College regu- 
lations lies with the Director of Student Affairs for civilian students and 
with the Commandant of Cadets for military students. Appeals by civilians 
may be made to the Director of Student Affairs and by military students to 
the Commandant. 


The student government of the College is carried out through the Student 
Senate. The office of the advisor of the Student Senate and the files for the 
organization are in the Directorate Office, west end, ground floor of the 
Memorial Student Center. 


The Civilian Student Council serves as the official governing body for 
civilian students, with responsibility in those areas affecting civilian 
students only. The Council is advised by the Department of Student Affairs. 


BASIC POLICY 


The rules of conduct by which every student is expected to live while 
attending the A. and M. College of Texas are contained in the Basic Policy, a 
copy of which follows: 


The Board of Directors finds it necessary to assert the basic principles 
to govern student life and staff-student relationship at the A. and M. College 
of Texas. 


The College accepts responsibility for the curricular work of the student 
and for his conduct and development. The term “College” as used here em- 
braces the Board of Directors, the President, the faculty, all personnel of the 
A. and M. system, the student body, former students, and all the worthy tra- 
ditions of the institution. 


Every student is expected at all times to recognize constituted authority, 
to conform to the ordinary rules of good conduct, to be truthful, to respect 
the rights of others, to protect private and public property, and to make the 
best use of his time toward an education. 


Every student has rights which are to be respected. They include the 
right of respect for personal feelings, the right of freedom from indignity 
of any type, the right of freedom from control by any person except as may 
be in accord with published rules and regulations of the College, and the right 
to make the best use of his time and his talents toward the objective which 
brought him to this institution. No officer or student, regardless of position 
or rank, shall violate those rights. No custom or regulation in conflict will 
be allowed to prevail. 


It shall be the duty of every person employed by this institution to con- 
form to this policy; to cooperate with all agencies of the College and with 
the student body, individually and collectively, in carrying out its provisions. 
Personal responsibility in this respect will be primary. 


THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Responsibility for the development and welfare of the student in areas 
other than academic is placed with the Office of the Dean of Students. Ac- 
tivities are provided ‘which help to meet the physical, emotional, social, and 
spiritual needs of students. 


Student personnel departments and offices under the direction of the 
Dean of Students include the following: 


Commandant (Headquarters of the Corps of Cadets) 
Army ROTC 
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Air Force ROTC 


Student Affairs, Veterans Advisory Service, Foreign Student Advisor, 
Campus Security, Housing and Civilian Counselors 


Memorial Student Center 

Placement of Graduates, Student Labor and Loan, Short Courses 
Student Health Services and Campus Hospital 

Y.M.C.A. and the All Faiths Chapel 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


The Department of Student Affairs includes the activities and functions 
of the Veterans Advisors Office, the Housing Office, Civilian Dormitory 
Counselors, the Foreign Student Advisor’s Office, and the Campus Security 
Office. 


VETERANS ADVISORY SERVICE 


The A. and M. College of Texas provides a Veterans Advisor to assist 
ex-servicemen with their problems. Assistance is given also to war orphans 
in securing payment from the Veterans Administration. 


The office of the Veterans Advisor is located on the ground floor of 
the YMCA Building. 


HOUSING AND MEALS 


Single Students: Unless they are living with their families, all students 
are required to live in College-owned dormitories on the campus. Dormitories 
are designed especially to meet the student’s needs of living and study. 


Reservations are filed in the order in which they are received and will 
be held only until 3 p.m. of the regular registration day. Reservations made 
by students who do not complete their registration on the regular registration 
day by 5 p.m. may be cancelled, and the space will be assigned to another 
applicant. 


New students may file room reservations as soon as they have been ac- 
cepted by the Director of Admissions and Registrar. As soon as a new stu- 
dent has been accepted for admission, he will be mailed a room reservation 
request card, which should be filled out as directed and returned to the Fiscal 
Office with a check or money order for $6.00 for room reservation fee and 
key deposit. As soon as the reservation has been made, the student will be 
notified of his assignment to dormitory space. The room reservation fee will 
be credited to the student as part of his room rent payment upon his registra- 
tion in June, September, or February. Should a student decide that it will 
be impossible for him to register, he may have his reservation cancelled, pro- 
vided he notifies the Housing Office prior to the regular registration day of 
the semester for which the reservation has been made. In such cases the 
room reservation fee may be returned. Cancellations made after the regular 
registration day indicated above will result in a forfeit of the reservation fee. 
The room assignment card and room reservation fee receipt will be secured 
at the Housing Office, Ground Floor, YMCA Building, when the student re- 
ports for registration. 


All cadets residing on the campus are required to take their meals in 
one of the two dining halls on the campus, operated by the Subsistence De- 
partment of the Business Office. Each has a seating capacity of 4,000 and 
furnishes the students at cost well-balanced meals prepared under the direc- 
tion of experienced supervisors. 


Those students who are not members of the Cadet Corps may also eat 
their meals in the College dining hall. They, however, may take their meals 
elsewhere if they so desire. 


Married Students: The College has ample apartments for married stu- 
dents, consisting of 351 furnished two-bedroom apartments, 312 furnished 
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one-bedroom apartments, and 115 unfurnished two-bedroom apartments. More 
complete information and application forms may be obtained from the Hous- 
ing Office, Ground Floor, Y.M.C.A. Building. 


FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISOR 


The Office of the Foreign Student Advisor is located in Room 27, Milner 
Hall. Information relative to immigration regulations and assistance with 
problems peculiar to students from other lands may be obtained from this 
staff member. 


REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


All students and employees who drive motor vehicles on the campus must 
have them registered in the Office of Campus Security, Ground Floor, YMCA 
Building, within 48 hours of the time that they are brought on the campus. 


Students are assigned parking areas according to their housing assign- 
ment. Cars must be parked in these designated areas during the regular 
classroom hours. 


MEMORIAL STUDENT CENTER STUDENT PROGRAMS 


Dedicated to the memory of the men of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas who gave their lives during World Wars I and II, the Me- 
morial Student Center was erected to foster the social, cultural, and spiritual 
phases of student life. 


General facilities of the Memorial Student Center include a dining room, 
cafeteria, snack bar, gift shop, telephone and telegraph center, barber shop, 
66 guest rooms, travel agency, check cashing and information center, student 
organizations banking center, and United States Post Office. Recreational 
facilities include bowling lanes, table tennis area, game room, browsing li- 
brary, and record playing rooms. A large number of meetings, receptions, 
exhibits, and social affairs given by the student and staff organizations of 
the College are held at the Center. 


Included in a special activities program of the Memorial Student Center 
Directorate are the following special interest committees: Music, Dance, 
Radio, Camera, Browsing Library, Film Society, Recital Series, Great Issues, 
Flying Kadets, Bowling, Table Tennis, Chess, Public Relations, Personnel, 
Evaluation, and the Student Conference on National Affairs. These activities 
are governed by the Memorial Student Center Council, composed of nine stu- 
dents, five faculty members, and two former students, with a student as 
president of the Council. The Directorate, which is composed of the various 
committees, plans and directs the entire program. Many positions of leader- 
ship are open in this student program for those who join the committee acti- 
vities at an early date. 


The Memorial Student Center Student Program Staff is charged with 
counseling and fiscal operation of many student activities. It sponsors cul- 
tural, recreational, and entertainment activities on the campus, including the 
campus movie program, music activities, social activities; serves as banker 
for all recognized student organizations (approximately 325); is the agency 
of the College to officially recognize student organizations; and serves as 
financial advisor, “Club Aid” for departmental student organizations, student 
government, and other co-curricular activities. 


The Memorial Student Center Building Cashier provides banking service 
for the numerous student organizations on the campus and for the Memorial 
Student Center businesses. The Cashier’s window is also headquarters for 
the sale of season and individual tickets for various campus presentations, in- 
cluding Great Issues and Town Hall. 


Clubs: Many opportunities exist for students interested in co-curricular 
club activities. There are more than 150 organization on the campus, rang- 
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ing in interest from hometown clubs to technical societies. Their activities in- 
clude discussion meetings, movies, smokers, barbecues, dances, and inspection 
trips. 


Dances and Social Affairs: Social Life at the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas is highlighted by numerous dances and social functions. 
The various classes, military units, and civilian organizations sponsor dances. 
In addition, certain all-school social functions are held for which outstanding 
name bands provide music. The most elaborate function is the traditional 
Senior Ring Dance and Banquet, when graduating seniors and their guests 
dance to an outstanding orchestra of the year. All parties and other social 
Nese aS whether held on or off the campus, must be approved by the Col- 
ege. 


Town Hall: The Town Hall series includes the best obtainable artists in 
the fields of music, dance, and theatre. Since its inception, the Town Hall 
roster has boasted such names as Bob Hope, Doris Day, Oscar Levant, Marge 
and Gower Champion, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Fred Waring, Ray Co- 
niff, the Kingston Trio, the Houston Symphony, the Boston Pops Orchestra, 
several Broadway musicals, and many other famous entertainment features. 
Activity fees and the sale of season and individual tickets make it possible to 
bring these outstanding programs to the student body at low prices. 


Singing Cadets: This widely known singing unit consists of more than 
60 students. The group has appeared in many Texas cities and in Mexico, 
on numerous broadcasts and telecasts, and on various other entertainment 
programs. Membership is selected from the entire student body by auditions 
held early in the fall semester. 


Dance Band: The All-College Dance Band is made up of both civilian 
and military students, along with staff members. Each year the band plays 
for various dances and shows on and off the campus. Dance tours are made 
throughout the State to play for A. and M. Club dances. Members are chosen 
by competitive audition at the beginning of the fall semester, and rehearsals 
are held once a week in Guion Hall. 


Music Hall: For students interested in music, a building with practice 
rooms and pianos is provided. It is open for use from 8 a.m. until 5 p.m., but 
may be used by special permission at night for instrumental or vocal groups. 


Guion Hall Theater: The Guion Hall Theater is operated on weekends 
to provide economical and convenient movie entertainment for the student 
body and College staff. Although good pictures are shown, they are usually 
second-run shows in order to keep costs as low as possible. Guion Hall is also 
used as a meeting place, a concert hall, and for dramatic presentations. 


The Grove: The Grove is an outdoor concrete recreational area with a 
stage, utilized by the Memorial Student Center for the scheduling of movies, 
intramural athletics, concerts, dances, picnics, games, and festivals. 


THE AGGIE PLAYERS 


This is a student organization that offers active participation in theater 
work for college credit or as extracurricular activity. The Aggie Players pre- 
sent three to five major dramatic productions a year, and any student is in- 
vited to join. 


DEBATE ACTIVITIES 


The Aggie Discussion and Debate Club is sponsored jointly by Student 
Activities and the Department of English. Activities include the annual A. 
and M. debate tournament, six other tournaments, poetry reading, extempor- 
aneous speaking, and oratory. Interested students should come to the De- 
partment of English. 


COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICES 


The College Hospital has been remodeled recently to give more efficient 
service. Besides infirmary space for over 100 patients, the facilities now in- 
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clude a complete physiotherapy department as well as new laboratory and 
x-ray departments. The medical staff includes specialists in the fields of 
medicine, surgery, radiology, and ear, nose, and throat. 


The Clinic is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays and from 8 a.m. to 
12 noon on Saturdays. The Student Services fee provides for clinic visits, 
diagnostic examinations, care for acute illness, emergency care for accidents, 
and 10 days of infirmary care each semester in cases requiring hospitaliza- 
tion. Routine medications for acute illnesses, x-rays, laboratory tests, and 
local ambulance service are also furnished the student without charge. A 
staff of Registered Nurses is on duty, with a staff physician on call, to care 
for emergency cases at any hour. 


The water of the College is supplied through a College-owned water 
supply system and comes from four deep wells located nine miles northwest 
of the College campus. As a part of the sanitary work carried on throughout 
the entire year, the College laboratories make bacteriological checks of this 
water supply and of the milk supply at regular intervals. 


The College is particularly concerned with the maintenance of the health 
and physical development of its students. It provides one of the finest indoor 
swimming pools in the State, as well as tennis courts, a golf course, athletic 
fields, and physical training. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


The A. and M. College of Texas is non-sectarian, but its high objectives 
cannot be achieved unless its educational program is founded on a solid reli- 
gious life. Divorced from the spiritual aspirations of the individual and of 
the group, education cannot be complete. The basic purpose of education is a 
normal religious life to the end that young people may be not only more effi- 
cient but better motivated by a sense of duty and obligation. Thus, in an 
atmosphere of tolerance and mutual respect, every student is encouraged to 
maintain his ties with the religious group to which such association may be 
made most fruitful. 


Young Men’s Christian Association: The YMCA endeavors to develop 
the full, rounded man by emphasizing growth in mind, body, and spirit. Be- 
cause of the effect of the YMCA on the lives of many students, it holds a 
coveted spot in the hearts of Aggies. 


The varied and vigorous program of the YMCA depends on student par- 
ticipation, initiative, and leadership. The program is centered around stimu- 
lating the moral and spiritual lives of the students and includes religious dis- 
cussions, Bible study, conferences, intercollegiate visits, steak fries, leader- 
ship development, Freshman Camp, Religious Emphasis Week, United Nations 
Club, Preparation for Successful Marriage Forums, and many other worth- 
while projects. 


All Faiths Chapel: The beautiful new All Faiths Chapel, a gift of the 
Former Students, is made of Austin limestone and glass, and is modern in 
design. 


In addition to encouraging individual meditation and prayer and serving 
as a meeting place for small religious groups, the other activities foreseen 
include making available a library of religious books, a secluded meditation 
room, accommodations for small weddings, funerals, memorial services, bap- 
tisms, vesper services, and other religious rites. The Chapel is open at all 
hours for meditation and prayer. 


Religious Services: In addition to the college religious life staff, there 
are ten churches near the campus whose primary purpose is to serve the spirit- 
ual needs of the students. The campus religious leadership is deeply cons- 
cious that the students are in perhaps the most formative period of their lives 
and feel keenly the responsibility for their spiritual development. 


The programs of the respective churches are aimed primarily to meet 
the student needs. Many of the churches have distinct student departments 
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with specialized leadership whose sole responsibility is that of ministering to 
the students. The pastors of the churches also give as much time as is neces- 
sary to the students for personal counseling. 


The churches serving the campus have a program similar to that of the 
home church with an expanded young people’s department and dominant 
emphasis upon student interests. In addition to the special student emphasis, 
they have the customary Sunday worship periods, church schools, and young 
people’s organizations promoted to stimulate clear and constructive thinking 
in the important field of religion. The student departments are expanded to 
offer wholesome recreation and social life and social service. 


Religious Emphasis Week: One week during each year is designated 
officially by the College administration as Religious Emphasis Week, in which 
the entire College cooperates, making it possible to have an outstanding reli- 
gious leader to address voluntary convocations of the students. The adminis- 
tration of the College, knowing the value of developing the spiritual aspects 
of the personality of the student, authorizes an adjustment of the College 
program so as to permit all students to attend. 


Courses in Religious Education: The Baptist General Convention of Tex- 
as; the Church of Christ; the Episcopal Church, Diocese of Texas; the B’nai 
B’rith Hillel Foundation; the American Lutheran Church; the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod; the Methodist Church; the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.; the Presbyterian Church, U.P.U.S.A.; and the Roman Catholic Church, 
Diocese of Austin, upon approval of their respective boards, have been author- 
ized to offer courses in Religious Education open to students of junior and 
senior classification. 


A maximum of six semester hours from the following courses in religious 
education may be applied toward a degree from the College. 


305. Old Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 

Through a chronological study of many characters in the Old Testament, 
the student becomes acquainted with experiences in the lives of these charac- 
re through which is revealed the righteous and omnipotent God of the Old 

estament. 


306. New Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 


After a brief introduction to the New Testament giving the political, 
social, moral and religious situation at the time of Jesus’ birth, the course will 
pursue a character study of key personalities in the New Testament and their 
contribution to the Christian system of thought. 


309. Early Old Testament History. (1-0). Credit 1. 

Story of Bible history as recorded in first five books; study divided into 
five periods between the Creation and the Wilderness wanderings. 
310. Later Old Testament History. (2-0). Credit 2. 


Periods of Bible history studied include: conquest of Canaan, the Judges, 
the united Kingdom, the divided Kingdom, Judah alone, the exile, and return 
from exile. 


311. The Synoptic Gospels. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the first three Gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, with em- 
phasis upon the contribution of each to our knowledge of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 


312. The Gospel of John. (1-0). Credit 1. 


This course is a detailed study of the life and teachings of Jesus as re- 
ported in the fourth Gospel. Special attention is given to interpretation of 
Jewish customs and institutions for the non-Jewish (Greek) readers. 


313. Survey of the New Testament. (2-0). Credit 2. 


Each book of the New Testament is studied with reference to its author, 
purpose, content, unique characteristics, and the historical background which 
provided the occasion for its writing. 
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314. Survey of the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 


Each book of the Old Testament is studied in light of the historical back- 
ground of the Hebrew people and the development of their relationship with 
God. 


318. The Book of Acts. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Chapter by chapter study of Acts; founding and spread of church in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria; Paul’s travels; church among the Gentiles. 


319. The Epistles of Paul. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the life and thought of Paul as found in the Book of Acts and 
Pauline correspondence. A history of the primitive church as reflected in 
these writing's. 


320. The Book of Revelation. (1-0). Credit 1. 


This book is studied in the light of the persecution of Chrisians in the 
Roman Empire, and as an apocalyptic writing to serve in strengthening their 
faith in and loyalty to Christ and to his teaching. 


321. The General Epistles. (1-0). Credit 1. 


A study of the “open letters” written by James, John, Peter, and Jude 
to the early Christian churches, comparing their messages with the recorded 
words of Jesus relative to the situation and problems of their day and ours. 


323. The Life of Jesus. (3-0). Credit 3. 


In this course, the four Gospels are studied with the passages in the four 
books arranged in chronological sequence so as to give a connected account 
of the life of Christ and to reveal similarities and differences in the four 
books. 


324. The Prophetic Movement in the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 
A history of the prophetic movement from the 8th century B.C. to the 
time of the Maccabees. An interesting study of the contribution of the 


prophets to the religious thinking of the day, and the permanent value of 
their teachings. 


325. The Book of Job. (2-0). Credit 2. 

The book of Job is one of the great books of all time. It offers in inter- 
esting form a thorough study of the problem of suffering. 
326. The Psalms. (2-0). Credit 2. 


This study of the book of Psalms includes a glance at Hebrew poetry, at 
the source and background of certain of the Psalms, and a study of their 
beauty of structure and composition and of their interpretation. 


327. An Introduction to the Bible. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A course to acquaint the student with the Bible showing its unity and 
the continuity existing between the Old and New Testaments by a study of 
representative sections of both Testaments together with their historical 
settings and their relationship to each other. 


329. Proverbs. (1-0). Credit 1. 


This study of the book of Proverbs includes authorship, date of writing, 
and a close study of the practical wisdom contained in the proverbs, of which 
the book is full. 


330. Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. (1-0). Credit 1. 


A study of two neglected books of the Bible—their contents, interpreta- 
tion, and significance. 


335. Comparative Religions. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the most popular contemporary religions of the world as 
channels through which men have tried to find the meaning of life and to 
relate themselves to its values. It includes Buddhism, Confucianism, Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
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CORPS ACTIVITIES 


The aim of the Corps of Cadets is to offer a sound collegiate education 
in both mind and body under strictly military discipline. The method of ad- 
ministration of this military discipline and its extension to all phases of the 
cadet’s non-academic life are distinctive at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. Students are organized along military lines and observe 
military practices at all times. They habitually wear the prescribed uniform 
on the campus and live in rooms assigned to them on the basis of their mili- 
tary organization. From reveille to taps, every hour of the cadet’s time is 
accounted for. The regular habits of study and living thus formed, the at- 
tention to duty, obedience to authority, and love for order inculcated are con- 
sidered among the most valuable features of the military education. While 
some of the graduates enter the military profession, hundreds in all walks 
of civil life attest to the high value of the training received at this institution. 


An integral part of the military system is the requirement of freshmen 
of certain extra duties and activities at the beginning of their college career. 
During the early weeks of their first year the cadets have special drills under 
their cadet officers and follow a rigorous program of behavior designed to 
improve their military posture and to inculcate early respect for upperclass- 
men who are their military superiors. These special activities do not inter- 
fere unduly with the freshman’s academic program nor usurp his prerogatives 
as a private individual. They are supervised by responsible cadet officers 
under the general supervision of the Commandant and are to be distinguished 
from irresponsible hazing which is forbidden by the rules and regulations of 
the College. 


In keeping with the democratic ideals of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, the formation of exclusive societies or fraternities, member- 
ship in which is based on other requirements than individual worth and 
achievement is forbidden. When new cadets report to the College, all are at 
once put in uniform and, as far as possible, all artificial distinctions based on 
wealth, position, or influence are minimized and the cadet is encouraged to 
achieve his place by individual merit. All cadets live under practically identi- 
cal conditions, and all are rated by the same standards, but there is a wide 
range of opportunity for each to develop in accordance with his needs and 
aptitudes. 


Among Cadet Corps organizations is the Ross Volunteer Company, a mili- 
tary group composed of outstanding cadets. This unit was organized in 1887 
by Colonel T. M. Scott, business manager of the College, for the purpose of 
banding together the most proficient military men at A. and M. College into 
a precision drill team. They were first called the Scott Volunteers. The name 
was changed to Ross Volunteers in 1891 to honor Governor Lawrence Sulli- 
van Ross, who in that year became President of the College. It was originally 
the plan of the organization to change its name in honor of each succeeding 
president of the College, but in 1902, at President Harrington’s request, the 
idea was dropped and the name Ross Volunteers made permanent. 


There are several important cadet organizations that do not come under a 
specific classification. The following should be mentioned as having distinctive 
functions in cadet life: the Aggie Band, the largest college military band in 
the United States; the Rifle and Pistol Teams, which compete in national 
matches; and the Freshman Drill Team, a precision military drill team. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The College provides unusual opportunity for students to participate in 
student publications. An Office of Student Publications, headed by the Di- 
rector, works within the framework of policy established by the Board of 
Student Publications. 


The Office of Student Publications, together with editorial offices, is lo- 
cated on the Ground Floor of the YMCA Building. 
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The following seven publications are issued: 


The Battalion: The Battalion is the student newspaper edited and pro- 
duced by Texas A. and M. students. It is also the official newspaper of the 
City of College Station. Students who begin work as freshmen or sopho- 
mores may become paid employees in editorial capacities during their junior 
and senior years. 


The Aggieland: The yearbook of the student body is known as The 
Aggieland. Many opportunities for participation are available because of 
the amount of work necessary to produce a complete record of the school 
year. 


Student Directory: Each year the Office of Student Publications pub- 
lishes an official directory of offices, staff personnel, and students for the 
College. 


The Engineer: Published six times annually by students in the School of 
Engineering, this journal is designed to inform and to promote talent for 
technical writing. Students who have ability in research, in reporting scien- 
tific data, or in creative writing, are welcome as members of the staff. 


The Agriculturist: Students of the School of Agriculture produce The 
Agriculturist, a quarterly publication printing research, scientific and techni- 
cal articles relating to the field of agriculture. 


The Southwestern Veterinarian: The leading college veterinary magazine 
in the country, as well as in foreign countries, this publication is produced 
quarterly by the students of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Texas A. and M. Review: Students of the School of Arts and Sciences 
publish The Texas A. and M. Review, a campus-wide magazine of general 
interest, four times each year. 


THE TEXAS AGGIE BAND 


The Texas Aggie Band is the official band of the A. and M. College. It is 
often referred to as the “pulse of the Spirit of Aggieland” and furnishes music 
for military ceremonies, yell practices, and athletic events. 


Interested new students should indicate on the advanced room reserva- 
tion card their desire to participate. No try-outs are necessary. Although 
a large number of College-owned and government-owned instruments are 
available for issue, it is advised that students having their own instruments 
bring them. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Intramural athletics feature contests between military units and between 
civilian organizations. The intramural program, which is one of the most out- 
standing in the country, includes flag football, softball, volleyball, handball, 
basketball, track, swimming and diving, wrestling, bowling, horseshoes, rifle 
shooting, golf, cross country, tennis, and table tennis. Ample physical facili- 
ties are available to accommodate these comprehensive intramural activities. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


The A. and M. College of Texas is a member of the Southwest Athletic 
Conference, which embraces eight leading major colleges and universities— 
The University of Texas, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Baylor University, Rice University, Texas Christian University, Southern 
Methodist University, the University of Arkansas, and Texas Technological 
College. The intercollegiate program includes, football, baseball, basketball, 
track, cross country, swimming, tennis, and golf. Varsity teams in each sport 
are known as the Texas Aggies, and the uniforms used by the players are in 
the school’s colors, maroon and white. 
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Center of athletics is Kyle Field, which contains the football stadium 
seating 33,000 in the old stands, 2,460 in the new addition to the west stands, 
and with temporary bleachers and cinder path boxes giving a total capacity 
of 41,594. A quarter-mile cinder track with a 220-yard straight-away and a 
baseball diamond with 4,000 seats afford excellent facilities for these sports. 
The P. L. Downs, Jr., Natatorium with swimming pool 100 by 60 feet, has 
lockers and showers, and seats for 600 spectators. DeWare Field House has 
been converted from a 3,500-seat basketball gymnasium into a Physical Edu- 
cation Plant, while the new G. Rollie White Coliseum seating 8,500 is available 
for basketball and other indoor College events. An outdoor swimming pool 
is now under construction in the area west of the P. L. Downs, Jr., Natatorium. 
An 18-hole golf course is available to students on the campus. 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


Employment for Graduates 


The College feels a definite responsibility for the proper professional 
placement of its graduates. Assistance in fulfilling this responsibility is 
shared jointly by the faculty and the Office of Placement and Special Ser- 
vices. The function of this office is to maintain active contact with prospect- 
ive employers of the graduating students and alumni in such manner that well 
qualified men may be directed to suitable job opportunities. 


Supplementing assistance in securing professional employment, this office 
cooperates with other College departments in an educational program designed 
to acquaint undergraduates with opportunities in the fields of work in which 
they are interested, and to advise on problems which, will be met in entering 
professional employment. Assistance is given students in preparing creden- 
tials for submission to employers as well as advice on the proper approach in 
seeking a job. Assistance is also given undergraduates in securing employ- 
ment during the summer vacation. 


Seniors and graduate students who wish to make use of these services are 
requested to file a record of their qualifications with the Placement and 
Special Services Office early in the year in which their college work will be 
completed. There is no charge for this service other than for personal leaf- 
lets, which are prepared at cost on request. 


Employment for Students 


Part-time employment of resident students is coordinated by the Office 
of Student Labor and Loans, a part of the services of the Office of Placement 
and Special Services. Every effort is made to develop new employment 
opportunities outside of the College. To become eligible for employment, a 
student must have been admitted to the College by the Director of Admissions 
and have an accepted application on file with the Office of Student Labor and 
Loans. Continued eligibility for employment is contingent on satisfactory 
performance of work and on the ability of the student to maintain good scho- 
lastic standing. 


Ordinarily only those students whose financial resources are limited may 
be considered for employment. Assignments are made primarily on the basis 
of need and sincerity of purpose. 


Loan Funds 


The Association of Former Students administers a series of loan funds 
which are available to any student who has been in the College at least three 
semesters, and whose record in conduct and scholarship is satisfactory. The 
amount of the loan in each case depends on the student’s actual needs. 


Various other loan funds are available. Information about such may be 
secured from the Head of the Office of Student Labor and Loans. Included 
in such funds are the Lucy Jane Breazeale Loan Fund, the Ernestine Gaber 
Loan Fund, the Davis Buck Fund, the Allsup-Ramsey Loan Fund, the George 
Long Memorial Fund, the James Leftwich Shepherd Fund, the Sonora A. and 
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M. Mothers’ Club Fund, the A. and M. College Loan Fund, and the Jitterbug 
Henderson Memorial Loan Fund. Students desiring National Defense Student 
Loans should apply at this office. 


Special Services 


Special services of the Office of Placement and Special Services include 
the administration of the Short Courses program. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Certain academic regulations have been set up by the faculty for the 
purpose of assisting the student to secure the maximum benefit from his 
studies. These regulations, contained in the copy of College Regulations given 
to each student when he enters the College, serve as a guide in such important 
matters as choice of course and subjects, methods of study, attendance, ex- 
aminations, promotion, and graduation. 


By means of reports at regular intervals, frequent conferences with the 
deans, the Registrar, Office of the Dean of Students, and members of the 
teaching staff, the authorities of the College keep in close touch with the 
student’s progress; and such advice and counsel are offered from time to 
time as seem justified in each case. For failure to keep up with his studies, 
the student may at any time be dropped from the rolls of the College. 


The College reserves the right to modify the curricula or withdraw any 
course when it appears wise to do so. 


DEGREES OFFERED 


The following degrees are offered for the satisfactory completion of resi- 
dent study in the appropriate curriculum: 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 

Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) 

Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering (B.P.E.) 

Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.) 

Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Arts (M.A.) 

Master of Business Administration (M. B.A.) 

Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Education (D.Ed.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

On the basis of acceptable professional experience the following profes- 
sional degrees in engineering are offered to graduates of the College: 

Aeronautical Engineer (Aero.E.) 

Agricultural Engineer (A.E.) 

Architectural Engineer (Arch.E.) 

Chemical Engineer (Ch.E.) . 

Civil Engineer (C.E.) 

Electrical Engineer (H.E.) 

Geological Engineer (Geol.E.) 

Industrial Engineer (Ind.E.) 

Mechanical Engineer (M.E.) 

Petroleum Engineer (P.E.) 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


The diploma of the College, with the appropriate degree, will be granted 
to the student who has made formal application for the undergraduate degree 
and has satisfied the following requirements: 


5 1. He must complete one of the regular courses of study leading to a 
egree. 


2. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
applied to this degree must equal at least the number of hours which he 
carried in courses at this institution which are applied to this degree. Grades 
of F or WF shall be included, except such grades and grades of D made in 
the freshman year or summer session preceding that year which are subse- 
quently repeated satisfactorily during the student’s first four semesters in 
college. Grades of WP shall be excluded. 


3. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
in his major department applicable to this degree must equal at least the 
number of hours which he carried at this institution in his major department 
which are applied to this degree. Grades of F and WF shall be included, 
but grades of WP shall be excluded. 


4. Grades made in courses elected in excess of a student’s degree require- 
ments shall be counted, but if failed such courses need not be repeated. 


5. He must have settled all financial obligations to the College. 


6. He must be formally recommended for graduation by the Academic 
Council after consideration of his complete record. 


7. Unless registered in absentia or excused by his dean, he must be 
present in person at the graduation exercises. 


These requirements must be completed and all grades on record in the 
Registrar’s Office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday preceding Commence- 
ment Day. 


Requirements for an advanced degree are outlined in the Graduate Bulle- 
tin. 


APPLICATION FOR A DEGREE 


During the semester or summer session preceding the conferring of the 
degree, a student must be officially registered in the College. Formal appli- 
cation for degrees must be submitted to the Registrar, on forms provided for 
that purpose, not later than 90 days prior to the end of the semester, or 30 
days prior to the end of the summer term, in which the student expects to 
complete his requirements for graduation. 


In order to be a candidate for a degree at the end of a semester or sum- 
mer term, a student at the beginning of that semester or term must fulfill 
the following two conditions: 


1. He must be registered for the courses necessary to complete the re- 
quirements of his curriculum. 


2. For work of his final semester or summer term, he must not lack a 
grade point ratio in excess of 1.50 in his major field and for his over-all pro- 
gram of studies in order to meet the grade point requirement for graduation. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree must complete the requirements of 
the final year’s work of his curriculum in residence at this institution with 
the exception of six semester hours, which may be accepted in transfer. 
However, in every case the student must complete at least 36 semester hours 
of upper level work of the last two years of his curriculum at this institution. 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
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institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture general- 
ly will be limited to those courses taught in the freshman and sophomore 
years at this institution. 


TWO DEGREES 


A candidate for a second Bachelor’s degree must have been in residence 
at least two academic years and must have completed all the essential work 
of the second curriculum not covered in the first; in all such cases the total 
amount required must be at least 30 semester hours additional to the greater 
number required for either degree. 


CHANGE OF CURRICULUM 


Applications for change of curriculum shall be passed upon by the deans 
of the schools and heads of divisions concerned. A student under 21 years of 
age must have the written consent of his parent or guardian. 


At the time of the change, the dean of the school or head of the division 
to which the transfer is being made will indicate any courses on the student’s 
record which are to be excluded from requirements for his new curriculum 
and will so advise the Registrar. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


College credit may be given for satisfactory scores on the College Board 
Advanced Placement Examinations in the following subjects: 


American History French 
Biology German 
Chemistry Mathematics 
English Composition Spanish 


The College offers its own series of advanced placement examinations. 
These may be taken instead of the College Board Advancd Placement Exami- 
nations to obtain college credit. There is no charge for taking these examina- 
tions. The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers credit by 
examination in the following courses: 


Biology 101, 107, 115 

Chemistry 101, 102 

English 103, 104 

History 105, 106 

Mathematics 102, 103 

Modern Language 101, 102, 108, 104, 105, 106, 109, 110 


The Director of Admissions and Registrar will furnish all necessary in- 
formation to anyone interested in obtaining credit by means of these examina- 
tions. 


TRANSFER OF CREDITS 


As a general policy credit will be given in transfer for work completed 
with a grade of C or better at another properly accredited institution. Work 
completed with the grade of D must be validated before it can be transferred. 
Validation may be by examination or by completion with a grade of C or 
better of more advanced work in the same subject area. Any student desiring 
to validate work done elsewhere should discuss with the Registrar the condi- 
tions necessary for validation of his particular work and secure from him 
authorization for such action. Credits given by transfer are provisional and 
may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the College is un- 
satisfactory. 
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Work done in an institution not properly accredited must be validated 
by one of the two methods of validation already mentioned before it can: be 
transferred. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers no correspond- 
ence courses. A student in residence at this institution will be permitted to 
receive undergraduate credit for correspondence courses taken elsewhere only 
Vane wea eae permission has been granted in advance by the dean of his 
school. 


Credit earned in a course completed by correspondence will be accepted 
only after a validating examination has been passed unless the final exami- 
nation is taken under the supervision of the Registrar at this college. An 
exception will be made in the case of courses taken through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 


Not more than twelve semester hours of credit taken in correspondence 
work may be applied toward the requirements for a degree. No more than 34 
semester hours of approved extension class and correspondence study credit 
may be applied toward a Bachelor’s degree. 


REQUIREMENT IN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY 


In order to meet the legal requirements for a baccalaureate degree, all 
students must have credit for six semester hours of American history or three 
semester hours of American history and three semester hours of Texas his- 
tory, in addition to the long-standing government requirement of Government 
306 and credit for three semester hours of military or air science. For those 
students who do not take military or air science, six hours of government 
must be completed. Such students must complete Government 306 and 307. 


In satisfying the government requirement for a teacher’s certificate, 
Government 306 and 307 may be used. Government 305 will fulfill this re- 
quirement. Credit for basic military science cannot be used in satisfying this 
requirement. 


REQUIREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students under 21 years of age at the time of entrance are required 
to complete Physical Education 101, 102, 201, 202. 


Transfer students will be given exemption from one semester of required 
physical education for each semester of course work completed at the other 
institution. 


Students who have completed as much as one year of service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on active duty will be exempt from the 
requirement in physical education. 


REQUIREMENT IN MILITARY TRAINING 


Any student entering with freshman classification (less than 30 semester 
hours of credit) who is a citizen of the United States, physically qualified, 
under 21 years of age, and who has had no previous service with the Armed 
Forces must successfully complete two years of military training. 


Enrollment in air science or military science is synonymous with enroll- 
ment in the Corps of Cadets and is a part of military training as offered at 
this college. The Corps is organized into military units which are constantly 
under military discipline and supervision; likewise, the members of the Corps 
are required at all times to wear the appropriate uniform. 


Members of the Corps of Cadets who are housed in military units will, 
upon the completion of the basic course, make application for advanced course 
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contract, and, if qualified, be enrolled in advanced course ROTC. Students 
are reminded that acceptance of an advanced course ROTC contract requires 
completion of the advanced course ROTC curriculum, completion of the ROTC 
summer camp, and acceptance of a reserve commission if one is tendered. 
The foregoing become integral parts of the degree requirements of advanced 
course ROTC students. Therefore, for those students under an advanced 
course ROTC contract the College will not grant a degree prior to acceptance 
of a reserve commission. Likewise, the reserve commission will be withheld 
from advanced course ROTC students who have completed requirements for 
reserve commission until they have completed work for their academic 
egree. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR AN ADVANCED ROTC CONTRACT 


To be considered for an advanced course ROTC contract a student must: 
(1) be morally and physically qualified, (2) attain junior classification with 
a minimum grade point ratio of 1.00, (8) have satisfactorily completed the 
ROTC basic course or have served at least one year of active military service, 
(4) attain a passing score on the ROTC qualifying examination. 


Where the number of contracts to be awarded is for any reason limited, 
those candidates with the highest qualifications will receive contracts for ad- 
vanced training. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT IN MILITARY TRAINING FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 


Students who have completed one year of service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty are exempt from further military training 
and may be given academic credit of four semester hours for basic ROTC. 


Students who have completed six months (under RFA 1955) but less than 
one year of active duty in the Armed Forces of the United States will be given 
academic credit for the first year of Army ROTC, but will be required to live 
in the Corps of Cadets. Such students may be given academic credit for two 
semester hours of Army basic ROTC. (Credit for six months’ training does 
not apply to the Air Force ROTC.) 


Students who have served for at least one year in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty and who hold a commission are exempt from 
further military training and may be given academic credit of sixteen semester 
hours for basic and advanced ROTC. 


A student wishing to receive such credit should file a photostatic or certi- 
fied copy of his discharge with the Registrar’s Office so that appropH ate 
credit may be allowed. 


ENGLISH CONFERENCES 
Students enrolled in courses in English composition are required to attend 
conferences with their instructors. 


ASSEMBLIES 


In most of the teaching divisions of the College, students are required 
to attend assemblies at intervals during the session. Prominent speakers 
are presented at the assemblies for the discussion of topics of general and 
special interest. 
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THE GRADING SYSTEM 


Since one comes to college for an education, his grades are usually taken 
as an indication of the proficiency of his endeavors. The student’s semester 
grade in a course is based upon recitation, written exercises and tests, labora- 
tory work, and the final examination. The final examination has a weight 
of one-fourth of the final grade, and the proportionate weight assigned to 
each of the other factors is determined by the head of the department ad- 
ministering the course. 


There are four passing grades signifying various degrees of achievement, 
and grade points are awarded on the basis of these grades. 


Grade Points 


Range per 

Grade Description (Inclusive) Semester Hour 
A Excellent 92-100 3 
B Good 84- 91 2 
C Fair 76- 83 iE 
D Passing 70- 75 0 


The lowest passing grade is 70. There is one failing grade, F, below 
70, indicating work of unsatisfactory quality. Credit for a course failed may 
be obtained only by satisfactorily repeating the course in class, except that in 
a course including both theory and practice, the head of a department may 
excuse a student from repeating the practice if his grade in the practice is 
B or better, and if in the judgment of the head of the department the repeti- 
oy is not necessary. The student must register for both theory and practice, 

owever. 


The temporary grade “Inc.” (Incomplete) indicates that the student has 
satisfactorily completed the course with the exception of a major quiz, final 
examination, or other work. This grade is given only when the deficiency is 
due to authorized absence or other cause beyond the control of the student 
and when the work already done has been of a quality acceptable for the 
satisfactory completion of the course. The privilege of completing such work 
is limited to the end of the first month of his succeeding semester in college; 
otherwise the student must repeat the course in order to receive credit, un- 
less for good reason his dean grants an extension of time. 


Permission to remove a semester grade of “Inc.” received because of 
absence from a quiz or examination may be granted by the head of the depart- 
ment only on receipt of official notice that the absence was authorized or evi- 
dence that the cause for the absence prevented making normal preparation to. 
take the quiz or examination before the close of the semester. 


When a student resigns or is dropped from the College after the first two 
weeks of a semester, the Registrar calls for his grades and enters on his 
permanent record the symbol WP after each course in which he is passing 
and WF after each course in which he is not making a passing grade. All 
WF’s and F’s will be taken into account in determining his grade point ratio 
thereafter unless for cause the Executive Committee directs otherwise. 


The semester grade in a subject which a student is required to drop on 
account of failure to keep up with the work is F. 


REPETITION OF A COURSE TO IMPROVE GRADE 


Any student who wishes to repeat a course to improve his grade in that 
course must do so before he completes a more advanced course in the same 
subject-matter field. 


GRADE POINT RATIO 


A student’s grade point ratio for any period is computed by dividing 
the total number of semester hours for which he received grades into the 
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total number of grade points earned in that period. Grades of WF and F 
are included, but grades of WP are excluded. 


Only the record made in course work for which the student was registered 
in this institution is used in determining his grade point ratio. 


GRADE REPORTS 


Preliminary Report: A preliminary report of the student’s progress is 
sent to the parent or guardian about eight weeks after the beginning of each 
semester. 


Semester Reports: At the close of each semester, a report of the stu- 
dent’s work during the semester is sent directly to the parent or guardian. 


Unsatisfactory Work: During the session the deans receive reports from 
the members of the teaching staff on students doing unsatisfactory work. 
These reports form the basis for personal conferences with the students 
concerned and for special notices to parents and guardians. 


Reports to High Schools: At the close of the first semester, a report is 
sent to each accredited high school showing the grades made by the freshmen 
entering the College from that school. 


DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 


A student who completes a semester schedule of at least 15 hours with 
no grade lower than C and with a grade point ratio of not less than 2.25 
for the semester shall be designated as a “Distinguished Student’. In official 
acknowledgment of the designation, he is issued a Distinguished Student 
ecard by the dean of his school. 


As a recognition of his scholastic achievement, the College allows a Dis- 
tinguished Student to present his card to the instructor during the next suc- 
ceeding semester after he distinguishes and, without requirement or privilege 
of making up the work missed, absent himself from any theory class except 
for announced quizzes provided, however, that any student who without per- 
mission of the instructor leaves a class to which he has reported shall be given 
a grade of zero for the day’s work. This privilege may be revoked for cause 
at any time by the dean of the student’s school. 


HONORARY SCHOLASTIC SOCIETIES 


Students ranking near the top of their class scholastically will be con- 
sidered for admission to one or more of the national honorary societies de- 
scribed below. The honor societies are intended to reward the student of 
character and ability, and membership in them is a well-recognized mark of 
distinction which becomes a part of one’s permanent record. 


Alpha Pi Mu. This fraternity is a national industrial engineering society. 
Eligibility for membership is limited to juniors in the upper fifth of the in- 
dustrial engineering class, and to seniors in the upper third, together with 
demonstrated qualities of leadership, ethicality, sociability, and breadth of 
interest. 


Alpha Zeta. This is the oldest national agricultural honor fraternity in 
the country. Election to membership is limited to junior and senior students 
in agriculture who have achieved outstanding records of scholarship, charac- 
ter, and leadership in their chosen fields. 


Chi Epsilon. Civil engineering students may be elected by the present 
membership to this national honorary scholastic fraternity. It is open to 
junior and senior students who have a scholastic rank in the upper one-third 
of their class with an appropriate grade point ratio as defined in the mem- 
bership requirements of the society. 


‘Eta Kappa Nu. Electrical engineering majors are eligible for membership 
in this national honor society. It is open to junior students in the top one- 
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eee of their class and to senior students in the top one-third of their 
class. 


Iota Lambda Sigma. This fraternity is a national society open to all 
industrial education majors. Students are required to have an overall grade 
point average of 1.50, and of 2.00 in industrial education courses for member- 
ship. Its objectives are to encourage and develop scholarship, leadership, and 
a professional pride among industrial education students. 


Phi Eta Sigma. Election to this freshman honor society is automatic 
upon attainment of a grade point ratio of 2.50 or better in all freshman work 
for one semester or more. The individual must have carried an academic load 
of at least 18 semester hours and must not have transferred more than 20 
hours from another college. 


Phi Kappa Phi. Open to all academic fields in the undergraduate school, 
this honor society elects its membership from those students who are within 
a year of graduation in a four-year course and are within the top one-tenth 
of their class scholastically. The student must have been registered one year 
in the College to be eligible. Graduate students with outstanding records who 
have satisfied the residence requirement are also eligible for membership. 


Phi Lambda Upsilon. This is the oldest national chemical honor fraternity 
in the country. Election to membership is limited to junior, senior, and gradu- 
ate students in chemistry and chemical engineering who have achieved out- 
pees records of scholarship, character, and leadership in their chosen 
ields. 


Phi Zeta. Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who rank in the 
upper ten per cent of the junior class or upper twenty-five per cent of the 
senior class and who have a grade point ratio of at least 2.25 in their entire 
veterinary curriculum through the preceding semester are eligible for election 
to this honor society. 


Sigma Gamma Tau. Aeronautical Engineering students may be elected 
by the present membership to this national honorary scholastic fraternity. 
The minimum grade point ratio is 2.00 for eligibility for this society. 


Sigma Pi Sigma. Students elected to membership in this national physics 
honor society must attain high standards of scholarship, outstanding achieve- 
ment in physics, and promise of professional merit. A minimum grade point 
average of 2.00 and a grade of B or better in an advanced physics course is 
required for eligibility. 


Sigma Xi. The object of this society is to encourage original investiga- 
tion in science, pure and applied. It is open to graduate students and to staff 
members of the A. and M. College System who have shown a marked excel- 
lence in one or more departments of pure or applied science and given evi- 
dence of an aptitude for scientific research. 


Tau Beta Pi. Students in the School of Engineering who rank in the top 
one-eighth of the junior class or top one-tenth of the senior class are eligible 
for election to this society. This is the oldest national engineering society 
founded for the purpose of recognizing scholarship. 


SCHOLASTIC PROBATION 


Whenever a student’s cumulative record indicates that he is failing to 
make satisfactory progress, he is considered as scholastically deficient. The 
cause of the deficiency will be investigated by the dean of his school, and 
the student may be placed on scholastic probation of such terms as the dean 
shall designate, or he may be required to withdraw from the College if the 
deficiency warrants. 


Scholastic probation is a conditional permission for a student to continue 
in school after he has become scholastically deficient or after he has incurred 
an excessive number of unauthorized absences. This permission is granted 
by the dean of the student’s school when an analysis of the deficiency indicates 
that a continuation is in the best interests of the student and the College. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


Sophomore, junior, and senior classification will be granted on comple- 
tion of 30, 60, and 95 semester hours respectively. 


EXCESS HOURS 


A student may register for the regular semester program in his curricu- 
lum if he is in good standing. With the dean’s approval, necessary adjust- 
ments for minor irregularities may be authorized up to 20 hours. Registration 
for 21 hours or more may be approved under the following conditions: 


Hours Grade Point Ratio Last Semester or Overall 
21 1.50 
22 2.00 
23 2.25 
24 2.50 


The normal amount of work a student may carry in a six-week summer 
term is 6 semester hours (or 7 if part is practice). Hours in excess of a 
normal load may be authorized in certain cases by the student’s dean in con- 
formance with the limitations that apply during the academic year. For the 
entire summer session the maximum number permissible is 15 semester hours. 
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Government Employment 


The United States Government employs many college graduates trained 
in specialized fields of engineering, agriculture, and the natural and social 
sciences for assignment either at home or abroad. In some instances experi- 
ence is a desirable or necessary qualification for federal employment. Within 
fixed limits graduate study is normally accepted as the equivalent of experi- 
ence. Except for positions of high rank, employment is on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. Information concerning these opportunities and Civil 
Service examinations to qualify for them is readily obtainable from any United 
States Post Office or from the Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Agricultural Foreign Service 


Recently many specialists in agriculture have been appointed to adminis- 
ter technical programs of the United States in foreign countries. In addition 
to their own field of specialization, such technically trained candidates will 
often find some knowledge of foreign language (French, German, Portuguese, 
Russian, or Spanish) useful. They should likewise command a good knowl- 
edge of our own language, government and history, and economics. Students 
who are interested in such a program should at the earliest possible date con- 
fer with the Dean of Agriculture and the head of the subject matter depart- 
ment of major interest in order to work out a satisfactory degree program. 


The Foreign Service of the United States 


Superior students who plan to take the examinations for career officers 
in the Foreign Service of the United States are urged to consult the Head of 
the Department of History and Government or the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 
In general they should follow a broad program of study with emphasis on 
English, foreign languages, history and government, economics, mathematics 
and statistics, literature, geography, anthropology, and similar courses. Those 
primarily interested in Latin America might refer to the paragraph on Latin 
American studies in the School of Arts and Sciences for some specific sug- 
gestions. Besides the general examinations on the reading of English and on 
vocabulary, on statistics and mathematics, on general knowledge, and on 
written English, candidates take special examinations on world or United 
States history and government, economics, and modern languages. 
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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Teacher education is an important part of the college curriculum, so 
much that it is a college-wide enterprise. The Council on Teacher Education, 
an administrative body, comprised of representatives from all departments en- 
gaged in teacher education, gives general direction to the institutional pro- 
gram. All of the teacher preparation programs are fully certified and meet 
the standards set forth by the State of Texas. 


Students who decide on a career in teacher education will find the field 
offers many challenging opportunities for advancement. The good teacher 
should possess a keen desire to work understandingly with youths, their par- 
ents, and his professional associates. 


A student may prepare for teaching by selecting a program in one of four 
departments of the College. These are the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
eation in the School of Agriculture; the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology and the Department of Health and Physical Education, both in the 
School of Arts and Sciences; and the Department of Industrial Education in 
the School of Engineering. 


The student may choose a first and second teaching field from among 
those listed below: 


First Teaching Field Second Teaching Field 
Agricultural Education Biology 

Biology Business Administration 
Chemistry Chemistry 

English Driver Education 
Health and Physical Education English 

History General Science 
Industrial Arts Education History 

Industrial Vocational Education Journalism 
Journalism Mathematics 
Mathematics Modern Languages 
Modern Languages Physics 

Physics 


An approved graduate program is available to those who wish to do addi- 
tional work in either the Departments of Agricultural Education, Industrial 
Education, or Education and Psychology. A minor program is offered by the 
Department of Health and Physical Education. Professional programs are 
approved for certification of superintendents, principals, supervisors, counse- 
lors, visiting teachers, and master teachers within subject-matter areas. 


The Placement Office of the College endeavors to assist graduates and 
students of the College in securing suitable teaching positions and to assist 
boards of education and other officials in securing teachers. The Placement 
Office makes every effort to place candidates who register for the service in 
good positions. Information obtained from professors and others is confi- 
dential. No charge is made for this service. 


Education and Psychology 


The Department of Education and Psychology coordinates the programs 
of teacher preparation in the academic areas commonly taught in the high 
school. Teaching majors or minors may be obtained in biology, chemistry, 
English, history, journalism, mathematics, modern foreign languages, physics, 
and business administration. 


Students may choose to major in the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology or in the college department representing their subject-matter spe- 
cialty. In either case the student must complete a 24-hour sequence in his 
principal teaching area and an 18-hour sequence in a second teaching area, or 
he must select a 48-hour approved program in the broad field of social studies 
or of natural sciences. In addition 24 hours of courses in education and psy- 
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chology will be required for certification. Majors in the department itself 
will take 6 additional hours of professional education and will follow the four- 
year program outlined in the section of this catalogue devoted to the School 
of Arts and Sciences. 


The Department offers a graduate program leading to the Master of 
Education or Master of Science degree. It prepares students for professional 
certification as master teachers or as superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
counselors, or visiting teachers. Certification at the professional level re- 
quires three years of teaching experience in addition to graduate level train- 
ing. 


Health and Physical Education 


The Department of Health and Physical Education offers a major for the 
student interested in a career as a: (1) physical education teacher in sec- 
ondary or elementary schools; (2) athletic coach of an interschool sport; or 
(3) athletic trainer. Students completing the prescribed curriculum will be 
eligible for the Provisional All Grade Level Certificate in Health and Physi- 
cal Education and a Provisional Secondary Certificate. 


Agricultural Education 


Training provided in Agricultural Education prepares the prospective 
teacher to operate a program of vocational agriculture as an integral part of 
the high school educational system. Agricultural education majors may also 
qualify for a second teaching field in science. The curriculum in agricultural 
education provides a well-rounded education in areas involving teacher-stu- 
dent and teacher-community relationships, science, technical agriculture, and 
general education. 


Courses involving teacher-student and teacher-community relationships 
offered in the agricultural education curriculum are educational psychology, 
principles of agricultural education, course building for in-school youth, Fu- 
ture Farmer and Young Farmer activities, adult education, methods of de- 
veloping supervised farming programs, student teaching in vocational agri- 
culture, and agricultural journalism. These courses are designed to develop 
basic educational philosophies, methods of selecting problems to be taught, 
and methods of teaching in-school youth, young farmers, and adult farmers. 


Thirty semester hours involving science are included in the agricultural 
education curriculum. This exceeds the number of hours required for a 
teaching certificate in science. 


A minimum of 58 semester hours in technical agriculture is required for 
agricultural education graduates. This provides an opportunity for the gradu- 
ate to have a knowledge of the technical agriculture that is essential for 
successfully teaching vocational agriculture. 


General education receives emphasis in the agricultural education cur- 
riculum. This includes courses in English, history, government, mathematics, 
and economics. This training prepares the prospective high school teacher 
of vocational agriculture to operate an efficient educational program in agri- 
culture. Since this educational program includes both high school students 
and adult farmers, the prospective teacher must be technically and profes- 
sionally competent. 


Industrial Education 


The Department of Industrial Education offers two options in teacher 
preparation. Qualified students may pursue any of the courses of study 
described below with reasonable assurance of being able to secure a position 
in the field for which they have prepared. 


Industrial Arts Education 


Graduates of this curriculum may become industrial arts teachers in the 
junior and senior high schools of the State. (Industrial arts in these schools 
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includes general shop, electrical work, woodwork, technical drawing, plastics, 
ceramics, leather, and other craft courses.) The industrialization of the South- 
west has created many outstanding opportunities for the prospective industrial 
arts teacher. 


Vocational Industrial Education 


The vocational industrial teacher education option in the industrial edu- 
cation curriculum is intended for teachers, supervisors, and directors for the 
vocational industrial schools and classes of Texas. Since the men completing 
this course are to qualify as teachers under the State Plan for Vocational 
Education, a candidate for a degree must satisfy the requirements for one 
of the classes of vocational teachers as specified in the State Plan. The 
Head of the Department of Industrial Education will assist the student in 
the preparation of his degree plan. 
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Purposes 


The Counseling and Testing Center provides testing, counseling, and 
guidance services to students and related consultative services to the faculty 
and staff. 


Counseling 


At the Center a student will find professionally qualified counselors 
with whom he can discuss in confidence problems of a personal, vocational 
or educational nature. A student may request help of the Counseling and 
Testing Center, or he may be referred by a proper representative of the col- 
lege, a parent, or other interested persons. 


Counselors help the student better understand himself in order that his 
decisions—educational, personal, and vocational—will reflect maturity of judg- 
ment and a realistic appraisal of his abilities, interests, and aptitudes. 


Guidance 


The group guidance program assists college students with problems which 
are common to most students—such as the choice of a course of study, how 
to study in college, improvement of college reading abilities, and a survey of 
fields of knowledge. A student may enroll voluntarily in any group guidance 
course of his choice, or he may be recommended for such a course by an ad- 
visor or counselor. These courses each carry one hour of college credit and 
may be used as electives in degree programs. 


Basic 102. College Reading: This laboratory course is designed to help 
students improve their reading rate, comprehension, and vocabulary. 


Basic 103. College Study: This course is designed to help students to de- 
velop more effective study skills, time schedules, note-taking, examination 
skills, and basic textbook study methods. The course is not a tutoring course, 
but it will emphasize methods of efficient study. 


Basic 105. The World of Work: This is a course designed to familiarize the 
student who has not decided upon a vocational goal with the demands, re- 
quired skills, and rewards of various occupational areas. Most of the major 
cecupational areas are studied intensively, and each student is given an op- 
portunity to study his aptitudes and interests, and to relate them to various 
vocational requirements. 


Basic 105 is a required course for General Curriculum students, those 
students who are interested in attending A. and M. but have not decided upon 
a major field of study. In cooperation with the Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, who administers the General Curriculum program, a counselor 
from the Counseling and Testing Center helps the student plan his program 
at some time prior to his registration for the first semester. 


Basic 106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge: This is a course recommended for 
the student who has his vocational goal more clearly in mind. The course 
acquaints the student with the various schools of thought and the many areas 
of knowledge which comprise our culture. Such disciplines as philosophy, 
social and physical sciences, religion, law, and literature are investigated. 


Vocational Reading Room 


For the use of students in the General Curriculum program and other 
students who are investigating vocations, a Vocational Reading Room is pro- 
vided. Here up to date and objective information is maintained about most 
vocational fields. In addition, the student can be referred to professors on 
the campus who train students in the different professions and vocations. 


Remedial Services 


Individual assistance is available for those with special difficulties in 
spelling, handwriting, functional vision and hearing, written expression, and 
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problems in taking examinations. The Center also offers help to those stu- 
dents with minor speech disorders which do not require extensive treatment. 


Testing Service 


Effective for those entering in September 19638, all beginning freshmen 
will be required to submit a report of the results of their College Entrance 
Examination Board Tests to be used by the Counseling and Testing Services 
in connection with the student’s placement in his academic program. This 
requirement bears no relationship to a student’s admission to the College 
who otherwise meets stated admission requirements. While a_ student’s 
placement for the fall semester of 1962 will be based upon his high school 
record and tests administered at this college, he is urged to submit to our 
Counseling and Testing Center the results of any tests administered by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. The CEEB Tests will include the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and Achievement Test in Mathematics and English 
with additional tests to be administered by the Counseling and Testing Center 
on the campus. 


For 1962 the College will maintain its existing testing program both for 
group testing and individual testing. 


During the summer months a number of two-day counseling and test- 
ing clinics are offered on the campus. These clinics will offer the student 
the opportunity to take additional tests and have a group interpretation made. 
Also in a conference with his academic dean or faculty advisor his own scores 
will be interpreted to him and his program planned for his first semester. 
Many other valuable experiences will be offered to the students in these two- 
day clinics. Parents are urged to accompany the students and opportunity 
will be provided for them to participate in certain of these activities. Fur- 
ther information regarding the clinics can be obtained by contacting the 
Director of the Counseling and Testing Center. 


The A. and M. Adjunct 


The A. and M, Adjunct is a summer school with a camp atmosphere for 
students entering college for the first time. The college has developed a 
beautiful campsite of 411 acres on the South Llano River in the heart of the 
Texas Hill Country, about one mile from Junction, Texas. Two six week 
terms are offered each summer. 


A well rounded program for each student includes classwork, study, and 
recreation. The student takes seven hours of regular college work, usually 
college English, college math, and physical education. Teachers and counse- 
lors are available to help the student with problems that may arise. 


At the first of each term every student is given a comprehensive group 
of tests. This group consists of aptitude, achievement and interest tests 
which aid the counselor in helping the student decide upon his course of study 
for the summer term and his future course of study to follow in college. 


An organized inter-cabin competitive intramural program is_ offered. 
Also, swimming, canoeing, and fishing activities are conducted in the cool, 
clear water of the South Llano River. An outdoor amphitheater is available 
for variety shows, motion pictures, and group meetings. 


The A. and M. Adjunct is administered by the Counseling and Testing 
Center through the Dean of Instruction. In almost every case staff members 
come from the regular faculty of the A. and M. College. The Center works 
closely with the departments who offer courses in the instructional program. 
Students interested in this program should write or contact the Director of 
Admissions. 


General Curriculum. The general curriculum is designed to meet the 
needs of the new student who has not decided upon a major field of study. 
It is arranged to assist the student in evaluating himself and in evaluating 
the several possible degree objectives, and at the same time to afford gen- 
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eral courses that have application in almost all curricula. A student who 
decides upon his major field of interest by the beginning of the second se- 
mester may declare his degree objective and register for the courses outlined 
in that curriculum. If a student has not decided upon his degree objective by 
this time, he is advised to continue with the General Curriculum for the sec- 
ond semester. 


GENERAL CURRICULUM 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester db au lea Che 
Basict,LO5 pee ee ee eee (0-2) 1 Basic 1.0625 cert ee ee ere eRe (0-2) 1 
The World of Work Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
Ene lishe.t Ose oe er eee Nee ee (3-0) 3 English 104 se ee a ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History: (0S er ee en eee (3-0) 3 FEistory, L0G Bete ae ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics fe = ee ee 3 Military or, Alreocience,. 2 (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science 1 Blectiver ne ee Le ee Ser eS 10 
Hlectivers see ee ey eee 7 Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 R — 
— 18 
18 


Assignment to the specific courses listed above will be made in confer- 
ence with a member of the faculty and in accord with the student’s achieve- 
ment. The courses designated as mathematics and elective will be assigned 
in line with the requirements of the curriculum in which the student expresses 
greatest interest. General Curriculum students are under the academic super- 
vision of the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


As a part of the elective hours, a student may take either Biology 101, 
107, 108, or Chemistry 101, 102 in the first and second semesters. Chemistry 
is required or is acceptable in more curricula than biology. A student evi- 
dencing a deficiency in mathematics may be required to delay chemistry a 
semester. 


A student whose high school record and entrance tests indicate inade- 
quate preparation may be required to register for either a reduced load or 
special courses designed to meet his need. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The various curricula in the School of Agriculture have as their main ob- 
jectives the preparation of young men for farming, ranching, and other busi- 
nesses associated with agriculture; for harvesting, processing, and marketing 
of food and fiber products; for the pursuit of scientific investigation in the 
broad field of agriculture, including soils, water and plant and animal pro- 
ducts, both native and cultivated; for careers in teaching or extension work 
in agriculture; for work with various governmental and private agricultural 
agencies; or for the teaching of conservation and management of our natural 
and cultivated resources. Systematic training is given in the sciences of chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, and biology, all of which are fundamental to the 
study of scientific agriculture. The curricula offered give the student a wide 
range of choice in the selection of a major, and elective courses provide ex- 
cellent opportunity for enlarging his field of learning in keeping with his in- 
dividual interest and needs. 


CURRICULA 
Agricultural Economics Entomology 
Agricultural Administration Option Floriculture 
Farm Management Option Food Technology 
Agricultural Education *Forestry 
Agricultural Engineering Horticulture 
Agricultural Journalism Plant and Soil Science 
Agronomy Poultry Science 
Animal Husbandry Range Management 
Commercial Option Sociology 
Production Option Human Relations Option 
Animal Science Rural Leadership Option 
Dairy Science Wildlife Management 
Manufacturing Option Fisheries Option 


Production Option 
“The present curriculum includes the first two years of forestry only. 


Curricula in 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Trained personnel are needed in agricultural economics in the fields of 
marketing and price analysis, farm and ranch management, land economics, 
agricultural policy, and finance and consumer economics. 


Agricultural Administration Option 


The program in agricultural administration prepares students for em- 
ployment with governmental and private agencies; in such positions as re- 
search workers, marketing specialists, agricultural agents of banks and busi- 
ness firms; as extension workers; and as salesmen and teachers. Electives in 
business administration prepare students for work in businesses related to 
agriculture. Electives in technical agriculture prepare a student who wishes 
to become a specialist in the marketing of a particular farm product. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester oer er Second Semester Ther Or 
Agricultural Economics 105 —_..........(3-0) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 _......0000..... (2-3) 

Introduction to Agricultural General Animal Husbandry 

Economics Biology 1 01 ee eae (OES 2 es} 
Biolog yal 07% ie. Sea cee ece eee (2-3) 3 General Botany of Seed Plants 

Vertebrate Zoology Chemistry: 102:2234 2 ee eee (3-3) 4 
Chemistry 101 ..... sri inaswnr=nvapeseneenrassenrienden (3-3) 4 General Chemistry 

General Chemistry Enelishs, 104.90 ete See ee ee (3-0) 3 
jg 13 Wg Bb Sita ee Rs Ry le ee (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 

Composition and Rhetoric Mathematics @1L0h oe ee ee (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 102. -.22—...22. Set (3-0) 3 Survey Course in Mathematics 

Algebra : Military or Air Science ....................... (0-2) 1 
Military or Air Science ...._.................. (0-2) 1 Blectivex scent Da ee ee ee 1 
Physical Education 101 —W......0.00000000.. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 

17 18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester hee rer 
Agronomy, sl 05: 220.3. Us ee eee. (2-2) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Dairy Science: 202) 2 (2-2) 
Dairying 
Or 
Poultry Science 201  ...0..22.0.0.000...000..000..- (2-2) 3 
Poultry Production 
Economics: (203 2-233 2 22. sae eee es (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English=:20323 ke eee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Elective sh. 3 ee ee eee 2 
Physical Education 201 ..........2000.00....... (0-2) R 
18 


Second Semester he Pr@r 

Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 

Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics | 20452222 a eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English’ (2100)... * 2 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logica] Discourse 

Horticulture (2010.2) SS] eee (2-2) 3 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science _.........02............ (0-3) 1 

Elective. (2.2 fe eee eee 2 

Physical Education 202 ..........0...0000...... (0-2) R 

18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 413 .............. (3-0) 
Agricultural Cooperatives 
A PTONOMY: 23 Ug eee eee (3-2) 


Soil Science 

Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Economics 323 
Economic Analysis 

Elective 


Peer rrrrrr ter eer err errr irri err rere heey 


@ | 
aotiz~ & - mm oo 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 447 .............. (3-0) 
Agricultural Prices 

Agricultural Economics 481. .............. (1-0) 
Seminar 

English 230102022 es 2 eee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

History 0S 26 ye te ee ee (3-0) 
History of Texas 

Ee@Ctive ee oie Be ee ae a ace 

NOTE: 


Agricultura] Economics 325. .............. (2-2) 
Principles of Farm and 
Ranch Management 
Or 

Agricultural Economics 452 .............. (3-0) 
International Trade and Agriculture 

Agricultural Economics 422 ............,. (3-0) 
Land Economics 

Economics s811 262. 42 See (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

Government,’ 3067.2... aes (3-0) 
American National Government 

History: .325 2-22 242 ee ee 3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Elective} 222. ee ee eee 

Agricultural Economics 429 _............ (3-0) 
Agricultural Policy 

Agricultural Economics 430 ............ (3-0) 
Agricultural Finance 

Englisht':403.52)) ee ee eee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Sociology 407 222. eS eee eee (3-0) 


Human Relations in Agriculture 
Elective 


Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 
1. AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 


_ 
ives w w () ow ow 


Students preparing for work 


with business concerns allied with agriculture should elect from 9 to 18 credit 
hours of work in business administration and economics, 


2. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING: 


Students preparing for work 


in agricultural 


marketing should elect from 9 to 18 hours in courses dealing with the production, 
grading, and marketing of commodities. 


3. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: 


Students preparing for professional work 


in 


agricultural economies and expecting to take graduate training should elect courses 
in the various social sciences, including courses in advanced economic theory. 


4. Not more than 6 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economies will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 
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Farm Management Option 
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The program in farm management prepares students for the operation 
of farms and ranches and for professional and commercial work dealing with 


agriculture. 


the study of particular agricultural enterprises. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Electives in technical agriculture permit students to emphasize 


First Semester AMigleae Car Second Semester Thbricr 
Agricultural Economics 105 .............. (3-0) 3 ‘A STONOMY. «LOSn tek eee ee (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Agricultural Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Economics S10] Oe yer UO Ue eee ce ee 2-3) 3 
Biology 1O7ce te ee er eee (2-=3)es General Botany of Seed Plants 
Vertebrate Zoology Chemistry 4 L022 ee See ee ee (3-3) 4 
Chemistry LGle ou Se ee ee ee (3-3) 4 General Chemistry 
General Chemistry English? 1040 sere eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
English2 103%) re ee (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Composition and Rhetoric Mathematics :)1 10 geeee ee (3-0) 3 
Mathematics. 102-1252 eee (3-0) 3 Survey Course in Mathematics 
Algebra Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-2) 1 
Military or Air Science .....................-.- (0-2) 1 Hilective wee s2 2 2 ee eee ee 1 
Physical Education 101 -...._...........2.. (0-2) R Physical Education 102  ........20.......... (0-2) R 
17 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 107 ........0000020222002..- (2n3)) mio Agricultural Economics 314 ............. (3-0) 3 
General Animal Husbandry Marketing Agricultural Products 
(Chemlistrysees lee a eee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 _........ (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy ssciences202) 02) ...) 1. 3 ee (2-2) Hoonomics#.204 24S eae. (3-0) 3 
Dairying Principles of Economics 
Or Englishes 210T S22} oe ee eee (2-0) 2 
Poultry} octence=201) =. ae (2-2) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Poultry Production Horticultures.20102 2 ee. (2-2) 0S 
Economics 203e..- 2 se ee (3-0) 3 General Horticulture 
Principles of Economics Military or Air Science ..:..................... (0-3) 1 
Bngiishw.e Osu eee ee ee (2-0) 2 lective aie tt. ee a A 3 
Introduction to Literature Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
Fntoniologye20l 2... oe (2-2) 3 — 
General Entomology 18 
Military or Air Science ......................- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ................2.<.... (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 321 .............. (2-2) 3 Agricultural Economics 325 .............. (2=2)aerd 
Farm and Ranch Principles of Farm and 
Records and Accounts Ranch Management 
ASTOROMYVE 30 let a re (3-2) 4 Animals Husbandry. 303... (3-0) 3 
Soil Science Animal] Nutrition 
IELCONGINICS C323 Meeks ee eee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 _............ (3-3) 4 
Economic Analysis Statistical Method 
Genetics: 3012p see oo eS eee (3-2) 4 Physics: 213 ee ee ee (2-2) 3 
Genetics Physics for Students of Agriculture 
Socidloty..205 6) eee (3-0) 3 CCE Ve pee ee Oe ee 5 
Principles of Sociology — 
BAGCCTIV Glin tes. ok en SA ee ee 1 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 432 _............ (2=2:))tes Agricultural Economics 429 .............. (3-0) 3 
Farm and Ranch Organization Agricultural Policy 
and Operation LDV DL CB Pee tae See Oe (l=?) me 
Agricultural Economics 447 _............ (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Agricultural Prices Governimentins0G) [2 eos ee ee (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Economics 481 __........... (1-0) 1 American National Government 
Seminar PEISTORV 43 2G m2 fe ee lee (3-0) 3 
HiIStorval 32D tesco ee ee (3-0) 3 History of Texas 
Trends in American History PLOCTIVG the ieee ee oe 7 
Tourmalisin 4050) 22-26) See = (2-2) 3 — 
Agricultural Journalism 18 
Elective id: 202) 2.5 eae 5 
18 
NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economies will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


2. Other electives shall be selected with view to strengthening the student’s prepara- 
tion for farm operation and closely related agencies and businesses. 
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Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


This curriculum, which includes well balanced selections in various areas 
of technical agriculture, is designed to give the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture the preparation and training in both technical agriculture and profes- 
sional education, including student teaching, required to qualify under the 
Texas Education Agency State Plan for Vocational Education. 


In addition to being qualified to teach vocational agriculture graduates 
of this curriculum find employment with the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service, in agricultural public relations work with 
banks, with Chambers of Commerce and news gathering and reporting agen- 
cies, and with industries related to agriculture. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester DheP rer Second Semester ThePr Cr 
Agronomy il 05: += sets eee ee (2-2) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 ..............-......... (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Biology 1.07) 2s ee eee ee es (2-3) 3 Biology 101-. ee eee (@z3)2x8 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 1 00) eee ea (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 2102) -2.22) it ee eee -3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Envlish (103) cee ae —= (3-0) 3 English’ 104222020530 3 Ge ae (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics; 102 sco eee ie (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Algebra Poultry Science 201 -2......................20---- (2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 ..................<:.. (0-2) R Elective: *..2..4.52.24 2.3 rere 1 
— Physical Education 102 ................0.... (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistryq(23 lite ee rh ae ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Marketing Agricultura] Products 
Economics 32032 ee a 3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 325. .......... (2=2)2.43 
Principles of Economics Farm Electricity 
Benehishit20 7 sas ke ee eee (2-0) 2 Biology 3206.) 320.23 462i Se eee (2-4) outd 
Report Writing and Correspondence Introductory Microbiology 
Entomolocy.-201¢23 52 See eee (2-2) 3 Dairy Science:.202) 2.0 Se ae (222) 3 
General Entomology Dairying 
FEISLOBY 5 S20 ree ee ence ae, See ee (3-0) 3 History.:326 3 0 ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History History of Texas 
Military or Air Science ............:........... (0-3) 1 Horticulture%(201 = Se eee (2-2) 3 
Physics 2213 re es ere ee (2-2) $3 General Horticulture 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ....0200000000.0.... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 —.................-.---. (0-2) R 
18 19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Education 301 ............. (3-0) 3 Agricultural Education 427 ................ (1-2) 2 
Principles of Agricultural Methods of Developing 
Education Farming Programs 
Agricultural Engineering 221 .......... (1-3) 2 Agricultural Engineering 222 .......... (1-3) 2 
Farm Shop Farm Shop 
AGTONOM YS OL ee ee ee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Engineering 335. .......... (2-3) 3 
Soil Science Water Control and Utilization 
Animal Husbandry 303 .......................- (3-0) 3 Agronomy 3085). 2 See a (CLPN 8} 
Animal Nutrition Forage Crops 
Government 305? 9 2.0 (3-0) 3 Genetics 301 4). 3 er ae eee (3-2) 4 
Government of the United Genetics 
States and Texas Psychology $01) 2.2232 See (3-0) 3 
Electiver: Sete ee one eas ate Auer 3 Educational Psychology 
_ Electives 2. 2 2 AE ees 3 
18 — 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Ther Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Agricultural Economics 325. ............-. (2-2) 3 Agricultural Education 425 ................ (2-0) 2 
Principles of Farm and Course Building 
Ranch Management Agricultural Education 426 ................ (2-0) 2 
Agricultural Education 431 ................ (2-0) 2 Methods in Adult Agricultural 
Student Teaching in Education 
Vocational Agriculture Agricultural Education 4324 ............. (2-6) 4 
POM ONING SS) Spa rrettaebereetentnets (3-3) 4 Student Teaching in Vocational 
Soil Conservation ‘ Agriculture 
Englishiz40 30 ee eet (1-2) 2 Animal Husbandry 416 .........0....—.... (1-2) 52 
Speaking for Professional Men c Livestock Management 
Journalism: 41542200 ee ee 2-2) 3 Dairy, Science 420 yoo eae (1-2) 782 
Agricultural Journalism Dairy Management 
Electives ee ot ee ee eee 3 Poultry, Science) 401i. 2 4 BPAY 22 
— Management and Selection 
17 PL OCELY Cpe eee are aes eet ee 3 
17 
NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


the Department. 


2. Students who do not have credit for three hours of Basic ROTC must take Gov- 
ernment 306 and 307 in place of Government 305. 


8. Laboratory hours in Agricultural Education 432 are to include six weeks of student 
teaching. 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in agricultural engineering is under the joint supervision 
of the School of Agriculture and the School of Engineering. Agricultural en- 
gineering deals with the application of the fundamental branches of engineer- 
ing to the peculiar conditions and requirements of agriculture as an industry 
and as a field of applied science. The term “agricultural engineer’ denotes 
an engineer who has been trained in both engineering and agriculture, with 
experience in combining the two, and who is qualified to develop, design, or- 
ganize, and direct engineering work in agriculture and closely allied industries. 


In general, agricultural engineering may be broken down into five major 
phases of activity: power and machinery; agricultural structures design; 
farm electrification; agricultural process engineering; and soil and water 
control and conservation, which includes drainage, flood control, irrigation, 
and soil erosion control. 


Graduates of this curriculum are prepared for service in teaching, exten- 
sion, and research work; with government soil and water control projects; with 
manufacturers of farm equipment in advertising, sales, and design work; with 
engineering and contracting firms; with agricultural processing industries; 
and with building and equipment manufacturers. 


Students who expect to enter the agricultural engineering curriculum 
and are not thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of algebra and trigono- 
metry are urged to attend a six-week term of summer school prior to the fall 
semester of the freshman year and take courses in algebra and trigonometry 
equivalent to Mathematics 102 and 103 at the A. and M. College of Texas. 
Those students who enter the fall semester’s work not prepared to take Mathe- 
matics 121 should replace Mathematics 121 and History 105 in their fall 
schedule with Mathematics 102 and 103. Before the end of the fall semester, 
these students should contact the Head of the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering for specific instructions and a degree plan. 
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For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester ABy deve Cis 

Chemistry. 10 Ure ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 .................. (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 

English:1033 2 ee eee ere (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

HEStOny el Ob roe ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics (121) Ses en eee. 4-0) 4 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R 

17 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Asronomy. 2105 ¢23 3 ee ees (2-2) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
History. LOG i eee ene eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 307 see be ee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 _............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PHYSICS ie 2 UO eee eee eae ee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physica] Education 201 .......................- (0-2) 


—" 
il bea meek Oo eS Seo es 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 301 .......... (2-3) 
Agricultural Structures Design 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 


Electrical Circuits and Machines 


Eng lish203 te ee ee eee 2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Government}.306'2 2S eS es (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 
Thermodynamics 


ry won _,_ WwW 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 418 .......... (2-3) 
Agricultural Process Engineering 


Agricultural Engineering 428 .......... (2-3) 
Soil and Water Conservation 
Engineering 

Agricultural Engineering 481 .......... (1-0) 
Seminar 

Aeronomy 0445. cee ee (2-3) 
Soil Physics 

English>.403. serch eae en tee eee (1-2) 


Speaking for Professional Men 
Elective 


3 


Second Semester ThePr Cr 
Chemistry 102! 22222) (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Graphics 106 .................. (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
Enselishii104( ee er eee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics. 122. 3022) ee ee ee (4-0) 4 
Calculus 
Physites 218 30... 2 eee ee (3-3) 4 
Mechanics and Heat 
Military or Air Science __..................... (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 102 ____....00-4.22... (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural. Engineering 208 .......... (By 983 
Farm Machinery 
Civil Engineering 201 ...........22............. (3-3) 4 
Plane Surveying 
Civil Engineering 305 .............20..........- (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Economics: 203°") 424 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics: 2202 3.) 3 ee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 324 .......... (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Engine and 
Tractor Design 
A vronomy 3012 eee eee (3-2) 4 
Soil Science 
Civil Engineering 311) (3-0) 3 
Hydraulics 
Civil.| Engineering 9336. 2.2. (0-2) 1 
Hydraulics Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 313 _............ (3-0) 8 
Engineering Mechanics 
Blectives2 2 oi ee Ea ee 3 
17 
Agricultural Engineering 410 (2-3) 3 
Irrigation and Drainage 
Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 413 __..... (223). 33 
Agricultural Structures Design 
Agricultural Engineering 430 (=3)e eS 
Farm Electrification Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 482 _........ (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
English? 301522. ee ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Elective: 322225 aie een 3 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE LE 
For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
A gronomyse 105 eee (2-2) 3 Agricultural Engineering 208  ........ (2-3) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production Farm Machinery 
Economics — 203) 4 eee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 2015)... (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Plane Surveying 
History. 106g A eo ee (3-0) 3 Envlishs 203 poste ee ee ee ee (2-0) 2 
History of the United States Introduction to Literature 
Mathematics 2107. 233 (3-0) 3 Mathematics, 307. 2. 2 (3-0) 3 
Calculus Caleulus 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physicsy 218i ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Physics 21900 ee he ee ee (3-3) 4 
Mechanics and Heat Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
17 ile 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 301 .......... (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 324  ........ (2-3) eS 
Agricultural Structures Design Agricultural Engine and 
Electrical Engineering 305. .....2......... (3-3) 4 Tractor Design 
Electrical Cireuits and Machines A'S TOTIOM Y — 15 0 Vie oe oe ee ee (3-2) 4 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Soil Science 
Engineering Mechanics Civil Engineering: 305 .................2..----- (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Mechanics of Materials 
Thermodynamics Civile Engineering. 3110 ee (3-0) 3 
Iehysicse 220, nore eee eee (3-3) 4 Hydraulics 
Modern Physics Civile Pe IneCrn ge a30 mee. ee (0-2) 1 
— Hydraulics Laboratory 
18 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 418 .......... (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 410 ......... (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Process Engineering Irrigation and Drainage 
Agricultural Engineering 428 .......... (2-3) 3 Engineering 
Soil and Water Conservation Agricultural Engineering 413 .......... (2-3) 3 
Engineering Agricultural Structures Design 
Agricultural Engineering 481 .......... (1-0) 1 Agricultural Engineering 430 .......... (2-3) 3 
Seminar Farm Electrification Engineering 
INS Phe ee Gy ek ee ee ee ay (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 482 ......... (1-0) 1 
Soil Physics Seminar 
Pneclish 403 3.08 85. See ee (1-2) 2 Business Administration 305 2.0.0.0... (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Business Law 
Government 306 (322 (3-0) 3 Bnvlish*30 iy ee nee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Writing for Professional Men 
B@Ciiviet ss ce Od) 0 Fee ee ene ene 3 — 
— 16 
18 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


The curriculum in agricultural journalism is designed to prepare students 
for professional careers as agricultural writers and editors, including work on 
bulletins and magazines as well as on rural and metropolitan newspapers, and 


in radio-TV broadcasting. 


The first two years are planned to give students the fundamental studies. 
The program gives students an adequate background for general journalistic 
work and affords them opportunities to prepare themselves as specialists in 


certain phases of agricultural writing. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester ThiPriCr. Second Semester heb a On 
PAST ON OTA YL OB yo ears sce eet ynce epee nee (2-2) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 .......000020022000..... (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Biol ory. 510 Tice ee ae ee (2-3) 3 Biology..101 223 2 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 3101) Oe ee eee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry "102 25) en ee 3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English) 10305 2 ee es eae (3-0) 3 English 104 2a re ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102 (onc ee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ....................- (0-2) 1 
Algebra Poultry Science’ 201 2 eee (2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science .............000........ (0-2) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Blective. 20 ee ee eee i 
— Physical Education 102) 2.2... (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistry 2305 rete eee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201. .......... (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy: ‘Science .202) 32 ee ee 2-2) 3 Biology 206 22 20 a ee ee ee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Ein clish203 cee. eee Se es (2-0) 2 Economics! 203 250.) 2h ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Entomology 200 ee cr see eeeceaceee (2-2) 3 English? 210.320 Se eee (2-0) 2 
General Entomology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Journalisnis.2 01s tee eae (2-3) 3 Horticulture -201 3. oo Se eee (2-2) 3 
News Writing General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science .....................- (0-3) 1 Journalism’ 202 22. eee (2-3) 3 
PHYsicss213) = eave ete es eae el (2-2) 3 Beginning News Reporting 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Military or Air Science ................—-... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 .....~....002........ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ...............2...... (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AGTrONOMY. d0 Ti ee ee ee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314  —.........(3-0) 3 
Soil Science Marketing Agricultural Products 
Genetics: 30 ie ea, Sea eee (3-2) 4 Animal: Husbandry 303 ee (3-0) 3 
Genetics Animal Nutrition 
Journalism 205.0 oe ee eee (2-3) 3 Journalism (311°. ee aes (2-2) 3 
Principles of Typography Radio and Television News Writing 
Journalism: $077 Siete are (2-3) 3 Journalism(315. 2) eee (1-3) 2 
News Editing Photography 
Elective este ee eee re ee ae 4 Elective = iie3322 ee eee 7 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Ene lish 34.03) vse Ore r e ea ne eee (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 429 .....W...... (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Agricultural Policy 
Government. :306) (222553. aes: (3-0) 3 History. 1 326):2202 3 ee eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of Texas 
PRISCOTY 23 2 es ee ace eM 3-0) 3 Journalism: :410- 322 ees (1-3). "2 
Trends in American History Publications Editing and Designing 
Journalism 1304.07 eee ee CAPAY 5) Sociology ' 4075 22 (3-0) 3 
Feature Story Writing Human Relations in Agriculture 
Journalism: 308) | y.ici.c2.cse es aerate (2-3) 3 Electiveo doe eee eee 7 
Newspaper Advertising —_ 
Elective. se2 a es Cae 4 18 
18 
NOTE: Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of the 


Department. 
culture, 


Electives shall include at least 10 hours of advanced courses in agri- 
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Curriculum in 
AGRONOMY 


The program in agronomy prepares students for work in the broad fields 
of soil management and crop production. Agronomic training gives the stu- 
dent a thorough understanding of the basic sciences and, in addition, teaches 
him how to apply this knowledge in the improvement of crops and soils. The 
first phase of training includes such subjects as mathematics, chemistry, bot- 
any, entomology, bacteriology, genetics, and plant physiology. Specialized 
courses in plant and soil science, which emphasize efficient crop production 
practices and the conservation and improvement of our soils, are provided in 
the last two years of the curriculum. 


The agronomy graduate is well trained in those subjects dealing with 
crops and soils and is qualified for the numerous activities related to his field 
of training. Professional opportunities include those in farming, farm man- 
agement, and land appraisal; in fertilizer manufacture and sales, seed com- 
panies, grain marketing and milling, and agricultural equipment and supply 
businesses; in extension and education as county agents, extension specialists, 
college instructors, agricultural public relation specialists and agricultural 
editors and directors; and in technical fields with the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture and Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
[A SYONOM Yael Of ee oe —. (2-2) 5S Animal Husbandry. 107s 2- 2 (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Bs 10lOm yi. O Tic ee es he ee (2-3) 3 Biology 101ae a ee a ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 101g (3-3) 4 Chemistry i> 102222 4 So ee == (3-3) 74 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Eneiish sl OS get ens ee eee (3-0) 3 Minglishs 1 O4ep ete ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102020 2 2 ee eee: (3-0) 8 Military or Air Science ....................... (0-2) 1 
Algebra Poultry Science, 201 © 2.2 22c0.2.....2.2-25. (2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R IO CULY Gua Bote ect oP ene ees 1 
_— Physical Education 102 ...000..0.0..000..0..... (0-2) R 
17 _ 
18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry: 23.1 cet ns eee ee eee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy Science; 202° 443 =. (2-2) 3 Biology. 206 See eee ee A eee (2-4) 83 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Economics :)208 \)5..33205 ois ecco (3-0) 3 Chemistrye 22380 se ee (2-3) ees 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Bing lish® 209.) 205 ia cceee ec eet (2-0) 2 HTP ishc os 1 Qmase es See ee ee a (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology: 2017 2222-3 .5- eee (2-2) $3 HorticulthrescO1s seo eee (2-2) 8 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics 4213) 22253 eee (2-2) 3 Wlectiverrsc oe ee ee ee Pa A 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ........00000000.0...... (0-2) R = 
_ 18 
18 


120 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Adlcy Let One Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
APFronoMmy223 01 See ere (3-2) 4 Agricultura] Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 
Soil Science Marketing Agricultural Products 
Genetics =301 4223) Ss ee ae (3=2))e 4 Or 
Genetics Agricultural Economics 325 _............. (222) re 23 
Government 3060. 22226 22.8 ees (3-0) 3 Principles of Farm and 
American National Government Ranch Management 
Baiberal Arts. Site. fe Ox suie ey eee ees (0-2) 1 Agricultural Engineering 335 _........ (2-3) 3 
Use of Library Resources Water Control and Utilization 
Plant Physiology and Animal Husbandry 303 ............2........... (3-0) 3 
Patholovy- 2313) Se ee eee (253) 3 Animal Nutrition 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Blective: +20 2 eee 9 
Elective o..33-) 2 eo ee ee ee 3 _ 
— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agronomy ’:306: 2:02) SU See ees (3-2) 4 English 403/22. eee (1-2) 2 
Grain and Fiber Crops Speaking for Professional Men 
English -301) 34s See eee (3-0) History (326. 223 oe ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men History of Texas 
Or Sociology, 407) 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Journalism7 e415 yes ee ae (2-2) 923 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Agricultural Journalism Rléctive!) “(4222 eee eee 10 
History 325) chee eRe Sees eee (3-0) 3 — 
Trends in American History 18 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (307i ete ee eee eee (2-3) 3 
Plant Pathology 
Blectivie: ii. Cee Pe ene 5 
18 


NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 
the Department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


Curricula in 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The Department of Animal Husbandry offers training for the future pro- 
ducers, processors, extension personnel, and scientists of the livestock indus- 
try. 


The Animal Industries Building houses the offices, classrooms, meats lab- 
oratory, library, and some of the research facilities of the Department. The 
Department farm of 1,280 acres is adjacent to the campus and maintains pure- 
bred herds of cattle, swine, sheep, and horses for use in teaching, research, and 
extension. Additional grade and crossbred cattle are located at the College 
plantation a short distance from the campus. Modern barns and equipment 
are utilized in teaching the latest methods of production and marketing. A 
complete meats laboratory is equipped to slaughter, process, and preserve all 
classes of livestock. Student help in the department is utilized to the fullest 
extent to provide students with financial assistance as well as valuable ex- 
perience in handling livestock. 


Through the proper choice of elective courses, students may form a foun- 
dation for graduate study in either curriculum option. However, the interde- 
partmental animal science curriculum is planned especially for students pre- 
paring for graduate study. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Commercial Option* 


121 


The commercial option is designed to meet the needs of future meat plant 
operators, feed industry personnel, livestock market personnel, pharmaceutical 


representatives, and related agricultural interests. 


Courses are offered in ac- 


counting, personnel management, business law, and psychology, in addition to 
the basic animal husbandry courses. 


of the departmental advisor. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester AN MET OTS 

Animal Husbandry 107 ......................-- (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry 

Biolovyas l0 Tae. ee ee eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry s. 01 5 oe ee eae (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

Englishpios gene ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematica 10207 oe es (3-0) 3 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R 

17 


Second Semester 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry aes a ee et ee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Biolocye2 06ers  eeee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

PNtomolorye. 20S = ee ee (2-3) 
Veterinary Entomology 

Hiistoryen LOG Se ee ee (3-0) 


History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) 
PNY SIGS US eres ee (2-2) 

Physics for Students of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 ..... eee (0-2) 


Oo wo wo 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Animal Husbandry 303 ..............0000...... (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 


Principles of Accounting 


Genetics 43019 2232. eee (3-2) 
Genetics 
Veterinary Microbiology 301 .............. (1-4) 


Microorganisms in Animal Diseases 
Elective cs): ee eee 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 ............. (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Animal Husbandry (Elective) 
Business Administration 422 _............ (3-0) 
Personnel Problems of Industry 


English 301) 23422 2 ee ee -0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Psychology:.:303 5 eo ee (3-0) 


Psychology for Technical Students 
Elective 


*Students are required to take at least one animal husbandry production course: 


bandry 406, 412, or 414. 


eo 


Elective courses are selected with the aid 


Th Pr Cr 
A fronomy eLU5 eee eee (2=2)) eo 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Biclorys 10 [eee a ee -3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry# 1020). ee os ee 3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
1 Ophea PE Vigo WY ed OS its ot cet ee | (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History 105: ec ee Oe ae (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Military> or Air, Science, (0-2) 1 
Physical, Education 102) .22....-...... (0-2) R 
17 
Animal Husbandry 307 ..................---.-- (2-3) 3 
Meats 
Chemistry e228 ee ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
Mconomicss 203 hee Se ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
Hnglishc203 Sees eae ee ee (2-0) 
FREES eg Sa to Literature 
r 
Ring lish?2 1 Otero (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science .............2.......- (0-3) 1 
Veterinary Anatomy. 202° ............-.--.- (1-6) 3 
Veterinary Anatomy 
| ONE Tel nh eee et ae ah, le ues i es SR te Se 3 
Physicalab.ducationa,02- = (0-2) R 
19 
AS FONOMY i730 pete ee (3-2) 
Soil Science 
Animal Husbandry 433 ...............-..---..- (2-2) 3 
Reproduction in Farm Animals 
Business Administration 305 —............ (3-0) 
Business Law 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacolozye.32o (2-2) 3 
Physiology of Farm Animals 
lectivewt ek eee ee Le Le 5 
18 
Animal Husbandry 437 ......................-. (2-2) 3 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 
ANI ale HUSDANCrY 461 ee eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
bnglisi403 Se sees ee ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Government +506 seen eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
OC ENV @ latest ee ee ee eee ee 9 
18 


Animal Hus- 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Production Option* 


The production option is designed to meet the needs of future ranch man- 
agers, breed association fieldmen, county agents, livestock buyers, farm and 


ranch reporters, and related agricultural groups. 


The student will take cour- 


ses in agronomy, range and forestry, animal breeding, and veterinary medi- 
cine as well as courses in animal husbandry. Elective courses are selected by 
the student with the aid of the departmental advisor. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Animal Husbandry 107 ...00000.0002..0002... (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry 

BTOLO Ey UOT Ae ae ee aS a rene on (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Ghemistry al 01 ee ee ee eae (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

English 72032 ae neat aire (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics’ (102) ee ees (3-0) $3 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science .....................-.- (0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 ....................... (0-2) R 

17 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 22 ery ea ee eee ea (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

BSEOLO Sy 2 0 Gi ee eee ey ne re (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Entomology.20 820s ee (2-3) 
Veterinary Entomology 

History L066. eee a ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

BY SICS? 213 pee eee nas ie ce (2-2) 
Physics for Students of Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 ...........0............ (0-2) 


_ 
Fail ates mated es conte 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 321  .............. (2-2) 
Farm and Ranch Records 
and Accounts 
r 3 or 4 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Animal Husbandry 303 ....000.0000.00..0....-. (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
Animal Husbandry 433 .2.0000.00000000000..... (2-2) 3 
Reproduction in Farm Animals 
Genetics: 30R eS eer eae 3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Veterinary Microbiology 301 ............. (1-4) 2 
Microorganisms in Anima] Diseases 
Blectivels: ee 28 2S as ee ee 3 or 2 
18 


*Students are required to take at least one animal husbandry production course: 


bandry 406, 412, or 414. 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Agronomy. 105-2252 3a eee (222). 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Biology 101)... ES ees 20) ace 

General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry “1020 2 ene 3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English:.104)5.2 te ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History. -105 ee oe eee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 102 ..............0000...... (0-2) R 
17 
Animal Husbandry 307 ..........0............. (2-3) 3 
Meats 
Chemistry:-228)) (222 eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
Economics. 203)) 2.3, 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Enelish’203) 3.22332 eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 
Or 
Englishi210s 2%. ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ...................-.... (0-3) 1 
Veterinary Anatomy 202 ......000000........ (1-6) 3 
Veterinary Anatomy 
Elective 202 ee eee 3 
Physical Education 202 ..........2.0.0.00...... (0-2) R 
19 
Agronomy:: 30): 226-4022 ees (3-2) 4 
Soil Science 
Animal Husbandry 309 ........0000000000.0.... (2-2) 3 
Feeds and Feeding 
Genetics: (306) 320 ee eee (2-2) 38 
Animal Breeding 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology =323.)- ees (2-2) 3 
Physiology of Farm Animals 
Elective: ite Se ee oe ee 5 
18 


Animal Hus- 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Engineering (Elective) 
A Sronomy- 308 tee eee Ae (2-2) 
Forage Crops 
Or 
Range and Forestry 401 ..................0.-- (2-3) 3 
Range Improvement 
and Maintenance 
Englistt<. 301 Ais he ree a ce ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Elective geen ee eee ee 6 
18 


123 
Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Animal Husbandry 437 ........................ (2-2) 3 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 
Animal Husbandry, 481." >.-= (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
English<4 03'S... ae ee ee ee ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Government 4.30677. San (3-0) 8 
American National Government 
Veterinary Parasitology 487 ........... (2-2) 3 
Parasites of Farm Animals 
and Poultry 
Hlective tines ee es ee = 6 
18 


Curriculum in 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 


Those who complete the curriculum in animal science will be qualified for 
graduate work in the fields of nutrition, animal breeding, genetics, physiology 


of reproduction, zoology, bio-statistics, and related fields. 


At the same time 


they are qualified for many of the positions available to graduates with a ma- 
jor in one of the animal curricula in the School of Agriculture. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Animal Husbandry 107! .............00000.... (2-3) 3 Biology ALO see ee ee es (2-3) 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plants 
PSIGIOS YAEL O Tip ree ees ak ae (2-3) 3 Biology lOStee ae eee eee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 

icine? at i oe ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Ghemistry: 510205.) eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

Pare histiee OS Mes ce se ce eee (3-0) 3 English 104 (eee ee ee. (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

WMathematiesiol Vale 2a see ee (3-0) 3 Math ema tics 3003 4 cee eee a eee (3-0) 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 ....22..........2.. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 -...................... (0-2) 

17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ES TOLOR SS 0G Sete so ecco eee (2-4) 3 Chemistryi: 228,52 eo ee eee (3-3) 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 

MO GURIRGT V wre oligo e (3-3) 4 Englishes ly Ormco eee ee ee eee (3-0) 
Organic Chemistry Survey of English Literature 

Mathematics 104) ) 2.5. x. cccc-tecsts-ceeeeer (3-0) 3 Mathematics (20922233) a eee (3-0) 
Analytic Geometry Calculus 

Militarysor Air Science: %-2.2.2....-c4-5> (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Phyeics920 1 4o. cc ele eo eee (3-3) 4 Physics: 02 tee eee ee ee (3-3) 
College Physics College Physics 

[DT er ie eRe Re SR aa ee ee pe A STA bo 3 Hleetive fea ee ee eee 

Physical Education 201 ...:...:..2...22....3.: (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....................-.-- (0-2) 

18 
JUNIOR YEAR 

| EVIN OS aa or al iy sees prea Ne Se See ae es 2 (2-4) AS TONOMYi 420 L seh ee eee (3-2) 
Comparative Anatomy Soil Science 
of Vertebrates Biglogryi23 44.202 eee ee ees (2-3) 
Or _ Embryology 

BOLO LY O48 S 7 7 jos -odetsneceascnencer eee eee eee (2-3) 3 Hconomics> 203s. c se ee (3-0) 
Histology Principles of Economics 

Chemistry. 3163 225222. eee (2-6) 4 Bing lish 30 [iat eee eee eae eee es (3-0) 
Quantitative Analysis Writing for Professional Men 

Genetica. 301) (5.2 ee eee (3-2) 4 PLOCTLVG.g bt ce ee RE ee Pe 
Genetics 

History! '325:) cist ree ere (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 

Elective! (22k ee ee oe ee 3 


—" 
Ey [poet est a cela thee uses 


wo CO 


| Wee a 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 410? _.... (3-3) 
Introductory Biochemistry 

Biology 433 
General Physiology 

Genetics 406 
Statistics 

Elective 


NOTES&e 05. 


Second Semester 


English 403 ......... Se eeURPER ee eres > ks (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 


Government! 306  .2./.)28..2 3) 323s (3-0) 
American National Government 
History: 326-223. C432 ae eee (3-0) 

History of Texas 
Elective‘. ae eee 


Dairy Science 202 or Poultry Science 201 may be substituted. 


2. Entomology 201 or 208 or Chemistry 226 is recommended. 


heer Or 


2 


8. Animal Husbandry 303 plus 1 hour of elective, or Poultry Science 411 may be 


substituted, 


4. The student planning further study in animal husbandry, biochemistry and nutri- 


tion, 


dairy science, genetics, 


courses with the advice of the head of the appropriate department. 


Curricula in 
DAIRY SCIENCE 


or poultry science should select suitable elective 


Trained personnel are much in demand to aid, service, manage, and direct 
the production, manufacture, and distribution of milk and dairy foods so im- 


portant in the human diet. 


Dairy Manufacturing Option 


This major is designed to prepare students for dairy plant operation and 
management; plant field work and dairy product quality control; teaching and 
research work in milk and dairy food processing; merchandising and sales. 
Fundamental technical and business courses give a well rounded preparation 
for careers in the dairy industry and allied fields. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


A rronomy: 105 jee (2-2) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 


Biology. 1.07) See ne ee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 1012 eae a eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

bnelish 103 kee es ea eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 2102002 242 eee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ..................--..-- (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) 


on wo »- CO W 


pean 
Sle 


Animal Husbandry 107 ..............002....... (2-3) 
General Animal Husbandry 


Biolosy: 101 oe eee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry =102)-. oo s2 eee -3) 

General Chemistry 
English ‘104.3. 5522 2S Se ee eee (3-0) 


Composition and Rhetoric 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry:4223 P2220 ee eee es (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 


Dairys Sciences2020-2 eee (2-2) 
Dairying 

Bnelish!203 62k eo. Soe tel eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomolocye:2012 22 eee (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PAYSiICS 3213 se ee ee Ee ale Lue eee (2-2) 


Physies for Students of Agriculture 
Elective 
Physical Education 201 ...............0..:..... (0-2) 


wo No WwW WwW 


| Wes oo 


Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 

Poultry Science-201: (2-2) 
Poultry Production 

Elective. 222 2 eee eee 

Physical Education 102 ....................... (0-2) 

Agricultural Engineering 213 .......... (2-3) 
Food Plant Engineering 

Biolory 3.206522 os eae (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Chemistry (5232 235 222 eee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Economics. 203°) {320 3 SS eee eee 3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English: 210: 22 ee ee re (2-0) 


Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Government: 306: * 22 ~ ee (3-0) 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science ....................--- (0-3) 
Physical Education 202 .........0.000...00.02.. (0-2) 


oO te wo Ww 


i ie wo Rs 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Jil sy leas Che Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 430 —............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products ‘ Cost Accounting Survey 
Business Administration 409 -............. (3-0) 3 Dairy =Science:30%. (0-2) 1 
Survey of Accounting Principles Judging Dairy Products 
Dairy4 Sciencevs0le2 eee (3-2) 4 Dairy sciences)3 Llgee ee bee eee (2-6) 4 
Market Milk Technical Control of Dairy Products 
Dairy: Science 320° ee (3-3) 4 Dairys Sciences 316 2 (3-4) 4 
Bacteriology of Dairy Products Butter and Cheese Manufacture 
Elective s2) 3430 2 ee ee eee 4 Mnglish 4032s 8. es iS eee eee (1-2) 352 
— Speaking for Professional Men 
18 Elective] = es eee Se 4 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ........ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 ............. (3-0) 3 
Human Nutrition Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Dairy ociences4 0 Tees. eee ee (2-3) 3 
Business Law Ice Cream Manufacturing 
Dairvasciences4101-. ee (1-2) 2 Dairve Sclenceuai ogee ae eee ee (2-2) 3 
Dairy Plant Management Condensed and Powdered Milk 
eli shy sO Leet ea ke eee (3-0) Dairy. SCiCNnCegsaS 1 ees ee (1-0) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Seminar 
Or MAISTO NV 2 32 Gk ee eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Journalism 4 15a ce ee ee (2=2) ed History of Texas 
Agricultural Journalism Blectives (et 52 eee ee eae 5 
MIStOLy. S20 ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 — 
Trends in American History 18 
Elective Se ee 4 


NOTES: 1. Students who expect to major in dairy manufacturing may substitute Mathematics 
103 or 110 for Poultry Science 201 or Entomology 201. 


2. Electives shal! be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 
the Department. 


3. At least 16 but not more that 26 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


Dairy Production Option 


This major is designed to prepare students for careers as dairy farm op- 
erators or managers; as dairy herd owners and breeders of dairy cattle; as 
teachers and research workers in dairy nutrition, breeding, or management; 
as extension dairy specialists and organization leaders and as workers in allied 
fields. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


A Prone ya 1050 ees (2-2) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 ........................ (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Brolory si OF ao ee es (2-3) 3 Biologyjb0 1 eee ee ee ee eee. (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry1010 22 3 Se (3-3) 4 Chemistry6102 02 ee ees (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English? 103 ft co ee ee ee (3-0) 3 ORs FeS VE] ve BRL Sere ae A es Oo ht Be eee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics (10200222. 2 eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Algebra Poultry-esciences201 4) ee (2=2)) ac 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical) Educatione101 222222 (0-2) R Electivewi ne ee ee 1 
— Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester DhaseriCr 

Chemistry 23 be2 2 eee ene (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy Science 202. ....:..............000000001------ (2=2) ne 
Dairying 

Economics 203.033 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English 203320 eer CRO eel ane (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology 200 ee ee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physics) 2U3 Cee eee eee eee (222) )eawS 
Physics for Students, of Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 .............02000...... (0-2) R 

18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Dairy. Sciences301 2. ea eee (3-2) 
Market Milk 

Dairy, Science: 30382 i see (0-3) 
Dairy Cattle Judging 

Dairy: - ScleNn Ce voc Ope rece ice ec cssccspeetecces (3-3) 


Bacteriology of Dairy Products 


Genetics?<301 5.2) Pe ee ek -2) 
Genetics 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 3230 cirs ce ecettceeectens (2-2) 


Physiology of Farm Animals 
Elective 


4 
1 
4 
4 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Engineering 335 
Water Control and Utilization 
Dairy): Science (417) 2 ee ee (2=2) 
History and Development 
of Dairy Cattle 


English) 301 ee ree as (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Or 

Journalismical 5 qari eee a ee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

HIStoryes S25: so eee ee ee (3-0) 


Trends in American History 
Elective 


NOTES): 1: 


Second Semester Th Pr:Cr 
Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2). «3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology: 206 20.3. (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry. = 223 | 22.2 eee ee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English1210) 2354.32 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Government 306) 20.20.3303 ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Electives... oe eee ee 3 
Physical Education 202 __.......00...002....... (0-2) R 
18 
Agronomy (301;. ::5..423) 3) 2 aie (3-2) 4 
Soil Science 
Agronomy: 308 =:205. (20). oe ea eee (OFp.-B 83 
Forage Crops 
Animal Husbandry 303 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
English 3/403 3322 ae eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics:“3065%..2 so eee (2-2 3 
Animal Breeding 
Elective. 25522 ee ee S 
78 
Dairy Science: 324 2.2.25). =e (3-0) 3 
Commercial Dairy Products 
Dairy. Science 418. 2.23220) 23 (3-2) 4 
Feeding and Management 
of Dairy Cattle 
Dairy Science: 48) 2. ee ae (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
History’ 326 3s ea ee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Elective. 4 a eee 7 
13 


Students who expect to major in dairy production may substitute Mathematics 103 
or 110 for Poultry Science 201. 


2. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


the Department. 


8. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 
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The program in entomology is intended to prepare students for careers in 
either research, extension, teaching, business, or industry. The curriculum in- 
cludes basic studies in insect taxonomy, morphology, physiology, toxicology, 


and economic entomology. 


various fields of agriculture. as well as in the biological sciences. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


It also includes fundamental subject matter in the 


First Semester TheeriGr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
ASTONOM YM ODLe te eee (2-2) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 ............00000..... (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Biologvel 07a eee (2-3) 3 Biology? 10 lite hee re (2-3) $3 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry Ol pee ce ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry) 102 soe er ee ee 3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Ty Liha ped OS gr ee eee ene eee (3-0) 3 WINS lish 1 OL eee eee nee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 4102) 20-0 eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (O=2) aed 
Algebra Poultry Science 201  -....2.2...02..-..2..... (2-2) 
* Military or Air Science .................... ...(0-2) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 ...................... (0-2) R Electivesue oe ee 1 
aon Physical Education 102 ......2....0.00000.... (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Ghemistrvie oo tee ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy sciencesl02m ee pee (2-2) “8 Binlory2 206 see ee ee ee eee (2-4) 05 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
EXCOnOmI CS 2 0 bis ee cree ne (3-0) 3 Chemistry 2223 hoe es (2=3))aes 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
PUSS a lO freee ee eet ee Oe ee eee (2-0) 2 Englishy-21 090 See eee (2-0)" 92 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomolooys 201 yes eee (2-2) 8 Horticulture: 2010 ee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ................-.-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .....................--- (0-3) 1 
Bhysicse 213) 0) An Pe ae ees aes (2-2) 3 Rlective: 2 ek eee ee 3 
Physies for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 .................5... _(0-2) R — 
_ 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ASTONOM 2,50 ogee eee at eect ee ene (3-2) 4 Entomology 30 2p (2-3) 3 
Soil Science Systematic Entomology 
Pinelisht 4030.0 eee ee eee (1-2) 2 Hntomolorys 306 vee ee eee (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Insect Physiology 
Entomology. 301.5 see eee, 2-3) 3 Genetics; 3013 eee (3-2) 4 
Systematic Entomology Genetics 
Entomolocys 301 eee (2-3) 3 Horticulture?’319ar2. (2-2) 3 
Insect Morphology Orchard Management 
Government 306 Me ee eee (3-0) 3 LOCH y eth eee Pat TERR! re Fae, 5 
American National Government — 
Hlective bien ee ee 3 18 
18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Entomology 940 lee a ee eee (2-3) 3 English '30) 2.28. eee (3-0) 3 

Principles of Insect Control Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology 2423 ore ee eee (C23) ted Entomology 402.) = a ee QES)e3 

Comparative Anatomy General Economic Entomology 

of Arthropods Entomology) 424.02. 220. eee (2-3) 3 
HIStory p32 0 see eee eee eae (3-0) 3 Insect Ecology 

Trends in American History History.: 326523232 ee (3-0) 3 
Plant Physiology and History of Texas 
Patholovy -3010 ee eee eee (2-3) 3 Sociology .:407° 3.26.20 = eee (3-0) 3 

Plant Pathology Human Relations in Agriculture 
Elective: > 22/5 a ee oe 6 Elective..02-2 423s ae eee 3 

18 18 


NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 
the Department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


Curriculum in 
FLORICULTURE 


Floriculture is that branch of agriculture concerned with the production, 
distribution, marketing, and landscape use of ornamental plants and plant 
products. 


The program in floriculture includes sound preparation in such sciences 
as botany, soils, entomology, and genetics to enable a graduate to breed, prop- 
agate, and distribute improved varieties of ornamental plants, and to arrange 
and maintain them properly in landscape developments. 


Floriculture is a business as well as a science, and the curriculum is de- 
signed to provide preparation for the highly technical and specialized growing 
operations of florist or nursery crop production, as well as specialized train- 
ing for landscape activities, and for positions in associated industries requir- 
ing sales people, floral designers, managers, executives, and experts in the 
packing, shipping, and storage operations connected with flower crops and 
nursery stock. Opportunities for employment also exist in the fields of teach- 
ing, research, and extension. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Architecture: ll bee. eee eee (1-3) 2 Architecture: 116). 2-3) == 2 See (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 

Biolo&y4101, eee ee eae (2-3) 3 Biology <102 = eee eee (223) 93 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 

Chemistry 100 oe Se eee A (3-3) 4 Chemistry 102 20082 323 £2 eee (3-3). 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

Pnehish=, 0306. 22 shoves cae nee) eee (3-0) 3 Emetlish! 1045 se ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics: 11027. oe ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics, 103) 2 eee (3-0) lees 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science —_...................... (O=2) et 

Physical Education 101 ..........000........... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 —.......00000000....... (6-2) R 

16 16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Architecture: 1017.22.23, eee ee (0-6) 2 Architecture: 10253242 e er ee (0-6) 2 
Design I Design I 

Chemistry; 2315 Se ee eee (3-0) 3 Biology 206% 32 2 ee eee (224)54:3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Introductory Microbiology 

English’ 207 (3 26 ee eee (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 208 —................0........ (1-3) 2 
Report Writing and Correspondence Topographic Surveying 

HEntemolozy, 201s soe eee (2-2) 3 Economics: 2203202 ee oe ee es (3-0) 3 
General Entomology Principles of Economics 

Bloriculture 206%. eee (2-2) 3 Floriculture)207) 2 = eee (2e2)\ Tag 
Ornamental Plants Ornamental Plants 

Military or Air Science ...............:........ (0-3) 1 Government: 306) 2 ee (3-0) 203 

BAY Sics 12139) i ec Tar s inmecler dears (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Military or Air Science _..................... (0-3) 1 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _....... (0-2) R 

17 uf 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th. Pr Cr 
A pronomynsOli =o eee ee (3-2) 4 Floriculture: 32762 6 ee (222583 
Soil Science Principles of Floriculture 
Hloricultures: 319° oot ee (2-2) 3 English 300 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Exotic Plants Writing for Professional Men 
Plant Physiology and mlective te 2 fe ee ee et ee 12 
Pathology sO be eee (2-3) == 
Plant Pathology 18 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathology.c3 ls oe eee (22S) Sd 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Elective? 32. =e ee ee ees 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


English 03" o8 et Skee ee, (1-2) 2 Kloricaltures+4253 2 (3-3) 4 
Speaking for Professional Men Landscape Maintenance 
Bioricuiture 424 ee eee PAA dg? and Construction 
Propagation of Ornamental Plants LISCOT 9:6. 32 0 Bee ee eee Ue (3-0) 3 
A ESEOT Veo obtener  e (3-0) 3 History of Texas 
Trends in American History Wlectivecs ee es ea ae fe 11 
Bleetivevee eee ie oe ee 10 — 
— 18 
18 


NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. Landscape Horticulture: Students preparing for a career in landscape horticulture 
should elect from 9 to 18 credit hours in landscape architecture. 


2. Floriculture: Students preparing for careers in commercial floriculture and nursery 
management should elect 9 to 18 hours in plant, soil, and crop sciences. 


3. Plant Science: Students preparing for professional work in floriculture and land- 
scape horticulture and expecting to take graduate work should elect courses in the 
various plant sciences, chemistry, and entomology. 


Curriculum in 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


The curriculum in food technology is designed to train students in the 
technical and scientific problems of food processing and manufacturing. This 
course of study includes a number of elective hours, enabling the student to 
take major work in production, processing, inspection, and grading of dairy 
products, fruit and vegetable products, and miscellaneous foods and beverages. 
Students majoring in this curriculum are under the supervision of a commit- 
tee on food technology, appointed from the agricultural teaching staff by the 
Dean of Agriculture. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology lO Lee ee ee ee (2=3)n a Biolooys- UO Tees a a Pe AE CESSES: 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistryael 0 see) ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistryse 1 02) 7 wets er ee ee ae (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Graphics 105 —_....00.0.0.... (0-6) 2 Binclishs. 1 04s eee 2a ee, (3-0) $3 
Engineering Drawing Composition and Rhetoric 
Enelish 10323) 4 ae eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics .116 22". ss ee (4-0) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric Plane Trigonometry and 
Mathematiess:102 (i 8 See (3-0) 3 Analytic Geometry - 
Algebra Mechanical Engineering 101 —............ (0-3) 1 
Military or, Air Science 22-2... (0-2) 1 Engineering Problems 
Physical Education 1019-2 (0-2) R Military or Air Science _...................... (0-2) 
— MOl@CLiV ene teat aren Re ee es 
16 Physical Education 102 .................2... (0-2) 


rol Be py 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Thiericr Second Semester ThyPr Cr 
Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 Chemistry: 317° (00.008. ce eee (2-6) 4 
Marketing Agricultural Products Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry: 7316.4.0 es ees 2-6) 4 Economics®'203. 22.0 a eee (3-0) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Principles of Economics 
Ene lish? 260352255 ea oe eee (2-0) 2 English 21.0) )2. 30.5 20 ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logica] Discourse 
Government3062 3.22 eee ee es (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ...............-.......- (0-3) 1 
American National Government Physics 202 ........ eta or (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 College Physics 
Py SiCS i 2 OT eee tees (3-3) 4 Elective 2s eee 5 
College Physics Physical Education 202 ...............-........ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Pe 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology 206 ee ea cece eae ees (2-4) 3 Agricultural Engineering 213 .......... (2-3) 3 
Introductory Microbiology Food Plant Engineering 
Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 Chemistry :228 9.) 22 ae eee (3-3) 4 
Survey of Accounting Principles Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry i220 ee ey ees 3-3) 4 Dairy. Sciencé: 326 -.8b eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Food Bacteriology 
Electives jy ee ene 8 Elective’: 2.5 ee eee 7 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ........ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Human Nutrition 
enelishi4 0S See ee es (1-2) 2 Business Administration 305 -............ (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Business Law 
Wistory.: 3250 cc ee ae (3-0) 3 Chemistry: 342.2 3.323 (3-3) 4 
Trends in American History Physical Chemistry 
Psychology 2207 ts ae ee ee (3-0) 3 Enelish:) 300 eee ee a ie eee (3-0) 3 
General Psychology Writing for Professional Men 
Eleetiy @ Ags ha ee uf History: -326 4) eee (3-0) 3 
— History of Texas 
19 Elective see See eee 3 
19 
NOTE: Students enrolled in food technology will select an option in meat, dairy, horticulture, 


or poultry products and, with the counsel of a member of the Food Technology Com- 
mittee, will prepare a plan of study for his approval. 


Two-Year Curriculum in 
FORESTRY 


The two-year curriculum in forestry provides the student with funda- 
mental courses necessary for him to enter a Southern accredited school of for- 
estry with junior standing. In addition to the arts and sciences, the curricu- 
lum includes the basic courses of plane surveying, agronomy, ecology, and 
forestry. The curriculum provides the fundamentals for study in the propa- 
gation, protection, and management of commercial timbers, the processing and 
manufacture of wood products, and the conservation of all products derived 
from forests. All accredited Southern forestry schools have approved the cur- 
riculum as adequate to permit the student to obtain his Bachelor of Science 
degree in forestry upon the completion of two additional years of study. The 
Texas Legislature has provided funds which are available to defray certain 
out-of-state expenses for Texas students who attend accredited Southern for- 
estry schools for the junior and senior years. 


During the junior and senior years, the forestry student has the oppor- 
tunity to specialize in forest production, forest utilization, wood technology, 
pulp and paper technology, wood products merchandising, or extension and 
public relations forestry. 


A degree from an accredited school of forestry prepares the graduate for 
work in the fields of forest administration, management, research, and edu- 
cation. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Thee Cr 

ES IOL Og Wet OR gerne tee ear rrc es ct oncse ee eceeeeeee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistry 10 eee eee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 .0................ (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 

Eriphshtiar03r ee eee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics “L02 cre eee ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-2) I 

Physical Education 101 .|............0.0........ (0-2) R 

16 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Civil Engineering 201 ........0....000.00....... (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 

BE COnomicsc 203 bee oe ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

relish ce) Org. ee ee eae (2-0) 
Introduction to Logica] Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PHYSICS 21d ts eet eee Pe ee tes (2-2) 
Physics for Students of Agriculture 

Range and Forestry 202 ...........2000....... (2-3) 
Range Plants 

Range and Forestry 203 ...................... (1-3) 
Dendrology 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


NOTE: 
degree 
appropriated by the Texas 


—_ 
SL red be aol ead cates mithor ie cost om 
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Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biologsye=] 02827 cP en ee een Teo ae (2-3) 3 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Biology 41087 oer. oe ee CARY 8 
Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry-s 102 ye ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English= 10463209 ee See (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 103. -..22.c.biccececcccicececsec (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .........0....0......... (0-2) 1 
Range and Forestry 102 .....00000..000000.... (1-0) 1 
Introduction to Range 
and Forestry 
Physical Education 102 ..........000..00000... (0-2) R 
18 
(A STONONY MSO Dn eae cane ee (3-2) 4 
Soil Science 
Georraphy.* 203 4.2 (3-3) 4 
Physical Geography 
Government 306 2..........cceee cect (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Range and Forestry 204 —..0..00..0000000..... (2-3) 3 
Dendrology 
Range and Forestry 301 ...................... (2-3) 3 
Plant and Range Ecology 
Physical Education 202 -....0..0.00.0..000..... (0-2) R 
18 


Funds 


for Texas students attending such schools for their junior and senior years. 


Curriculum in 
HORTICULTURE 


Students who complete this two-year curriculum may continue their work for a 
in forestry in any accredited Southern forestry school. 
Legislature to help defray certain out-of-state expenses 


have been 


This program includes fundamental courses and specialized training in 
fruit growing, vegetable growing, plant propagation, and the processing of 


horticultural crops. 


Graduates are prepared for work as operators and 


owners of fruit orchards, vegetable farms, nurseries, and commercial proces- 
sing plants. The training is also valuable for careers in teaching, extension, 
and research work in horticulture and related fields. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Agronomy 7105 223 fo (2-2) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Biolor yee) OTe a oo ee ee ee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Cheniistryje LO bis 3 ee ee ea. (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

| Opies PET 83 UE Ee a ee ee ed eed ne Tae a eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric _ 

Mathematics<102..2 22 eee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ..........22............ (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) 


- 
Ser webs ek ee 


Animal Husbandry 107 ........................ (2-3) 
General Animal Husbandry 

Biology wl Ole oe ae Oe ere (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

@hemistryie 102 mice eee 3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Brnglish* 1040222 Soe eet (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 

Poultry Science 201 -.0000....000.0..c. (2-2) 


Poultry Production 
Elective 


we Co wm Co 9 


oat belie 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Ghemistry:i22 31.5 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy. :Science 202) sie nccec tees (2-2) 3 
Dairying 

Economics 208 | %c22co a es (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Enelish-3203) 4a eee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology = 20 Ute ee eee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

PRY: SI@S 72. 1S Mar Sasa ee a eee ra (2-2) 3 
Physies for Students of Agriculture 

Physical Education 201 .........0.0...2........ (0-2) R 

18 


Aecronomy 30k (eh eee ae ee oat (3-2) 
Soil Science 

Horticulture: (31003) 3 (2-3) 
Processing Horticultural Crops 

Horticulture7822 52. 2-3) 
Vegetable Crops Management 

Plant Physiology and 

Pathology SOU ee ers ee eetocacseeee (2-3) 
Plant Pathology 

Plant Physiology and 

Pathology: 313 SRS ee ee ee (2-3) 


Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Elective 


eee ew wee eee n ne wcccenceccccnscctccesccencccceseoesss 


4 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 335. .......... (2-3) 
Water Control and Utilization 

English 301 
Writing for Professional Men 


Or 
Journalism 415 
Agricultural Journalism 
History: 325° 2.203223. Ss ae A ee setenta (3-0) 
Trends in American History 
Horticulture 481 
Seminar 
Elective 


NOTES: 
the Department. 


3 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Agricultural Engineering 201. .......... (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology ‘206°. 2 eee eee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry °223° 206. 2.2 ee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English$:210 ‘222 2 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logica] Discourse 
Horticulture: 201... ee (2-2) 3 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Blectivés0-6.6 ae 3 
Physical Education 202 .-....................... (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 ............. (3-6) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
English: 4034. ok See eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics. 301 3.2. 2 Se eee (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Horticulture 319) ee (2-2) 3 
Orchard Management 
Elective 4). 333 eee eee 6 
18 
Entomology. 405. 4....5..5... 3 ee (OPA) <a 8} 
Horticultural Pests 
Government=(306 2 eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
History (326 220 er eee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Sociology’ -407 = 25.3. os eee (3-0) 3 
Human Relations in Agriculture 
Electives 20.02 5 2 eee 6 
18 


1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


Curriculum in 
PLANT AND SOIL SCIENCE 


The curriculum in plant and soil science is designed to give students a 
technical background for the fields of plant breeding, plant pathology, plant 
physiology, turf management, soil fertility, soil physics and mineralogy. At 
the same time students are qualified for many other positions available to 
graduates with a major in one of the other plant curricula in the School of 


Agriculture. 
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The curriculum emphasizes the sciences of botany and chemistry but also 
gives a firm foundation in English and other liberal arts, and in agricultural 


courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Thee Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
FA Promo yeael OG eee ee ce ecco (2-2) 3 Biology 1 0G ne ee ee (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production Vertebrate Zoology 
Biolecy. 101 ese ee ee eee (2-3) 3 Chenmtistry41 02g ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Botany of Seed Plants General Chemistry 
Ghemistrys lol? oon ee ee (3-3) 4 Englishwl 04.20 oes ee ees (3-0) 3 
General Chemistry Composition and Rhetoric 
Bngelishe L0Se ert et en eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics=:103 4322. See. (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Plane Trigonometry 
Mathematicse-l 02 (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Algebra Electives e ee eet ee eee 4 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Physical Education 102 ................... ALE, AS 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R rr 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology 206 ret eee ee hee eee (2-4) 3 Chemist ryan d Lda ee ee ee (2-6) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Quantitative Analysis 
Ghenristryenal Ga ee eee (2-6) 4 Economics’ 20384 2S res ee (3-0) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Principles of Economics 
DU TV a SIE Ce GA Yc ties 5 all a i aa i (2-0) 2 English: 21023222 See (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics: L049 = ...2-o 3 ee (3-0) 3 Government) 006/42) 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry American National Government 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ..._................... (0-3) 1 
PNW SICH ee UL greeter eee ee (3-3) 4 Physiess 202. ee eee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R MleCti vere sees a ee a ee 2 
— Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 — 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ES IOLOR Vana 2 lo eer ene td ene, (2-3) 8 ‘A'cronomyies0l oes eee (3-2) -4 
Fundamental Plant Morphology Soil Science 
Chemistry 62275 = ee ee 3-3) 4 Chemistrys. 228442. ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Geni Clientes 0 Lise cece ncee ee aaoec nea (3=2) aad Bnelishs403¢ <2 2 ae eae (1-2) 2 
Genetics Speaking for Professional Men 
Plant Physiology and Plant Physiology and 
Ratholog yar S13) Man ee es ee (2-3) Pathology (3142 43 2 ee (3-3) 4 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Principles -of Plant Physiology 
MleCti veges eee eee ed ee eee PILOCELY Gir Be ter Oath ek hdd Ae eee 4 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
BIOLOR VAD Seer ore ken erect ee neste ee (2-3) 3 Genetics +4065 :0% 3 ee A re Be. (2-2) 3 
Plant Anatomy Statistics 
TUS LISH SOO Len she eee cs eee eee (3-0) 3 MISLONy2 326s ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men History of Texas 
HLUISTOF Yao 20 geviceres eee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Wlectiv eget ee ee ee 12 
Trends in American History — 
Blectivyegee tee et el me 9 18 
18 
NOTE: Students must select all electives with the advice of the Head of the Department in 


which they expect to take their major work. 
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Curriculum in 
POULTRY SCIENCE 


The growth of the poultry industry and the need for a rapid expansion 
of scientific and technical knowledge in the various fields of science basic to 
successful poultry production have supplied the motivation for the develop- 
ment of courses in this phase of agriculture. In no field of agriculture is an 
understanding of the science and practice of feeding, breeding, physiology, 
pathology, heating, ventilation, processing, and marketing more necessary or 
more rewarded than in the modern intensive methods of producing poultry 
meat and eggs. Undergraduate students are trained to operate commercial 
poultry farms, hatcheries, feed mills, and poultry processing plants. They also 
find employment with such allied industries as feed manufacturers, equipment 
distributors, and manufacturers of vaccines and biologics, with poultry publi- 
cations, and with the Extension Service. Many graduates in poultry science 
choose to take graduate work in this and allied fields. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Thericr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
APTOnOnY.© LOD ee a eee as (2-2) 8 Animal Husbandry 107 ..................2..--- (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Biolowy 210 7a ee ee eee eee ie (2-3) 3 Biology: 1013 ee ee ae ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 100 ee ee oe (3-3) 4 Chemistry 102:) 22 ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Enelish:t03(c0rer es cee ee ee ae (3-0) 3 English) 104.7320 ie ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics: 1025 fe ne oie cee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-2) 1 
Algebra Poultry Science 201. ...............2.....2.2------ (2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 .......000...0000.2..... (0-2) R Elective .= e er eeee i 
— Physical Education 102 ....................... (0-2) R 
17 oes 
18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 23 leet ee eee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (222)253 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy science. 202) 202 see (2-2) 3 Biology::206 3.2) 2 a oe ee (2-4) 38 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Econemics 2035). 2.2 eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry 223 ii. 2 ee eee (2=3)2-3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English: 203 > = ee ke ee (2-0) 2 English. (210/522 2023 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology. -201.2 2. ee (2-2) 3 Horticulture 201 2.3.2 Se (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
PHYSICS 23 ae ee eee ee ees (2-2) 3 Elective iy re ae Seed eee ees 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 .......2..2............. (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 -..00.2....00.... (0-2) R =— 
= 18 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 Agronomy 30) 2423 ee ee ee (3-2) 4 
Marketing Agricultural Products Soil Science 
Genetics 3016 2250 er ee ee ole ee (3-2) 4 Government “3062°.22. 3 ee (3-0) 3 
Genetics American National Government 
Poultry: Science =41 1 ea eee (3-2) 4 Poultry Science 303 ........2......-..eceeeee---- (2-0) 2 
Poultry Feeding Turkey Production 
Veterinary Physiology and Poultry Science 308  2:.c.c.2000.2--ceccciceeeceeee Gases 
Pharmacology: 323 20-0 3 Sse (2-2) 8 Hatchery Management 
Physiology of Farm Animals Veterinary Microbiology 334 .............. (2-2) 3 
Elective er 4 Poultry Diseases 
— Eléctives iii eae See 3 
18 — 
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SENIOR YEAR 


4 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
en vlisheSO be ce Pe .... (8-0) Einglishs403.0 3+ Shisha wlan Salar (1-2) 2 

Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 

Or History, 32602 so ee ee (3-0) 3 
OUP AISI A TS ee nes recone (2-2) 3 History of Texas 

Agricultural Journalism Poultry. Science 482 —22.222. 223k. (1-0) 1 
History see ee ee eee (3-0) 3 _Poultry Seminar 

Trends in American History Soclolozys.40 Tah ee eee (3-0) 3 
Poultry. Science: 309 = 2.2. (2-2) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 

Broiler Production Mlectiv esses ei eke SE ge) Sa ak 9 
Peultry Science 407 .2......-...-..0.c1..tcn (2-2) 3 —_ 

Technology and Marketing of 18 

Poultry and Poultry Products 
Poultry, science 4145... (2-2) 3 

Poultry Breeding 
lective oe oe ee 3 

18 


NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 
the Department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


Curriculum in 
RANGE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum is designed to give students a thorough understanding 
of the great variety of problems met in the multiple use and conservation of 
noncultivated grazing lands. The first phase of training includes work in the 
physical, biological, and social sciences. Specialized courses in range manage- 
ment, range ecology, agrostology, forestry and conservation of natural resour- 
ces are included in the last two years. 


Graduates are prepared to enter the ranch business as owners or man- 
agers, for work as county agricultural agents, for work with Experiment Sta- 
tions, and as college teachers in this field. A Bachelor’s degree in range man- 
agement gives the student the background for study toward advanced degrees. 
Men meeting Civil Service requirements are eligible for appointment with 
several United States Government agencies. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology 10 eens ee eee (2-3)a03 Animal Husbandry 107 ........................ (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants General Animal Husbandry 
Chemistry. .101 72 2 eee (3-3) 4 BiGlOL vant OS eee eee eed oe (2-3) 23 
General Chemistry Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
ene lishis 10s veo. se ee eee eer (3-0) 3 Ghemistrysal 026 oe eee (3-3) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric General Chemistry 
HIstorye LObae 8 oe ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Baie ishiesl 04 ¢ eet ee ek ee eS (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematicsa 1 02.62 oe ee eee (3-0) 3 LESCOL Yo. 0 G6 er ete i (3-0) 3 
__. Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ......................... (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 .....0.................. (0-2) R Range and Forestry 102 .......00.0000022..... (1-0) 1 
_ Introduction to Range and Forestry 
17 Physical Education 102 ...........020.00.0.... (0-2) R 
: 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology 101s. ee ee (2-3) 3 LAS PONOINY: © LOD ~atenc ceases nsec (2-2) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Ghemistryp 223 e. Pee ee ee ee (2-3) $3 Chemistry: 23 i7e oe ee ee, (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
pig TL Eo Mea See aed es sae LI (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 208 ................2... (1-3) 2 
Introduction to Literature Topographic Surveying 
Mathematics RU ppp ae SE Sed Aid (3-0) 3 BI CONOM CSo42, 03 ere eee ee (3-0) 3 
: _Plane Trigonometry Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Geolopys 309 Govt ote oe ee eee (3-3) 4 
Range and Forestry 202 ...0.................. (2-3) 3 Agricultural Geology 
_. Range Plants Military or Air Science ...............-.....-.- (0-3) 1 
Wildlife Management 201 .................. (3-0) 3 HWlecti ve tp ee aes ne 2 
Wildlife Conservation Physical Education 202 ....................---- (0-2) R 
and Management — 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 18 


ola 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Arronomy: (S01. ee ee eee (3-2) 4 English ®:403). 3:2). Se eee (1-2) 2 
Soil Science Speaking for Professional Men 
Animal Husbandry 303 -................-2..022 (3-0) 3 Genetics 301 (2 ere (8=2) > 24 
Animal Nutrition Genetics 
Bnelish:2105 2 ee eee ee (2-0) 2 Government (306 2... = eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logica] Discourse American National Government 
Plant Physiology and Range and Forestry 301 .............0........ (ES) ee3 
Pathology 313s ea a eee ee (2-3) 3 Plant and Range Ecology 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Range and Forestry 308 __..........0000..... (2-3) 3 
Range and Forestry 303 .....................- (2=3)a50 Forest Management 
Agrostology Elective. =). 2 2S eee 3 
Blectivert: oie eB ie On eae eee de 3 _ 
— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 406 .......00000020000.....- (2-2) Agricultural Economcis 422 .............. (3-0) 3 
Beef Cattle Production Land Economics 
Or 3 or 4 Agronomy 310" £0... eee (1-3) 2 
Animal Husbandry 414 _...000.0...0000000..... (3-2) Soil Morphology 
Sheep, Goats, and Fiber Technology English 3014... Se eee (3-0) 
Range and Forestry 304 ....0...0......2002... (2-3) 3 Writing for Professional Men 
Range Management Or 
Range and Forestry 309 ...................... (2-3) 3 Journalism:: 415 3. 2 eee (2-2) 3 
Silvics and Silviculture Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 403 ........020000... (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 409 .......0000.00.0..... (2-3) 3 
Animal Ecology Advanced Range Management 
Dlective ree eae ee ee Oa ae 6 or 5 Electives 2222-2353 eee of 
18 18 


Curricula in 
SOCIOLOGY 


Trained personnel are needed in sociology in the fields of population analy- 
sis, anthropology, social psychology, community development and_ social 
work. 


Human Relations Option 


The program affords professional training in human relations with special 
emphasis on social problems, community development, social anthropology, 
social work, criminology and juvenile delinquency, population, institutions, and 
group organization. Graduates are qualified for employment as case work- 
ers, Chamber of Commerce directors, probation or parole officers, and Boy 
Scout executives. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biolory,31 07- © re ek (2-3) 3 Biology: (10i! ts 2 ee eae (Jaa) ees 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 0h 332 68 see eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 102) eee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English? 103200 2c ee ee ee (3-0) 8 English 1042.95.53 Soe eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History: 105 ene eA a eos ees (3-0) 3 Geography.’:201...32 2 ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Principles of Geography 
Mathematics) 102) 2.0.23... nee (3-0) 3 History l0G—.. 3. ee eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ................-....--- (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 .......................- (0-2) R Elective scsi a 
— Physical Education 102 ..............020.0.... (0-2) R 
17 a 
18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 
| OVE PCL PALE Pea tee oe aes sere eek Seo eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Government. 306.'.4...c2 2 22 See (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science ..............s.:ccce (0-3) 1 
IPSyCholooyeis OF meee eee ee (3-6) 
General Psychology 
Or 
Psychology ors OL inc reece ec eecacateeteee (3-0) 3 
Educational Psychology 
Sociology. ) 205) occk-ssscsnactese cee (8-0) 138 
Principles of Sociology 
ETO CERVG pace eee ee eee 6 
Physical Education 201 .................-.-.-.. (0-2) R 
18 


Second Semester Ther Cr 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Economics 203)... 22 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Engtlish=210 c2 ee ee oe, ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logica] Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Sociology: 20675. ore en ee (3-0) 3 
Social Institutions and Processes 
Hlectivetwn. Vs ee ee eae ee 5 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


BiducatiGniye oo lea ee ee co eee (3-0) 
Secondary School Methods 
O 


r 

PSY. CHOLOLY Sao tee eee (3-0) 
Psychology of Adolescence 

PihberalpeA rises Ole esas ee ee (3-0) 
Introduction to Philosophy 

Secor va cUG ge ee eee (3-0) 
ape of Social Work 

r 

SOCIOLOL Vana Lae een ee Pee eS ee (3-0) 
Social Problems 

HIGCt iy Omen tes ot tee ee 


Business Administration 303 _............ (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 

Journalism 406 pe ee ee (3-0) 3 
Publicity and Public Relations 

Sociolosy.7/320 ee ee Sia 2 ey NS (3-0) 3 
Social Anthropology 

Sociodlory 2412 see ee aa eee (3-0) 3 
Population Analysis 

Elective 6.3 eae ee ee 5 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 406 ................~..... (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

Civil Engineering 408 ........................ (3-0) 
Municipal Administration 

Pine lishte403 yee ee oe eee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Sociology 31 ly es ae ee eee .... (3-0) 
Social Psychology 

Sociology ¢ 404) ce ee eee (3-0) 
Rural Community Development 

SOCIOLOL Vana Ss Lem ott cece ge ee (1-0) 
Seminar 

Elective 


@ | 
olrlw mam wo © ND CC w& 


Agricultural Economics 429 _............ (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Policy 

Business Administration 422 _............ (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Sociolory 430g4 ee (3-0) 3 
Sociological Theory 

Bilecthye utc ee Sa eee eee 9 


NOTE: All electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. Not more than 
9 elective credit hours of advanced courses in sociology may be applied toward re- 


quirements for graduation. 


Rural Leadership Option 


_ This program affords professional training in rural leadership. Training 
is given in both the human side and the technical side of agriculture for stu- 
dents preparing to become county agricultural agents, participants in foreign 
agricultural programs, rural ministers, agricultural missionaries, and leaders 


in rural development programs. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Agricultural Economics 105 .............. (3-0) 3 Agronomy, 10562.233 ics, ee ee (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Agricultural Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Economics Animal Husbandry 107 ....00.0...000000000.... (2-3) 3 
Biology 167 es ee (2-3) 3 General Animal Husbandry 
Vertebrate Zoology Biology: 10k :i23:2 Gone Bee a eee 2-3) 3 
Chemistry) LOU ose a ao Bees (3-8) 4 General Botany of Seed Plants 
General Chemistry Chemistry: 3102 >) 3653 Be eee (3-3) 4 
Brelish'103 25 oe ay Ree eee (3-0) 8 General Chemistry 
Composition and Rhetoric English 104220023 i See eee (3-0) 3 
Mathematies 2102 icon ite esos (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Algebra Military or Air Science .......................- (0-2) 1 
Military or Air Science .....00................ (0-2) 1 Blectivey (2 ee ee eee 1 
Physical Education 101 .....000.00000000000.... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ..........0002..0..0.. (0-2) R 
17 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Dairy Science 202 .........cccccsscossecsoemn- .. (2-2) Agricultural Engineering 201 .......... (2-2) 3 
Dairying Farm Power and Machinery 
Or Biology '206.'5..00 0 2 eae eee (2-4) 3 
Poultry” Science: 201). 223) 2222s (2-2) 3 Introductory Microbiology 
Poultry Production Chemistry) (231i ee eee (3-0) 3 
Ene lish®: 2032552 eee ee ae eto (2-0) 2 Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Introduction to Literature English) 210o36 eee ee  eeeee (2-0) 2 
Entomology: 2013.22.25 23.22 eae (2-2) 8 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
General Entomology Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 
Horticulture 201. ............... a Ba Jyh earn yes (2-2) 3 Psychology 3207.02). he (3-0) 3 
General Horticulture General Psychology 
Military or Air Science ............0........ (0-3) 1 lective ain eS oan eee 3 
Physics, 213)" SoH ee een tye Nee ie (2-2) 3 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
Physics for Students of Agriculture — 
Sociology. | 205s ts ee ee (3-0) 3 18 
Principles of Sociology 
Physical Education 201 .............2...2...... (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AGTONOMY 200 Les eee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 .............. (3-0) 3 
Soil Science Marketing Agricultural Products 
Economics: 208 iia ee ee eee es (3-0) 3 Genetices’ 3015S eee 3-2) 4 
Principles of Economics Genetics 
Governments:306 3 230 ee eee (3-0) 3 Range and Forestry 401 .............0.00..... (2-3) 3 
American National Government Range Improvement and 
Journalism 14157 eee ee ee (2-2) 3 Maintenance 
Agricultural Journalism Sociolorvy . 306: 22.223 ee (3-0) 3 
Sociology 320 ese Fae ae ee etree (3-0) 3 Principles of Social Work 
Social Anthropology Electives) cS ee See ee 5 
Bilectives jee e See ae ae ee 2 — 
—~ 18 
8 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 413 .............. (3-0) Agricultural Economics 429 .............. (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Cooperatives Agricultural Policy 
Or English 403) ce pice aie eee (1-2) 2 
Agricultural Economics 422. .............. (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Land Economics History GiS265 ee eo ae ea (3-0) 3 
Animal Husbandry 303 .02................-.. (3-0) 3 History of Texas 
Animal Nutrition Sociology 315 os eee (3-0) 3 
History 325 20.c.2 oe ee ee (S=0)eno The Family 
Trends in American History Sociology, 2407 ek oc ie ae (3-0) 3 
Sociology STR eee ee (3-0) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Social Psychology Blectivetieedoeose oo A ener aera 4 
Soctology: 404 tesa ose ee eee eae (3-6) 3 — 
Rural Community Development 18 
Sociology. 48Tii oo oe ea eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Blectiwe iy sci BAN oe uae 74 
18 


NOTE: Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in sociology may apply toward 


graduation. 
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Curriculum in 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
This curriculum includes work in all phases of fisheries and wildlife. At 


the beginning of the sophomore year, the student should elect one of the two 
options, fisheries or wildlife, because of difference in the basic sciences re- 
quired. The junior and senior years are largely years of specialization. 


This curriculum is designed (1) to train young men in the art of manag- 
ing wildlife on the land and of maintaining populations at levels consistent 
with good land-use practices and the desirability of the wildlife species in- 
volved; (2) to train men for research in taxonomy, distribution, and ecology of 
fishes, reptiles, amphibians, birds, and mammals; and (3) to train men for 
teaching at the high school and university levels. Opportunities are provided 
also, in cooperation with the Departments of Journalism and of Education, for 
training in the field of wildlife journalism and conservation education. For 
students planning on careers in research and/or teaching at the college level, 
an advanced degree will be required. 


Upon completion of the wildlife management curriculum, graduates are 
prepared to enter occupations in the fisheries and/or wildlife fields, including 
management, research, teaching, and public relations. Men meeting Civil 
Service requirements are eligible for appointments with the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service and other federal agencies. Also, graduates are eligible 
for employment by the various state game and fish commissions. A few 
positions are open from time to time as wildlife managers on private ranches 
and as writers of articles on outdoor life. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Semester 
Biology 102 


First Semester 
Biology 101 


General Botany of Seed Plants 


Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 


Chemistry ok ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Ghemistry102) 083 fe ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Bnolish o] O34 tee te a te ee cee (3-0) 3 Bing lish) 1 0452 22 oe eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
HEISTOT yal 0 pee ss te save nnncnce ee eee (3-0) 3 HIStOrVael OG weet eC aie ee ead OTe (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics} 102) 22..52..2 ne 3-0) 3 Mathematicsis 103 3 ee 2 oe Bete ee es 3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military*<or Air’ Science /..0222.0.3... (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 .....-.................. (0-2) R Bilectivesey ee rca ree eee 1 
os Physical Education 102 ............0.0......... (0-2) R 
1 nee 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BOLO yk 1 OTe sete ee ee (2-3) 3 Biolocysl08. Sere. Saw, eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
English@e203 2-2. ae (2-0) 2 @hemistrys-2ol cle set ee et ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Government 306  .2.........cceltceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 208 .......0000............... 1-3) 22 
American National Government Topographic Surveying 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 in wlishy a2 Oho tee Be te ee (2-0) 2 
SAV SUCHE OL Sok ete cece ei erect ee ace ee (2-2) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physics for Students Geolocy 2051S aes oe et) eae (3-3) 4 
of Agriculture Elementary Geology 
Range and) horestry.200, ee (1-3) 2 Military or Air Science .....00.000..000...... (0-3) 1 
Dendrology Range and Forestry 204 ........000000000..... (2-3) 3 
Wildlife Management 201 .................... (3-0) 3 Dendrology 
Wildlife Conservation and Physical Education 202 .......................- (0-2) R 
Management — 
Physical) Education 201)... 2) (0-2) R 18 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
I CONGIMICS 2 US wee ecee cecrcce eae acne es (3-0) 3 PA DTOTLOMMI Vea OU Pee ceke set occa nein arse eee (3-2) 4 
Principles of Economics Soil Science 
ENLOMOLOL Ye O13 Goce Ce eee (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 301 .................... (223) ees 
Biology of Insects Plant and Range Ecology 
Genetics SON erro cas Sonnet eeteeceet se (3-2) 4 Socioloeysu4 0 tin ote cea es (3-0) 3 
Genetics Human Relations in Agriculture 
Wildlife Management 311. .................. (PES oye 8} Wildlife Management 315. ........000.0..... 2-2) 3 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water ) Herpetology 
Blective gers tre ce ees $e. 6 LeCti Ve Bie eee esi taececsscconereene oe 6 
19 19 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
English 1403 9 Se ee ae (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 422 .............. (3-0): 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Land Economics 
Genetics (406.0 ee ee (2-2) 3 English: 301.22 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Statistics Writing for Professional Men 
Wildlife Management 401 ................... (2-2) 3 Journalism, 405)5 7.332 ee (2-2) 3 
General Mammalogy Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 403 .................. (2-3) 3 Wildlife Management 402. ................. (2-2). 3 
Animal Ecology General Ornithology 
Elective cms 2 ee See 7 Wildlife Management 408 .................. (2=3)ns 
— Techniques of Wildlife 
18 Management 
Elective! o.:2:43:682 See ee eee 3 
. . . 18 
Fisheries Option 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Wildlife Management, page 139.) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolosy:.l07 | eae eee ee (2-3) 3 Biology 108.°2e a eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chentist ry #22 23s, oe ee ee (2-3) 3 Chemistry: 231) 3.02.2. Se eee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Bing lish 2:2 03) eit ices eee ee ea ee (2-0) 2 Economics “2030 2.5233 ee 3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ..................00. (0-3) 1 English 210220 he eae (2-0) 2 
Sociology “2057s he eee (3-0) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Principles of Sociology Geology (3205. =... 8 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Wildlife Management 201. .................. (3-0) 3 Elementary Geology 
Wildlife Conservation and Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Management Elective) 22.252 ee eee 3 
Elective ce ee ee ee ee ee 3 Physical Education 202 .......................- (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 .«..................-..:. (0-2) R — 
—_ 19 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biro] OR Ye Dir ee ceva ne cect eee (2-4) 3 Agronomy. 3012.23... (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Soil Science 
Vertebrates Biglogy;.344:532.. 3 ee (2-3) 8 
Pintomolory Shs ites coats (2-3) 3 Embryology 
Biology of Insects EBnislish:: 4033228. Se See (1-2) 2 
Genetics © SOV ree het (3-2) 4 Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics Government 306. (23 (3-0) 3 
Phiysies) 213 eros ere recs osetia (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Physics for Students Wildlife Management 312 _ WW... 2=3)-3 
of Agriculture Ichthyology (Marine) 
Wildlife Management 311 .....0002......... (2-3) 3 Elective: eee eee 3 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) — 
Elective ee ee Ree See 3 18 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biolory2c43b: pa re eee ee ee (3-3) 4 Genetics: 4062 (2 eee (2-2) 38 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology Statistics 
English 230 ise ae eee (3-0) 3 Journalism:415 222 ee eee (2=2)— 3 
Writing for Professional Men Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 417 .................... (2-2) 3 Wildlife Management 410 ....0000000000.... (3-0) 3 
Biology of Fishes Conservation and Management 
Elective: <2 Se ee ae Sire ees 7 of Fishes 
— Electives: 222372 ee ea eee 9 
17 — 
18 
NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the Head of 


the Department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation, 


8. Majors in the wildlife management option must participate in the summer field 


course, 


Wildlife Management 300, 


or submit evidence of satisfactory summer 


employment as biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, or other agency. 


4. Majors 


in the fisheries option must participate 


in the summer field course, 


Wildlife Management 400, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer employment 


as biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U 
Wildlife Service, or other agency. 


S. Fish and 


THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


CURRICULA 
DIVISION OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting Insurance 
Building Products Marketing Marketing 
Finance Personnel Administration 
General Business 
LIBERAL ARTS 
Economics Mathematics 
English (Language and Literature) Modern Languages 
History Pre-Law 


Journalism 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Psychology Physical Education 
Education 

SCIENCE 
Botany Physics 
Chemistry Premedical and 
Entomology Predental Program 
Meteorology Zoology 
Microbiology 


COMBINED DEGREE PLAN 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees. The 
student contemplating such a program should have a two-year grade point 
ratio above the normal minimum requirements and should consult with the 
heads of both departments and the deans concerned prior to formulating a 
combined degree plan. 


REQUIREMENT OF PROFICIENCY IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 


In order to qualify for candidacy for a degree in the School of Arts and 
Sciences, all students majoring in departments of this school (Division of Bus- 
iness Administration; Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion and Psychology, English, Health and Physical Education, History and 
Government, Journalism, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Oceanography and 
Meteorology, and Physics) must first demonstrate their ability to express 
themselves in acceptable English by passing a written examination in Eng- 
lish composition. This examination must be taken not later than the spring 
semester of the junior year. Each student who fails to make a passing grade 
on a qualifying examination will be required to report to the Department of 
English for assignment for remedial work, which the student must complete 
satisfactorily without degree credit. Only if the Department of English has 
certified satisfactory completion of such remedial work and the student has 
passed his examination will the student be granted regular status as a candi- 
date for a degree. 


ELECTIVES 


In all curricula, elective hours are shown distributed over several semes- 
ters (one, two, or more a semester). The student is not expected to schedule 
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his elective courses only in the units listed. He is free to schedule electives in 
whatever units he chooses up to and beyond the total number of elective hours 
in his curriculum. A student will normally be expected to take electives in 
accordance with his academic classification. 


It is recommended that most of the elective courses be in fields other than 
the major, and that the student take at least one course outside his major 
field during each semester of his junior and senior years. For example, where 
possible a student in one of the curricula in business administration should 
choose electives outside the Division of Business Administration; the major 
in science should elect courses in the humanities and social sciences; and stu- 
dents in economics or history should elect courses in the natural sciences, in 
the humanities, and in business administration. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A number of departments offer courses relating to Latin America, so 
that it is possible for many students (including some who are registered in 
the other schools of the College) to combine some concentration in Latin 
American studies with their regular department major. The program of 
offerings on Latin America is designed to meet the needs of four classes of 
students: (1) those who expect to enter into business in Latin America or 
into trade with Latin America; (2) those who contemplate a career in the for- 
eign service of the United States Government or in any of the several govern- 
ment agencies in Washington which employ specialists on Latin America, 
with assignments both in the United States and in the foreign field; (3) those 
who expect to enter into teaching or research with emphasis upon Latin Amer- 
ica; and (4) those who wish to broaden their education and acquire a better 
understanding of the people and the problems of Latin America. Any student 
who elects to coordinate some study of Latin America with a regular major 
in one of the College departments should consult the head of his major de- 
partment for guidance in working out his program of study. 


Those courses which bear directly on Latin America include the follow- 


ing: 

Geography. = 201 ae eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language 305 ....00...0.....00-.00.--- (3-0) 3 
Principles of Geography Modern Spanish-American Drama 
Geography: 303) oe eee eee (3-0) Modern Language 306. ....00000.000000000.. (3-0) 3 

Geography of South America Modern Spanish-American Drama 
History 303 ors en ee (3-0) Modern Language 325 000..........0cc.0-. (1-2) 2 
The Latin-American Public Speaking in Spanish 
Nations to 1820 Modern Language 326 ...W...........200..... (1-2) 2 
Historyi314 oe ee eee (3-0) Public Speaking in Spanish 
The Latin-American Republics, Modern Language 335 _.W.0000................ (3-0) 3 
1820 to the Present Spanish-American Novel 
HES tory 42 ae os eee a ea eee (3-0) Modern Language 336 .............222.2222.--.. (3-0) 3 


International Rivalry in the 
Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 
to the Present 


Spanish-American Novel 


Curricula in 
DIVISION OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The several curricula in the Division of Business Administration provide 
training for business careers. The freshman year is the same in all curricula 
with the exception of building products marketing. A student who plans to 
major in building products marketing follows a separate course of study be- 
ginning with his freshman year. Other students elect a major field at the 
beginning of the sophomore year choosing one of the following: accounting, 
finance, general business, insurance, marketing, personnel administration. 


Each curriculum contains courses essential to a general education and per- 
mits the study of fundamental business theory and procedure with limited 
specialization in one of the major fields. Upon the completion of his chosen 
curriculum, the student receives the degree of Bachelor of Business Adminis- 
tration. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
(For Accounting, Finance, General Business, Insurance, 
Marketing, Personnel Administration) 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th°Pr Cr 
Biolosyvell 6 meee ete (3-3) 4 Benn LAS 2 1 4 sper ee es ee cee (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Business Administration 105. ............ (3-0) 3 Historvcs il OG sect ee ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Business History of the United States 
Enelishte! 03 be meee ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics e110 se eee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey Course in Mathematics 
History? a1 059 se oes a eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
History of the United States CLOT COaare ec eee eet eee (3-3) 4 
Mathematies #1021* = 25.80. oe -0) 3 lective sce sa et pee Oe ee eee, 3 
Algebra Physical Education 102. ........000000000..... (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ....................-... (0-2) 1 — 
Physical Education 101 ................0....... (0-2) R 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102 according 


to the capabilities of the student. Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit. 


2. Students may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 


Curriculum in 
ACCOUNTING 


The curriculum in accounting offers a professional course of training for 
employment in commercial and industrial accounting, public accounting, or 
governmental accounting. Positions in these fields are generally designated 
as accountant, public accountant, certified public accountant, tax accountant, 
auditor, cost accountant, internal auditor, and controller. The basic business 
training obtained in this curriculum also qualifies graduates for employment 
eventually leading to executive positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See above.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 303. ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Statistical Method 
Economics, 203 ©. a (3-0) 3 BCONOmMICs 204 ee eee cer cece (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Envlishse 20320 oe te ee en eee (2-0) 2 Enelishs 210% ee eee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Governm entre 3 0 G32 eevee steeseseeteaeeee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
American National Government Electivetic. 20 ee ee 3 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 ......0.........0....... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ....................... (0-2) R a 
— 17 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 304 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Business Law 
Business Measurements Business Administration 328 .............. (2-3) 3 
Business Administration 327 ............ (2-3) 3 Intermediate Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 332 ............ (320)ad 
Business Administration 329 ............ (3-0) 3 Cost Accounting 
Elementary Cost Accounting LO DET (GPR Bee eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
E\CONONDICE Se OL Lee car secre tees reereeeencesteee (3-0) 3 Writing for Professional Men 
Money and Banking a OY TE belt tc eg eset sree ts ite Pere Pr tt 5 
Ad Af oh nae es Sn eee DR ce oe 5 — 
_ 17 
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SENIOR YEAR 


144 
First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Business Administration 306 ............(3-0) 3 
Business Law 

Business Administration 330 ............ (3-0) 3 
Advanced Accounting 

Business Administration 407 ............ (3-0) 3 
Auditing 

Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance 

Bnglishy 4032-223 ese See ae ee eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Bilecttvie nie tk eee ee eee Es 4 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Business Administration 402 ............ (2-0) 2 
Accounting Systems 

Business Administration 403 .............. (3-0) 3 
Income Tax 

Business Administration 406 ............ (3-0) 
Managerial Accounting 
Or 

Business Administration 408 ............ (3-0) 3 
Auditing 

Elective -) 23 ee ee a eee 10 

18 


Curriculum in 
BUILDING PRODUCTS MARKETING 


The curriculum in building products marketing was developed in coopera- 
tion with the retail building materials industry, the Lumberman’s Association 


of Texas, and the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 


It is designed 


to train persons who plan to seek employment in the building materials in- 


dustry. 
positions in this industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Business Administration 105 ............ (3-0) 
Introduction to Business 

En chish: 103 gee cree ies Ween eae (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History:3 LOG ste 2a rer teas! (3-9) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics o1l020 p28 eee eee 3-0) 
Algebra 

Mechanical Engineering 105 .... (1-6) 
Carpentry and Mill Work 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 

Physical Education 101  ..02.0..00002...... (0-2) 


am ww wll 


16 


Chemistry 106 63) a eee (3-3 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 .............. (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

English (1040-32. 3 Ai eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History 106. ee ee ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics. 10352262 ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 

Physical Education 102 ..............02022.... (0-2) 


The curriculum provides an educational foundation for responsible 


_ 
neti es: testi Ge een mS 


NOTE: Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102 according to the 


capabilities of the student. 


Mathematics 101 does not carry. degree credit. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 205 .......... (2-3) 
Materials in Light Structures 

Business Administration 205 ............ (3-0) 
Marketing 

Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics: 203. 2.23 Se ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Engineering Graphics 221 _.............. (1-3) 


Building Construction Drawing 
English 203 
Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science ...............2........ (0-3) 
Physical Education 201 


h—_ 
Fe edgar SHS eS Eases 


Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 
Purchasing and Control 
of Materials 


Business Administration 208 ............ (3-0) 
Advertising 

Business Administration 216 _............ (0-2) 
Building Products 

Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

English: 2107 322.5 ee at eee (2-0) 


Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physies:o2 Vig hee re en eee (3-3) 
A Brief Survey of Physics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Physical Education 202 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 325 |............. (3-0) 
Retailing 

Business Administration 329 ............ (3-0) 


Elementary Cost Accounting 

Civil Engineering 206 .............000.00....... (0-3) 
Plane Surveying 

English 301 
Writing for Professional Men 

Elective 


Business Administration 303 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 306 _............ (3-0) 
Business Law 


ECONOMICS = 3112 ee eee (3-0) 
Money and Banking 
Government 306 _..--......c.222cceceeecceeeeeeees (3-0) 


American National Government 
Elective 


—_ 
Oy epee aeeP nema oraok ese ot ne 


~ wo wo wo 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 315 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 
Insurance Corporation Finance 
Business Administration 435. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 _.......... (3-0) $ 
Salesmanship Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 461 .............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 428 _............ (3-0) 3 
Retailing Building Products Real Estate Titles 
Civils engineering 4 130 ett ee (3-0) 3 and Conveyances 
Cost Estimating English? +403) (ts oene ce Se eae (1-2) 2 
Psycholoryat3 03d) wee eee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Psychology for Technical Students Elect ver eee ee 7 
Elective: 5. ee Ret a ea 4 — 
— 18 
18 


NOTE: A minimum of 12 weeks of practice in the industry is required. This practice is to 
be approved in advance, and suitable reports are to be submitted on each assignment. 


Curriculum in 
FINANCE 


The curriculum in finance provides instruction in the principles and insti- 
tutions of finance with training in the techniques and practices of financial 
management. The courses in accounting, economics, business law, and elec- 
tive fields provide a balanced background for careers in finance. 


An objective of the program is to prepare students for managerial posi- 
tions in such fields of business finance as commercial banking, investment 
banking, securities brokerage, trust management, and property management. 
The program also provides training for employment with governmental agen- 
cies engaged in lending operations and regulation of securities markets. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 148.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 —.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Business Law 
Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315 _............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Insurance 
ICOMOS 1 o OS reser cae Nee (3-0) 3 Economics 2.204262 se ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Ferie lish 20 See ee eee 8 oe ee hore (2-0) 2 Pn elish 421 Oe ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Plectives: pet ose eee ee 1 lective de te ae se i at 1 
Physical Education 201. ......0.............. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ...........000000....... (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 ............ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Business Administration 327 .............. (2-3) 3 Business Measurements 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 310 ............ (2-0) 2 
Economics 3 lo ores ee ee oe eee (3-0) 3 Credits and Collections 
Money and Banking Business Administration 418 ............ (3-0) 3 
ine lits bites 0 Viet cco eee te cee eet eey (3-0) 3 Corporation Finance 
Writing for Professional Men Government» 30670 (3-0) 3 
lective tie ee ee ee eee 4 American National Government 
_— Bol@ Ctl v exe eek 6 
17 — 
1 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 308 _.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 432 _....... (3-0) 3 
Law of Private Corporations Security Analysis 
Business Administration 420 __....... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 434 ............ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment Problems in Finance 
Business Administration 440 —.......... (3-0) 3 Eeconomics4 120 en ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Real Estate Fundamentals Public Finance 
Englishes 355 eee ce eee te ee (1-2) 2 Hilectiv ep en I Ne es 9 
Speaking for Professional Men — 
Pilectiveris 2 eet oe eee eee ry Ne 6 18 
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Curriculum in 


GENERAL BUSINESS 

Students who do not wish to major in one of the several special fields in 
business administration may follow the curriculum in general business. This 
curriculum includes one or more courses in each of the fields of business ad- 
ministration and thereby provides a broad training for business careers. It 


is designed for those planning to establish their own business or preparing for 
employment eventually leading to responsible positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 143.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 205 (3-0) 3 Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 2 
Marketing Purchasing and Control 
Business Administration 227 (3-3) 4 of Materials 
Principles of Accounting Business Administration 208 ............ (3-0) 38 
Economics (203 =e. ee (3-0) 3 Advertising 
Principles of Economics Business Administration 228 —.......... (3-3) 4 
English: (203372 he ee ee (2-0) 2 Principles of Accounting 
Introduction to Literature Economics } 2040 (3S eee eas (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ....................-.-- (0-3) 1 Principles of Economics 
Psycholety,303)5 hee eee (3-0) 3 English 210 a ee ee (2-0) 2 
Psychology for Technical Students Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Electivessi pee Se ee eee 1 Military or Air Science ..............0....... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 —...000........00000... (0-2) R Elective. 322023220 ei 2 eee 2 
— Physical Education 202. .....2.....c02..- (0-2) R 
17 —_ 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 ........... (3-0) 83 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Measurements 
Business Law Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) 3 
Economics) 33014 25> Saher eccc eee (3-0) 3 Business Law 
Money and Banking Business Administration 310 .............. (2-0) =2 
English 330173 62a ear (3-0) 3 Credits and Collections 
Writing for Professional Men Government 306) 2... 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Elective: 8.2535 < eee ieee ere ee sas 4 American Nationa] Government 
— Elective =2-452 {esi ee Ss Oe ae 6 
17 —_ 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 3 
Insurance Principles of Investment 
Business Administration 325. ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 3 
Retailing Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 435. ............ (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance Salesmanship 
Bnelish 2403s eens ee eee eres (1-2) 2 Elective: ~ 253.22 eee ane 9 
Speaking for Professional Men pos 
BT OOEL Ve ee ee ee Seas gene PEA 6 18 
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The insurance industry is seeking an increasing number of college grad- 
uates for positions as agents, agency managers, underwriters, claim adjusters, 


payroll auditors, safety engineers, and executives. 
cludes life, property, and casualty insurance, and corporate suretyship. 


The insurance field in- 
The 


curriculum in insurance is designed to provide the training for students who 
plan to enter this field, whether on their own account, with insurance compa- 
nies, or with business or industrial concerns. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 148.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing 

Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics; 2037.00 4 be et (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

BOTVe Lisi 208 ete aaa coche ncecnces (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 

Pay. choloryaes03 eee ee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Blectiy etrersct ae ee ee ee 1 

Physical Education 201 .....0000.00000...... (0-2) R 

1%¢ 


Business Administration 303. .............. (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 322 .............. (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Economics 311 
Money and Banking 

Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 324 .............. (3-0) 
Casualty Insurance 
and Suretyship 
Or 

Business Administration 437 
Applied Life Insurance 

Business Administration 418 
Corporation Finance 

Business Administration 435 ............. (3-0) 
Salesmanship 

Business Administration 440 0.000000... (3-0) 
Real Estate Fundamentals 

English 403 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Elective 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 

Business Administration 315  ............ (3-0) 3 
Insurance 

Economics204 42 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Bnvlisha2] (QS ea ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ...................-.... (0-3) 1 

Blectivese jas ee oe eed 4 

Physical Education 202 ....0.........00....... (0-2) R 

17 

Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 

Business Administration 306  ............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law 

Business Administration 320. .............. (3-0) 3 
Life Insurance 

Engclish 30 lense oa eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 

FLO CULV ete t he ee tee ee ee a ee ee 6 

18 

Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 422 ............ (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Business Administration 427 ............ (3-0) 3 
Insurance Law 

Government 5306442 402 ec eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Flectives vik 7 28 ete ee ae ft 6 
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Curriculum in 
MARKETING 


The field of marketing is diversified in the scope of its opportunities. 
Typical of the fields in which expansion is taking place is retail merchandis- 
ing. Its major departments include store management, buying, publicity, mer- 
chandise planning, research, and personnel work. Market research will make 
increased demands upon those able to furnish management with the data neces- 
sary to keep abreast of marketing changes, to eliminate wasteful marketing 
methods, and to develop new products. The field of sales administration re- 
quires an ever-increasing number of individuals qualified to recruit, select, 
and train selling personnel. Also in this area lie the important functions of 
establishing sales territories, setting sales quotas, and sales costing. Personal 
selling is a field offering many opportunities for employment. In the field of 
advertising a student may gain added proficiency by electing advertising 
courses taught in the Department of Journalism. 


By careful selection+of electives, a student can specialize in one of the 
different fields of marketing or gain general knowledge in anticipation of 
starting his own business. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 148.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr'Cr 

Business Administration 205 ............(3-0) 3 Business Administration 208 ............ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Advertising 

Business Administration 227 .............. (h=3)) een: Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 

Economics./20332-0 eee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Statistical Method 

English: 203 ee er eee ae (2-0) 2 Economics::204 | 4.802) 2 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 

Geesraphy 22044200 ere ee (3-0) 3 English .210°3.232300". ee eee (2-0); 2 
Economic Geography Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......20200....02...... (0-3) 1 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .....0..00000000000..... (0-2) R 

16 17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 206 ............ (2-0) 2 Business Administration 304 —............. (3-0) 3 
Purchasing and Control Business Cycles and 
of Materials Business Measurements 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) = 3 
Business Law Business Law 

Business Administration 325 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315 ...0.......... (3-0) 3 
Retailing Insurance 

Economics* 311) 325626 Se a eee. (3-0) 3 Psycholory 1303.6 22 Spee eee (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Psychology for Technical Students 

Ene lish (30 Vee re ce ete eet (3-0) 3 Elective: 23) eee 6 
Writing for Professional Men a4 

Bléctives ee aS ee en ee 4 18 

18 
SENIOR YEAR 

Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 344 ...0.... (320)2 23 
Corporation Finance Marketing Problems 

Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 _............ (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Personnel Problems of Industry 

Business Administration 445 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 436 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Research Sales Management 

English) 40365 ee ey earn (1-2) 2 Government 306 _..........02202.ccccccceee eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men American National Government 

Elective ees te Bee sa aa ae Bae 6 Electivett:222 2s. oe a eee 5 
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Curriculum in 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


149 


The curriculum in personnel administration provides training for employ- 
ment in the personnel departments of industrial concerns, public institutions, 
and governmental agencies, especially those agencies concerned with em- 


ployer-employee relations. 


In recent years employer-employee relations have 


become a major problem of business and society, with the result that there is 
an increasing demand for qualified college graduates to work in this important 


field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 143.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 205 ............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Business Law 
Business Administration 316 ............ (2-0) 2 Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 
Office Management Insurance 
Koconomics.e20Saet. oe ee (3-0) 3 Eecnomics.. 2049.24) se eS (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Binglishiges 0329s tt ee ee (2-0) 2 Fenelishere 10. pees eee ee dees (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 MilitarysorcAIr Science: 2.2. net (0-3) 1 
Psvcholosyars Odie ee (3-0) 3 Physical Education 202 ......................-. (0-2) R 
Psychology for Technical Students — 
Physical Education 201 ...................--- (0-2) R 16 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 ....._...... (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 ..............(3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Business Administration 306 ............ (3-0) 3 Business Measurements 
Business Law Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 
Enolish vrs 01m 2k cee eee ees et Saeed (3-0) 3 Corporation Finance 
Writing for Professional Men Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 3 
Government 306re8. 222. A ee (3-0) 3 Personnel Problems of Industry 
American National Government BCOTOMICS SASL Si be le cea ee 3-0) 3 
Blectivemiorce st ee eee eee 4 Economics of Labor 
_ Ee CCU Vie aes oe eee ee ee eae 6 
17 — 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 423 _......... (3-0) 3 Economics e433 70 pee ee eee (2-0) 2 
Personnel Policies and Techniques Government and Labor Relations 
Business Administration 435 _........... (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 328 .................... (3-0): 73 
Salesmanship Industrial Accident Prevention 
Economics: 435) ieee te eee (3-0) 3 Psy cholory (40 ees a ee ee (3-0) 3 
Economies of Collective Bargaining Industrial Psychology 
Englisht 403. 3-2.) te eee ee (1-2) 2 Elective Nt... aes ee 9 
Speaking for Professional Men — 
Journalism 32 Lo eee ee (2-2) 3 i live 
Industrial Journalism 
Elective.) <3 ee ee ee eee 3 
17 
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LIBERAL ARTS 


The curricula in liberal arts leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts of- 
fer carefully planned programs of study in selected areas of the humanities 
and social sciences. They are intended for students whose interests, abilities, 
and aims are better served by a broad general education than by more special- 
ized technological and scientific studies. 


After completing one of these curricula, many students enter directly 
upon their life work. Others make their liberal arts course the foundation 
for additional education in a professional or graduate school. Special provis- 
ion is made for those who wish to begin the study of law before they have 
completed the program for the Bachelor’s degree. 


In all of the programs the first two years are given over to introductory 
work in fundamental subjects. The purpose is to enable the student to attain 
experience and breadth of view so that he may take a more intelligent part in 
his own further education. During the last two years the student pursues a 
major and a minor field of study and appropriate electives, with guidance from 
the head of his major department and from the Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences. 


MAJOR AND MINOR STUDIES 


By April 15 of his sophomore year, the student selects a major and a 
minor field of study, according to the following directions: 


1. One of the following subjects must be chosen as the field of major 
study: economics, English, history, journalism, mathematics, or modern lan- 
guages. 

2. For his minor study the student may select one of the above subjects 
other than that of his major study or one of the following: biology, business 
administration, chemistry, education, entomology, geography, geology and 
geophysics, government, health and physical education, meteorology, physics, 
psychology, or sociology. 


3. The remainder of the elective work may be taken in any of the areas 
of study indicated above, or in other departments of the College, subject to the 
approval of the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 


4. To satisfy the requirements for graduation, a student must complete 
not less than thirty semester hours in his major study, of which at least 
twelve hours are in advanced courses (above the sophomore level), and not 
less than eighteen semester hours in his minor study, of which at least six 
hours are in advanced courses. Upon recommendation of the head of the stu- 
dent’s major department, the Dean may authorize the substitution of courses 
in closely related departments for a limited number of hours in the major or 
minor study. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


The student will satisfy the foreign language requirement by completing 
four semesters of study in one language. 


THE SOPHOMORE SCIENCE REQUIREMENT 


A student whose curriculum includes a sophomore science requirement 
may satisfy this requirement in one of three ways: 


1. Normally, he will schedule any two (one each semester) of the follow- 
ing survey courses: Chemistry 106, Geography 2038, Geology 205, Physics 211. 


2. Alternatively, he may substitute for the two survey courses any two- 
semester course in chemistry or physics. 


3. By special permission of the Dean, he may be allowed to substitute 
the first semester of the usual two-semester introductory course in chemistry, 
geology, or physics for the survey course in that science. This last provision 
is intended to prevent unnecessary duplication in the program of students 
changing from one curriculum to another or transferring from another insti- 


tution with science credit equivalent to an introductory rather than a survey 
course. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Curricula in 
LIBERAL ARTS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(For Economics, English, History, and Modern Languages) 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biologys l01t eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Bngelish 10350 = oe nee 3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History 41 Of Se ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics (102200 te ee ee 3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science ..........:........... (0-2) 1 
Modern Language? ).....................-----0.-- (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R 
16 
NOTES? 2 12 


eredit for Biology 101, 107. 
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Second Semester Th er Cr 
Bidlog ye 1 O72 fe ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
English, 104200 ee ree ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History ch OG ni ee es (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 1.103 oc... seccctcccccectrepscucessees (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ....................-.-- (0-2) 1 
Modern Language? .0000.................00-2-200e2 (3-0) 3 
Elective ene ae Ae ee: 2 
Physical Education 102 ...........-........... (0-2) R 
18 


2. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 150. 


Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 


3. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, according 


to the capabilities of the student. 


Curriculum in 
ECONOMICS 


Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit. 


Most students who major in economics enter upon a business career fol- 


lowing their graduation. 


These students obtain a broad foundation for such 


a career by combining a judicious selection of courses in business administra- 


tion with those prescribed in their major program. 


Other students find it de- 


sirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with a major in economics before 


entering law school. 


Still others pursue the four-year course in preparation 


for graduate study leading to careers in teaching, research, or government 


service. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR’ 

Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 

Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Bic OTOMICS 52 OS usc re ccet ter eeraesiee eee (3-0) 3 Fconomics 1204 fe: & ee eee Ses (3-0) 

Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Bre lis igs 1 et ca ee tere (3-0) 3 Eniovlish= 2312 0rco one eee (3-0) 

Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 
Modern Lan guace™ 2. sseccccscc seen cecrceces (3-0) 3 Modern Language?! 20000......2....cccscecceeeeee (3-0) 
Science? .............. ie ee RE eH, de SEUSS (3-3) 4 SS CLETIC C2 poe ee EP et (3-3) 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ......................... (0-2) 

18 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Business Administration 303 .............. (3=3))ae4 Economic History® © ............-ccc-s.eccos-s------ (3-0) 

Statistical Method Hconomicssss kl te eee (3-0) 
Economics 323. .......... SPR Ret sie EE (3-0) 3 Money and Banking 

Economic Analysis Economics (elective)  ........................0..- (3-0) 
Psychology: 207 23... tte (3-0) Governmentacs 0 Giese eee (3-0) 

General Psychology American National Government 

Or Blectivetntic 225-2 Gare Freee et eS 
Psychology 303. .................- arene es (3-0) 

Psychology for Technical Students 
Electives uo 2 eee ee eee 7 


— 
Pe Labeda bathe atone an 


a | 
silo wc tects 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Economics: 410 Ges es: (3-0) 3 Economics (elective)  ..............-......--.--.- 6 
Theory of Income and Employment English 403 eee a Se (QlEH Ny 2 

Economics (elective)  ..............--22....----+- 6 Speaking for Professional Men 
Elective: (5 eae ae ee 8 Elective 2222 2) SS eee 8 
17 16 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 150. 
2. See ‘“‘The Sophomore Science Requirement,” page 150. 


3. The student planning his advanced course of study should consult with the Head 
of the Department sometime during the second semester of his sophomore year 
to make out his degree plan. There is available a suggested program of work 
for those who wish to combine a major in economics with Latin American studies. 


4. Business Administration 804 or 418 can substitute for three semester hours of 
economics electives. 


5. Junior and senior electives are to be selected after consultation with the student’s 
major advisor. 


6. Credit for Economics 319 (Economic Development of the United States) or 
Economics 820 (Economic Development of Europe) will satisfy this requirement. 


Curriculum in 
ENGLISH 


The curriculum in English is designed for breadth in education. In the 
Department of English, the English major studies writing skills, the language, 
and literature. Outside of the Department of English, he studies physical and 
biological sciences, social sciences, foreign language, history, and philosophy. 
A large part of the program, especially in the junior and senior years, is left 
to the choice of the student. Through electives the student may extend his 
knowledge in the humanities, sciences, social sciences, or even technological 
skills. The curriculum for the English major, then, is suitable not only for 
the student who expects to continue his studies of the humanities in graduate 
school but also for the student who expects to go into business or to become 
a student of law or medicine or religion. 


The student desiring both a full professional training and a broad general 
education may in five years complete the requirements for two degrees— 
Bachelor of Arts in English and Bachelor of Science in any one of the pro- 
fessional fields. For specific degree plans, which are made out for each in- 
dividual entering this program, the student should consult the Dean of Arts 
and Sciences and the dean of any other school in which he seeks a professional 
degree. (For degrees in English and in Engineering, see page 176.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 151.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ECONOMICS: 203% oe ee eee (3-0) 3 Economics 204-0265 6 eee (3-0) 38 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 

Enclish 2223 Tee es ee ree (3-0) 3 Bnglisht!:-21 29> - 3 ere eee (3-03 
Survey of English Literature Shakespeare 

History 213 82s ee eo ee eee (3=0) 23 History.= 2145 2 ee (3-0) 3 
History of England History of England 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ................... (0-3) 1 

Modern Panguave ees ae eee ier (3-0) 3 Modern Language?! _...w 0... (3-0) 3 

sid Tap Ue create sie 8 tr NaN Ue ee a rt a a (3-3) 4 Science? 0/2000 Vs eee oe a ea (3-3) 4 

Physical Education 201 ........0000020......-- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..................... (0-2) R 

17 17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester ThPr Cr Second Semester Th.Pr.Cr 
English’ 7309" 42 ee ee (3-0) English3z(elective)) 4.2 uo ee (3-0) 3 
The English Language English 322 eee een ene eee (3-0) 3 
Or Nineteenth Century Literature 
Englishe slGig oe eet eee (3-0) 3 Blectivetee oo Ae at ae 12 
Phonetics and Pronunciation — 
Fnglishty32 tases sate es eee (3-0) 3 18 
Nineteenth Century Literature 
Government 306-4). ees -0) 3 
American National Government 
Elective BS) ere S 53 ep. Aa ee ee Ee eee pe See 8 . 
aly 
SENIOR: YEAR 
English p40 i oe ere ee (1-2) 2 English (elective): 222 (3-0) 3 
Speaking and Oral Interpretation Electives cer. 2. Geta tah eee Lee 
En@hlsh) (electives... ee (3-0) 3 _ 
Blectivesr 2) Oe Oe er ee 12 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 150. 


2. See ““‘The Sophomore Science Requirement,’ page 150. 


Curriculum in 
HISTORY 


Through a major in history a student may provide the basis for a broad 
liberal education, and at the same time find a useful vocation or avocation. 
History majors find employment opportunities in public school teaching, mu- 
seum and archives work, state and national park service, diplomatic and con- 
sular service, public relations and public information offices, and in writing, 
research, and bibliographical work. 


Many students find it desirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with 
a major in history and a minor in some related field such as economics, Eng- 
lish, government, modern languages, or sociology before entering law school, 
seminary training, regular military service, and certain careers in industry 
and government. 


The program in history provides excellent preparation for the further 
study of history beyond the baccalaureate degree. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 151.) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Weonomics y lOa! 5. ee eee (3-0) 3 Economics 2040 oo ee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
BPS Ls thie OL ae er ees ee ee ee eee (3-0) 3 Bin glishi23 LAOres 202g eee te eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Historyice 7c ees (3-0) 3 HIStory 2182 ee sae Re ere rte (3-0) 8 
Development of Europe Development of Europe 
Military, or> Air Science’ 22......2- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...........-.....:. (0-3) 1 
Modern’) (Languages) ¢ 2 ..s (3-0) 3 Modern banguaget 2. eee (3-0) 3 
Selenceth =e en ee ee (3-3) 4 Scrence: wees Ag ae .. Se mak (3-3) 4 
Physical Education:201 ===. ..— (0-2) R Physicals Mateations 202) sc. cecee ees (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Government > 306) (42-058 eee (3-0) 3 Government 7 3.0 Ties ees (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
History (elective) =. 6 History2e7 (elective)... 2 eee 6 
BL @CELV CR ccet iceman oes ee ear ence 8 GCELV eee ee en ee 9 
17 18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th PrCr Second Semester Th PriCr 

Binglish a4 03 dco 8 necks eseesk coeecoes seem ceeee (1-2) 2 History (elective)  22.02.22.02.5- 2 ee a 

Speaking for Professional Men Elective; 2.002222 eee ee 14 

History (elective) ..............c. cece eee 6 — 

Bleeti vies ee Eee eee 9 17 
17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 150. 
2. See “‘The Sophomore Science Requirement,’’ page 150. 


Curriculum in 
JOURNALISM 


Programs for students majoring in journalism are designed to prepare 
them for futures in the communications field. By the beginning of the junior 
year, each student determines, with the advice of members of the Department, 
what special phase of journalism he wishes to emphasize in his own program— 
community newspapers, urban newspapers, news-editorial work, advertising, 
business management, industrial writing and editing, radio-TV journalism. 
A major in agricultural journalism is available for students interested pri- 
marily in the field of technical journalism, serving agriculture. 


Upon completing the curriculum, most students enter either the news or 
advertising departments of newspapers or magazines. Other students find 
opportunities in the radio-television field and in public relations. 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees—the 
Bachelor of Science degree in a technical field such as Industrial Technology 
or the Bachelor of Business Administration in Personnel Administration con- 
currently with the Bachelor of Arts degree in Journalism. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology lisse Ses (3-3) 4 Eniglish3:104%: a eee (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Bin elish? 2003) ce ei eee a aera (3-0) 3 History = 106 3 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric History of the United States 
Tistorysec LOG es ee ieee ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics -110 ..2 SS (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Survey Course in Mathematics 
Mathematies(\102)) 22 ee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ...................----- (0-2) 1 
Algebra Modern >: Language! 220.02 ee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) \ Science?4c2 4 ie ek ea (3-3) 4 
Modern: Taaniguagel (eee (3-0) 3 Bléctive ee eRe eee 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ..............000..... (0-2) R 
17 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EXConomics #203 werk oe eee (3-0) 3 BHeonomics' 20472223 hes eas seers (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Da Fed BTS} EA Pee see SN SN eal one eat ow (3-0) § Englishii282 scien i ee sees (3-0) 38 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
TOUrN AL Srnaee Ode ee ee ee eee (2-3) 3 Journalism +2023 ee eee (2-8) 3 
News Writing Beginning News Reporting 
JoUTrNAlismeys 20 or te ee ee en (2-3) 3 Journalism, 315 eo eee (1-3) 2 
Principles of Typography Photography 
Military or Air Science ..................:..- (0-3) ) Military or Air Science ..................... (0-3) 1 
Modern: :Languace!) 223 oe ee (3-0) 3 Modern) Language! 2222s ees (3-0) 3 
Electives cee eee eae Se ea ] Sociology ---205% tee 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 201 ....20........0000...... (0-2) R Principles of Sociology 
_— Physical “Education 202)... (0-2) R 
iy — 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Government) 306) 2547s (3-0) 3 Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 
American National Government Marketing 
JOUTNALISMH ID 04a ee eee (2-2) 3 Or 
Feature Story Writing y Business Administration 305 ............. (3-0) 3 
Journalismids 0 tierce cca eee ee (2-3) 3 Business Law 
News Editing English? (elective)iSo 26-<..2cccccconecn cee 3 
Bilective tpycct sre tea cP ence een eee 8 sournalism) s06n 1 2. os eee (2-2) 3 
— Newspaper Production 
V7 and Management 
VOUrNalising (SOS oer ecc cece ee (223) a13 
Newspaper Advertising 
BLO CER V.e cite tics re ee ec ee ee eee 4 
16 


SUMMER WORK 
Journalism 300; Summer Practice, ten weeks, required. 


SENIOR YEAR 


English = (elective) 202:....2kcAcck.cteteoce eee 2 Eenelishi e403. 4p oe eee ee (1-2) 2 
Government 430). =) eee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
State and Local Government JournNalisnt 2.410 Be (1-3) 2 
Journalism) 409 sites ae a eee (3-0) 3 Publications Editing and Designing 
History and Principles Journalism 6.419 oe ee ee (3-0) 3 
of Journalism Editorial Writing 
i DY ECR hich ale, ate APE le el oe ene ee 9 Journalism (elective)  .................-----20..-. 3 
— Elective eee eee ee ee % 
17 a 
17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 150. 


2. The student may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 
Geology 205, Physics 211. 


8. It is recommended that the student select any one of the following: English 
O2byo26, O40." 300s alia eotos 


4. The Journalism Department has assembled information on the various areas of 
emphasis which will prove a valuable guide to a student planning his advanced 
course of study and choosing his electives at the beginning of the junior year. 


5. The Journalism Department, in cooperation with the Texas Daily Newspaper 
Association, offers a 10-week professional internship program for selected students 
who have demonstrated superior ability. These internships are available only 
during the summer following the junior year. 


6. For further information on agricultural journalism, see pages 117 and 118. 


Curriculum in 
MATHEMATICS 


The curriculum in the Department of Mathematics is designed to give the 
student a broad liberal education as well as to provide him with the essentials 
for a career in mathematics. 


The demand for pure mathematicians as well as applied mathematicians 
has recently become very great in industry, government, and university work. 
This demand is found at the bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s levels. The 
Department of Mathematics offers programs in pure and applied mathematics, 
including numerical analysis, to help meet this demand. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Ghemistry p10) ote cere eee (3-3) 4 Cilemistryt 102s eee ees (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Brnclish. 103. 02.2435 eee. (3-0) 3 Bing lisht.1 04.02) ts ee ee ee (3-0) 8 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Historyes1 0b" 2 S222 eee eee (3-0) 3 WE athematics 1) 20sec nce seerae toneceeeete (4-0) 4 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics:, 102 Rets.c eee eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Algebra Phiysics}(218 40h fe en oe oo! (3-3) 4 
Mathematics. “1033 cise sect seessence tee (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ...................... (O=2), P51 eee 
Physical Education 101 ..........0..0000...... (0-2) R 16 
17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Thober Cr 
Biolosy Veh 155 see ee ee eee (3-3) 4 English? 2312 Org 232 ore ee (3-6) 3 
Survey of Biology Survey of English Literature 
Einslish:2252 ect eee oe ene ee (3-0) 3 History: 106 2c ea ee eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare History of the United States 
Mathematics 122 _2..000.2...ecccceeeeecccceeeeeeeee (4-0) 4 Mathematics -307 (3 225) ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus Caleulus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0=3)= 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Modern languater te eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language ............. Pre (3-0) 3 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish French, German, Russian, or Spanish 
Physics= 219. je te Soe ee ee (3-3) 4 Physics «220425... 33.0. 3s oe (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical, Education 201. ..............-......-.. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ...............-.....- (0-2) R 
19 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Economics 203. ............. BeBe Wein canbe hee (Se eos: Economics 2043 -2232 SS eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Government. 306 (2262 ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics (elective)  .......-.0..-.......--- 6 
American National Government Modern : Lanevuage = 222225. 2 (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 308 ....c.....ccccccccececececesecceee 8-0) 3 French, German, Russian, or Spanish 
Differential Equations Blectived® i oon ee Se soo ee 
Modern’) Lianvtlatets ee ee (3-0) 3 aS 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish 17 
Elective: (222 23 fees Ae eee nat 
bye 
SENIOR YEAR 
Emelish 34035 ae eee ee eo (1-2), 2 Mathematics (elective) ...................----- 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Rilective. 02k ee eee 14 
Mathematics (elective) -.....--.0....00002..... 33 = 
Bléctive\n ee ee tees Ree 12 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. The minor field of study should be chosen only after consultation with the Head 
of the Department of Mathematics, who will help the student arrange a program 
appropriate to his plans following graduation. 
2. Students planning to enter the Graduate School should elect Mathematics 409 
and 415. 
Curriculum in 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 151 with Spanish required as the modern language.) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Eicononties203 ose a ee ee (3-0) 3 Economics 72040) 3 ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Ein his lisa 12k en eect en es (8-0) 3 English: 231 or. 23232 eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ...0...0......--0000022.2200--- (3-0) 3 Modern“ Language! -2 4). 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Spanish Spanish 
S ClCH COs sy sec ee ee ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Science?) 2:4. eee 6 oe, See (3-3) 4 
Blectivels (ee 22 ee ad eos ese eae 3 Blective): 2.02 25 eee 3 
Physical Education 201 —.......0000000........ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .........0020........... (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Enelish® 309 8 io-5 We fea eee Oe cent (3-0) 3 English: 310533 2 Re eae (3-0) 3 
The English Language Phonetics and Pronunciation 
Government 306 oo.....c..ecccclelee eee ee (3-0) 3 Modern~ Lianguace:—...- ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Spanish 
Modern Language  _........0.....ceeeeeeeeeeeee 3-0) 3 Modern: Language 2 ee ee (320) ia23 
Spanish French, German, or Russian 
Modern Langvuare 20s (3-0) 3 Electives 2. ee ee gee 9 
French, German, or Russian _ 
Blectives oc eee fara a erent 5 18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Ther Cr Second Semester AM oles e (Ore 
Eenelishieed 0 Siete eee ee ee (1-2) ~2 Historyoo3 | 43a Se ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men The Latin-American Republics, 
History Asser ee ee eee ee (3-0) 233 1820 to the Present 
The Latin-American Modern LDansuare (22:52) 2 ABEDY 8: 
Nations to 1820 French, German, or Russian 
Modern Language ............-....--------------- (3-0) 3 Modern) Languace ate 2 
French, German, or Russian Spanish 
Modern “Language 9 222-.0.8 202.2... 2 TN T@CELV Cb rimless eee 9 
Spanish —_ 
ELGCti ve eet ee ae ee ee if 17 
17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 150. Students who take begin- 
ning Spanish in their freshman year must elect 6 hours of advanced Spanish 
in their senior year. 


2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement,” page 150. 


3. In case of unavoidable conflict with another required course, a substitution in 
the field of history will be allowed upon approval by the Head of the Department 
and the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


4, yee electives: Advanced courses in economics, English, geography, 
istory. 


5. For most students majoring in modern languages, economics, English, history, or 
geography are logical minors. 


Curriculum in 
PRE-LAW 


Students who plan to obtain an undergraduate degree before undertaking 
the study of law will normally register for one of the regular degree pro- 
grams. Particularly appropriate are the programs in business administra- 
tion, economics, English, and history. Students who plan to complete no 
more than three years of undergraduate work before entering law school will 
matriculate in the three-year preparatory program listed below. Any stu- 
dent who completes this program may still earn a Bachelor of Arts degree 
with a major in history and a minor in economics by completing one addi- 
tional year of course work as follows: 12 semester hours of history selected 
from History 302, 315, 318 (or 423 and 424), 331, 411, and 421; Economics 
321, 324; English 403; and 16 hours of electives, including if possible, Business 


Administration 303. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Weiner vite LOL tc scence eons (2-3) 3 Biology yy LOT mee OAV Se ee ee (2-3)" '3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Bnelisheel03s >. 20.0 oe eee (3-0) 3 Enelish i044 ee Sore 2 alee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Se E Gita ca yied AU | hag OneCare AES) | 2) (3-0) 3 History 106.40 eee oe ee (3-0); “3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics = L022. 22 (3-0) 3 Mathematicss 103025 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Modern Language? ............-..:--:-+-se-++- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ..20020.3..casse (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 101 ....................---- (0-2) R Blectivese tne cmake eee ees 1 
oP. Physical. Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
ily; 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 _.......... (323) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Economics 203. ......-..----------- ee Ley fo (3-0) 3 Economics: 319 oe ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Economic Development of 
Bengtish. < 21 2.6 4 she eee a (3-0) 3 the United States 
Shakespeare Enolishe2sl One coon ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 Survey of English Literature 
Modern Language? ............------:c:-:seeeee- (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
French, German, or Spanish Modern Language! oo... (3-0) 3 
ST a cg es een A ee ene ee (3-3) 4 French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Science* ti A ee SOR ee Pens Poe (3-3) 4 
ig Physical Education 202 ........00....000..... (0-2) R 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


158 
First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Economics 2312 e ne ekenaces ug ede (3-0) 32 
Money and Banking 

Government: 306 ee a oeccecneceseee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

History sols eee eee (3-0) 3 
History of England 

Eiberal: Arts (30) Se eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Philosophy 

Psychology. 3032) <2. eee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Electives eee eee 3 

18 


NOTES: 1. 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Economics <412 032 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Public Finance 

Government) (307> 2223 (3-0) 3 
State and Local Government 

Government 308322 Se (3-0) 3 
United States Constitutional 
Development 

History214 030 ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of England 

LiberalArts: 30422 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Philosophies of Life 

Elective, “0.22. 29 ee eee 3 

18 


See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 150. 


2. To satisfy the requirement in physical science, the student may choose one of 


the following: 


Chemistry 101, 102 or Physics 201, 202. 


8. The American Bar Association minimum requirement for admission to an accred- 


ited law school is three years of acceptable college work. 


Students who plan 


to seek admission to a law school after completing the three-year program listed 
above are strongly advised to check the program with the registrar of the school 


of their choice before beginning the third year. 


If necessary to meet specific 


requirements, substitutions may be approved by the Dean of the School of Arts 


and Sciences. 


Students planning to attend the Law School of the University of Texas 
use the 6 semester hours of elective 


(300-400 level) 


must 
in the junior year for advanced courses 
in economics, government, history, or sociology. 


4. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year pre-law curriculum 
here and at least one year at an accredited law school, with a minimum of 137 
acceptable semester hours, subject to the usual grade point requirement. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Curriculum in 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The degree program in psychology provides the necessary background for 
subsequent professional training at the graduate level, especially in the fields 


of industrial and experimental psychology. 


Alternately, it offers a broad 


scientific base for on-the-job training in the armed services or in industry. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology: 107 2s ete (2-3) 3 Biology| 108). S225 25. cc ee ee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 7101. 22 es eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry :2102) 22233303 See (3-3) 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

English: 103).22 22 2 eee (3-0) 3 English}:104¢)23 2 eee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

History sol O ei oie es Be Se ccea, (3-0) 3 History 2106) 22 2 ee eee (3-0) 
History of the United States History of the United States 

Mathematics 102 —2........ Sis a eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics ..103 | .2022..2.00.00 ee (3-0) 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science .................c.2 (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science .................... (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) 

17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Economies. :/ 2035 ii icoccpascswaetesessstoes (3-0) 3 Economics: 204° 20. ase ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 

Bnielish :: 210 0o 2.58 ot ee eat eae (3-0) 3 English (Literature elective) 
Shakespeare Military or Air Science ..................... (0-3) 

Mathematics; 104: 22) 72 ease (3-0) 3 Physics 202225 23toe oa (3-3) 
Analytic Geometry College Physics 

Military or Air Science ...................---- (0-3) 1 Psychology (Elective) .2.2...0000000000. 

Phy siestii2 012 eee ea eer pees (3-3) 4 Bl ectivesiiic2. ul ciscee pare eee ence 
College Physics eeu Physical ‘Education --202. 2252) es (0-2) 

Psychology 207?  ................: Tea eee ei (3-0) 3 
General Psychology .:2:2 05> - 

Physical Education 201 ......-.......0... (0-2) R 


—_ 
ey | Silica eep ove ca awe 


hy 
Sr | ices memo 09 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Gr 
ECONOMICS BLS oe esse tances (3-0) 3 Education y:439 3c eter (3-0) 3 
Economies of Labor Educational Statistics 
Government) S0Gie 20> Pe eek (3-0) 3 Psychology 40 Gir eee eines eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Psychology of Learning 
Psychalogy.s $092. occ eee (3-0) 3 SS OCIOlOS Vor 0 Ore rete ret rreca saree eee eee (3-0) 3 
Differential Psychology Social Institutions and Processes 
SOCIOlO gy yee Ole re ere ote eee (3-0) 3 LOB eh Ponts ASS ES ies a ieee, Seti betes A 8 
Principles of Sociology — 
Elective; 220 ee eee eee 6 17 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Industrial Engineering 404 ................ (2-3) 3 English 3 0 eo eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Motion and Time Study Writing for Professional Men 
Paychologys 403.0 oon oe ee (3-0) 3 Psychology.7 401 for a Se ee (3-0) 3 
Dynamics of Human Behavior Industrial Psychology 
Sociology oll see ee ee (3-0) 3 Psychology 2408. to See ee a ee eee (2-3) 3 
Social Psychology Experimental Psychology 
Elective tiecc oe cack te a ee 8 Psychology (Elective)  .................22....... 3 
— Hlective a ee BAS Bee 5 
17 — 
17 
NOTES: 1. The following substitutions for Physics 201 and 202 may be made with the 
approval of the student’s advisors: 8 additional hours of chemistry; or 6 


additional hours of zoology involving laboratory credit, plus 2 hours of elective; 
or Genetics 301 and 4 hours in physics. 


2. Psychology 303 may be substituted for Psychology 207. 
3. Education 439 and Sociology 311 will count as hours in psychology. 


EDUCATION: PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


The Department of Education and Psychology offers the following cur- 
ricula: (1) a curriculum in psychology leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science; (2) a teacher education program in education leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts. The degree of Bachelor of Arts 
will require twelve hours of modern language. Students desiring to teach in 
the public schools may choose to major either in education or in a subject- 
matter area such as biology or mathematics. 


Candidates preparing for work in the teacher education fields should se- 
lect their courses under the guidance of the departmental advisor. Students 
beginning their teacher education program after September 1, 1955, will be 
eligible to receive the provisional certificate upon completing the requirements 
for the Bachelor’s degree and being recommended by the Department to the 
Texas Education Agency. The Department of Education and Psychology also 
offers advanced undergraduate and graduate courses in preparation for cer- 
tification at the professional level as classroom teachers, visiting teachers, 
counselors, supervisors, principals, and superintendents. 


A student majoring in education in the Department of Education and 
Psychology or working toward the provisional or the professional certificate 
will be assigned an advisor who will counsel with him during his teacher edu- 
cation program. Education majors in the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology will follow the program outlined on pages 161-162. 


Students majoring in subject-matter departments and working toward a 
provisional secondary certificate must meet the minimum requirements des- 
cribed below. 


1. Twelve semester hours of professional development in education and 
psychology on the advanced undergraduate level. 


2. Six semester hours in supervised teaching. 
3. Forty-eight semester hours in academic specialization. 


a. Twenty-four semester hours in each of two teaching fields (12 
semester hours advanced credit in each). 

b. Forty-eight semester hours in a composite field (18 semester 
hours advanced credit). 
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4, Approximately two years or fifty per cent of the total four-year pro- 
gram must be in academic foundations including the institutional re- 
quirements for the Bachelor’s degree. The specific requirements in 
the arts and sciences include English, 12 semester hours; American 
history, 6 semester hours; government, 3-6 semester hours; and 12 
semester hours from two of the following: science, mathematics, 
foreign language. 


To meet the requirements for the professional certificate, the student 
must have at least three years of teaching experience and must have com- 
pleted an approved program of at least thirty semester hours of graduate work 
beyond the Bachelor’s degree requirements. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING WITH 
A MAJOR IN EDUCATION 


Ios Academic Boundations.:::.2):.)3 2 yin ee a ee 60 hours 
Brologicale Science see ee a ers eeeee ee 6 hours 
WCONOMMES = se. O80 Ve oe ee eee 3 hours 
Polis hse ees oe oe 1 he Ra eae ee 13 hours 
Generali Psychology oie s7c2 ee ea ee 3 hours 
Governments c.is.00 Soe ec lee ee ee ee ee 6 hours 
HIStOPy 2 oe) cit ee ea cee 6 hours 
Mathematics 65.2.5. 2002.1 ee ee oe ee cee 6 hours 
Physical: education: <2 22 eee Pere eee eee eee 6 hours 
Physical Science (v0 -4.0- ssc nok on cee eee ena ee 8 hours 
SOCTOLO OY gece cc. sed ee ee ea ee 3 hours 


II. Academic Specialization 


Plan 1. The student must complete at least 24 semester hours of con- 
centration in each of two subject-matter areas identified with a field of teach- 
ing in the secondary schools (12 advanced hours in each). Teaching fields 
may be selected from the following: biology, chemistry, economics, English, 
government, history, journalism, mathematics, modern language, physics, and 
business administration. The exact courses to be taken will be chosen with 
the guidance of the student’s advisor and the approval of the head of the 
department concerned. 


Plan 2. The student may complete at least 48 semester hours in a com- 
posite field such as social studies or natural sciences (18 advanced hours). 


IIl..="Professional Development 2s) 2 oo. 5 Ae ee eee 18 hours 
Introductory. Education: <= eo ee eee 3 hours 
HducationalcPsychologyy ble a eee 3 hours 
Secondary SchoolisMethods <i ee ae 3 hours 
Adolescent: Psy chologivtsexn sen oh eae 3 hours 
History and Philosophy of Secondary Education ...... 3 hours 
Secondary School: Curriculum 5) ss eee 3 hours 

IV. Professional: Laboratory ‘Experiences. A 6 hours 


Professional laboratory experiences consist of actual and direct contacts 
with youth in school, home, and community. They include observations made 
in connection with courses in psychology, instructional methods, curriculum, 
and testing. They also include participation in teaching activities during 
which the student accepts the direct responsibility for the success of a group 
of youth in a school situation. This experience will be given no earlier than 
the student’s senior year. Application for enrollment in supervised teaching 
at be made the semester prior to enrollment and approved by the student’s 
advisor. 
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V. Professional Electives .................... 


eee at kk eR 6 hours 


The student will be required to take 6 hours of professional development 
in the field of education or psychology upon the recommendation and approval 


of his advisor. 


VI. Electives 


The student will select electives to satisfy the college requirements of a 
total of 137 semester hours for the Bachelor’s degree in Arts and Sciences. 
These hours will be chosen with the consent of his advisor. 


Curriculum in 


EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester TinPreCr 

Biglog yee O eee eee eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Ghemistryet 0.1 yee a ae (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

English lOse ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

ASCOT ye! Oita eee eet ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathentaticsme! 02. ea ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 

Military or Air: Science ...........-......- (0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 —.........00000...... (0-2) R 

ibe 


Inducktiongl 2 lage ee eh kee eee (3-0) 3 
An Introduction to Education 

English #+203) pte a ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 
Or 

nish 1.0 ge cto ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 

Psy chologyaes 0 jase ot = ee ee (3-0) 3 
General Psychology 

Hilective jae et 5 eels ln le oe PRA 8 

Physical Education 201 —.2..........-.....2.. (0-2) R 

i'r 


Education ~$21" £)2355..4 23 (3-0) 3 
Secondary School Methods 

Governments 23068 4 eee eee. (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Physicalebancatione. 1s oe (3-0) 3 


Introduction to Health and 
Physical Education 
Blectiveniet eee ee cee ee 9 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Biolog Vag LOT gee ee ee se (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 10293 eee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

English @10466 3 Ae ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History, = 1 06Ree 2 ee eee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematicss.1035 (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 
Or 

Mathematicsgel 10 ieee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Survey Course in Mathematics 

Military-orsAir (Science. (0-2) 1 

Hlecti vege ee OS os 1 

Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 

18 

Economics! 2035 se eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English. ‘(elective) -)..200/202.20....: (3-0) 3 

Military or Air Science .............0000....... (0-3) 1 

ESV ChOlO 2 Vitro 0 Lime tee ee (3-0) 3 
Educational Psychology 

Electives ere Be ee ee 7 

Physical Education 202 .............00000...... (0-2) R 

17 

Government’. 3070)... = (3-0) 3 
State and Local Government 

Psy cholorysqo2se- eee ee (3-0) 3 
Psychology of Adolescence 

SOCIGlOTY 12 UG ue ete ee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Social Institutions and Processes 

Rlectiveye ic wits 2 ee ee eee 9 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th: Pr Cr 
Education 4212 eee a ee ue (3-0) 3 Education((4252 2.33.0 eee (2-12) 6 

History and Philosophy Supervised Student Teaching 

of Education Education (elective)  .....0.....0....0..-.-..--- 3 
Education! (444,053 Ve he eee (3-0) 3 English’ 403). 22::2633) 2 ee ee (OLED * 

Secondary School Curriculum Speaking for Professional Men 
Education (elective)  .............---2222222----- 3 Blective «22 3 oe See eee 3 
Health Education 415  ......000.00000000... (3-0) 3 — 

Secondary School Health Education 14 
Blective cn ose eS ere ene eee 

18 


NOTES: 1. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, depending 
upon the capabilities of the student in mathematics. Mathematics 101 does not 


carry degree credit. 


. With the consent of the student’s advisor, the following substitutions may be 
made in the program outlined above: 


(1) Biological Sciences. A minimum of 6 hours of biological science is required. 
For Biology 101 and 107, students may substitute Biology 115 (8-3) and 
Biology 330 (2-0) or Biology 337 (2-0). 

(2) Physical Science. A minimum of 8 hours of physical science is required. 
For Chemistry 101 and 102, students may substitute Physics 201 (38-3) and 
202 (8-3), or select 8 hours from these courses: Chemistry 106 (3-3), Physics 
211 (3-8), Geology 205 (8-3), and Geography 203 (3-3). 

(3) Education 121. A student entering upon a certificate or degree program 
with junior or senior classification may substitute a more advanced course 
in education for Education 121. 

(4) Physical Education 2138, Health Education 415. A student may substitute 
approved courses in his teaching major or minor for Physical Education 
213 and/or Health Education 415. 


3. The English elective in the sophomore year should be chosen from literature 
courses. Students planning to teach English in the secondary schools may 
substitute for English 203 or 210 a 3-hour English course chosen with the consent 
of the advisor. If a student writes unsatisfactorily, he may be required to take 
an additional course in writing, such as English 301. 


ioe) 


4. In choosing electives, the student should keep in mind the requirements of his 
subject-matter area of teaching specialization. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Health and Physical Education offers a major for the 
student interested in a career as a: (1) physical education teacher in secon- 
dary or elementary schools; (2) athletic coach of an interschool sport; (3) 
athletic trainer; or (4) corrective therapist. The Bachelor’s degree is granted 
students who complete the prescribed program of studies in professional edu- 
cation, physical education, and general education, and establish a teaching 
minor in one of the usual secondary school subject matter fields. The choice 
of a teaching minor may be made only with the approval of the Head of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education. 


Upon completion of the prescribed curriculum and recommendation to the 
Texas Education Agency, the student will be eligible for (1) the All-Grade 
Level Certificate in Health and Physical Education and (2) Secondary School 
Certificate. 


Corrective Therapy 


This program is offered in cooperation with the Veterans Administration 
to prepare specialists in rehabilitation through corrective therapy. This pro- 
gram includes a six-week clinical training period at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Houston. Graduates of this program may be employed by 
the Veterans Administration, private hospitals, or other organizations con- 
cerned with physical rehabilitation. 
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Curriculum in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Abn dero(Gr, Second Semester te rnCr 
Biology sl 0 geese ee ees (2-3) 3 Biology. 10 (peta ee ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Binglish i 1.03 tenes oe eee -0) 3 Hducation sel 21 eA. weet ee ee (3-0 ies 
Composition and Rhetoric An Introduction to Education 
Historywi05 aoa ee (3-0) 3 English SOA Fe gate ceagecte cit centennial ee 3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics® 102? 07 eee 3-0) 3 History: )l0¢ias2 Ae ee ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ..................0.... (0-2) 1 
Sociglory ae o05 se on eee (3-0) 3 SS CLENIC C2Bep tet ree Meee te ee ee Pe (3-3) 4 
Principles of Sociology LOL 48g Re ee eh ee, eer ee Ook Ree 1 
Physical Education 101 ...............-..00... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ...00.00000000000002.... (0-2) R 
16 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
B1OLOD yar 1S Gate ee ee ee (2-3) 3 Biology) 220i) eve eo ee ed (223 ees 
Mammalian Anatomy Physiology and Hygiene 
SI OLOD igi oe ptt on eee es es (2-0) 2 ECONOMICS 2 0 DS tee ree ee eae et eee (3-0) 3 
Personal and Public Health Principles of Economics 
Ene lishee 23a see oe ee ra (220 ae English=:21 0a cst ee ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Covernmentpesver ee es (3-0) 3 Government. 30% =. — ee ea 3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Military or Airs sciencé 2... 2 (0-3) 1 Health Education 216 .......00000.0.......... (O=2 ee) 
Physical Education 211 ._............---.0...... (1=3)o ee First Aid 
Physical Education Activities Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 213 ~..............00.0.... (3-0) 3 Physical Education 212 0000000000000... Gl=3)\naee 
Introduction to Health and Physical Education Activities 
Physical Education Physical Education 317 .-..00000.............. Cle) eee 
Physical Education 221 _..:=.........-........ (2-0) 2 Coaching of Football 
Safety Education Physical Education 202 —......000000000000.... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ................000..... (0-2) R — 
— a 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Health Education 415  _.....0.00.22..22.2.... (3-0) 3 Health Education 218 _.....0000000000.. (1-3) 2 
Secondary School Health Education Athletic Injuries 
Physical Education 316 ........................ (3-0) 3 Health Education 421 00.000... (3-0) 3 
Secondary Schoo] Physical Education Elementary School Health Education 
Physical Education 427 .._......2...........-.. (3-0) 3 Physical Education 315 —...0.0..0000000..... (3-0) 3 
Remedial Exercises Elementary School Physical Education 
Psvcholop ys aol hire et 2 oe cee oe eee (3-0) 3 Psychologyr— 307g ease Pee ee (3-0) 3 
Educational Psychology Child Growth and Development 
BlGCRiVe while oo tee ee 6 WAG GUL Ye mmeeie ee ee ee ee ee ee 6 
18 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Education (elective)? _.....0..2...0020000.... (3-0) 3 Physical Education 423 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Bnvlishwes03 geese eee eon = (1-2) 2 Aacministration of Health 
Speaking for Professional Men and Physical Education 
Psveholoeyerccoi ke ene ee ee (3-0) 3 Physical Education 425 ..00000000.000..... (3-0) 3 
Psychology of Adolescence Tests and Measurements 
Electivenms Oe ee eee 10 Physical Education 450 _..00000000....... (2-12) 6 
_ Directed Teaching 
18 Blectry eevee ee es aa ee 3 
15 
NOTES: 1. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, depending 


upon the capabilities of the student in mathematics. 


carry degree credit. 


Mathematics 101 does not 


2. Students may select any one of the following: ‘ Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 


Geology 205, Physics 211. 


3. Electives in Education may be chosen from any one of the following: 


421, 427, 487. 


4. History 325, 326 may be substituted for History 105, 106. 


Education 
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SCIENCE 


Science programs in the School of Arts and Sciences are administered by 
the following departments: Biology, Chemistry, Oceanography and Meteor- 


ology, and Physics. 


The several curricula in science are planned for those students whose in- 
terests and abilities lie in the direction of seeking scientific truths and rela- 
tions previously unknown or not understood in the world about us and of 
bringing these truths to bear on problems affecting the well-being of man- 
kind. Because many students do not discover the nature of their interests or 
abilities until they have followed a curriculum in agriculture or engineering 
for a year or more, the curricula in science are so arranged that a student 
may change to science with a minimum of loss in semester hour credit. 


The curricula are designed to serve the following purposes: 
1. To prepare students for research in basic science, usually after further 


study at the graduate level. 


2. To prepare teachers of science in secondary schools and other institu- 


tions of learning. 


3. To provide the necessary undergraduate foundation for students plan- 
ning to study medicine or kindred fields. 


4. To afford a broad scientific training for students who desire it before 
entering some field of applied science in industry or government sery- 


Curriculum in 
BOTANY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


LECes 
First Semester eer Cr: 
Biology [O(a eee eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry.9 100 ee 823 eo er (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Enelish 103 ote eet ae eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Bistoryrs 105 eee Ree ree (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics; 102 2.2). 23 (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 -...............0.2.... (0-2) R 
17 


NOTE: Mathematics 101 may be required 
to the capabilities of the student. 


as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, 
Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit. 


Second Semester The Prec r 

Biology .10824:2)2.00 2 Se eee (2-3) 3 
Invertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 102-22) eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

English 104.233: 33. eee CG=0)3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History 106 .............. ie ke (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics: 103) 22.22) SS (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science _..................... (0-2) 1 

Blectives 22.2.2 SNe oe ee eee eee 1 

Physical Education 102 |.........000..000...... (0-2) R 

18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biolosy 101 ee ee ee eee (223)ia3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Ghemistry 43.16 Ss ee ee eee (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 

English 203 __........... OSES Wa cin LO thee A pd nb (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathematics: 043-6. = eee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physics i201 (oe a a Oa ees (3-3) 4 
College Physics 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 

lyf: 


Bioloey:)1022 8s 6 iS ae eee (2-3) 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 

Biology" 327232 ee ee ee eee (2-3) 
Fundamental Plant Morphology 

Chemistry 231724 ee os aa (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

English 12.10/32 as ee ee eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logica] Discourse 

Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 

Physics'#202 203. o- See ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 202 ............000000..... (0-2) 


according 


— 
Sy [bao ns ence ee 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


165 


First Semester Ther Cx Second Semester hpiers Gas 
Biolowyre06 22 8. ooo a eee (2-4) 3 Chemistry 228 ..... Bee eee (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry. 22a ee ee (3-3) 4 Genetics 3.0 igs. eee ee ee ee (3-2) 4 
Organic Chemistry Genetics 
Geovraphyen 0oe oe ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Modern Language ..........................------- (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography French or German 
Modern Language) 2.03... 2k (3-0) 3 Plant Physiology and 
French or German Rathologys.o!| 322 Sees (2=3)oneo 
Electiv ws tS ba et 3 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
— ‘Rlectly Gai ee ce 
ike) —_ 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Bislogym 4530-8 2 os. eee ee (2-3) 3 Biolog y:< 4825 5 ere. re ee ere (1-0) 1 
Plant Anatomy Seminar in Biology 
Biolocye4ts lees 23 2 ee ere, (1-0) 1 Biology (Botany elective) —................ 3 
Seminar in Biology 1 Deeg PES ag Bis eee a ae Se (1-2) 2 
Economics s 203 ee. 6. (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Principles of Economics Genetics$ 4062 (PAPAY 8: 
Government, 306) 6.2... 25. (3-0) 3 Statistics 
American National Government Modern Language. ....................-0:020..------ (3-0) 3 
Modern Language. ..............-2-----0:--s-s220<-- (3-0) 3 French or German 
French or German Klectivetisc: a eee ee 5 
FELCCELY em ees eae ee eee lo ee 4 _ 
— 17 
17 
Curriculum in 
CHEMISTRY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Chemistrye 10103. eee (3-3) 4 Ghemistrve+102 5) 2.0 eo eee ees (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Enelishs 030) eee ae eee (3-0) 3 English® 10482322 = 2 oe ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History Obie ses eo eee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematicsacl2 le ee eee 1-0) 4 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathermaticsael 02e0 ee ose oot eee 3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Algebra Phy sics2 U8 se ee oe ee ee a eevee (3-3) 4 
Mathematics. 103. 2-2 = ee (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 -— 
Physical Education 101 _.............2........ (0-2) R 16 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biglocye bg es. ee nee ee eee (3-3) 4 GlyemiStry:62 2 Size, eer renee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Survey of Biology Organic Chemistry 
ChHEMIStrV meee Ore ee ee ee en (2-0) 2 Einglish?2 L0Q 2 ee ee ee eee eee ee (2-0) 2 
Chemical Calculations Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Chemistrygr227 ore wh eo) ees we (3-3) 4 HIStory LOGMa sete eee ee ee ek (3-0) 3 
Organic Chemistry History of the United States 
Mathentatics122) 2s 20 Sees Oe (4-0) 4 Mathematics) 30 7 eo ee ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physicse. 19g eek eee eee (3-3) 4 Physicse 220 Bee ee ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
19 17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry: s 316. 72 ee aera (2-6) 4 Chemistry... 317° iso eee (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry 232355. ee er eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry ('324. 08 2235 Oe ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Economies 2030 eee eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry 3802.22 eee (1-0) 1 
Principles of Economics Chemical Bibliography 
Modern Language? ...............-.ccse-cseeeee--- (3-0) 3 English 203 62. a eee (2-0) 2 
French or German Introduction to Literature 
Electives. cesar a al onsen 3 Modern Language? _._..oo 00.02.22... (3-0) 3 
— French or German 
17 Elective) 2225 2)32) 22 eee 3 
7. 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemistry 4475.2 eee ee ee (2-6) 4 Chemistry’.463..2:... ee (2-3) 3 
Qualitative Organic Analysis Inorganic Chemistry 
Chemistry 4612225. 2 eee ees (3-0) 3 Chemistry) 481) -....33 2 ee (1-0) 1 
Physical Chemistry Seminar 
Chemistry; 462). 3s ee ee (3-0) 3 Government; -306) 3.222.) (3-0) 3 
Inorganic Chemistry American National Government 
English: 30). hee a ee ee a enon (3-0) 3 Modern Language! °_ 2.23 (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men French or German 
Modern Language? 00.00... iliecececesecsceeeeee (3-0) 3 Hlective oon 2 ee eee 6 
French or German _ 
Blectiy eee ee a a ee cee oe 2 16 
18 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 150. 


2. A program combining the basic requirements for a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Chemistry with premedical 
this four-year program will receive a degree certified by the Americal Chemical 
Society and at the same time satisfy all the premedical requirements. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of this program are available at the Department of Chemistry 
and from the Chairman of the College Premedical Committee in the Department 


of Biology. 


requirements 


is available. 


38. The elective hours must include 3 hours of an approved humanities course. 


Curriculum in 
ENTOMOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biolooy 1.07 5 se eee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Ghemistry 210) (2 ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English’ 2003 2 es ees (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History °105-2e ea a ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics =102 -S 22 eee 3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science .....................-.- (0-2) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) 


3 


Katee seas hes ote 


NOTE: Mathematics 101 may be required 


to the capabilities of the student. 


Biologzyiil080 ee! ee eee (2-3) 
Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry :102 5.22 eS eee (3-3) 


General Chemistry 
English:!104 (2.27.0 Se eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 


History. 10602..220 3 ee eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics:> 103 2.05 ee eee 3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ................0....... (0-2) 

Bléctive icine ee ee ane an 

Physical Education 102 .000........0...0000..- (0-2) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biology s101c eee ee Rie pigtelete oa et aos (2-3) 
Genera! Botany of Seed Plants 

BOTY TSS 2 12 ee aes ened 3-0) 
Shakespeare 

Entomology? 201. ee eee (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 

Modern Language?! ___.......... 2. eee (3-0) 

Phy sicss'2 0 bec ee ea ae ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 201 ......0................. (0-2) 


_ 
I bse sete a rteat See ates 


Biology: :2060..2 ee eee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Mconemics 2035 fave oe ee es eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English: 231-ior) 23820 > eee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Modern Language? _............--.ce00---.000-00- (3-0) 

Physics;:2 025 028 ee SER (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 202 _...................... (0-2) 


Students completing 


it wae 


18 


as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, according 
Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit. 


rar 
Sa |e oh tees nec tee aces 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester ThoPr Gr 
OLS VES wpe AE aed (3-3) 4 Chemistry 228 ..... w eaens enon senspfesendonaareceencts (3-3) 4 
. Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Entomology. 30 late ee (2-3) 3 Bnglish30 oer ae eee (3-0) 3 

Systematic Entomology Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology s3008ee ne ee ee (2=3)ae3 Emtomolosy = S02 steers coer treees eeecreenet (2-3) 3 

Insect Morphology Systematic Entomology 
Modern Language? ...............-.:c--::0c00--+- (3-0) 3 Entomology-1o0 Gao eee (2-3) 3 
EGctivewies ro eee 3 Insect Physiology 

— Modern” Language: 4 2 eee (3-0) 3 
16 Blective ca 8 ee eee ae oe 2 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Brgelisty a0 Sa eee caro eneoeee (1-2) 2 Entomology 5402 merece aeen aces csteneeeen tees (2-3) 3 

Speaking for Professional Men General Economic Entomology 
Entomology, 40Peo eee ee (2-3) 3 MNntOMmolo ga 424 ee ees ee ee (Zsa) ur o 

Principles of Insect Control Insect Ecology 
Entomolory t42Site see eee (2=a))mr Genetics {30} 2 = 2 eee eee. es (3-2) 4 

Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Governments 306%) 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Patholorymo0 ly 23 eee ee eee (2-3) 3 American National Government 

Plant Pathology Electived se ee ea eee 4 
Bilective tg st ests SA ee ea 6 — 

— 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 150. 
2. Science electives should usually be selected from the following courses: 
Biology O2is on ee ee ee, (2-3) 3 Biolosy £436 © iets re ee ee (3-3) 4 

Taxonomy of Flowering Plants Animal Parasitology 
Biologye 2 tie ers en eee (2-4) 3 Genetics 406g. soe etsc ee ee (2-2) 3 

Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Statistics 
BIaroe ye 18 a ee ee at eee (2-4) 3 Plant Physiology and 

Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Patholoeys03 130 ee eee (2-3) 3 
BiGloc yma 51 eee ee (3-3) 4 Introduction to Plant Physiology 

General Physiology Wildlife Management 401. .......0.......... (2-2) 3 
Biglgeyicddo Feit at ae eee (3-3) 4 General Mammalogy 


Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 
Curriculum in 
METEOROLOGY 


Meteorology is the science of planetary atmospheres and their phenomena. 
Within the broad field of geophysics, it is concerned with physical and chem- 
ical processes and states within the earth’s atmosphere and at the earth’s sur- 
face. The objective of terrestrial meteorology is to determine the natural and 
physiochemical controls of the atmosphere and to apply this knowledge in var- 
ious ways benefiting life and human endeavor. 


Weather and climate through the ages have shaped the physical and bio- 
logical features of the earth and have guided the course of human activities. 
However, it is only through quite recent, and continuing, developments in 
technology, communications, and transportation that sufficient information 
has been obtained about the atmosphere to enable meteorology to emerge as 
a separate college study. While satisfying public interest in the weather has 
been the major object in meteorology, the last few years have witnessed rap- 
idly expanding applications in agriculture, engineering, industry, business, 
commerce, space exploration and travel, and national defense. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chenustryy; 10 Pe es hee ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistryil 027 25 eee Se ee are (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Fire ish 5103 0 eet eee ee (3-0) 3 Priglishie 104. Se Bite a 2 eae ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History, 210 Sige Sr ee es (3-0) 3 Mathematics) 2 ict ee ee (4-0) 4 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics) 102 ne a ee ee. (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ..._..........:........ (0-2) 1 
Algebra Physics 02187 ee ee et (3-3) 4 
Mathematics a1 039 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physicalebducation: L020 (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 _ 
Physical Education’ 101 2.502). (0-2) R 16 
17 


if 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Rha Cr. Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Enelish® 203 hee ioe ee ee (2-0) 2 Biology -330° 22)... eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Life Science 

History106. 022 5 ee 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 Econemics® 203° 2232). See (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Principles of Economics 

Mathematics: 122083 ee eee (4-0) 4 English (210) —.4. 2 eee (2-0) 2 
Calculus Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Mathematics. 307 222 ).32 32 (3-0) 3 

Modern Language ....................22..--2-.0.--- (3-0) 3 Calculus 

Physics +219 2 es ee ee (3-3) 4 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Language 222 (3-0) 3 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physics (22023... eee (3-3) 4 

Electives sot Se Fe A ee 1 Modern Physics 

— Physical Education 202 ...................-.... (0-2) R 
18 — 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Biology 337 ..... Oe ee eGR, ee Aw Wen WA (2-0) 2 Government: 306). ...2.23... See (3-0) 3 
Organic Evolution American National Government 

Mathematics 308 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 Meteorology.318 5.2 ee eee (1-3) 2 
Differential Equations Meteorological Instruments, 

Meteorology 3 lin oe eee OSM 3 Observations, and Communications 
Meteorological Instruments, Meteorology; 326 3.22... 3 ees (2-0) 2 
Observations, and Communications Regional Climatology 

Meteorolog-yauo2 oe en (3-0) 3 Meteorolozy.- 336) 22 2 (3-3) 4 
Physical Climatology _Atmospheric Motions 

Meteorolog yA nc ome eee aee (3-0) 3 Technical Elective 52222 33 
Atmospheric Statics and Elective: = 2.25332 Ee eee 3 
Thermodynamics — 

File CUR eet Be ea ee eee ene eee ee. 2 3 17 

17 
SENIOR YEAR 

Ene lishs3 01g ee ee Pe eee Ee. (3-0) 3 English “403224. 2 Se eee (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 

Mathemiaticsi 44 ee (3-0) Meteorology 1458 2.28.23 ee (1=12) 3.5 
Mathematical Statistics Weather Analysis 

Meteorology 445 =. ee (3-0) 3 Oceanography 401) -0..22. 2 (3-0) 3 
Atmospheric Physical Processes Introduction to Oceanography 

Meteorology. 2457 3. eee ee (1-12) 5 Technical Elective, 22.2. 4 
Fundamentals of Weather Analysis Blective: ..-5 0 ss A a ie 3 

HileC Gives eee ee ee ee Oe eee 3) — 

— 17 
17 
Technical Electives for 
METEOROLOGY 

Geography: 203% cee eee ee (3-3) 4 Nuclear Engineering 401 —.................. (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography Nuclear Engineering 

Geophysics £446. et 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 Physies2:317 22 ee eee (4-0) 4 
Physics of the Earth Celestial Mechanics 

Industrial Engineering 458 _.............. (3-2) 4 Physics#:4 05 ee a en ree (3-0) 3 
Programming of Digital Computers Physical Mechanics 

Mathematics 405  ..........c...::.-c-cececeeeeeeeeees (3-0) 3 Physies:418" 2200 a ee eee (3-0) 3 
Vector Analysis Theoretical Physics 

Mathematics: 4’ 2. ee eee (3-3) 4 
Numerical Analysis 

Curriculum in 
MICROBIOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

Biology. -10 1a ee ee ee es (2-3) 3 Biolowy( 1082.25 ee (2-3) 8 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 

Ghemistry-. 101) Ce eee ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry:102 2) ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

Enghishs 103 totes Be es SS ee (3-0) 3 English:$3104.0 35) 2 Se ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

Historycl05 eke eae ee eee (3-0) 38 History $106: 236 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 

Mathematics, LO 2s eee 3-0) 3 Mathematics 7 103)) 2 eee 3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science .............-2.0...... (0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 ..........0.....20...... (0-2) R Blectivetc3 22.6 eee 1 

— Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 _ 
18 


NOTE: Mathematics 101 may be required 


to the capabilities of the student. 


as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, according 
Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Theer Or Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

BS1OLORy wel 0 Lire ee ae ere (2-3) 3 Biolory. 92 0G eee we ee ee ne ese (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 

Chemistry= 93168. = 22 ee eee (2-6) 4 Cheniistryy222 7:02 (ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Quantitative Analysis Organic Chemistry 

Envlish ol 0m eo ee ee ee (2-0) 2 Econontics(: 2039-0 eo ee eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Principles of Economics 

Mathematics 1049- 222 Se (3-0) 3 Enelishs23ieorecs2. se eee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science ..............:.......-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physics e:2 0] eee eee Pa A eS ence (3-3) 4 Physics 2020 {0 ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _.............2....... (0-2) R 

17 18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Biology (Microbiology elective)! _..... 4 Biology (Microbiology elective)! _.... 4 
Chemistrya,2 28 ae te so ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 731i Ae oe ee (2-6) 4 
Organic Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 
Governments c0G isos eee (3-0) 3 Diberal Arts sg ee ee cetera: 3 
American National Government Mod eri. (ani Ua 9 Ores eee ees erste (3-0) 3 
Modern slancuage. 2 eee (3-0) 3 French, German, or Russian 
French, German, or Russian Elective tts ee ee ee ee 3 
PRL OCE Ly Cee es Sa san the LS I ts 3 — 
— 17 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 ...... (3-6) 5 Biology H482 0 ete ee Pe ee ae C10) et 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Seminar in Biology 
Biolocysed 8 ieee a (1-0) 1 Biology (Microbiology elective)! _.... 4 
Seminar in Biology Bngedish 40S sis see ne ee ee ee (122) 42 
Biology (Microbiology elective)! ...... 4 Speaking for Professional Men 
Modern sbhangiar er (3-0) 3 Geneticss 301 oS. 2s Se (3-2) 4 
French, German, or Russian Genetics 
Blectiven se ee eee 3 Moderne Lianeuare, - (3-0) 3 
— French, German, or Russian 
16 Elective we aie eee i ee 3 
17 


NOTES: 1. Microbiology electives may be satisfied by Biochemistry and Nutrition 430; 
Biology 327, 353, 433, 438, 457, 608, 630, 647; Dairy Science 320, 326; Genetics 
406; Plant Physiology and Pathology 314. Selections should be made with the 
aid of the student’s advisor. 


2. Liberal Arts elective may be satisfied by Liberal Arts 301, 304, or 201 and 311. 


Sara program combining the basic requirements for a Bachelor of Science degree 
in microbiology with pre-medica]l requirements is available from the Chairman 
of the College Premedical Committee in the Department of Biology (See page 172). 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Oceanography is the study of the oceans and their boundaries. It is based 
upon the unity of the sciences of the sea. Effective study of the subject re- 
quires thorough previous training in one of the pertinent basic sciences such 
as biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and physics, or in 
engineering. Therefore, much of the work in oceanography is conducted at 
the graduate level, and the undergraduate program of students who wish to 
study oceanography must be planned to satisfy certain prerequisite require- 
ments. It is suggested that such students consult regularly during their un- 
dergraduate years with the oceanography staff. 


Five options, the biological, chemical, geological, physical, and meteoro- 
logical with their corresponding engineering phases, are offered. The options 
require different undergraduate programs. These programs are taken in other 
departments except in the case of meteorological oceanography, where a com- 
plete undergraduate program in meteorology is offered in the Oceanography 
and Meteorology Department. 
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In the graduate program there are curricula leading to the Master of Sci- 
ence and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in each of the five options in oceanog- 
raphy. Specific prerequisite requirements are set up for each curriculum. In 
general, these consist of the courses normally required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in one of the basic fields listed above and some course 
work in each of the other fields. 


Oceanography may be utilized in solving certain problems arising in fish- 
eries work, offshore oil and gas operations, navigation, prevention of beach 
erosion, weather forecasting, recreation, extraction of raw materials from the 
sea, marine construction, coastal sanitation, military operations, fresh water 
supply, and many other activities. It requires broad interests, numerous 
skills, a real liking for the sea, and an adaptability to shipboard life. 


Curriculum in 


PHYSICS 


Physics is the science of energy and the interaction of energy and matter. 
Some physicists are primarily concerned with the discovery and investigation 
of effects and relations in the physical universe previously unknown or not 
understood. Others, known as applied physicists, are interested in bringing 
to the solution of industrial and technical problems, physical effects not prev- 
iously so applied. When new and better ways are required to obtain and trans- 
mit energy or to alter the configuration or constitution of matter, physicists 
are of service. 


Many branches of industry are seeking applied physicists with all levels 
of professional training from the Bachelor’s to the Doctor’s degree. Indus- 
trial and government-operated research laboratories and colleges and univer- 
sities are seeking investigators of new physical truths and relations, with pro- 
fessional training beyond the Bachelor’s degree. College graduates in physics 
are far short of the number needed. 


The undergraduate curriculum in physics offers a thorough coverage of 
the phenomena of classical, atomic, nuclear, and solid state physics, while de- 
veloping the student’s mathematical tools to the point where he can deal re- 
sourcefully and constructively with these phenomena. It also provides a 
grounding in related sciences, linguistic techniques, and general education. 
Elective time permits further broadening of the student’s education or a de- 
gree of concentration in some phases of engineering. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry. = LOLs ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry!!:102 280 ene (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Enslish £03) (eee Ae ns MOE eae (3-0) 3 English) 104 ie ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mistory (0050 eee ee ee eee eae (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 121) i) aie See ee (4-0) 4 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics) s10203 2s ea ee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
lgebra PhYySi¢s3) 218s se (3-3) 4 
Mathematics °103> ee (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ...............-.--...-- (0-2) 1 — 
Physical Education 101 .................22..... (0-2) R 16 
17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology sis57so oe ee (3-3) 4 English. 1 Ope tetra ieee (2-0) 2 
Survey of Biology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
BTA ISHS OS eee hee sins a cor eoee sk eect (2-0) 2 History 1 0 Gps ee eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature History of the United States 
Mathematics sl 2a: tree gece (4-0) 4 Mia thiemia tics 301g eect oneness ete (3-0) 3 
Calculus > Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern sLuancusvel) eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ........2............000.2002- (3-0) 3 
Physicae2 19 hee Se eee (3-3) 4 IPHYSICSE 220 (er Re Eo 07 Mes eet (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Mathematics 1306). 22.2 eee (3-0) 3 ECONOMICS 20 gree eet en cn ee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Principles of Economics 
Modern? Language! -.22..2.222.:.-0 (3-0) 3 Mathenratiegy4 058e ne eee ees (3-0) 3 
Phiysicsens Ole ee ee rok ee (3-0) 3 Vector Analysis 
Heat Modern Language? ...............-.....00-.---0+ (3-0) 3 
PAV SIC ce renee es ee ees (0-3) 1 PRYsics S302 0-24 eh ee (3-0) 3 
Physics Laboratory Mechanical Properties of Matter 
4 A Fb Cope MIB Do eek gue TE es eh ee eee ee (3-0) 3 PAYSics 32 6 ee ee oe eee ee Su 
Optics Physics Laboratory 
WLC CELV Cater eee ee or see Be ee ee 4 Physics Alar oo eee ere (3-0) 3 
— Electricity and Magnetism 
ily Electives el oo ea ee ee 2 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Nie lishiees Olas es So 8 Oo, conse norte (3-0) 3 Eniglisho403e onto cc et ie eee (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Phy siCse alte ee ee (3-0) 3 Goyernment.c306 ge ee eee (3-0) 3 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics American National Government 
IP DVSICS a4 Ome sree ee ee (3-0) 3 Physics. 7416 see ae ee ee 3-0) 3 
Physical Mechanics Electromagnetic Fields 
PV SiICs eas Dee tees ee en (0-3) 1 Physics s4247 eee fat ee (3-0) 3 
Physics Laboratory Physies of Solids 
NOT OCT RV C0 ee rete ee te rend Moose eS ae 7 Physics 2426 en roe (0-3) 1 
_ Physics Laboratory 
17 HleCtiviezie cee ne eet teen ee erate 6 
18 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 150. German or Russian is 


recommended normally. 


. Electives should be selected in consultation with, and on approval of, the Head 


of the Department with two objectives in view: (1) to strengthen the broad 
foundation expected of students who specialize in physics; (2) to intensify the 
student’s program in the direction of a specific competence. For objective (1) 
are recommended electives in other sciences, especially chemistry; electives in 
basic engineering courses, such as DC and "AC machinery, circuit theory, elec- 
tronics, engineering mechanics, mechanics of materials, thermodynamics, engi- 
neering drawing (Engineering Graphics 105), and machine shop (Mechanical 
Engineering 3809); and electives in mathematics, languages, the humanities, and 
social sciences. 


Objective (2) is determined by the student’s interests and plans for the future. 
He may aspire to a career of advancing knowledge of fundamental physics 
through basic research on physical phenomena or through college teaching. In 
this case the student must plan on postgraduate study and should choose his 
electives to increase his intellectual equipment in mathematics and to widen his 
range of acquaintance with subjects in physics and other sciences and fields 
important for an educated man. If the student is interested in research in 
physics bearing on a field of some other science, such as chemistry, geology, 
meteorology, oceanography, or biology, a heavy concentration of electives should 
be made in that science. The student preparing for a career in high school 
teaching should elect the requisite courses in education. A student planning to 
go directly into industry upon graduation should concentrate a large portion of 
his electives in a sequence of courses proceeding to an advanced stage in, for 
instance, aeronautical engineering, communications and electronics in electrical 
engineering, or vibrations and the mechanics of materials, or thermodynamics and 
heat transfer in mechanical engineering. 
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Curriculum in 
PRE-MEDICINE AND PRE-DENTISTRY 


Students planning to enter a school of medicine or dentistry without first 
taking a college degree should take the following program: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Theer Cr Second Semester Threr Cr 
Biology 107: es Sar en pean (2-3) 3 Biology* 108. 2. eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry l0le ete ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry:..102 22.2 ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Eneolish® 103 co 5 ee ee (3-0) 3 English 104. (32 2 See (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Compcsition and Rhetoric 
History 1056 SOR ee etre (3-0) 3 History=-106°0..2. 22 ee ae ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics ul02> 22 ee eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 103) 2) (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ....................... (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 _...................... (0-2) R Elective: 6.0) eee 1 
— Physical Education 102 —.......0....0.00022.... (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BOLO yee Lae ree cee a eee ay Daas (2-4) 3 Biology ‘2182-33 s eee (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates 
Chemistry 22 73S a ee en eae (3-3) 4 Chemistry:228) 2. ee eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
One lishy 2 22s ee eee ee es (3-0) 3 English231 or 232) ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language ..............-.....-2-2---22------ (3-0) 3 Modern Language ................0...222222222---- (3-0) 3 
IN YVSICS 22 Oe ee ee ee ee eee: Lt ae (3-3) 4 Physics 20202) =). te ee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Bhysical> Education. 201... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 __..................... (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biology (elective) eee 3 Biology (elective)! =. ee 3 
Chemistry236 552 ee ee ee (2-6) 4 Chemistry (342 (2-222) 2] ee (3-3). 4 
Quantitative Analysis Physical Chemistry 
Economics (203) eee (3-0) 3 English «403222 43 eee (1-2), 22 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 
Government (306s -e 4 eee (3-0) 3 Governmeéent:2307. 2.) eee ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Modern Language ...........02......222..000s220-- (3-0) 3 Modern Language ..........0........22222-2e-00--- (3-0) 3 
Psychology .207 0 Gees A eee (3-0) 3 Elective oi Sh ee a eee 4 
General Psychology — 
—_ 19 
19 


NOTES: = ae 


Most students admitted to medical and dental schools in the United States have 
three or more years of pre-professional training. A large provortion hold college 
degrees. It is therefore recommended that students preparing to enter medical 
or dental schools plan to complete at least the foregoing three-year program. 


. Four years of college work with the receipt of the baccalaureate degree is the 


preferred preparation for medical and dental schools. Majors may be obtained 
in zoology (see page 173) or chemistry (see page 165), and also in physics, 
microbiology, history, English, and other subjects so long as the requirements 
for entrance to the professional school are satisfied. 


. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Science degree from the Agricultural 


and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year premedical cur- 
riculum here and at least one year at a Class A medical school or dental school, 
with a minimum of 137 acceptable semester hours, subject to the usual grade 
point requirement. 


. Since courses in literature, language, history, and social sciences are not offered 


in medical or dental schools, leaders in medical education urge prospective medical 
and dental students to include much of such work in their preprofessional 
education. Some electives for the junior and senior years in line with this 


SCHOOL OF 


recommendation are: 


Business Administration 305 ~............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

English due hee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Enohishw2.0 Ree ee es ne, ee oe eee, (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Envlishh 3 7 lepatee ss tee ees ee (3-0) 


Great Books 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


wo nwo bw wo 


Electives available in the sciences related to medicine are: 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 ........ (323) 
Introductory Biochemistry 

Brolozgy gy 206g 2 ee oe. eee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Biology 3 43h) eee ee Ae ee (2-3) 
Histology 

Biology ads) pee 2 Bee (2-3) 
Embryology 

Biolog yaet ee es se Pe ee (1-6) 
Microtechnique 

Biology 24338 2 ce Palen A Os ee ee (3-3) 
General Physiology 

Bioloryie4 3 4 eet eee Ae ee eee (2-3) 
Circulatory and Nerve Physiology 

Biolor ya 430s ee ee ae (3-3) 


Advanced Vertebrate Zoology 


4 


~~ Wo F&F Ww Ww Wo Ww 


Curriculum in 


ZOOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester ABox eae Ope 

Biologya lO (eee es 2s Oe ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistrya. LOU er ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

Englishes yee, 2. A ee a ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Historvyasl 05 eee se a ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics #1027 2240 ee 3-0) 9 3 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science _..........0000........ CO=2 aed 

Physical education. 101 ==. (0-2) R 

17 
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Liberal@Arise3 0leee-2 ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Philosophy 
Liberal eA rts, 304 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Philosophies of Life 
Sociolory.2 205 1 eile et eee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Sociology 
Biology @43 6 sre ee ee ee Ae (3-3) 4 
Animal Parasitology 
Biolog yn457 22k eee ee ae (2-6) 4 
Bacterial Ecology 
Biolopyi,48 le. Oe eS - (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology 
Biology * 482) ae eer Ee are ee Oe C1=0)) need 
Seminar in Biology 
ChemisStryaes | (meee ee ee ee (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering 406 _......................... (3-0) 3 
Sanitation and Public Health 
Genetics@3 0122 Se ee eee (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Physics J3 10 Freee ee es eee (2-2) 3 
Applications of Modern Physics 
Second Semester Thier Gr 
Bio:0oy 7108 Sees eee (2-3) 3 
Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistrys.10 22. eae ee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Englishs | 04e;e0 te eee eee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Historya L0G Me ee eek eon (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematicss:L 0a ee eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
MLECtl yc ee re cat re ea eed oe 1 
Physical Education 102 —....................... (0-2) R 
18 


NOTE: Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, according 


to the capabilities of the student. 


Mathematics 101 does not carry 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


degree credit. 


Bioloryvasl Olives ee ee ee ee (2-3) 3 Biology3206 4.220 ee ee ee (2-4) =3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 

Biology. 2 lat. eo ee eee ee eee 2-4) 3 Biology 218 tense ee ae See (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates 

Ene lishis2 [oe ere etc foe eae (3-0) 3 Puglish 231) oree32e ee eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science __...........0......... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

VModern=Uanpuace! es. es (3-0) 3 Modern Language! ._.........00.22..-.---2.--0---- (3-0) 3 

Physics 32 O10". 25 es ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Physics) 2 0262 12 ee ae. 5 (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 

Physical Education 201 _.......02..000000.... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _..0000202..00.... (0-2) R 

17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Biology (Zoology elective) -................ 3 Biology (Zoology elective) ................ 3 

Chemistrye 22 (me eee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistrvya. 2288s ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 

Genetics (3014 2 ee eee (3-2) 4 Government 30602.) (3-0) 3 
Genetics American National Government 

Modern Language? .....-cc-.cs--teccccccecceeceses (3-0) 3 Modern Language}? ..........000000022.222222....-- (3-0) 3 

Elective mete Or ee ee 3 Electivesin nah 2 es a ee 4 

17 17 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
BiolO ry 48 Vir eee Rohe aaa cesar eects (1-0) 
Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Zoology elective) 
Economics (2033002 een ee (3-0) 

Principles of ,Economics 
Enlist: (4032 she fe ey eee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Elective 


eeevccecocecocce 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Biology 482°) he eee (1-0) 1 

Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Zoology elective) ................ 4 
Elective! 222 eee 12 
17 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 150. 


2. The elective hours in Zoology must include 12 hours chosen from the following 


courses: 


Biology 3438, 344, 422, 433, 434, 435, 436. 


8. Elective hours and the remaining hours required for the major should be selected 


from the following: 


DAT chitecturen 200 eae .-. -. (0-6) 
Graphie Art 

Architectureu2 06s ee see ee (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Business Administration 305 ...0.......... (3-0) 
Business Law 

SCHEMI*StLY: so EO ase aes tee ee (2-6) 


Quantitative Analysis 


Chemisthy 3d 4 2 ee ie eee ee ec ee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 406 ..........2...02.......... (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

Entomology i201 sate ee (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Eintomolos ys 2 0 Si ee ees (2-3) 
Veterinary Entomology 

Entomology.o0li see 3 ee ee (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

Entomology 302m 3 oe ee ee (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

Entomology. 300 pec een (2-3) 
Insect Morphology 

Biitomologyt30 Ges ee ee at ee (2-3) 
Insect Physiology 

Genetics S04 eee ee eee a (3-2) 


Plant Breeding 


*Strongly recommended for all zoology majors. 


~ wo wo wowewnen OHO -_ - WO LD 


Genetics 3062.3. 22600 2 ee eee (2-2) 
Animal Breeding 

Genetics. 4060.25.22 a ee (2-2) 
Statistics 

Geology. <:205: 2:32 oi he eee (3-3) 
Elementary Geology 

Liberal Arts?301v2 2) eee (3-0) 


Introduction to Philosophy 
Psychology 207 
General Psychology 
Wildlife Management 201. .................. (3-0) 
Wildlife Conservation 
and Management 


Wildlife Management 311. _................. (2-3) 
Ichthyology 

Wildlife Management 315. .................. (2-2) 
Herpetology 

Wildlife Management 401 —...0000000....... (2-2) 
General Mammalogy 

Wildlife Management 402 ......00000....... (2-2) 
General Ornithology 

Wildlife Management 403 —.......0000..... (2-3) 


Animal Ecology 


oOo wo wo - CO W 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Probably no profession has contributed more to raise the standards of liv- 
ing for mankind and to provide him with the conveniences to make life more 
enjoyable and the leisure in which to enjoy it, than has engineering. The 
rapid rate of development in scientific and industrial fields has created a de- 
mand for a large number of capable young men in engineering. Today engi- 
neering is the second largest profession and employs more men than any other. 


The engineer is an applied scientist. It is his responsibility to utilize 
known laws in the physical sciences and mathematics in ways which make 
them valuable to mankind. He must understand the physical laws and phe- 
nomena and must see how they can be applied. He must conceive the idea, 
design the product, select the materials, determine the market, plan the pro- 
duction, often design the machines for production, and control costs to the 
point where the product can be sold at a profit. This involves men, materials, 
methods, and money. 


The present high standards of living in many parts of the world are ample 
evidence of the work of the engineer. The comforts and conveniences in our 
homes, the availability of running water, electricity, gas and sewage dis- 
posal systems are things that are just taken for granted. The fine automo- 
biles, the excellent highways, the luxurious airplanes, the long range missiles 
and the orbiting satellites are a few concrete evidences of the work of the en- 
gineer. Sometimes known principles and physical laws lie idle and are un- 
used for many, many years before the engineer utilizes them and builds the 
equipment to make them useful. 


Engineering touches nearly every facet of our lives and requires men with 
depth, breadth, and versatility. Although the fundamental education is the 
same for all engineers, the field is so broad that specialization is necessary. 
Usually four years of college are needed to complete the requirements for a 
Bachelor’s degree in some branch of engineering, but some schools are now 
requiring five. Engineering is becoming more highly technical and involved, 
and advanced study is highly desirable for those who expect to become spe- 
cialists of high competence. 


Students who expect to enter engineering should make their decision 
early, so that their courses in both junior high and high school include thor- 
ough preparation in mathematics, the physical sciences, English, and the so- 
cial sciences. Four years of English; two or more years of algebra; a half 
year of trigonometry; all the geometry, both plane and solid, that is offered; 
a year each of biology, chemistry, and physics; two years or more in the so- 
cial sciences; and additional elective credits such as drawing and shopwork 
form a good foundation. The student should enjoy solving problems, since 
this is one of the engineer’s primary responsibilities. 


Employment opportunities for graduate engineers have been quite good 
for the past 20 years, and it appears that the demand will continue to exceed 
the supply in the foreseeable future. For those who hold M.S. or Ph.D. de- 
grees, the demand is becoming much stronger and premium salaries are paid 
for these individuals. 


CURRICULA 


Division of Architecture 


Architecture (Five Year Program) 


Architectural Construction 
(Five Year Program) 


Landscape Architecture 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Engineeering 


Aeronautical Engineering 
*Agricultural Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Geological Engineering 
Geology 

Geophysics 

Industrial Distribution 


Industrial Education 


Industrial Arts Teacher 


Education Option 


Vocational Industrial Teacher 


Education Option 
Industrial Engineering 
Industrial Technology 
Mechanical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 


Petroleum Engineering 
(Five Year Program) 


Five-Year Combined Degree Plans 


Students who are interested in two areas of engineering or a business 
foundation to complement their engineering curriculum may pursue programs 
which lead to two Bachelor’s degrees in five years. The following curricula 
are examples; students interested in other possible combinations should con- 
sult with the Dean of Engineering. 


Chemical Engineering—General Business 
Civil Engineering—General Business 
Geology—Petroleum Engineering 

**TIndustrial Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—General Business 
Petroleum Engineering—Chemical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Geological Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Mechanical Engineering 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees, the Bach- 
elor of Science degree in a professional field and the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in one of the liberal arts curricula such as English (see page 96, “Two De- 
grees’). Other combinations are available such as a five-year combined pro- 
gram in the various industrial education options and journalism, which pre- 
pares the student to become an industrial journalist. 


NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


The College offers Master of Science and Ph.D. degrees in Nuclear En- 
gineering. An explanation of these plans appears under advanced study. 


ADVANCED STUDY 


As the knowledge required for advanced engineering design in industry 
increases, more and more students are finding it desirable to go beyond the 
usual four-year course in college. Much of the design in industry today fol- 
lows the research mode of procedure, the procedure predominantly used in 
graduate study. Consequently, there has been a growth in graduate study to 
satisfy the demands of industry for engineers with greater scientific knowledge 
and research ability. In the future, industry, colleges, and governmental 
agencies will carry on more and more research, and, therefore, there will con- 
tinue to be a great demand for engineers with graduate training through the 
doctorate. It should be pointed out, however, that graduate study is available 
only to those with more than average ability. 


*Administered jointly by Schools of Agriculture and Engineering. 

** A degree of Bachelor of Science in Industrial Engineering may be awarded on the basis 
of the student’s completing the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, or Petroleum Engineering and addi- 
tional required courses. 
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Students who are interested in pursuing one of these graduate pro- 
grams should take the regular undergraduate program in Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Petroleum Engineering, Chemistry, Mathematics, or 
Physics. The following are recommended as electives for the undergraduate 
program, with the most important listed first. These courses should be taken 
only after consultation with the head of the student’s major department. 


Physics 311 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Nuclear Engineering 401 Nuclear Engineering 
Nuclear Engineering 402 Industrial Applications of Radioisotopes 


An AGN-201 Nuclear Training Reactor is available for use in the nuclear 
technology work. In the fall of 1961 the 5 megawatt research reactor in the 
A. and M. Nuclear Science Center became available for student training 
and research. 


Prospective graduate students should write to the Director of Admissions 
for a Graduate School Catalogue. 


DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURE 


Curriculum in 
ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture is the creation of physical space within which people live, 
work, play, and worship. It is a profession which is dedicated to the better- 
ment of the total man-made physical environment. It is often referred to 
as the “Impresario of the Arts,” and it embraces not only the creation of a 
single building suited to its needs, including the objects about it, but also 
entire urban areas involving groups of buiidings and even entire cities. The 
architect, therefore, must not only be able to analyze the general objectives, 
the specific needs and requirements of the individual or community, but to 
direct and coordinate the various building operations from design conception 
to completion of a project. 


The Division of Architecture offers a program designed to provide young 
men with a broad and balanced background of fundamental training for pro- 
fessional careers in architecture. The students are encouraged to develop 
sensibly and to apply their acquired knowledge and skills to solutions of the 
social and architectural problems of contemporary society. While they are 
developing their creative abilities, they are encouraged to acquire full recog- 
nition of their professional responsibilities to society. 


The curriculum is arranged to integrate the technical aspects of materials, 
equipment, and construction, as well as the social and cultural aspects of art 
and history of architecture, with its core program in architectural design. 
The design courses are further strengthened with other related courses in 
graphic arts, landscape architecture, working drawings, specifications, and 
professional practice. Design is taught in a series of stages, beginning with 
basic design in the first and continued through all years as defined in the 
courses of instruction. The students are assigned problems to be solved indi- 
vidually or by teams. Individual guidance and criticism are given by the in- 
structor, accompanied with group discussions, lectures, and demonstrations. 
Further direction is given to the use of reference material in the library. 
Student work is reviewed and judged by a jury of teachers, practicing archi- 
tects, and on some occasions, the specialists in a particular project. 


The Division of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture and is on the approved list of schools accepted by the 
Texas Board of Architectural Examiners. Its curriculum in architecture is 
five years in length, leading to a degree of Bachelor of Architecture. The 
curriculum is accredited by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. 
Graduates of this program often continue their education in advanced degrees 
in architecture or in the field of city and regional planning. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Semester 


Architecture 102 
Design I 
Architecture 116 

Architectural Graphics 
Basic 106 
Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
English 104 
Composition and Rhetoric 


History 2066-28 PRR ee eee Sd S 


History of the United States 
Mathematics 116 
Plane Trigonometry and 
Analytic Geometry 
Mechanical Engineering 101 
Engineering Problems 


Military or Air Science .................... 
Physical Education 102 .................... 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Architecture 202 
Design II 
Architecture 206 

Graphic Art 
Architecture 228 
Elements of Mechanics 
Architecture 254 
Technology of Materials 
Civil Engineering 206 
Plane Surveying 


Military or Air Science .................... 


Physics 202 
College Physics 
Physical Education 202 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 
Architecture” LOD) 4 eee ee (0-6) 2 
Design I 
Architecture 1150.0 .2 eee (lao )anee 
Architectural Graphics 
Enelish } 103 220-3 a eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History LOS oie cee eee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics) 102 30S eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mechanical Engineering 105 .............. (1-6) 3 
Carpentry and Mill Work 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 101 —...000.....2........... (0-2) R 
17 
Architecture 201 ee eee ee (0-12) 4 
Design II 
Architecture, (2050 tessa a ae (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art 
Architecture s22 034. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Structural Principles 
Architecttre. |253 222-2 3 ene (2-0) 2 
Technology of Materials 
Enelish: 2100G 48 i eee ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics 2000 2 2 er eee eae (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
Architecture 3005 3s eee (0-15) 5 
Design III 
Architecture? 305° 25. eee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art 
Architectlre 03205 cscs eee eee (1-0) 1 
Survey of Contemporary Art 
Architectureic2t) 20 ee (3-0) 3 
Basie Structures 
Architecture :335 i. 220 eee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings 
Architecture=:3909 2s) Meee (3-0) 3 
Art and Civilization 
17 


‘Architecture 306 


Architecture 302 
Design III 


Graphic Art 
Architecture 326 
Survey of Contemporary Art 
Architecture 328 
Steel Structures 
Architecture 336 
Mechanical and Electrical] 
Equipment for Buildings 
Architecture 340 
History of Architecture 


SENIOR YEAR 


Architecture 401 
Design IV 
Architecture 427 
Concrete Structures 

Architecture (439 ee ee .. (3-0) 
History of Architecture 

English 371 
Great Books 

Elective (Humanities) 


eee Yereceerncncceccccoees 


Architecture 402 
Design IV 
Architecture 428 

Roof Structures 
Architecture 440 
History of Architecture 
Architecture 454 
Specifications and 
Working Drawings 
Elective (Humanities) 


eer err rrt i reer reer  ) perennr rrr rrr 


Th Pr’'Cr 
.---(0-6) 2 
= (188) ied 
= (022) 1 
225(3=0)ir a3 
sa(s=0) 23 
....(4-0) 4 
BenQ =) eal 
aM 

S 

(0-12) 4 
....(0-6) 2 
OH(SE0) S03 
se 2af)), > 2 
eS) art 
....(0-3) 1 
ia (5) }) aaa! 
....(0-2) R 

= 

(0-15) 5 
....(0-6) 2 
ECD) eek 
fara (274) eae: 
eal (GU) eta 
202 (8=0) a3 

17 

(0-15) 5 
Mae Qosiates 
si (3=0)es 
(156) 23 
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SUMMER WORK 


Architecture 500;:Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 


FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Architectures O01) - 3-255. eee (0-15) 3 AT CHILCCLUTEG sO 02 (eee o ea ee (0-15) 
Design V Design V 
Architecturet a 20) ccc cater eee (2-3) 3 Architecture 9528. vletccer cece. (223) pees 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture) 556; ee (2-3) 3 Architecture.554. 73,2 teee ee eee (250)> #2 
City Planning Professional Practice 
Landscape Architecture 411 .............. (2-2) 3 Architecture:t58) en 2 es (1-0) 1 
Landscape Design for the Seminar 
Architect and Engineer Hn glishV4a0 gee eee eae (1=2)> 22 
Elective (Humanities) .......................... 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
_— Governments 306... ee ee (3-0) 3 
17 American National Government 
16 


Curriculum in 
ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of buildings is one of the major industries in the country. 
Proper training in technical studies of construction methods, materials, struc- 
tural systems, soils, equipment, cost estimating, business and real estate 
laws, and labor management forms a good background for those going into 
the building construction field. 


The construction program offered by the Division of Architecture is de- 
signed to prepare young men in this field. The curriculum is parallel with the 
first two years in architecture, with one exception in the mathematics require- 
ment. This offers the student who has not previously made a definite deci- 
sion an opportunity to make an intelligent choice of the field in which he is 
most suited. For the next three years, the curriculum is arranged with 
courses related to the scope of building construction. 


The program leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Architectural 
Construction. Graduates in this degree usually enter the building construc- 
tion industry as draftsmen, estimators, superintendents of construction, and 
ultimately develop their own firms as building contractors. 


Students in this program become members of a very active student chap- 
ter of the Association of General Contractors. Through participation in this 
organization, the students are kept informed of current developments in this 
field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Architectures 01/0. ec ees (0-6) 2 Architectures O029. pe ee (0=6)ss8 
Design I Design I 
Architecture. L155 mccse eset eee (1-3) 2 Architecture: 16-20 ke (GERD, 8 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
Bei pte 08 po eal ee et ee (3-0) 3 Baste hLOG Peseta (0-2) 1 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
Histerger 105242. ee (3-0) 3 Benglisles 106 yee i Se (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics: 02))) 9 2s ee eee (3-0) 3 History:y 106s ees es (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 105 .............. (1-6) 3 Mathematicswl1 Ga. eee (4-0) 4 
Carpentry and Mill Work Plane Trigonometry and 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Analytic Geometry 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 
_— Engineering Problems 
aly Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 


Physical Education 102 (0-2) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pre Cr 
Architecture:201 (2 eee (0-12) Architecture (202, = (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
Architecture (2052-32-22 ee (0-6) 2 Architecture’ 206... = ee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphic Art 
Architectures: 2 5a) se eee (2-0) 2 Architecture: 228. 22). 4) eee (3-0) 3 
Technology of Materials Elements of Mechanics 
English®210n 22 oe ee eee (2-0) 2 Architecture 254 {°) 332 (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Technology of Materials 
Mathematics 223/122 ee eee (4-0) 4 Civil Engineering 206 _...00.222.....000.... (0-3) 1 
Differential and Integral Caleulus Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science ~....................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 
Physics x20 125 30 see Se ae ees (3-3) 4 ‘Physics: 202 225522236 236 ee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 __..................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 -........000..20.2 (0-2) R 
19 1 Wf 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ATChItecture. 3 2dir cco re eee ee ee (3-0) 3 Architecture 328) 2-3 eee (2-2) 3 
Basic Structures Steel Structures 
Architecture: oo0 oo eee (3-0) 3 Architecture 3365.4 (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings Equipment for Buildings 
Architecture #339 eee (3-0) 3 Architecture, 340-22. a (3-0) 3 
Art and Civilization History of Architecture 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 _........... (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economicss:203 ee oo Bee Se (3-0) 3 Civil: Engineerines 315° 22] (0=2) 
Principles of Economics Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Enehsh 403000 a 2 ee eke (1-2) “72 Geology (422 6222 ee eee (223): 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Natural Structural Materials 
ily 16 
SENIOR YEAR 
Architectures427) 224 2 eee (2-3) 3 Architéecture,.4284 2. eee (2-3) 563 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
Architecture. 439° (22 Se. eee (3-0) 3 Architecture -140) = eee (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
Architecture 454. (5 ee (1-6) 3 Business Administration 433 _........... (3=0)h 23 
Specifications and Business Management 
Working Drawings Civil Engineering 478 .................2........ (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 428 -............. (3-0) 3 Construction Plant and Methods 
Real Estate Titles and Conveyances English? 371.223 a eee (3-0) 3 
Civil Engineerng 473 ............--2....-.-..-- (3-0) 3 Great Books 
Cost Estimating Elective (Humanities) —_......................... 2 
Elective (Humanities) -...............-.-....-- 2 as 
_ 17 
17 
SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH YEAR 
‘Architecture 52.0. 22a eek eee (2-3) 3 Architecture: (528 0.6222 Bie ee eee (223) vas3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture: 554. 2). ee (2-0) 2 Architecture: 58i:o 12. 2. eee (1-0) 1 
Professional Practice Seminar 
Civil Engineering 408 —.................00...-.. (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 465 ......................... (222)yee8 
Municipal Administration Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
Government) :306 22) ee (3-0) 3 Electives (4.240 ee eee 10 
American National Government pS 
Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 17 
Labor and Industry 
Elective (Humanities) _................2....... 3 
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Curriculum in 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Landscape architecture is a profession dealing with the art and science of 
arranging land and water forms and the spaces and objects thereon for the 
purpose of securing the greatest returns in human use and enjoyment. As in 
architecture, it is a creative profession concerned with proper and pleasing 
physical environment. The creative ability of the landscape architect is ex- 
pressed by his arrangement of forms, the spaces which he produces with 
land areas for various purposes, his setting of buildings and structures in 
relation to surrounding topography, and by his use of plant materials, such 
as trees, shrubs, grasses, and flowers in his design. He must possess an 
artistic sense, an engineering ability, be skilled in design, have a fundamental 
knowledge of plant science, and be knowledgeable of the basic elements of 
land, water, vegetation, and the forces of nature. 


The curriculum has been arranged to provide courses which will develop 
the student logically. Its central core consists of courses in design, the sup- 
plementary courses in plant materials, construction, architecture, graphic 
arts, planning, etc., forming a broad background, together with essential 
technical training for the professional practice of landscape architecture. 


Since the students are physically located with those in architecture, an 
opportunity is afforded through collaborative problems to establish working 
relationships which are important to their future professional careers. 


The program is four years in length, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Landscape Architecture. Graduates are employed in private prac- 
tice; by city, state, and regional planning departments; or by city, state, or 
national park systems. Other opportunities exist in teaching, research, and 
extension work. Graduates in landscape architecture are prepared for ad- 
vanced study in city or regional planning. 


Curriculum in 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester ThePr Or 
ES1OL OS Vine O Dette oe ee Ne Se er eee (2-3) 3 Biolozyal 02a se ee eee (2-3) aes 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Enolish els) ee ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Chemistryg i l06QG.0 > 2.02 ee ee (3-3) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric General Chemistry 
LISCOT Val OD wre ec ee eee (3-0) 3 Een glishis) OF eee eee enka (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematicss 102. 02.>...2 3.5 eee (3-0) 3 History OG pre e e. eeee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-2) 1 Mathematics 103 eee oe. (3-0) 3 
| DLE aR A eee te ee eae Se ed oo 3 Plane Trigonometry 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 
— Engineering Problems 
16 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 102 .............000....... (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Architecture, 101) 4... eee (0-6) 2 Architectures 10232 oe (0-6) 2 
Design I Design I 
AT CHIteCLULe 911) ice tae ee eee (1-3) 2 Architectures 1169-023 eee (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
Arehitecture. 253.2 eee (2-0) 2 ‘Architecture 2545 235 2s er a (2-0) 2 
Technology of Materials Technology of Materials 
Civil) Engineering, 201) == (3-3) 4 Economics? 2037.83.22 64h es eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Principles of Economics 
English) 210) =. 2.22 Se eee (2-0) 2 Floriculture; 207 ee (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Ornamental Plants 
Floriculturé- 206723. eee (2-2) 3 Landscape Architecture 201 .:............ (3-0) 3 
Ornamental Plants History of Landscape Design 
Military or Air Science _...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science __................... (0-3) 1 
Physica] Education 201 ~.........0000......... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ............0...00...... (0-2) R 
16 16 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester ThePrmcy Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Architecture 1205) "2..4..2220.24 (0-6) 2 Architecture) 206 20 Ye eee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphic Art 
Architectare:c33 irs ice ee (3-0) 3 Floriculture -425¢ 22.3 chee (3-3) 4 
Art and Civilization Landscape Maintenance 
Pinshsh S30 ek ser re eee One (3-0) 3 and Construction 
Writing for Professional Men Government °306) .c...0.2.00..2) oe (3-0) 3 
Landscape Architecture 304 .............. (2-3) 3 American National Government 
Landscape Construction Landscape Architecture 305. .............. (1-3) 2 
Landscape Architecture 320 ............ (0-12) 4 Planting Design 
Landscape Design I Landscape Architecture 321 ............ (0-12) 4 
Blectivewe ieee eer ie Senos eae ine Be Z Landscape Design II 
— lectiveng one 2 oe ee 2 
ily — 
17 
SUMMER WORK 
Landscape Architecture 300; Summer Practice, ten weeks, required. 
SENIOR YEAR 
Architecture’ 305-55 ee tee (0-6) 2 Architecture: 3060.3 20 ee eee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphie Art 
Architecttires: $25. a ee ee (1-0) 1 Architecture® 326° -.22..32 2 (1-0) 1 
Survey of Contemporary Art Survey of Contemporary Art 
Enehsh 403 eee ean See kar (1-2) 2 Architecture: 554) 22033 ae ea (2-0) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men Professional Practice 
Ploriculture(919-4 es e.G ate (2-2) 3 Architecture:556.. 22.00.22) Se (2-3) 03 
Exotic Plants City Planning 
Landscape Architecture 404 .............. (2-3) 3 Landscape Architecture 421 _.......... (1-15) 6 
Landscape Construction Landscape Design IV 
Landscape Architecture 420 ............ (1-15) 6 Elective’ Se 3 
Landscape Design III _ 
ae 17 


Curricula in 
ENGINEERING 


With the exception of geology, industrial distribution, industrial educa- 
tion, and industrial technology, all curricula in engineering are identical in 
the freshman year. Students who expect to enter engineering curricula and 
are not thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of algebra and trigonometry 
are urged to attend a six-week term of summer school prior to the fall 
semester of the freshman year and take courses in algebra and trigonometry 
equivalent to Mathematics 102 and 103 at the A. and M. College of Texas. 
Those students who are not proficient in algebra and trigonometry and who 
are unable to attend summer school should omit Mathematics 121 and History 
105 from their fall semester schedule and take Mathematics 102 and 108. 
Mathematics 121 should be taken in the spring semester and Mathematics 
122 and History 105 in summer school after the freshman year. It is desirable 
for the student to resume the regular schedule as soon as possible. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry C1015 ser ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry..102) (2) ea ae eae (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 .................. (0-6) 2 Engineering Graphics 106 .................. (0-6) 2 

: Engineering Drawing Descriptive Geometry 

Pinelish 103 yess eo ee (3-0) 3 English? 104: 2.22.3 oe) ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

EL ISCG yi ih OE He Seca i sc (3-0) 3 Mathematics:,.122)), 292) eee (4-0) 4 
History of the United States Calculus 

Mathematics (121i gynec2 2 ees (4-0) 4 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus Physics 218)3..00 7) 2 ee an (3-3) -4 

Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-2) 1 Mechanics and Heat 

Physical Education 101 ......000000.2.00...... (0-2) R Physical Education 1602 ........................ (0-2) R 

17 18 
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Curriculum in 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Aeronautical engineering is described as the technical activities associated 
with the development of aircraft and missiles. These include research, analy- 
sis, and design in several technical specialties such as aerodynamics, dynam- 
ics of aircraft, structures, properties of materials and propulsion. 


Aeronautical engineering graduates are employed in air-frame manufac- 
turing companies, government research laboratories, and equipment manufac- 
turing companies in Texas and elsewhere. A considerable number enter the 
military services as engineering officers. Aeronautical engineering graduates 
are also well qualified for positions in other fields of engineering, since men 
trained in aerodynamics and the design of high-strength, light-weight struc- 
tures are in demand in many industries. 


The Aeronautical Engineering Department has excellent facilities in the 
new Engineering Building on the campus and at the College-owned Easter- 
wood Airport. Facilities on the campus include a supersonic wind tunnel, an 
instructional low-speed wind tunnel, a structures laboratory, a materials and 
process laboratory, and complete shop facilities. The Aeronautical Labora- 
tories, including the large wind tunnel, are located at Easterwood Airport. 


The four-year undergraduate curriculum in aeronautical engineering lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science includes sound preparation in math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, English, and mechanics. The junior and senior 
years are devoted largely to the professional courses in aerodynamics, aircraft 
structures, aircraft power plants, and aircraft design. The opportunity to 
elect courses in a desired specialty is provided in the senior year. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester EhePrer 

Aeronautical Engineering 201 ..........(3-3) 4 Civilsbngimecrine’ 305). (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aerodynamics Mechanics of Materials 

PIStorysnl0G) tte a ee ee (3-0) 3 Economics-4.203 22.02) ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Principles of Economics 

Mathematics S07) 21.21.22 cones (3-0) 3 MathematicaeS08 3 - 223 8 ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science .............:00....... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................-...... (O0=3)> ek 

Pry SECS ed 9 eee hee oer eee eee (3-3) 4 Physics | 22 0c eee he ee (3-8) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 

18 17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Aeronautical Engineering 301 .......... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 302 .......... (i=3) 272 
Theoretical Aerodynamics Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 304 .......... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 303 .......... (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aircraft Structures High Speed Aerodynamics 
Government 306 22.. 2272 (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 306 .......... (2-3) 3 
American National Government Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 
Thermodynamics Electrical Circuits 
Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (29a Ene lishee loge ee ee ee ees (2-0) 2 
Kinematics and Machine Design Introduction to Logical Discourse 
e Elective (Humanities) ......-:...)...........-.- 3 
17 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester The eer 
Aeronautical Engineering 405 .......... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 401 ......... (1-6) 3 
Aircraft Structures Aircraft Design 
Aeronautical Engineering 406 .......... (2=3))y ate Aeronautical Engineering 417 ......... (3-0) 3 
Aireraft Power Plant Operation Aircraft Propulsion Systems 
Aeronautical Engineering 420 __...... 3-0) 3 English (“400-22 23 eee (0-2) 1 
Aircraft Vibration and Flutter Public Speaking 
Structural Mechanics 468 .................. (2-3) 3 Technical ‘Elective ) 2222 ee 6 
Statically Indeterminate Structures Elective (Humanities) —.........00002..20....-. 3 
Technical =Elective). 5 — 
— 16 
15 
For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 201 _..._.... (3-3)" <4 Civil- Engineering 305°. (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aerodynamics Mechanics of Materials 
Government: > 3060.2 92s fee eae (3=0)= 3 English’ °207'" 2.2 ee eee (2-0) 2 
American National Government Report Writing and Correspondence 
Mathematicss*210- 1 eee ee (3-0) 3 History 106.232. Oe eee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mathematics 23070. 2 ee 3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Phystes= 219 See eee (3-3) 4 Engineering Mechanics 
Sound, Light, Electricity Military or) Air Science 222.022) (0-3) 1 
Physical Education: 201... (0-2) R Physics -220 =... eee (3-3) 4 
— Modern Physics 
18 Physical Education 202 22.323 (0-2) R 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 301 .......... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 302 .......... Ges) ee 
Theoretical Aerodynamics Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 304 __....... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 303 —........ (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aircraft Structures High Speed Aerodynamics 
Mathematics 308 920 3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 306 _......... (2-3) 3 
Differential Equations Streneth of Aircraft Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Economics $203.3 2 eee 3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Principles of Economics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2=3)are Mechanical Engineering 410! __......... (3-0) 3 
Kinematics and Machine Design Internal Combustion Engines 
— Elective (Humanities) _....0.0....0..002000... 3 
16 — 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 405 .......... (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 401 .......... (2-6) 4 
Aircraft Structures Aircraft Design 
Aeronautical Engineering 406 __....... (2-3) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 417 ~........ (3-0) 3 
Aireraft Power Plant Operation Aireraft Propulsion Systems 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ 3-3) 4 Aeronautical Engineering 420 _..._... (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Aircraft Vibration and Flutter 
Structural Mechanics 468 .................. (2-3) 3 English 401) 222335. =) 3 eee (0-2 1 
Statically Indeterminate Structures Public Speaking 
Technical Elective,={ == = 3 Technical Elective | ....3.-.2342 325 3 
— Elective) (Humanities) 3 
6 ja 
1 BE 


NOTES: <1: 


in engineering, mathematics, or physics. 
2. At least one of the technical electives in the senior year must be selected from 


Group A. 


Technical Electives for 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Group A 
Aeronautical Engineering 403 
Aerospace Materials Science 
Aeronautical Engineering 418 
Advanced Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 421 
Dynamics of Airplanes 
Structural Mechanics 469 
Analysis of Structures 


3 
4 
3 
3 


Group B 

Electrical Engineering 331 ................ (3-3) 
Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 

Mathematics).4050 222.002]. 3S (3-0) 
Vector Analysis 

Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 
Physical Metallurgy 

Nuclear Engineering 401 _........0..0....... (3-0) 
Nuclear Engineering 

PhYSics (314 eS ea eet eee cs eens (4-0) 
Celestial Mechanics 

Physics!)4210 > 2 6 Ce eee (3-0) 


Celestial Mechanics 


Mechanical Engineering 410 may be replaced by any junior or senior level course 


oOo - Wo WwW WwW 
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Curriculum. in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


(See page 115 for a discussion of this curriculum.) 


Curriculum in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Chemical engineering is that branch of engineering concerned with the 
development and application of manufacturing processes in which chemical or 
certain physical changes of materials are involved. These processes may usu- 
ally be resolved into a coordinated series of unit physical operations and unit 
chemical processes. The work of the chemical engineer is concerned primarily 
with the design, construction, and operation of equipment and plants in which 
series of these unit operations and processes are applied. Chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics are the underlying sciences of chemical engineering, and eco- 
nomics is its guide in practice. 


Chemical engineering became a separate division of engineering with the 
growth of strictly chemical industries, and it is now recognized as one of the 
important divisions of engineering, dealing with combustion of fuels, heat 
treatment of metals and alloys, the preparation of water for potable and in- 
dustrial use, the refining of petroleum, processing of vegetable oils, the de- 
velopment of electric furnace products, portland cement, lime gypsum, plaster, 
heavy chemicals, soaps, rubber, corn products, textiles, paper, artificial leather 
and silks, food products, and other products. 


The work of the chemical engineer is the changing of raw materials into 
finished products with the greatest efficiency and economy. He substitutes 
a rigid control of processes for guess work and uncertainty and increases the 
productivity of labor by supplying more efficient processes where the standard 
and quality of the finished product are revised and the amount of seconds 
and rejections is reduced. The chemical engineer must also be able to modify 
a process in order to adapt it to commercial conditions and to select his 
material for construction with special reference to its use. His work is dis- 
tinct from that of the chemist on the one hand and the mechanical engineer 
on the other, though he must have a thorough training in both chemistry and 
engineering. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is planned to prepare students for 
the design, construction, and operation of industries in which materials un- 
dergo chemical and physical change. The unit operations, such as fluid flow, 
heat flow, evaporation, drying, distillation, gas absorption, filtration, crush- 
ing and grinding, and size separation are basic studies that may be applied 
to any industry. General chemical processes are also included in the labor- 
atory and classroom work. Research in both of these divisions is fostered by 
cooperative projects with the Texas Engineering Experiment Station and in- 
dustrial organizations of the State. 


As chemical engineering treats of the processes whereby materials un- 
dergo a chemical and physical change, it is apparent that a large number of 
diversified industries have use for the chemical engineer, not only in the op- 
eration and control of processes but in the design of special equipment. Many 
chemical engineers enter the research laboratory, investigating processes in 
the laboratory and supervising their operation in the plants, considering care- 
fully the controlling interest of cost as a factor in all industrial operations. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

CHEMISERY 2 Oe eee rere eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 

History 106) 202 es ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 3070.22 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 

PAY SiIeS “oT O eee ee a (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 -.......2.......-2202... (0-2) R 

18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 304 .................. (3-0) 
Unit Operations 

Ghemistry. S16) ea epee eB reed (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

Chemistry (323 ie ee ee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 315 -2..cccccccccccccccc-0c0s (0-2) 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 

En Delish 21 Oe cet eet oe aay teeta 2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


on NOES ye 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Chemical Engineering 204 _......00000...... (3-0) 3 
Elementary Chemical Engineering 

Chemistry. 2228: 2. eee eee (3-8) 4 
Organic Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 305 ....................-... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 

Economies 203) i eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) 1 

Physics 2205 220.25 S02 os Sees (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ............2........... (0-2) R 

18 

Chemical Engineering 314 .................. (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Laboratory 

Chemical Engineering 423 .................. (3-0) 3 
Unit Operations 

Chemistry (317 (02 eee (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 

Chemistry “$24.00. 22) eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 

Mechanical Engineering 403 ............. (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory 

Elective (Humanities) ..............--......--.. 3 

17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 409 
Oil and Gas Technology 

Chemical Engineering 429 .................. (0-3) 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory 


Chemical Engineering 433 .................. (0-3) 
Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemical Engineering 441 _................ (3-0) 


Chemical Engineering Unit Processes 
Chemical Engineering 454 .................. (3-0) 


oOo Co > mm to 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 


Chemical Engineering 461 _................ (2-0) 
Process Control and Instrumentation 

Chemical Engineering 481 .......s......... (1-0) 
Seminar 

Elective (Humanities) 


wee ceeec seen ceseccsccccce 


For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Ghemistry652.2'7 5 ise eae ee eee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 
Erohish'- 2.109 soo ay as ee ae (2-0) 


Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Hustoryierl 0 Gaeta eae te ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematies 2) 0} 2b avers eee ee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 _............ (3-0) 


Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 


PHYSICS 321932025 ee ier eee ole (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ......2..5.0.....5 (0-2) 


ho 
oll fp = ee er ores egegrae ® phte e g 


Chemical Engineering 426 ..............-.. (2-6) 
Plant Design 

Chemical Engineering 428 .................. (3-0) 
Industrial Chemical Processes 

Chemical Engineering 464 .................. 3-0) 
Chemical Engineering Kinetics 

Electrical Engineering 305. ................ 3-3) 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 

Government (30600-2235 2 eee 3-0) 
American National Government 

Chemical Engineering 204 ........0....... (3-0) 
Elementary Chemical Engineering 

Chemistry ).228 3 2 ee ee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 305 .......................... (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 315. .........2.---02-000.... (0-2) 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 

Mathematics:307, 522 Se ree (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 


Physics 220 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) 


eo - 1D © 


_— 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Thier Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemical Engineering 304 ................. (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 314 —.....000000...... (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemistry.) S1Gare2 2 fo eee (2-6) 4 Chemical Engineering 423 .................. (3-0) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Unit Operations 
Chemistry gia 230 ee ee eet (3-3) 4 Chemistry 31 Jaren ee (2-6) 4 
Physical Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 
Economics,,203 > e235 32 eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry? 32448228) ee ees (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Physical Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (3-3) 2 
Thermodynamics Engineering Laboratory 
— Elective (Humanities) .......................... 3 
17 — 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemical Engineering 409 _W........... (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 426 .................. (2-6) 4 
Oil and Gas Technology Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 429 —...0000000...... (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 428 .................. (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 433 .................. (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 464 .................. (3-0) 3 
Unit Operations Laboratory Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Chemical Engineering 441 .......0000....... (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Chemical Engineering Unit Processes Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Chemical Engineering 454 00.0000... (3-0) 3 Governmenti:306) 43. os) = a (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics American National Government 
Chemical Engineering 46] .................. (2-0) 2 = 
Process Control] and Instrumentation i kgs 
Chemical Engineering 481 .................. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Elective (Humanities) ........................-- 3 


Curriculum in 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in civil engineering has for its objective the thorough 
grounding of young men in the underlying principles of the basic sciences and 
engineering. Training or practice in the art of applying these principles to 
problems encountered in practice is given in the drafting room, laboratories, 
and in the field so as to enable the graduate to give satisfactory service in an 
engineering organization immediately upon graduation. 


During the first three years the subject matter of the courses is common 
to all phases of civil engineering, such as surveying, highway engineering, 
mechanics, strength of materials, hydraulics, and stress analysis. In the 
fourth year, the student is given an opportunity to specialize moderately in 
structural engineering, highway engineering, hydraulic engineering, or muni- 
cipal and sanitary engineering. In addition, courses in cost estimating and 
engineering economy are required of all the students to give them an under- 
standing of the importance of these matters in the practice of civil engineering. 
Students who are interested in construction engineering should consider the 
possibility of obtaining a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering and 
a Bachelor of Business Administration degree. Copies of a degree plan to 
satisfy the requirements for both degrees may be obtained from the Civil En- 
gineering Department. 


The moderate specialization indicated above does not restrict the student 
to securing employment in a special field. The curriculum is so planned as 
to make it possible for him to undertake professional practice embracing the 
following: surveying; water supply; sewerage; the planning, design, and con- 
struction of buildings, bridges, earthen dams, reservoirs, canals, and the con- 
ventional types of foundations required for all of the structures; planning, 
design, construction, and maintenance of roads and highways; traffic engi- 
neering; planning and execution of sanitary measures for rural and urban 
communities; administration of city business as city manager; industrial, aca- 
demic, and governmental research of civil engineering matters; and technical 
service of various kinds leading to executive positions in industry. 
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For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester heer Cr 

Civil Engineering 201 ._......................... (3-3) 4 
Plane Surveying 

History <106°. 2422 ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematies;(307 eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physies¢ 219) = es See (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ............22..-2..2.. (0-2) R 

18 


Second Semester Thier Cr 

Civil Engineering 305 .................-....... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil. Engineering. 315°. SS (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 

Economics; 203° 2.22222 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English: 203%) tic 2 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Mechanical Engineering 313  _............ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ...................-..-- (0-3) 1 

Physics: 220325 ee: (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 _....................... (0-2): R 

17 


SUMMER WORK 
Civil Engineering 300, Summer Surveying Practice, six weeks, credit 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 306 .......................... (2-0) 
Mechanies of Materials 

Civil) Envineering oli. (3-0) 
Hydraulics 

Civil Engineering 336 .......................--- (0-2) 
Hydraulics Laboratory 

Civil Engineering) 345. (2-3) 
Theory of Structures 

Geology320. 2228. aa A ee eee. (2-3) 
Geology for Civil Engineers 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 


Thermodynamics 


Civil Engineering 401 .....................-.... (2-2) 
Water and Sewage Treatment 

Civil” Engineering. 40722... 3-0) 
Highway Engineering 

CivilSEngineering, 473) 2. (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

Civil Engineering 483 _.........-.............. (2-3) 
Analysis and Design of Structures 

English (401s 7S he ene te ee (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Technical Elective ....._................-.-------- 


Civil Engineering 338 ............0............. (2-0) 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 


Civil Engineering. 344 _......22.2 2 (3-3) 
Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Civil Engineering 346 __...........0..0........ (2-3) 


Design of Members and Connections 


Civil Engineering) 465" = = (2-2) 
Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
English? 210523 ee a ee ee (2- 


Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Government 306 2.22).5.32..-2 226-0) 
American National Government 
Civil (Engineering 402). ee (2-2) 
Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 

Civil Engineering 443) 22 (2-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civil Engineering 448 _................0... (2-0) 
Engineering Economy 

Ciyil Engineering 481) 2 (1-0) 
Seminar 

Electrical Engineering 305 _.............. (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 

Technical” Elective’). 


For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Civil Engineering 201 ............0...002....... (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 

Economics (2033020223 oe eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Mathematics 210. = 322 (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 


Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ~...................... (0-3) 


Py Sieg’ 209 (is5s Vea Oe es Meee pee es (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


4 


Civil Engineering 305 _...................... (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 315. .............000000....... (0-2) 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 

EBnglish203 222-4 Se ee ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

History-('206. 22 eek ae a eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 3072 = ee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ._..................-...- (0-3) 


Physics 220 
Modern Physies 
Physical Education 202 


_ 
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SUMMER WORK 
Civil Engineering 300, Summer Surveying Practice, six weeks, credit 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester bh er Cr 

Civil) Engineering °306 =. (2-0) 2 
Mechanies of Materials 

Civile Eneineerines1 1). (3-0) 3 
Hydraulics 

Givil) Engineering) 3360. (0-2) 1 
Hydraulics Laboratory 

Civill Engineering, 34)... (223) "aes 
Theory of Structures 

Geology, 320 ae Se ee eee (2-3) 3 
Geology for Civil Engineers 

Mechanical Engineering 313 .............- (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

15 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civile Engineering: 4010 =. (2-2) 
Water and Sewage Treatment 

Civil) Eneineerins)407 (Se 3-0) 
Highway Engineering 

Civil Engineering: 443 ............0.........---. (1-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civilehnsineennes 413 2 eee (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

GivileLnvineerine: 483°... (2-3) 
Analysis and Design of Structures 

Technical) Elective) ©.2—.. 2:35 


Technical Electives for 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


(Offered in Fall Semester only) 
Civil Engineering 406 .................. feasted (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 


Civile ensineering 408 oe (3-0) 
Municipal Administration 

Civile nr ineerings: 450 eee (2-3) 
Soil Engineering 

CivilePnrineering. 45%. (3-0) 
Traffic Engineering 

Civil Engineering 463 .......................... (3-0) 
Hydrology 

Geolory) 441%... 1. 0 a ee ee (3-3) 
Advanced Engineering Geology 

Industrial Engineering 458 —............. (3-2) 


Programming of Digital Computers 
Structural Mechanics 468 
Statically Indeterminate Structures 


NOTE: 


A ~~ 
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Second Semester Thee Cr 
Civil Engineering 338 ....................--.... (2-0) 2 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 
Civil Engineering 344 __....000200000.00000... (3-3) 4 
Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Civil Engineering) 346° 222... (2-3) 3 
Design of Members and Connections 

Civil Engineering 465 |...............02....... (2-2) 3 
Soil Mechanics and Foundations 

English |? 1 Ogee eee ae Ae ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 

17 

Civil Engineering 402 .......................... (2-2) 3 
Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 

Civil Enoineeringee 4485 (2-0) 2 
Engineering Economy 

Civil4 Engineering) 481502 2 (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

Electrical Engineering 305 _.............. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 

English 401 pee ee eee ae ae (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 

Government?s306 9-23) 2 ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Technical’ Elective, — 3 

17 

(Offered in Spring Semester only) 

Civil Engineering 403 ..................0.....-- (2-3) 3 
Sanitary Design 

Civil#Encineering 417). (2-3) 3 
Bituminous Materials 

Civil Engineering 456  ...............22......- (23) ne 
Highway Design 

Civil Engineering 458 —.......................-- (3-0) 3 
Hydraulic Engineering 

Civil Engineering 470 ...................---.--- (2-3) 3 
Aerial Photogrammetry 

Civils nsineerine, 478 22. (3-0) 3 
Construction Plant and Methods 

Civil Engineering 486 __....................... (2-3) 3 
Design of Prestressed 
Concrete Structures 

Structural Mechanics 469 _.................. (2-3) 3 


Analysis of Structures 


By proper choice of technical electives, civil engineering students may specialize to 


some extent in highway, hydraulic, structural, construction, or sanitary engineering. 


Curriculum in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in electrical engineering is designed to give the student 
thorough training in the principles on which electrical phenomena are based. 
Instruction is provided in the basic sciences and mathematics that serve as 
the foundation for an engineering career. 
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The program for the first two years includes mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and electrical science together with courses in English, history, eco- 
nomics, and other social and humanistic studies. The third year is devoted 
largely to the engineering sciences that are appropriate to all fields of elec- 
trical engineering. The program in the fourth year consists of studies of a 
professional nature illustrating the applications of engineering principles to 
typical problems in the fields of electronics, machinery, and communications. 
Elective courses in the fourth year permit the student to develop his interest 
in some particular field of electrical engineering. 


Electrical engineering offers many opportunities to young men with suit- 
able training. Graduates presently find employment in the aircraft and mis- 
sile industry, public utilities, the petroleum industry, communications, and 
with electrical and electronic manufacturers. Electrical engineering educa- 
tion provides the necessary background for research, design and development, 
operations, management, and sales in the several industries in which electrical 
engineers work. 


Students who expect to enroll in electrical engineering after attending 
another college should note that there is a six-semester sequence of electrical 
engineering courses in the curriculum. If the prerequisites are satisfied, 
transfer students may complete this sequence in two years and one summer 
session and should plan to transfer at the beginning of the summer session. 


Student branches of the Institute of Radio Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers have been organized on the campus, and mem- 
bership in one or both of these organizations serves to keep the student in- 
formed about current developments in the field of electrical engineering. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Electrical Engineering 201 ................ (3-4) 4 Economics2}203) 224. ee (3-0) 3 
Electricity and Magnetism Principles of Economies 

History vlOGGoese ete te Eee (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 214 —_........... (343) od 
History of the United States Electrical Circuit Theory 

Mathematics: (307 es. ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 3083-2 3 a eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3=0)" 23 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ..........--...-.-.---- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .............00.0....... (0-3) 1 

Physics 5250 9 ee ee Sey ea A tea (3-3) 4 Physics? 2203) ae ee (323) 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 

Physical Education 201  ...................... (0-2) R Physica] Education 202 __......0000000..... (0-2) R 

18 18 


NOTE: 


Transfer students who have completed 68 acceptable credits of college work and lack 


no more than 14 credits of courses required in the sophomore year may attend both 
summer terms (12 weeks) and arrange a schedule to complete the degree program 
in four additional semesters. 


advisor before enrolling 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Such students should confer with the departmental 
in the summer session. 


Civil Engineering 305 ...............22..-..... (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 322 ......... (Se) 2-$ 
Mechanics of Materials Electric and Magnetic Fields 

Electrical Engineering 323 ................ (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 324 _...... (3=0)-.-3 
Electrical Cireuit Theory Electrical Circuit Theory 

Electrical Engineering 325 ................ (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 326 __............. (3=0)ues 
Electronics Electronic Circuits 

Electrical Engineering 327 ................ (1-3) 2 Electrical Engineering 328 _............ (GEE & 
Electrical Laboratory Electrical Laboratory 

Bono lish 2 SU 1s eee eae ea ee ne (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 330 _.............. (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature Electrical Machinery 

Mathematics’ 4092) 22.3232 ee (3-0) 3 Een phish 232 ee ea eae tee (3-0) 3 
Advanced Calculus Survey of English Literature 

17 17 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Electrical Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Machinery 

Electrical Engineering 403 ................ (0-6) 2 
Electrical Laboratory 

Electrical Engineering 432. ................ (2-0) 2 
Economic Phases of Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 439 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electronic Systems 

English? 401) ee ee ee ee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 

Mechanical Engineering 327 ............- (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 

Technical? Elective s222. cnn osnaete 3 

17 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Electrical Engineering 404 ................ (0-6) 2 
Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 
Servomechanisms and 
Control Devices 
Government 1306) olen (3-0) 3 


American National Government 


Mechanical Engineering 346 ............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Technicals: Electives... 3 
Electivetse tee es ee ee re en 3 

17 


For classes graduating in 1963-64 and 1964-65 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EXConomics OS tes ahcceteccetontecettes (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Electrical Engineering 201 ................ (3-4) 
Electricity and Magnetism 

PIS tory OG ee ee ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics cl 0m ee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PAW SICH Ss 2h Oe eee ec ease ee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 .........~............. (0-2) 


— 
oe 1 See Cte chee toe 


Electrical Engineering 214 ............... (GEBQy SZ! 
Electrical Circuit Theory 

Government306.4...-- ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Mathematics 230% eee ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus y 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physics? 220 ast ee el eee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 


SUMMER SESSION 


Civil Engineering 305 


Mechanics of Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (9-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 


6 
NOTE: Transfer students who have completed 68 acceptable credits of college work and lack 
no more than 14 credits of courses required in the sophomore year may attend both 
summer terms (12 weeks) and arrange a schedule to complete the degree program 
in four additional semesters. Such students should confer with the departmental 
advisor before enrolling in the summer session. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 323 ................ (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 322 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuit Theory Electric and Magnetic Fields 
Electrical Engineering 325 ................ (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 324 _......... (3-0) 3 
Electronics Electrical Circuit Theory 
Electrical Engineering 327 ................ (1-3) 2 Electrical Engineering 326 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Laboratory Electronic Circuits 
BUTTS LES Hoe 31 yee ee eee cee eee eas (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 328 ................ (l=3) a2 
Survey of English Literature Electrical Laboratory 
Mathematics: 308) 20) c wee (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 330 —............... (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Electrical Machinery 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 ENS SRE Se Saree eee ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Survey of English Literature 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 401 —~............ (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 404 _............. (0-6) 2 
Electrical Machinery Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 403 .........0...... (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 420 —.............. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Laboratory Servomechanisms and 
Electrical Engineering 439 ................ (3-0) 3 Control Devices 
Electronic Systems Electrical Engineering 432 (2-0) 2 
Bimolish <40 0) 22s See ons ee (0-2) 1 Economic Phases of Engineering 
Public Speaking Mechanical Engineering 346 _.......... (3-0) 3 
Mathematics; 4097-2. eee (3-0) 3 Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Advanced Calculus Technical: Elective... 3 
Technical Electives. 3 lective sc) yet ee a ee ee 3 
15 16 
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For class graduating in 1962-63 
SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Thier 
Civil Engineering 305. ....,..................... (3-0) 3 Economics -203.0.0 eee (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Machinery Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 403 ................ (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 404 ................ (0-6) 2 
Electrical Laboratory Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 415 —.............. (222) aes Electrical Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 
Transmission Networks Servomechanisms and 
Electrical Engineering 432. ................ (2-0) 2 Control Devices 
Economic Phases of Engineering Government “306 =. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Bnelish=:40)1 Sheet et eae eeu (0-2) 1 American National Government 
Public Speaking Technical Elective ..................000022.....--- 3 
Elective?#(. 4.3.2. 7a) Cae ae eee es 3 — 
— 17 


NOTES: 1. Any courses in English or American literature may be substituted for English 
Jol and 2ece 


2. Mathematics 405, 411, 414, 415, or 417 may be substituted for Mathematics 409. 


38. Any junior or senior course from Group I, Humanities and Social Electives, 
page 216, may be chosen. 


Technical Electives for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electrical Engineering 406 _.............. (2=2)ene Electrical Engineering 454 _.............. (3-3) 4 
Electric Power Distribution Advanced Electronic Circuits 
and Transmission Electrical Engineering 456 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Engineering 428 _.............. (74553) 8 Communication Theory 
Communication Circuits Electrical Engineering 457 _.............. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Engineering 441 ................ (3-0) 3 Principles of Electronic Computers 
Symmetrical Components Geophysics’ 4354 22225 2 eee (3-3) 4 
of Polyphase Circuits Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
Electrical Engineering 451 ................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 _............ (33) G3 
Applied Electromagnetic Theory Physical Metallurgy 
Electrical Engineering 452 ................ (2-3) 3 Physics: 405°) 6022203 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Ultra High Frequency Techniques Physical Mechanics 


Curriculum in 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in geological engineering provides training in the funda- 
mental princ’ples of engineering as well as specialized training in geology in 
a normal period of four years. Although this course is designed primarily 
for the s‘udent who expects to be employed as a petroleum geologist, the cur- 
riculum is such that the graduate is also qualified for work with railroads, 
public utilit'es, construction, ceramics, and other industries in which a knowl- 
edge of both geology and engineering is desirable. 


Students interested in construction engineering and soil mechanics should 
consider obtaining a Bachelor of Science degree in Geological Engineeering 
and a Baclelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering. Copies of a degree 
plan to satisfy requirements for both degrees may be obtained from the Civil 
Engineer’‘ng or the Geology Department. 


In addition to the above degree programs, five-year combination degree 
curricula may be arranged, such as geological engineering—general business, 
geological engineering—petroleum engineering, or geological engineering— 
English fer a student desiring a broader educational background. 
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For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester twer Or Second Semester ADE TOs 
Geology * 2016 re eee eee (3-0) Chemistrya 207825. ee (2-3) aes 
General Geology Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology~203 2004. 258 ee eee eee (2-6) 4 Economics 920357202 es ee es (3-0) 3 

Crystallography and Mineralogy Principles of Economics 
Geology. 209) vis ee es 2 eee (0-3) 1 Geology+ 204573 2 Sane Fone (1-3) 2 
Introduction to Field Work Mineralogy and Rock Study 
History l06s2.22 5 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 Geology.210 02 48 ee ee ee eee. (3-3) 4 
History of the United States Historical Geology 
Mathematics 307) 5.2.24 ee eet (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 
Calculus Physics 42204. Se ee eee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-3) 1 Modern Physics 
Birysickel 9 gee eh ee eee (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 .............0000.0..... (0-2) R 
Sound, Light, Electricity —_ 
Physical Education 201 ....................... (0-2) R 17 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Geoloryaes 088 fe tec eee ee (COBY) 5! Chemistrye3445 252 eee ee (3-0) 3 
Petrography and Petrology Physical Chemistry 
Geologymol bree. ee ee (3-3) 4 Geologye30Gr 20 eee ree eee (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology Stratigraphy 
Geolézyad Lome ee ee eee (2-3) 3 Geologys:3 1 2 2 ee ee eee (223) mas 
Principles of Sedimentation Structural Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Government#.306ts.) = ee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 305* _............ (2-0) 2 Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Development Thermodynamics 
Petroleum Engineering 307* ~............ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Engineering 312 ............... (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Well Logging 
16 17 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
SENIOR YEAR 
Civilebngineering <305 0 22sec ceeereeeeee (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305 _.............. (3-9) od 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Er mlisines | eee. re ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Ming lish 4 00 ee ee ee a (0=2)ian 
Survey of English Literature Public Speaking 
Geology (ene of the following) -...... 3 Geology (two of the following)** .... 6 
Geolooyue404 2 (2-3) 3 Geology .304i0- 0.2 (2-3) 3 
Geolcgy of Petroleum Sedimentary Petrography 
Geolorvee40G iho se ee (3-0) 3 Geology 6-409. eet (3-0) 3 
Economic Geology Geology of Non-Metallics 
Geulogyenas lis... tee (2-3) 3 Other than Petroleum 
Geomorphology Geolory4.423 5 se (1-6) 3 
Geclog yin 5 (ate es ee ees (1-0) 1 Micropaleontology 
Seminar Geology? :425 efi Oa eae (2-3) 3 
GeUnIy CR EADS Void knoe ee (3-3) 4 Subsurface Geology 
Principles of Geophysical Geophysics £436 === (2-3) 3 
Exploration Seismic Exploration 
Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 Geophysics 446 0.0.0.2... (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics Physics of the Earth 
—_ Geology 43 3 tts oe ee eee bs Si (0-6) 2 
17 Field Geology 
Geolory2 482236 eee ed (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Elective (Humanities) _........................ 3 
17 


*Civil Engineering 465 may be substituted for Petroleum Engineering 305 and 307. 
**Geology 399, 6 hours, may be substituted for Geology 433, 2 hours: any one of Geology 304, 


409, 423, or 425, 3 hours; and 1 hour elective. 


194 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Ther rier 

Bnelish 2231 (or, oon ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature 

Geoloey<201 ae. ni Ss ee (3-0) 3 
General Geology 

Geoloey: 2034 sr ee (2-6) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geolory:-2 092 Siena: See Se Se Ae (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematics 210 0 2c... cc cccccecceccceeee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

PAYSICS 2 19S Sees oka IR ieee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ...........2.2...00..... (0-2) R 
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Second Semester 


Chemistry - 207-2222 eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Geology 2042). J eee (1-3) 2 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Geology-(210 2.2.38 eee (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 

History:: 106) 1.0 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathematics. 307)... eee (3-0) 83 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ..................-..... (0-3) 1 

Physics:.220 (2.023) eee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ..........0....02......- (0-2) R 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional*) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Geolo cy: 303 re es Se aes (2-3) 3 
Petrography and Petrology 

Geolowy53 05 pee eee Tee (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Geology. i314 ee See ee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mechanical Engineering 220 .............. (4-0) 4 
Engineering Mechanics 

Petrcleum Engineering 305** ............ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307** _........... (0-3) 1 


Petroleum Development Laboratory 


17 


Chemistry; 344) 2220257 eee . (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 

Geology. °306)..0..253 2 eee ae (3-3) 
Stratigraphy 

Geology i312: 232 3. eee (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Government. 306) 22S ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 
Well Logging 


a wo wo WO - Cc 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 305 _.........2..0....00..... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 

Boonomics:, 2033-32 e eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Geology (one of the following) ........ 3 

Geology (404%. 250 eee (2-3) 3 
Geolcgy of Petroleum 

Geoloey: 4065 = ee ee re (3-0) 3 
Economic Geology 

Geoloey 24310 ieee es eee (2-3) 3 
Geomorphclogy 

Geolosy: 48 175 eee eR ee ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

Geophysics (435 0). 2 oho Oc ete (3-3) 4 
Principles of Geophysical 
Exploration 

Mechanical Engineering 344 _............ (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 


*May be used as an elective, 


Electrical Engineering 305 ..........0.... (3=3), 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 

English:.40b72. 2 ee eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 

Geology-Geophysics 
(two of the following***) __...... 6 

Geology: *304::.40°352-22 2 ae (2-3) 3 
Sedimentary Petrography 

Geology409%) 2.3 ae (3-0) 3 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 

Geology W429 ieee eee (1-6) 
Micropaleontology 

Geology./425 See ions (2-3) 
Subsurface Geology 

Geophysics 436. ...............-........ (2-3) 
Seismic Exploration 

Geophysics 446 _....0.0.00000000000... (3-0) 
Physics of the Earth 

Geolosy 433 8*#* 2342 ee eee eee (0-6) 2 
Field Geology 

Geolosy 1482.) a ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

Elective (Humanities) _.................. 3 


wo wow wow w 


**Civil Engineering 465 may be substituted for Petroleum Engineering 305 and 307. 
***Geology 399, 6 hours, may be substituted for Geology 433, 2 hours; any one of Geology 304, 


409, 423, or 425, 3 hours; and 1 hour elective. 
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Curriculum in 


GEOLOGY 


195 


Training in geology is designed to prepare the student in the fundamen- 


tals of the earth sciences. 


These include the study of rocks, minerals, fossils, 


earth structures, the physical features of the earth’s surface, and the economic 


application of this knowledge. 


This curriculum is designed for the student who approaches geology as a 
science, with the inherent obligation of exploring, observing, analyzing, in- 
quiring, classifying, describing, and finally interpreting the record and the 


content of the rocks. 
sics, mathematics, and biology. 


It is based upon the related sciences of chemistry, phy- 
It prepares a man either for general geo- 


logical investigations or for graduate study in geology in a normal period of 


four years. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr 

Ghemistryag.Olss..0 a eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 .................. (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 

re lishiel Oop seer. oo Le ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

RISCONVEELO cme oe a) eee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Mathemiatics@aL02) 20-3... 3.0.20 Se Se (3-8) 3 
Algebra 

Mathematicsenl O30 2. ..2...0.0.2 25. ee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ................2...-s.- (O>2) ed 

Bhysicalsbdncatione! Olu.) 2 = (0-2) R 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ENelishecsleoreca set ci k 5 cnt ee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

ASE OlO gD Vapie. 0 Wim eae cise eee ee (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geolorye0S meet Ss ot Nees (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geolor ya 09 mer see ee (0-3) 


Introduction to Field Work 


Mathematicsu2095 28252 ere (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PV SICseee 1 Sumer st sek Pot te a eee (3-3) 
Mechanics and Heat 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional*) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


MOEN ISLET V2 344 ioe on ccecs ccs sates aoe et ee (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 

PCP By g le ae Re Se ee ae ee (3-0) 
Great Books 

LOCI iytag Be eee oe een AE a (2-3) 
Petrography and Petrology 

COST ae RE ie eee aie soot an. be oe . (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

MRCOG RV. OLD es hohe cette teens (2-3) 
Principles of Sedimentation 


*May be used as an elective. 


3 


3 
3 
4 
3 


Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry a 10 2apt oe ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 208 .......................... (GER YY oe 
Topographic Surveying 
Engineering Graphics 106 ....-........... (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
OTIS EO 4 Re eect ee ck ene ee ree (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History. 1064. Pa ae ee oe es, (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 0424 oo. ee ees (3-9) 3 
Analytic Geometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
Chemistry 207i tet ee ee (2=3)ao 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology:-2045 02 Se eee (1-3) 2 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology; 210 Bieta a eee ee! (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
Mathematics#:210. 3 = ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ..................-..... (0-3) 1 
Physics? 2 19)se es 2a ek RR i es FP (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 202 .....000.00.00000000.... (0-2) R 
17 
Bnglish +319 ee a ee eee (1-0) 1 
Report Writing 
Geoldry #30445 errr esate me (223) eS 
Sedimentary Petrography 
Geology 306i cee re a (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geology; 31202 Se ae ee. (2-3) eo 
Structural Geology 
Geology; 423 oe ea ee ee a (1-6) 3 
Micropaleontology 
Government 3067 =)... =k ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
17 
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SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 

Geology (three of the following) 

Geology (404 5.2 eee (2-3) 
Geology of Petroleum 

Geology 406 
Economic Geology 

Geology 431 
Geomorphology 

Géology': 4387 <2... 2... (1-6) 3 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 

Geology 481 
Seminar 

Geophysics 435 
Principles of Geophysical 
Exploration 

Elective 


Mavi bre Cae 


Second Semester 

Economics 203 
Principles of Economies 

English 40) 22 ee eee _.. (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Geology 433 
Field Geology 

Geology 482 
Seminar 

Geology-Geophysics (any two) ** 

Geology: 409... eee (3-0) 3 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 

Geology! 423 ee ee ee _(1-6) 
Micropaleontology 

Geology 425 
Subsurface Geology 

Geophysics 436 
Seismic Exploration 

Geophysics 446 
Physics of the Earth 

Elective 
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Curriculum in 
GEOPHYSICS 
For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for engineering, page 182.) 
SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, AND SENIOR YEARS 
(A revised curriculum for these years will appear 
in the next issue of this catalogue.) 


For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Enelish 5231lori232 2 eee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Geology: 20152 ESE eR eee (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geoloey = 203 e3 Soe 2 ae ere ee (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geolosy? 209) ck ee eee eee 0-3) 
Introduction to Field Work 

Mathematics 210) 222253 24 22a oe (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PHYSICS 1 2E9R eee ees (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ......................-- (0-2) 
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Chemistry. 207) 2.02532 Se eee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology. (2040 2-23 2) 2 eee (1-3) 

Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology 210 
Historical Geology 
History 106 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 307 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science 
Physics 220 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional*) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 
Englisho210; 2222s eee eee ee (2-0) 


Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Geology” 305220 oe SEB eI) Tame eracenas (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 
Géeolosy: 3155. ee ee (2-3) 


Principles of Sedimentation 
Mathematics 308 
Differential Equations 


*May be used as an elective. 


4 


2 
4 
3 
3 


1 


6 


Chemistry 344 
Physical Chemistry 
Electrical Engineering 308 
Electrical Machinery 
Geology 306 

Stratigraphy 
Geology 312 
Structural Geology 
Government 306 
American National Government 


**Three credit hours of Geology 399 may be substituted for Geology 409, 423, or 425. 
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SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Taber 
ESCOTLOMICS 62030 eo eee (3-0) 3 Einglishe sg (ieee re eee ees (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Great Books 
Electrical Engineering 331. ................ (3-3) 4 English.740 1 pe cere ee ee ee (0-2) 1 
Theory and Application Public Speaking 
of Electron Tubes Geoloayt482 ee a ee eee (1-0) 1 
Geéeology248 [e-oet se te eee (1-0) 1 Seminar 
Seminar Geopliysics 2436022233 oe (2-3) 3 
Geophysics e435 gene et ee be eee (3-3) 4 Seismic Exploration 
Principles of Geophysical GCODMY SiCS: 244 G eee ores ee ee cree (3-0) 3 
Exploration Physics of the Earth 
Blectivewe ee ne 5 IPeny Sits 18 eee ee eee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
oe Theoretical Physics 
Wy 4 Electives. eo ee a 3 
17 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Industrial distribution prepares men for industrial technical sales. This 
program offers preparation in the methods of producing and distributing in- 
dustrial products. It also provides an understanding of the personnel and 
human relations problems associated with the distribution of the products of 
our vast industrial and manufacturing system. 


The program is oriented toward industrial and technical courses be- 
cause the graduate will be selling industrial tools, equipment, and supplies 
to industrial centers and contractors. His relationships will be with exec- 
utives, management, engineers, scientists, and craftsmen. 


This is one of the few industrial distribution programs offered in the 
United States. Graduates of this four-year program receive the Bachelor of 
Science degree in Industrial Distribution. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Engineering Graphics 105 —............... (0-6) 2 Chemist ryierl 06e0 0 = eee ee (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 

Enoclishl0g feel. eee ae ee (3-0) 3 Engineering Graphics 106 .................. (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 

Historyar | O5se oe Pee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 English 104 eee es ore, oe (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 

Industrial Education 105 0000000200000... (1-5) 3 History 0G eee Ae ee (3-0) 3 
Wood Craft History of the United States 

Industria] Education 107 .................... PAB 2 Mathematics: +1 16h. ee (4-0) 4 
Industrial Materials and Plane Trigonometry and 
Manufacturing Processes Analytic Geometry 

Mathematies..1 02 6500S eh eee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 202 —........... (0-3) 1 
Algebra Manufacturing Processes 

Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Manufacturing Processes Physica] Education 102  ...................... (0-2) R 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 = 

Physical Education 101 ................0.2... (0-2) R 18 

19 


*May be used as an elective. 


198 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Theercr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Economics:::203 522 Sc ee eee (3-0) 3 Engineering Graphics 127 _........0...... (l=3) a2 
Principles of Hconomics Industrial Freehand Sketching 
English2: 20350 iis Sie Nea tie ee (2-0) 2 English:/210 sexo 3 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics: (223% 325... ho ee (4-9) 4 Health Education 216° ........2.......000...- (0-3) 1 
Differential and Integral Calculus First Aid 
Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 106 —.................. (1-5) 3 
Engineering Problems Sheet Metal 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 204 _................. (3-0) 3 
Machine Production Techniques Development and Practice 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 in Industrial Education 
Physics. 201i cee ee ee (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 
College Physics Machine Production Techniques 
Electives <2 ee es ees 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Physical Education 201 ...................... (0-2) R Physics: 202) 22.025 ie ee ee (3-3) 
— College Physics 
19 Physical Education 202 ............0..00.2.... (0-2) 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architecture: 331. .25024-- eee (2-3) 3 Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanics and Materials Business Law 
Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 318 ............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Wholesale Merchandising 
Industrial Education 308  ........0........... (3-0) 3 English: 3013 23 eee (3-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Education 328 .................... 3-0) 3 Industrial Education 304 ....-2000.000....... (2-3) 3 
Industrial Accident Prevention Applied Industrial Electricity 
Journalism 320 eae eae 2-2) 3 Industrial Education 326 ..-................. (1-5) 3 
Industrial Journalism General Metalwork 
BleCti vient: eect ee 4 Industrial Engineering 302 ................ (1-2) 2 
—_ Production Engineering 
9 Electives. (i222 228 Soe ee eee 1 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 —_............. (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Survey of Accounting Principles 
Binglish’:4035 $324 ee ee ee ee ee (l=2) 5 52 Business Administration 446 .............. (2-0) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men Marketing Industrial Products 
Industrial Education 429 _....00........... (3-0) 3 Government 306 ..2.:..0.::2.8 en: (3-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision American National Government 
Industrial Education 447 ....000.00.......... (2-3) 3 Industrial Education 481 .................... (1-0) 1 
Electricity and Electronics Seminar in Industrial Education 
Psychology (40 lie Sane on (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 
Industrial Psychology Labor and Industry 
Elective! 2 3-220 ee aie ree eee 4 Elective) (ic)... 4 eee 6 
18 18 


ELECTIVES FOR INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Electives for industrial distribution, industrial education, and industrial 
technology are to be selected from the general engineering electives shown on 


page 216 or from the following: 


Chemistry 2102 (2.202 3 ie ae (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 201 ........02.............. (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 

Civil Engineering 206 ......................-.- (0-3) 
Plane Surveying 

Civil Engineering 208  ..............cccccese- (1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 

Civil Engineering 300 200.2...0.............2.. 
Summer Surveying Practice 

Education’ 4265) 2. eee (3-0) 
Tests and Measurements 

Gedlory 4.205: ieee eae ee eee (3-3) 
Elementary Geology 

Industrial Education 427 .................... (1-6) 
Driver Education 

Journalism:;205 coe ee (2-3) 
Principles of Typography 

Journalism: 315i oe ees (1-3) 
Photography 

Mathematics 104 o.oo... llclllleecceeeeeeeee (3-0) 


Analytic Geometry 


o vs © © F&F WO a NYS FF LE BP 


Mathemiatics:\12) 22:20 eS eee (4-0) 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics (209) 2222S eee 3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Physical Education 221 .........0........0.... (2-0) 
Safety Education 

Psychology: 20722 a Se (3-0) 
General Psychology 

Psychology 305.2 Se eee (3-0) 
Personality Adjustments 

Psy. chology:: 32330 203 se ee een (3-0) 
Psychology of Adolescence 

Sociology! 304) ice ee eens (3-0) 
Criminology and 
Juvenile Delinquency 

Sociology 408 he ee ees (2-0) 


Organization for Boy Scout Work 
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Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Industrial Arts Teacher Education Option 


This curriculum prepares men to teach Industrial Arts in the junior and 
senior high schools, technical schools, and colleges. 


Industrial arts includes such content areas as general shop, woodwork, 
metals, drafting, electricity, plastics, ceramics, leather, and other craft 
courses. The program of industrial arts teacher education provides excellent 
technical and professional background in the most modern laboratories and 
classrooms. 


Students completing this four-year program receive the Bachelor of 
Science degree in Industrial Education and are qualified to apply for the ap- 
propriate teaching certificate from the Texas Education Agency. 


Teacher education students may also qualify for a certificate to teach 
driver education in junior and senior high schools and in colleges and private 
agencies by taking six semester hours of specified and approved courses under 
a program approved by the American Automobile Association and the Texas 
Education Agency. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester hen Second Semester Ther Cr 
Engineering Graphics 105 _.0000.00.0..... (0-6) 2 Chemistry 2 1061~ fc. 22 ee ee (3-3) a4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
Bnelish al OS sn ere (3-0) 3 Engineering Graphics 106 ..........00...... (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
MRSS COT Var O Dee eee eis 2. eee (3-0) 3 Engineering Graphics 128 .................. (0-2) 1 
History of the United States Methods of Industrial Reproduction 
Industrial Education 105 ..........000000... (1-5) 3 English 04 petit. @ Sh eet ree (3-0) 3 
Wood Craft Composition and Rhetoric 
Industrial Education 107 .|........0.0000..... (2-3) 8 History] 0 Oise ee ee BE (3-0) 3 
Industrial Materials and History of the United States 
Manufacturing Processes Mathematicsi(103) 2226.02 32. (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 102) #2 eee s.r eee (3-0) 3 Plane Trigonometry 
Algebra Mechanical Engineering: 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 201 —__.......... (0-3) 1 Manufacturing Processes 
Manufacturing Processes Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 
Military or Air Science .2:..........--..... (0-2) 1 Physical Education 102 ...:.................... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 1010 22000200. (0-2) R — 
_ 18 
19 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Economicst 20340 oe ee eee (3-0) 3 Engineering Graphics 127 .................. Ci=3) a2 
Principles of Economics Industrial Freehand Sketching 
Oh ab re eB Y see ae Se ee ee (2-0) 2 Engineering Graphics 221 ................. (1-3) 2 
Introduction to Literature Building Construction Drawing 
Industrial Education 205 ......0000000000... (1-5) 3 Industrial Education 106 _.................. G=5)7"3 
Ornamental Iron Sheet Metal 
Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (O=3 ed Industrial Education 204 .........00....... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Problems Development and Practice 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 in Industrial Education 
Machine Production Techniques Mechanical Engineering 106 .............. (1-6) 3 
Military or Air Science .........0............ (0-3) 1 Cabinet Making 
Physics 22013 Eee (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
College Physics Machine Production Techniques 
Eléctivel sce eee 2 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 —......0000000000...... (0-2) R Physics: 202632 pe ee ae ee (3-3) 4 
—_ College Physics 
17 Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester ThePrcr Second Semester ThePrCr 
Enchish S01 Ss cee (3-0) 3 Government: 307. 222..03eeeee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men State and Local Government 
Government 306  ..............0....ccccccssceescco eens (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 304 _.....W...... (2-3) 3 
American National Government Applied Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Education 323. ........0...202..... (1-3) 2 Industrial Education 310 ................... (2-0) . 2 
Methods of Teaching Course Making : 
Mechanical Drawing Industrial Education 332  ................ (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 327 ................ = (1=5) -3 Plastics and Ceramics 
Industrial Arts Handcraft Industrial Education 336 _................... (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 334 .........0.......... (les) ee Design in the Arts and Crafts 
Upholstery Mechanical Engineering 329 .............. (1-6) 3 
Psychology; 3010.28 ee ee (3-0) 3 Advanced Cabinet Making 
Educational Psychology Elective: 22242558222 3 
Elective piece ee ee eres 3 — 
—_ 18 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Eiri cl iste 334.03 ys ore cae eae (1 s2))iea 2 Education: 444 5.0 eee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Secondary School Curriculum 
Industrial Education 301 ............0.... (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 419 —_.....000200..... (1-3) 2 
Methods of Teaching and Laboratory of Industries Methods 
Class Management Industrial Education 442 .................. (2-12) 6 
Industrial Education 326 ....0.0.....0...0... (1-5) 3 Supervised Teaching 
General Metalwork in Industria] Arts 
Industrial Education 404 —_..o0..... (1=2)7 2 Industrial Education 481 .............-..... (1=0)/) aot 
Visual Aids for Seminar in Industrial Education 
Industrial Subjects Elective}. 2S ee ee 5 
Industrial Education 406 .................... (2-0) 2 — 
Industrial Guidance 17 
Industrial Education 447 .................. (2=3) = eo 
Electricity and Electronics 
Bléctivew See ee ea ee ee 3 
18 


Vocational Industrial Teacher Education Option 


This program is designed for teachers, supervisors, directors, and con- 
sultants of vocational educational schools and classes of Texas. Students 
satisfying the requirements under this program may qualify as teachers under 
the State Plan for Vocational Education as specified by the Texas Education 
Agency. 


The applicant for this program must have had at least one full year of 
employed experience at some skilled trade or industrial technical occupation. 
The student who desires to graduate under this program must submit a writ- 
ten request accompanied by a statement of his employed practical experience. 
Upon the approval of the request by the Head of the Department and the 
Dean of Engineering, the student will be permitted to plan a program within 
the limit of the courses listed here. 


Approved industrial experience may be evaluated in terms of college 
credits and, if acceptable to the Head of the Department and to the Dean of 
the School of Engineering, may be used in the place of shop work on the basis 
of four credit hours for each year of industrial experience up to a maximum 
of twenty credits. Approved teaching experience may be credited as super- 
vised ean g on the basis of two credit hours per year up to a maximum of 
six credits. 


Graduates of this program will receive the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Industrial Education and may qualify for the appropriate teaching certificate 
as approved by the Texas Education Agency. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


REQUIRED COURSES 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Economics 
BNC OTOL ICS we 20) oe eee ae ee eee eee cee st soca rn See aoe Oe 
Principles of Economics 
FUCONOMICS 8a ( CLOCULVG)) teteeteeee oaeas een aera ed LO on ee ren eee 


English 
DN aged bed eT a MUR fs See a ae St ii AE des Eo a ie ae ARIAS Ae Cee On 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Syn 11S aoe ae So er i ee ee ee en te eee ete cssec 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Ov aKea BTL ey PUSS he a Be ares ee oe Ae ee 
Introduction to Literature 


BDSG Ved bhed le aH OY yond EN Ns ott 2 Reali oes le sta es Rs lt ON OD a tea | on emo 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Government 
(QoQ Pe oay aD au SU ee pene Ort be Rl CR a og | ed LE a ee ney eS uNe bee 
American National Government 


AFOVELTIINCTIG co) Tne en ae re ent RO RE de ee ee 
State and Local Government 


History 
WG Ghz x0, ia Ci WAYS ape de eR ae aa te Og I eo el Ie De 
History of the United States 


ELIS GOT Ve 1 OG gee oe Oe ee A eee 
History of the United States 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 102 
Algebra 


Mathematicswss 030 0 ewok he, pn SUES ahaa ee ge 
Plane Trigonometry 


Public Speaking 
1DbetedbTehew Cah Wake) 2h es Bieta er er eT el Se! oe Re ee ee ee een ree 
Public Speaking 
Sociology 


SOCIOlODV am (ELECETV.C mt eee a a ee I eo ees Bes 
(Sociology 315 not acceptable) 


TECHNICAL 
Engineering Drawing 
Engineering Graphics 105 
Engineering Drawing 
Engineering Graphics 106 
Descriptive Geometry 


Engineering Problems 
Mechanical Engineering 101 
Engineering Problems 
Shop Work 
Includes credit for industrial work experience 


SCIENCE 


Chemistry 


NENT SCE Yaa 1G et eee es ne ere ere eee ee Coe eer 
General Chemistry 


Industrial Supervision or Management 
Industrial™ hducations 7429 es eee ee ee ee ee Be es 
Foremanship and Supervision 
Or 


Industria lehingineer ny Ogee meee eee eee te ee A 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 


Modern Industries 


Industrial educationerol Gases ee ee ee ee ee ee 
A Study of Modern Industries 


201 


Minimum Credits 


6 


10 


24 
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Physics 8 
Physies 201. 20236 be a OP | irae aie ee Ne, CU ic hae ie ree a eek eae (8-3) 4 
College Physics 
PY SCS 722 ve ae rs Rd Ee Ne Ne see eee are (38-3) 4 


College Physics 


MILITARY TRAINING 
Military or Air Science 4 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The courses listed below are the basic ones required by the Vocational 
Division of the Texas Education Agency for a vocational certificate. 


General Requirements 9 

Dok hotoyrrey ty teow Ors qo cerene Vong y Ab): eel ee per a eases Te ae ae pee ee acne ee oe (8-0) 3 
Development and Practice in Industrial Education 

Industrial: WaticaGion 23 O17 pee eee ee ae eee ee (2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching and Class Management 

Industrial WawCAa tion is lice cere skeet ee pes ne (2=0))smees 
Course Making 

Industrial Mducationy 4240 toes tse on ewe ee aes eee ed (di=2) 82 


Organization of Instructional Material. 
Additional courses and related fields are listed below 
depending upon the certificate desired. 


For Vocational Industrial Shop Teachers 6 
Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects 


Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization 
and Management into Industrial Schools 
Or 6 


For Part-Time Cooperative Training Coerdinators 6 
Follow-up, Visitation, and Coordination 
in Part-Time Schools 
Related subjects in part-time 
cooperative programs 


Supervised Teaching 6 
Other general education courses suited to the needs of the student 8 
ELECTIVE 
To be approved by the Head of the Department 27 
TOTAL CREDITS 145 
ELECTIVES 


(Same as for Industrial Distribution, see page 198.) 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial engineering is the science of production. Just as the other 
branches of engineering use the laws of the physical sciences in the design 
and operation of a product, so does industrial engineering apply these same 
laws to the design, selection, and operation of the plant in which this product 
is produced. A major distinction between industrial engineering and other 
branches is that the industrial engineer must consider not only the behavior 
of inanimate objects as they are governed by physical laws, but also must in- 
clude in his plan the behavior of people as they operate together in organiza- 
tions, whether these organizations be simple or complex. 


Although usually the industrial engineer is concerned with the production 
of a manufactured article, the same principles of scientific analysis, planning, 
and control which are effective in this field have been found to be quite useful 
in any activity where a large number of people work together. Thus, indus- 
trial engineers find employment in wholesale trade, in transportation, even in 
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banks and insurance companies. Because of the increasing technical complex- 
ity of today’s manufacturing operations, there is a rapidly increasing demand 
the graduate woh plans to make his career that of production control and 
supervision. 


Four-Year Curriculum 


The four-year curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in in- 
dustrial engineering fills the above need by providing training in the basic en- 
gineering subjects of mathematics, physics, drawing, chemistry, and mechan- 
ics which are common to most engineering curricula. Beyond this, it gives 
students training in manufacturing processes, setting time standards, produc- 
tion control, quality control, tool engineering, cost analysis, factory design, 
industrial relations, and operations research. This combination well equips 
the graduate who plans to make his career that of production control and 
supervision. 


Five-Year Curriculum 


Since there is an insistent and growing demand for men versed in the 
fundamentals of other branches of engineering and also in the fundamentals 
of executive control, there are offered five-year curricula designed for stu- 
dents who wish training in industrial and in aeronautical, chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical, or petroleum engineering. Thus, in five years the student 
may complete the requirements for two Bachelor of Science degrees, one in his 
preferred specialty of engineering and the other in the field of industrial en- 
gineering. The completion of the requirements for these two degrees should 
admirably prepare the engineering graduate for rapid advancement. 


Students desiring to work toward the two degrees should consult with 
the Director of Admissions and Registrar or the Head of the Industrial En- 
gineering Department for the course requirements. The industrial engineering 
courses may be taken either concurrently with courses in any of the above 
branches, which will enable the students to get both degrees at the same time, 
or may be taken after the first degree is granted. Ordinarily two semesters 
of additional work are sufficient to complete the requirements for the second 
degree in industrial engineering. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Einglishe 203 pvc ce eee ee (2-0) 2 BUCONO IMIG 208 saterek coca cesta rss coe cetecseese (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
13 OT ty op 8 WY ape eer are re een Ot ye an cE (3-0) 3 Government 3060.2 22 Pot ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States American National Government 
Mathematics; 307 to. en et eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics (elective*) _..................... 3 
Calculus Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Machine Production Techniques 
Manufacturing Processes Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ............. (3-0) 3 Engineering Mechanics 
Engineering Mechanics Military or Air Science-..................:..... (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Physics) =220 3 ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Machine Production Techniques Modern Physics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 ......00.000.000000..... (0-2) R 
Phy si¢s; 21932807 ee nen eeeceae (3-3) 4 — 
Sound, Light, Electricity 18 
Physical Education 201 |... (0-2) R 


*To be selected from Mathematics 308, 414, or 417, 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Business Administration 409 ............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 430 .............. (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles Cost Accounting Survey 
Industrial Engineering 302 .......2........ (1-2) 2 Civil” Engineering °305 =) (3-0) 3 
Production Engineering Mechanics of Materials 
Industrial Engineering 414 00000000000... (2-3) $3 Civil Engineering 315 2.2.22 (0-2) 1 
Statistical Control of Quality Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Industrial Engineering 458 ......00000..... (3-2) 4 English 401.22 SS ee (0-2) 1 
Programming of Digital Computers Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Industrial Engineering 404 -........0.... (2-3) 3 
Thermodynamics Motion and Time Study 
Mechanical Engineering 337 —-.......... (0-3) 1 Industrial Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 
Kinematic Drawing Manufacturing Costs 
_ Mechanical Engineering 344 _............ (3-0) 3 
17 Fluid Mechanics 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 307 ....002......... (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 308 ........-~.... (2-3) 3 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
Bnelish 301 eee ye ee eres (3-0) 3 Industria] Engineering 412 __............ (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 415 ................ (1=3)0 7-2 Industrial Engineering 416 .._............ (1-6) 3 
Production Control Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 453 ........0.... (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 485 ................ 2 
Tool Engineering Special Problems in 
Mechanical Engineering 340 ............. (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 
Physical Metallurgy Technical Elective ........................——...- 3 
Technical ]Elective (22 2 Elective (Humanities) ................-.22-...-- 3 
17 17 
For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Econonviics 22036 ee eee (3-0) 3 English:203) 233) Soe eee (2-0) 2 
Principles of Economics Introduction to Literature 
Government.-c06¢-0 ee eee (3-0) 3 History, 106) 2-33 2 eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of the United States 
Mathematicsii21 0p ee ee (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 202 ................ 2-0) 2 
Calculus Introduction to Industrial 
Mechanical Engineering 201 . ............ (0-3) 1 Engineering 
Manufacturing Processes Mathematics. 307: 3.2222... eee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Caleulus 
Engineering Mechanics Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Machine Production Techniques 
Machine Production Techniques Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Engineering Mechanics 
Physices?.219)=) eee ae ee (3-3) 4 Military or Air Science ...............2........ (0-3) 1 
Sound, Light, Electricity Physics): 220520 ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 —....0000.0.00..2000... (0-2) R Modern Physics 
a Physical Education 202 __...............22..0.. (0-2) R 
19 — 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) | 3 Business Administration 430 —............ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles Cost Accounting Survey 
Industrial Engineering 302 ................ 1-2) 2 Civil Engineering 305 ..................-..----- (3-0) 3 
Production Engineering Mechanics of Materials 
Industrial Engineering 414 _....000..0..... (2=3 a3 Civil Engineering 315. ...............0000....... (0-2) 1 
Statistical Control of Quality Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Industrial Engineering 458 ................ (3-2) 4 English}40 9 28. oth ee eee (0-2) 1 
Programming of Digital Computers Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Industrial Engineering 404 .........0...... (2-3) 3 
Thermodynamics Motion and Time Study 
Mechanical Engineering 337 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Engineering 420  .............. (3-0) 3 
Kinematic Drawing Manufacturing Costs 
_ Mechanical Engineering 344 __........... (3-0) 3 
17 Fluid Mechanics 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester ThernGr 

Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits 

English? o01t¢s) ess eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 

Industrial Engineering 415 ................ (1-3) 2 
Production Control 

Industrial Engineering 453 -............ (2-3) 3 
Tool Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 340  —_.......... (223) 
Physical Metallurgy 

Technical@hlectives. oo 2 

7 
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Second Semester Th Peer 
Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (2-3) 
Electrical Machinery 
Or 3 or 4 
Electrical Engineering 331 ................ (3-3) 


Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 


Industrial Engineering 412 _.............. (3-0) 3 
Labor and Industry 

Industrial Engineering 416 —.............. (1-6) 3 
Factory Layout 

Industrial Engineering 481 _............... (0-2) 1 
Seminar 

lechnical 7 Electives...) 3 

Elective (Humanities) _........................- 3 

16 or 17 


Technical Electives for 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


The student should observe that these electives may be used for obtaining 


a better background in statistics, 


accounting, or economics. 


subjects are available for those so inclined. 


Business Administration 303 —.......... (3-3) 
Statistical Method 
Business Administration 304 .............- (3-0) 


Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 


Business Administration 305 —_.......... (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 316 .............. (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 337 .............. (2-2) 
Data Processing 

Business Administration 418 ........... (3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

Business Administration 420 ..........0.. (3-0) 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 
Salesmanship 

Business Administration 446 .............. (2-0) 
Marketing Industrial Products 

Business Administration 463 .............. (2-0) 
Employee Supervision 

EicOTLOMICS Bo lane ek eee ee eee (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

FLCOMOMICS# 1a 1 Bi es es sa ac teeawee teenies (3-0) 
Economics of Labor 

RiConomics 543 tr ee (2-0) 
Government and Labor Relations 

Electrical Engineering 325. ................ (3-0) 
Electronics 

Electrical Engineering 331 ................ (3-3) 


Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 
Electrical Engineering 420 .......... .. (3-0) 
Servomechanisms and 
Control Devices 


Engineering Graphics 209 .................. (2-0) 
Nomography 

Genetics 406 see. eee (2-2) 
Statistics 


4 
3 


ere wo neo wowinsnswenwn wo wo se Ww 


Industrial Education 328 .................... (3-0) 
Industrial Accident Prevention 
Industrial Engineering 410 
Current Practices in 


Industrial Engineering 


Industrial Engineering 411 (3-0) 
Wage and Salary Control 

Industrial Engineering 485 ................ 1 to 
Special Problems in 
Industrial Engineering 

Journalisme 321 eee ee eee ee (2-2) 
Industrial Journalism 

Journalism. 406) 2 eee eee (3-0) 


Publicity and Public Relations 
Mathematics: 3085 226-2 oo eee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 


Mathematics= 4110 ee ee eee (3-0) 
Mathematical Probability 

Mathematics:41444 9 2-2 ee (3-0) 
Mathematical Statistics 

Mathematicsn4 U7 ee eee (3-3) 
Numerical Analysis 

*Mechanical Engineering 338 _......... (2-3) 


Kinematics and Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 436 _............ (3-0) 

Air Conditioning 

and Refrigeration 


Mechanical Engineering 445 _........... (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 457 —............ (3-0) 
Engineering Analysis 

Nuclear Engineering 401 .................... (3-0) 


Nuclear Engineering 
Esycholovy: 3037 ee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 
Psychologry<401 622 a ee ee (3-0) 
Industrial Psychology 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 


Some technical 


wo 


on wo *- wo wo wo wo Ww 


on wo wow WwW w 


Industrial technology prepares men for industrial positions in industrial 
relations, safety (industrial accident prevention), supervision, production, and 
employee training. Careers in safety are generally available with casualty 


insurance companies as well as with many of the larger industries. 


Among 


the positions in safety are inspectors, specialists, coordinators, directors, and 
industrial accident prevention consultants. 


*May be used for Mechanical Engineering 337 and 2 hours of technical elective. 
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The industrial technologist assists with technical details; uses tools and 
instruments; fabricates, operates and maintains; tests and performs scientific 
and technical operations; and reports on and carries out prescribed action. 
Interests and abilities determine the direction of specialization within this 
field. The graduate is awarded the Bachelor of Science degree in Industrial 
Technology. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(Same as for Industrial Distribution, see page 197.) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester ThyPrer 
Architecture™ doles ee (2-3) 3 Business Administration 305 _............ (3-0) 3 
Mechanics and Materials Business Law 
Industrial Education 308 .............-...... (3-0) 3 English; 301-2 eee (3-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Education 328 .................... (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 304 .........20000.... (2-3) 3 
Industrial Accident Prevention Applied Industrial Electricity 
Journalism 321 |. .......... AERA acta en (2-2) 5-53 Industrial Education 326 .............-...... (1-5) 3 
Industrial Journalism General Metalwork 
BleCbives sc es eee ee Oe ee 7 Industrial Engineering 302 ................ (1-2) 2 
— Production Engineering 
19 Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 
Elective: 22.2302 Vee renee 1 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Bing lish’ 4030.3 e ee oe Fe (1-2) 2 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Survey of Accounting Principles 
Industrial Education 423 —...0000.0.000..... (l= 2) a2 Government 306)2:.2 225 eee (3-0) 3 
Analysis Procedure American National Government 
Industrial Education 429 .....00....00000.... (3=0) 3 Industrial Education 438 —._...0.000000...... (2-3) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision Industrial Safety 
Industrial Education 447 0.0000... (2-3) 83 Industrial Education 481 _......000000.... (1-0) 1 
Electricity and Electronics Seminar in Industrial Education 
Psychology. 40122 ee (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 404 —......000..... (2-3) 3 
Industrial Psychology Motion and Time Study 
Flee tiv ee ee ee Ee Nees 5 Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 
— Labor and Industry 
18 Hlective 2208826 22s ee ie ee 2 
18 
ELECTIVES 


(Same as for Industrial Distribution, see page 198.) 


Curriculum in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The breadth of the field of mechanical engineering is such that extensive 
specialization in undergraduate work is impossible and undesirable. Industry 
needs mechanical engineers for such a variety of work that it is deemed wise 
to make the curriculum broad and fundamental. 


Training in habits of accurate analysis and logical thinking, the pre- 
requisites of a good engineer, is emphasized. 


Fundamental theory courses are supplemented by laboratory work in pat- 
tern making, foundry, machining, welding, and experimentation. Laboratory 
courses are designed to instruct in methods rather than to develop extensive 
skills. 


Some specialization is possible in that during the senior year the student 
may elect courses in such fields as air conditioning, automotive engineering, 
internal combustion engines, turbines, marine engineering, and data process- 
ing. 
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The work of professional mechanical engineers varies from general engi- 
neering to highly specialized fields. It logically falls under design, construc- 
tion and erection, operation and maintenance, research, administration, and 


sales. 


Design engineers may find their work to be that of original design of 
machines and associated equipment; design of operating assemblies of ma- 
chines and equipment commercially available for desired manufacturing, or 
process jobs; redesign of existing equipment to make possible changes, to im- 
prove economy, safety, and appearance. 


Construction and erection engineers may be responsible for assembling 
and fabricating entire plants and putting them into operation. They must be 
able to use engineering drawings, plans and specifications, and to do supple- 
mentary design work. 

Operation and maintenance engineers are in charge of plant performance 
and upkeep. They must be capable of securing profitable operation and of the 
supervision of plant personnel. 

Research engineers are called on for an endless variety of investigations. 
They must have inquiring minds, initiative, patience, thorough knowledge of 
the fields in which they work, and the ability to analyze and correlate the re- 
sults obtained. For the research man, graduate study is recommended. 


Many engineers who have the leadership ability, personality, tact, and 
initiative become administrators ard executives. 


Sales engineers are probably as much in demand as any other group. 


Among the industries that employ a large number of mechanical engi- 
neers are: air conditioning, aircraft, automotive, chemical, power, petroleum, 
refrigeration, and general manufacturing. 


For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Ther or Second Semester Th Pr Cr 

Ferro listi 32088 tes ete te (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 206 ..............W.... (0-3) art 
Introduction to Literature Plane Surveying 

ETT Gh | te ad tea ae Se Sanh eaten (3-0) 3 HCcOnOmica 20900 ue rete se er ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Principles of Economics 

Mathematics 90 Gi -cc. ct ee 3-0) 3 Government 306 .0...........cecccceceeeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Calculus American National Government 

Mechanical Engineering 201 ............ (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 202 _............ (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes Manufacturing Processes 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (O53) 
Engineering Mechanics Machine Production Techniques 

Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (9=0),.59 
Machine Production Techniques Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ...................-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ....................... (0-328 

Jad hdc} Cals ee A A Ripe eee eee ope et en es ae (3-3) 4 Physics 2209e ws ee ee ee ee (9-3)4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 

Physical Education 201 ....................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 

18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Civil Engineering 305 .....~..............-.. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 (3.9) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Machinery 

Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 328 _........... (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Thermodynamics 

Borie lish) 23 0 nos 2 oe Bececeee eete (2-0) 2 Mechanical Engineering 338 _............ (223) 3 
Introduction to Logica] Discourse Kinematics and Machine Design 

Fonglish :' 400 oo.)-¢ cs ccctes eee ote sensccartonices (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 340 (2-3) 13 
Publie Speaking Physical Metallurgy 

histhematics .. 308. Sie eee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 344 2... (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Fluid Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering PY tel (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 _...__.. (1-3) 2 
Thermodynamics Engineering Laboratory 

16 17 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Ther Or 
Industrial Engineering 401 .............. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 331 ................ (3-3) 4 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Theory and Application 
Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 of Electron Tubes 
Engineering Laboratory Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (GSD) 2? Power Engineering 
Machine Design Mechanical Engineering 446 ............. (2-3) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 459 .............. (3-0) 2 ad Machine Design 
Mechanical Vibration Mechanical Engineering 481 .............. (0-2) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 461 .............. (3-0) 3 Seminar 
Heat Transfer Technical Elective —.....00000.0.0.022.00000022... 3 
Technical Elective  ............22......2..-c000-0 3 Elective (Humanities) ...........-22000000.... 3 
17 17 
For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Civil Engineering 206 ..............00..0.0 .(0-3) 1 English (210 230.52 ee (2-0) 2 
Plane Surveying Introduction to Logica] Discourse 
Economics: =203 (2 oe eee (3-0) 3 History ©1060 S22 eee 3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics History of the United States 
Eriglish<:203 ee ied oe eae (2-0) 2 Mathematics 307)... eee 3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Calculus 
Mathematics, 21053 ee ee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Calculus Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 310 ............. (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science -...................... (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques Physics\:220) 4.23 a eee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ......................(0-3) 1 Modern Physics 
PHYSICS) 219 mice eee ee sore (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 ..........0.002......... (0-2) R 
Sound, Light, Electricity — 
Physical Education 201 ...............000...... (0-2) R 18 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 305 _....00000000000.... (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 — ............(2-3) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 328 .............. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Thermodynamics 
English 340 le2 Se eee eee (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 338 .......... (2-3) 3 
Public Speaking Kinematics and Machine Design 
Government <30620 = et are ee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 -............ (2=3) 5-3 
American National Government Physical Metallurgy 
Mathematics{308 23 oe (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 344 _.......... (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Fluid Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 327 _............ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 
Thermodynamics Engineering Laboratory 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Industrial Engineering 401 .............. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 331 ................ (3-3) 4 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Theory and Application 
Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (i=3}) 52 of Electron Tubes 
Engineering Laboratory Geography 401 ........... CW EER aie ite (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 445 _............. (2=3))sae International Political Geography 
Machine Design Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 459 __........... (3-0) 3 Power Engineering 
Mechanical Vibration Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 38 
Mechanical Engineering 461 ............. (3-0) 3 Machine Design 
Heat Transfer Mechanical Engineering 481 .............. (0-2) 1 
Technical Elective ...............00....-2-202..... 3 Seminar 
ay Technical Elective .............0000002....22..... 3 
1 — 
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Technical Electives for 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial Engineering 458 —............. (3-2) 4 Mechanical Engineering 432 .............. (3-0) 3 
Programming of Digital Computers Automotive Engineering 
Mathematics. 4)i 7] 22.2 (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 436 .............. (3-0) 
Numerical Analysis Air Conditioning 
Mechanical Engineering 409 .............. (2-3) 3 and Refrigeration 
Structure and Properties of Alloys Mechanical Engineering 457 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 410 .............. (3-0) 3 Engineering Analysis 
Internal Combustion Engines Mechanical Engineering 485 __.......... 2 to 5 
Mechanical Engineering 414 .............. (3-0) 3 Advanced Problems in 
Steam and Gas Turbines Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 420 ._............ (3-0) 3 Nuclear Engineering 401 __................. (3-0) 3 
Marine Engineering Nuclear Engineering 


Curricula in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


The curricula in petroleum engineering are intended to prepare students 
for the petroleum industry and particularly for those branches which have 
to do with drilling, production, and transportation of petroleum as well as 
with the natural gas industry. 


Four courses in petroleum engineering are available to the students in 
this department: (1) a regular four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering, 
which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science; (2) a five-year curriculum in 
petroleum engineering, which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Petroleum En- 
gineering; (3) a five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—geological en- 
gineering, which leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in both Petroleum Engi- 
neering and Geological Engineering; (4) a five-year curriculum in petroleum 
engineering—mechanical engineering, which leads to Bachelor of Science de- 
grees in both Petroleum Engineering and Mechanical Engineering. 


In addition to these specific degree programs, five-year combination de- 
gree curricula may be arranged, such as petroleum engineering—general busi- 
ness, petroleum engineering—chemical engineering, petroleum engineering— 
industrial engineering, or petroleum engineering—English for one desiring a 
broader educational background. Those desiring the five-year combination 
degree curricula in petroleum engineering and another field should contact the 
Head of the Petroleum Engineering Department for assistance in planning 
the course of study. 


Four-Year Curriculum 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


The four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering includes sufficient 
training in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering to prepare the grad- 
uate for the application of engineering principles to the petroleum industry. 
Courses in geology give an understanding of the geological structures and con- 
ditions favorable for petroleum deposits. To the basic subjects are added 
courses in petroleum engineering which illustrate the application of engineer- 
ing principles to the type of problems met in the petroleum industry and which 
also give some understanding of the technique of the industry. Emphasis is 
placed on thorough grounding in the fundamental rather than on application 
to particular problems. 
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For classes entering in September 1962 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Thyerer Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Geology: 2 01 ce ee ee een ae (3-0) 3 Chemistry (2070) [ic See ee (2-3) 3 
General Geology Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology 2207 ick cree Sees ee eae (2-6) 4 Geology: 210 <22)2 22 cA8 8 Aaa etter (3-3) 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 
Mathematics: 30 te nce eee (3-0) 3 History (106 (0.0 eee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 
Py Sits 5219 eae eet eee (3-3) 4 Physics :(220)22.20 5. fee ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 °....................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........000000000.. (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry. 3235 eee eae (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 305 .............. (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Civil Engineering 305  _.................cecseee (3-0) 3 Mathematics’ (3082.00) eae ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Differential Equations 
Geology? 312%... 2 ee ee eK (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Structural Geology Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ._............ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (3-0) 3 
— Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 ........-_.... (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
a eg 
SENIOR YEAR 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 English-:401 05.0.) eee (0-2) 1 
Drilling and Production Design Public Speaking 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Government 306 92.08.2125... 2232 (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 8 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 8 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Property Management 
and Transportation Petroleum Engineering 414 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 438 _...... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 Reservoir Engineering 
Reservoir Engineering Elective (Humanities) —_......000000000.... 6 
Elective (Humanities) ............2........... 3 fuss 
Elective ye eee eee 3 17 
17 
For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964-65 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Ghemistry--225) ee eee 2-0) 2 Chemistry, 207i 33 2 eee (2-3) 8 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology {200 See ioe eae eae 3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 208 ................... (1-3) 2 
General Geology Topographic Surveying 
Geology: 7,207. eee ee hee (2-6) 4 Geology 210%): aie ee eee (3-3) 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 
Mathematics:) 210 342.202. Score (3-0) 3 Mathematics:307) (220 ee eee (320)3 
Calculus Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 _............ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .............. (0-3) 1 
Physics:2195 222 2 ae ee (3-3) 4 Physies?:2205 2235 Bei ye i ee ae (3-3): 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 0000000022... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _........ (0-2) R 
20 20 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Pheer Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry: 323 ere (3-3) 4 COOMBS ERY 75320 vegies cchatnocss cleat cee (3-5) ee 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Givil Engineering 305 ee .(3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (a-a) Es 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Geology slte ee eee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Structural Geology Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323  ........... (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory ] 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (3-0) 3 
— Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Historyieol oe ee eee ee (o-0) NS Eniglish=401 (2.5.2 eee (0-2)ert 
The United States, Public Speaking 
1901 to the Present Govéernment:3062- 4.) (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 405 _.....0002..... (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Engineering 402 ............... (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ......0......... (Ted) 2 Petroleum Property Management 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Engineering 414 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (CEUHY 
and Transportation Reservoir Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 415 —_........... (0-3) 1 Elective (Humanities) _........................ 6 
Measurements Laboratory — 
Petroleum Engineering 428 _.............. (2-0) 2 17 
Reservoir Engineering 
Elective (Humanities) —................0...... 3 
17 


Five-Year Curriculum 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petro!eum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering is designed to provide 
a broader educational background. This curriculum contains all the courses 
included in the four-year curriculum and courses in psychology, accounting, 
English, economics, business, geography, and advanced mathematics. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 


SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, SENIOR, AND FIFTH YEARS 


(A revised curriculum for these years will appear 
in the next issue of this catalogue.) 


For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, 1964-65, and 1965-66 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


(GNIS EX Vio 2D ees sons tee sone eee (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Analysis 

Geolowyar2 01) 825 a eee eee 3-0) 
General Geology 

Geolory, 20 7a 8 faee be ecee eee (2-6) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Mathematics) (210 —= =] 22 =e 3-0) 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 —............ (3-0) 


Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ......................... (0-3) 


Phystes 219 rs 20s ee. cores ee en ee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 —.....200022-220000.... (0-2) 


2 


Sly pm co co m 


Chemistrys: 207s ee ee ee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering 208 .......00000.............. (1-3) 

Topographic Surveying 
Geology 210 ........ Se on ee Le ee (3-3) 
Historical Geology 


Mathematics. $07) #25. © eee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 313 _............ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military, on Air sciences. =e (0-3) 

PIV SICS. 2a re ere cee eye pee (3-3) 


Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 


on wo - YY W 


44 = pe 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry232300 3 ee ees (3-3) 4 Chemistry (3245-53203. eee ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305. .......2............ (3-0) 3 English -210 5... ee (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Civil; Engineering: 315). ee (0-3) 1 English: 403) 23 2 eee (12) 2 
Strength of Materials Laboratory Speaking for Professional Men 
Eng lishs-203 etn ii os Sea ee ee (2-0) 2 Geology 312)... ee eee (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Literature Structural Geology 
Mathematics 308 2082 ees (3-0) 3 History..315') 2 ee ee (3-9) 3 
Differential Equations The United States, 1901 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 to the Present 
Thermodynamics Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
— Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
17 —_ 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 _............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
ECONOMICS + 203" os Sonn ee eee. Bee (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 ................ 223) 23 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0). 2 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock Properties 
Bnelish 301 see ee eee ee (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Rock and Fluid Properties 
English: (S20 -ce eae ee See (1-0) 1 Laboratory 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 _............. (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312 ___......... (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Well Logging 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Elective (Humanities) ......................... 4 
7 17 
FIFTH YEAR 
Georraphys 40 Tae ee en ee ee (3-0) 3 Government -3065.2...233:-2 2 ee (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 __............ (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 414 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement Reservoir Engineering 
and Transportation Psy. chology.303. 2 3. eee ae (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Psychology for Technical Students 
Measurements Laboratory *Technical Elective. 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 _.............. (2-6) 2 Elective (Humanities) _..................... 3 
Reservoir Engineering — 
Elective (Humanities) .......................--- 3 17 
17 


Five-Year Curriculum in 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field 


Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


operations or 


The five-year petroleum engineering—geological engineering course in- 
cludes all of the subjects given in the four-year petroleum engineering course 


and all of the subjects in the four-year geological engineering course. 


This 


combination five-year course is intended to give a student interested in geol- 
ogy a background in engineering and the application of geology and engineer- 


ing to the petroleum industry. 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416 or 419. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 
SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, SENIOR, AND FIFTH YEARS 
(A revised curriculum for these years will appear 
in the next issue of this catalogue.) 
For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, 1964-65, and 1965-66 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Mo oo Oo Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Englishec3le0tecson ee (3-0) 3 OCTET A peel Kip Sasa ee Beeler ee ea (2-3) 3 
Survey of English Literature Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology.020 lhe ee (3-0) 3 Geolorya2 04 ee ee (1-3) 2 
General Geology Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geolowye2 02 ee ee eee (2-6) 4 SRL OO § gerd) hess ERs DS Sora ee (3-3) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy Historical Geology 
Geology:.2 094 ie eee ee eee (0-3) 1 History2) 1065. ee ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Field Work History of the United States 
Mathematics) 210) 2) (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 30 jas ee ee -0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
PY SICSe VOte te ee ek nea (3-3) 4 Physics#220 gee ee ea (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201  ..................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
19 20 
SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemisttyaece ode ee eee (2-0) 2 Geologyes0Ge. 3 ee eee (3-3) 4 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Stratigraphy 
Civilebneinéering. 208) = ....n.2n ee 1-3) | 2 Geologyui3 12S ee ee te (2-3) 3 
Topographic Surveying Structural Geology 
Geolorya c0 3 eee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Petrography and Petrology Engineering Mechanics 
Geolor yas 0p et en he et eee (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology Thermodynamics 
EOLO LVS LO met en eee ee (2-3) 3 Elective (Humanities) ..........000000000....... 3 
Principles of Sedimentation — 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 17 
Engineering Mechanics 
17 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 3800, Field Geology, credit 6 
SENIOR YEAR 
GUHEMISCrVS 23 jy fae ee (3-3) 4 Chemistryi 3244 ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
GivilBEngimecring 305 8. (3-0) 3 Economics 3203822. 34 ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Principles of Economics 
Geophysics (435 (5, 2b eee (3-3) 4 Be lish 40 eto Ce ae a ee (0-2) 1 
Principles of Geophysical Public Speaking 
Exploration Geology or Geophysics Elective* ........ 3 
Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 306 —.............. (2-0) 2 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 .......000.... (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (3-0) 3 
a Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 ............... (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
18 


*To be selected from: 


Geology 304, 409, 428, 443; Geophysics 436, 446. 
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RIP THY DAR 
First Semester Ehye rr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 Geology, 433452) 4a 2 Tie ee (0-6) 2 
Electrical Circuits and Machines Field Geology 
Geolosy=24040 22 ee eee (2-3) 3 Geology. 482223 ee (1-0) 1 
Geology of Petroleum Seminar 
Geology <48 25 {Gs ih ge ee ee eee (1-0) 1 Geology or Geophysics Elective* ..... 3 
Seminar Government 306 2... 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 405 —.............. (229/38 American National Government 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Engineering 402 |.............. (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ............... (1-3) 2 Petroleum Property Management 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Engineering 414 _............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
and Transportation Reservoir Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 — 
Measurements Laboratory 16 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 


Reservoir Engineering 


Five-Year Curriculum in 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—mechanical engineer- 
ing leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in both Petroleum Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering. The scope of the work in the petroleum industry is 
so broad and so varied that it is desirable for the man who expects to enter 
this field to have a very comprehensive training. This course is designed to 
give such breadth of training by including the essential courses in both the 
petroleum and mechanical curricula. The production, transportation, and re- 
fining of oil involve the generation and utilization of power, the design and 
operation of mechanical equipment, the principles of heat transfer, and the 
handling of men and finances. Thus, a five-year curriculum combining the 
two courses was deemed desirable. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 182) 


SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, SENIOR, AND FIFTH YEARS 


(A revised curriculum for these years will appear 
in the next issue of this catalogue.) 


For classes graduating in 1962-63, 1963-64, 1964-65, and 1965-66 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry: $225: 126 ee eee (2-0) 2 Chemistry; 207.33. ee es (2-3) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Geology. (201 6 a eee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 208 ............00000...... x (l=s) 2 
General Geology Topographic Surveying 

Geology 2OTaa etre eee a (2-6) 4 Geology: 2102 cee re ea ie ee ed (3-3) 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 

Mathematics: 210°) cL eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics (3070-35 eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) $ Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .........000............ (0-3) 1 

Physies 2 19 oe ee eee nace ree (3-3) 4 Phy sies": 22021302 fo eee ee te een (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ............0.00000..... (0-2) R 

20 20 


*To be selected from: Geology 304, 409, 423, 4483; Geophysics 4386, 446. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
First Term Second Term 
Economics 203 ue oe ee ee: (9-0) 3 Geography740 ly eee (9-0) 3 
Principles of Economics International Political Geography 
History 106 Ee ee (9-0) 3 Government: 306023) 37 Si ee roel (9-0) 3 
History of the United States American National Government 
6 6 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Cr 
Chemistry 323222. eee (3-3) 4 Ghemistry#e324 sae 5 ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305°. 222 (3-0) 3 Bie lish: #2 07m te ee es (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Report Writing and Correspondence 
English 220392 ere es Oo eee ee (2-0) 2 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Literature Manufacturing Processes 
Mathematicsws0Syr 2 oe eae eee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Differential Equations Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 328 .............. (3-0) 3 
Manufacturing Processes Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 338 ._............. (2-3) 3 
Machine Production Techniques Kinematics and Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 3 
Thermodynamics Physical Metallurgy 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 307 ............... (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 308  ~..............(2-3) 3 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
elise 0b aeeerts soc ee (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Fluid Mechanics 
COLO LY Ad Lame an ta. eee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology Machine Design 
Industrial Engineering 401 —.............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 482 .............. (0-2) 1 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 445 ............. (223 )ee3 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Machine Design Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 _............. (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ...........-.. (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 _............. (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (3-0) 3 
_ Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
17 
FIFTH YEAR 
Mechanical Engineering 40373222 (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 404 __.......... (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 461 ._............ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (3-0) 3 
Heat Transfer _ Power Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 405 .............. (2-2) 3 Mechanical Engineering 459 .............. (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Mechanical Vibration 
Petroleum Engineering 409R. ah oe (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 414 __............ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Production Engineering 
and Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory *Technical® Elective. 2.522)... 4. 3 
Petroleum Engineering 428 _............ (2-0) 2 Sx 
Reservoir Engineering 18 
*Technical Electives. =... 3 
19 
*From Mechanical Engineering Approved List. 
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Electives in 
ENGINEERING* 


Students with the proper prerequisites may choose their general electives 
from the list below. Other courses are available to the student upon recom- 
mendation of department heads and the approval of the Dean of Engineering. 


I. Humanities—Social Science 


uf 


Architecture 339, 340, 439, 440; English 212, 231, 232, 315, 316, 321, 
322, 327, 328, 334, 336, 340, 350, 371, 375; Geography 204, 312.2401 
Liberal Arts 201, 301, 304; Psychology 207, 301, 308, 305, 401, 403; 
Sociology 205, 206, 311, 314, 315, 320, 412, 418. 


Economics: Any course offered by the Department. 


History and Government: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course 
offered by the Department. 


Modern Languages: Any course offered by the Department. 


Religious Education: Any course, but not more than 4 semester hours 
may be counted. 


II. Others 


ab 


=! 


Civil Engineering 406, 408, 4385, 448, 457, 473; Electrical Engineering 
331, 457; Engineering Graphics 221; English 301, 309; Geology 201 
or 205; Health Education 216; Industrial Education 328, 429; Indus- 
trial Engineering 401, 411, 412, 414, 458; Journalism 304, 311, 315, 
3821, 406; Oceanography 401; Physical Education 210, 221. 


Air Science: Any junior or senior course offered by the Department. 
Biology: Any course, but not more than 7 hours of freshman courses. 


Business Administration: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course 
offered by the Division. 


Chemistry: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course offered by the 
Department. 


Mathematics: Any junior or senior course offered by the Department. 


Military Science: Any junior or senior course offered by the Depart- 
ment. 


Nuclear Engineering: Any course offered by the Department. 


Physics: Any junior or senior course offered by the Department. 


*Certain courses from the above list are acceptable to the Air Science and 
the Military Science Departments in partial fulfillment of the ROTC re- 
quirements. 


THE SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCES 


The participation of our government in foreign affairs makes it apparent 
that every young American must recognize his obligation for service to his 
country and should realize the necessity for coordination of his military and 
civilian careers. The Army and Air Force at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas offer ROTC courses which supplement the student’s civilian 
curriculum and offer him the opportunity of planning his civilian and military 
careers on a mutually supporting basis. 


In the words of General Eisenhower, “ROTC is a ready-made course, 
designed and perfected to develop the qualities of leadership required in both 
military and civil enterprise.” 


AIR SCIENCE 


The Air Force ROTC program is designed to develop qualities of leader- 
ship, character, and citizenship, and to prepare selected college students to be 
commissioned officers in the United States Air Force. The first Air Force 
(then Air Service) ROTC units were established in 1920 at the Universities of 
California and Illinois, at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. Today the program includes 
over 100,000 students at approximately 175 colleges and universities. 


The Air Force ROTC program, called Air Science, is divided into two 
parts. The first two years constitute the basic course and the second two 
years constitute the advanced course. Successful completion of the advanced 
course is a prerequisite for commissioning. The basic course acquaints stu- 
dents with the aerospace power concept as well as prepares them for the 
advanced course. However, since not all cadets qualify for entry into the 
advanced course, the emphasis in the basic course is on aerospace age citizen- 
ship and is intended to help all young men face the challenges of the aero- 
space age. Cadets enrolled in the basic course are deferred from draft by 
Selective Service. Enrollment in the basic course is limited to students who 
are citizens of the United States, not less than 14 years of age, physically 
qualified for military service, loyal to the United States, and of good moral 
character. Upon request, the Professor of Air Science may permit a student 
who does not meet these criteria to pursue the course for academic credit only 
or to satisfy the College requirement for military training, but the student 
must purchase the required uniform at his own expense. 


Cadets in the first year of the basic course attend class one hour a week 
and participate in leadership laboratory one hour a week. The first-year 
curriculum is designed to acquaint the cadet with the foundations of aero- 
space power; the fundamentals of aerospace science; and the mission, organi- 
zation, and operation of the USAF. Cadets in the second year of the basic 
course attend class two hours a week and leadership laboratory one hour a 
week. The second year consists of a survey of the development of aerospace 
warfare with emphasis on the principles of war, concepts of employment of 
aerospace forces, weapon systems development, and the problems and possi- 
bilities of operating in space. Professional opportunities in the USAF are 
also covered. 


Leadership training is continuous during the student’s life as an Air Force 
ROTC cadet. Classroom instruction and the leadership laboratory are both 
designed to develop to the maximum each cadet’s leadership potential and his 
knowledge of military fundamentals. Instruction in military courtesy and 
discipline will be of value in any walk of life. The common courtesies, respect 
for authority, and intelligent leadership demanded by the Air Force are the 
same qualities needed for success in civilian life. In this program the cadet 
has an opportunity to apply principles of leadership, management, and staff 
work in actual situations. 


Cadets apply for enrollment in the advanced course during their second 
year of basic air science. They take the Air Force Officer Qualification Test 
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and those who qualify are given a physical examination. Enrollment in the 
advanced course is carefully limited to students of high moral character who 
are physically qualified, who possess the necessary interest, intelligence, and 
aptitude, who have demonstrated leadership potential, and who are well quali- 
fied academically. For enrollment in the advanced course, the cadet must 
have proven himself diligent and successful in his regular studies and not 
just in his air science courses. Academic excellence is strongly encouraged. 
The purpose of this program is to supplement the student’s regular academic 
work with a program of education and training that will prepare him to ac- 
cept and discharge the responsibilities of leadership that are inherent in com- 
missioned officer positions. Graduation and a degree are prerequisites to a 
commission but the bare minimum is not acceptable. An advanced course cadet 
is a member of a select group. 


The first year of the advanced course is a study of the principles of leader- 
ship and management as they apply to Air Force problems and tasks. In- 
cluded are Air Force leadership doctrine, major socio-psychological principles 
of leadership, a consideration of the leader-follower relationship in an Air 
Force environment, and communication theory relevant to leadership. During 
the summer between the first and second years of the advanced course, the 
cadet attends a four-week summer camp on an Air Force base. Here during 
a period of intense training under close supervision, he sees the Air Force 
in operation and becomes familiar with its equipment, procedures, and sys- 
tems. The second year of the advanced course is a study of global relation- 
ship of special concern to the Air Force officer with attention to such aspects 
as weather, navigation, world political geography, and international relations. 
With the approval of the Air Force and the College, certain college courses 
have been substituted for Air Science courses with similar objectives. These 
courses are: English 210, Introduction to Logical Discourse; English 401 (or 
408), Public Speaking; History 318, International Developments since 1918; 
and Geography 401, International Political Geography. As a result, the ad- 
vanced course Air Force ROTC student now has more time available to further 
his study in his academic major. 


During his senior year, a cadet who has applied for Air Force pilot train- 
ing after graduation is given 86% hours of flight training in light aircraft 
and 36% hours of ground school. Flight training is provided at the College 
by an FAA approved flying school operator, and upon successful completion, 
the student is eligible for a private pilot’s license. 


If a student is selected for enrollment in the advanced course, he must 
agree to complete the advanced course, complete the Summer Training Unit 
during the summer between his junior and senior years, and, upon gradua- 
tion, accept a commission as an officer in the Air Force Reserve if one is 
tendered. The foregoing becomes an integral part of his degree requirements 
from the College. He must also agree to serve on active duty for not less 
than four years after being commissioned, or, if applying for flight training 
either as a pilot or as a navigator, must agree to serve on active duty for 
not less than four years after completion of basic flight training. Advanced 
course cadets are deferred from draft by Selective Service. They receive 
approximately $500.00 from the Air Force during their two years in the 
program. This is in addition to their pay and travel allowances received in 
connection with their attendance at the Summer Training Unit. 


Upon completion of the advanced course and graduation from College, 
students are commissioned as second lieutenants in the United States Air 
Force Reserve. Distinguished graduates are eligible to receive commissions 
in the Regular Air Force. 


The Air Force ROTC program is administered by the Department of Air 
Science, which is an integral part of the College. All instructors are active 
duty officers assigned to the College by the United States Air Force. De- 
tails on courses offered are set forth under the departmental listing in this 
catalogue. Information desired may be obtained by writing directly to the 
Professor of Air Science. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a reserve commission, 
the Army relies upon this source for half of the new Regular Army Officers 
appointed each year. The Army program is a general military science cur- 
riculum, and under the Distinguished Military Graduate program, interested 
cadets can apply for and be granted regular commissions upon graduation. 
Those students selected must be outstanding in military aptitude and academic 
proficiency. They will be tendered the same type of commission given grad- 
uates of the United States Military Academy, West Point, New York. Many 
A. and M. graduates who received their commissions under this program are 
now actively pursuing Army careers. 


Branch assignments for regular and reserve commissions will be made 
by the Department of the Army. These branch assignments will be based 
on the curriculum of the student’s major field of study, student preference, 
leadership, and technical qualifications. Students will select three branches 
in order of preference. If a student is physically qualified for a commission 
in the combat branches, one of the three branches selected must be a combat 
arm. 


THE ARMY COMBAT ARMS 


The mission of the entire Army is to support the fighting teams on the 
battle lines—the men who get there first. These teams are made up of In- 
fantry, Armor, Artillery, Engineers, and Signal Corps. 


INFANTRY. Post World War II hostilities have illustrated again that 
the Infantry officer is the key to success in battle. He is the bulwark of 
Americanism whose steadfastness is the true measure of our national se- 
curity. 


As the lives of our fighting men are more highly valued than the equip- 
ment of war, competent leadership is imperative. To meet this need, the 
U.S. Infantry officer has developed throughout our history to his present sta- 
tus of personnel management specialist in addition to his tactical proficiency. 
He undergoes a career-long balanced program of training that includes fine 
service schools and the best civilian colleges as well as service in both com- 
mand and staff capacities. Full utilization of these opportunities, combined 
with maximum individual effort, results in a well rounded officer capable of 
effective performance in this most challenging career field. 


No special academic course is necessary for commission in the Infantry. 


ARMOR. Armor is the combat arm with characteristics and capabilities 
especially designed for offensive action. The role of Armor on today’s battle- 
field is the conduct of highly mobile ground warfare, primarily offensive in 
nature, and characterized by a predominance of mounted combat. Armored 
units concentrate their firepower at the decisive area of action to lead or ac- 
company Infantry in destroying the enemy. This role is performed by the 
armored division, armored cavalry regiment, separate armor groups, and the 
armor elements of infantry and airborne divisions. Officers serving with 
Armor may anticipate rewarding assignments in these units, which provide 
valuable experience in working with men, machines, and weapons. ‘Today’s 
modern Armor combines newly acquired mobility, firepower, and shock action 
with the traditional dash and daring of the old Cavalry to produce a fast, hard- 
hitting team that truly earns its name as “The Combat Arm of Decision.” 


ARTILLERY. Artillery is the combat branch which is primarily con- 
cerned with the employment and firing of cannon in warfare. Its armament 
includes many types of guns, howitzers, rockets and guided missiles, all de- 
signed to enhance the destructive potential of the army against hostile tar- 
gets on the ground, in the air, and on the water. 


To combat these diversified targets, Artillery is comprised of two general 
types—Field Artillery and Air Defense Artillery—each type being armed 
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with weapons and equipment commensurate with its combat responsibilities. 
Many of these weapons deliver an atomic warhead. 


With the advent of rockets and guided missiles, an even wider field is be- 
ing opened for the Artilleryman. Varieties of rockets and guided missiles, 
such as the Nike and the Redstone, have been developed for the use of the 
Artillery in coping with the higher speeds and altitudes of modern aircraft 
and greater ranges to ground targets. The field is open for employment of 
electronic equipment which will cause rockets to locate and automatically di- 
rect themselves to targets at extremely high altitudes, speeds, and ranges. 


No special academic course is required for commission in the Artillery, 
although a demonstrated aptitude for mathematics is desirable. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. The Corps of Engineers is both a com- 
bat arm and a technical service of the Department of the Army. In addition 
it has a civil mission, This multiple function presents a challenging and 
varied career for Engineer officers. Engineer military operation is world- 
wide, embracing most fields of engineering and construction practices in high- 
ly diversified geographical and political areas. 


The civil works function of the Corps of Engineers is supervised directly 
by the Congress of the United States and includes river and harbor develop- 
ments, flood control, canals, dams, and relief work in disaster areas. 


To be commissioned in the Corps of Engineers a student must pursue a 
course which leads to a degree in engineering, technical or other scientific 
field. 


THE SIGNAL CORPS. The Signal Corps is both a combat arm and a 
technical service of the Department of the Army. As a combat arm, its mis- 
sion is to provide the communications network for all military operations from 
Department of the Army Headquarters to the front lines. This service is per- 
formed in peace and in war by the most practical and efficient means con- 
sistent with modern developments. As a technical service, its mission is to 
develop, procure, and maintain equipment used for such fields as electronics, 
avionics, meteorology, photography, and television. This service includes the 
engineering, installation, operation, and maintenance of fixed Army communi- 
cations and training of signal specialists. Signal communications are the 
nerve system of the Army which enables coordination of effort by all branches. 


Signal corps requirements for officers exist in the following fields: Com- 
munications, Electronics, and Electrical Engineering; Physics, Mathematics, 
Meteorology; Automatic Data Processing Systems; Operations Research; Busi- 
ness Administration; Personnel Management; Education; Comptrollership; 
Motion Picture and Television Production. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICES 


ARMY SECURITY AGENCY. The mission of the Army Security Agency 
is related to the application of procedures designed to insure smooth function- 
ing of the Army’s world-wide electrical communication facilities, and to deny 
to unauthorized persons access to information which might be detrimental to 
the national defense. In the United States Army Reserve, there is a separate 
branch designated the Army Security Reserve even though in the active Army 
the Army Security Agency is not a branch of the service. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in Army Secur- 
ity Agency, though it is desirable that a majority of the personnel have a 
technical background in such fields as electronics, mathematics, and allied 
phases of engineering. 


THE CHEMICAL CORPS. The Chemical Corps is charged with the in- 
vestigation, research, design, and development of chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare items. It is concerned with smoke and incendiary ma- 
terials, toxic gases, all war gas defense appliances, and biological warfare and 
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radiological defense activities. It furnishes advice to all elements of the 
Department of Defense on chemical and biological warfare and radiological de- 
fense. It is responsible for the supervision of training of the army in chem- 
ical and biological warfare and radiological defense. 


To be commissioned in the Chemical Corps, a student must be pursuing 
a course which leads to a degree in a scientific or engineering field, with 
preference for the chemical, biological, and mechanical arts and sciences. 


THE ORDNANCE CORPS. The Ordnance Corps provides the Armed 
Forces of our country with material for firepower and mobility—rifles, ma- 
chine guns, artillery, ammunition, tanks, and trucks. Ordnance material 
ranges from time pieces to radar controlled automatic antiaircraft guns; from 
jeeps to ponderous tank transporters; from pistol cartridges to guided mis- 
siles. 


Ordnance officers perform work closely related with business and indus- 
try. They must be businessmen, but the technical nature of Ordnance Corps 
activities calls for an engineering or scientific background. 


To be commissioned in the Ordnance Corps, a student should pursue a 
course which leads to a degree in engineering, technical, or other scientific 
fields. However, degrees in business administration and management are of- 
ten accepted. 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS. One of the world’s largest business 
organizations, the Quartermaster Corps supplies over 70,000 items to a mil- 
lion men all over the globe; in time of war this may be expanded to 85,000 
items to ten million men. 


Quartermaster officers of outstanding executive caliber and of potentially 
sound business sense design, produce, test, and supply clothing for every cli- 
mate, food for every mealtime situation, and petroleum products for all pur- 
poses. These officers are at once merchants, importers, exporters, ware- 
house managers, purchasing agents, and expediters. 


Although no special academic course is required for a commission in the 
Quartermaster Corps, business administration, personnel management, food 
technology, and petroleum engineering are recommended educational fields. 


THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS. The Transportation Corps performs 
transportation functions for the Army and provides such transportation serv- 
ice to the Air Force or Navy as may be directed. Transportation officers are 
the Army’s traffic managers as well as highway and railroad executives. The 
Corps is a major Army user of large transport-type aircraft, both fixed and 
rotary wing, in the movement of essential supplies in direct support of com- 
bat units. It has over-all responsibility for the research, development, and 
logistical support of Army Aviation. Constant improvement in the move- 
ment of men and supplies throughout the world challenges the initiative, lead- 
ership, and ingenuity of transportation officers in command or staff capaci- 
ties, many of which are closely allied with civilian occupations. 


Although no special academic course is required for a commission in the 
Transportation Corps, business administration, economics, and engineering 
are recommended educational fields. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S CORPS. The Adjutant General’s Corps pro- 
vides military personnel management, Special Services activities, and admin- 
istrative service for the Army establishment and for other components of the 
Department of Defense. The qualified Adjutant General’s Corps officer is 
the Army’s expert in administrative and personnel matters and is a key mem- 
ber on the Commander’s Staff. 
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No special academic course is required for a commission in the Adjutant 
General’s Corps although business, commerce, and psychology are recommen- 
ded educational fields. 


FINANCE CORPS. The Finance Corps provides finance services for the 
Army and other components of the Department of Defense. The activities 
include paying military personnel, allotments for dependents of serv.ce per- 
sonnel, and paying the salaries of civilian personnel of the Army. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Finance 
Corps although business and commerce are recommended educational fields. 


MILITARY POLICE CORPS. The primary mission of the Military 
Police Corps is to assist the commander in maintenance of discipline by en- 
forcement of law and order within the military establishment. Thus military 
policemen will ordinarily be found directing military traffic, patrolling streets 
in towns where soldiers frequently congregate; investigating crimes commit- 
ted against individual soldiers, civilians, or the Army; apprehending deserters 
and personnel absent without leave; maintaining order aboard trains and 
ships; and providing security for certain types of military operations and 
installations. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Military 
Police Corps. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The principal objective of the School of Veterinary Medicine is to provide 
complete training in all the phases of veterinary medicine. The degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine is conferred upon satisfactory completion of the 
curriculum in veterinary medicine. By following Curricular Option I, the stu- 
dent may qualify after four years of study for the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Animal Science. (See Curricular Options below.) 


The School of Veterinary Medicine is composed of the Departments of 
Veterinary Anatomy, Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Veterinary Microbiol- 
ogy, Veterinary Parasitology, Veterinary Pathology, Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology, and Veterinary Public Health. The Department of Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery operates the Veterinary Hospital and Ambu- 
latory Clinics. A large proportion of the faculty from all departments is ac- 
tively engaged in research. In addition to undergraduate instruction, grad- 
uate offerings are available leading to the degrees of Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


Training is such that graduates of the School of Veterinary Medicine are 
well qualified to deal with problems of disease and disease prevention in do- 
mestic farm animals, poultry, pet animals, zoo animals, fur-bearing animals, 
and wild life. Graduates also are well qualified to administer and advise in 
the public health problems arising from intertransmission of diseases between 
man and the lower animals. Instruction and practical training are given in 
milk and meat hygiene and in the inspection of food processing plants. The 
School is accredited by the Council on Education of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 


PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The following pre-veterinary curriculum is designed to afford the student 
the best possible preparation for veterinary training. Courses marked with 
asterisks are requirements. Substitution for other courses may be made only 
with the permission of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 
PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Thi Pr Cr Second Semester Th Pr Gr 

Animal Husbandry 107 .....................--- (2=3)oma SBiolory al 01s Sw ee ee (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plant 

* Biology Tae = ee en ee (2-3) 3 * Biology 108 4s eee ee eee ee m1) (2-2) es 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 

SOMGMLIStY ysl LOL wee eke, eee ee ee (3-3) 4 * Chemistry. 102)\202 8 eee (3-3) 4 
Genera] Chemistry General Chemistry 

Pir elishh: 1 OS) oes ett ee eee ae (3-0) 3 Shnslishe 1047-3 Sk alee eee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 

eWathematicsw! 020 then. ee eee (3-0) 3 *Mathematics (103 oe) (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-2) 1 

Physical Education 101 ...............-........ (0-2) R Physicalg baucation 10205 -=. (0-2) R 

17 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

*G@hemiIstr yp ce cite ee ke (3-3) 4 * Chemistry? 22800 os ee ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 

PP AIEV ge MCICNCE 2 Opes ce cen eee eee (2-2) 3 English s2 03 eee. eae teens 8 ree (2-0) 2 
Dairying Introduction to Literature 

Binoishts2 0 teo tae eee ce es ees (2-0) 2 Mntomology> 208452... ee ee eee (2-3) $3 
Report Writing and Correspondence Veterinary Entomology 

Governmentss06 6226 2 ee (3-0) 3 HIStory LOG tee ee eee A ee (3-0) 3 

_ American National Government History of the United States 

History. LOD ts tee ee ee ere: 3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
History of the United States * Physics 2 1Go ie A ee eee ee (2-3) ine 

Military or Air Science ............0000000..... (0-3) 1 Introductory Physics 

SEV SICS ire | eee ge es ee Ee (23) eS Poultryesciences20] 22 (2-2) 3 
Introductory Physics Poultry Production 

Physical Education 201 ....................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .......:............... (0-2) R 

19 19 


NOTE: 
in Veterinary School. 


All students must complete Entomology 208 or its equivalent before the second year 
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Substantially the same pre-veterinary curriculum as that outlined above 
should be completed by students expecting to qualify for admission to the 
School of Veterinary Medicine in the minimum time (two college academic 
years). However, a student with a Bachelor of Science degree may be ad- 
mitted to the professional curriculum with certain pre-veterinary deficiencies. 
The Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine shall be the authority on these 
matters. Completion of any pre-veterinary deficiencies may be required after 
enrollment in the professional curriculum. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


Admission to the professional curriculum in veterinary medicine is grant- 
ed only for the beginning of the fall semester. Formal application must be 
filed with the Director of Admissions and Registrar between March 1 and 
May 1 of the year for which admission is sought. Accompanying the applica- 
tion form must be: complete academic records, including the preparatory 
record and college record; a record of courses in progress; a statement show- 
ing the applicant to be in good standing; and discharge certificate or certifi- 
cate of separation if the applicant has served in the Armed Forces. 


Minimum pre-veterinary requirements are 70 semester hours including: 


English composition and rhetoric 6 hours 
Biology (at least 4 hours must be zoology) 8 hours 
Inorganic chemistry 8 hours 
Mathematics 6 hours 
Organic chemistry 8 hours 
Physics 6 hours 


Completion of the pre-veterinary requirements with satisfactory grades 
is a prerequisite for admission to the first year of the professional curriculum 
in veterinary medicine or to the veterinary courses of that year. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment in the first year of the professional curriculum in veterinary 
medicine is limited by facilities of the College to a definite number each year. 
Selection within this quota is based on scholastic record and professonal ap- 
titude, and admission to the curriculum in pre-veterinary medicine does not 
carry assurance that the student will be admitted to the first year in veter- 
inary medicine. 


Limited enrollment in the professional veterinary curriculum has resulted 
in the establishment of priority groups for applicants by states of residence 
as follows: 


1. First consideration is given to qualified applicants who are residents 
of Texas and states with which Texas has a contract through the 
Southern Regional Education Board up to the limit of the quota. 


2. If the quota is not filled from priority group 1, a second group of 
qualified applicants from states of the United States which have no 
schools of veterinary medicine will be considered. 


3. If the quota is not filled from priority groups 1 and 2, a third group 
of qualified applicants will be considered from other states of the 
United States which have schools of veterinary medicine. 


4, An exceptionally qualified candidate from any state will be considered. 


CURRICULAR OPTIONS 


Three curricular options are open to students planning to study veteri- 
nary medicine. 
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Option I 

Students may qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Animal Sci- 
ence, to be conferred after four years of study. Under this option the recom- 
mended pre-veterinary curriculum and the regular veterinary curriculum are 
followed. Elective requirements must be met by completing the following 
courses: 

Agronomy 301; Economics 203; English 403; and Genetics 406. 

Substitutions for any of the courses required for this Animal Science de- 
gree may be made only with approval of the Director of Agricultural Instruc- 
tion. 


Option II 
Students may qualify for a Reserve Officer’s commission by scheduling 
advanced military or air science as electives in the first and second years of 
veterinary medicine. The number who are permitted to follow this option 
will necessarily be contingent upon the number of advanced ROTC contracts 


available. 


Option III 


Students who do not wish to qualify either for a Reserve Officer’s com- 
mission or for the Bachelor of Science degree may register for electives of 
their own choosing, subject to approval by the Dean of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


Wherever possible, the s'udent should choose his option early in the pre- 
veterinary curriculum. 


ADMISSION TO THE THIRD YEAR OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Regardless of the option chosen, a student may not be permitted to reg- 
ister for the third year of veterinary medicine unless he has completed, with 
an average grade of C or better, all work taken in the first two years of 
the veterinary curriculum. 


READMISSION 

A veterinary student who voluntarily withdraws from the College, or who 
is dropped from the rolls of the College for cause, forfeits his standing and 
must apply for readmission. A student who fails any of his veterinary cour- 
ses may be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


ELECTIVES 


Students in tke School of Veterinary Medicine who do not enroll in ad- 
vanced ROTC must complete English 403 (Speaking for Professional Men). 
The remaining 10 credit hours of elective courses must be chosen with the 
approval of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Thyerer Second Semester ThyeriCr 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 ........ (3-6) 5 Animal Husbandry $20 22202... (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Animal Nutrition and Feeding 
Genetics 93 0 lee 2. eee eee ee (3-2) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 302 W000... (0-9) 3 
Genetics Anatomy 
Veterinary Anatomy 301 .................... (0-9) 3 Veterinary Anatomy 304 000000000000... (3-3) 4 
Anatomy Embryology 
Veterinary Anatomy 303 .................... (2-6) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 306 ................... (0-6) 2 
Histology Neuroanatomy 
Blectivese a ee eee 3 Veterinary Physiology and 
— Pharntacology.0. Gp eee (4-3) -5 
19 Physiology 
Hlectived ssf ee Be ee 3 
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SECOND YEAR 


First Semester Th Pr Cr Second Semester Th: PrCr 
Veterinary Microbiology 435. .............. (3-4) 4 Veterinary Medicine and 
Microbiology and Immunology Surgery 4162)... ee eee (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Parasitology 483 .............. (2-2) 3 General Surgery 
Parasites of Domestic Animals Veterinary Microbiology 436 .............. (3-3) 4 
Veterinary Pathology 443 _.......22.00.... -3) 5 Pathogenie Microbiology 
General Pathology Veterinary Parasitology 484 .............. (2-2) 3 
Veterinary Physiology and Parasites of Domestic Animals 
Pharmacology. (427 acre ctricise eee (2-6) 4 Veterinary Pathology 444 0.000000... -3)° 6 
Physiology Special Pathology 
Bilectavie da eee er ree ee eso eee ee a 3 Veterinary Physiclogy and 
— Pharmacology (428 23... ee (3-0) 3 
19 Pharmacology 
Blectiven 22S eek eee 3 
20 
THIRD YEAR 
Veterinary Anatomy 501 ..........2......... (0-6) 2 Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgical Anatomy Surgery. O12 ae (2-0) 2 
Veterinary Medicine and Radiology 
DUPLESLY, ROM eel cecc case ce ce eee TCE (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Non-Infectious Diseases Surgery:<514 22.285. Ae eee (2-0) 2 
of Large Animals Infectious Diseases 
Veterinary Medicine and of Small Animals 
Surcerys- Dlg ie oe ene sir ee (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Non-Infectious Diseases Surgery (O16 se ee ee eens (2-2) 8 
of Smail Animals Operative Surgery of Large Animals 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Suarreryet:5 15 eae ee (4-0) 4 Surgery. = 520.622.2652) (ASA ee (0-4) 1 
General Surgery Clinical Seminar 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery: 5193 eee eh ee Sa (0-4) 1 Surgery. S20) 32255 2 oe eee (2-0) 2 
Clinies Reproductive Diseases 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Sarcery-). 026) were a ae eee) eS (2-0) 2 Surgery (5246.62 eee ee (122) 22 
Obstetrics Operative Surgery of Small Animals 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology G29 es eeepc (2-3) 3 Pharmacolory 530). 2 eee (2-2) 3 
Pharmacology Toxicology 
Veterinary Public Health 533 ............ (2) 72 Veterinary Public Health 536 .......... (5-0) 5 
Food Hygiene Infectious Diseases 
— of Large Animals 
20 ~ 
20 
FOURTH YEAR 
Veterinary Medicine and Business Administration 452 _......... (3-0) 3 
Surcery <b Ghee eee inn ee hee (0-2) 1 Veterinary Jurisprudence 
Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 1562.0 6 ee aes ees (0=2))- +t 
Surwery: 456350 eee a ees (0-4) 1 Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis 
Ambulatory Clinic Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 5649227) cet eh Sees (0-4) 1 
Surgery, 5.6: ciee eh eee = (1=7)ea3 Ambulatory Clinic 
Large Animal Clinic Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery (566.0050 3 eee (O27) 42 
Surgery. 567i 0 eee ee (1-7) 3 Large Animal Clinic 
Small Animal Clinic Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Microbiology 595 .............. (2-2)23 Surgery: 1568) tei ae eee (0-7) 2 
Poultry Diseases Small Animal Clinic 
Veterinary Parasitology 583 ..W.......... (0-2) 1 Veterinary Microbiology 596 .............. (0-2) 1 
Clinical Parasitology Poultry Diagnosis 
Veterinary Pathology 577 .................--- (0-2) 1 Veterinary Parasitology 584 .............. (0-2) 1 
Applied Pathology Clinical Parasitology 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Pathology 578 .................... (0-2) »1 
Pharmacology (51a ae (0-2) I Applied Pathology 
Pharmacy Veterinary Physiology and 
Veterinary Public Health 591 ............ (2-2) 3 Pharmacology 574 ..0.........c.ccsceceecneencneeeee (0-2) 1 
Food Hygiene Pharmacy 
— Veterinary Public Health 592 _...... (2-2) 3 
17 Public Health 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The principal objective of the Graduate School is to offer education be- 
yond the Bachelor’s level to those men who aspire to become intellectual lead- 
ers in various professions and in various fields of teaching and research. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The faculty of the Graduate School consists of such members of the teach- 
ing staff and of the staffs of the Agricultural Experiment Station, the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, the Texas A. and M. Research Foundation, 
and the Texas Forest Service as the President may appoint on nomination by 
the Dean of Graduate Studies. Appointment to the Graduate Faculty is based 
on recognized scholarly activity, fundamental research, or professional activ- 
ity. 

The Dean of Graduate Studies is the representative of the Graduate Fac- 
ulty and is responsible for the administration of the academic programs of all 
graduate students. He administers the policies and regulations set by the 
Graduate Council and approved by the Academic Council. 


The Graduate Council is a standing committee of the Academic Council. 
It consists of twelve members chosen to give adequate representation to the 
various parts of the Graduate Faculty. The Graduate Council, acting for the 
Academic Council, sets the policies and rules by which the graduate programs 
are administered. Committees on Graduate Instruction are appointed for each 
of the four degree-granting schools. These committees have general juris- 
diction over matters pertaining to graduate work in each of their schools and, 
through recommendation and representation, participate in the decisions of 
the Graduate Council. 


ADMISSION 


A formal application is required of all persons seeking admission to the 
Graduate School. The application forms, which are available at the office of 
the Director of Admissions, should be filed not later than four weeks prior to 
the opening of the semester. Admission to the Graduate School cannot be 
prone until all the credentials enumerated in the application form have been 
filed. 


All communications relating to admission should be addressed to the Di- 
rector of Admissions. Questions on other matters concerned with graduate 
work should be addressed to the Dean of Graduate Studies or to the appro- 
priate subject matter department. 


GRADUATE DEGREES 


Graduate courses of study are offered leading to the degrees of: 


Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Arts (M.A.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Education (D.Ed.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


The Master of Agriculture, Master of Education, and Master of Engineer- 
ing degrees offer broader training with less technical specialization. Individ- 
ual research resulting in a thesis is not included. The 36 semester hours of 
work required includes specified written reports. 
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The Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Business Administra- 
tion, and Master of Architecture degrees are awarded to students who have re- 
ceived appropriate Bachelor’s degrees and have thereafter successfully com- 
pleted an approved advanced course of study requiring not less than one 
academic year of work. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in several fields of basic 
science with particular emphasis on those fields related to or supporting agri- 
culture and engineering. The Doctor of Education degree is presently of- 
fered only in Industrial Education. A student who has received an appropriate 
Bachelor’s degree and has thereafter completed an approved program of 
advanced study and research may qualify for these degrees. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


The professional degrees in engineering are available to graduates of this 
college. These degrees are offered on the basis of acceptable professional 
experience, a thesis or its equivalent, and an examination. Details concerning 
requirements for this degree may be obtained upon application to the office 
of the Dean of Graduate Studies. 


RESIDENCE 


The Master’s degree will be conferred only after a residence at the Col- 
lege of at least one academic year except that this requirement may be satis- 
fied by residence during five summer terms of six weeks each, or an approved 
equivalent. 


The minimum period of time required for the doctoral degree is six 
semesters of full-time graduate study, or its equivalent, beyond the Bach- 
elor’s degree. All of the work, except as noted below, must be done in 
resident graduate study at some approved educational institution, and at 
least two of the last four semesters must be spent at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 


Candidates for the doctoral degree will normally satisfy residence require- 
ments by either (1) two semesters of 12 hours each, or (2) one semester of 
12 hours and one summer session of 12 hours. 


Full-time staff members engaged in graduate study and registered for 
less than 12 semester hours will receive proportionate residence credit. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


There is published annually as a bulletin of the College an announcement 
of the work of the Graduate School, in which will be found full information 
concerning conditions of admission and requirements for degrees, including 
residence, thesis, and examinations. A copy of this bulletin is available upon 
request at the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION BY DEPARTMENTS 


-All courses offered in the College are described on the following pages 
and are listed by departments, arranged alphabetically. 


The course numbering scheme is as follows: 

101 to 199, courses primarily open to freshmen. 
201 to 299, courses primarily open to sophomores. 
301 to 399, courses primarily open to juniors. 
401 to 599, courses primarily open to seniors. 
601 to 699, courses primarily open to graduates. 


Those undergraduate courses marked at the right by a “‘t” may be taken 
for graduate credit. 


Figures in parentheses following the number of the courses indicate the 
clock hours per week devoted to theory and practice respectively. Theory in- 
cludes recitations and lectures; practice includes work done in the laboratory, 
shop, drawing room, or field. The unit of credit is the semester hour, which 
involves one hour of theory, or from two to four hours of practice per week 
for one semester of eighteen weeks. 


Roman numerals to the right of the credit value of each course indicate 
the semester in which it is regularly offered. The letter ‘“S’” denotes summer 
offerings. 


Any course may be withdrawn from the session offerings in case the num- 
ber of registrations is too small to justify the offering of the course. 


Department of Aeronautical Engineering 


Professor A. E. Cronk, 
Professors Albert Gail, C. H. Samson, Jr.; Associate Professors 
F. C. Hall, C. A. Rodenberger 


201. Elementary Aerodynamics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Basic aerodynamic phenomena and simplified theory; elementary aircraft 
performance. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210 or registration therein; 
Mechanical Engineering 212 or registration therein; Physics 219 or registra- 
tion therein. 


301. Theoretical Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fluid statics, kinematics, energy, momentum, similarity, viscosity, bound- 
ary layer, drag, circulation, lift, potential flow, thin airfoil theory, high lift 
devices. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 201. 


302. Experimental Aerodynamics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Wind tunnels and testing techniques. Wind tunnel calibration, airfoil 
pressure distribution, chord loading, airfoil drag by wake survey, boundary 
layer. Corrections of wind tunnel data for scale and other effects. Prereq- 
uisite: Aeronautical Engineering 301. 


303. High Speed Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Airfoil section characteristics and critical Mach Number. Span loading, 
fundamentals of compressible flow, pressure coefficients, critical conditions, 
aerodynamic heating, shock waves, compressibility effects, sweepback, and 
mst speed data. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 301, registration 
in 302. 
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304. Elementary Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Airplane load analysis, external and internal loads and reactions for 
trusses, beams and space frameworks. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engi- 
neering 201; Civil Engineering 305 or registration therein; Mechanical Engi- 
neering 212. 


306. Strength of Aircraft Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. Il 


Mechanical properties of materials and their use in design of members 
subject to tension, compression, shear and bending. Combined stresses and 
margins of safety. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 304; Civil En- 
gineering 305. 


401. Aircraft Design. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Aerodynamic design, specification, arrangement, performance analysis, 
weight and balance, stability. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 303. 


403. Aerospace Materials Science. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of nature of materials; elasticity, plasticity, and flow; strength; 
radiation and thermal effects; corrosion; welding and brazing; adhesives. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


405. Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Analysis of thin sheet metal structures, including shells, beams, and com- 
pression members subjected to critical loads. Prerequisite: Aeronautical 
Engineering 306. 


406. Aircraft Power Plant Operation. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The use of modern instruments for testing aircraft engines; analysis 
of performance, design study, theory of operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 410. 


417. Aircraft Propulsion Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II rc 


A study of the development, fundamentals, theories, construction, design, 
and performance of turbo-jet, ram jet, pulse jet, and rocket power plants for 
aircraft. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 401; Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 410. 


418. Advanced Aerodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 7 


Theoretical and experimental aerodynamics for students majoring in 
aerodynamics. Theory of ideal fluid, viscous effects, compressible flow, and 
application to design problems. Prerequisites: Must have received at least 
a grade of B in Aeronautical Engineering 303 and Mathematics 307, or special 
permission. 


420. Aircraft Vibration and Flutter. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Analysis of fundamental vibration phenomena with application to aircraft 
vibration and flutter problem. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical 
Engineering 313. 


421. Dynamics of Airplanes. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Linear theory of vibrations of single and multi-degree of freedom sys- 
tems; self-excited vibrations. Applications of matrix algebra. Elementary 
theory of flutter; landing impact, gust response, aero-elastic effects, dynamic 
stability. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 401; Mathematics 307 
or 308. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Readings, reports, conferences, and discussion. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in aeronautical engineering. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Special problems in aeronautical engineering assigned to individual stu- 
dents or groups. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 
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Structural Mechanics 468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 469. Analysis of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Principles of Fluid Motion. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Mathematical methods of analysis are emphasized. Perfect fluid theory 
development. Treatment of viscosity and boundary layer phenomena. Pre- 
requisites: Aeronautical Engineering 308; Mathematics 307. 


603. Aerodynamics of the Airplane. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Application of vector analysis to two- and three-dimensional airfoil the- 
ory. Viscosity and compressibility. Drag of aircraft components. Static 
and dynamic stability criteria. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; 
Mathematics 307. 


604. Dynamics of Compressible Fluids. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Properties of compressible fluids, dynamics of one-dimensional motion, 
channel flows, shock waves, methods of observation, extension to two- and 
three-dimensional flow, effects of viscosity. Prerequisites: Aeronautical 
Engineering 303 and Mathematics 307, or approval of Head of Department. 


608. Aircraft Flutter Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Theoretical development of the structural and aerodynamic equations for 
two- and three-dimensional aircraft flutter. Numerical solutions in practical 
problems to determine flutter velocities. Methods of testing to determine 
vibration characteristics of aircraft. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 
421 or Mechanical Engineering 459 or 617; Mathematics 307. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification 
in aeronautical engineering. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 
Technical research projects approved by the Head of the Department. 


Structural Mechanics 601. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 602. Structural Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 603. Theory of Plates and Shells. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 604. Vectors and Tensors in Mechanics. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I,S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 605. Flow and Fracture of Solids. (4-0). Credit 4. 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 606. Theory of Thermal Stresses. (4-0). Credit 4. 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
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Structural Mechanics 607. Matrix Methods of Structural Analysis. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II, 8S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 608. Experimental Structural Analysis. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I, 8S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 609. History of Structural Mechanics. (2-0). 
Credit 2. II,S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 


Professor T. R. Timm, 
Professors R. E. Branson, J. G. McNeely, A. C. Magee, B. H. Nelson, Daniel 
Russell, R. L. Skrabanek; Associate Professors Harley Bebout, D. R. Davis, 
V. W. Edmondson, J. A. Kincannon, J. E. Miller, C. A. Moore, H. B. Sorensen, 
J. H. Southern, Randall Stelly, A. B. Wooten; Assistant Professors C. H. 
Brown, D. S. Moore, K. R. Tefertiller, R. G. Thompson, H. 8S. Whitney 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


105. Introduction to Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The field of agricultural economics and its relationship to other sciences. 
The characteristics of our economic system and basic economic concept. Sur- 
vey of the farm and ranch firm and its organization and management; struc- 
ture and operation of the marketing system; functional and institutional 
aspects of agricultural finance; governmental policies and programs related 
to agriculture. 


209. Principles of Cotton Classification. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Introductory studies of cotton quality and cotton classing through prac- 
tice in identifying grades, staples, and other qualities of cotton by traditional 
methods and by use of instruments in a modern classing room. Twenty-five 
thousand samples representing all varieties and areas will be used in practice. 


314. Marketing Agricultural Products. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general introductory course covering all the operations involved in the 
movement of agricultural commodities from the farmer to the final consumer; 
including a detailed study of the essential marketing functions of buying, » 
selling, transportation, storage, financing, standardization, pricing, and risk 
bearing as they are carried out by the middlemen in our marketing system. 


321. Farm and Ranch Records and Accounts. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Study of methods and systems of recording and analyzing farm and ranch 
operational data, and acquirement of skill in summarizing and using records 
as effective aids in more profitable farming and ranching. Laboratory work 
devoted to problems in keeping and using the various kinds of records and 
accounts. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


325. Principles of Farm and Ranch Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Application of economic and business principles to the organization and 
operation of farms and ranches. Special attention to the factors influencing 
business profits. Laboratory work devoted to development of skills in sur- 
veying, analyzing, and reorganization of the farm or ranch for more efficient 
and profitable operation. Actual data from farms and ranches is used. Pre- 
requisite: Twenty hours of credit in technical agriculture. 
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404. Agricultural Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. S a 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in marketing agricultural products, consisting of some of the more 
common marketing problems confronting Texas farmers and ranchers, and 
opportunities for and methods of using marketing principles and practices in 
educational work with farm people. Examples based on actual marketing 
problems. Not open for agricultural economics M.S. or Ph.D. majors. Pre- 
requisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in professional agricultural work. 


413. Agricultural Cooperatives. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Place of cooperatives in our economic system; historical development and 
principles of cooperative associations. Steps in organizing an agricultural 
cooperative; operational aspects of cooperatives including legal considerations, 
financing, management, and membership relations; future role of cooperatives 
in American agriculture. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


416. Economics of Livestock Marketing. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 


An economic analysis of the livestock and meat industry; marketing 
practices of livestock producers; characteristics of major agencies and serv- 
ices; problems associated with the movement of livestock from producer to 
consumer. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


422. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the economic, institutional, and physical factors involved in 
the utilization and control of natural resources. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


427. Cotton Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Geography of supply and demand for cotton; competition of other fibers. 
Cotton trade procedures and price making in local, central, spinner and future 
markets; price risks and means of reducing risks. Cost of merchandising 
cotton; governmental policies and regulations. Prerequisite: Agricultural 
Economics 314. 


429. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


An analysis of the causes, nature, and effects of government participation 
in agriculture. Emphasis is upon the interrelationship of American agricul- 
ture and the political and economic system, public administration and interest 
representation. Prerequisite: Economics 2038. 


430. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II ‘F 


Analysis of the capital requirements for farming and ranching and how 
they are obtained; principles involved in the use of each type of credit neces- 
sary to sound financial management; the risk, costs, and legal aspects of 
credit; the security requirements, rates, and terms of the loans available from 
the private and governmental lending agencies serving agriculture. Prereq- 
uisite: Economics 208. 


432. Farm and Ranch Organization and Operation. (2-2). Credit 3. II 7 


Detailed problems involved in the organization and management of 
specific farms and ranches, covering such matters as efficiency analysis, 
budget preparation, layout, and improvement. Prerequisite: Agricultural 
Economics 325. 


443. Applied Farm Management. (2-2). Credit 3. S T 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in farm management, the use of these principles in farm business plan- 
ning, consideration of some of the more common management problems con- 
fronting Texas farmers, and opportunities for and methods of using the farm 
management approach in education work with farm people. Laboratory work 
based on actual farms and ranches. Not open for agricultural economics M.S. 
or Ph.D. majors. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in profes- 
sional agricultural work. 
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445. Applied Agricuitural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. §S 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, covering government functions in 
agriculture; goals and values of farm people; nature and significance of 
political and economic institutions; processes in formation and execution of 
agricultural policy; case studies in special agricultural policy areas; oppor- 
tunities for and methods in educational work with farm people in the field of 
agricultural policy. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in pro- 
fessional agricultural work. 


447. Agricultural Prices. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the factors influencing the level of agricultural commodity 
prices and related nonagricultural prices; major factors affecting prices of 
individual farm products, their relative importance and behavior; analysis 
of price trends and seasonal variation; parity prices; methods of forecasting 
demand and prices of agricultural products; futures trading versus cash 
market prices. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


452. International Trade and Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


World production and demand, present and potential, of agricultural 
commodities; world trade in farm products with emphasis on causal factors; 
national and international policies relating to agriculture; status of agricul- 
tural resources, technological progress in agriculture, and food requirements 
in major areas. The course is designed particularly for those interested in 
foreign agricultural service with governmental agencies or in export-import 
work with commercial concerns. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Role of the social scientist in the agricultural industry; professional 
opportunities and responsibilities; individual investigations and reports; dis- 
cussions with prominent leaders in the field. Prerequisite: Senior classi- 
fication in agricultural economics or approval of the Head of the Department. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


This course will consist of a study of special problems which are not 
covered by other courses. The content of this course will depend upon the 
problem studied, the needs and interest of the student, and the number of 
hours of credit given. Prerequisite: Prerequisite: Approval of the Head 
of the Department and the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


602. Agricultural Market Organization and Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An analysis of the framework within which farm products are marketed. 
Institutional and functional problems in a competitive economy. Implica- 
tions of horizontal and vertical integration and governmental activities. Rela- 
tive influences of producers, the food and fiber industries, and consumers on 
market structure. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


603. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of selected problems of the allocation and utilization of natural 
resources with special reference to government organizations, quasi-govern- 
ment bodies, and other interest groups. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 
422. 


607. Research Methedology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the scientific approach, role of theory and assumptions, bias 
and prejudice, attributes of problems, methods and tools of agricultural eco- 
nomics and sociology research. Each student is asked to critically evaluate 
research studies and is required to develop his thesis prospectus or its equiv- 
alent. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 
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611. Production Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic principles upon which problems in agricultural production and re- 
source use can be analyzed. Fundamental principles of production are isolated 
and these principles applied to agricultural data. Emphasis is placed on the 
conditions under which efficiency is obtained. The problems of agricultural 
production and resource use are treated from the standpoint of the technical 
unit, the firm and society. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


613. Contemporary Thought in Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of contemporary contributions to the thought and analyses of 
aggregate relationships and problems in the agricultural economy in terms of 
organizational efficiency and patterns in adjusting to economic development 
and economic fluctuations. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


614. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


An analysis of public policies and programs affecting agriculture. Devel- 
opment of policies and programs for agriculture and their bases. Prerequisite: 
Agricultural Economics 429 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


617. Economics of Consumption. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the consumer market for agricultural products; effects 
of family characteristics, such as size, age, income, and location upon con- 
sumer preferences and buying habits; motivations of consumers in buying 
different products; effectiveness of quality variation, packaging, and displays 
upon consumer purchases; the place of advertising in market creation; price 
policies at the retail level; and market research as a guide to marketing 
policies. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


619. Farm and Ranch Business. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the interrelationships of factors affecting profits in 
farming and ranching. Identification of the strong and weak points in the 
organization and management of actual farm and ranch businesses. Special 
study and analysis of the management factor affords an opportunity to relate 
theory and practice in farming and ranching. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


620. Capital Market in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


The role of capital in economic growth. Formation and allocation of 
capital in agriculture. Determinants of aggregate capital supply. Structure 
of the capital market for agriculture and its relationship to adjustments and 
technological change. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 4380 or approval 
of Head of Department. 


627. Agricultural Market and Price Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


The application of economic theory to an analysis of agricultural product 
price determination and price behavior. Consideration of various types of 
applied economic and statistical research for price analysis and price fore- 
easting. The relationship of product prices to marketing costs and consumer 
prices. Prerequisites: Agricultural Economics 324; Business Administration 
303. 


629. Public Administration in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of the basic theories in public administration in agriculture; 
techniques for accomplishing public goals; the legal basis for public agricul- 
ture programs; economic, social, and political considerations in agriculture 
programs; organizational structures for programs; formal and informal 
organizations. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


641. Statistical Methods in Agricultural Economics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Planning the statistical research project, developing forms, selecting the 
sample, conducting the study, tabulating, analyses, and interpreting the data. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303 or Genetics 406 or equivalent; 
15 hours of social science; approval of the Head of the Department. 
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681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A review of current literature, preparation of papers on selected topics, 
and discussions with visiting agricultural economists. Prerequisite: Grad- 
uate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of agricul- 
tural economics. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


SOCIOLOGY 


205. Principles of Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The basic principles fundamental to an understanding of human relations 
are analyzed. Students are familiarized with the scope and objectives of 
sociology. The contributions of biology, geography, group life, and culture 
and their interrelationships in contributing to the development of personality 
are reviewed. Attempts are made to instill an appreciation for the complex 
processes of invention and social evolution which have produced our social 
systems and culture. 


206. Social Institutions and Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Sociological concepts and principles that are basic to an understanding of 
the complexity of modern society. Students, through first hand observation 
and course materials, are familiarized with social institutions, class structure, 
and social processes which produce social organization and disorganization. 
Major socal institutions are viewed through the standpoint of social structure 
and social processes and their future roles in society’s operation and influence 
upon the individual and groups. 


304. Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Extent and cost of crime. Causes of crime. Processes of criminal be- 
havior. Ecology of crime. Theories of criminology and penology. The police 
system. Criminal and juvenile courts, the indeterminate sentence, and pardon. 
Punishment and treatment of criminals and juvenile delinquents. Prison sys- 
tems and reformatories. Probation and parole. Recidivism and reformation. 
Prevention of crime. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


306. Principles of Social Work. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S T 


The historic development and present organization of private and public 
welfare agencies and social services. Distinctive techniques of the social work 
profession in interviewing, group work, case work, and social work organiza- 
tion are emphasized. Students are prepared to assume intelligent leadership 
on committees and boards of welfare agencies and to explore the possibilities 
for professional employment in this 20 billion dollar enterprise. Twelve hours 
of independent field work must be performed if graduate credit is allowed. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 205 or 6 additional hours of sociology or other social 
science. 


311. Social Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S F 


An analysis of why people behave the way they do. The effect of social 
experiences and of the groups people belong to upon the development of 
personality. How to influence and control the behavior of people. Social 
adjustment and maladjustment including analysis of causes. Public opinion. 
Prerequisite: Three hours of sociology or psychology. 
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314. Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Significant social problems are explored from the standpoint of the social, 
economic, political, and physical implications operating to produce the swift 
impact of social change in a dynamic society. Both academic and practical 
adjustments or solutions to major problems are considered at the local, state, 
and national levels so that the student may be better equipped to assume the 
responsibilities of good citizenship in meeting the problems of today. Pre- 
requisite: Sociology 205 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


315. The Family. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the evolution and growth of the family as the most funda- 
mental social institution. Basic scientific research will be used to throw light 
on the problems of family formation, courtship, engagement, marriage, etc. 
Family problems, social and personal adjustment, financing, child rearing are 
emphasized. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


320. Social Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


Cultural patterns of the principal cultures are analyzed to reveal social 
systems, institutions, customs, values, ethos, universal constants, and problems 
of cultural diffusion. Trainees in technical agriculture, engineering, business, 
education, public health, and the diplomatic service who anticipate domestic 
or overseas employment are acquainted with the methods for implementing 
social, cultural, and technological change. Adjustment of personnel to foreign 
cultures is emphasized. Prerequisites: Sociology 205 or approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


404. Rural Community Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I a 


The objective of the course is to help future agricultural workers in doing 
a better job in their various specialties by recognizing and understanding 
group processes and organization in carrying on their program. The tech- 
niques of rural community development are explored as values to total agri- 
cultural and small town development. Community development problems in 
underdeveloped countries will be surveyed. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


407. Human Relations in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


This course is designed chiefly for students in technical agriculture to 
help them gain broader understanding of the human factors involved in a 
dynamic agricultural situation, This involves the analysis of interpersonal 
relationships, group relationships, and institutional relationships in a rapidly 
changing environment. 


408. Organization for Boy Scout Work. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


History and development of the Boy Scout movement. Understanding the 
boy and fitting a program to meet his needs. Developing adult leaders in the 
boy-man institutional relationship. Specialized programs such as cubbing, 
senior scouting, sea scouting, etc. Fitting scouting to the boy’s needs and 
life pattern. 


412. Population Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Methods of demographic analysis. The influence of population numbers, 
birth rate, death rate, sex ratio, age composition, nativity, racial composition, 
and migration on social values and social structure. Theories of population 
growth and change and their effects on population policies. International 
aspects of the demographic position of the United States. Prerequisites: 
Twelve hours of social science; approval of instructor. 


418. Public Opinion and Social Control. (3-0). Credit 3. I au} 


Analysis of processes, planned or unplanned, by which individuals are 
taught, persuaded, or compelled to conform to usages and life values of 
groups. Nature and use of public opinion and propaganda. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 205. 
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430. Sociological Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of (1) the development of sociological concepts and their 
logical interrelationships and (2) the development of sociological theories 
based on the utilization of these concepts. Prerequisite: Sociology 205. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

The preparation by students of papers on the role of the social scientist 
in the fields of research, organization, and management within the framework 
of social systems. Prerequisite: Senior classification in sociology. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. [, II, S 


This course will consist of a study of special problems which are not 
covered by other courses. The content of this course will depend upon the 
problem studied, the needs and interest of the student, and the number of 
hours of credit given. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department 
and of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Rural-Urban Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Rural, suburban, and urban trends and socio-economic conditions favoring 
city growth. Theories of rural and urban ecology; liabilities and assets of 
rural-urban fringe areas. Social status in town-country relations; rural zon- 
ing and the impact of urban culture on rural society. Highway development 
and rural-urban fusion. Social and economic advantage and disadvantage of 
metropolitan concentration. The influence of the metropolis on concepts, 
rules, and institutions related to property. The influence of science and tech- 
nology on the metropolis. The search for the ideal city. Prerequisites: 
Sociology 205 or its equivalent or 12 hours of social science*. 


602. Contemporary Theory in Rural Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The rise, spread, and development of the field of rural sociology in each 
of its three central phases—teaching, research, and extension. An objective 
appraisal of the scientific status of rural sociology and its interrelationships 
with other sciences. A review of the theories and contributions of past and 
present-day leading sociologists and other social scientists to the field of rural 
sociology. Prerequisite: Sociology 205 or its equivalent, or 12 hours of social 
science*. 


606. Rural Youth Leadership. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


To give special insight into the problems of our youth, and training tech- 
niques and programs needed to deal with these problems. To acquaint the 
advanced student with qualities, traits, techniques, attitudes, etc., of successful 
leaders in various fields. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of social science*. 


611. History of Social Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. I, 8 


The development of social thought from ancient times to the present. 
Chief emphasis is placed upon sociological thinkers who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the field, the theories of these men, and the background 
from which these theories evolved. Prerequisites: Sociology 205; 12 addi- 
tional hours of social science*. 


612. The Rural Community. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint the advanced student with the 
importance, problems, processes, and techniques of community development. 
Each student will be given an outside reading and study program to meet his 
particular interest and needs in his chosen field or specialty. A major purpose 
is to recognize the community development self-help technique as an effective 
method of improving rural standards of living in agriculture, health, educa- 
tion, recreation, beautification, etc. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of social 
science”, 


*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
anthropology, economies, political science, psychology, and _ sociology. 
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618. Educational Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

How our school system can strengthen our democratic way of life. The 
relationship of education to social organization, social change, and social 
control. Sociological analysis of the role of education in our society. Pre- 
requisites: Sociology 205 or the equivalent; 9 additional hours of social 
science or a degree in education. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of sociology. 
Prerequisite: Six hours of sociology or 12 hours of supporting social science. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


Department of Agricultural Education 


Professor Earl H. Knebel, 
Professor Henry Ross; Associate Professors B. D. Cook, R. N. Craig, 
J. W. Holcomb, Jr., O. M. Holt, E. S. Webb 


301. Principles of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the study of agricultural education, designed to ac- 
quaint the student with the principles of educational theory, the aim and mean- 
ing of education, leadership training, professional organizations, and litera- 
ture. Organization and operation of Future Farmer chapters. 


425. Course Building. (2-0). Credit 2. II 7 


Preparing units of instruction in vocational agriculture for all-day, part- 
time, and evening school classes. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


426. Methods in Adult Agricultural Education. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Planning educational programs and activities for adult farm people in 
young farmer and adult classes. Developing skill in the use of the group 
process in teaching. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


427. Methods of Developing Farming Programs. (1-2). Credit 2. II + 


Planning and supervising farm programs of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


431. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Student teaching preparation including orientation in professional ethics 
and behavior. Selection and use of reference materials and audio-visual aids. 
Preparation of teaching plans for units of instruction to be taught in selected 
high school vocational agriculture departments. Prerequisite: Agricultural 
Education 301, 427, or approval of the Head of the Department. 


432. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Planning for and teaching vocational agriculture in selected high school 
departments in Texas. Six weeks student teaching and observation in local 
departments of vocational agriculture. Presentation and discussion of prob- 
lems encountered by practice teachers in the field. A study of current prob- 
lems in teaching vocational agriculture. Prior planning required. Laboratory 
hours to include the six weeks student teaching. Prerequisite: Agricultural 
Education 431. 


*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and _ sociology. 
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441. Agricultural Extension Organization and Methods. (2-2). 
Gredit-3227L,-11,-S 

Cooperative, agricultural extension service, objectives, organization and 
administration, operation, results, social and economic significance. Analytical 
approach to farm and home problems. Principles of extension teaching and 
measuring results. Methods in selecting, training, and using farm leaders. 
Principles in dealing with practical problems of planning, developing, and 
executing county programs. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, H, S 

A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of vocational 
agricultural education or extension education with emphasis on the collection, 
analysis, and presentation of information. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Methods in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


An advanced course in methods of teaching vocational agriculture. Pre- 
requisite: Professional experience or approval of the Head of the Department. 


605. Supervised Farming. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Advanced study of supervised farming in vocational agriculture and 
methods of supervising students in carrying out supervised farming programs. 
Prerequisite: Professional experience or approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


607. Future Farmer and Young Farmer Activities. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Methods of conducting Future Farmer and Young Farmer activities. Pre- 
requisite: Professional experience or approval of the Head of the Department. 


610. Methods in Adult and Young Farmer Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, II,S 


A study of the methods of determining educational program needs, or- 
ganizing, conducting and evaluating educational programs in agriculture for 
adult and young farmer groups. Emphasis on coordinating and utilizing 
groups and resources in a community in developing agricultural programs. 
Suitable for teachers of vocational agriculture, county agricultural extension 
agents, and other professional agriculture workers. Prerequisite: Profes- 
sional experience or approval of the Head of the Department. 


613. Administration and Supervision of Agricultural Education. (3-0). 
Credit: 3. I, II, S 


Problems of organization, administration, financing, and supervision of 
vocational agriculture, and extension work. Prerequisite: Professional ex- 
perience or approval of the Head of the Department. 


615. Philosophy of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the philosophy and evaluation of agricultural education. Em- 
phasis on the development and use of evaluative criteria and tests in the field 
of vocational education in agriculture. Prerequisite: Professional experience 
or approval of the Head of the Department. 


616. Program Building in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Organization of programs in agricultural education and agricultural 
extension education on local, state, and national basis. Securing assistance 
of public school administrators, farmers, and county, state, and national 
agricultural agencies in program building. Prerequisite: Professional ex- 
perience or approval of the Head of the Department. 
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619. Workshop in Agricultural Education. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 

A workshop offered on a one-, two-, three-, or six-week or full semester 
basis to study selected problems in the areas of agricultural or extension 
education. Committees are set up to utilize consultants in specialized areas 
of study. Prerequisite: Professional experience or approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


630. Guidance and Counseling for Rural Youth. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Analysis of occupational and vocational opportunities for rural youth, 
techniques of individual group counseling and guidance. Practicum in per- 
sonality and occupational interest testing. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


640. Methods of Technical Change. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The dynamics of cultural change as a theoretical framework for the proc- 
ess of planned technical change, the methods of planning and implementing 
technical change, the effects of technical change and how they can be predicted 
and planned, programs of planned technical change in the United States and 
abroad. The land grant college as an institutional vehicle for planned tech- 
nical change. Especially adapted for foreign students and American educators 
and technicians preparing for duty abroad. Prerequisite: Approval of Head 
of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Studies related to classroom, laboratory, supervised farming, adult and 
young farmer education activities, and agricultural extension programs. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis for Master of Science programs only. Prerequisite: 
Approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 


Professor Price Hobgood, 
Professors W. E. McCune, J. W. Sorenson; Associate Professors O. R. Kunze%, 
EK. T. Smerdon, L. H. Wilkes; Assistant Professors W. H. Aldred, C. M. 
Hohn, B. R. Stewart; Instructors R. J. McGinty, D. R. Stipe 


201. Farm Power and Machinery. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Construction, operation, adjustment, and servicing of farm engines and 
tractors. Adaptability, selection, economic utilization, construction, operation, 
and adjustment of the principal tillage, planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
feed processing machines. 


205. Materials in Light Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Selection and utilization of materials for light structures. Specifications 
and cost estimation. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 105. 


208. Farm Machinery. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Mechanics, design, and materials of farm machinery construction. Rotary 
power transmission, hydraulic controls, method of construction, functional 
requirement, principles of operation, safety, performance characteristics, 
capacity, economic utilization. Analysis of tillage, planting, harvesting and 
handling mechanisms. Prerequisite: Physics 218. 


213. Food Plant Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Elementary mechanics, power transmission, steam and steam boilers, pipes 
and pipe fitting, refrigeration and insulation, temperature measurement and 
control, electric motors, disposal of waste products, and mechanical problems 
as applied to foods and food processing. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62. 
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221. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving carpentry and woodwork, tool sharpening, preparation of simple 
drawings and bills of materials, blueprint reading, and rafter cutting. 


222. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving electric and gas welding, cold metal work, forging, soldering, pipe 
fitting, and the preparation and use of concrete. 


301. Agricultural Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course includes a study of the basic requirements of livestock build- 
ings and storage structures including the consideration of sanitation control, 
environmental control, economy, convenience, and materials application. It 
also treats the basic requirements of the farm home. Prerequisites: Engi- 
neering Graphics 105, 106. 


324. Agricultural Engine and Tractor Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Principles of farm tractor chassis design, traction devices, stability, 
hitches, power transmission, construction, operation and design of internal 
combustion engines. Engineering principles of carburetion, ignition, cooling, 
lubrication, hydraulic systems, and operator’s comfort, convenience and safety. 
Methods of testing and rating tractors and power units. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 307; Mechanical Engineering 212, 318, or registration therein. 


325. Farm Electricity. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
which covers elements of electric current generation and transmission, appli- 
cations of electric heating, lighting and power, wiring motors, power rates, 
meter reading, safety rules and regulations. 


335. Water Control and Utilization. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


Elementary surveying, including chaining, leveling, and mapping as 
applied to farm needs. Water control and utilization emphasizing irrigation 
principles and practices, associated problems of drainage, and fundamentals 
of terracing and farm pond design. 


410. Irrigation and Drainage Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II - 


Engineering principles of irrigation. Water sources; measurement and 
distribution of water; irrigation pumps; design of surface and sprinkler irri- 
gation systems; salinity control. Draining engineering. Design of surface 
and subsurface drainage systems; drainage districts and laws. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 445 or registration therein; Civil Engineering 201, 311. 


413. Agricultural Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Engineering principles of farm structures design; loads, reactions, and 
force systems; analysis and design of wood and steel beams, light frames and 
connections. Fundamentals of design of concrete beams, slabs, and columns 
as applied to agricultural buildings. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 
801; Civil Engineering 305. 


418. Agricultural Process Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Engineering principles in agricultural processing. Psychometrics and 
thermodynamics of air, water, water vapors and pressures, vapor transmission, 
drying humidification, heating, refrigeration, heat transfer, conditioning of 
air, fluid flow, ventilation, fan laws and air conveying. Prerequisite: Me- 
chanical Engineering 323. 


428. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Engineering principles of soil and water conservation. Rainfall and 
runoff; soil erosion by water and wind; terrace and terrace outlet design; 
design of agricultural reservoirs and related structures. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 201, 311, or registration therein. 
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430. Farm Electrification Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II <i 


Principles of electricity in farm electrification. Fundamentals of alter- 
nating currents and circuits with emphasis on power, energy, resistance, in- 
ductance, capacitance and power factor. Includes the theory of magnetism 
and principles of transformers, generators and motors. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 305. 


440. Farm Electrification. (3-0). Credit 3. S + 


This course includes the fundamentals of farm wiring, lighting and the 
design, construction, and operation of electric water systems, refrigeration 
equipment, brooders, milking machines, feed processing and handling equip- 
ment, hay and grain driers, and other electric equipment used in farm pro- 
duction. This is a special course for teachers and prospective teachers in 
vocational agriculture to be offered for a three-week period during the 
summer. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I + 


A review of current literature dealing with agricultural engineering prob- 
lems presented by staff members and students. Prerequisite: Senior classifi- 
cation. 


482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 1 


Presentation of papers dealing with new developments and results of 
investigations of problems related to agricultural engineering. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Consists of selected problems in any phase of agricultural engineering. 
The hours of credit and specific content will depend upon the background, 
interest, ability, and needs of the student enrolled. Individual consultations 
and reports are required. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Instrumentation and Research Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Analysis of research techniques, study of the theory and use of instru- 
ments in research including instrumentation for research in irrigation and 
drainage and other phases of agricultural engineering. Also the design and 
use of research models and analogies, and an introduction to available research 
facilities. Prerequisite: Admission to Graduate School. 


602. Irrigation and Drainage. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theory and practice in irrigation and drainage including soil moisture and 
moisture movement, soil moisture measurements, erosion and sedimentation 
of irrigation and drainage structures, and characteristics of pumps. Also 
includes effect of low quality irrigation water, salinity and alkali problems and 
their control, efficiency of irrigation water usage, drainage methods, and legal 
aspects of irrigation and drainage. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 
410 or the equivalent. 


603. Agricultural Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The theory and practice of functional farm machinery design. Encom- 
passes an analysis of the problem need, the functional requirements, the 
common materials used, the design, testing, and production of efficient opera- 
tional units. 


605. Agricultural Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the structural, environmental, and economic problems en- 
countered in agricultural buildings with special emphasis on design consid- 
erations for structural materials. Also research methods and procedures ay 
they apply to agricultural structures. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineer- 
ing 205, 413, 418. 
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696. Agricultural Process Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic engineering principles involved in mechanical handling, cleaning 
and sorting, size reduction, conditioning, and storage of agricultural products. 
Includes the use of refrigeration, electric energy, and radiation. Prerequisites: 
Agricultural Engineering 418, 480; Mechanical Engineering 323. 


609. Farm Power. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the basic theory and principles of operation as applied to 
internal combustion engines used for agriculture. Emphasis is given to the 
application and functional design requirements and testing procedures. Pre- 
requisites: Agricultural Engineering 324; Mechanical Engineering 323. 


613. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of soil and water conservation, with emphasis on the hydrology 
of agricultural watersheds, soil erosion theory, functional design of soil and 
water conservation structures, methods of reducing water losses, and experi- 
mental techniques. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 428; Civil En- 
gineering 468. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced laboratory or field problems not related to student’s thesis. 
Prerequisite: Graduate. classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Air Science 


C. E. Gregory, Colonel, USAF 
Professor of Air Science 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonels R. W. Garrison, K. W. Gruber, 
C. B. Wells, Jr.; Majors F. F. Drake, B. F. Smith, Kenneth Wolf; Assistant 
Professors: Captains D. E. Allen, W. F. Atwater, B. T. Duncan, 

J. B. Killebrew, J. F. Martin, C. W. Piper, H. F. Weitzel 


BASIC COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


101. Foundations of Aerospace Power. (0-2). ‘Credit 1. I 


First semester Basic Air Science. A survey of the various elements of 
aerospace power and an introduction to the composition of and necessity for 
national security forces. 


Leadership Laboratory: Introduction to Air Force organization; drill 
and ceremonies; and the requirement for “followership” at element and flight 
level. Opportunities are provided for developing personal and group disci- 
pline and acquiring the training, poise, and self confidence necessary for 
leadership positions. 


102. Foundations of Aerospace Power. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Second semester Basic Air Science. A survey of the principles of flight 
and aerospace vehicles and an introduction to the responsibilities of aerospace 


citizenship. \ 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 101 laboratory. 
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201. Foundations of Aerospace Power. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Third semester Basic Air Science. A more advanced consideration of the 
aerospace capabilities of the United States Air Force, including a survey of 
the principles of war and the evolution of aerial warfare. 


Leadership Laboratory: Practice in elementary leadership activities 
involving small groups and an introduction to leadership methods and cadet 
corps organization at the group and wing level. The cadet is provided with 
opportunities to test his leadership skill in situations dealing with small 
groups and to recognize and accept personal responsibility. 


202. Foundations of Aerospace Power. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Fourth semester Basic Air Science. Continuation of Air Science 201 to 
include the development of weapon systems, employment of aerospace forces 
in peace and war, and a consideration of the problems and possibilities of 
operations in space. 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 201 laboratory. 


ADVANCED COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


301. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


First semester Advanced Air Science. A study of Air Force organization 
and the functions of the commander and his staff, including Air Force con- 
ferences, staff meetings, and correspondence. Concurrent enrollment in 
English 210 and English 401 (or 408) is a requirement for this course. 


Leadership Laboratory: Development of leadership skills dealing with 
‘larger and more complex groups (i.e., groups and wings) and an introduction 
to command and staff principles and methods at all levels. The cadet is 
provided with an opportunity to assume full responsibility for significant 
parts of the cadet corps program. 


342. Officer Development. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Second semester Advanced Air Science. Leadership seminar: A _ study 
of the principles and practices of leadership to include basic psychology of 
leadership and application of problem solving techniques and leadership theory 
to simulated and real Air Force problems. Military justice system: <A study 
of the system by which military justice is administered. 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 301 laboratory. 


401. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Third semester Advanced Air Science. An introduction to weather and 
air navigation for the Air Force officer. Concurrent enrollment in History 
318 or Geography 401 is a requirement for this course. (If History 318 is 
taken during the first semester, Geography 401 must be taken during the 
second semester and vice versa.) 


Leadership Laboratory: Development of leadership and management 
understandings and skills at the command level. The cadet is given an op- 
portunity to plan for the achievement of group objectives and supervise the 
implementation of cadet planning by coordination and control through cadet 
corps command and staff channels. 


402. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Fourth semester Advanced Air Science. Presentation of material to help 
the cadet make a rapid, effective adjustment to active duty as an officer 
of the United States Air Force. Concurrent enrollment in History 318 or 
Geography 401 is a requirement for the course. (If History 318 is taken the 
first semester, Geography 401 must be taken during the second semester and 
vice versa.) 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 401 laboratory. 
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Department of Animal Husbandry 


Professor O. D. Butler, Jr., 

Professors T. C. Cartwright, F. I. Dahlberg, Fred Hale, H. O. Kunkel, J. K. 
Riggs; Associate Professors G. T. King, A. M. Sorensen, Jr.; Assistant 
Professors ,W. C. Ellis, L.°D. Wythe,. Jr.;) Instructors How, 
Franke, D. C. Kraemer, C. M. Laywell, F. A. Orts 


107. General Animal Husbandry. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


This course is a study of the selection, breeding, feeding, management, 
and marketing of beef cattle, sheep, Angora goats, swine, horses, and meat 
evaluation. An introduction to the broad field of animal husbandry; an 
appreciation of the importance of the livestock and meats industry in Amer- 
ican agriculture and the American economy; basic fundamental principles 
of animal husbandry to create a desire to learn and study more about the field. 


302. Trends in Livestock Selection. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The natural selection of livestock in the wild state. Domestication and 
adaptation to different environments. The breed concept. Balancing visual 
selection, pedigree, and records of performance. Prerequisite: Animal Hus- 
bandry 107. 


303. Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Chemical composition of feeding stuffs; composition of farm animals; 
digestion; metabolism and the function of nutrients; minerals; vitamins; anti- 
biotics, hormones, and other regulators in feeds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
221 OY! Adda 


307. Meats. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Meat will be cured and meat products prepared. Uses of by-prod- 
ucts will be considered. Factors affecting quality, palatability, and economy 
in selection of meats will be included. The location, structure, and functions 
of the endocrine glands, digestive organs, and reproductive organs will be 
discussed in the laboratory in connection with slaughtering. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 107 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


309. Feeds and Feeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course designed to study the principal feeds and feedstuffs used in 
the feeding of all classes of livestock from a practical point of view; to 
develop in the student an understanding of the significance of the basic feed 
nutrients and the application of basic principles of nutrition to formulating 
rations for livestock production; microscopy of by-product feeds; methods 
-of feeding; feed processing; flexible feeding programs; feed control laws; 
feeding investigations. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


313. Horse Management and Training. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


Breeding, feeding, management, and training of quarter and pleasure 
horses; growing and developing foals; anatomy; unsoundness; parasites and 
diseases; stables and equipment; shoeing; fitting for show and sale. 


315. Livestock Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of livestock for both breeding and slaughter purposes. 
317. Meats Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. 
320. Animal Nutrition and Feeding. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A review of the chemical aspects of animal nutrition. The role of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals in animal nutrition. Nutri- 
tional requirements of farm animals. Formulation of rations. <A study of 
feeds and feedstuffs which supply the nutritional requirements. For students 
of veterinary medicine. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312. 
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406. Beef Cattle Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Systems of production; establishing a breeding herd; mating and repro- 
duction; performance and progeny records for selecting breeding stock; feed- 
ing and managing the breeding herd; systems of managing stockers and feed- 
ers; fattening cattle for market; farm steer beef production and commercial 
feedlot finishing; planning commercial and purebred cattle enterprises; fitting 
and showing; animal health; marketing. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 
303. 


412. Swine Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I ; 


Historical; feeding and handling the breeding herd during various seasons; 
culling; meat type hog selection records; the sow and the litter; growing 
and fattening pigs; forage crops; feeding on forage; dry lot feeding; choice 
and value of feeds; garbage feeding; prevention of disease; the purebred herd; 
fitting and showing. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


414. Sheep, Goats, and Fiber Technology. (3-2). Credit 4. II 


Methods of management; selection and culling; environmental factors 
affecting kid and lamb production; care and feeding of lambs, kids and 
breeding stock; marketing of sheep and goat products. Wool and mohair; 
grades and lengths; physical and chemical properties; processing; judging 
and appraisal. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303 or approval of Head 
of Department. 


416. Livestock Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


A course in the feeding and management of beef cattle, sheep, swine, and 
horses. Especially designed for agricultural education majors. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 308. 


433. Reproduction in Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II T 


The course is designed to acquaint the students with the reproductive 
processes as they are exemplified mainly in cattle, sheep, swine and horses. 
The material presented deals with the anatomy and physiology of the male 
and female reproductive tracts; hormones directly controlling reproduction, 
estrus and estrous cycles; ovulation; mating; gestation; pregnancy tests; 
parturition; sperm physiology; semen evaluation; collection and storage of 
semen; factors affecting fertility rates and the primary causes of sterility 
in females and males. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 202 or approval 
of Head of Department. 


437. Marketing and Grading of Livestock and Meats. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Factors determining market classes and grades of feeder, stocker, and 
slaughter animals; grading feeder, stocker, and slaughter animals; marketing 
machinery and handling market livestock; purebred sales; shipping losses; 
shrinkage; fills. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


440. Sheep and Wool Production Problems. (2-3). Credit 3. S$ 


Latest developments in the feeding, breeding, and management of the 
sheep flock including the production, harvesting, preparation for market, and 
marketing of the wool clip. Special summer course for agricultural agents. 


442. Advanced Livestock Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


__ An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. Prereq- 
uisite: Animal Husbandry 315 or approval of Head of Department. 


444. Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


A consideration of feed energy and its utilization. A study of the meta- 
bolic and physiological bases for quantitative requirements of large animals 
for nutrients. Comparison of the nutrition of ruminants and monogastric 
animals. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 303; Poultry Science 411 or 
approval of Head of Department. 
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447. Advanced Meat Selection. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


An advanced course in the selection and grading of carcasses and whole- 
sale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb as they are correlated with live animal 
evaluation. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 317 or approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


A review of current literature and research problems related to the 
livestock industry. Prominent men in the field of animal husbandry may be 
invited to conduct the seminar. For senior students in animal husbandry. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of animal 
husbandry. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Advanced Livestock Management. Credit 3. S 

A special three-week workshop course for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture to be offered during the summer. This course includes problems in all 
phases of animal production selected by the group under the supervision of 
the instructor. 


605, 606. Advancements in Beef Cattle Production. (3-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of beef cattle production; the application of the basic principles 
of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, and 
management of beef cattle. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 406; Genetics 
306; or approval of Head of Department. 


619, 620. Advancements in Sheep and Angora Goat Production. (3-0). 
Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of sheep and angora goat production; the application of the 
basic principles of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the 
feeding, breeding, and management of sheep and angora goats. Prerequisites: 
Animal Husbandry 414; Genetics 306; or approval of Head of Department. 


621, 622. Advancements in Swine Production. (3-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relating to the 
various phases of swine production; the application of the basic principles of 
nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, and 
management of hogs; fitting swine production to the whole farm enterprise; 
special problems relating to the planning and operation of swine production 
units. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 412; Genetics 306; or approval of 
Head of Department. 


631. Physiology of Reproduction. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A critique of scientific literature concerning the processes of reproduction 
in farm mammals. Students will compile, evaluate, and summarize the litera- 
ture on various phases of this subject. Consideration will be given to special 
problems on which further investigations are desirable and methods of out- 
lining research projects for them. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 433. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Important current developments in the field of animal husbandry. Review 
of current literature and presentation of papers on selected animal husbandry 
topics. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; major in animal husbandry. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Advanced studies in animal husbandry problems and procedures. Prob- 
lems assigned according to the experience, interest, and needs of the individual 
student. Registration by approval of Head of Department. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II,S 


Investigations leading to the student’s thesis or dissertation in the fields 
of animal production, meats, wool and mohair, nutrition, inheritance of farm 
animals, and physiology of reproduction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion. 


Division of Architecture 


Professor T. R. Holleman, 

Professors J. G. McGuire, M. M. Rotsch, Richard Vrooman*, R. F. White; 
Assistant Professors B. H. Evans, W. G. Horseley, J. H. Marsh, III, A. L. 
Stacell, W. G. Wagner, J. C. Walden, C. R. Watson, F. E. 

Whitson; Instructors J. A. Cox, J. H. Hinojosa; 

Lecturers Joseph Donaldson, Jr., J. W. Hall 


ARCHITECTURE 


101. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. I, S 
Analysis and application of the principles of design, with emphasis on the 
visual elements and the basic concept of their organization. 


102. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. II, 8S 


Extension of Architecture 101. Further study and application of the 
principles of design, with emphasis on the proper use of materials in the basic 
order of space. Prerequisite: Architecture 101. 


115. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. I, S 


Drafting techniques; the principles of shades and shadows; perspective 
drawing. 


116. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 

Continuation of Architecture 115; perspective drawing; techniques of 
architectural delineation and graphic design. Prerequisite: Architecture 115. 
201. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. I 

Extension of first-year design principles and graphics. Studies of struc- 
tures and structural materials. Site and building relationships. Design of 
simple buildings. Color selection. Prerequisites: Architecture 102, 116. 
202. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. II 

Continuation of Architecture 201. More thorough detailing of design 
solutions, especially in small buildings. Prerequisites: Architecture 201, 205. 
205. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. I, S 


Application of principles of design to graphic art concepts, media and 
techniques. Prerequisites: Architecture 102 for architectural students; equiv- 
alent experience preferred for others. 


206. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II, S 


Continuation of Architecture 205. Further application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 205 or equivalent. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-63. 
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227. Structural Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

(For Design Students) Examination of structural systems and their 
structural, economic, and esthetic suitability as applied to architectural 
problems. Review of first year mathematics and an introduction to calculus 
as applied to structural design. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 116. 


228. Elements of Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S$ 


Analysis of the external effects of a force system acting on a body at 
rest. Determination of section properties with emphasis leading to archi- 
tectural structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 227 or Mathematics 223. 


253. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of materials of construction, their properties, manufacture, char- 
acteristics, and uses. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


254. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Selection of materials, methods of construction. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 253. 


301. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. I 


Intermediate design stressing complete solutions to individual problems. 
Emphasis on concept, methods, and materials of construction. Seminars deal- | 
ing with architectural and related design fields. Prerequisite: Architecture 
202. 


302. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Further studies in intermediate design enlarging upon Architecture 301. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 301. 


305. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. I, S 


Continuation of Architecture 206. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 206 or equivalent. 


306. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Architecture 305. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 305 or equivalent. 


325. Survey of Contemporary Art. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


A survey of the background and development of contemporary art, in- 
cluding the objectives, terminology, idioms, techniques and media of painting, 
sculpture and the graphic arts, with particular emphasis on their relation to 
architecture and the allied arts. Prerequisites: Junior classification for 
architecture students; sophomore classification for others. 


326. Survey of Contemporary Art. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Extension of Architecture 325, with emphasis on relating contemporary 
art trends to cultural and technological developments. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 325 or equivalent. 


327. Basic Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Fundamentals of strength of materials, with emphasis on their applica- 
tion to architectural structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 228. 
328. Steel Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Application of the principles of statics and strength of materials to the 
design of architectural steel structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 327. 


331. Mechanics and Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A terminal course designed to acquaint the student with the general prin- 
ciples of mechanics and strength of materials and to give him some facility 
in their application to simple framing systems. (For student in Industrial 
Education.) Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 101; Physics 201. 
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335. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 
To acquaint and familiarize students with types, classes, functions, and 
limitations of mechanical and electrical equipment and their components. 
Various systems of plumbing, piping, heating, cooling, electrical distribution 
and wiring systems are studied in their relation to building construction. 
Prerequisites: Physics 202; junior classification. 


336. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Architecture 335. Further study is made of the com- 
ponents of mechanical and electrical equipment as to their logical applications 
in completed systems of plumbing, space conditioning, and electrical wiring. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 335. 


339. Art and Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Historical survey of the cultures of man with respect to art and archi- 
tecture. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


340. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Historical study of the development of architecture from the Pre-Classic 
through the Greek and Roman Classic, the Early Christian, Byzantine, Sara- 
cenic, and Romanesque periods. Prerequisites: Architecture 339 for students 
in architecture; junior classification for others. 


401. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. I 


Architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analysis, research 
and design. Study of relationship of architecture, landscape architecture. city 
and regional planning, and other related design fields. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 302. 


402. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Continuation of Architecture 401, with architectural and planning prob- 
lems of a more complex nature. Prerequisite: Architecture 401. 


427. Concrete Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Study of reinforced concrete for architectural structures; analysis and 
design; systems of forming. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


428. Roof Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S 


The analysis and design of conventional roof system; roof trusses, beams 
and columns, and current roof deck systems. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


433. Architectural Environment. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Study of environmental factors related to architectural design in terms 
of natural lighting, natural ventilation and sound. Prerequisites: Physics 
202; junior classification. 


439. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Historical study of the development of architecture from the Gothic 
through the Renaissance and Post-Renaissance periods of Europe. Prereq- 
uisite: Architecture 340. 


440. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


_ Historical study of American Period architecture, and the background, 
principles, philosophies, and significant figures of the Contemporary Move- 
ment in America and Europe. Prerequisite: Architecture 439. 


454. Specifications and Working Drawings. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


Detailed specifications; supervision and superintendence; building laws 
and codes; working drawings. Prerequisites: Architecture 202, 254. 
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500. Summer Practice. Twelve weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in architectural offices or with building contractors as 
the student may be registered in the Design curriculum or in the Construction 
curriculum. Required previous to registration for the fifth year. 


501. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. I i 


Advanced architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analysis, 
programming, research, site study, concept, consideration of related design 
fields, client contact and promotion. Prerequisite: Architecture 402. 


502. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. II + 


Continuation of Architecture 501; problems of a more complex nature, 
with emphasis on awareness of office practice. Prerequisite: Architecture 
501. 


527. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. I - 


Advanced studies in the systems of architectural structures. Prereq- 
uisites: Architecture 427, 428. 


528. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Study of structural problems as related to actual professional practice; 
special consideration of design factors, new materials, codes, economy, specifi- 
cation surveys of costs. Prerequisite: Architecture 527. 


554. Professional Practice. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II + 


To familiarize the student with the usual problems of office practice, 
professional relations, ethics, building law and contracts. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


556. City Planning. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Survey of planning principles and procedures; legal aspects; physical and 
social development of the city; housing. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


581. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Seminars presented orally by students, faculty, and professional people, 
with subjects relating to architecture and the construction of buildings. Pre- 
requisite: Fifth year classification. 


585. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


A course which permits work on a special project in architecture, land- 
scape architecture, or construction. Project must be approved by the Head 
of the Division of Architecture. Prerequisites: Fifth year classification in 
architecture or senior classification in landscape architecture; approval of the 
Head of the Division. 


FOR GRADUATES 


627. Contemporary and Creative Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

Studies and analyses of contemporary and creative structures as related 
to architectural design, with emphasis on esthetic considerations, structural 
limitations and design, functional use, construction procedures and estimates 
of cost. Prerequisite: Architecture 528 or the equivalent. 


628. Contemporary and Creative Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 
Continuation of Architecture 627. Studies and analyses of contemporary 
and creative structures as related to architectural design with emphasis on 
esthetic considerations, structural limitations and design, functional use, con- 
struction procedures and estimates of cost. Prerequisite: Architecture 627. 


629, 630. History and Archaeology. (2-0). Credit 2 each semester. I, II 


Individual problems of study and research in the field of American 
architecture and archaeology. 
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681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II, S 

Review of current work in architecture; original presentation on selected 
topics. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, 8 

Individual problems involving the application of theory and practice in 
the design and construction of buildings and groups of buildings. 
691. Research. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Research for thesis. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


201. History of Landscape Design. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the art of landscape design from the earliest efforts to the 
present day. Lectures, reference reading, library sketches, and reports. 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks, required. No credit. §S 


Approved summer practice with a recognized landscape architect or 
nursery. 


304. Landscape Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Treatment of various phases of work included in a landscape development. 
Finish grading, drainage, and preparation of detailed drawings. Field prac- 
tice in construction phases. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


305. Planting Design. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The use of plant materials in the composition of landscape design. Study 
of the mass form and texture of plant materials in relation to one another 
as well as to structures and site development. Plans, sketches, and models. 
Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 302. 


320. Landscape Design I. (0-12). Credit 4. I 


Delineation of landscape forms; drafting, lettering and introductory com- 
position, analysis and solution of typical site problems. Prerequisites: Archi- 
tecture 102, 116; Floriculture 207. 


321. Landscape Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. II 


A second course in landscape design. Arranged to give a general knowl- 
edge of the various problems met in the practice of landscape architecture, 
including private, semi-public, and public areas. Prerequisites: Civil Engi- 
neering 201; Landscape Architecture 320. 


404. Landscape Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Landscape Architecture 304. More advanced problems 
in landscape development are covered. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 
304. 


411. Landscape Design for the Architect and Engineer. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Designed to present the principles of, and technical requirements involved 
in the landscape development of residential, industrial, and other outdoor 
areas. Special emphasis is placed on the relationship of the architectural and 
engineering professions to such developments. Not open to students majoring 
in landscape architecture. 


420. Landscape Design III. (1-15). Credit 6. I 


Major landscape design problems and their respective applications. Pri- 
vate estates, parks, subdivisions, and other private and public areas. Plans, 
sketches, and models. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 321. 


421. Landscape Design IV. (1-15). Credit 6. II 


Advanced landscape design. A continuation of Landscape Architecture 
420. More advanced problems as assigned with added emphasis on city and 
regional planning. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 420. 
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Basic Courses 


Director S. A. Kerley, 
Professor D. F. Parry; Assistant Professors U. W. Crow, A. E. Denton, Jr., 
L. H. Hope, W. D. Kutach; Instructor R. L. Provost 


102. College Reading. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 

A laboratory course designed to improve reading comprehension, reading 
vocabulary, and reading rate. In addition to the regular two one-hour meet- 
ings per week, two thirty-minute practice periods are required. 


103. College Study. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the principles 
of learning and their application to the study of specific college subjects. 
Planning study activities, notetaking, basic textbook study methods, examina- 
tion skills, preparing reports, and other factors related to academic success 
are considered in this course. Self-tests and exercises for improving basic 
abilities and achievements in various courses are provided. 


105. The World of Work. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


A course designed to familiarize the student who has not decided upon 
a vocational goal with the demands, required skills, and rewards of various 
occupational areas. Most of the major occupational areas will be studied 
intensively and each student will be given an opportunity for studying his 
aptitudes and interests and relating them to various vocational requirements. 


106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

A survey course designed to acquaint the student with the various schools 
of thought and the many areas of knowledge which comprise our culture. 
Such disciplines as philosophy, social and physical sciences, religion, law, and 
literature will be investigated. 


Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition 


Professor C. M. Lyman, 
Professors J. R. Couch, H. O. Kunkel, J. M. Prescott, Raymond Reiser, L. R. 
Richardson; Associate Professors B. J. Camp, J. W. Dieckert, U. G. Whitehouse 


312. Veterinary Physiological Chemistry. (3-6). Credit 5. I 


A study of the chemical nature of physiological processes, including the 
synthesis and breakdown of body tissues and the chemical changes undergone 
by metabolites from ingestion to excretion. Variations among domestic ani- 
mals in normal and abnormal conditions will be considered. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 228. 


401. Human Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I e 


A study of the functions of food constituents in health and in physio- 
logical stress. The economic, national, and international aspects of human 
nutrition. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


410. Introductory Biochemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


The chemistry of the major constituents of living organisms. Biophysical 
and biochemical processes in plants and animals are stressed. The laboratory 
work includes the application of quantitative analytical procedures to plant 
and animal tissues and fluids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228 and 231 or 228. 
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430. Electron Microscopy. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Descriptive treatment of various aspects of electron microscopy and 
laboratory practice employing selected specimens. Elementary discussion of 
electron optics, design of electron microscopes, photographic plates, under- 
focusing, overfocusing, asymmetry, colloidal state, shadow casting. Biological 
and physical science applications in all technical departmental fields of the 
College given equal attention. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification 
in a physical or biological science, or approval of the instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, 8S 


A course for advanced undergraduates to permit laboratory investigations 
or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. Prereq- 
uisite: Approval of Head of the Department. 


Animal Husbandry 444. Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 
See Department of Animal Husbandry for a full description of this course. 


Poultry Science 411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I 7 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


611. General Biochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Chemistry of the principal constituents of living cells, with an introduc- 
tion to intermediary metabolism. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316, 228. 


612. Laboratory Procedures in Biochemistry. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the appli- 
cation of chemical and biological methods to the solution of fundamental 
biochemical problems. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611 or 
registration therein. 


Gisee Vitamings Cae) ee Credits. 11 


The role of vitamins in animal nutrition and their occurrence in plant and 
animal tissues. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


614. The Determination of Vitamins and Minerals. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with methods for 
the determination of vitamins and minerals in biological materials. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 618 or registration therein. 


615. Experimental Animal Procedures. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course involving the management, preparation of purified 
rations, and the production and cure of nutritional diseases. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 618, 614 or registration therein. 


618. Chemistry and Metabolism of Lipids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


An advanced course in lipid chemistry and metabolism. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


619. Proteins. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Advanced studies on the chemical, physical, and biological properties of 
proteins. Particular emphasis will be placed on the biological synthesis and 
metabolism of proteins. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


620. Advanced Biochemical Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


A laboratory course involving practice in the use of special techniques and 
instruments employed in biochemical research and the isolation, identification, 
and analysis of biological compounds. Preparation of representative enzymes 
and laboratory work on factors affecting their action. Prerequisites: Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition 612, 624. 
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624. Enzymes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

General principles of enzyme chemistry. The physical chemistry of en- 
zyme action. Types of enzymes and coenzymes. Enzymes in the patterns of 
metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611; Chemistry 324 
or 342; or approval of instructor. 


626. Radioisotopes Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A general course on the nature and utilization of isotopes in chemical and 
biochemical studies. History, general properties of nuclei, nuclear reactions, 
radiations; health physics and instrumentation will be included. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 316, 317; Physics 201, 202. 


627. Mineral Nutrition and Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A study of the role of minerals in animal nutrition with emphasis on 
physiological function, biochemical interrelationships with other minerals and 
other nutrients, deficiency symptoms and nutritional significance. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or 611. 


630. Metabolism. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A descriptive consideration of the various chemical pathways of metab- 
olism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 6138. 


632. Radioactive Tracer Techniques in Metabolism. (1-3) or (1-6). 
Credit 2 or 3. II 
The use of isotopes in measuring the metabolic pool, precursor-product 
relationships, isotopic competition, cycles and intermediates, isotopic dilu*ion 
and double dilution, permeability, adsorption and absorption and assay of 
common elements. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 612, 626, 
or approval of instructor. 


634. Techniques in Lipid Chemistry. (0-6). Credit 2. II 

This course is designed to acquaint the student with recently developed 
techniques in chemical and biochemical investigations. Prerequisites: Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition 612, and 618 or registration therein. 


640. Clinical Chemistry. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

A study of the quantitative distribution of body constituents and their 
physiological interpretations. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 
or 410 or 611, or Biology 433, or Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
427. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


The study and discussion of original articles in biochemistry and nutrition 
and related fields designed to broaden the understanding of problems in the 
field and to stimulate research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


An advanced course in biochemical laboratory procedures including prep- 
arations and instrumentation. Problems designed according to the experience, 
interests, and needs of the individual student. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Laboratory facilities are available 
for original investigations in various phases of biochemistry and nutrition. 
Prerequisite: Approval of major advisor. 


Genetics 631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


See Genetics Section in the Department of Plant Sciences for a full 
description of this course. 


BIOLOGY 257 
Department of Biology 


Professor J. G. Mackin, 
Professors S. O. Brown, L. S. Dillon, W. J. Dobson, H. L. Gravett, S. H. 
Hopkins, Charles LaMotte, G. E. Potter, J. J. Sperry; Associate Professors 
E. H. Gibbons, G. M. Krise, A. B. Medlen, N. P. Wood; Assistant Professors 
W. J. Clark; F.H: Kasten*, C. E. Miller; Instructors J. \L. 
Boswell, R. W. Flournoy, W. V. Robertson 


Courses in the biological sciences administered by the Department of 
Biology include sequential programs in botany, microbiology, and zoology. 
All courses, irrespective of subject matter area, bear the departmental desig- 
nation (Biology), and a course number from a single numerical sequence. 
The nature of the offerings is more clearly indicated, however, by the subject 
matter grouping shown on the following pages. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 


115. Survey of Biology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


A summarization of biological forms and principles and their impact upon 
man and his affairs. 


225. Personal and Public Health. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A general introduction to personal and community health. Designed 
primarily to enable the individual to utilize available knowledge and facilities 
to raise the health standard of his home and community. 


330. Life Science. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

Readings of grouped essays covering fifteen of the major subdivisions of 
life science together with integrating lectures designed to fit each into its 
place in life and industry. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (Not open to 
those with more than 7 hours of credit in biology.) 


337. Organic Evolution. (2-0). Credit 2. I, Il 


A study of the evidences of the evolution of plants, animals, and man. 
Phylogeny and interrelationships of living things, the main lines of evolution, 
variation and the origin of species will be studied; man and the future con- 
sidered. 


439. The Development of the Biological Sciences. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A survey of the beginnings and development of biological discoveries and 
the lives and contributions of men who were outstanding in the general field 
of biology before 1900. Prerequisite: Fifteen hours of biological science. 


481. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. I + 


Recent advances. For graduates and advanced undergraduate majors in 
either microbiology, botany, or zoology. May be repeated once for credit not 
to exceed two hours. 


482. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. II 3 


Integration of the branches of biological science. May be repeated once 
for credit not to exceed two hours. 


485. Biological Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


Problems in the various phases of plant, animal, and bacteriological sci- 
ence. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of ranking professor in 
field chosen. 


*On leave of absence from 2-1-61 to 8-31-62. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


600. Teaching of High School Biology. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

A study of the problems and techniques of teaching biology in the sec- 
ondary school, along with appropriate subject matter. The laboratory work 
emphasizes those exercises, projects, and materials which are most useful in 
the high school biology laboratory and in stimulating interest in the subject. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the Heads of the Biology and Education and Psy- 
chology Departments. 


654. Radiation Biology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Lecture and demonstration reviewing the physical theory of radiations 
important to living organisms with especial emphasis on ionizing radiation: 
X-ray, gamma, alpha, beta and neutron. Survey of the effects of ionizing 
radiations on biological systems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
biological or agricultural science. 


660. Aquatic Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A study of fresh water as an environment; its physical and chemical 
characteristics; the plant and animal communities which inhabit it; and the 
mechanisms by which the physical and chemical characteristics and the inter- 
actions of the biological populations affect the distribution, population dynam- 
ics, and productivity of the aquatic organisms. Prerequisites: Biology 327 
and 4385 or the equivalent; graduate classification or approval of the in- 
structor. 


661. Cellular Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A consideration of the physiochemical nature of the cell and its relation- 
ship to the environment with emphasis on conversion of energy and matter as 
required by the cell as a living unit. Prerequisites: Graduate classification 
in biology or animal or plant science; approval of the instructor. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


Detailed reports on specific topics in the field chosen. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification in the appropriate field. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Limited investigations in fields other than those chosen for thesis or 
dissertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Approval of ranking 
professor in the field chosen. 


BOTANY 


101. General Botany of Seed Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


The seed plant as a living unit; external and internal structures in rela- 
tion to life processes; reproduction and life history. 


102. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II. 

Designed to give training in the use of keys and in the identification of 
flowering plants, family characteristics and relationships, and other applied 
phases of plant science. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


327. Fundamental Plant Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Structural, reproductive, and taxonomic features of representatives of the 
major plant groups, with particular attention to groups not covered in Biology 
101. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


349. Plant Taxonomy. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

Study and identification of the flora of selected areas, techniques of 
collection and preparation of plant specimens. Studies in plant distribution 
and relationships. Prerequisite: Biology 101 or 115. 
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353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


An introduction to the study of fungi, including structure, reproduction, 
ecological relationships, and taxonomic aspects. Prerequisites: Biology 101, 
206, or approval of instructor. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


453. Plant Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I “4 


Fundamental anatomy of the vegetative and reproductive organs of the 
plant with emphasis on development of tissue types. Technique of staining 
and mounting of plant tissues. Prerequisite: Six hours of plant sciences 
including Biology 101 or the equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


608. Ecology and Taxonomy of the Algae. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the form, structure, reproduction, and ecology of the algae, 
with detailed work on selected locally available forms, both marine and fresh 
water. Prerequisite: Biology 827 or 353 or approval of the instructor. (To 
be offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


615. Cytology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


An intensive study of the organization and activities of the cell, with em- 
phasis on topics related to cytogenetics and cytotaxonomy. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


619. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Principles of taxonomy. Phylogenetic considerations and criteria used 
in schemes of classification. History of classification. Nomenclature and 
identification. Field and herbarium techniques. Prerequisites: Biology 102, 
327, or approval of the instructor. 


620. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Survey of Angiosperms with emphasis on relationships. Biosystematics 
and modern taxonomy. Procedures in monograph preparation. Monographers. 
Field and herbarium techniques with problems designed for individual needs 
and interests. Prerequisite: Biology 619 or approval of the instructor. 


623. Plant Morphology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the anatomical, reproductive, and organogenetic features of 
representative vascular plants; emphasis on economic forms. Prerequisite: 
Biology 327 or the equivalent. 


651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Detailed studies of the fungi, with emphasis on life cycles of representa- 
tive forms; genetics and cytology; principles of taxonomy; ecology and geo- 
graphical distribution. Prerequisite: Biology 8538 or approval of the in- 
structor. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


A major in microbiology offers thorough and comprehensive training in 
the biology of bacteria and certain of the algae, fungi, and protozoa that 
supplement the study of the microorganisms in their relation to medicine, 
industry, and agriculture. The curriculum is intended to equip the student 
with sound training in the principles of microbial life, as either preparation 
for graduate study or for a career in either industrial or civil service. 


206. Introductory Microbiology. (2-4). Credit 3. I, II 


Relation of microorganisms to agriculture, industry, and health of man, 
animals, and plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; 3 hours of biology. 
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351. Fundamentals of Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Basic microbiology; comparative morphology, taxonomy, pathogenesis, 
ecology, variation, physiology of microorganisms. Required for students 
majoring in biology. Recommended for science majors. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 227; 3 hours of biology; or approval of the instructor. 


438. Bacterial Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A detailed study of the physiological activities of bacteria. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offered in 1962-63 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


457. Bacterial Ecology. (2-6). Credit 4. II T 


Relation of bacteria to their environment, especially to other microorgan- 
isms. Methods of isolation, identification, and differentiation. Prerequisite: 
Biology 206. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


Biology 353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. II i 
See page 259 for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I f 
See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 326. Food Bacteriology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 
See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


635. Physiology of Microorganisms. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


An advanced consideration of the physiological activities of bacteria with 
special emphasis on metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 
312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offered in 1962-68 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


647. Industrial Microbiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Microorganism as the basis of industrial processes. Practice includes 
antibiotic assay; analysis of products of metabolism, and fermentation bal- 
ances. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. 
(Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


Biology 608. Ecology and Taxonomy of the Algae. (2-6). Credit 4. II 
See page 259 for a full description of this course. 


Biology 630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See page 262 for a full description of this course. 


Biology 651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 
See page 259 for a full description of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


See Plant Physiology and Pathology Section of the Department of Plant 
Sciences for a full description of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). 
Credit 3. II 


See Plant Physiology and Pathology Section of the Department of Plant 
Sciences for a full description of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


See Plant Physiology and Pathology Section of the Department of Plant 
Sciences for a full description of this course. 
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ZOOLOGY 


107. Vertebrate Zoolegy. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Structure, physiology, and development of animals; emphasis on the 
biology of vertebrates. 


108. Invertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification, comparison, anatomy, and physiology of invertebrate 
animals. Specimens from the more important invertebrate phyla are studied 
in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of instructor. 


217. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. I 


Comparative anatomy of the Prochordates and the lower vertebrates 
through Reptilia. Laboratory animals: Molgula, Dolichoglossus, Amphioxus, 
Squalus, Necturus, and Phrynosoma. Prerequisites: Biology 107, 108. 


218. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. II 


Comparative anatomy of birds and the mammals. Laboratory animals: 
the chicken and the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 217. 


219. Mammalian Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles of normal anatomy of cat and man. Nature and causes of 
mechanical injuries of man. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


220. Physiology and Hygiene. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Biology 219. Normal and abnormal physiology of man. 
Prerequisite: Biology 219. 


325. Physical Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Man’s relation to and position in the animal kingdom. Physical charac- ° 
teristics of mankind. Fossil and living types. Races and racial characteris- 
tics. Somatotypes. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological science. 


335. Gross and Microscopic Vertebrate Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Study of selected features of anatomy, embryology, and histology with 
emphasis on higher vertebrates. Although the cat is used as the laboratory 
animal, another vertebrate may be chosen if warranted and approved by the 
instructor. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or the equivalent. 


343. Histology. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


Normal tissues of vertebrates including histogenesis of some. Histogene- 
sis and organography of mammalian tissues reviewed. Prerequisite: Biology 
217 or 335. 


344. Embryology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Introduction to general and comparative vertebrate embryology; em- 
phasis on early development of frog, chick, and pig. Prerequisite: Biology 
ZL OT aoO. 


422. Microtechnique. (1-6). Credit 3. II T 


Standard methods in the preparation of permanent microscopic slides of 
plant and animal tissues. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological science. 


433. General Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


Fundamental physiology of protoplasm; basic processes and functions of 
organs and systems. Emphasis is placed on digestion, respiration, metab- 
olism, excretion, muscular contraction, and reproduction. Prerequisites: Biol- 
ogy 107 and either graduate classification, Biology 218, or the equivalent. 


434. Circulatory and Nerve Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 1" 


Comparative functions of the circulatory, nervous system, and of the or- 
gans of special sense. Prerequisites: Biology 218; or Biology 107 and senior 
or graduate classification in an animal science. 
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435. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. (3-3). Credit 4. I se 


Morphology, taxonomy, biology, and phylogeny of invertebrate animals. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of the instructor. 


436. Animal Parasitology. (3-3). Credit 4. II a 


Study of parasitic worms and protozoa; laboratory methods in parasitol- 
ogy. Prerequisite: Biology 485 or equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


Phylogeny of vertebrates based on comparative anatomy, histology, em- 
bryology, and distribution. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 348, 344, or the 
equivalent. 


604. Advanced Embryology. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


Comparative and experimental studies of the mechanics of embryonic 
development. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 3438, 344, or the equivalent. (Of- 
fered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


627. Helminthology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the parasitic worms, especially Trematoda, Cestoda, Nematoda, 
and Acanthocephala. Prerequisite: Biology 4386. (Offered in 1962-63 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Morphology, taxonomy, physiology, reproduction, phylogeny, ecology, and 
life history of both free living and parasitic protozoa. May be taken concur- 
rently with parasitology. Prerequisite: Biology 108. (Offered in 1961-62 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


632. Methods in General Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods for the quantitative study of metabolism, respiration, circulation, 
excretion, movement, and other basic physiological phenomena. Recent ad- 
vances in physiological methods to be presented on a seminar basis. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 483 or the equivalent. 


649. Biology of the Endocrine Glands. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the structure, development, comparative anatomy, and phys- 
iology of the endocrine glands of the different animal groups. Prerequisites: 
Three hours of either anatomy or anatomy and physiology. 


653. Zoogeography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the distribution of animals during geologic and present times; 
emphasis on the role of ecology and the effects of geography upon terrestrial 
and marine distribution. Prerequisite: ‘Twelve hours of biological sciences, 
including at least 3 hours of advanced courses. 


656. Analytical Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Designed to acquaint the student with certain quantitative histochemical 
techniques in plant and animal science as applied to nucleoproteins, carbohy- 
drates, lipids, and enzymes. Presentation of cytological evidences which aid 
in localizing the activities of nucleoproteins in cell metabolism. Prerequisites: 
Biology 3438 or 453 or the equivalent; Chemistry 227. 
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Division of Business Administration 


Professor R. M. Stevenson, 
Professors P. B. Goode, T. R. Hamilton, S. C. Hoyle, Jr.; Associate Professors 
R. L. Elkins, H. G. Kenagy, T. D. Letbetter, W. S. Manning, E. S. Packenham, 
J. E. Roche, N. A. Stewart, Jr., H. G. Thompson, W. E. Whittington; Assistant 
Professors R. D. Amason, H. M. Courtney, J. H. Dozier, W. E. Eckles, D. C. 
Lowe, J. E. Oliver, J. L. Sandstedt, D. F. Simons, W. C. Tadlock, 
R. D. Thompson; Instructors R. T. Ames, R. A. 
Krupinski, H. F. Lyles, W. L. Thornton 


105. Introduction to Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Provides an over-all picture of business operations, develops a business 
vocabulary, and directs the thinking of each student to the field of business 
best suited to his interest and talent. Subject matter includes an analysis of 
the specialized fields within the business organization and of the role of 
business in modern society. 


205. Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 
A study of institutions, processes, and problems involved in transferring 


goods from producers to consumers, with emphasis on economic and social 
aspects. 


206. Purchasing and Control of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Operation of a purchasing department in a manufacturing business; 
organization of the department; specifications, standards, contract provisions; 
sources of supply; methods of perpetual inventory. 


208. Advertising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Place of advertising in business; advertising media, such as the news- 
paper, tradepaper, magazine, direct mail, poster, and the radio; description 
of the various methods of advertising; development of copy and layout of 
advertisements; consumer habits and psychology; methods of investigations 
for advertising campaigns; cost of advertising; legal and ethical problems 
involved in advertising; consideration of advertising from the standpoint of 
consumers. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205; Economics 203. 


216. Building Products. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A study of building products, their physical properties, and their markets. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 205. 


227. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introductory course designed to serve as a foundation for study of 
advanced accounting and to furnish a knowledge of accounting which will be 
of value to students in other fields. The subject matter includes: analysis 
and recording of business transactions; use of journal and ledger; trial balance 
and work sheet; adjusting and closing entries; accounting statements; payroll 
records and payroll taxes; introduction to partnership accounting; special 
journals and ledgers; business papers and business procedures related to 
accounting; voucher system. 


228. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Business Administration 227. Internal control; part- 
nership and corporation accounting; accounting for manufacturing concerns; 
analysis and interpretation of statements. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 227. 


303. Statistical Method. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S T 


Collection, tabulation, presentation, and analysis of data. A study of 
sampling, graphics, averages, ratios and coefficients, dispersion, skewness, 
probability and error, index numbers, seasonal and long-time trend, barom- 
eters, correlation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. 
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304. Business Cycles and Business Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. 
Bess 
An empirical and statistical study of economic fluctuations; theory, 
causes and control of business cycles; business barometers and forecasting. 
Study of economic and statistical services. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 308. 


305. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


Nature and scope of law; court system; homestead and exemption laws of 
Texas; law of contracts; principal and agent; business organizations, in- 
cluding partnerships and corporations; the Texas community property laws. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


306. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S ii 


Additional studies in the law of business, dealing with bailments, carriers, 
mortgages, suretyships, negotiable instruments, banks and banking, wills and 
estates, sales, bankruptcy. Prerequisite: Business Administration 305. 


308. Law of Private Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II eat 


Powers and limitations of the corporate form of business organization 
as distinguished from other forms of business enterprise. Legal problems 
encountered in formation, management, financing, and dissolution of cor- 
porations. Rights of corporate stockholders and creditors. Legislative control 
under state and federal statutes. Prerequisite: Business Administration 306. 


310. Credits and Collections. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The elements of mercantile and consumer credit; organization of a credit 
department; sources of credit information; collection tools and procedures. 


312. Statistical Charts and Graphs. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Graphic presentation of statistical data, construction of charts, calculating 
charts and nomographs, statistical maps, rate of change analysis, visual aids 
in presenting business reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 303. 
(Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 


A general introductory course dealing with the theory and practice of 
insurance and its economic and social significance. A critical examination is 
made of the various types of life, fire, and automobile contracts available for 
protection against personal and business risks. In addition a brief study is 
made of state and federal insurance plans, suretyship, and other casualty 
and property coverages. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


316. Office Management. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The problem of office management; the function of the office manager; 
office systems, handling of correspondence, filing, mailing; office furniture 
and equipment; office forms and supplies and their control; the office building 
and the office layout; selection, training, and compensation of office person- 
nel; office manuals and reports; budgetary control in the office. 


317. Punch Card Methods. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Instruction and practice in the operation of punch card machines for the 
handling of accounting and statistical data. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 228, 303. 


318. Wholesale Merchandising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A presentation of the basic principles and economic functions of the whole- 
saler. Also a study of the modern wholesaleing systems and the operation and 
management of a wholesale business. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; junior classification. 
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320. Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


This basic life insurance course presents the fundamentals of life insur- 
ance and annuities for the future life underwriter. The economic background 
of life insurance, and the various life insurance and annuity contracts are dis- 
cussed relative to their utilization in private life and business. Included are 
fundamentals of rate-making, reserves, cash surrender values, dividends, and 
the selection of risks. Prerequisite: Business Administration 315. 


322. Property Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the principles and practices of property insurance designed 
for those who enter either the property and casualty insurance or property 
management fields. The course includes fire and allied lines contracts, con- 
sequential losses, protection of the mortgagee, transportation insurance (both 
ocean and inland), multiple line contracts, and rate-making. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 315. 


324. Casualty Insurance and Suretyship. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


This course places emphasis upon the principles of casualty insurance and 
surety bonding. Employer’s liability insurance is studied in conjunction with 
workmen’s compensation insurance. The liability risks of business, profes- 
sional, and personal activities are discussed. Theft, disability, aviation, glass, 
power plant, and credit insurance are discussed. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 315. 


325. Retailing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 


Fundamental operations of retailing concerns and the need for effective 
coordination of retailing activities. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; Economics 203, 204. 


327. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Working papers and preparation of statements; correction of books and 
statements; special phases of corporation accounting; cash and receivables; 
inventories, investments. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


328. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S 


Investments; tangible and intangible fixed assets; liabilities; reserves; 
statement analysis; statement of application of funds; cash-flow statement; 
statements from incomplete records; quasi-reorganizations, business combina- 
tions, divisive reorganizations; income tax allocation; price-level impact on 
financial statements. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


329. Elementary Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Development of cost accounting principles relating to material, labor, and 
manufacturing expenses; basic cost accounting practices and procedures, with 
special emphasis on job order costing; survey of principles and practices of 
process cost accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


330. Advanced Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S T 
Special phases of partnership accounting; joint ventures; consignments; 
installment sales, accounting for insurance costs; statement of affairs and ac- 
counting for insolvent concerns; compound interest; home office and branch 
accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328 or registration there- 
in. 
332. Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 
Advanced process cost procedures, costing of joint and by-products, esti- 
mated cost, standard costs, managerial reports and analysis for cost control, 


direct costing, break-even analysis. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
329. 


337. Data Processing. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 
Use of electronic computers for recording and reporting, sorting; search- 
ing; collating; file maintenance; integrated data processing; coding of infor- 


mation; tables and approximations; storage of information; practical applica- 
tion. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 
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344. Marketing Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


A study of the problems involved in the marketing of industrial and con- 
sumer goods; the problems connected with customer relations, channels of dis- 
tribution, brands, sales promotion, pricing, and legislation. Prerequisite: Bus- 
iness Administration 325. 


352. Personal Finance. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Personal and family accounts; budgets, budgetary control; bank accounts; 
charge accounts; borrowing; investing; insurance; standards of living; rent- 
ing; home ownership; wills, trust plans. Not open to business administration 
students for credit. 


402. Accounting Systems. (2-0). Credit 2. II T 


Survey of accounting systems in current use by different types of busi- 
nesses. System design and installation. Manual and machine procedures. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 


403. Income Tax. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 


Income tax legislation; the present income tax law and regulations; treas- 
ury decisions, court decisions, and departmental rulings; income tax problems 
and returns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


406. Managerial Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II ; 


A study of the uses of accounting information by management. Empha- 
sis is placed on accounting procedures and reports essential to management. 
Cost analysis, cost control, budgeting and controllership. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 329. 


407. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Auditing procedures used by internal auditors and independent public ac- 
countants; preparation of working papers. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 328, 329. 


408. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


A continuation of Business Administration 407. Work on an audit prac- 
tice case with preparation of working papers and audit report, case studies in- 
volving auditing problems in special situations. (Required of students who 
plan to enter public accounting.) Prerequisite: Business Administration 407. 


409. Survey of Accounting Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S ft 


A survey of accounting designed for students majoring in engineering and 
architecture. The course provides for a survey of accounting procedures, basic 
elements of cost accounting, and the preparation and interpretation of financial 
statements. The course is not as comprehensive as Business Administration 
227, 228, is not open to students in business administration, agricultural ad- 
ministration, or liberal arts. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


416. Oil Production Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the systems and procedures for the acquisition of undeveloped 
oil properties, development of oil properties, and production of crude oil. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the work in the accounting department of a crude oil 
producing company and the accounting treatment of intangible development 
costs, depletion allowance, and oil pipe line operations. Prerequisites: Busi- 
ness Administration 227, 228. 


418. Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


A survey of the principles underlying the financial practices and financial 
management of the modern business corporation. A study will be made of 
advantages and disadvantages of the corporation, sources of long-term and 
short-term credit, working capital, surplus and dividend policy, expansion and 
combination problems, and failure and reorganization. Prerequisite: Eco- 
' nomics 208 or the equivalent. 
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420. Principles of Investment. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


An analysis of the character of various investment risks, comparison of 
investment media, and a study of the securities market. Theories and finan- 
cial tools vital to decision making concerning the structure of the security 
portfolio and changes in that structure to adapt most advantageously to 
changing economic conditions and particular needs are investigated. Prereq- 
uisite: Business Administration 418. 


422. Personnel Problems of Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S q 


The relation of the worker to his employer, the methods of job finding, 
interviewing aids, occupational trends, scientific management, the functions 
and structure of personnel departments, employee welfare activities, and other 
problems of contemporary industrial development. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification. 


423. Personnel Policies and Techniques. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S i 


Programs and agencies which workers and employers have developed to 
improve their economic and social status; job analysis, description, and classi- 
fication; wage and salary problems and procedures; personnel records. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 422. 


427. Insurance Law. (3-0). Credit 3. II <j 


Law cases on insurance to develop an understanding of the methods of 
administrative control by the state; typical clauses of insurance policies, and 
their interpretation by the courts; technical legal pitfalls; case examples from 
ail forms of insurance coverage; Texas insurance law. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 305. 


428. Real Estate Titles and Conveyances. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The ownership and transfer of titles to real property, including deeds, 
easements, urban and rural property with special attention to zoning, build- 
ing codes, private restrictions and conditions. The law of fixtures, timber 
and crops, mortgages and liens, building contracts, plans and specifications, 
performance bonds, mines and minerals, contracts of sale, escrow and earnest 
money agreements, real estate brokers, sufficiency of property description, 
and other matters related to real property. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 305. 


430. Cost Accounting Survey. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S «1 


An introductory cost accounting course following Business Administration 
409, for architects, engineers, and agricultural students. Purposes and uses 
of cost accounting; elements of cost; unit costs for use in bidding on contracts; 
comparison of cost procedures; job order and process costs, budgets, and stand- 
ard costs; cost reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 409. 


432. Security Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Methods of analyzing individual security issues, establishment of prin- 
ciples of selection and protection of security holdings, setting up sound and 
workable tests of safe investments, including financial statement analysis, un- 
derstanding rights and interests of investors in senior securities and owners of 
common stock. Prerequisite: Business Administration 420. 


433. Business Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The course deals with fundamental concepts and principles of business or- 
ganization and management. The functions of planning, organizing, motiva- 
ting, and controlling are examined relative to their application to firms of 
varying size and nature. Problems inherent in organizational relationships 
are appraised and possible solutions are developed and discussed. Prerequi- 
site: Junior classification. 
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434. Problems in Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


The course presents a series of comprehensive financial problems con- 
fronting the management of large and small businesses. The analysis and 
solution of the problems utilize the techniques and methods acquired in pre- 
vious courses. The case system is used to give the student practice in link- 
ing up the related legal, accounting, and financial aspects of each situation. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 418. 


435. Salesmanship. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A consideration of the general principles of successful personal selling. 
Particular attention is given to personal requisites, qualifications, and training 
programs to enable the student to become a successful salesman. Prerequi- 
sites: Business Administration 205; Economics 203, 204. 


436. Sales Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II, §S ‘i 


A consideration of the problems confronting the modern sales executive; 
organization of sales departments, product research, selection and recruiting; 
compensation plans, routing, supervision, and costs connected with sales ad- 
ministration. Prerequisite: Business Administration 485. 


437. \Applied Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


This course presents the legal and social aspects of life insurance. Prob- 
lems of reinsurance, company organization, and financial position are exam- 
ined within their regulatory framework. Consideration is given to all forms 
of government life insurance and the benefits under the Social Security Act. 
A study of the elements of programming and the fundamental uses of set- 
tlement options are included. Prerequisite: Business Administration 320. 


440. Real Estate Fundamentals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Basic factors and agencies which comprise the structure of our modern 
real estate development. A study of the historic, economic, legal, and finan- 
cial aspects of realty and the effect of their interplay on the institution of real 
property, both urban and rural. Designed for the home and business property 
owner as well as for the professional real estate man. 


442. Real Estate Practice. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the practical techniques and procedures employed in real estate 
transactions, with emphasis on real estate appraisal, sales, finance, and indus- 
trial property management. Prerequisite: Business Administration 440 or 
approval of the instructor. 


445. Marketing Research. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the nature and uses of marketing research in business. Em- 
phasis is on methods of collecting and interpreting marketing information and 
specific application to problems in marketing. Prerequisites: Business Ad- 
ministration 205, 308. 


446. Marketing Industrial Products. (2-0). Credit 2. II T 


Management aspects and economic factors affecting marketing policies 
are considered. Special emphasis is given to marketing research, marketing 
policies, channels of distribution, brand policy, pricing and control of market- 
ing operations as they affect industrial products. A term project involving a 
report on the marketing of a specific industrial product is required of each 
student. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205, and Business Admini- 
stration 808 or Mathematics 116. 


447. Advertising Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of advertising procedures for newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television. Specific topics include retail, mail order, national, and industrial 
advertising; advertising agencies; advertising research; and advertising cam- 
paigns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 208. 
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452. Veterinary Jurisprudence. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of Texas statutes and court decisions regulating and affecting 
the practice of veterinary medicine. One of the primary functions of this 
course is to prepare the student for the State Board Examination in veterinary 
law. Prerequisite: Senior classification in the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 


456. Applied Salesmanship. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A practical course in personal salesmanship. Analysis of specific pro- 
ducts; planning and execution of the interview; psychological aspects of sell- 
ing. Particular stress is made on sales demonstration and the strategy in- 
volved in closing the sale. Prerequisites: Business Administration 435; Eng- 
lish 403. 


461. Retailing Building Products. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the special problems of the dealers in building products. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 325. 


463. Employee Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. II 7 


A study of the relationships of the first level of management to super- 
visors and to the staff. The objectives, organization, and tools of the super- 
visory level; how to handle problems of grievances, absenteeism, discipline, 
morale, induction, safety, and training of workers. Prerequisite: Senior class- 
ification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Statement Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analytical study of the different kinds of statements for the guidance 
of executives, investors, and creditors; balance sheet and profit and loss ra- 
tios. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327 or 4380. 


602. Consolidated Statements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Consolidated balance sheets, consolidated income and surplus statements, 
holding companies, mergers. Prerequisite: Business Administration 3380. 
(Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Price Analysis. (3-2). Credit 4. I, S 


Economic concepts relating to prices, statistical methods of analyzing 
prices, supply and demand curves, elasticity of demand, price forecasting, 
study and criticism of works on price analysis. Term paper required on fac- 
tors affecting the price of a commodity. Prerequisites: Business Administra- 
tion 303; Economics 2038, 204. 


604. Statistics. (3-2). Credit 4. II, S 


Curve fitting and empirical formulas. Multiple correlation, mathematical 
and graphic. Sampling and measures of unreliability. Chi-square test. An- 
alysis of variance and covariance. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
303; Mathematics 102. Mathematics 110 is recommended. 


605. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of advanced accounting theory and problems dealing primarily 
with corporation accounting, assets and liabilities, analysis of statements, and 
cost accounting. The problems considered will be the type currently 
stressed in accounting examinations. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


606. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Business Administration 605. The topics will deal pri- 
marily with partnerships, fiduciaries, home office and branch, insurance, and 
auditing. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 
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€07. Market Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A critical analysis of selected problems in the field of marketing. Each 
member of the class will be required to present a term report on some specific 
problem in the field of distribution. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205, 303. 


609. Management Seminar. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A case study course covering the interrelated functions of production, dis- 
tribution, and finance. Problems and situations confronting top and middle 
management are critically examined. Quantitative tools and techniques of ac- 
counting, statistics, and mathematics are employed to provide a framework 
for analysis and decision making. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


612. Advanced Taxes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of special income tax problems of taxpayers; Federal estate and 
gift taxes; Texas inheritance tax; Texas franchise tax on corporations; claims 
for refund of taxes; preparation of protests to deficiency assessments; plan- 
ning for tax savings. Prerequisite: Business Administration 403. (Offered 
in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


616. Governmental and Institutional Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the accounting principles and procedures peculiar to govern- 
mental units and institutions. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 
Economics 412 is recommended. 


619. Legal Principles Relating to Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An intensive study of legal principles emphasizing those which arise in 
the practice of accounting. 


620. Law and Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Students write a paper on a topic of law in which they are interested, 
approved by instructor. Also, the following topics are covered: law and busi- 
ness, their relation to each other; present sources of law in Texas today; com- 
munity property laws of Texas; collection of judgments in Texas; ad valorem 
taxes; automobile accidents and other topics relating to business. (Offered in 
1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Trade Regulations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Delineation of governmental control intended to promote free competition 
and curb its abuses. A study of the Federal anti-trust acts and their appli- 
cation by the courts; the Federal Trade Commission and its method of dealing 
with unauthorized business practices such as unfair competition, misleading 
advertising, price discrimination, and retail price maintenance. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 305. 


630. Problems of Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The financial problems of the profit-seeking corporation are discussed 
from the viewpoint of the corporate financial officer. Consideration is given 
to such matters as current financing, financial aspects of promotion, refund- 
ing operations, dividend policies, and corporate reorganization. The course is 
designed to exercise the principles of corporation finance. Prerequisite: Bus- 
iness Administration 418. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


631. Business Investigation and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The problems arising in the quantitative and qualitative analysis of rail- 
road, public utility, and industrial securities are presented so as to train the 
advanced student of investments in the use of the tools of security analysis. 
The text material is supplemented by the consistent use of representative 
sources of investment information. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
418. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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634. Statistical Method Applied to Business Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The use of statistical methods applied to sales control, cost studies, per- 
sonnel management, forecasting sales and production of an individual concern, 
and forecasting general business activity. Readings, reports, and problems. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 308, 604. (Offered in 1962-63 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A critical examination of the subject matter presented in current periodi- 
cals, recent monographs and bulletins. Separate seminars will be conducted 
as required in fields such as accounting, finance, marketing, personnel ad- 
ministration. and statistics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Directed study on selected problems not covered in the thesis research or 
in other courses. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of in- 
structor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


Professor J. D. Lindsay, 
Professors W. D. Harris, C. D. Holland; Associate Professors W. B. Harris, 
W. W. Meinke; Assistant Professors L. D. Durbin, P. T. 
Eubank; Instructors R. R. Davison, N. E. Welch 


204. Elementary Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the fundamentals of chemical engineering which in- 
volves the solution of elementary problems on the application of mass balances, 
energy balances, equilibrium balances, rate of approach to equilibrium, and 
economic balances. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; Mathematics 122 
or 210 or registration therein. 


304. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


A study of fluid and heat flow, evaporation and drying. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 204. 


314. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 1} 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 304. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 304. 


409. Oil and Gas Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Application of the principles of chemical engineering to the treatment and 
processing of petroleum and its products. Emphasis is on unit operations. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


423. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 5; 


A continuation of Chemical Engineering 304 covering distillation, gas 
absorption, filtration, size reduction, separation, and mixing. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 304. 


426. Plant Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II + 


The solution of problems involved in the design and development of chem- 
ical engineering plants. These problems cover such factors as the capacity, 
selection, and location of equipment, reaction rates, economic balances, speci- 
fications, drawings, cost estimates, and plant location. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 441. 
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428. Industrial Chemical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of representative chemical manufacturing processes and their 
relationships. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 441. 


429. Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 7 
Laboratory work to accompany Chemical Engineering 409. 


433. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 7 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 428. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 314. ; 


441. Chemical Engineering Unit Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of such unit processes as sulfonation, nitration, hydrogenation, 
and alkylation, and the equipment required for them. Prerequisites: Chem- 
ical Engineering 428; Chemistry 228. 


454. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 
A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 


processes and operations. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Chem- 
istry 324. 


461. Process Control and Instrumentation. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 

A study of the fundamental principles and methods used in the measure- 
ment and control of the process variables such as pressure, temperature, and 
flow rate. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 428. 


464. Chemical Engineering Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 

An introduction to the kinetics of reactions and the application of funda- 
mental principles to the design and operation of commercial reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Chemical Engineering 441, 454. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Oral discussion of selected topics from recent technical publications. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Advanced Problems in Chemical Engineering. Credit 1 to 5. I, II 


Special problems in chemical engineering are assigned to individual 
students or groups. The work may cover the numerous particular problems 
in chemical engineering processes or operations. It may be laboratory work 
or conference and discussion. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Chemical Engineering Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Advanced calculations involving process design and process control as 
limited by least cost or maximum profit. Problems are based on the various 
unit operations and unit processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


606. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Applications of chemical engineering fundamentals in the manufacture 
of chemicals, refining petroleum, and other allied industries. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 428. 


607. Thermal Cracking. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Application of fundamentals of chemical engineering to process calcula- 
tion on thermal cracking. This includes process control and process design. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 606. 
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608. Heat Transmission. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Process and process design calculations on equipment involving the trans- 
fer of heat by conduction, convection, and radiation. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 423. 


611. Furnace Design. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Process designs of furnaces. Involves radiant and convection heat trans- 
mission. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 608. 


612. Distillation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Process and process design calculations involving distillation of multi- 
component and complex systems. Extractive and azeotropic distillation are 
covered. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


616. Estimation of Investment Cost. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Simplified methods of estimating cost of process equipment in the prep- 
aration of preliminary appraisals. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


617. Unit Processes in Petroleum Refining. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Calculations involving the effect of process variables on product yield and 
quality, rate of reaction, operating cost, and investment cost. Processes such 
as alkylation, isomerization, catalytic cracking, polymerization, thermal crack- 
ing, etc. will be covered. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 454, 616. 


618. Appraisal and Presentation of Chemical Engineering Data. (3-0). 
Greditescanl 
Emphasis will be placed on analysis of experimental data. Practice is 
obtained by writing reports based on specific problems. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423. 


619. Corrosion and Materials of Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The uses of materials of construction to preclude high corrosion rates 
in process equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 428. 


623. Applications of Thermodynamics to Chemical Engineering. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
operations and processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 454. 


624. Chemical Engineering Kinetics I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of rates and mechanisms of chemical reactions. Thermal and 
catalytic reactions both homogeneous and heterogeneous are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


625. Chemical Engineering Kinetics II. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical factors affecting chemical reaction rates and of 
methods for design of reacting equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engi- 
neering 624. 


626. Oil and Fat Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the composition and properties of oils and fats, methods of 
extraction and purification, and their industrial utilization. Prerequisites: 
Chemical Engineering 423; Chemistry 228. 


627. Oil Mill Operation. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A study of the theoretical and practical operating characteristics of the 
various units used in vegetable oil production. The economic factors of each 
unit and their over-all effect on plant operation will be covered. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemical Engineering 626 or registration therein. 
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661. Nuclear Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course has to do with the applications of chemical engineering to 
reactors and the utilization and disposal of residual products therefrom. It 
will cover such problems as materials of construction, corrosion, industrial 
utilization of reactors, the influence of radiation on materials, and the utiliza- 
tion of radiation from reactor residues to influence chemical reactions. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 312. 


662. Nuclear Material Processing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course has to do with the special applications of unit operations 
and unit processes to the handling of nuclear fuels and residual products from 
nuclear reactors. It will cover such topics as distillation, gaseous diffusion 
separation, liquid-liquid extraction, liquid-solid extraction, gas-solid extrac- 
tion, ion-exchange, adsorption separations, benefication and metallurgical 
processing. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 428; Mathematics 308. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). No credit. I, II 


Graduate students will be required to attend one hour per week to discuss: 
problems of current importance in connection with their research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Special work to suit individual or small group requirements. The work 
may cover the numerous particular problems in chemical engineering processes 
and operations. It may be laboratory work or conference and discussion. 
Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Problems of unit operations and unit processes. For maximum credit 
comprehensive thesis must be prepared which is of sufficiently high calibre to 
permit a publication in the scientific and technical journals. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


Department of Chemistry 


Professor P. K. Calaway, 
Professors J. K. Gladden, C. K. Hancock, A. F. Isbell, E. B. Middleton, R. N. 
Traxler, R. D. Whealy, B. J. Zwolinski; Associate Professors R. B. Alexander*, 
J. B. Beckham, Alfred Danti, Derek Gibbons, E. A. Meyers, J. O. Page, Henry 
Rakoff, N. C. Rose, Fred Sicilio, R. E. Snuggs, R. A. Zingaro; Assistant 
Professors R. M. Hedges, D. R. Lee; Instructors P. D. 
Cratin, W. W. Spurlock, B. J. Yager 


101. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fundamental laws and theories of chemical activity. Practical applica- 
tions of the more important chemical processes involving non-metals are 
briefly described. 


General laboratory work deals with non-metals and simple tests of tech- 
nical importance supplementing lecture demonstrations. 


102. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fundamental theories of structure and activity. Practical application of 
the more important chemical processes involving metals described. Organic 
chemistry is briefly outlined. 


Laboratory work consists of elementary qualitative separation and identi- 
fication of metallic and non-metallic ions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-60 to 8-31-62. 
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103. Chemical Principles. (3-3). Credit 4. I 
A course in chemical principles and their application. For the student 
of superior aptitude and interest. 


Laboratory work will provide study of experimental techniques and their 
application to chemical principles with more opportunity for individual ex- 
perimentation. Prerequisites: This course is suggested for entering students 
with high scores on the algebra and chemistry placement examinations. 


104. Chemical Principles. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A continuation of Chemistry 103. Laboratory work consists mainly of 
semi-micro qualitative analysis with ample opportunity for individual ex- 
- perimentation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103. 


106. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A survey course in chemistry for students needing it as a cultural subject 
and not as a basis for advanced work. 


207. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 
A considerable portion of the classroom time is devoted to chemical cal- 
culation involved in the practice. 


The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


223. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Stress is placed on the basic principles and theories of quantitative analy- 
sis, both gravimetric and volumetric. The treatment is not highly mathe- 
matical. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate basic techniques. Not 
open to engineering students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


225. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the hydrocarbons and their relation to the field of petroleum. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


226. Chemical Calculations. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


An advanced review of the chemical calculations of general chemistry 
with special emphasis on stoichiometry and chemical equilibrium. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


227. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 
An introduction to the chemistry of the compounds of carbon. A study 
of general principles and their application to various industrial processes. 


The laboratory work serves as a basis of the course; the student here 
familiarizes himself with the reactions, properties, and relations of typical 
organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


228. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 
A continuation of Chemistry 227. Prerequisite: Chemistry 227. 


231. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the aliphatic series of organic compounds including an intro- 
duction to the benzene series and to vitamins, proteins, and related substances. 
Applications are taken from the field of agriculture. Not open to engineering 
students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 104. 


316. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II, $ 

An introduction to the methods of exact analysis as preliminary training 
for the more advanced courses. In the classroom the practice and theory of 
the laboratory exercises are dealt with by lectures and recitations. Special 
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attention is given to stoichiometry. 


The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. The work is first volumetric, then gravimetric. In the early periods 
samples of known composition and purity are analyzed. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102 or 104. 


317. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. II uF 


An introduction to the theory and practice of gravimetric, optical, and 
electrical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 316. 


323. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II uP 


Explanation and mathematical development of the theories and principles 
of chemistry. Topics discussed are atomic structure, gas laws, thermody- 
namics, thermochemistry, liquids, solutions, osmotic pressure, and colloids. 
Experiments in the laboratory substantiate the theories and principles de- 
veloped in the classroom. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316; Mathematics 
122. OFeZ10: 


324. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 1 


Intensive study of homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, the phase 
rule, chemical kinetics, catalysis, hydrogen-ion concentration, electrolytic and 
galvanic cells and electrochemistry, photochemistry, and radioactivity. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 323. 


342. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II . 


Explanation of basic chemical theories and principles with reference to 
their relationship to transformations in living matter. Special emphasis on 
such topics as atomic structure, diffusion and osmotic pressure, colloids, chem- 
ical equilibrium, catalysis, reaction velocity, hydrogen-ion concentration and 
its importance in biological processes. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316, 
ande2eie 


344. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Structure of atoms, molecules, and crystals. Valence. Theories of polar- 
ity and ionization. Properties of gases, liquids, solids, and fugacities. Solu- 
bilities and properties of solutions. Study of colloids and surface energy. 


Equilibria. Electromotive force and oxidation potentials. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 207; Mathematics 121 or 209; Physics 219. 


380. Chemical Bibliography. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A study of the chemical library with instruction in the use of chemical 
journals, reference books, and other sources of information. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification. 


447. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I + 


The identification of the principal classes of organic compounds. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 228. 


450. Colloidal Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


A study of the theories and preparation of disperse systems. Prereq- 
uisites: Chemistry 228, 324. 


461. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I i 

This course covers those topics in undergraduate physical chemistry which 
are not covered in Chemistry 323 and 324. The course content includes surface 
phenomena, colloids, atomic structure, molecular structure and properties. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


462. Inorganic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The periodic relationship of the elements, their compounds, principles 
of their bonding and applications. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 
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463. Inorganic Chemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


A continuation of Chemistry 462. Laboratory work consists of prepara- 
tion and analysis of inorganic compounds designed to introduce the student 
to basic preparative techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 462 or approval 
of instructor. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Oral discussion of selected topics from technical publications. 


485. Problems. Credit 1to4. I, II,S 


An introduction to research, library, and laboratory work. Prerequisites: 
Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Survey of Chemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


A survey course in chemistry designed for teachers of high school chem- 
istry. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Heads of Depart- 
ments of Chemistry and of Education and Psychology. 


607. Organic Techniques and Preparations. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


A study of laboratory operations theory and a description and comparison 
of equipment used in advanced work. Application of techniques of organic 
chemistry is made in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646 or regis- 
tration therein. 


608. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 
Analysis of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


609. Theory of Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The development and application of chemical theories to organic com- 
pounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646. 


611. Principles of Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the general principles of chemistry from the quantitative 
standpoint. The course will include a discussion of gases, liquids, and solu- 
tions. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


620. Principles of Chemical Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An advanced survey of the principles of chemical analysis with special 
emphasis on the newer developments in the field of analytical chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 317. 


621. Chemical Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of some of the present theories about chemical reaction rates and 
mechanisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


624. Physico-Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Mathematical and quantitative investigation of organic chemical phenom- 
ena. Prerequisite: Chemistry 609 or approval of instructor. 


625. Petroleum Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practical and theoretical consideration of chemical reactions of petroleum 
hydrocarbons. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228, 324. (Offered in 1961-62 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


626. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Theory and applications of classical thermodynamic functions. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 324. 
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628. The Non-Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the non-metals and their compounds. Recent developments. 
Knowledge of German or French desirable. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


630. The Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Study of the metals and their compounds. Recent developments. Knowl- 
edge of German or French desirable. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


631. Statistical Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An introduction to the methods of statistical mechanics based primarily 
on Boltzmann statistics. The approach to thermodynamics through the parti- 
tion function. The statistical concept of entropy. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
626. 


635. Heterocyclic Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Structure, preparation, and properties of heterocyclic compounds with 
special emphasis on those with biological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
228. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


636. Electrochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Advanced treatment of conductivity, electrochemical thermodynamics, 
galvanic cells, electrodeposition, and corrosion. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


639. Instrumental Methods of Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the theory and practice of modern techniques of chemical 
analysis and research. The laboratory work will illustrate the use of these 
instruments for routine analytical work and also their use as research tools. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 317. 


641. Structural Inorganic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of nuclear and extranuclear structure, isotopes, valency of the 
elements, and sterochemistry of inorganic compounds. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 324, 462. 


642. Methods of Structural Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of theory, methods, and application of structural determination 
(arrangement and bonding) of chemical species. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
641 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


643. Inorganic Complex Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
History, theories, and methods of investigations of inorganic complex 


compounds. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324, 462. (Offered in 1962-63 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Quantitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Determinations: Macro Dumas, sulfur, Carius halogen, Micro residue, 
fractionation, Micro Dumas, catalytic hydrogenation, carbon and hydrogen, 
Micro Kjeldahl, Rast molecular weight, molar refraction, active hydrogen, 
alkaxyl, semi-micro saponification number. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228; 
reading knowledge of German. 


646. Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A systematic and thorough presentation of organic chemistry on an ad- 
vanced level. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


648. Principles of Quantum Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A brief review of classical mechanics and the development of wave me- 
chanics. The application of wave mechanics to some special chemical prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 
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661. Radiochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A general course dealing with radioactive materials; their radiations; 
their preparation, purification, detection, identification, and their practical 
applications. Material on nuclear structures, nuclear transmutations, and 
radioactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324 or 344. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, H,S 


This is a course in special topics to suit small group requirements. The 
work will deal with the more recent problems and results in the various 
branches of chemistry. It may be laboratory work or conference and discus- 
sion. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Civil Engineering 


Professor S. R. Wright, 
Professors J. B. Baty, F. J. Benson, S. J. Buchanan, B. M. Gallaway, E. L. 
Harrington, R. M. Holcomb*, T. R. Jones, Jr.; C. J. Keese, J. A. Orr, C. H. 
Samson, J. H. Sorrels, H. K. Stephenson, R. N. Traxler; Associate Professors 
R. E. Schiller, Jr., C. L. Seward, F. M. Smith; Assistant Professors D. G. 
Capelle, D. E. Cleveland, W. A. Dunlap, H. E. Fairbanks, T. J. Hirsch, R. A. 
Jimenez, W. R. McCasland**, R. M. Olson, Charles Pinnell***, N. J. Rowan, 
E. P. Segner, Jr.; Instructors B. D. Franklin, R. P. Shubinski**** 


201. Plane Surveying. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Il 


Measurement of distances; use and care of surveying equipment; measure- 
ment of angles; land surveys and computations; stadia and plane table sur- 
veys; route surveys; horizontal and vertical curves; earthwork computations. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 108. 


206. Plane Surveying. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; boundary 
surveys, area computations, profile surveys. Prerequisite: Mathematics 108. 


208. Topographic Surveying. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 
Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; special 


emphasis placed on use of plane table in topographic mapping. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 108. 


300. Summer Surveying Practice. Credit 5. S 


Six weeks of surveying practice. Horizontal and vertical control; base 
line measurements; transit-stadia surveys; plane table surveys; boundary sur- 
veys; area and coordinate computation; polaris and solar observations; route 
surveys. Stream gauging. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


305. Mechanics of Materials. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Axial stresses and strains; stresses on various planes; properties of ma- 
terials; stresses in thin-walled cylinders; torsional and flexural stresses and 
strains; shear and moment diagrams; equation of the elastic curve; moment 
area theorems; combined loadings; column behavior. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 122 or 210; Mechanical Engineering 212 or the equivalent. 


306. Mechanics of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Principal stress and strain relationships including graphical as well as 
analytical solutions; theories of failures; riveted and welded joints; applica- 
tions of moment area method; moment distribution method of analyzing 
statically indeterminate structures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305. 


*On leave of absence from 6-1-61 to 8-31-63. 
**On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62. 
***OQn leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 7-1-62. 

****OQn leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 5-1-62. 
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311. Hydraulics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The laws governing the action of water at rest and in motion, as related 
to engineering problems; the flow of water in pressure mains, sewers, aque- 
ducts, open channels, and in rivers; measurement of the flow of water by 
nozzle, orifices, weirs and meters; flow of viscous fluids. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 212 or equivalent. 


315. Strength of Materials Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Determination of the strength, ductility, modulus of elasticity, and other 
properties of engineering materials. Tests of timber, steel, cast iron, con- 
crete, and reports showing results. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305 or 
registration therein. 


336. Hydraulics Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


Calibration of nozzles, orifices, water meters, weirs, pressure gauges; 
measurement of pipe friction; measurement of pipe flow with pitot instrument 
and Venturi meter; efficiency tests on impulse motor, hydraulic ram, and 
centrifugal pump; solution of assigned problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 311 or registration therein. 


338. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-0). Credit 2. I, Il 


The elementary study of rainfall and run-off and the hydraulics of cul- 
verts and drainage structures; flow in open channels. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 311. 


344. Reinforced Concrete Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Properties of concrete; plain concrete structures; theory of stress distri- 
bution in reinforced concrete in bending, shear, bond, and anchorage; design 
of typical beams, slabs, and walls; stress distribution in spiral and tied col- 
umns with axial and eccentric loading; design of typical columns; interpreta- 
tion of typical current specifications and use of available tables and charts; 
economic factors. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 306, 345. 


345. Theory of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introduction to structural engineering; loads, reactions, and structural 
force systems; algebraic and graphical computations of reactions, and forces 
in beams, three-hinged arches, and trussed structures used as roofs, floor 
systems, and bridges; influence lines and criteria for moving loads; analysis 
of indeterminate structures by the general deflection procedure; reactions and 
forces in bents. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 306 or registration therein. 


346. Design of Members and Connections. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The design of tension members, compression members, beams, riveted 
joints, and welded joints. Theory and practice as indicated in typical current 
specifications. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 306, 345. 


401. Water and Sewage Treatment. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II,S t 


Principles and methods of water purification and sewage treatment and 
disposal; laboratory demonstrations of control tests and correlation of results 
with treatment plant operation; interpretation of reports; inspections of local 
plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; Civil Engineering 311. 


402. Water Supply and Sewerage Practice. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Development of sources of water supply; determination of the quantity 
of storm water and domestic sewage; short problems relating to water supply 
distribution systems, sewer systems, and the general features of water purifi- 
cation and sewage treatment plants; appurtenances and treatment plant equip- 
ment; local inspections of water supply and sewerage systems. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 338, 401. 
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403. Sanitary Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Practical problems in the design of sewer systems and appurtenances; 
sewage treatment plants; water collection and distribution systems; water 
purification plants. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402 or registration 
therein. 


406. Sanitation and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Relation of sanitation to public health; residential water supply and ex- 
creta disposal methods; municipal sanitary work, including refuse disposal; 
plumbing; control of food supplies; mosquito, fly and rodent control; sanita- 
tion of swimming pools; industrial hygiene; orgaanization of health depart- 
ments. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


407. Highway Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 
An introduction to problems in location, design, drainage, construction, 
and maintenance of highways, streets, and pavements. Road laws, finances, 
highway organizations and supervision briefly considered. The text is sup- 
plemented by lectures, the use of bulletins, models, and samples of materials. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 300, 338, 465 or registration therein. 


408. Municipal Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 

City government, including the city manager plan; relation of city to 
state; administration of city departments; public utilities; city planning. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. 


417. Bituminous Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 

Origin, production, specifications, and tests of bituminous materials and 
mixtures used in the construction and maintenance of roads and pavements. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification in engineering and Civil Engineering 407 
or registration therein. 


435. Soil Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Problems encountered in the design and construction of earth dams and 
coffer dams; design of footings, drilled piers, and pile substructures; design 
and construction of embankments and subgrades for roads and airfields; seep- 
age through earth masses. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 465; senior 
classification. 


443. Materials of Construction. (1-3).* Credit 2.* I, II, T 


Laboratory tests, supplemented with theory, of aggregates, cement, con- 
crete mixtures, and masonry materials. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


448. Engineering Economy. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 7 
Analysis of operating costs of engineering projects including interest, 

depreciation, fixed costs, overhead. Comparison of first cost economy versus 

ultimate economy. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


456 Highway Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
Theory and practice in highway design. Highway classification and de- 
sign criteria, location studies, design of vertical and horizontal alignment, 
cross section, pavement, intersections and highway drainage elements. Pre- 
requisite: Civil Engineering 407. 
457. Traffic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S h 
A study of vehicle operating characteristics, traffic flow, geometric 
design of roads, streets, and intersections, and methods of traffic control. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 201, 407 or registration therein; Physics 219. 
458. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II f 
Flow in pipes and complex pipe systems; non-uniform flow in open chan- 


nels; pumping machinery; elementary hydraulic model theory. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 338, 


*Becomes (2-3), credit 3, effective September 1, 1965. 
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463. Hydrology. (3-0). Credit 3. I ft 


A study of the occurrences and measurements of precipitation and stream 
flow, relations between precipitation and run-off; estimating seepage; evap- 
oration, run-off; surface, and flood discharges for drainage basins. Prereq- 
uisite: Civil Engineering 311. 


465. Soil Mechanics and Foundations. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


An elementary introduction to soil mechanics and its application to the 
usual problems encountered in civil and architectural engineering. The origin, 
formation processes, and types of soils are reviewed. Methods of exploration 
and soil testing required for the design of various types of foundations, 
retaining walls, bridge abutments, coffer dams, earth dams, and other engi- 
neering structures. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305; Geology 320 or 422. 


470. Aerial Photogrammetry. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


A study of photogrammetric optics, characteristics of aerial photographs, 
aerial cameras, map projections, ground control, radial plots, mosaics, inter- 
pretation of aerial photographs, stereoscopic plotting instruments, and map- 
ping from oblique photographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


473. Cost Estimating. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S i 


Approximate and detailed estimates of the cost of construction projects 
including earthwork, foundations, concrete, masonry, steel, and miscellaneous 
items. Costs are developed to include materials, equipment, labor, overhead, 
and profit. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


478. Construction Plant and Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 5 


Plant and equipment selection for earthwork, foundations, concrete and 
structural steel, based on performance and economy. Construction schedules, 
progress reports, and performance records. Prerequisite: Senior classifica- 
tion in engineering or architecture. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II + 


A study of the methods of job procurement subsequent to graduation 
including letters of application and job interviews; responsibilities and ob- 
ligations of the young civil engineer; professional ethics; membership in 
professional societies, professional registration; lectures by staff and prac- 
ticing engineers. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


483. Analysis and Design of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il + 


The over-all procedure of analysis and design, including functions, loads, 
layouts of force systems, analysis, design drafting, specifications, cost com- 
parisons, and maintenance as applied to typical simple bridge and building 
structures, design of plate girders, trusses, and reinforced concrete buildings. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 344, 346, 465. 


486. Design of Prestressed Concrete Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 5 


Basic theory. Properties of materials used. Stress losses. Prestressing 
systems. Design of determinate beams for flexure, shear, bond, and bearing. 
Deflections. Design of slabs and of continuous beams. Circular prestressing. 
Tension and compression members. Connections. Current specifications and 
economics of design. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


Structural Mechanics 468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 469. Analysis of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. City Management. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Development of European and American cities; forms of city government; 
functions of the city manager; administration of municipal affairs; organiza- 
tion of city departments; city finances; public utilities, fire prevention and 
protection, police administration; parks and playgrounds; public health and 
welfare; housing; city planning. 


603. Sewage Treatment and Stream Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Advanced studies of the theories of the various processes of sewage treat- 
ment, with special attention given to the details of the individual methods and 
units employed to effect these processes; and the requirements regarding the 
qaulity of sewage treatment plant effluents in relation to the sanitary protec- 
tion of the receiving waters. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402. 


604. Water Quality and Treatment. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Advanced studies of the characteristics of available sources of water, 
standards of quality of public water supplies, and the theories of treatment 
and purification processes, with special attention given to the details of the 
methods and units employed to effect these processes. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 402. 


607, 608. Environmental Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Detailed study of environment and its relation to disease, covering malaria 
and its control; rodent control; sanitation of milk, shellfish, and other foods; 
collection and disposal of municipal refuse; sanitary aspects of air condi- 
tioning; housing sanitation, including plumbing and ratproofing; rural water 
supply and excreta disposal; sanitary inspection procedure. 


610. Industrial Wastes. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Amount and characteristics of the common industrial wastes; their effects 
upon sewage treatment; methods of treatment. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 401 or the equivalent. 


612. Transportation in City Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. I, 8 


The importance and place of transportation in urban development and 
planning. The role of the engineer in planning. The relationship of trans- 
portation to planning studies, land use, zoning, planning legislation, and 
administration. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in the School of Engi- 
neering. 


615. Structural Design of Flexible Pavements. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Characteristics of pavement loads, stress analysis in flexible pavements, 
design practices, construction and maintenance. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 407. 


617. Traffic Engineering: Characteristics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory and practice of engineering studies of traffic character- 
istics. Methods of traffic administration. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
457. 


618. Traffic Engineering: Operations. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advanced theory and application of traffic control and design of traffic 
facilities. Traffic regulations. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 457, 617. 


619. Highway Problems Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The theory and application of advanced techniques in statistics, aerial 
photogrammetry, and data processing in the solution of problems in highway 
and traffic design and research. Students should have knowledge of computer 
programming and basic statistics. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 
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620. Structural Design of Rigid Pavements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Theory of rigid pavement design, design practices, maintenance, and con- 
struction. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


621. Advanced Reinforced Concrete Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Creep, shrinkage, and temperature change effects in concrete. Deflections 
in reinforced concrete members. Combined bending and axial loads. Deep 
beams. Torsion in concrete members. Ultimate strength design methods. 
Retaining walls, rectangular tanks, circular tanks, and deep bins. Flat slab 
floor systems and bridges. Domes. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


622. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Hydraulics of open channels, bridge openings, culverts, head walls, surface 
street drainage, storm sewers, gutters, drop inlets and spillways. Theory 
of model studies as applied to drainage of highways, streets, and freeways. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 338 or the equivalent. 


625. Geometric Design of Highways. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The advanced theory and practice in highway design. Design controls and 
criteria, elements of design, design of alignment, cross-section, intersections 
and interchanges, multilane expressways, and drainage structures. Prereq- 
uisites: Civil Engineering 407, 465. 


627. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of precipitation, steam gaging methods, evaporation and trans- 
piration, groundwater, hydrograph analysis, flood hydrographs from rainfall 
and snow, snow melt. Stream flow routing, frequency and duration. Studies, 
sedimentation, storage reservoir design, graphical correlation, airfield drain- 
age. 


628. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of boundary layer theory, fluid flow in pipes, complex pipe net- 
works, dimensional analysis, similitude and models, gradually and rapidly 
varied flow in open channels, backwater curves in natural streams, stilling 
basin design problems. 


629. Hydraulics of Open Channels. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Advanced problems in uniform and non-uniform flow in open channels; 
the hydraulic jump; control section; backwater profiles. 


630. Ground Water Hydrology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A quantitative study of the application of the principles of hydrology to 
the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent, registration in 625. 


632. Advanced Design in Metals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Properties of high-strength and other special materials. Stress concen- 
trations and fatigue. Ultimate strength. Reconsideration of selected speci- 
fication rules in the light of theory, tests and new developments. Character- 
istics of thin gauge structures. Design of complex members and connections 
such as: curved columns, fixed bases, and rigid-frame knees. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 483; Structural Mechanics 468. 


633. Advanced Mechanics of Materials. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Principal stresses and theories of failure of elastic action; stress concen- 
trations; unsymmetrical bending; mechanical methods for study of internal 
stresses; thick-walled cylinders; torsion in non-circular cross sections; special 
problems such as bending in flat plates, buckling of webs, and bending in 
curved beams and hooks. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 306. 
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634. Airfield Planning and Design. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of regional planning, air traffic routing, landing requirements, 
methods for development of master plans for site selection, airfield design 
requirements involving layouts, pavement selection, and design. Review and 
application of criteria of design of drainage for all types of fields. 


636. City Street Design. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


Street classification and function. Design of city streets, intersections, 
access drives, and pavements. Street drainage. Financing city street im- 
provements. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


640. Freeway Design and Operation. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


Characteristics of traffic flow on controlled access facilities. Advanced 
theory and practice in operation on freeways and related street systems. 
Freeway traffic control. Material based on advanced research of the Texas 
Transportation Institute. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 618. 


643. Plastic Analysis and Design in Steel. (2-3). Credit 3. I, 8 


Principles and methods that are the basis for plastic analysis and design 
of steel frames. Static and mechanism methods of analysis of structures for 
ultimate load. Influence of shear and axial forces on plastic design. Effect 
of lateral buckling. Design of connections to provide plastic action. Design 
guides and specifications. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in civil engi- 
neering or approval of the instructor. 


649. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of foundation materials as they exist and of the various types of 
soils, their physical properties, testing procedure, and principles of classifica- 
tion. For advanced undergraduates and for graduate electives. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 465; Geology 320. 


650. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of theory and practice in foundation explorations, laboratory 
investigations of undisturbed foundation samples, stress distribution through 
soils; problems in foundation design, correlation of settlement data from ac- 
tual observations on the behavior of existing structures, stability of embank- 
ments, backfill pressures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 649. 


651. Advanced Theory and Application of Soil Mechanics. (3-3). 
Credit 4. I 


Special lectures, discussions and applications of theory to solution of ma- 
jor problems encountered in practice of soil engineering, embracing the fields 
of seepage, earth work design, foundation design, port structures, and special 
problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 650. 


653. Flexible Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theory supplemented with laboratory tests of bitumen, tars, and plastics. 
Stabilization of base and subgrade materials. Advanced mix design and evalu- 
ation of test methods; rheology and chemistry of asphalt. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 417. 


654. Rigid Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of physical and chemical properties of rigid materials of 
construction; laboratory tests of different kinds of concrete, tests of metals 
and laminates; theory of corrosion of ferrous metal; corrosion mitigation; 
shrinkage and plastic flow of stressed concrete; design of concrete mixtures 
for resistance to alkali reactive aggregates, blasts from jet planes, salt water, 
and cavitation in hydraulic works. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 448. 
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656. Concrete Structures Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Methods and equipment used in testing reinforced concrete structures anu 
elements of structures. Planning of tests, and testing of various beams anda 
columns. Observations of behavior in compression, flexure, shear, torsion, ana 
combinations thereof. Correlations with theory, both elastic and plastic. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 621. 


657. Dynamic Loads and Structural Behavior. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The forces resulting from wind, other moving fluids, earthquakes, blasvs, 
impact, moving loads, and machinery. The dynamic behavior of various 
structures and structural elements under the action of such loads. Self-induced 
vibration. Design to minimize and resist such forces. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 483; Mechanical Engineering 459; Structural Mechanics 468. 


659. Structural Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


General theory and design procedures for thin-shell and folded-plate 
structures. Characteristics, use, construction, problems, and economic factors. 
Membrane theory for shells. Edge effects and effects of unsymmetrical 
loading. Design procedure for long, shallow, folded-plate structures. Ap- 
proximate procedure for short, deep, folded-plate structures. Other special 
design problems. Prerequisite: Structural Mechanics 469 or the equivalent. 


666. Foundation Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The structural analysis and design of foundations. Spread footings, 
combined footings, and raft foundations. Retaining walls, piles, and pile 
foundations. Sheet-pile structures, cofferdams, wharves, and piers. Bridge 
piers and abutments. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 465 or the equivalent; 
graduate classification in civil engineering. 


667. Highway Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The structural analysis and design of bridges, grade separation structures, 
retaining walls, and culverts. Review of functional and aesthetic require- 
ments. Loads, materials, comparisons of different types, and economic pro- 
portions. Current standard, new developments, and current cost information. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 483, 625. 


669. Bituminous Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


A review will be made of the methods and techniques used in evaluating 
the chemical, physical, colloidal and rheological properties of asphaltic ma- 
terials. The available data will be discussed and a study made of the methods 
for evaluating durability of asphalt. The original literature will be used for 
assigned reading. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 417. 


670. Bituminous Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


A study will be made of procedures used in selecting and processing crude 
oil for the manufacture of asphalt. The fundamental properties of asphaltic 
cutbacks, asphalt emulsions and mineral filled bitumens will be reviewed. The 
requirements of asphalts for use in roads, roofing and special applications will 
be studied. Original source material will be used. Prerequisites: Civil En- 
gineering 417, 669. 


671. Urban Transportation Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. §S 


The urban transportation problem. Techniques of estimating demand 
for traffic facilities. Special. studies required in transportation planning. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 617, 618. 


672. Urban Transportation Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. §S 


Problems of mass transportation. Study of the central business district, 
suburban shopping centers and terminal planning. Street and subdivision 
transportation system planning. Urban transportation economics, financing, 
and administration. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 671. 
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681. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Reports and discussion of current research and of selected published 
technical articles. May not be taken for credit more than once in a Master’s 
degree program and twice in a Ph.D. program. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in civil engineering to undertake and 
complete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited in- 
vestigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not 
covered by other courses in the established curriculum. Credit for this course 
normally will be limited to four credits per semester, but in exceptional 
circumstances, the Head of the Department may approve a maximum of six 
credits in one semester or summer term. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, 8 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Structural Mechanics 601. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 602. Structural Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 603. Theory of Plates and Shells. (4-0). Credit 4. 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 604. Vectors and Tensors in Mechanics. (2-0). 
Credit; 2. I, S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
Structural Mechanics 605. Flow and Fracture of Solids. (4-0). Credit 4. 


9 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
Structural Mechanics 606. Theory of Thermal Stresses. (4-0). Credit 4. 

II, S 

See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 607. Matrix Methods of Structural Analysis. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II, S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 608. Experimental Structural Analysis. (2-3). 
Gredit«32 1-8 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 609. History of Structural Mechanics. (2-0). 
Credit 2. II, S 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Department of Dairy Science 


Professor I. W. Rupel, 
Professors R. E. Leighton*, A. V. Moore; Associate Professors I. I. Peters, 
Carl Vanderzant; Assistant Professor M. A. Brown 


202. Dairying. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 
A survey of the dairy industry; dairy breeds, standards for selection and 
culling, herd replacements, feeding, management, and health maintenance. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-63. 
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Food value of milk, tests for composition and quality, utilization and process- 
ing of market milk and dairy products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101 or 108. 


301. Market Milk. (3-2). Credit 4. I t 


Nutritional value of milk; milk and public health; organization of city 
milk supplies; processing, distribution, and inspection of market milk. Pre- 
requisites: Biology 206; Dairy Science 202. 


303. Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. I 
Comparative judging of dairy cattle. Economic value of dairy type. 


Student contests and commercial judging techniques. Prerequisite: Dairy 
Science 202. 


307. Judging Dairy Products. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Practice in judging and scoring dairy products according to consumer 
preference, established student contest, and commercial standards. - Prereq- 
uisite: Dairy Science 202 or approval of the instructor. 


310. Advanced Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Advanced dairy cattle judging with particular attention to show ring 
type and breed registry association classification. Prerequisite: Dairy Science 
303. 


311. Technical Control of Dairy Products. (2-6). Credit 4. II + 


Methods of analysis of milk and milk products, and their use in controlling 
the composition and quality of dairy products. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
223, 231; Dairy Science 301. 


316. Butter and Cheese Manufacture., (3-4). Credit 4. II + 


Processing procedures in the commercial manufacture of domestic and 
foreign cheeses; creamery butter manufacture. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
301, 320. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I 1} 


Relation of microorganisms to quality in milk and milk products; starter 
and fermented milk culture management; sanitary control on farms and in 
commercial dairies; standard analytical procedures according to the American 
Public Health Association. Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


324. Commercial Dairy Products. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A modification of Dairy Science 316, 407, 415. Prerequisite: Dairy 
Science 202. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


326. Food Bacteriology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


The microbiology of human foods and accessory substances. A study of 
raw and processed foods, emphasizing the physical, chemical, and biological 
phases of spoilage. Standard industry techniques of inspection and control. 
Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


407. Ice Cream Manufacturing. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


The manufacture of ice cream, sherbets, and ices, and the physical and 
chemical principles involved; ice cream plant equipment; flavoring materials; 
merchandising. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 213; Dairy Science 
202. 


410. Dairy Plant Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II ; + 

Dairy plant operating efficiency. Special economy problems related to 
the handling of fluid milk, butter, cheese, and concentrated dairy products. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in dairy science. 


415. Condensed and Powdered Milk. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


The manufacture and distribution of condensed and evaporated milk, milk 
powder, milk sugar, casein, and other milk products. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 281 or equivalent; Dairy Science 301; one semester of physics. 
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416. Milk Secretion and Milking. (1-2). Credit 2. I 

The physiology of lactation and the relationship between mechanical 
milking and the health and function of the bovine mammary gland. Pre- 
requisites: Animal Husbandry 303 or Biochemistry and Nutrition 410; Biology 
206. 


417. History and Development of Dairy Cattle. (2-2). Credit 3. I it 

The breeding and development of a dairy herd, including artificial breed- 
ing, selection of breeding animals, production testing and type classification, 
breeding programs, herd analysis, and a review of the development of the 
breeds. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 


418. Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle. (3-2). Credit 4. II t 


The feeding, care, and management of the dairy herd; calf raising, de- 
veloping the dairy heifer, care of dry and fresh cows, feeding for milk pro- 
duction, disease control, silage, buildings, anad related topics. Prerequisites: 
Animal Husbandry 303 or Biochemistry and Nutrition 401; Dairy Science 202. 


420. Dairy Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle, including herd improve- 
ment through breed selection, feeding for milk production, development of 
replacement stock and disease control. For agricultural education majors only. 
Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 308; Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, I Tt 


A review of current dairy literature and presentation of papers on se- 
lected dairy topics. May be elected a second time for one additional credit. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II + 


Special problems in dairy production or dairy manufactures. May be 
repeated for additional credit when less than four credits have been earned. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Dairy Production. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy production, feeding, breeding, and manage- 
ment. Prerequisite: Dairy Science 418. 


603, 604. Dairy Manufactures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy manufactures. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
316, 407, 415. 


609. Dairy Cattle Breeding and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Advancements in dairy cattle feeding, breeding, management, and com- 
mercial milk production. A three-week course for agricultural workers of- 
fered in summer sessions only. Not open to dairy science majors. Prereq- 
uisite: Dairy Science 418 or 420 or approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A study of research methods and a review of scientific literature dealing 
with individually selected problems in production or manufactures and not 
pertaining to thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research leading to thesis or dissertation in the respective fields of dairy 
production and dairy manufactures. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 
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Department of Economics 


Professor A. F. Chalk, 
Professor E. E. Liebhafsky; Associate Professors I. O. Linger, H. R. Putnam; 
Assistant Professors C. A. Bitner, Jr., M. H. Butler, L. H. Stern, J. J. Treacy 


203. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introductory survey course designed to acquaint the student with 
elementary principles of economics; the economic problem, the measurement 
and determination of national income, money and banking, and the theory 
of price. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


204. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A second course in elementary economics with primary emphasis upon 
analysis of economic aggregates, the theory of production and of the firm, 
international economic relations and labor problems. Prerequisite: Kco- 
nomics 208. 


311. Money and Banking. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The fundamental principles of money, credit, and banking and their 
exemplification in modern currency and banking history, particularly that of 
the United States. Special attention is given to present-day conditions and 
problems. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


318. Economics of Labor. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Special attention is given to the labor force, unemployment, labor mar- 
kets, wages, work periods, the aged worker, industrial accidents, and phases 
of social security. Prerequisites: Economics 2038, 204. 


319. Economic Development of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A survey of the economic development of the United States from colonial 
times to the present. The course will describe the origin and development of 
our economic and social institutions and provide a basis for an understanding 
of our present economic problems. Prerequisite: Economics 208. 


320. Economic Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A survey of the steps by which economic activities have evolved from 
the Medieval period into the complex capitalistic economy of today. Special 
emphasis on the development of the wage system, the Industrial Revolution, 
the expansion of markets, the ebb and flow of industrial activities, the finan- 
cial structure, and the relation of industrial development to political policy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


321. International Trade and Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 
A study of international economics, including the theory of international 
trade, foreign exchange, and the balance of payments; tariffs, exchange con- 
trols, and other barriers to trade; international investment; and contemporary 
problems of international disequilibrium. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


323. Economic Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 

The importance of prices in directing production and distributing income 
under both competitive and monopolistic market situations is considered, along 
with a survey of the effects of governmental policies on the pricing system. 
Prerequisites: Economics 208, 204. 


324. Comparative Economic Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the economic systems of the leading nations. Prerequisite: 
Economics 208. 
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330. Economic Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic concepts and problems of economic development in underdeveloped 
countries. This course is designed for (1) foreign students, (2) students in 
technical programs planning for careers in foreign service, and (3) in-service 
training for technical assistance personnel. Prerequisite: Approval of Head 
of Department. 


410. Theory of Income and Employment. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


Primary emphasis is given to the following topics: (1) conceptual prob- 
lems of measuring national income; (2) organization of the national income 
accounts of the United States; and (8) determinants of the aggregate levels 
of income, employment, and prices. Prerequisites: Economics 208, 204, 311. 


412. Public Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II Ai 


A survey of financial practices at the federal, state, and local levels of 
government. Current public problems and the theory of public finance are 
analyzed with the objective of determining appropriate changes in expendi- 
ture, tax, debt, and budget policies. Prerequisites: Economics 203, 204 


424. Economics of Transportation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A description of the structure and functioning of our highway, rail, water, 
and air transportation systems; the economic significance of transportation 
in our society; and an analysis of the theory and practice of regulation of 
the transportation industries by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other governmental agencies. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


435. Economics of Collective Bargaining. (3-0). Credit 3. I. + 


Analysis of collective bargaining as an evolutionary process and the 
effect of negotiated wages and supplementary benefits upon labor mobility, 
productivity, managerial efficiency, and the economy as a whole. Prerequi- 
site: Economics 818 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


437. Government and Labor Relations. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of court decisions and laws regulating and protecting labor in the 
interest of national welfare with attention given to the social and economic 
environment in which such regulations were developed. Special attention is 
given to the major legislative acts of Congress and some of the state laws 
pertaining to labor relations, with some attempt to evaluate these in the light 
of a changing conception of labor relations. Prerequisite: Economics 318 or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


443. Contemporary Economic Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of current economic problems which lie within the following major 
areas of economic policy: economic stability, control of monopoly power, 
distribution of income, and international economic relations. Prerequisites: 
Economics 208, 204. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II t 


Primarily for students majoring or minoring in economics. A study of 
methodology, scope, and philosophy of economic science, followed by individual 
investigation of some current economic problems. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Primary emphasis is given to the classical period of 1776-1848, although 
a brief survey of pre-classical economic thought is made at the beginning of 
the course. Students are expected to read extensively in original sources, and 
special attention is devoted to the works of Smith, Malthus, West, Ricardo, 
and Mill. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 
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602. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Following a general survey of the wage-fund controversy, an intensive 
study is made of marginal utility theory as developed by Menger, Jevons, 
Boehm Bawerk, etc., followed by the neo-classical period. The final portion 
of the course is devoted to the synthesis of classical and marginal utility 
theory found in Marshall’s system. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


606. Economics of Labor. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A survey of theories of the labor movement is followed by analysis of 
wage and employment theories, the effect of union policies and practices upon 
wages and employment, and the role of unionism in economic stability. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 318. 


607. Contemporary Economic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


This is a survey of the more important contributions to economic thought 
which have been made during the last generation. The current writings 
of important contemporary economists are read and evaluated. Prerequisite: 
Economics 328. 


611. National Income Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


This course develops modern static national income analysis from a gen- 
eral equilibrium system. A survey is made of elementary dynamic national 
income analysis. The roles of fiscal and monetary policy in promoting eco- 
nomic stability are examined. Prerequisite: Economics 410 or approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


613. International Economic Policies. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A critical examination of governmental policies toward international trade 
both at home and abroad; includes study of the role of the individual and the 
state in foreign trade; examines export and import controls, exchange control 
and exchange stabilization funds; considers tariff and rehabilitation policies of 
the government and their relation to foreign trade. Prerequisite: Economics 
Sols 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems not related to a thesis or dissertation. Prerequisites: 
Graduate classification with major or minor in economics; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Thesis research. 


Department of Education and Psychology 


Associate Professor P. R. Hensarling; 
Professors G. P. Parker, D. F. Parry, W. A. Varvel; Associate Professors 
M.S. Kavanaugh, S. A. Kerley; Assistant Professors D. G. Barker, 
D. M. Estes, L. H. Hope; Instructor R. L. Provost 


EDUCATION 


121. An Introduction to Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 
A survey course in the social foundations of American education. 


321. Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods of teaching high school subjects; for students who expect to 
teach in secondary schools. 
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421. History and Philosophy of Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S T 


An evaluation of the educational achievements of the various nations and 
people of the western world; the development of the social, religious, political, 
and cultural beliefs and attitudes that underlie American education today. 
Prerequisite: Six hours of education. 


425. Supervised Student Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Observation and participation in classroom activities. Techniques of 
teaching the student’s special subjects. Two hours per week devoted to 
student’s problems. Preparation of units of work preparatory to teaching. 
Supervised teaching. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


426. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S T 


The development of scientific measurement. The fundamental principles 
of sound measurement and an intensive study of the methods of appraising 
achievements of instructional objectives. Primary emphasis upon methods of 
constructing teacher-made objective tests and techniques for improving other 
types of written examinations. Prerequisite: Education 321 or the equivalent. 


427. Principles of Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S T 


Introduction to the field of guidance and student personnel work. Treat- 
ment of principles underlying the aims, methods, and instruments employed 
in counseling and guidance. Attention to relationship of instruction and 
guidance. Prerequisite: Psychology 301 or a course in general psychology. 


436. Organization and Administration of the Elementary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. §S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and 
administration of the elementary school. Designed to meet the needs of 
elementary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. 
Prerequisites: Twelve hours of education. 


437. Organization and Administration of the Secondary School. (3-0). 
Crédit-3= 13S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and 
administration of the secondary school. Designed to meet the needs of sec- 
ondary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of education or the equivalent. 


439. Educational Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S Tt 


Statistical techniques for classroom teachers, principals, students of 
psychology and education, and educational research workers. Problems origi- 
nating in classrooms, offices of principals, laboratories of educational in- 
vestigators will be used for illustrative materials and exercises. Not open 
to students who have received credit for any other course in statistics. Pre- 
requisite: Six hours of advanced education. 


443. Elementary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. S T 


Curriculum problems as they relate to the growth, development, and 
adjustment of the child in the elementary school. Emphasis given to the 
study of curriculum materials and to the resource unit approach within the 
modified elementary curriculum structure. Prerequisite: A previous course 
in elementary school methods. 


444. Secondary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S T 


Inquiry into current curriculum practices and their backgrounds, basis 
for curriculum reorganization, emphasis upon the resource unit approach 
within the modified curriculum structure. Prerequisite: Education 321 or the 
equivalent. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. College Teaching. (2-0). Credit 2. I,S 


Conceptions of higher education underlying typical programs including 
general education, the learning process, and effective use of techniques and 
instrumentalities of classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation. 


607. Programs and Procedures in Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Designed for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Deals with the 
philosophy, organization, and administration of supervision of both the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school. Prerequisites: Education 321, 444 
or the equivalent. 


608. Administration of Local School Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of school funds on the local school level: sources, budgeting, 
systems of accounting and reporting. Supply management as related to 
school efficiency. 


609. Public School Laws. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A review of the constitutional provisions, statute laws, court decisions, 
and regulations governing the publie schools, with special reference to Texas. 


610. Pupil Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of devices to record and improve census taking and attendance; 
classification and promotional schemes; school record systems; school reports 
and pupil appraisal studies; marking systems. 


613. The School Plant. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of plans for determining the extent and character of present and 
future building and equipment needs of a school unit; efficiency of present 
plant; operation and maintenance; planning the building program. 


615. Structural Organization and Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of educational administration in the United States through an 
analysis of the nature of the educational function, consideration of the im- 
plications of democracy, and the legal relations of formal education to the 
democratic state. Emphasis will be given to the structural organization and 
administration of state and local school systems. Prerequisites: Education 
437; graduate classification. 


616. Administration of Staff Personnel. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of selection, salary schedules, tenure, and promotion of teachers, 
including in-service training; efficiency records and ratings. 


623. Standardized Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Use of standardized tests in instruction and guidance. Study of various 
tests of achievement, aptitude, interest, and personality. Methods of construc- 
tion, experimental trial, and standardization of published tests. Interpreta- 
tion of test results. Prerequisite: Education 426 or 489, or the equivalent. 


624. Individual Testing. (2-3). Credit 3. I,S 


Practicum in administration and interpretation of Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence tests. Introduction to individual tests of per- 
sonality. Prerequisites: Education 426 or 439; 623 or registration therein. 


625. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for secondary school teachers in which a study is made 
of current problems of the secondary school. The student, with the advice of 
the instructor, will select an individual problem from the following areas: 
planning, including the school survey; curriculum development; life adjust- 
ment education; education for out-of-school youths and adults; evaluative 
criteria; counseling; supervision; citizens’ committee for the public schools. 
Prerequisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 
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626. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 625. The student selects an individual 
secondary schoo] problem different from the one used for Education 625. 


627. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for elementary school teachers in which a study is made 
of current problems of the elementary school. The student, with the advice of 
the instructor, will select an individual problem from the following areas: 
evaluation; a detailed study of testing programs; curriculum development 
in specific areas; health and safety education; child growth and development; 
improving teaching techniques; counseling; supervision; school and community 
programs. Prerequisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 


628. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. Il 


This is a continuation of Education 627. The student selects an individual 
elementary school problem different from the one used for Education 627. 


629. Practicum in Counseling and Guidance. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Supervised practice in individual counseling and group guidance. Cases 
assigned in Counseling and Guidance Center and local public schools. Pre- 
requisites: Education 624, 6381. 


631. Techniques of Counseling. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Methods of gathering, analyzing, and interpreting case data in counseling. 
Analysis of dynamics of counselor-counselee relationship. Interviewing tech- 
niques. Use of test results in counseling. Prerequisites: Education 427 or 
635, 623; Psychology 634. 


632. Educational and Occupational Information. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Sources, classification, and analysis of educational and occupational in- 
formation. Occupational trends, local occupational surveys. The use of 
occupational information by the classroom teacher and the guidance specialist. 


633. Methods of Group Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods and practices in group guidance. The homeroom, classroom, and 
school clubs as opportunities for guidance. Prerequisite: Education 427 or 
635. 


635. Organization and Administration of Pupil Personnel Services. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, S 


A course for administrators, counselors, supervisors, and teachers de- 
signed to help them develop an understanding of the role of pupil personnel 
services; responsibility for the techniques of evaluating the program of pupil 
personnel services. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


637. Advanced Elementary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Ay weet study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the elementary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours in ele- 
mentary education or an elementary school certificate. 


638. Advanced Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


_ A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the secondary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of sec- 
ondary education or a secondary school certificate. 


639. Processes in Educational Leadership. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analysis of the skills and techniques of the administrator in the 
modern school, with emphasis on democratic leadership, teacher-administrator 
relationships, group processes, and evaluation of the administrative programs. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of advanced education. 
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640. School-Community Relationships. (3-0). Credit 3. II, 8S 


Considers the total educational and social patterns of living which et 
in any community. The home, the school, the church, clubs, recreation centers, 
and all agencies of the community are conceived collectively as dominating 
educational influences in the life of the child. Prerequisites: Twelve hours 
of advanced education; graduate classification. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, 8S 


Problems pertinent to the superintendent, principal, counselor, supervisor, 
and visiting teacher are selected. Recent developments and research in the 
different areas will be presented. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of advanced 
education; approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of education. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification in education. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


207. General Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I,S 


An introductory course dealing with the elementary principles of human 
behavior. Designed especially for those students majoring in the social or 
biological sciences, in pre-medicine, or in education. Credit cannot be obtained 
for both Psychology 207 and 303. 


301. Educational Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The application of psychology to the problems of teaching. The nature 
and operation of the laws of learning; transfer of training; nature, measure- 
ment, and significance of individual difference; conditions that influence effi- 
ciency of learning. 


303. Psychology for Technical Students. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

An introductory course emphasizing the applications of general psy- 
chology. Designed for students of agriculture, business administration, and 
engineering. Credit cannot be obtained for both Psychology 207 and 303. 


305. Personality Adjustments. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Emphasis upon adjustment problems of normal people. Principles of 
mental hygiene in relation to family, school, and community life. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 207, or 301, or 303. 


307. Child Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Growth and development of the normal child from infancy to adolescence 
with emphasis upon the elementary school years. Prerequisite: Psychology 
207, or 301, or 308. 


309. Differential Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Individual and group differences essential to the evaluation of test results 
and behavior. Distribution and extent, causative factors, trait organization. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 207 or 303 or advanced standing in engineering. 


323. Psychology of Adolescence. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 

The psychological problems of the normal teen-age individual, including 
the consideration of the ways and means of aiding youth to meet these prob- 
lems constructively. Prerequisite: Psychology 207, or 301, or 303. 
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401. Industrial Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


Significance of individual differences in industry; instruments and tech- 
niques of selecting and placing personnel; motivating, training, and super- 
vising the worker; nature and control of fatigue; psychological aspects of 
labor relations; morale and attitude measurement; industrial counseling. Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 207, or 308, or advanced standing in industrial engi- 
neering or industrial technology. 


403. Dynamics of Human Behavior. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


The motivation of behavior and the mechanisms of adjustment to conflict. 
Types of maladjustment and their causation. The development and integra- 
tion of the personality. Theories of personality. Prerequisites: Psychology 
207 or 301 or 303, and 305 or graduate classification in education or sociology. 


406. Psychology of Learning. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the significant concepts, experimental methods, and principles 
of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 207 or 301 or 303. 


408. Experimental Psychology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Applications of experimental method to psychology. Principles and tech- 
niques in areas of reaction time, simple motor phenomena, sensation, percep- 
tion, learning, and social interaction. Prerequisite: Psychology 406 or ad- 
vanced standing in industrial engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


634. Principles of Human Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I, 8S 


Biological, psychological, and cultural interrelationships in human devel- 
opment. Emphasis upon principles and methods as illustrated in research 
and theoretical contributions. Experiences in procedures of child study. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Electrical Engineering 


Professor G. D. Hallmark, 

Professors H. C. Dillingham, J. P. German, L. M. Haupt, Jr., M. C. Hughes, 
N. F. Rode, R. P. Ward; Associate Professors J. S. Denison, A. J. Druce, 
M. G. Rekoff, Jr.; Assistant Professors B. J. Ball, H. M. Barnard*, 

E. N. Roots, Jr., J. N. Yakura; Instructors N. W. Hass, 

Jeeta canton. 2. b..0ones, -W...P:> Worley. 


201. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-4). Credit 4. I, II, S 
Lectures, recitations, and problems in electricity and magnetism. 


A laboratory investigation of the phenomena studied in the textbook. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 121 or 209. 


214. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introduction to electrical circuit theory. Complex numbers,. phasor 
algebra, and response of single mesh and series-parallel circuits. Resonance 
phenomena and the poles and zeros of impedance and admittance are defined. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 201; registration in Mathematics 307. 


305. Electrical Circuits and Machines. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of electrical circuits, including 
fundamental electronic circuits, machines, and control devices. The practice 
is designed to familiarize the general engineering student with test procedures 
for and characteristics of both direct and alternating current machines. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62. 
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307. Electrical Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of direct and alternating current 
circuits. 


The practice includes measurements of the circuit phenomena, including 
fundamental amplifiers and rectifiers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 
210; Physics 219. 


308. Electrical Machinery. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the principal types of electrical machines, including their 
characteristics, applications, and control devices. 


The practice includes actual operation and testing of electrical machinery 
and equipment most commonly used in industry. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 307. 


322. Electric and Magnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Application of vector analysis to the theory of electric and magnetic 
fields. Maxwell’s equations are used to study the propagation and reflection 
of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 214; Math- 
ematics 808 or registration therein. 


323. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


General circuit analysis and theorems for lumped constant, passive cir- 
cuits. Steady state and transient response is studied by classical methods 
and by the behavior of impedance and admittance functions in the complex 
frequency plane. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 214; registration 
in Mathematics 308. 


324. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A continuation of the study of lumped constant passive circuits, including 
transform methods of analysis, two terminal pair networks and three-phase 
circuits. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 323; Mathematics 308. 


325. Electronics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the theory of electron tubes and transistors. Therm- 
ionic, gaseous, light sensitive, and cathode ray tubes; solid state devices, recti- 
fier circuits and amplifier equivalent circuits will be covered. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 214, registration in 328. 


326. Electronic Circuits. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of the basic circuits used in radio, television, and computers. An 
analytical study of modulators, demodulators, oscillators, and amplifiers. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 325, registration in 324. 


327. Electrical Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


Studies of the precision and accuracy of measurement. Electronic instru- 
mentation and applications to passive and active networks. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 323, 325 or registration therein. 


328. Electrical Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


Studies of the precision and accuracy of measurement, electronic instru- 
mentation and applications to passive and active networks. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 322, 324, 326 or registration in these courses. 


330. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introduction to energy conversion concepts and devices with detailed 
study of DC machines. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 324, 328 or 
registration therein. 


331. Theory and Application of Electron Tubes. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S Tt 


For students other than electrical engineering majors. A study of theory 
of operation and characteristics of electronic devices and circuits with em- 
phasis on instrumentation and control. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
307. 
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401. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


A graphical and mathematical study of electrical machines, including 
transformers. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 324, registration in 403; 
Mathematics 308. 


402. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A continuation of the study of synchronous machines; asynchronous 
machines, polyphase and single phase motors; rectifiers and converters and 
control equipment. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 403, registra- 
tion in 404. 


403. Electrical Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory study of the electrical machines covered in Electrical Engi- 
neering 401. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 324, 328, registration 
in 401. 


404. Electrical Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II + 


A continuation of the laboratory study of electrical machines covered 
in Electrical Engineering 401, 402. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
401, 403, registration in 402. 


406. Electric Power Distribution and Transmission. (2-2). Credit 3. II ft 


Lectures and recitations on the transmission and distribution of power by 
electrical methods including symmetrical components. Detailed calculations 
of line constants, lightning phenomena, switching surges, and cost estimates 
of transmission and distribution systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engi- 
neering 415. 


415. Transmission Networks. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


An analytical study of the theory of transmission lines and impedance 
matching devices. Hyperbolic-function treatment is generalized to apply to 
power, electronic, and communication circuits. The laboratory will consist of 
group problems and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
324; Mathematics 308. 


420. Servomechanisms and Control Devices. (3-0). Credit 3. II st 


A general study of closed-loop control devices, including electrical, hy- 
draulic and mechanical systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 307 
or 323; Mathematics 308. 


428. Communication Circuits. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the engineering principles used in wire line communications, 
including telephone and telegraph systems, transmission theory, inductive 
interference, networks, filters, loading, repeater and carrier systems. Lab- 
oratory investigations include transmission measurements on artificial lines 
involving the use of vacuum tube measuring devices and impedance bridges. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 415 or registration therein. 


432. Economic Phases of Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Problems in the mathematics of finance, depreciation, engineering econ- 
omy, accounting, distribution factors, and rates with particular reference to 
the electric power industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 401. 


439. Electronic Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the application of devices and circuits to complete systems in 
the field of communication, instrumentation, and control. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 324, 326, 328. 


441. Symmetrical Components of Polyphase Circuits. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The solution of current, voltages, and power flow during fault conditions 
on a power transmission system by the application of a method of symmetrical 
components. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 308 or 401. 
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451. Applied Electromagnetic Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 4} 


Static boundary value problems; conformal transformation; the Schwarz 
transformation; rectangular harmonics; cylindrical harmonics; Bessel func- 
tions; mathematics of Bessel functions; spherical harmonics; Legendre poly- 
nomials; applications of Maxwell’s equations to plane waves in dielectrics 
and conductors; Maxwell’s equations applied to antennas; radiation; fields 
and power calculations; antenna impedances. Prerequisites: Electrical Engi- 
neering 322; Mathematics 308. 


452. Ultra High Frequency Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. II . 


An introduction to the theory and practice of ultra high frequency radio 
wave generation, transmission, and radiation. Development of Maxwell’s 
equations and their application to transmission of electrical energy in wave 
guides. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 322, 326. 


454. Advanced Electronic Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. II ue 


A study of the electronic circuits used for pulsing, counting, computing, 
and regulating and as wide band amplifiers. Transistor and tube elements 
will be considered. The laboratory will consist of measurements on typical 
devices. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 326. 


456. Communication Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Introduction to the processing and transmission of information with em- 
phasis on the mathematics and block diagrams of systems. Includes elements 
of information theory, effects of signal-noise ratio, methods of modulation 
and demodulation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 454 or registration 
therein. 


457. Principles of Electronic Computers. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


Organization and internal operation of analog and digital computers; 
function integration, addition, multiplication, and generation; analog system 
simulation; switching networks; Boolean algebra applied to digital computer 
components; analysis and synthesis of sequential devices, digital computer 
memories, input and output devices; the arithmetic unit. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 326 or registration therein. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Written reports and oral presentations of selected topics from current 
literature in the various fields of electrical engineering. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


482. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of electrical engi- 
neering. Prerequisite: Second semester senior classification. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II 


Research and design problems of limited scope approved on an individual 
basis intended to promote independent study. The results of the study will 
be presented in writing, and an oral presentation to the staff and students 
will be required. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. I, S 

Wave analysis; mechanical and electrical wave analyzers; non-linear 
circuits; multiple winding transformer theory; transient solution of general 
network. The study of transients with oscillographs. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into\two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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602.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. II 


Steady-state and transient solution of recurrent networks, operational 
calculus methods of solution of circuits with lumped and distributed constants, 
non-linear circuits. 


605.* Linear Servomechanisms. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A continuation of Electrical Engineering 420 to include advance topics 
which will extend the study of analytic methods as applied to linear systems 
and introduce concepts related to linear systems synthesis. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 420. 


606. Non-Linear Servomechanisms. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of techniques available to analyze non-linear systems, discon- 
tinuous systems, and discrete data systems, and a study of associated syn- 
thesis procedures. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 605; Mathematics 
617. 


607. Alternating Current Circuits and Machines. (3-4). Credit 4. I 
The study of transient conditions in electrical machines. 


611. Symmetrical Components Applied to Electrical Engineering. (3-4). 
Credit 4. I 


The solution of unbalanced electrical circuits by means of symmetrical 
components; the study and measurements of machine constants by means of 
the oscillograph. 


624. Electronic Circuits for Instrumentation and Computation. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II 


Theory, analysis, and design of the electronic circuits used in instru- 
mentation and computation. AC amplifiers, operational amplifiers, “and” 
circuits, “or” circuits, and “gate” circuits are included. Problems of drift 
compensation in DC amplifiers and closed-loop stability in multi-stage ampli- 
fiers are treated in detail. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 326, 457. 


626. Introduction to Electron Tube Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The motion of ions in electric and magnetic fields, electron emission, and 
conduction through gases are studied. The applications of mass spectrometry, 
electron optics, and electron tube design are considered. 


628.* Design of Active Networks. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of regeneration and feedback theory with emphasis on circuit 
design methods suitable for treatment of these topics. Prerequisites: Elec- 
trical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601 or the equivalent. 


636. Network Synthesis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Synthesis of electrical networks having arbitrarily specified terminal 
characteristics. Studies include realizability conditions, realization of general 
two-terminal and four-terminal networks and approximation of network 
specifications. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601. 


637. Wave Guides and Cavities. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of Maxwell’s equations to the solution of guided electro- 
magnetic fields. Course includes studies in skin effect, parallel plane wave 
guides, rectangular wave guides, circular wave guides, cavities, and microwave 
networks. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 451. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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638. Antennas and Propagation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Application of Maxwell’s equations to determine the electromagnetic 
fields of antennas. Course includes studies in radiation, directional arrays, 
impedance characteristics, aperture antennas, propagation in free space, and 
propagation through the’ ionosphere. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
451. 


642. Transistors. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Theory of junction triodes; voltage, current, power and frequency limita- 
tions. Small signal parameters and equivalent circuits for transistors; 
analysis of design of circuits at both small and large signal levels. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 326. 


653. Electronic Computer Design. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Special function generation and system simulation for analog solution 
of both linear and non-linear differential equations, simulation techniques 
applied to control systems; advanced study of digital adders, subtractors, 
accumulators, multipliers, and dividers; digital error-detection; digital control; 
design of general purpose and special purpose digital computers. Prerequi- 
site: Electrical Engineering 457. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Research problems of limited scope designed primarily to develop research 
technique. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Engineering Graphics 


Professor W. E. Street, 
Professors S. M. Cleland, B. F. K. Mullins, J. P. Oliver, C. H. Ransdell, L. E. 
Stark; Associate Professors B. A. Hardaway, P. M. Mason; Assistant 
Professors N. B. Bardell, Jr., R. H. Davey, Jr., J. H. Earle 


105. Engineering Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Care and use of drawing instruments and equipment, vertical freehand 
lettering, engineering geometry, view drawings, revolutions, auxiliaries, sec- 
tions, engineering sketching, pictorials, dimensioning, working drawings. 


106. Descriptive Geometry. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Point, line, and plane relationships. Bearings and slopes of lines. Con- 
tours, cuts, and fills. Strike and dip. Successive auxiliary view problems. 
Revolution about an axis and true length diagrams. Developments and inter- 
sections. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 105. 


127. Industrial Freehand Sketching. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Basic techniques of freehand drawing in line and tone; delineation of 
form, textures, materials, sketching, and industrial applications of freehand 
drawing. 


128. Methods of Industrial Reproduction. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
Basic techniques of reproduction processes for industrial use. 


209. Nomography. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


Theory of type selection, design and construction of charts and graphs; 
methods and application of graphical mathematics for engineering and sci- 
entific problem solutions; theory and construction of nomographs including 
parallel scale charts, CN” or “Z” charts, proportional charts, and combined 
charts. Course is designed to enable students to properly present solutions 
of problems and technical reports encountered in junior, senior, and graduate 
courses. Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 106; Mathematics Vy 
or the equivalent. 
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221. Building Construction Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Architectural details in frame and masonry construction; general draw- 
ings and techniques of presentation. (For students in industrial education 
and building products marketing.) Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 105 
or the equivalent. 


403. Graphical Computation Devices. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


To teach the theory and methods of construction of graphical computa- 
tion devices and to apply their use to the solutions of engineering and scien- 
tific problems. Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 106. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Industrial Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Problems pertinent to all industrial fields. Solutions involve projections, 
primary auxiliary views, successive auxiliary views, revolutions, flat pattern 
layouts, perspective, and shades and shadows. Use of drafting machines and 
other special drafting equipment. Appropriate for high school and college 
teachers. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 106 or equivalent. 


603. Advanced Machine Drawing. (1-6). Credit 3. II,S 


Conventional practices, dimensioning, fastenings, machine and pictorial 
sketching. Empirical design including problems of stuffing boxes, piping, 
shafting, gears, cams, ship and aircraft parts. Use of special drafting equip- 
ment such as drafting machine, section liner, proportional dividers, erasing 
machines, light table, and mechanical lettering guides. Methods of repro- 
duction. Appropriate for high school and college teachers. Prerequisite: 
Engineering Graphics 106 or equivalent. 


605. Spherical Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. I, 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 
106 or the equivalent. 


606. Stereographic and Clinographic Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 
106 or the equivalent. 


607. Descriptive Geometry for Teachers.* (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental concepts of descriptive geometry. The design and organi- 
zation of problems and teaching devices for college teachers. Prerequisite: 
Engineering Graphics 106 or the equivalent. 


611. Technical Illustration.* (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Axonometric projection including shading. Design and construction of 
display layouts. Commercial and technical illustrating. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Graphics 106 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable an individual or a small group to undertake and 
complete with credit numerous problems in graphical communication. It 
may be limited investigations, laboratory work, or conferences and discussion. 
Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 106; graduate classification; and 
approval of the instructor. 


*Primarily for graduate students interested in education. Not available for major or minor 
work toward an engineering degree, except by permission of the Dean of Graduate Studies. 
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Department of English 


Professor S. S. Morgan, 
Professors J. P. Abbott, J. Q. Anderson, R. H. Ballinger, F. E. Ekfelt, J. Q. 
Hays, E. D. Hedgecock, C. D. Laverty; Associate Professors A. L. Bennett, 
K: E. Elmquist, C. A: Greer, L. F. Hauer, H. E, Hierth, H. L. Kidd; ii] Gade 
Martin, E. E. Stokes, Jr.; Assistant Professors R. W. Barzak, R. E. Cain, 
S. S. Cox, H. S. Creswell, E. P. Crittenden, C. K. Esten, M. A. Huggett, P. C. 
Hunter, Jr., J. S. Jernigan, W. B. Kadow, L. B. Keel, H. P. Kroiter, T. J. 
Mattern, J. F. Peirce, F. W. Powell, Allen Schrader, J. N. Shepperd, 
Victor Wiening; Instructors G. E. Gott*, K. L. James, H. J. 
Luke, Jr., R. B. Nichols, F. A. Rodewald, C. E. Schatte 


100. English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Fundamentals of speaking and writing in English for students whose 
native language is not English. Students entering the course are expected 
to have studied English and to be able to communicate in English. No credit 
will be granted for the satisfactory completion of this course. (See the entry 
for course 100 under the Department of Modern Languages.) 


103. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Composition, oral and written. Readings in modern prose (non-fiction). 
Emphasis on language study and the mechanics of writing. (Special sections 
are offered for students of high proficiency and low proficiency in writing.) 


104. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il, S 


Composition, oral and written. A continuation of the study in English 
103. Emphasis on the short composition and the writing of investigative 
papers. 


203. Introduction to Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Reading in three of the following types: plays, stories, novels, and poems, 
chiefly modern. Papers on the readings. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


207. Report Writing and Correspondence. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


The writing of technical reports and business letters. Prerequisites: 
English 108, 104. 


210. Introduction to Logical Discourse. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, § 


The principles of reasoning and their application in reading and writing. 
Prerequisites: English 1038, 104. 


212. Shakespeare. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the major plays of Shakespeare, with lectures on his life, his 
language, and his cultural environment. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


231. ‘Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from Anglo-Saxon times to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Prerequisites: English 1038, 104. 


232. Survey of English Literature. (3-0) Credit 3. II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from mid-eighteenth century to the 
twentieth century. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


301. Writing for Professional Men. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Advanced writing in scientific and technical fields including technical re- 
ports and papers designed for technical and scientific journals; business cor- 
respondence. Prerequisite: The completion of the freshman-sophomore pro- 
gram of English. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 5-31-62. 
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309. The English Language. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 

Survey of the grammatical structure, vocabulary, and history of the 
English language, with brief discussion of related languages. Prerequisites: 
Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


310. Phonetics and Pronounciation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 45 


Introductory discussion of the nature of language and of language study. 
Detailed study of the formation of English sounds, of usage in pronuncia- 
tion, and of phonetic and phonemic principles. Prerequisites: Two courses 
in sophomore English. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Seventeenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


A period course in English poetry and prose of the seventeenth century, 
not including Shakespeare. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


316. Eighteenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


A period course in English poetry and prose of the eighteenth century. 
Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


319. Report Writing. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

The preparation of technical reports in the form observed by the Petro- 
leum Division of the A.I.M.E., the American Petroleum Institute, and the 
American Association of Geologists. Prerequisite: English 104. 


320. Selected Reading. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


The reading of five books. Objects: to teach students to read good 
books and to enjoy and understand good literature. 


321. Nineteenth Century Literature (Romantic). (3-0). Credit 3. I tT 


A study of the intellectual tendencies of the nineteenth century as re- 
flected in the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
others. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


322. Nineteenth Century Literature (Victorian). (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


A continuation of the study in nineteenth century thought as reflected in 
the writings of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and other Victorians. Prerequi- 
sites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


325. Creative Writing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


The writing of stories, one-act plays, essays, editorials, and feature ar- 
ticles. Limited to students who have made an average of C in the prerequi- 
site courses. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


327. American Literature to 1870. (2-0). Credit 2. I 3] 


A study of American literature from the Colonial Period through the Civil 
War. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


328. American Literature from 1870 to 1920. (2-0). Credit 2. II T 


A study of American writing from Whitman and Mark Twain to Frost 
and Dreiser. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


329. Folklore and Folk Songs. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Folklore and folk songs beginning with Old English ballads and con- 
tinuing through Indian, Negro, French, and Spanish types in the United 
States. Prerequisite: Freshman English. 


334. Science in Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The main developments in the history of science as they are presented in 
the literature of the Western World. Prerequisites: Two courses in sopho- 
more English. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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336. Life and Literature of the Southwest. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the culture of the Southwest as expressed in literature. Pre- 
requisite: A course in sophomore English. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


340. Modern Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S Tt 


A study of representative plays (in translation) by such dramatists as 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Rostand, and Pirandello on the Continent, and Pinero, 
Shaw, Synge, O’Neill, and Maxwell Anderson in England and America. Pre- 
requisites: ‘Two courses in sophomore English. 


350. Modern Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


British and American novelists, poets, and dramatists from about 1920 to 
the present, with lectures on the social and intellectual background. Prereq- 
uisites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1962-63 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


371. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Greek plays, Roman lives (from Plutarch), Dante’s Inferno, Shake- 
speare’s King Lear, a Russian novel, twenty English poems, a modern novel. 
Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 


372. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. II, 8S 


Offered in alternate semesters with English 371. Typical works: Homer’s 
Iliad, Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things, Chaucer’s The Canterbury Tales 
(selected), Rebelais’ Gargantus and Pantagruel, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote, Goethe’s Faust (Part 1), Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Pun- 
ishment, and James’ The Turn of the Screw. Prerequisite: Completion of the 
sophomore program in English. 


375. Great American Writers. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The most important works, of five or six distinguished American writers 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries chosen from Emerson, Melville, 
Whitman, Twain, James, Glasgow, and Frost. Prerequisite: One course in 
sophomore English. 


381. Play Production. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Production of plays from the point of view of the director, the actor, and 
the technician. Students will participate in at least two plays with some work 
in television. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 


382. Stagecraft. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Methods of staging plays—scene design and construction as well as stage 
lighting. Participation in plays scheduled. Prerequisite: Completion of the 
sophomore program in English. 


401. Public Speaking. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Practice in the planning and delivery of speeches, in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and in group discussion. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore 
program in English. 


403. Speaking for Professional Men. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Speech training for technical students in their professional fields. 
Speeches of social and technical interest; group discussions; parliamentary 
procedure. Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. 


407. Speaking and Oral Interpretation. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Speech training with special attention to the student’s professional field 
and instruction and practice in the oral interpretation of literature, both prose 
and poetry. (Students may not receive credit for both English 403 and 407.) 
Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. 
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412. Shakespeare. (3-0). Credit 3. II ui 

Close attention to the plays themselves. The student will also devote 
time to the texts, to Elizabethan language, to Elizabethan dramatic theory 
and history and Shakespeare’s relation to them, and to Shakespeare criticism 
and scholarship. Prerequisite: English 212 or six hours of 300 or 400 level 
courses in literature. 


428. The Novel in English. (3-0). Credit 3. I tT 

A study of the novel in English in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early 
twentieth centuries. Prerequisites: ‘Two courses in sophomore English. (Of- 
fered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


431. Chaucer. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 

Readings from the works of Chaucer, with consideration of the institu- 
tions and society of the pre-Renaissance period and Chaucer’s language. 
Prerequisite: English 231 or six hours of 300 or 400 level courses in English. 


461. Teaching of Language and Composition. (3-0). Credit 3. S T 
A study of administrative and teaching problems involved in high school 
and college courses in composition. The organization and presentation of 
courses designed to improve student writing; various points of view toward 
language study held by teachers and students of linguistics; papers written 
by students and graded and criticized by instructor; supervised practice in 
grading and criticizing of student writing; the organizing of the curriculum 
in English from the grades to college. The course is intended for students 
expecting to teach English, for teachers of other subjects, and for principals 
and superintendents confronted with problems of organizing and administer- 
ing the English program. Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of 
instructor. 
485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S t 
Individual supervision; no class meetings. Readings designed for the 
student with a major or a minor in English and selected to round out his 
over-all knowledge of literature and the criticism of literature. There will be 
written reports on the readings and a semester examination. Prerequisite: 
Eighteen hours of English. 


FOR GRADUATES 


613. Studies in the Renaissance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Reading in the poetry, prose, and drama exclusive of Shakespeare. Re- 
search papers. Prerequisite: Graduate classification or approval of the 
Head of the Department. 
616. Studies in the Eighteenth Century. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Poetry and prose from Dryden to Blake. Research papers. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 
632. Studies in the Nineteenth Century. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Romantic and Victorian writers, along with the literary, religious, and 
scientific issues of the century. Research papers. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 


675. Studies in American Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Reading in American writers, with emphasis on a particular literary 
development or on a literary type. Research papers. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Special readings designed to supplement the student’s knowledge of 
English and American literature in subjects which he has not studied in 
other courses. Research papers. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 
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Professor J. C. Gaines, 
Professor V. A. Little; Associate Professors P. L. Adkisson, J. R. Brazzel, 
L. W. Getzin, R..L. Hanna, D. R. King, M. A. Price, N. M. Randolph; J2N; 
Weaver; Assistant Professors H. R. Burke, H. A. Turney 


201. General Entomology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the principal orders of insects; the relation of anatomy and 
physiology of insects to control methods; the principal insecticides and their 
uses; the development, habits, and economic importance of the more common 
insects with control methods for the injurious species. 


208. Veterinary Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of insects and other arthropods that are parasitic upon domestic 
animals concerned in the transmission of diseases. Methods of eradication 
and control are emphasized. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in pre- 
veterinary medicine and animal husbandry. 


301. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


A systematic study of the orders and families of insects, and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of representative species. The preparation of in- 
sect collections and the use of keys for identification are emphasized in prac- 
tice. Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


302. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 3 


A continuation of Entomology 301, including orders and families of in- 
sects not included in Entomology 301. Prerequisite: Entomology 301. 


305. Insect Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I - 


General morphology of typical insects with special emphasis on those 
structures of particular importance in systematic and applied entomology. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


306. Insect Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Internal anatomy and principles of physiology as applied to insects. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 305. 


313. Biology of Insects. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


General biology and taxonomy of the classes of Arthropoda. Emphasis 
is placed on the orders and more important families of Hexapoda, their marks 
of identification, general biology, and their relations to other animals. The 
use of keys for the identification of insects and other arthropods is stressed 
in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological sciences. 


401. Principles of Insect Control. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


A study of both applied and natural controls emphasizing the uses, prac- 
tical application, and the physical and chemical properties of the more impor- 
tant insecticides. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


402. General Economic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


The nature of injury, life history, habits and control of the common 
insects attacking stored products, cereal, forage, cotton, ornamentals, fruits, 
vegetables, man, household, and livestock are studied. Practical methods of 
insect control are demonstrated in laboratory. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


405. Horticultural Pests. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


This course deals with insect problems of fruit, nuts, truck crops, and | 
ornamentals. The biologies, type of damage, and recognition of these pests 
are considered. Also the approved insecticidal, biological, and natural con- 
trols as well as preventive measures are studied. Prerequisite: Entomology 
201 or the equivalent. 
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423. Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A detailed comparison of the digestion, respiration, circulation, excretion, 
and nervous system of arthropods and related animals. Taxonomic characters 
are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 305 or equivalent. 


424. Insect Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The effect of environmental factors upon the distribution, abundance, 
competition, and ecological succession of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology 
302 or equivalent. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


Report of original investigations, current literature, and special features. 
Required for entomology seniors and graduate students each semester. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, 8 
Individual problems for beginners in research. Prerequisite: Approval 
of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Systematic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A taxonomic study of the orders and families, including genera and species 
of the class Hexapoda; a study of the International Rules of Nomenclature. 
A special study of some particular group of insects is required in practice. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 302. 


2 


607. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, 8S 


This course is designed chiefly for workers in vocational agriculture and 
the Extension Service. It includes studies of agricultural pests, their biol- 
ogies, economic importance as determined by making infestation records, and 
the use of control measures. Also, insecticides and methods of application 
are considered. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


608. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
A detailed study of insect pests, including identification, distribution, 
principles and methods of natural, cultural, and chemical controls. Literature 


and research methods are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 401 or 
402. 


613, 614. Morphology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of anatomical structures of insects. Prerequisite: En- 
tomology 305. 


615. Insect Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of the physiology of respiration, circulation, digestion, and ex- 
cretion; the mechanical and chemical senses of insects are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 306 or equivalent. 


617, 618. Medical Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

The taxonomy and biology of parasitic insects, ticks, mites and their 
role in the causation and transmission of diseases affecting man and domestic 
animals. Prerequisite: Entomology 208 or equivalent. 


619. Insect Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Chemical compounds which possess toxic properties; actions of poisons 
on insects; evaluation of insecticides in the laboratory and field; and mathe- 
matical analysis of data. Prerequisite: Entomology 615. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Entomological problems not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation are 
considered. Prerequisites: Graduate classification with major or minor in 
entomology; approval of Head of Department. 
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691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research problems on taxonomy, life histories, biological control, ecology, 
and physiology of insects, and the toxicology of insecticides. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


Department of Geography 


Professor G. W. Schlesselman, 
Professor F. E. Smith; Associate Professor E. B. Doran, Jr. 


201. Principles of Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


A study of the differences in physical and cultural environment over the 
earth’s surface, with emphasis on the changes in the landscape created by 
man. Culture “worlds” are recognized as a means of presenting these dif- 
ferences in orderly fashion. 


203. Physical Geography. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


This course consists of a systematic description and interpretation of the 
distribution patterns and the regional associations of natural phenomena on 
the face of the earth. 


204. Economic Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the commercial regions of the world, dealing with the pro- 
duction types or occupations, such as grazing, plantation farming, grain 
farming, fishing, lumbering, mining, and manufacturing. 


302. Geography of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A geographical survey of Europe as a whole and of the individual coun- 
tries. 


303. Geography of South America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Investigations of trade opportunities in South America. The economic 
activities of the major geographic regions as reflecting the present day 
utilization of the natural resources. Possibilities of future development. 


304. Geography of Asia. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A general study of the continent of Asia and a more detailed study of 
selected regions. 


306. Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course aims to present concisely and systematically the science of 
meteorology in its present state of development. The primary purpose is to 
set forth the facts and principles concerning the behavior and responses of 
the atmosphere. 


310. Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the nature and elements of climate and the factors that give 
rise to climatic differences and that determine the distribution of climatic 
types. 


312. Conservation of Natural Resources. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of natural resources including ways and means of insuring wise 
utilization of essential or strategic resources. 


320. Geography of the Pacific Basin. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

_Geographic aspects of the Pacific Ocean area. Physical characteristics, 
native people, discovery and exploration, political and economic factors; re- 
gional studies of sub-areas. 


401. International Political Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 1 


A study of some of the present social and political problems of world 
powers and also the weaker nations. An effort to find geographic factors 
back of these problems and possible geographic adjustments. 
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485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


Individually supervised research or advanced study on restricted areas 
not covered in regular courses. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Economic Geography. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A regional survey of the world distribution of major agricultural and 
industrial commodities with particular attention to the causal action of 
national, social, and economic factors. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


Department of Geology and Geophysics 


Professor S. A. Lynch, 
Professors H. R. Blank, Peter Dehlinger, T. J. Parker, W. L. Russell*, F. E. 
Smith; Associate Professors K. J. Koenig, M. C. Schroeder, C. L. Seward, Jr.; 
Assistant Professor S. H. Yungul 


GEOLOGY 


201. General Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The agents and processes that have produced the surface features of 
the earth and the structure of the earth’s crust. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
101 or 103 or equivalent; registration in Geology 203 or 207; registration in 
Geology 209 for majors in geology, geophysics, and geological engineering. 


203. Crystallography and Mineralogy. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Crystallography and descriptive mineralogy. Sight recognition of crystal 
forms and of common minerals. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; Engi- 
neering Graphics 106; Mathematics 102, 108. 


204. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


Continuation of Geology 203. Recognition and classification of common 
rocks by their megascopic characteristics. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 
registration therein; Geology 208. 


205. Elementary Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


General principles of physical geology, physiography, geologic processes, 
and an introduction to historical geology. Laboratory work on common min- 
erals, rocks, and maps. Primarily for arts and science students. 


206. Elementary Historical Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


An introduction to historical geology, including a review of the hypotheses 
of the earth’s origin, the significance of fossils, the origin and character of 
selected geologic formations, and the development of the North American 
continent. Prerequisite: Geology 201, or 205, or 320. 


207. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Practical hand specimen determination of common minerals and rocks 
by means of their physical properties. Study of well cuttings and cores. This 
course should be taken simultaneously with Geology 201. A course designed 
for petroleum engineers. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; Mathematics 
103 or the equivalent. 


209. Introduction to Field Work. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


One-half day each week studying geologic processes. Scientific methods 
of field work are stressed. Should be taken concurrently with Geology 201 
and cannot be taken for credit after credit is received for Geology 210. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 6-1-62. 
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210. Historical Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II, 8S 


Principles of stratigraphy and paleontology, the physical and organic 
record of the earth’s history, hypotheses of the earth’s origin. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 102 or 104; Engineering Graphics 106; Geology 201 and 203, or 
201 and 207, or 205 and approval of Head of Department; Mathematics 102, 
103. 


299. Field Geology. Credit 2. Intersession 


Geological observations and mapping in an area exhibiting diversity of 
rock types, structures, and physiography. Prerequisites: Geology 201; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


300. Field Geology. Credit 6. S 


Geologic mapping in selected areas in the Llano Uplift and the Marathon _ 
Basin. Written report. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 208; Geology 204, 
305, 306, 312. 


303. Petrography and Petrology. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


Principles of optical mineralogy; identification of minerals in fragments 
and thin sections by use of the petrographic microscope; thin section study of 
igneous rocks, and their classification. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geol- 
ogy 204. 


304. Sedimentary Petrography. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Microscopic study of sedimentary and metamorphic rocks in thin sections; 
heavy mineral analysis; description, origin, and classification of sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 303. 


305. Invertebrate Paleontology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The morphology, classification, and geologic range of the principal inver- 
tebrate groups. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


306. Stratigraphy. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Stratigraphic studies of the United States with emphasis on the Gulf 
Coastal Plain formations and their correlation by means of invertebrate fos- 
sils. Laboratory studies consist of stratigraphic principles and the changing 
faunas through geologic time. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 


309. Agricultural Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Erosion, transportation, and deposition by water, wind, and ice. Chemical 
and physical processes of development and destruction of soils. Origin, 
development, and interpretation of surface features of the earth. Elements 
of earth structure and geologic history. Earthquakes, volcanoes, and moun- 
tains. Laboratory work in determination of rock-making minerals and com- 
mon rocks and interpretation of topographic and geologic maps. 


312. Structural Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The interpretation of rock structures; their relation to stratigraphic, 
physiographic, and economic problems. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 204 or 
207, 210. 


315. Principles of Sedimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Factors of environment, production, transportation, and deposition of 
sediments; products resulting from the operation of sedimentary processes; 
structures, textures, and colors of sediments. Laboratory work in collecting 
and sampling, mechanical analysis, methods of analyzing and presenting data. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geology 201, 208, 204, 210. 


320. Geology for Civil Engineers. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Principles of dynamic and structural geology and study of common min- 
erals and rocks with their relationships and applications to construction, 
foundations, and excavation. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in civil 
engineering. 
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399. Field Geology of the Gulf Coast Tertiary. Credit 6. S 


Mapping, stratigraphy, and structure in the Tertiary of the Gulf Coast 
area. Given as a summer field camp. May be used to substitute for Geology 
433 and 4 hours of technical elective. Prerequisite: Geology 300. 


404. Geology of Petroleum. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Origin, migration, and accumulation of petroleum. Typical United States 
oil and gas fields. Laboratory work in subsurface geology. Prerequisites: 
Geology 300, 306, 312. 


406. Economic Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


The application of principles of geology, chemistry, and physics to the 
formation of useful minerals and rocks and a general survey of such deposits. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 323; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


409. Geology of Non-Metallics Other than Petroleum. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


The mineralogy, stratigraphic, and structural relations, origin, geographic 
distribution, uses, and economics of non-metallic mineral deposits other than 
petroleum. Prerequisites: Chemistry 323; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


422. Natural Structural Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Building stones and stone products, with special emphasis on clays and 
clay products, their qualities, occurrences, uses, and processes of fabrication 
and manufacture. For students registered in architecture or engineering. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


423. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. II ; 


A systematic survey of the important groups of micro-fauna with par- 
ticular emphasis on their classification and use. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 


425. Subsurface Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Study of well cuttings and cores; electrical, radioactive, drilling time, and 
caliper logs. Preparation of subsurface contour maps and cross sections. 
Prerequisites: Geology 300, 404; approval of Head of Department. 


431. Geomorphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles and fundamentals of geomorphology. Laboratory work in 
advanced map interpretation. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


433. Field Geology. (0-6). Credit 2. II t 


Two full afternoons per week devoted to the acquirement of techniques 
of field geology in areas adjacent to the campus. Prerequisites: Geology 
300, 306. 


437. Cenozoic Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I + 


Cenozoic micro-fauna of the Gulf Coast Province with emphasis on sub- 
surface correlation. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 


441. Advanced Engineering Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I <i 
A survey of those phases of mineralogy, petrology, historical geology, 

structural geology, and sedimentation that may be applied to engineering 

problems. Not available to geology or petroleum engineering majors. Pre- 

requisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 

481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Review of current literature and technical developments. Discussion of 
certain legal aspects of the petroleum industry. Each student will make both 
oral and written reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 

482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 

Continuation of Geology 481. Each student will prepare more advanced 
reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 

485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 

Advanced problems in geology. 
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600. Earth Science for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Survey of the fundamental principles of physical geology, geologic proc- 
esses, and earth history including the origin and nature of the solar system. 
Designed to aid secondary school instructors in presenting earth sciences. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


601. Advanced Research Techniques. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


An introduction to modern instrumentation techniques and methods used 
in geology. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


609. Field Geology. Credit 2 to 6. I, II, S 


Systematic geologic surveying of selected areas. Prerequisite: Geology 
300. 


612. Structural Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of geologic structures and a consideration of theories 
regarding earth movements, with selected readings. Prerequisite: Geology 
ae PE 


616. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Study of microscopic fossils and their uses in correlation. Laboratory 
work in the examination of well samples. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 


618. Sedimentation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Investigation of processes of sedimentation with analytical laboratory 
work on sedimentary rocks. Seminar. Prerequisite: Geology 315. 


619. Petroleum Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A theoretical study of some of the problems in petroleum geology. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 404. 


620. Geology of Ground Water. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Principles of occurrence and movement of water beneath the earth’s sur- 
face, and the influence of various geologic situations upon its behavior. 
Factors applying to estimates of supply. Engineering aspects of ground 
water. 


622. Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Sources and depositional environment of sediments, character and rela- 
tion of sedimentary strata, and the principles involved in delimiting, correlat- 
ing, and naming stratigraphic units. 


625. Advanced Ground Water Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Seminar course in the application of the principles of advanced geology 
to the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent; approval of Head of Department. 


627. Continental Evolution Outside of North America. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A reading and conference course on the available literature, dealing with 
the basic geology of areas outside of North America in which industries and 
governments are asking for the services of American geologists. Designed 
for students contemplating foreign service. Areas to be studied will be suited 
to individual needs. 


629. Structural Framework of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Description of the important geologic structures of North America and 
of the development of regional structural features in geological times. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate classification. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOPHYSICS 315 


631. Geology in Engineering Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Geologic principles applied to the construction of highways, foundations, 
bridge abutments and piers, tunnels, dams, reservoirs, etc. Construction 
materials. Test borings and their interpretation. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of instructor. 


639. Paleozoic and Mesozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the important faunas of these eras. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of Head of Department. 


640. Cenozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the important faunas of this era with emphasis on the mega- 
fossils of the Gulf Coast. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval 
of Head of Department. 


643. Paleozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Stratigraphy of the Paleozoic System with particular emphasis on the 
Paleozoic of West Texas and Oklahoma. Prerequisites: Graduate classifica- 
tion; approval of Head of Department. 


644. Mesozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the stratigraphy of the Mesozoic System. Prerequisites: Grad- 
uate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


645. Cenozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Study of the Cenozoic System. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of Head of Department. 
646. Gulf Coast Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed study of the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Systems of the Gulf Embay- 
ment. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geology 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not 
fall within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the 
established curricula. Geological problems in engineering are included. Pre- 
requisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geology. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 


GEOPHYSICS 


435. Principles of Geophysical Exploration. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 


Principles of the different methods used in geophysical exploration with 
emphasis on the interpretation of geophysical data and physical properties 
of rocks. Prerequisites: Geology 312; Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219; 
approval of Head of Department for majors in other departments. 


436. Seismic Exploration. (2-3). Credit 3. II rP 


Study of seismic investigations with artificial sources, including field 
procedures, instrumentation, and interpretation of data. Prerequisite: Geo- 
physics 4385. 


446. Physics of the Earth. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


A study of the earth’s elastic and inelastic behavior, its gravitational, 
magnetic, electrical and thermal fields, the effect of forces acting within the 
earth, and implications of these factors during geologic time. Prerequisites: 
Geology 312; Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219; approval of Head of 
Department for majors in other departments. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S Tt 
Advanced problems in geophysics. 
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651. Theoretical Seismology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Mathematical development of elasticity theory and stress waves in 
bounded and unbounded solid media. Prerequisites: Geophysics 4385 or 
registration therein; Mathematics 308; approval of Head of Department for 
majors in other departments. 


653. Gravity and Magnetic Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the earth’s gravity and magnetic fields; the role of gravity in 
geodesy; methods, instruments, and interpretation of data in gravity and 
magnetic methods of exploration. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435; Mathe- 
matics 308. 


655. Electrical and Radioactivity Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of procedures, instruments, and interpretation of data obtained 
from electrical, electromagnetic, and radioactivity methods of exploration. 
Minor emphasis is on geothermal and geochemical methods. Prerequisites: 
Geophysics 4385; Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


657. Earthquake Seismology. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Study of earthquakes, their causes, effects, method of location, determina- 
tion of wave paths, interpretation of deep structures; and instruments used 
for recording. Prerequisites: Geophysics 485, 651 or registration therein. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geophysics 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not 
fall within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the 
established curricula. Geophysical problems in engineering are included. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geophysics. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Health and Physical Education 


Professor C. E. Tishler, 

Professors A. D. Adamson, W. M. Dowell, C. W. Landiss, W. L. Penberthy, 
H. B. Segrest; Associate Professors P. M. Andrews, Emil Mamaliga, L. L. 
Palmer, N. A. Ponthieux; Assistant Professors C. E. McCandless, 

R. K. Wieder; Instructor H. H. Walton 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


216. First Aid. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


_ Prepares students for Red Cross Standard, Advanced, and Instructor’s 
First Aid Certificates. 


218. Athletic Injuries. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A study of the conditioning and training of the individual and team; care 
ae prevention of injuries. Prerequisites: Biology 219; Health Education 
16. 


415. Secondary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S t 
A study of health problems; needs of the individual; cooperation of home 

and community; resources for health in community, state, and nation; tech- 

niques of evaluation. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 
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421. Elementary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of modern trends and methods in the elementary school health 
program; survey of materials and agencies and their value to an adequate 
health program. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


631. Community and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of community health problems and of public health measures to 
solve them. Typical organizations and specific functions of state and local 
health departments; relationship of local health department to state and 
federal health agencies and programs. Prerequisite: Health Education 415 
or 421. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education 101, 102, 201, and 202 are required in all curricula. 
Those students who are unable to pass a prescribed swimming test will be 
required to register for elementary swimming instruction, and students who 
are unable to pass a physical fitness test will be urged to register for general 
conditioning activities. All others may elect to register for one of the 
following activities: adapted activities, badminton, basketball, bowling, box- 
ing, conditioning, diving, fencing, golf, gymnastics, handball, life saving, 
soccer, speedball, swimming, tennis, trampolining, volleyball, water polo, 
weight training, or wrestling. The purpose of these courses is to teach the 
student through instruction and practice the fundamental knowledge and 
skills of at least two activities in which he will be able to participate in adult 
life. No student will be permitted to repeat an activity unless he has failed it. 


Students may elect Physical Education 301, 302 for credit of one hour 
each after having completed the required courses. 


101. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
102. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
201. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
202. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 


210. Life Saving and Pool Management. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Designed to qualify students for Red Cross Senior Life Saving and In- 
structor’s certificates; includes a study of sanitary codes and pool sanitation, 
problems of pool and waterfront management; selection of personnel. Pre- 
requisite: Advanced swimming. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


211. Physical Education Activities. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A basic course designed to provide instruction and development of skill 
in physical education activities with emphasis on team type activities other 
than in the major sports. 


212. Physical Education Activities. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


This course is designed to provide instruction and development of skill 
in physical education activities with emphasis on individual and dual type 
sports. 


213. Introduction to Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The approach, fundamental principles and application of principles; defi- 
nition, traditions, developments, psychology, aims, objectives, and results of 
physical education; building a program of health and physical education. Pre- 
requisites: Sophomore classification; approval of instructor. 
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221. Safety Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the general program of safety education; accidents, preven- 
tive measures, traffic safety, safety at home, school, and work; visual aids, 
safety projects, special programs; utilization of agencies outside of school. 


226. Introduction to Recreation. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the nature, extent, significance, and history of recreation; 
leadership personnel, its function, training, and selection; planning recreation 
areas and facilities; program planning and activity organization. 


251. Coaching of Basketball. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in basketball. 


253. Coaching of Baseball. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of individual techniques; position play; training; team offensive 
and defensive strategy. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


255. Coaching of Track. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in track and field events. 


301. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


302. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


315. Elementary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Organization of physical activities in public schools; methods in teaching 
games used in public school programs. Prerequisites: Junior classification; 
approval of instructor. 


316. Secondary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Class organization, control, and management; methods of presenting 
subject matter; special methods in activities. Prerequisites: Junior classi- 
fication; approval of instructor. 


317. Coaching of Football. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of fundamentals; individual techniques; training; offensive and 
defensive strategy; officiating. 


321. Coaching of Tennis. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Analysis, theory and practice of tennis strokes; strategy; methods of 
coaching; organizing and conducting tournaments. Prerequisites: Junior 
classification; approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


325. Outdoor Activities. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the function of the camp 
and outdoor activities as educational agencies through the medium of practi- 
cal projects and activity, organization, problems, and modern programs in the 
various areas. 


331. Sports in American Culture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the history and evolution of sports; the role and cultural im- 
plications of sports in American democracy; the Olympic games; sports and 
their function in American schools and colleges. 
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423. Administration of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II,S 7 
Administrative problems involved in the coordination of the health, physi- 
cal education, intramural, and athletic areas in a comprehensive program of 
physical education. Prerequisites: Biology 225; Health Education 415; 
Physical Education 2138. 


425. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 

Use, interpretation, evaluation, and administration of existing tests in 
health and physical education; application of elementary statistical proce- 
dures. Prerequisites: Health Education 415; senior classification. 


427. Remedial Exercises. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Elementary techniques in diagnosing functional and structural defects; 
procedures of individual exercise with emphasis on preventive and remedial 
measures. Prerequisites: Biology 219, 220; approval of instructor. 


428. Corrective Therapy. (3-9). Credit 6. II, S 

This course is cooperative with the Veterans Administration Hospital and 
is taught at the VA Hospital in Houston. The course is taught for a six- 
week period and consists of theory and practice in corrective therapy pro- 
cedures. Prerequisites: Physical Education 427; approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


450. Directed Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 

Construction of lesson plans, observation and supervised practice teach- 
ing in public schools. Prerequisites: Physical Education 316; senior classi- 
fication. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 

General discussion of professional ethics and current problems relating 
to health, physical education, and athletics. Prerequisite: Senior classi- 
fication. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Survey of Research. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of published reports and research in the field of health and 
physical education. Prerequisite: Education 426 or Physical Education 425. 


603. Coaching and Officiating. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Advanced coaching and officiating techniques in football, basketball, 
track, and baseball. Prerequisites: Teaching and coaching experience. 


610. Administration of Interschool Athletics. (2-0). Credit 2. § 


This course is designed for school superintendents, principals, and ath- 
letic directors. A study of the University Interscholastic League rules and 
regulations and the various problems confronting the school administrator 
in administration of the interschool athletic program. 


614. Philosophy and Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Divergent origins, leaders, conditions, and forces affecting the develop- 
ment of health and physical education. Critical analysis of objectives. Prin- 
ciples of education, psychology, and physiology, and their implications in 
health and physical’ education. Prerequisite: General prerequisite for minor. 
(Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Supervision of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Methods and policies of the school supervisor; conferences, planning and 
presenting the program, evaluating results, improving teachers-in-service. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 423. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 
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636. Advanced Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Critical study of tests and measurements available; methods of con- 
structing and evaluating new tests and measurements. Prerequisite: Physi- 
cal Education 425. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussions of laws, legislative certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of education and physical education; 
graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Directed study of selected problems of health, physical education, and 
recreation not related to a thesis. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of the instructor. 


Department of History and Government 


Professor J. M. Nance, 
Professor A. B. Nelson; Associate Professors W. E. Benton, J. T. Duncan*, 
C. H. Hall, H. H. Lang, T. L. Miller; Assistant Professors A. C. Ashcraft, 
G. E. Bayliss, R. L. Harris, L. C. Taylor, Jr., C. E. Wynes; Instructors E. R. 
Arango, P. A. Ford, Fred Gantt, Jr., H. L. Grant, Jr., C. M. Hepburn, 
E. A. Hudgins, M. T. Kyre, Jr., H. M. Monroe, Jr., N. R. Stout 


GOVERNMENT 


305. Government of the United States and Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights and privileges of citizenship; the immigration and naturalization laws, 
all as closely related to the constitution as possible, are treated first. A sim- 
ilar treatment is then applied to the government of Texas. Open only to mili- 
tary juniors and seniors in agricultural education and industrial education. 


306. American National Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights, privileges, and obligations of citizenship; immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, all as closely related to the constitution of the United States as 
possible. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


307. State and Local Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The nature, organization, and general principles of local government in 
the United States with especial attention to these forms of government in 
Texas. Prerequisite: Government 306 or its equivalent. Required as condi- 
tion to degree of all students who have not had at least three semester hours 
credit in military training before graduation. 


308. United States Constitutional Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of leading decisions of the Supreme Court. The various trends 
in our constitutional growth since 1789 are treated, as well as the expansion 
through judicial interpretation of the powers delegated to the national govern- 
ment. Some attention is given to legal terminology and to the composition 
and functioning of the national judiciary. Required of all pre-law students in 
three-year pre-law program. Prerequisites: Government 3806; History 105. 


310. Comparative Government. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of major European governments. Stress will be placed upon 
the parliamentary democracies of Great Britain, France, West Germany, and 
Italy. The dictatorships of the U.S.S.R. and Spain will also be considered. 
Governmental background, structure, and operation will receive attention. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. (To be offered in 1962-63 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62. 
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315. American Political Parties. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the organization, history, and functions of political parties, 
and the place they occupy in the operation of national, state, and local govern- 
ments in the United States. Attention is concentrated on the two major 
political parties, but some attention is given third party movements. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


320. Elements of Political Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of ancient, medieval, and modern concepts of government as de- 
veloped by the principal contemporary political writers, and as reflected in 
political institutions. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (To be offered 
in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


335. Government and Politics of Latin America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The constitutional development, political institutions, and contemporary 
political problems of the principal Latin American countries, with special 
emphasis on the present day constitutions and government structure. Pre- 
requisite: Six hours of government. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


436. Municipal Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Designed for students who may enter the municipal service as well as for 
those who desire only a general knowledge of city government. Urban 
growth; legal position of cities; forms of government; the mayor, council, 
city manager, and municipal courts; relation of city to state; the political 
process; municipal ownership; services; metropolitan problem; special refer- 
ence to Texas cities. Prerequisite: Government 305 or 306. (To be offered 
in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


HISTORY 


105. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 


English colonization; the Revolution; adoption of the constitution; growth 
of nationalism; cotton and the slavery problem; war for Southern independ- 
ence. (See “Requirement in Government and History,” page 97.) 


106. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Reconstruction; new social and industrial problems; rise of the progres- 
sive movement; United States emergence as a world power; World War I; 
reaction and the New Deal; World War II; contemporary America. Prereq- 
uisite: History 105. 


213. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


British, Saxon, and Norman origins; national development; struggles be- 
tween church and state; crown and nobles; nobles and commons; development 
of parliament. Required in three-year pre-law program. 


214. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Agrarian and Industrial Revolutions; relations with Ireland; evolution 
of democracy; struggles with France and Napoleon; social legislation in the 
twentieth century; growth of the Empire until World War II. Required in 
three-year pre-law program. Prerequisite: History 213. 


217. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The history of western Europe in the Middle Ages. A survey of the de- 
velopment of European civilization from the decline of the Roman Empire to 
the Renaissance. The course is designed to give the student historical per- 
spective as well as a basic historical knowledge of the period. Major topics 
include the Graeco-Roman heritage, the barbarian migrations, the growth and 
development of the church, the rise of capitalism, medieval society, and the 
origin of nationalism in Europe. Required of majors in history. 
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218. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


The history of western Europe from the Renaissance to the present. A 
survey of modern European civilization, dealing especially with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, the Age of Reason and the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars, the growth of nationalism and democracy in the nineteenth 
century, the causes and consequences of the two world wars and the rise of 
dictatorship. Required of majors in history. Prerequisite: History 217. 


302. Colonization of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Geographic setting; early English, French, Dutch, Swedish discovery, 
conquest, and settlement, 1497-1763; colonial administration; colonial life; 
inter-colonial wars. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of history, or six hours of 
history and at least six hours of sophomore courses in other social sciences. 
(To be offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


313. The Latin-American Nations to 1820. (3-0). Credit 3. I i 


The period when the Americas south of the United States belonged to 
Spain and Portugal; discovery; colonial system; social and economic aspects; 
the wars of independence to the founding of the republics. (To be offered 
in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


314. The Latin-American Republics, 1820 to the Present. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 3 


The twenty Latin-American republics since 1820; independence and the 
dictators; rise of the ABC states; Latin-American civilization after a century 
of independence; relations with Europe and with the United States in Pan- 
American movement; participation in world affairs. (To be offered in 1962-63 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. The United States, 1901 to the Present. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S t 


A study of United States history during the twentieth century. Em- 
phasis is placed primarily on the development and application of progressive 
principles from the “square deal” of the first Roosevelt to include the subse- 
quent “new deal” and “fair deal” of the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions; secondary emphasis is on the international relations of the United 
States as the nation became a world power, moved from isolation to leader- 
ship and back, followed by the development of the “good neighbor” policy 
toward Latin-America and our participation in World War II. The United 
Nations and problems. 


318. International Developments since 1918. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


A general survey of world politics since the close of World War I. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the problems and ideologies of the great 
powers of Europe and to those factors and conditions which explain present 
political tendencies and policies. Due consideration will also be given to 
colonial problems in Asia and Africa, the Sino-Japanese question, and the 
clash of United States-Japanese policies. World War II; the conflict of 
ideologies. 


325. Trends in American History. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The sources and development of leading American institutions consti- 
tuting representative democracy, their influence upon our nation’s develop- 
ment and upon the twentieth century world. Course stresses the institutional 
rather than the chronological and political aspects of the United States, en- 
deavoring to present what has been well styled “The Epic of America.’ Stu- 
dents who have credit for History 105 or 106 may not receive credit for 
History 325. Required of all students offering only three semester hours in 
American history toward the legal requirement for a baccalaureate degree. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


326. History of Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A history of Texas from the Spanish period to the present day. Stress 
will be placed upon the period of Anglo-American settlement, the revolution, 
the republic, and the development of the modern state. Prerequisite: Sopho- 
more classification. 
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331. Medieval Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


History of medieval thought ranging from the influeence of Plato and 
Aristotle to the age of Erasmus and Machiavelli. The course outlines the in- 
tellectual history of the Middle Ages and includes in broad outline the in- 
terests of man in philosophy, science, education, law, and religion. Prerequi- 
site: Six semester hours of history. 


332. Renaissance and Reformation. (3-0). Credit 3. II Tt 


A study of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with emphasis upon the 
intellectual history of the era. Political ideas, art, and humanism of the 
Renaissance are stressed. The doctrinal controversy and the beliefs of Luther, 
Calvin, and Zwingli are emphasized in the Reformation. Prerequisite: Six 
semester hours of history. 


375. Tudor and Stuart England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S Tt 


Study of the changes in the social, economic, and religious organization 
of England from 1485 to 1689; developments in the international position of 
England; the rise of Puritanism; the conflict between crown and Parliament; 
the Interregnum, Restoration, and “Glorious Revolution.” Prerequisites: 
Twelve hours in history, including History 218, 214 or History 217, 218. 


411. The Old South. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S ui 


A history of the antebellum South. Emphasis will be placed on the fol- 
lowing topics: physical bases of Southern regionalism; Southern alignments 
on national issues; the slavery-plantation economy and society of the Old 
South; secession and formation of the Confederacy. Prerequisite: History 
106 or 325. 


412. Civil War and Reconstruction. (3-0). Credit 3. II Tt 


Survey of the background and causes of the war; military, political, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic aspects of the war; life behind the lines; reconstruc- 
tion and post-war adjustments, 1861-1877. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of 
history, or six hours of history and six hours in sophomore courses in other 
social sciences. (To be offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


415. The Institutional Background of Texas, 1519-1845. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, S t 


A study of the history of Texas from the Spanish period to annexation 
to the United States. Particular stress is placed upon the Spanish legal and 
administrative system. The Mexican administrative system, the establishment 
of Anglo-Americans in Texas, the revolution, the republic, and the fight for 
annexation. In each of these topics emphasis is placed upon principles and 
developments of this period which are reflected in the state’s present-day 
society. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


416. Texas Since 1845. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S Tt 


A history of Texas since annexation. Careful attention is given to social, 
cultural, economic, and political developments, and to the place of Texas in 
national affairs. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


421. Far East, 1895 to Present. (3-0). Credit 3. IT t 


Brief survey of the government, politics, and civilizations of China, 
Japan, India, Pakistan, and Southeast Asia; the political picture in the Far 
East at the end of the Sino-Japanese War, 1895; spheres of influence; Boxer 
Rebellion; colonialism and nationalism; rise of republicanism; Far East in two 
world wars; international developments in the Far East; Korean War. Pre- 
requisite: Twelve hours of history, or six hours of history and at least six 
hours of sophomore courses in other social sciences. (To be offered in 1961- 
62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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422. International Rivalry in the Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 to the Present. 
(3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Background of Spanish colonial policy, with British, French, and Dutch 
intrusion; conflict of interests; influence of islands on mainland settlement. 
Early United States interest; Monroe Doctrine and its extension; vital treaties 
with Colombia and Great Britain. European interests in the islands, Central 
America, Mexico, and Venezuela. Later policies of the United States, rise of 
Pan-Americanism and Pan-Hispanism. First reciprocal trade treaties and 
rise of United States imperialism. Policy of ‘‘the good neighbor” under Wil- 
son and Roosevelt. Recent progress of Pan-Americanism toward western 
hemisphere solidarity. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


423. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies to 1868. The Revolution and alliance with France; 
the development of isolation and neutrality; neutral rights and the War of 
1812; nationalism and the Monroe Doctrine; Manifest Destiny and its conse- 
quences; diplomacy of the Civil War; the Monroe Doctrine applied to France 
in Mexico; the “Alabama” claims arbitration. (To be offered in 1962-63 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


424. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S T 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies, 1875 to the present; America becomes a world power; 
imperialism; World War I and the failure of neutrality; the League of Na- 
tions and its desertion; Pan-Americanism; failure of disarmament and rise of 
aggression; neutrality fails again; World War II; United Nations and prob- 
lems. (To be offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


FOR GRADUATES 


607. The United States, 1763-1800. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the causes of the American Revolution, the Revolution, the 
Articles of Confederation, and final union under the Constitution. Careful 
attention will be given economic and social developments as well as political 
developments. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; 
graduate classification. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


609. American Historical Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A survey of American historical writing and historiography from 1607 to 
the present, with some attention to bibliographical guides to sources and liter- 
ature of the United States. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of advanced history; 
or 18 hours of history, 6 of which must be advanced, and 6 hours of advanced 
courses in other social sciences; graduate classification. 


610. The Trans-Mississippi West. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the West in American history. The course will emphasize 
political, economic, social, and cultural influences of the frontier. Extensive 
reading will be required. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and gov- 
ernment; graduate classification. (To be offered in 1962-63 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


611. American Leaders. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


The personalities and contributions of thirty-six American leaders from 
Samuel Adams to Dwight Eisenhower. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of ad- 
vanced history; or 18 hours of history, 6 of which must be advanced, and 6 
hours of advanced courses in other social sciences; graduate classification. 
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612. The French Revolution and Napoleon. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed consideration of the decline of the ancient regime, the influence 
of the Encyclopedists, the causes and course of events during the revolution; 
and a study of the Napoleonic Era. Critical evaluation of the source material 
as well as interpretation of the historical importance of the period is stressed. 
Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classi- 
fication. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


615. Growth of Spanish Institutions in America, 1492-1857. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 
A study of the growth of political, economic, religious, military, and re- 
lated institutions, both in theory and in practice, as proposed, developed, and 
applied in the Spanish-American colonies and nations, 1492-1857. Prerequi- 
sites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classification. 
(To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 

Individual instruction in selected fields of history. The course will stress 
reports and wide reading in the field selected. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours 
of history and government; graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Thesis research. Credit will be given only upon acceptance of completed 
thesis. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of advanced history; graduate classifi- 
cation. 


Department of Industrial Education 


Professor C. H. Groneman, 
Professor L. V. Hawkins; Associate Professor L. B. Hardeman; Assistant 
Professors C. A. Bertrand, J. L. Boone, Jr., L. V. Patterson 


105. Woodcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I, II 


A comprehensive study of woods, wood products, and wood industries; 
including growth and botanical structure, production and uses, design, con- 
struction, and finishing. 


106. Sheet Metal. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


A study of industrial practices in developing, laying-out, and fabricating 
sheet metal products. Problems involving parallel-line, radial-line, and trian- 
gulation will be provided. 


107. Industrial Materials and Manufacturing Processes. (2-3). 
Credit;3>_1,_ 11 


A study including the processing of woods, metals, fuels, ceramics, and 
plastics; the fabrication of products from these materials; concepts of accept- 
ed manufacturing processes. Laboratory work will consist of problems in- 
volving experimentation. 


204. Development and Practice in Industrial Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


_ The history and development of industrial education, its meanings and 
objectives. Applications of vocational preparation for industry, vocational 
practices, and developments within industry. 


205. Ornamental Iron. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


A study of metals and metal products; including the alloying and proper 
use of iron, steel, aluminum, copper, brass, and bronze. Problems involving 
casting, spinning, machining, forging, welding, tubular construction, and elec- 
troplating are required. 
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301. Methods of Teaching and Class Management. (2-0) or (3-0). 
Credit 2 or 3. 


An introduction to the fundamentals of teaching as applied to industrial 
subjects; the management of the class, equipment, and supplies. 


304. Applied Industrial Electricity. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


A theoretical and practical study of electrical circuits, motors, generators, 
transformers, lighting, controls, and instruments. Laboratory experiences 
consist of experiments and projects in circuits and machines. Prerequisite: 
Physics 202. 


308. A Study of Modern Industries. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The political, historical, and geographical factors which have a direct 
influence upon the development and distribution of industries. Specific stud- 
ies of individual industries are made, such as iron and steel, paper, automo- 
biles, petroleum, cement, leather, plastics, and textiles. Essential features of 
these industries are considered: location, machinery, power, raw material, 
market, labor. 


310. Course Making. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Methods of outlining courses of study to meet the needs of the different 
types of classes. Each student will make a complete course for some particu- 
lar subject. 


323. Methods of Teaching Mechanical Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The student should have completed courses equivalent to Engineering 
Graphics 105, 106 before attempting this course. Analysis of problems and the 
selection of instructional material and methods of presentation for general 
drafting. 


326. General Metalwork. (1-5). Credit 3. I, II 


The designing and construction of power machinery including the de- 
velopment of plans for procedure, jigs, and fixtures. A study is made of 
materials and industrial processes and procedures of the foundry, welding, and 
machine shop. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 202, 310. 


327. Industrial Arts Handcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


Development and preparation of instructional materials; designing and 
building of teaching type projects and problems in plastics, leather, book- 
binding, and other related handcraft activities. Prerequisite: Nine hours of 
industrial laboratory courses. 


328. Industrial Accident Prevention. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Analysis of fundamentals of accident prevention and their application to 
industrial supervision and management. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


332. Plastics and Ceramics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Sources, manufacture, supply, and uses of plastics and ceramic materials; 
designs appropriate for plastics projects; essential processes in fabrication 
of plastics and ceramic objects. 


334. Upholstery. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Instruction in the essentials of upholstery processes, including the con- 
struction of frames and foundations with and without springs. Prerequisite: 
Industrial Education 105. 


336. Design in the Arts and Crafts. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Analysis and solution of design problems applicable to the arts and crafts. 
Experiences are provided for the designing of industrial products related to 
industrial arts through the use of common presentation media, proportion, 
balance, and harmony. Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 127; In- 
dustrial Education 105; Mechanical Engineering 106, 201, 202, 309. 
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404. Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects. (1-2). Credit 2. I fT 


This course is designed to develop an understanding of, need for, construc- 
tion of, and use of visual aids for instruction in industrial subjects. Student 
activity consists of determining values of color in aids, use of projection 
equipment, mock-ups, posters, and blackboard illustrations. 


406. Industrial Guidance. (2-0). Credit 2. I si 


A study of the instruments and techniques of industrial guidance, its 
relation to education and industry, its meaning and purpose, and the analysis 
of methods of investigation and guidance procedures. 


409. Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization and Management into 
Industrial Schools. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


The management of modern industrial enterprises and the possible adap- 
tation to industrial schools. 


419. Laboratory of Industries Methods. (1-3). Credit 2. II " 


The student will make a study of the units of industries as generally 
recommended for public school industrial arts and will select, plan, and design 
problems and projects to meet these requirements. 


420. Follow-up, Visitations, and Coordination in Part-Time Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. §S 


Selecting occupations suitable for young people to learn, placing students 
in suitable employment on a part-time basis, and coordinating their school 
duties with their work activities. 


423. Analysis Procedure. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II 7 


Analysis is made of occupations to obtain content for instructional infor- 
mation. Jobs and operations are studied to determine the order and content 
of operation, job description, job evaluation, and job safety. 


424. Organization of Instructional Material. (1-2). Credit 2. S + 


A study will be made of published material available in the student’s 
occupational field. Those parts found suitable for vocational classes will 
be indexed and organized for class use. Types of instruction sheets found 
necessary for efficient teaching will be written. 


427. Driver Education. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


A study and the application of state and federal regulations and policies 
governing the efficient and safe operation of automotive vehicles in traffic. 


429. Foremanship and Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Positions of supervisory responsibility in an industrial organization, re- 
lation of supervisor to the supervised and supervisors; and procedures for 
meeting the responsibilities of the positions. Prerequisite: Senior classifica- 
tion. 


438. Industrial Safety. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Industrial Education 328. This course will include 
analyses of various types of accident prevention; organizations and programs 
in industry including detail study of typical safety departments; control of 
environmental hazards including inspections, investigations, mechanical guard- 
ing, maintenance, and the application of safety engineering principles in de- 
sign and specifications. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 328; Industrial 
Engineering 302; and either Industrial Education 429 or Industrial Engineer- 
ing 401 or registration therein. 


442. Supervised Teaching in Industrial Arts. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Observation of, and participation in, the activities of a typical industrial 
arts classroom. The student will prepare lesson plans and present demonstra- 
tions to pupils in industrial arts in the public schools of Bryan and College 
Station. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 204, 301; senior classification. 
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444. Industrial Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A seminar approach to the study of the problems of industrial distribu- 
tion with the assistance of representatives from the Southern Association of 
Distributors. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


447. Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


A continuation of Industrial Education 304. Laboratory experiences in 
the construction and operation of electronic devices, including power supplies, 
receivers, amplifiers, and electronic controls. Prerequisites: Industrial Edu- 
cation 304; Physics 202. 


481. Seminar in Industrial Education. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


General discussion of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to industrial and teaching fields. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A study of leaders, movements, and agencies with special emphasis on 
the economic, social, and philosophical factors which have contributed to the 
development of industrial education in the United States. 


602. Industrial Arts Administration and Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. 
| Peed BBS 


Problems of the local director or supervisor of industrial arts. 


603. Administration and Supervision of Vocational Industrial Education. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Problems of the local director or supervisor of vocational industrial 
education. 


604. Industrial Programs for Junior Colleges and Technical Schools. (2-0). 
Creditj2:. Lele Ss 
A study of the kinds, purpose, size, accreditation, growth, and teaching: 
problems of the junior colleges, technical institutes, and adult schools, with 
particular emphasis on organization and presentation of industrial subject 
material in these schools. 


605. Problems in Industrial Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Basic reasons for accidents; prevention of industrial accidents; qualifica- 
tions and duties of safety consultants; methods of making investigations; 
making investigations and how to prepare safety reports. 


606. Organization of Industrial Arts Department. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Problems in determining the type and size of industrial arts programs for 
the various types and sizes of schools with plans for the organization of each. 


609. Methods of Teaching High School Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A survey of the field of drawing. The designing and organizing of prob- 
lems and teaching’ devices. 


614. Guidance Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The organization of occupational information; educational and vocational 
guidance; counseling case problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 406 
or equivalent. 


616. Methods of Teaching Industrial Arts in Secondary Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 22.51, 54S 


Selecting and organizing instructional material for problems in a par- 
ticular industrial activity. 
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618. Tests and Measurements in Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. 
JRO YS 
A study of testing and measuring devices and their application to indus- 
trial education subjects. 


619. Related Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs. (2-0). Credit 2. 
atlas 
The organization and presentation of content material necessary in part- 
time cooperative programs, and the direction of the study of the students 
engaged in such programs. 


621. Philosophy of Vocational Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The basic principles involved in the development and operation of indus- 
trial education programs under the State and Federal vocational laws. 


622. Philosophy of Industrial Arts Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The principles involved in the development and operation of industrial 
arts courses and their purpose and function in the field of general education. 


623. Vocational Guidance Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A workshop approach to the study of vocational guidance, programs, 
relationships, group techniques, and methodology of the clinical approach. 


626. Classroom Management and Shop Organization. (2-0). Credit 2. 
Lies 
The organization of routine procedures to facilitate teaching; setting 
up roll-checking devices, issuing procedures for tools and materials, keeping 
material inventory, using assignment charts and progress charts, using stu- 
dent leadership in routine non-teaching class and shop routine, and keeping 
records. 


627. Teacher Training for Local Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Classes. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 
A course for local supervisors of industrial education programs or indi- 
viduals responsible for conducting teacher training and upgrading programs 
on the local level. Methods for organizing and conducting teacher improve- 
ment programs, preparation and correlation of instructional material. 


628. Organization of Vocational Industrial Schools and Classes. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II, S 


Methods of making surveys, determining possible vocational education 
programs to meet the needs of different types of communities and the proper 
organization for these classes under the State plan for vocational education. 


630. Auto Mechanics. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to the economic selection, operation, and 
maintenance of the automobile. 


631. Electricity. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to practical theories and their application 
to electrical units within a high school program. 


632. Cabinet Making. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to modern methods of kiln drying, veneer 
construction, upholstery, and fabrication within the furniture industry. 
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633. Machine Shop. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to modern practices and problems in the 
teaching of advanced machine shop. 


634. Ornamental Metal Work. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 
of laboratory problems pertaining to mild steel and tubular metal. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussions of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to the industrial education teaching 
profession. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S$ 


A course designed to enable graduate majors to undertake and complete 
with credit limited investigations which do not fall within the thesis research 
and which are not covered by any other course. 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. -I, II, S 


Research. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the Department 
and Committee. 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


Professor A. R. Burgess, 
Professors J. P. CoVan, S. A. Wykes; Associate Professor R. L. Smith, Jr.; 
Assistant Professors D. D. Drew, D. E. Cleveland, R. E 
Kilmer; Instructor J. R. Porter 


202. Introduction to Industrial Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The place of industrial engineering in the factory organization. Rela- 
tionship of industrial engineering to management, purchasing, cost control, 
inspection, product development, and maintenance. Historical origins and 
development of the profession. 


302. Production Engineering. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II 


A coordinated study of manufacturing processes and equipment; operation 
sequence planning; economic aspects of equipment selection. Tooling and 
processing a product from product design to final assembly for quantity pro- 
duction. Emphasis is placed on latest developments in manufacturing tech- 
niques. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 201, 310. 


401. Survey of Industrial Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


A survey of the industrial engineering field; administrative decisions, 
layout of equipment, materials handling, production control, quality control, 
motion and time study, cost determination, wage plans, job evaluations, opera- 
tions research, use of computers by management. Prerequisite: Junior class- 
ification in engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of 
Department. 


403. Production Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey course in the principles of production for business administra- 
tion majors. Prerequisite: Senior classification in business administration. 


404. Motion and Time Study. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II + 


Standardization of job conditions; methods improvement and motion 
economy; use of flow process charts and diagrams, micromotion analysis of 
motion pictures, simo-charts, multiple-activity charts; allowances; rating 
methods; taking time studies; use of standard data and development of time 
formulas. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering or business 
administration. 
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410. Current Practices in Industrial Engineering. Credit 3. §S ‘i 


A study of outstanding applications of industrial engineering principles 
through direct visit to the plants in the industrial Middle West. Course com- 
prises a three-week tour, with emphasis on discussion with men in industry 
who have pioneered in new ideas in organization, labor relations, materials 
handling, incentive plans, production control, quality control, and other impor- 
tant management techniques. Prerequisite: Senior classification in industrial 
engineering. 


411. Wage and Salary Control. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Personnel procedures, methods of hiring employees, wage systems, wage 
administration, job evaluation, merit rating, salary classification; fringe 
benefits, direct and hidden labor costs, morale building. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification in engineering or business administration, or approval of Head 
of Department. 


412. Labor and Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


A brief review of the history of organized labor; critical study of funda- 
mental Federal and State laws governing labor-management relations; study 
of current interpretations of labor laws, controversial labor-management 
issues and their solutions. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering 
or business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


414. Statistical Control of Quality. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


The engineering aspects of controlling quality through the use of statis- 
tical methods. Frequency distributions, control charts for variables, control 
for fraction defective and defects per unit. Sampling inspection plans. 
Design of specifications; tolerance systems and gaging. Administration of 
inspection. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


415. Production Control. (1-3). Credit 2. I T 


The planning and control of production; operation analysis; routing; 
scheduling; dispatching; use of visual production charts and boards; inventory 
control; accumulation of material requirements; design of production control 
forms; forecasting production requirements; economic lot size; controls 
for job order, repetitive cycle, and straight line production. Critical path 
techniques. Prequisite: Industrial Engineering 302, registration in 404. 


416. Factory Layout. (1-6). Credit 3. II T 


The layout of a complete factory for a selected product. Use of ma- 
chine templates and models; design of materials handling systems; machine 
erection; auxiliary services; design of storerooms; loading docks; choice of 
building types; machine selection; estimate of unit costs; estimate of capital 
requirements; personnel organization; safety considerations in plant layout. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 415. 


420. Manufacturing Costs. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


The study of modern techniques used by engineers for controlling manu- 
facturing costs. Computing probable returns from investments in new plants 
and new equipment. Use of break-even charts, profit graphs, machine 
replacement studies, comparison of alternative methods, standard costs, and 
budgeting, to control manufacturing costs. Introduction to operations re- 
search. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 414 or registration therein. 


453. Tool Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles of selection and design of tools, jigs, fixtures, and gages. 
Economic considerations in the choice of tooling methods. Estimating tooling 
costs. Dimensioning and tolerances. Methods of locating, clamping, and 
feeding. Principles of automation. Graphical solution of tool design prob- 
lems. Numerical control of machine tools. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
pee Industrial Engineering 202, 302; registration in Mechanical Engineering 

c€ 
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458. Programming of Digital Computers. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S cE 


Operation of digital computer; flow charts; sub-routines; library pro- 
grams; floating point; multiple precision; error analysis; optimum coding; 
symbolic coding; interpretive coding; automatic coding, practical applications. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering or physical sciences or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Investigation and report by students of topics of current interest in 
Industrial Engineering. Experimental studies are made wherever feasible. 


485. Special Problems in Industrial Engineering. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


A course which permits work on a special project in industrial engineer- 
ing. Project must be approved by the Head of the Department. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification in industrial engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Industrial Surveys. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Engineering problems related to industrial investigations, reports on 
organizations, personnel, capital equipment, financial policies, market, etc. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 415, 416. 


603. Human Relations in Industry. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Causes of misunderstandings between management and labor; interde- 
partmental relations; conditions which influence the attitudes and productivity 
of the workers; principles of leadership; critical study of current labor- 
management problems. Direct worker incentive, seasonal bonuses, quality 
incentives, profit sharing plans for executives, profit sharing for wage earners. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 412. 


604. Advanced Time and Motion Studies. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Advanced methods in time and motion study; balancing operations in a 
group or assembly line; learning curves; work sampling; memomotion and 
chronocyclegraph studies; fatigue effects; determination and application of 
elemental time data; statistical methods in time study. Prerequisite: Indus- 
trial Engineering 404 or the equivalent in practical time study experience in 
industry. 


608. Industrial Case Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practice in the application of principles to the solution of actual case 
problems involving broad management decisions. Special attention is given 
to problems indigenous to Texas industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 


614. Advanced Quality Control. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Advanced statistical methods applied to quality control problems; sig- 
nificance tests; correlation analysis; sequential sampling; analysis of vari- 
ance; design of engineering experiments; response surface techniques. Pre- 
requisite: Industrial Engineering 414. 


615. Production and Inventory Control. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Recent developments in the techniques used to control inventories and 
production by means of statistical analysis of the problems, simulation tech- 
niques, and mechanized execution of the inventory and production control 
functions. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 415; graduate classifica- 
tion in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 
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620. Principles of Operation Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Use of mathematical models in making decisions; optimizing over-all pol- 
icies; probability methods, linear programming; transportation models; que- 
ing theory; learning curves; information theory; Monte Carlo methods; use 
of high speed computers for managerial control. Prerequisites: Industrial 
Engineering 420, 614. 


621. Computer Methods in Industrial Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles and applications of computers to the solution of various indus- 
trial engineering problems. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 458; grad- 
uate classification. 


641. Computer Languages. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of design and use of computer oriented and problem oriented 
languages for digital computers. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 458; 
Mathematics 417. 


642. Computer Methods in Applied Sciences. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Techniques of analysis and programming required to utilize a stored pro- 
gram digital computer for solution of some typical physical systems. Pre- 
requisites: Industrial Engineering 458; Mathematics 609. 


643. Logic of Information Processing. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Principles and application of digital computers to problems of data reduc- 
tion, information retrieval, and large scale commercial data processing prob- 
lem. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 641. 


651. Tool Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Design of automatic machine tools; tracer and director control of tool 
paths; automatic feeding, holding, indexing and ejection of work pieces; tool 
replacement analysis. Study of cutting forces, workpiece and fixture distor- 
tion. Automatic inspection and sorting, assembly, and packaging. Prerequi- 
site: Industrial Engineering 453. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Group study and discussion of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering practices as reported in the literature and as presented by representa- 
tives from industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in industrial en- 
gineering. 

685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research 
and not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion in industrial engineering. 

691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research in the industrial engineering field; subject to meet the needs of 
the individual student. 


Department of Journalism 


Professor Delbert McGuire, 
Professor D. D. Burchard; Assistant Professors W. D. Calvert, J. E. Redden; 
Instructors N. P. DuBeau, G. M. Horton 


201. News Writing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Beginning reporting; study of types of news; leads; body treatment of 
story; feature in lead; facts; background and practice in writing straight 
news story. Prerequisite: Knowledge of typing. 


202. Beginning News Reporting. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Study of news sources; style; interviewing; news analysis and discussion; 
handling of various types of news; emphasis on clear writing; practical re- 
porting experience. Prerequisite: Journalism 201. 
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205. Principles of Typography. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Effective use of type, printing equipment, materials and processes for 
advertising; editorial and commercial printing production; brief history of 
printing; understanding of illustrations through engravings and stereotype 
plates; proofreading; copy-fitting; fundamentals of layout and makeup for 
publications. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in newspaper, magazine, or other communications of- 
fice, as approved by the Department Head. Required previous to registra- 
tion for fourth year. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


304. Feature Story Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The writing of magazine and feature stories; types of feature articles; 
sources; titles; markets: slanting articles for particular markets; style, word 
usage; beginnings, illustrations. 


306. Newspaper Production and Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The business of managing a newspaper; the community newspaper; study 
of the weekly and small town daily newspaper as a service organization; so- 
cial responsibilities; influence of the community; mechanics of printing; man- 
agership; business side of conducting a paper. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 
205. 


307. News Editing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The editing of news; intensive training in publication style, news evalua- 
tion, copy reading mechanics and techniques, headline writing and proof- 
reading; provides understanding of journalistic responsibilities, ethics, laws 
of communication and the need for accuracy. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 
205. 


308. Newspaper Advertising. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advertising layout and copy for newspapers and other publications; in- 
tensive practice in newspaper layouts; writing of retail copy; servicing of 
newspaper accounts. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


309. Advertising Copy, Layout and Production. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Application of tested advertising methods to the preparation of merchan- 
dising copy; layout design; and production of publication advertising. Sales 
appeals; attention factors, layout planning, illustrations, copy writing, copy 
testing, and production methods and problems. Prerequisites: Journalism 
205, 308. 


311. Radio and Television News Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S 


Study and analysis of basic methods of writing for radio and television; 
special emphasis on techniques required in processing news copy; pictures 
and film. Thorough groundwork in fundamentals of radio and television news 
style; guidance in newsroom operation, getting the story, filming the news; 
scripting and editing, and handling equipment. 


315. Photography. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Fundamentals of photographic theory and practice; cameras, lenses and 
shutters; light meters; properties of photographic film and paper; exposure 
and development of the negative; black and white printing processes; use of 
filters; lighting (natural, flash, and flood). Emphasis on photography as a 
medium of communication. 


321. Industrial Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A study of the technique of writing technical articles and reporting news 
related to engineering, industry, science, and other specialized interests; prep- 
aration of fact articles for technical and trade journals. 
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406. Publicity and Public Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Practical analysis of the various fields of publicity and public relations. 
Students make surveys and perform laboratory work on actual projects. 
Theory and practice in various aspects of functioning publicity, including 
news writing, advertising, and radio. 


409. History and Principles of Journalism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Development of American journalism from colonial times to the present, 
projecting the press as an institution against the background of the economic, 
social, and political history of the nation. Includes ethics of the profession. 


410. Publications Editing and Designing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Advanced editing, headline writing, rewriting, and news evaluation for all 
types of publications; intensive laboratory practice in advanced copyreading, 
telegraph wire copy editing, story selection, page makeup, picture and feature 
material editing, editorial supervision and training in planning various publi- 
cation formats. Prerequisite: Journalism 307. 


412. Editorial Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
The writing of editorials; editorial page; editorial campaigns; what con- 


stitutes editorial policy; ethics in editorial writing. Prerequisite: Journalism 
304. 


415. Agricultural Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, § 


The principles of newspaper writing; especially the preparation of ma- 
terial for agricultural papers and country weeklies; the part a country paper 
should play in country development; in the laboratory work, opportunity is 
given for actual writing for newspapers and farm journals. The Information 
Office of the College and the Information Department of the Extension Serv- 
ice are cooperative in the course. 


418. Reporting of Public Affairs. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course will include study and practice in reporting crime, the courts, 
and governmental activities with emphasis on interpretation of these news 
areas. Prerequisite: Journalism 202. 


420. Law of the Press. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course will include a detailed study of the laws of publication and 
consideration of defamation, sedition, privilege, and ethics for the news media. 
It will include sections of study on general laws of the United States and on 
the individual states with emphasis on Texas. Prerequisite: Journalism 307, 
or approval of the Head of the Department. 


462. High School Journalism and Publications. (3-0). Credit 3. S t 


Problems of advising and sponsoring school newspapers and yearbooks; 
the school publication as a public relations tool; selecting and training the 
staff; financing school publications; planning content of high school journal- 
ism course. Prerequisites: ‘Twelve semester hours of English; approval of 
Head of Department. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research problems related to the communications field. Individual work, 
fitted to the special needs of the specific student as determined by his inter- 
ests and aptitude. 


Liberal Arts 


201. Survey of Music Literature. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A study of various types and styles of music literature. Lectures sup- 
plemented by listening. Music illustrations selected primarily from standard 
concert repertoire. For the music listener with little or no formal training in 
music. 
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301. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the nature of philosophic inquiry; theories of reality 
and of knowledge; including idealism, naturalism, and pragmatism; the rela- 
tion of philosophy to religion, science, history, politics, and education. The 
aim is to stimulate thinking about problems of conduct and to develop prin- 
ciples and methods of passing judgment on current social issues. Prerequi- 
site: Junior classification. 


304. Philosophies of Life. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey including the biographical and historical backgrounds of the 
philosophies of the major philosophical thinkers from Socrates to Russell, and 
of their influence upon the thinking of mankind; incidental consideration of 
the ideals and values involved in moral, religious, esthetic, and scientific 
points of view. 


311. Use of Library Resources. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to develop in students skill in the use of library re- 
sources at the upper level. Emphasis placed on specialized reference tools. 
Prerequisites: Completion of sophomore English; junior classification. 


Department of Mathematics 


Professor E. C. Klipple, 
Professors R. E. Bayse, B. W. Brewer, J. T. Hurt, E. R. Keown, H. A. Luther; 
Associate Professors Dan Hall, J. T. Kent, W. S. McCulley, R. V. McGee, 
B. C. Moore, S. A. Sims, M. E. Tittle; Assistant Professors K. R. Bailey, 
J. R. Hillman, R. R. Lyle, H. D. Perry; Instructors O. L. Baugh, D. D. Davis, 
G. E. Fridel, J. E. Harris, L. M. Hovorak, R. A. Knapp, M. H. Merritt, 
C. B. Moehlman, N. W. Naugle, M. L. Williams 


101..' Algebra. ° (3-0). Credit 3- I, II, S 


Factoring, fractions, linear equations in one unknown, graphs, systems of 
linear equations, exponents and radicals, quadratic equations. 


102. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Quadratic equations, ratio, proportion, variation, progressions, binomial 
theorem, complex numbers, theory of equations, determinants, partial frac- 
tions. 


103. Plane Trigonometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Definitions of the trigonometric functions, evaluation of the functions of 
special angles, fundamental relations, solution of right triangles, trigono- 
metric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite angle, loga- 
rithms, solution of oblique triangles, inverse trigonometric functions, trigono- 
metric equations. 


104. Analytic Geometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, parabo- 
la, ellipse, hyperbola, transformation of coordinates, polar coordinates, para- 
metric equations, plane, quadric surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


110. Survey Course in Mathematics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Functions and graphs, derivatives of polynomials, integrals of poly- 
nomials, systems of equations, logarithms, progressions, binomial theorem, 
compound interest and annuities, permutations and combinations, probability. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. 
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116. Plane Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 

Trigonometric functions, fundamental relations, solution of right trian- 
gles, trigonometric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite 
angle, logarithms, solution of oblique triangles, functions and graphs; the 
straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, polar coordinates, sketching 
of surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. (For students registered in 
architecture. ) 


121. Analytic Geometry and Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 

Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, lines, circles, other conic sec- 
tions, functions, limits, derivatives of polynomials and other algebraic func- 
tions, applications of differentiation, integration of polynomials, areas and 
volumes by integration. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102 and 103, or satis- 
factory performance on a qualifying examination. 


122. Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 

Derivatives of transcendental functions; comprehensive study of integra- 
tion; application of integration to moments, arc lengths, areas of surfaces of 
revolution, liquid pressure, and work; improper integrals; indeterminate 
forms. Prerequisite: Mathematics 121 or 209. 


209. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Variables, functions, and limits. Derivatives and differentials for poly- 
nomials and applications. Integration of polynomials and applications. Dif- 
ferentiation of algebraic functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 104. 


210. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Differentiation and integration involving transcendental functions to- 
gether with applications. Improper integrals, approximate integration, inde- 
terminate forms, mean value theorems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 209. 


215. Finite Mathematics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

Logic, theory of sets, Venn diagrams, partitions and counting, vectors 
and matrices, linear programming, theory of games, applications to behavioral 
science problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 110. 


223. Differential and Integral Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 

Limits, rate of change, the derivative, maxima and minima, differentia- 
tion of polynomials; the definite integral; volume, differentiation of implicit 
functions, special devices for integration, center of gravity, moment of inertia, 
double integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 116. (For students registered 
in architecture.) 


303. Theory of Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

Complex numbers, remainder theorem, factor theorem, synthetic division, 
nature of roots of equation, ruler and compass construction, solution of cubic 
and quartic equations, isolation of a root, solution of numerical equations, 
determinants, matrices, systems of linear equations, symmetric functions, 
elimination, resultants, discriminants. Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or 210. 


307. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3.’ I, II, S t 


Introduction to series, Taylor’s series, partial differentiation, elementary 
differential equations, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or 210. 


308. Differential Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Fourier series, linear equations, solution by Laplace transforms and by 
series, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 


315. Introduction to Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Number theory and proof, integral domains, definitions and postulates, 
Euclidean algorithm, equivalence and congruence, Boolean algebra, groups, 
isomorphisms, rings and fields, matrices. Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or 
210 or 215. 
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405. Vector Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II Tt 


Elementary operations, vector and scalar products of two vectors, vector 
and scalar products of three vectors, differentiation of vectors, the differen- 
tial operators, applications to electrical theory, dynamics, mechanics, and 
hydrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 


409. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The concept of a function, limit of a sequence, continuity, theorems on 
continuous functions, the definite integral, the derivative, mean value theo- 
rems, hyperbolic functions, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
307. 


410. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. II 4g 


Theory of plane curves, mechanics of a particle, Taylor’s theorem and 
applications, numerical integration, convergence and divergence of series, 
power series, periodic functions, Fourier series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


411. Mathematical Probability. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 


Introductory concepts, permutations and combinations, elementary princi- 
ples of the theory of probability, probability of experiment, distribution func- 
tions and continuous variables, averages, curve fitting, applications. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 307. 


414. Mathematical Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


History and terminology of statistics, probability theory, discrete and 
continuous distributions, expected values, moments, sampling, confidence in- 
tervals, tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 


415. Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Integers, rational numbers, real numbers, complex numbers. Groups, 
rings, integral domains, fields. Polynomials over a field. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 307. 


416. Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Fundamental ideas in modern algebra centered around the basic concept 
of a group; the group concept; complexes and subgroups; groups of permuta- 
tions; abelian groups. Prerequisite: Mathematics 415. 


417. Numerical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S T 


Difference tables and applications, interpolation, numerical integration 
and differentiation, selected topics in Taylor’s Series, orthogonal polynomials, 
error analysis, numerical solution of equations, elementary matrix theory, 
numerical solution of differential equations. The laboratory will consist of 
programming relevant problems on medium and high speed computers, and 
the operating of a medium speed computer. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 
or registration therein. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Fundamental Mathematics in Secondary Schools. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Basic concepts of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry as 
viewed from the standpoint of higher analysis; famous problems; construction 
of tables and slide rules; other topics designed to help vitalize the teaching 
of high school mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or 210. 


601. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II, S 
Surface integrals, line integrals, vector analysis, partial differential equa- 


tions, elementary complex variables, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 308. 
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602. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fourier integrals, Bessel and Legendre functions, Laplace’s equation, the 
diffusion equation, the wave equation, Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 601. 


606. Theory of Probability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Formulae for combinations and arrangements, problems in total and com- 
pound probability, expectation, risk, the problem of repeated trials, Stirling’s 
formula, probability integral, theorems in mean value, dispersion, determina- 
tion of best value, the law of error, the correlation coefficient, curve fitting. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 411. 


607. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamental theory of number sets and point sets, elementary applica- 
tions to real functions, theory of linear measure. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


608. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Measurable functions, the Riemann integral, the Lebesgue integral, appli- 
cations to real functions and series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 607. 


609. Numerical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Linear programming, matrix calculations, Monte Carlo methods, theory 
of games. The laboratory will consist of programming the solution of ap- 
propriate problems on a high speed digital computer. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 417. 


610. Numerical Methods in Differential Equations. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Elementary numerical solutions, analytical foundations, systems of equa- 
tions, higher order equations, two-point boundary problems, numerical meth- 
ods for partial differential equations. The laboratory will consist of pro- 
gramming a high speed digital computer. Prerequisite: Mathematics 417. 


611. Ordinary Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Definitions, general methods of solving first order differential equations, 
singular solutions, geometrical applications, trajectories, motions of a parti- 
cle, special methods for the equation of the first order, linear equations of 
the second order, the method of successive approximations, systems of ordi- 
nary differential equations, interpolation and numerical integration, symbolic 
methods, numerical solution of differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 308. 


612. Partial Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


General solution of first order partial differential equations, solution of 
second order equations from physics and mechanics by separation of variables, 
solution of second order equations by Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 611 or the equivalent. 


615. Vector Spaces and Matrices. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Development of the fundamental properties of matrices by use of vector 
spaces and linear transformations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 409 or 415. 


616. Linear Transformations and Matrices. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Development of canonical forms for matrices by use of transformations. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 615. 


617. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Fundamental theory of analytic functions, conformal mapping, applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 
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618. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


_ The Schwarz-Christoffel theorem, infinite products, meromorphic func- 
a ene functions, special functions, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 617. 


620. Fourier Series and Allied Topics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Convergence of Fourier series, the cosine series, the sine series, uniform 
convergence of Fourier series, differentiation and integration of Fourier se- 
ries, Fourier integrals, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 608. 


622. Laplace Transforms. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental theorems concerning Laplace transforms. Applications to 
ordinary and partial differential equations, difference equations, and integral 
equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


623. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Derivation and solution of the differential equations of chemistry and 
chemical engineering, mathematical theory of distillation, series solutions of 
differential equations, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. 


624. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Equations of finite differences, applications of partial differentiation, 
solution of partial differential equations, Fourier integrals, orthogonal sys- 
tems, numerical and graphical methods, theory of errors. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 628. 


625. Matrix Algebra and Tensor Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, Hl, § 


Elementary matrix operations; linear transformations; canonical and 
modified triangular forms of matrices; inverse of a non-singular matrix; 
diagonal and rotation matrices; characteristic roots of a matrix; symmetric 
matrices; tensor concept; covariance and contravariance; algebra of tensors; 
metric tensors; Christoffel’s symbols; covariant differentiation of tensors; 
applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 405 or 601. i 


627. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Ordered rings; the ring of integers; Euclidean rings; unique factorization; 
congruences; the Fermat-Euler Theorem; residues of powers; quadratic resi- 
dues; the Legendre, Jacobi, and Kronecker symbols; quadratic reciprocity; 
diophantine equations; the series of primes; tests for primality. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 409 or 415. 


628. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Commutative rings: ideals and residue class rings; principal ideal rings; 
unique factorization rings; quadratic fields; fields of higher degree. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 627. 


633. Group Representations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


This course introduces the basic properties of groups necessary for the 
study of group representations. Based on this foundation, the remainder of 
the course develops the theory of the representation of finite groups. The 
course content will be somewhat determined by the interest and preparation 
of the students. Prerequisites: Mathematics 415; approval of the instructor. 


641, 642. Modern Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Recent developments in the theory of functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 608. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete with credit 
limited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 601. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 
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Professor C. M. Simmang, 
Professors C. W. Crawford, E. S. Holdredge, L. S. O’Bannon, J. G. H. Thomp- 
son, W. I. Truettner, R. M. Wingren; Associate Professors J. H. Caddess, 
D. W. Fleming, R. H. Fletcher, A. M. Gaddis, R. H. Gibbs, W. S. Guthrie; 
Assistant Professors A. B. Alter, Earl Logan, Jr., T. A. Noyes, J. V. Perry, 
Jr., P. D. Weiner; Instructors P. M. Beckham, S. E. Brown, A. J. Edmondson, 
R. H. Gibson, E. D. Kranz, J. M. Nash*, H. G. Stallings, C. A. Whitehurst 


101. Engineering Problems. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


Use of the slide rule, dimensional equations, solution of problems involv- 
ing various fields of engineering, trigonometry, and principles of motion. 
Logical thinking, neatness, and form stressed throughout. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 101 or 102, and 103 or 116, or registration therein. 


105. Carpentry and Mill Work. (1-6). Credit 3. I, Il 


This course is designed for freshman architectural students and for busi- 
ness administration freshmen taking building products marketing. The course 
includes simple building construction such as framing, roof construction, gen- 
eral carpentry work, exterior and interior finishing, forms, working drawings, 
and mill work including the use of machines, hand tools, safety, and built-in 
cabinet construction in the home. 


106. Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Design, rod making, construction, and finishing of furniture; glues, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and other finishing materials; production methods; care and 
maintenance of woodworking machinery. 


201. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


Simple pattern layouts and construction of patterns; pattern storage; 
costs and weights of patterns and castings; kiln-drying and moisture content 
of pattern woods; the patternmaking industry. Cupolas; gas-fired furnaces, 
moulding sands; core-making; foundry layouts; and practice in moulding and 
casting both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. Welding materials and equip- 
ment, demonstration and practice in Heliarc, Atomic-hydrogen, metallic arc, 
electrical resistance, oxy-acetylene, and metallizing. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Graphics 105. 


202. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 201, including advanced meth- 
ods of patternmaking, moulding, and weld inspection and testing, fundamen- 
tals of joint design and metallography. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
201. 


212. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Forces and couples, force systems, resultants, components, equilibrium, 
frame structures, center of gravity, and moment of inertia. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 122 or 210 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


220. Engineering Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of mechanics as related to both statics and kinetics. A 
condensation of the material in Mechanical Engineeering 212 and 3138. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 122 or 210 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


309. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, §S 


Lecture demonstrations and practice in safety, care of machines and 
hand tools, shop organization, cutting speeds and feeds, standard machine 
tool work in metals, single point tool grinding, layout, drilling, tapping, shap- 
ing, turning, boring, threading, and milling. Prerequisite: Engineering 
Graphics 105. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62. 
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310. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 309. Machining of metals 
with both standard and production machine tools. Manufacture of inter- 
changeable parts, jigs, fixtures, and fixed gages. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 309. 


313. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 212, including kinematics, both 
graphical and algebraic solutions of relative linear velocities and accelera- 
tions, kinetics, dynamics of translation and rotation, work, energy, impact, 
momentum, and balancing. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 212. 


323. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


The thermodynamics of ideal gases, including non-flow and steady-flow 
processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; combustion; vapors 
and vapor mixtures, boilers, and vapor cycles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
122 or 210; Physics 219. 


327. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The thermodynamics of gases, vapors, and liquids in various non-flow 
and steady-flow processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; 
power plant equipment; closed and open systems of various types. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219. 


328. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 327, covering gas mixtures, 
variable specific heats, turbines, modern power plant cycles, combustion, 
refrigeration, air conditioning, heat transfer. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engi- 
neering 323 or 327. 


329. Advanced Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Cabinet and furniture design, estimating, detailing, rod making construc- 
tion and finishing. A major project is to be constructed from a set of draw- 
ings and details made by the student. A term paper is required on some 
related subject, such as design, finishing, safety, production methods, ete. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 105 or 106, or equivalent experience. 


337. Kinematic Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Problems and drafting involving linkages, centros, relative linear veloci- 
ties, cams and gears. Designed especially to supplement the kinematics of 
motion included in the course of dynamics for industrial engineers. Prerequi- 
site: Mechanical Engineering 3138 or registration therein. 


338. Kinematics and Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of instantaneous centers, velocities, accelerations, cams, and an 
introduction to elementary machine design. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 
305 and Mechanical Engineering 313, or registration therein. 


340. Physical Metallurgy. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The fundamentals of the physical metallurgy of irons, steels, and their 
alloys; precipitation hardening and corrosion resistance of non-ferrous alloys; 
laboratory work in polishing, etching, and preparation of specimens, making 
and studying photomicrographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305. 


344. Fluid Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Application of the laws of statics, buoyancy, stability, energy, and mo- 
mentum to the behavior of ideal and real fluids. A study of dimensional 
analysis and similitude and their application to flow through ducts and piping, 
dynamic lift and related problems. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 
220 or 318, and 323 or 327. 
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346. Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The application of mechanics and thermodynamics to the behavior of 
ideal and real fluids. A study of the fundamental laws relating to heat flow. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 220 or 3138, and 323 or 327. 


403. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Study and calibration of instruments used in laboratory work and simple 
tests of engines, pumps, and flow devices. Engineering analysis and analogue 
theory are stressed. Calculations and written reports on the investigations 
and results obtained. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327 and 
registration in Mechanical Engineering 344 or Chemical Engineering 304. 


404. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 403 with more advanced work 
in the analysis of steam and internal combustion engines, turbines, fans, re- 
frigeration machinery, pumps, and various flow devices. Prerequisites: Me- 
chanical Engineering 328, 344, 403. 


409. Structure and Properties of Alloys. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course gives a description of the fundamental properties of alloys. 
These alloys are the base on which most of present-day technology rests. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 102 or 104; Mechanical Engineering 340; Physics 
220. 


410. Internal Combustion Engines. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II i 


Thermodynamics of cycles for internal combustion engines and gas tur- 
bines, including fuels and combustion. Performance characteristics of various 
types of engines. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


414. Steam and Gas Turbines. (3-0). Credit 3. I i 


Analysis of gas turbine cycles, high speed gas flow, turbine and com- 
pressor kinematics and thermodynamics; study of steam turbines and of spe- 
cial cycles. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 


417. Power Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, § 


The application, operation, and performance of all types of power plant 
equipment. The selection and arrangement of such equipment from the 
standpoint of economics. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344, 
461. 


420. Marine Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Applications of power engineering to ship propulsion and to auxiliary 
machinery in merchant ships, including steering engines, electric generators, 
fresh water distillers, refrigeration plants, and devices for safe navigation. 
Elementary naval architecture, stability of ships under effects of weather, 
damage control, general aspects of nuclear propulsion plants and small boat 
engines are considered. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 344 or 346. 


432. Automotive Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The modern automobile, its power plant, fuels, performance, vibration, 
dynamic balancing, electrical equipment, braking systems, construction, etc., 
from an engineering standpoint. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 313, 
and 328 or 327. 


436. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Application of the principles of thermodynamics to equipment and meth- 
ods of practical production of refrigeration. The thermodynamics of condi- 
tioning air. Selection of equipment, piping, and duct layouts for heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 
for non-mechanical engineering majors; 328 for mechanical engineering 
majors. 
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445,.< Machine Dedions U3) i@reda seis Ti ¢ 


The theory and practice of machine design, applied to various machine 
parts, such as columns, screws, shafts (considering combined stresses), bear- 
ings, brakes, springs, and complete machines. Prerequisites: Mechanical En- 
gineering 310, 338, 340. 


446. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II T 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to problems encoun- 
tered in transmission of power by means of belts, chains, and gears. Pre- 
requisite: Mechanical Engineering 445 or registration therein. 


457. Engineering Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Mathematical and experimental methods of solving problems in the vari- 
ous fields of engineering. Dimensional analysis, representation and analysis 
of experimental data, graphical and numerical solution of differential equa- 
tions, analogies and computers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; senior 
classification in engineering. 


459. Mechanical Vibration. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The basic theory of vibrating systems with single and multiple degrees 
of freedom and the principles of transmission and isolation of vibrations. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 318. 


461... Heat; Transfer... (3-0): -Credit 3. 1, 1S 18 


Study of conduction, convection, and radiation separately and in combina- 
tion; steady and unsteady states; mathematical treatments; graphical and 
numerical solutions, dimensional analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Mechanical Engineering 344. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of engineering and 
manufacturing processes. Lectures from industrial representatives. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


482. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 481 but with more extensive 
reports and with lectures from visitors. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Advanced Problems in Mechanical Engineering. Credit 2 to 5. 
Eotles T 
Special problems in the various phases of mechanical engineering are as- 
signed to individual students or to groups. Readings are assigned, and fre- 
quent consultations are held. Prerequisites: By permission and senior 
classification in mechanical engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

A study of combined stresses and theories of failure, statically indeter- 
minate structures, piping design, flat plates, curved beams, and the theory 
of lubrication. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 
445 or the equivalent. 


603. Power Plants. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The design of central and isolated power plants with special attention to 
over-all economic operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 417. 
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605. Engineering Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


A study of analytical, graphical, and approximate methods of solving 
problems common to engineering; dimensional analysis and model study; de- 
sign of experiments; statistical analysis and interpretation of test data in- 
cluding derivation of empirical equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. 


613. Engineering Dynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of the dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies; the virtual 
work principle, Lagrange’s and Euler’s equations of motion, and Hamilton’s 
principle applied to engineering problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308; 
Mechanical Engineering 3138. 


615. Advanced Engineering Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theories of thermodynamics and their application to the more in- 
volved problems in engineering practice. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 328. 


616. Heat Transmission. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The fundamental laws relating to heat flow, the application of these 
laws to engineering materials used in various industrial processes; a study 
of recent developments by reference to current literature. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 601; Mechanical Engineering 605. 


617. Mechanical Vibrations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theory of vibrations of machines and structures. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 318. 


618. Advanced Air Conditioning. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Thermodynamics of air vapor mixtures applied to problems of air condi- 
tioning. Practice in design and selection of equipment with emphasis on the 
preparation of plans and specifications. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 436. 


620. Experimental Stress Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

Study of photoelasticity, electric strain gauges, stresscoat, etc. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 
621. Fluid Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of flow problems encountered in the design of water, gas, and 
steam turbines; centrifugal and axial-flow pumps and compressors. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 344. 


640. Ferrous Metallurgical Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of the phase transformations in steel, the resulting 
changes in mechanical properties, the peculiarities of the steels, and their 
influence upon the design of machine elements. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 340. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
: The content will be adapted to the interest and needs of the group en- 
rolled. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Methods and practice in mechanical engineering research for thesis or 
dissertation. 


Structural Mechanics 601. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 602. Structural Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
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Structural Mechanics 603. Theory of Plates and Shells. (4-0). Credit 4. I,S 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 604. Vectors and Tensors in Mechanics. (2-0). Credit 2. 
: 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 605. Flow and Fracture of Solids. (4-0). Credit 4. 
I, 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
Structural Mechanics 606. Theory of Thermal Stresses. (4-0). Credit 4. 
Ties 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 
Structural Mechanics 607. Matrix Methods of Structural Analysis. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II, S 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 608. Experimental Structural Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. 
a) 
See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Structural Mechanics 609. History of Structural Mechanics. (2-0). Credit 2. 


b] 


See Structural Mechanics for a full description of this course. 


Department of Military Science and Tactics 


Frank L. Elder, Colonel, Infantry, USA 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonels R. E. Byrns, T. A. Hotchkiss, J. H. 
Irving, H. A. Stuverud; Majors D. J. Chandler, R. M. Peach, W. H. Rhodes, 
L. L. Stevenson, A. E. Vernon; Assistant Professors: Captains W. W. Bell, 
S.J. Grant; Jr., C. E. Hall, Jr, W.°T. Jessee, W: D.-Old, I, “Wicl e rte 
H. M. Sanders, Jr.; Chief Warrant Officer H. A. Plaisance; Instructors: Ser- 
geant Major W. R. Reese; Master Sergeants C. E. Gentry, C. E. McCollum, 
C. A. Pantalion, T. R. Tewell, I. E. Grant, H. H. Dayton, T. I. Hensley, G. E. 
Switzer, Jr., K. H. Truitt, J. W. Turnipseed; Sergeants First Class J. R. Brown, 
R. L. Dennis, D. A. Herring, H. W. Ferguson, E. V. Hetzel, E. J. McClure, 
K. W. Melson; Sergeant J. D. VanWagoner 


Basic Course of Military Science 


121. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


*Theoretical: Organization of the Army and ROTC; individual weapons 
and marksmanship; United States Army and national security. 


Practical: Leadership, drill and command, individual weapons and marks- 
manship. 


122. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 121. 
221. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: American military history; map and aerial photograph 
reading; introduction to operations and basic tactics. 


Practical: Leadership, drill and command. 


*Thirty contact hours of an acceptable academic subject will be substituted for a like number 
of military subject contact hours. (Normally this subject will be English 108.) 
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222. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 221. 


Advanced Course of Military Science 


321. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


*Theoretical: Leadership; military teaching methods; branches of the 
army; small unit tactics and communication; pre-camp orientation. 


Practical: Leadership, drill and command; tactics; military teaching 
methods. 


322. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-2). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 321. 


421. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-2). Credit 3. I 
*Theoretical: Operations; logistics; Army administration; military law; 
service orientation; role of the United States in world affairs. 


Practical: Leadership, drill and command. 


422. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-2). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 421. 


Department of Modern Languages 


Professor J. J. Woolket, 
Professor J. A. Dabbs; Associate Professors E. C. Breitenkamp, 
J. M. Skrivanek; Instructors J. D. Deliz, C. E. Evans, 
M. E. Gottschalk, M. C. Quinn, E. S. Wells 


Foreign languages, in addition to their unquestioned cultural value, have 
a utilitarian value of great importance for those expecting to engage in re- 
search or purely practical pursuits. It is, therefore, advisable, when possible, 
for students to take up such a language during their undergraduate studies 
and thereby have the use of it when they begin advanced work in agriculture, 
engineering, or in pure science. Otherwise, as often happens, their speciali- 
zation may be hampered or delayed. A language laboratory is available for 
those interested in developing a command of the spoken language. 


100. Spoken English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. §S 


Instruction in American-English pronunciation; intensive class drill; in- 
dividual laboratory work in comprehension and practice in correct pronuncia- 
tion by means of tape recordings; study of idiomatic and colloquial expres- 
sions; orientation in the American way of life and in university procedure. 


101. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; language laboratory available for collateral training. 


102. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 101 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. Prerequisite: Modern Language 101 
or equivalent. 


*In both the first and second years of Advanced Military Science, 45 contact hours of an 
acceptable academic subject are substituted for a like number of military subject contact 
hours. Since the academic subject substituted depends on the individual cadet’s academic 
major, the Military Science Department will assign such subject to the cadet at time of 
registration. 
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103. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; language laboratory available for collateral training. 


104. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


Continuation of Modern Language 103 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. Prerequisite: Modern Language 103 
or equivalent. . 


105. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

For students who have had no previous training in Spanish. Study of 
standard elementary grammar with oral and reading exercises; early atten- 
tion given to background for conversation. One half of class preparation will 
be done in language laboratory. On completion of course the student should 
have a 500-word active vocabulary; he should be capable of simple conversa- 
tion. 


106. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Continuation of Modern Language 105. Extensive reading of easy texts 
with written and oral exercises and grammar review. Oral exercises designed 
to develop conversational ability. On completion of the course, the student 
should have an active vocabulary of 900 words and passive vocabulary of about 
1300. Part of preparation will be done in language laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 105 or equivalent. 


109. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading 
exercises; early attention given to background for conversation. Language 
laboratory available for collateral training. 


110. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 109; continued study of elements of 
grammar; oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability; continued 
use of oral-aural laboratory equipment. Prerequisite: Modern Language 109 
or equivalent. 


201. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to French readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 102 or 
equivalent. 


202. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 201 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) Prerequisite: Modern Language 201 
or equivalent. 


203. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to German readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar, compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 104 or 
equivalent. 


204. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 203 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) Prerequisite: Modern Language 203 
or equivalent. 
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205. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Rapid review of Spanish language structure, followed by intensive prac- 
tice on the 1,500-word level, with emphasis on development of aural compre- 
hension and speaking ability. Supplemental written and oral exercises de- 
signed to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Language labora- 
tory available for collateral training. Prerequisite: Modern Language 106 
or two years of high school Spanish. 


206. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Continuation of Modern Language 205. Reading of standard literary 
works on the 2,000-word level. Extensive written and oral work, translation 
and original, aimed at fixing correct grammatical usage and ease of self-ex- 
pression. Partly conducted in Spanish. On completion of the course the stu- 
dent should have basic ability to understand and speak standard Spanish 
and, with a dictionary, to read any modern text. Prerequisite: Modern Lan- 
guage 205 or equivalent. 


209. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of grammar; selected readings based on everyday subjects; sup- 
plementary material to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Pre- 
requisite: Modern Language 110 or two admission units in Russian. 


210. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 209. Readings are taken from such 
works as Lermontov’s great novel Hero of Our Time, Pushkin’s Stationmaster, 
and short stories from Turgenev’s well known A Sportsman’s Sketches. Pre- 
requisite: Modern Language 209 or equivalent. 


303. Classical German Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the classical period of German literature. Reading and 
analysis of selected works of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. Reports and term 
papers on collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern Language 204 or ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


304. Twentieth Century German Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of twentieth century German literature. Reading and analysis 
of selected works by representative naturalistic, impressionistic, and expres- 
sionistic writers. Reports and term papers on collateral reading. Prerequi- 
site: Modern Language 204 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


305. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of representative plays by such Spanish-American dramatists as 
Florencio Sanchez, Martinez Cuitino, Bustillo Oro, Rodolfo Usigli, and others. 
(The dramatists studied will vary depending on their contribution to the Span- 
ish-American theater.) An effort is made to obtain an understanding of the 
economic, social, and cultural background of the Spanish-American republics. 
The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in 
Spanish are required as part of the daily assignment. A part of the class 
preparation will be done in the laboratory. In addition, term papers in Spanish 
are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern Language 
206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


306. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 305. However, the authors and plays 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 305. A part of 
the class preparation will be done in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


309. Advanced Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Reading of selections from Russian literature and technical and scientific 
publications. Special attention to participial construction and translation of 
complex sentences. Conversation practice. Laboratory available for oral 
preparation, comprehension drill, and vocabulary-building exercises. Prerequi- 
site: Modern Language 210 or approval of Head of Department. 
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310. Advanced Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 309. Class reading of wide variety 
of selections from current literary, journalistic, and scientific periodicals. 
Partly conducted in Russian. Outside reading in selected fields of individual 
interest. Laboratory available for advanced conversation and comprehension 
drill. Prerequisite: Modern Language 309 or approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


325. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


Training in the preparation and delivery of talks in Spanish. Students 
are required to prepare and deliver a three-minute talk in Spanish once a 
week, and to conduct a question-answer period of three minutes on their talk. 
These talks are based on subjects dealing with the student’s professional field 
and on those dealing with Spanish-America. The talks are recorded for re- 
medial work in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Completion of any 300 course in 
Spanish, or approval of Head of Department. 


326. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 325 with round-table discussions and 
impromptu speeches. Prerequisite: Completion of any 300 course in Spanish, 
or approval of Head of Department. 


335. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the most important works of some distinguished contemporary 
Spanish-American novelists. (The list will vary but will be chosen from such 
writers as Giiiraldes, Azuela, Gallegos, Lopez y Fuentes, Guzman, Pietri, etc.) 
The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in Span- 
ish are required as part of the daily assignment. <A part of the class 
preparation will be done in the laboratory. In addition, term papers in Span- 
ish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern Lang- 
eee i or the equivalent. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years there- 
after. 


336. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 335. However, the authors and novels 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 335. <A part of 
the class preparation will be done in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


385. Readings in French. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of French; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


386. Readings in German. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of German; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


388. Readings in Russian. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of Russian; approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


401. Introduction to Scientific French. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lan- 
guage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Gram- 
mar and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and transla- 
tion ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the 
fields of the various sciences. 
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402. Readings in Scientific French. (1-2). Credit 2. § 


Continuation of Modern Language 401. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in French. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking the student’s work by 
the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 401 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


403. Introduction to Scientific German. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lan- 
guage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Gram- 
mar and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and transla- 
tion ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the 
fields of the various sciences. 


404. Readings in Scientific German. (1-2). Credit 2. S 


Continuation of Modern Language 403. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in German. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking of the student’s work 
by the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 403 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Nuclear Engineering 


Professor R. G. Cochran; 
Associate Professor R. A. Axford; Assistant Professor J. D. Randall; 
Instructor J. V. Walker 


401. Nuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A non-rigorous treatment of the various elements of nuclear engineering. 
This course is especially offered for students not electing to pursue advanced 
study in this field. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219; 
senior classification. 


402. Industrial Applications of Radioisotopes. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


The properties of radioactive nuclei and the interactions of radiation with 
matter are discussed. The behavior of radiation detection devices is covered. 
The properties of radioisotopes that lend themselves to industrial usage are 
presented and the individual applications are evaluated. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 308; senior classification. 


409. Radiological Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S T 


Lectures and demonstrations concerning the interactions of nuclear radia- 
tions with matter and especially with biological systems. Special emphasis 
will be given to the theory and practice of radiation dosimetry as applied to 
radiation protection. Discussion of biological and physical bases for radiation 
safety standards. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 220; or approval 
of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Nuclear Reactor Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Nuclear transformations in fission reactors. Neutron cross-sections and 
resonance reactions. The neutron balance and cycle. Neutron slowing-down 
and diffusion. Fermi age and multigroup criticality for bare, homogeneous 
cores. Reflected homogeneous and heterogeneous reactors. Reactor kinetics 
including the inhour equation, source multiplication in sub-critical reactors 
and fission product poisoning. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 601 or regis- 
tration therein. 


602. Nuclear Reactor Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Introductory transport theory with emphasis on the limitations of diffu- 
sion and age theory. Multigroup slowing-down diffusion theory for bare and 
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reflected cores. Thermal utilization, resonance escape, fast fission, homogeni- 
zation and anisotropies in heterogeneous lattices. Temperature coefficients. 
Control rods. Reactor kinetics with and without temperature feedback. Per- 
turbation theory for thermal reactors. Prerequisites: Mathematics 601; 
Nuclear Engineering 601. 


605. Nuclear Measurements Laboratory. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The basic techniques of nuclear measurements are discussed and practiced. 
The behavior of neutrons in multiplying and non-multiplying media is ob- 
served. Extensive use is made of the nuclear reactor. Prerequisite: Nuclear 
Engineering 601 or registration therein. 


606. Reactor Experimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The techniques of Nuclear Engineering 605 are utilized in measuring the 
properties of a nuclear reactor. Control rod and power calibrations are per- 
formed. The effects of scattering, absorption, and moderation on the reactor 
are determined. The reactor core is disassembled and a critical experiment 
performed. Prerequisites: Nuclear Engineering 602 or registration therein, 
605. 


608. Thermonuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Fundamentals relative to the use of the fusion reaction as an energy 
source. Charged particle reactions. Reaction rates. Radiation losses. Trans- 
port theory for ionized gases. Liouville and Boltzmann equations. Macro- 
scopic conservation laws and magnetohydrodynamics. Propagation of small 
amplitude waves. Instabilities. Confinement and heating problems. Diag- 
nostics. 


610. Design of Nuclear Reactors. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course applies the fundamentals of nuclear physics and reactor 
theory with engineering fundamentals to the design of nuclear reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Nuclear Engineering 601, 602 or registration therein. 


615. Nuclear Radiation Detection. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The interaction of radiation with matter and the behavior of ion pairs 
in the presence of electric fields are discussed. The theory of operation is 
presented for the following radiation detection devices: ion chambers, pro- 
portional and G-M counters, scintillation detectors, Cerenkov counters, emul- 
sions, cloud chambers, bubble chambers, and activation detectors. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 307. 


618. Nuclear Control Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The fundamentals of servocontrol are developed and applied to a nuclear 
reactor. The safety aspects of reactor control and operational problems are 
discussed. Prerequisites: Nuclear Engineering 601, 602 or registration 
therein. 


621. Nuclear Metallurgy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The physical and metallurgical properties of metals used in nuclear reac- 
tors and the reasons for their use are considered. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 409. 


622. Nuclear Power Plant Design and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course is designed to present the application of nuclear reactor sys- 
tems to the field of power production, utilizing the general fields of thermo- 
dynamics and heat transfer, along with special problems arising from a nu- 
clear system. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineeering 323 or 328; Nuclear 
Engineering 601. 


623. Analytical Nuclear Engineering I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Unified analytical treatment of heat conduction in solids and thermal 
stress phenomena with application to nuclear energy sources. General and 
specialized formulations and methods of solution for predicting the response of 
solids to simultaneous thermal and external loads. Transient heat conduction 
in solids. Isothermal elasticity. Thermoelasticity. Viscoelasticity. Plasti- 
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city. Prerequisites: Mathematics 622 or 625; Nuclear Engineering 610; ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


624. Analytical Nuclear Engineering II. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Unified treatment of mass, momentum, and energy transport with appli- 
cations to nuclear energy sources. Transport coefficients. General and spe- 
cialized formulations of mass, momentum, and energy balances. Potential, 
Newtonian, and non-Newtonian flows. Velocity and temperature distribu- 
tions in laminar and turbulent flow. Liquid metal heat transfer. Flow and 
thermal stability. Prerequisite: Nuclear Engineering 623. 


625. Nuclear Reactor Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Advanced treatment of neutron transport with and without spectrum 
regeneration. Integrodifferential and integral Boltzmann equations and their 
adjoints. Methods of solution including exact, complete set representations, 
integral transforms and numerical quadrature. Multigroup diffusion and 
transport theory. Spatially dependent and independent kinetics. Perturba- 
tion theory for steady-state and transient phenomena. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 602 or 617; Nuclear Engineering 602. 


626. Nuclear Reactor Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

Continuation of Nuclear Engineering 625. Variational principles for 
discrete and continuous eigenvalues with applications to problems with and 
without spectrum regeneration. Milne problem and the Wiener-Hopf tech- 
nique. Serber-Wilson and Feynman methods. Spatially independent and de- 
pendent slowing-down theory. Neutron thermalization in light and heavy 
elements. Prerequisite: Nuclear Engineering 625. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 

Special topics in nuclear engineering which are not covered by formal 
course work. Whenever possible, guest lecturers will discuss topics which 
they have personally investigated. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 

This course is offered to enable students to undertake and complete lim- 
ited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Grad- 
uate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Oceanography and Meteorology 


Professor D. F. Leipper, 
Professors D. W. Hood, H. J. McLellan, V. E. Moyer, R. O. Reid, B. W. Wilson*; 
Associate Professors W. H. Clayton, G. A. Franceschini, L. S. Kornicker, 
A. H. Thompson; Assistant Professors K. C. Brundidge, R. A. Clark, J. D. 
Cochrane, S. Z. El-Sayed, W. K. Henry, S. M. Ray, T. E. Sanford; 
Instructors J. E. Arnold, S. J. Hall, E. R. Ibert 


METEOROLOGY 


317. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I, II 
Theory, design, and accuracy of standard meteorological instruments; sur- 
face weather observations; weather codes and symbols; global and local weath- 
er networks; methods and forms of data transmissions; data presentation and 
elementary data analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 121 or 209; Physics 
202e0r 219; 


*On leave of absence from 4-1-61 to 3-31-62. 
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318. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (1-3). 
Credit 2. I, Il 


Methods and instruments for aerological observation, including the theory 
and limitations of pilot balloon, radiosonde, rawin, and radar observations; 
computation, coding, and plotting of data. Forms of data representation; 
meteorological charts and diagrams; techniques of data analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Meteorology 3385. 


325. Physical Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The horizontal, vertical, and seasonal distributions of meteorological ele- 
ments in their relation to such basic controls as solar and terrestrial radiation, 
physiography, rotation of the earth, the general circulation, air mass exchange, 
and various atmospheric processes. Prerequisite: Physics 202 or 219. 


326. Regional Climatology. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


The broader climatic regimes of the earth and the physical basis for their 
differences; tropical and polar climatology; local climates; introduction to mi- 
croclimatology. Prerequisite: Meteorology 325. 


335. Atmospheric Statics and Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Geopotential; chemical composition of the atmosphere; the physical vari- 
ables; the hydrostatic equation; hypsometry; thermodynamics of dry, moist, 
and saturated air; mixing and convection; thermodynamic charts and dia- 
grams; thermodynamics applied to atmospheric analysis and weather proc- 
esses. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 202 or 219. 


336. Atmospheric Motions. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Kinematics; conservation equations; equations of motion; geostrophic and 
accelerated motions; steamlines; trajectories; circulation and vorticity theo- 
rem; dynamics of wind systems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Meteoro- 
logy 385. 


445. Atmospheric Physical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The physics of heat, moisture and momentum transfer in the atmosphere; 
radiation, evaporation, condensation, advection, convection, turbulence, and 
diffusion; their consequences upon the weather. Prerequisite: Meteorology 
336. 


457. Fundamentals of Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. I, Il, S 

Theory, methods, and practice of synoptic weather analysis in three di- 
mensions. Detailed studies of the structure and motions of air currents, 
fronts, cyclones, anticyclones, pressure waves, tropical storms, and other fea- 
tures of the circulation. Prerequisites: Meteorology 318, 336. 


458. Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. I, II, S 7 


A continuation of Meteorology 457, but with the emphasis on motions of 
wind and weather patterns and on weather sequence. Introduction to princi- 
ples and methods of prognosis. Prerequisites: Meteorology 445, 457. 


465. Agricultural Meteorology. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Study of principles of meteorology as they are related to agriculture, with 
special emphasis upon the climate of the surface layers of the atmosphere. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Survey of Meteorology and Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

A survey course in meteorology and oceanography designed for teachers 
of secondary school science. Prerequisite: Approval of Heads of Depart- 
ments of Oceanography and Meteorology and of Education and Psychology. 
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636. Dynamic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A formal treatment of the principles of fluid dynamics as they apply to 
the atmosphere; the Navier-Stokes equations; perturbation theory, energy 
equations and transformations, vorticity, barotropic and baroclinic systems, 
cyclone theories, and numerical weather prediction. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601; Meteorology 336; or the equivalent. 


646. Atmospheric Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Fog, cloud, and precipitation physics; thunderstorms; atmospheric elec- 
tricity; optical and acoustical phenomena. Prerequisite: Meteorology 445. 


647. Meteorology of the Upper Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the composition, structure, and characteristic phenomena of 
the extratropospheric terrestrial atmosphere based on balloon, rocket, artifi- 
cial satellite, and various indirect measurements. Prerequisite: Bachelor of 
Science degree in science or engineering. 


648. Cosmic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Meteorology 647. Examination of the properties and 
processes of the interplanetary plasma and of the atmospheres of the other 
planets; composition, structure, clouds, and circulations, and their impli- 
cations in terrestrial meteorology. Prerequisite: Meteorology 647. 


658. Weather Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Discussion, application, and critical evaluation of methods employed by 
American and foreign centers for analyzing and forecasting circulation and 
weather patterns over periods up to 3 days; objective analysis and numerical 
predictions; recent developments; techniques for analysis of specific weather 
patterns. Prerequisites: Meteorology 457 or the equivalent; approval of 
Head of Department. 


665. Micrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical processes occurring at the interface between 
earth and atmosphere, with special emphases upon evaporation, turbulent 
diffusion of gases, variations in wind, temperature, and humidity in the lowest 
few meters of the atmosphere. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Meteorology 
445; Physics 301. 


675. Radar Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Study of the theory and practice of radar storm observations. Prereq- 
uisites: Meteorology 445, 457. 


676. Hydrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The role of weather and weather processes in land water problems. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 326 or approval of the instructor. 


679. Military Applications of Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Applications of meteorological knowledge and data to related activities 
and problems in the national defense not under security classification. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 457. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon 
surveys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A course offered to enable majors in meteorology to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


201. Sea and Air Sciences. (1-0). Credit 1. I, H, 8S 


Oceanography and meteorology as scientific career fields. Features of 
the natural environment which affect man’s daily life and activities. A 
survey course open to all college students. 


401. Introduction to Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, $ 7 


The various aspects of oceanography with emphasis upon those pertinent 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The principles upon which the disciplines of the 
subject are based. The unity of the marine sciences and their importance 
to man. The relations between oceanography and the fields of biology, 
chemistry, engineering, geography, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and 
physics. Opportunities in oceanography. Prerequisite: Senior classification 
in engineering or in a biological or physical science or the approval of the 
instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Research Methods in Oceanography. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Selection of a research problem for thesis work; planning the program 
of investigation. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


603. Sea Laboratory Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


Practice in techniques used regularly aboard ship and in collecting field 
data. Cruise planning, navigational methods, collection of hydrographic, 
bathymetric and meteorological data, sediment sampling, biological sampling, 
and the collection of water samples for chemical analysis will be stressed. 
Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


610. Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Survey of the physics of the sea; physical properties, transmission of 
light and sound in the sea, sea ice; heat budget of the sea and transformation 
of energy within the sea and at the boundaries; evaporation from the sea, 
description of water masses and their origin; the horizontal and vertical 
circulation of the seas; the applied dynamic and kinematic formulas for circu- 
lation in the sea; the concept of dynamic equilibrium of the different concen- 
trations within the sea; introduction to waves and tides of the sea. Prereq- 
uisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


611. Theoretical Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical and quantitative aspects; equations of motion; equation of 
continuity; boundary conditions; distribution of properties in the presence of 
diffusion; heat budget; stability; dynamics and computation of ocean currents; 
wind currents; turbulence; friction. Prerequisites: Mathematics 601 or regis- 
tration therein; Oceanography 610. 


612. Theory of Ocean Waves. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theory of simple harmonic surface waves; wave groups and group veloci- 
ty, wave energy and energy propagation, dispersion. Theory of generation 
and decay of surface waves. Waves of large steepness, including solitary and 
cnoidal waves. Modification of waves in shallow water, refraction; wave ray 
analysis and the phase diagram. Capillary waves; internal waves and shear 
waves. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Oceanography 610. 


613. Engineering Aspects of Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. ii 


Applications of oceanographic knowledge in engineering. Sea disturb- 
ances, astronomical tides, seismic sea waves, seiches, surging in harbors, wind 
generation of ocean waves. Practical wave forecasting; wave refraction 
diagram analysis; propagation of waves in shallow water, breaking waves. 
Principles of similitude, fluid resistance, wave forces on fixed and floating 
structures. Sediment movement; coastal erosion and stabilization. Harbor 
location and design; breakwater, and dike construction. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 308; Oceanography 610. 
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614. Dynamics of the Ocean and Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory of the ocean dynamics, a comparison of of the hydrody- 
namic and thermodynamic character of the ocean and the atmosphere; the 
mutual dependence of the dynamics and thermodynamics of the sea on those 
of the air and vice versa; some special theories from the mean equations 
of motion, gradient wind, jet stream, mutual adjustment of the mass field 
and velocity field in the sea; mutually coupled temperature variations of the 
sea and the air; wind driven currents; the general hydrodynamic problem 
of the ocean and of the atmosphere, and an investigation of its uniqueness; 
the maintenance of the general circulation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
602; Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years there- 
after. ) 


620. Biological waa (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Critical study of important contributions defining major biological 
divisions, provinces, and life zones of the oceans; effects of climate, chemical, 
and physical barriers, and phylogeny on zoogeography; factors relating to 
population cycles; productivity problems; ecological inter-relationships of 
major groups of plants and animals in the sea. Prerequisites: General 
prerequisites for oceanography. 


621. Biological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Detailed examination of selected aspects of biological oceanography which 
are of major importance to the Gulf of Mexico. Prerequisites: Oceanography 
620, undergraduate major in biology, or approval of instructor. 


630. Geological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Topography and characteristic features of the ocean bottoms; marine 
shorelines and processes operating in the coastal zone; nature of marine 
sediments; marine transportation and deposition of sedimentary materials; 
erosion of beaches. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


631. Geological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (2-3). 
CTredito3.ael 


Topography, stratigraphy, paleontology, and environments of the Gulf; 
littoral region and adjacent plains; forces acting on shorelines and bottoms; 
depositional surfaces, equilibria, equilibrium structures; tectonics; pleistocene 
history of region. Field trips. Prerequisite: Undergraduate major in 
geology. 


640. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The chemical composition and properties of sea water; the definition 
and calculation of salinity; the pH, excess base, and carbon dioxide system 
in the sea; nutrients, their cycles and their distribution; oxygen and other 
dissolved gases; chemistry of sedimentation; composition of organisms and 
organic constituents of sea water; marine corrosion; extraction of raw ma- 
terials from the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


641. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Detailed study of selected topics in chemical oceanography which pertain 
to the Gulf of Mexico; industrial utilization of sea water and chemical prod- 
ucts obtained from marine plants and animals; water freshening; industrial 
corrosion problems; chemical aspects of photosynthesis and fertility of the 
sea; chemistry of estuarine waters. Prerequisites: Oceanography 640; un- 
dergraduate major in chemistry; approval of the instructor. 


642. Laboratory Techniques in Oceanography. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Detailed study will be made of methods of preparation and analysis of 
samples for biological, chemical, and geological investigations. The methods 
of analysis will concern oxygen, phosphate, silicate, nitrate, nitrite, salinity, 
carbon, sediment particle size, mineralogy, organic production, and others. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 603, 610, 620, 6380, 640, or approval of the in- 
structor. 
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643. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Geochemistry of the oceanic hydrosphere, biosphere, and lithosphere; how 
these are related to the atmosphere; study of the elements within them. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 630, 640, and 641 or graduate classification in 
geology. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A detailed critical study of the geochemistry of sedimentation, the geo- 
chemical evolution of the ocean, the biogeochemistry of calcium carbonate and 
isotope geochemistry as related to the ocean. Prerequisite: Oceanography 
643. 


651. Meteorological Oceanography. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The use of the conservative characteristics of the sea in forecasting me- 
teorological and oceanographic phenomena. Calculation of ocean waves and 
swell, transformation of waves in shallow water, statistical summaries, modi- 
fication of air masses in contact with the ocean, forecasting of fog and squalls, 
effect of the oceans upon climate of the world, meteorological tides. Pre- 
requisite: Oceanography 610. 


652. Boundary Layer Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Theory of radiative exchange of energy at the sea surface; the theory of 
turbulent flow over hydrodynamically rough and smooth surfaces with appli- 
cation to the evaluation of the fluid frictional stresses at the boundaries of 
the sea, the evaluation of wind stress, evaporation, etc.; the micro-structure 
of temperature and salinity near the ocean surface; evaluation of turbulent 
exchange coefficients. Prerequisite: Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1962- 
63 and in alternate years thereafter). 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in oceanography to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. An example of the solu- 
tion of a special problem in oceanography would be the work done in analyz- 
ing a special set of data collected on a cruise at sea. The course may also 
consist of a special series of problem discussions not given periodically, such 
as those offered by visiting scientists. Prerequisites: Oceanography 610, 
630, 640. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


Department of Petroleum Engineering 


Professor R. L. Whiting, 
Professors J. W. Amyx, J. C. Calhoun, Jr., P. B. Crawford, H. T. Kennedy; 
Associate Professor J. R. Pedigo 


300. Petroleum Engineering Field Problems. (1-6). Credit 3. S 


A field study of the problems encountered in oil and gas fields. Course 
consists primarily of visits to oil and gas fields. The requirements of this 
course will not permit a student to take any other course at the same time. 
Prerequisite: Completion of junior petroleum engineering courses. 


NOTE: This course may be taken in place of field work as required of 
all graduates in petroleum engineering. Field work or this course required 
before registration in any of the senior or fifth year petroleum engineering 
courses. 
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305. Petroleum Development. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Principles of oil field development, rotary and cable tool drilling methods, 
drilling fluids, oil field hydrology. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 207; Mathe- 
matics 807; Physics 219. 


306. Reservoir Rock Properties. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A systematic study of the physical properties of petroleum reservoir 
rocks with particular emphasis on porosity, permeability, relative permeability, 
capillary characteristics, homogeneous and heterogeneous rock systems. Pre- 
requisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 307. 


307. Petroleum Development Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Properties of petroleum; operation of rotary drilling rig; well surveying 
practices; tests on drilling fluids and cements. Prerequisite: Petroleum En- 
gineering 305 or registration therein. 


308. Rock and Fluid Properties Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Core analysis, capillary pressure and relative permeability tests, fluid 
displacement tests; differential and flash vaporization tests of gas saturated 
crude oil at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisites: Petroleum 
Engineering 306, 310, or registration therein. 


310. Reservoir Fluids. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Thermodynamic behavior of natural occurring hydrocarbon mixtures. 
Evaluation and correlation of physical properties of petroleum reservoir fluids, 
laboratory and empirical methods. Prerequisites: Chemistry 323; Petroleum 
Engineering 305, 307. 


312. Well Logging. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A preliminary study of logging methods with particular attention to 
electric logging and radioactive logging as they would be applied in the petro- 
leum industry. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


402. Petroleum Property Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II ¥ 


Factors which influence the value of oil and gas properties; preparation 
of valuation reports, cost data, operating organization, regulation of petro- 
leum production. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 409, 413, 428. 


405. Drilling and Production Design. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the selection of drilling and production equipment used in oil 
field practice. Design of drilling and production systems. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 305; Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


409. Subsurface Engineering. (1-3). Credit 2. I t 


Well logging, contour maps, isopachous maps, and the determination of 
the size, shape, and volume content of petroleum reservoirs. Prerequisites: 
Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


413. Petroleum Measurement and Transportation. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Theory and methods of gas and liquid measurements and transportation 
including mixed streams, horizontal and vertical flow, etc. Prerequisites: 
Mechanical Engineering 346; Petroleum Engineering 310. 


414, Petroleum Production Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II t 


Gas lift, surface separation and treatment of oil field fluids. The meas- 
urement, sampling and testing of crude oil, tank strapping and preparation of 
tank tables, oil storage, the prevention of loss by evaporation, fire and light- 
ning protection. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 405, 418. 


415. Measurements Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 7 


Methods of metering petroleum and natural gas. Study of flow of liquid 
gas and mixtures of gas and liquid. Advanced study of properties of petro- 
leum at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engi- 
neering 413 or registration therein. 
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416. Oil Measurements and Transportation Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. 
II 


Gauging practices, treating of oil-water emulsion, heat and sulphur con- 
tent of petroleum and its products, determination of viscosity, gravity, water 
content, carbon residue, and the coefficient of expansion of petroleum. De- 
termination of vapor pressure of natural gasoline. Distillation of crude oil 
and gasoline. Methods of metering petroleum. Water analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Petroleum Engineering 414 or registration therein. 


419. Drilling Fluids. (0-3). Credit 1. II p 

A laboratory course in which field technique and control of mud fluids to 
facilitate drilling are taught. Prerequisites: Senior classification in petro- 
leum engineering; approval of the Head of the Department. 


428. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 

Material balance methods, including identification of type of reservoir 
mechanism, future production under primary recovery and gas injection; 
water influx calculations. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 306, 308, 310. 


429. Reservoir Mechanics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 
A laboratory course to supplement the theory of Petroleum Engineering 
428. Advanced core analysis; fundamental tests of PVT properties of petro- 


leum at reservoir conditions. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 
307, 308, 310. 


438. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Continuation of Petroleum Engineering 428. Displacement of oil by extra- 
neous fluids, evaluation of performance of combination drive reservoirs, sweep 
efficiency. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 428. 


481. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I + 


The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


482. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II + 


The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 806; 307, 308, 3105, 312% 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Drilling and Completing Wells. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. S 


An advanced study of the problems encountered in the drilling and com- 
pleting of oil and gas wells. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


603, 604. Advanced Reservoir Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. 
I, 
An advanced course in petroleum production practices with special refer- 
ence to the fundamental principles of flow of reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


605. Phase Behavior of Petroleum Reservoir Fluids. Credit 2 to 4 each se- 
mester. I 


A study of the pressure, volume, temperature, composition relationships 
of petroleum reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


607. Recovery Methods. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. II 


A study of methods of increasing recovery of petroleum from petroleum 
reservoirs. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 
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608. Well Logging Methods. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


An advanced study of well logging methods for determining the nature 
and fluid content of formations penetrated by the drill. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A study and presentation of papers on recent developments in reservoir 
mechanics. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete limited in- 
vestigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not 
covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Advanced work on some special problem within the field of petroleum en- 
gineering. A thesis course. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of Depart- 
ment. 


Department of Physics 


Professor J. G. Potter, 
Professors J. B. Coon, Melvin Eisner, D. F. Weekes; Associate Professors 
P. W. Barker, B. B. Boriskie, J. S. Ham; Assistant Professors J. P. Decker, 
R. A. Kane, C. M. Loyd, R. W. Mitchell, L. K. Rangan, O. D. Sittler; Instructors 
C. E. Blount, W. G. Cantrell, J. C. Couch, G. S. Harmon, R. M. Henson, E. R. 
Isham, C. E. Jones, A. D. MacKellar, Eddie Reyna, 
Re Brith eats WALL 


Students who present for transfer courses in college physics of less credit 
value than the required courses in this college may validate their transfer 
work and receive credit in physics by examination if they wish to do so. 


Normally, however, students transferring with from 8 to 10 hours of 
physics into curricula requiring 12 hours should register for Physics 220. 


201. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An elementary course with material selected especially with reference to 
the needs of premedical and predental students and students of architecture 
and education. Fundamentals of classical mechanics, heat, and sound. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 201. Fundamentals of classical electricity and 
light and introduction to contemporary physics. Prerequisite: Physics 201. 


211. A Brief Survey of Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A course designed to acquaint students with a field of knowledge and con- 
temporary activity of importance in modern thinking. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 102. 


213. Physics for Students of Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A brief course emphasizing fundamentals of special importance to stu- 
dents of agriculture in the fields of mechanics, heat, light, and electricity. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. 


215. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course for pre-veterinary medicine students restricted to those topics 
in physics of importance to all students of veterinary medicine. The material 
of the first semester is in the fields of mechanics, heat, and sound. Labora- 
tory exercises emphasize measurements, concepts, and the experimental basis 
of physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 108. 
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216. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 215. The material of the second semester is. 
in the fields of light, magnetism and electricity, and atomic, molecular, and 
nuclear phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 215. 


218. Mechanics and Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A comprehensive course for students of engineering and the physical 
sciences, providing the background for many of the engineering courses as 
well as for other physics courses. Cultivation of the capacity to utilize the 
fundamental concepts in the solution of problems is emphasized. Mechanics, 
heat. Prerequisite: Mathematics 121 or 209 or registration therein. 


219. Sound, Light, Electricity. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 218. Sound, light, and electricity. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 218. 


220. Modern Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 218 and 219. Atomic physics, nuclear physics, 
and solid state physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 219. 


301. Heat. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Heat transfer, specific heats, development of thermodynamic concepts 
introducing statistical machanics and kinetic theory, phase and change of 
state, and radiation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 220. 


302. Mechanical Properties of Matter. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Fundamentals of mechanics of particles, liquids, and solids. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 308 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


310. Applications of Modern Physics. (2-2). Credit 3. I,S 


A comparatively non-technical survey of modern applications of atomic 
and nuclear phenomena of interest to students of geology, biochemistry, 
genetics, biology, engineering, education, and especially premedical and pre- 
dental students. Electrons, ions, isotopes, spectra, x-rays, atomic structure, 
radioactivity, atomic particles, nuclear accelerators, induced radioactivity, 
radioactive tracers, nuclear reactors, and atomic energy. Some demonstration 
laboratory work will accompany certain phases of the course. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 101 or 108; Physics 202, 216, or 219. 


311. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Atomic and nuclear phenomena and structures, relativity, quantum me- 
chanics, fundamental particles. Prerequisite: Physics 220. 


314. Survey of Astronomy. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the solar system, meteors, asteroids, comets, stars, clusters, 
nebulae, Kepler’s laws, laws of gravitation, astronomical instruments. Occa- 
sional evening meetings will be held for observation. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 102, 103. 


317. Celestial Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 7 


A mathematical formulation of the principles of celestial mechanics, 
central forces, potentials and attractions of bodies, the problem of two bodies, 
the problem of three bodies, the problem of n bodies. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 307; Physics 201 or 218. 


322. Intermediate College Physics. (4-6). Credit 6. S 


A course for high school and junior high school science teachers and 
elementary science supervisors designed to fortify their preparation to a level 
where they can pursue upper division specialized physics courses. A review 
of classical physics and a brief introduction to modern physics. Prerequisite: 
At least six hours of credit in college physics. 
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323. Topics in Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Topics will be treated which high school and junior high school science 
teachers and elementary science supervisors will be able to pursue in the 
instruction in their schools. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 
202.8210 7 Oreos: 


325. Physics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Experimental studies primarily in physical optics, but also some in geo- 
metrical optics and in heat, pertaining mostly to the material in Physics 301 
and Physics 401. Prerequisite: Registration in Physics 401. 


326. Physics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Experimental studies primarily in electricity, magnetism, and electronics, 
pertaining to the material in Physics 413, but some experiments may be pur- 
sued in non-electrical instrumentation and in the mechanics and properties 
of matter treated in Physics 302. Prerequisite: Registration in Physics 413. 


401. Optics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 5 


A systematic treatment of physical and geometrical optics, applications 
to optical instruments. Prerequisites: Mathematics 122 or 210; Physics 220. 


405. Physical Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A comprehensive formulation of the principles of mechanics, employing 
the calculus and vectoral methods. Orbital motion, Coriolis acceleration, 
motions of rigid bodies, vibrations. Introduction to advanced mechanics. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or registration therein; Physics 302 or the 
equivalent. 


413. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-0). Credit 3. II 1 


DC and AC circuit theory including some electronic circuits and electrical 
instruments. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 219. 


414. Electricity and Magnetism. (1-3). Credit 2. II T 


Non-linear circuits, functions of tubes in electrical circuits, electronic cir- 
cuits and circuit elements for physical measurements. Prerequisite: Physics 
413 or approval of the instructor. 


416. Electromagnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Electric and magnetic field theory with emphasis on vector analysis and 
culminating in an introduction to electromagnetic radiation; properties of 
dielectrics and magnetic materials. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or 601; 
Physics 413 or approval of the instructor. 


418. Theoretical Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


An introduction to theoretical physics with emphasis on fundamental con- 
cepts and general principles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 219. 


420. Introduction to Astrophysics. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


An introduction to the theory and application of astrophysics. The physics 
of the sun’s core, the internal structure of stars, spectroscopic and dynamic 
aspects of stellar atmospheres, radiation from the sun and stars, interstellar 
matter, the origin and evolution of planetary atmospheres. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 307 or registration therein; Physics 220, 314, and a course in 
heat or thermodynamics. 


421. Celestial Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 

A continuation of Physics 317. The laws of binary star systems, the 
determination of orbits, perturbations of the moon, general perturbations, 
the problem of satellites. Prerequisite: Physics 317. 


424. Physics of Solids. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An examination of the modern theories of crystalline structure, specific 
heats, dielectric properties, conduction, semiconduction and work function 
phenomena, magnetism, and dispersion in solids. Prerequisite: Physics 311. 
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425. Physics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Classical experiments in nuclear, atomic, and molecular physics, and 
electromagnetic waves, employing modern instrumentation and often the 
specialized equipment in use in current research. Prerequisites: Senior 
classification in the physical sciences or engineering. 


426. Physics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Primarily experiments in solid and liquid state physics. Modern instru- 
mentation is emphasized and set-ups currently used in research are employed 
in many instances. Prerequisite: Registration in Physics 424. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Special work to meet individual or small group requirements in unusual 
cases not covered by the regular curriculum. It may be work in either lab- 
oratory or theory. Prerequisites: Approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Physics for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


This course taught by members of the Physics faculty will aim to develop 
convictions concerning the fundamental principles of classical and modern 
physics which should be taught in a course in high school physics and to de- 
velop techniques and methods of preparing and conducting demonstrations 
and laboratory exercises. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval 
of the Heads of the Education and Psychology and Physics Departments. 


601. Analytical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies, gyrodynamics, potential theory, 
Hamilton’s principle, principle of least action. LaGrange’s equations, and the 
Hamilton-Jacobi equation, with applications. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 
or 601; Physics 405. 


602. Fluid Mechanics and Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. §S 


Mechanics of continuous media. Foundations of elasticity with applica- 
tion to theory of beams, plates, and shells. Hydrodynamics of viscous and 
nonviscous fluids. Supersonic flow and shock wave propagation. Boundary 
layer theory. Lubrication theory. Prerequisite: Physics 601 or the equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Electromagnetic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. I,S 


Theory of electromagnetism; static and time-varying fields; propagation, 
reflection, and refraction of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601 or the equivalent; Physics 416 or the equivalent. 


605. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


The fundamentals of classical thermodynamics, including the first and 
second laws, thermodynamic potentials, conditions for equilibrium, properties 
of gases; thermodynamics of electromagnetic systems, and a brief treatment 
of kinetic theory including Maxwell’s velocity distribution law, viscosity, and 
diffusion. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 301 or the equivalent. 


607. Statistical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Fundamentals of classical and quantum statistical methods and the ap- 
plication to physical systems. The statistical basis of entropy; the specific 
heats of gases and crystals; electronic phenomena in metals; super-fluidity; 
black-body radiation; and other applications to atomic and nuclear physics. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


611. Advanced Optics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The electromagnetic theory of optical phenomena in discontinuous, iso- 
tropic, and anisotropic media. Prerequisite: Physics 608. (Offered in 1961-62 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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612. Atomic Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the atom and atomic spectra from the quantum mechanical 
viewpoint including the hydrogen atom, perturbation method, complex atoms, 
transition probabilities, angular momentum operators, multiplet structure of 
energy levels, fine structure and electron spin. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308 or the equivalent; Physics 311. 


614. Molecular Structure. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The quantum mechanical theory of valence; the hydrogen molecule ion, 
molecular orbitals for diatomic molecules; the hydrogen molecule; coulombic 
and exchange integrals; Pauli exclusion principle and the covalent bond; 
hybrid atomic orbitals; general molecular orbital method. Prerequisite: 
Physics 612. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Physics of the Solid State. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the electrical, magnetic, thermal, and mechanical properties 
of crystalline solids. Lattice energy of ionic crystals, lattice vibrations, 
dielectric phenomena, luminescence and phosphorescence, electron theory of 
metals, band theory, semi-conductors, low temperature behavior of solids. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 405 or the equivalent; Physics 220 or the 
equivalent. 


618. Nuclear Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Application of quantum mechanics to nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Physics 623, 625, or the equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


623. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. S 


Foundations of quantum mechanics; theories of Heisenberg and De Broglie 
with applications especially to nuclear physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
602 or the equivalent; Physics 601, 612, 625. 


624. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A continuation of Physics 623. A postulational development of the foun- 
dations of quantum mechanics; classical foundations, Hamiltonian formalism, 
canonical transformations, representation and expansion theory, relativistic- 
quantum mechanics, quantum electrodynamics, quantum field theory, funda- 
mental particles, meson field theories, and high energy phenomena. Prereq- 
uisite: Physics 623. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


625. Nuclear Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Properties of fundamental particles; theory of simple nuclear models; 
scattering, spins, magnetic moments and cross sections; alpha, beta, and 
gamma decay; detection, measurement, and production of nuclear particles; 
nuclear spectroscopy; interactions of nuclear radiations with matter; nuclear 
reactions; high energy nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 
601; Physics 311 or the equivalent. 


627. Relativity. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Special relativity and its application to covariant formulations of mechan- 
ics and electrodynamics. Theory of general relativity including development 
of necessary tensor calculus and non-Euclidean geometry. Predictions of 
general relativity and experimental tests of theory; cosmological problems 
and unified field theories. Prerequisites: Physics 601, 603. (Offered in 
1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


631. Quantum Theory of Solids. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Development of solid state theory from the basic theory of quantum 
mechanics. Theory of perfect and imperfect crystal lattices. Interaction of 
electromagnetic radiation with non-conducting crystals. Electrons in perfect 
erystal lattices. Theory of metallic cohesion. Transport phenomena. Elec- 
tric and magnetic properties of solids. Semiconductors, superconductors, 
superfluids. Prerequisite: Physics 617. 
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633. Experimental Physics. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, 8S 


Experiments in atomic, nuclear, and solid state physics, designed to com- 
plement theory courses in these fields and to prepare the student for experi- 
mental research in physics. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


661. Radiological Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Interaction of radiation with matter, health physics and radiation protec- 
tion, reactor sources of radiation, shield design. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308; Nuclear Engineering 401 or Physics 311. 


663. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Mathematical theory of the diffusion and slowing down of neutrons in the 
homogeneous nuclear reactor without reflector and with reflector. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 308, 601 or registration therein; Physics 312. 


664. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 668. The steady state and transient behavior 
of the heterogeneous reactor. Theory of reactor control. Special mathemat- 
ical methods in reactor analysis. Extensive problem work to illustrate the 
applications of the theory. Prerequisites: Mathematics 602 or registration 
therein; Physics 668. 


665. Theory of Accelerators. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Description and classification of accelerators. Cockcraft-Walton acceler- 
ators, electrostatic generators; linear accelerators; theory of magnetic focus- 
ing; cyclotron; theory of electrostatic focusing; stability conditions, betatron; 
synchrocyclotron; synchrotron; low energy pulse devices; energy measurement 
and control; instrumentation and techniques; reactions; radiological safety. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 311. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Individual problems not related to thesis. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Plant Sciences 


Professor D. W. Rosberg, 

Professors T. C. Cartwright, W. C. Hall, H. E. Joham, R. G. Reeves, G. M. 
Watkins; Associate Professors L. S. Bird, W. W. Heck, H. C. Lane*, W. H. 
Thames, Jr.; Assistant Professors L. J. Ashworth, Jr., M. C. Futrell, 

N. A. MeNiel, C. S. Miller, J. D. Smith, J. D. Williams 


GENETICS SECTION 


301. Genetics. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S + 


Fundamental principles of genetics: variation, heredity, the physical basis 
of Mendelian inheritance, the expression and interaction of genes, linkage, 
sex linkage, and mutation. Laboratory includes demonstrations of Mendelian 
ratios with Drosophila and an introduction to biometrical methods. Prereq- 
uisite: Biology 101 or 107. 


304. Plant Breeding. (3-2). Credit 4. II t 


The improvement of crops by hydridization and selection. Special breed- 
ing methods and techniques applicable to naturally self-pollinated, cross- 
pollinated, and asexually reproduced plants. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 
(Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


306. Animal Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II t 


Genetics as applied to the problems of the animal breeder. Genetic and 
phenotypic effects of selection. Comparison of various selection methods 


*On leave of absence from 7-1-61 to 6-30-62. 
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such as mass selection, family selection, progeny and sib testing. Selection 
indexes. Systems of mating such as grading, cross-breeding, inbreeding, 
linebreeding, outbreeding, and random mating. Genetic analysis of pedigrees. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


406. ‘Statistics. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S Tt 


A study of the binomial distribution and application; chi-square analysis; 
central tendencies; measures of dispersion; elementary sampling and sampling 
distributions; tests of hypotheses; measures of relationship; analysis of var- 
iance. Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. 


Poultry Science 414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I 7 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced study of genetics with special attention focused on the evidence 
supporting the principles of heredity. Development of fundamental concepts 
including dominance, the chromosome theory of heredity and linkage, sexuality, 
mutation and position effect, the gene concept and extra nuclear inheritance. 
Prerequisites: Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


604. Genetics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Inheritance studies principally with Drosophilia including laboratory 
techniques and methods. Arranged to complement Genetics 603 and required 
for genetics majors. 


605. Statistics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Analysis of variance, covariance analysis, multiple regression, introduc- 
tion to experimental designs. Prerequisite: Genetics 406. 


606. Biometry. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Methods of constructing and analyzing designs for experimental investiga- 
tions. Simple and partial confounded factorial designs; treatment of missing 
data. Prerequisite: Genetics 605. 


612. Plant Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Specialized study of genetics as related to plant breeding. Emphasis 
is placed on quantitative inheritance, heterosis, selection, ploidy, reproductive 
systems and the processing of quantitative data. Prerequisites: Genetics 
304, 406, 603. 


616. Animal Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The specialized study of animal genetics and population genetics especially 
as related to the improvement of herds, flocks or other groups within a species. 
Emphasis is placed on causes of change in gene frequency, methods of 
selection, systems of mating and heterosis; the inter-relationship among these 
forces and their measurement. Prerequisites: Genetics 306, 406, 603. 


620. Cytogenetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of correlated genetical and cytological phenomena. Prerequi- 
sites: Biology 615; Genetics 301. 


623. Special Topics in Genetics. Credit 1 to 3. I 


Content of this course will depend upon the interest of the students and 
the specialty of the instructor. Lecturers who have attained distinction in 
genetics or related fields will conduct this course. 


624. Statistical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Probability as applied to genetic systems; the derivation of genetic ex- 
pectations; the theory of inbreeding; estimation and testing of genetic param- 
eters; statistical aspects of quantitative inheritance; the partition of variance; 
covariances among relatives; mathematical models for quantitative inher- 
itance. Prerequisites: Genetics 406, 603; approval of the instructor. (Of- 
fered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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625. Speciation. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic and environmental forces which operate in species 
formation together with a critical examination and comparison of the more 
important current explanations of speciation. Prerequisites: Biology 349; 
Genetics 301. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


628. Animal Breeding. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the current status of 
knowledge in the field of animal breeding through a critical survey of the 
literature. Emphasis is given papers dealing with problems of breeding for 
quantitative traits of economic importance in farm animals including beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, poultry, sheep, and swine. Considerable attention is 
focused on methods which have been used or are available for use in studying 
animal breeding problems. Prerequisite: Genetics 616. (Offered in 1961-62 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A study of the genetic control of cellular metabolism and a theoretical 
consideration of the mechanism of gene action. A consideration of nutrition 
and the genetic capacity for biosynthesis, gene-enzyme relationships, pleio- 
tropism, plasmagenes, and the chemical nature of the agents of heredity. 
Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or Chemistry 227; Genetics 
301. 


633. Forest Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Specialized study of genetics as applied to forest trees; forest genetics, 
forest tree improvement and forest tree breeding, with emphasis on genetics 
of conifers, especially pines. Fundamental and applied phases are included. 
Prerequisites: Genetics 603; approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1962-63 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


634. Forest Genetics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Methods and techniques in forest genetics, forest tree breeding; crossing, 
grafting, air layering, field layouts, seed handling, greenhouse techniques. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 633. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Technical research problems subject to approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Prerequisite: Genetics 603. 


Poultry Science 613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY SECTION 


301. Plant Pathology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the fundamental principles of plant pathology, includ- 
ing diagnosis, cause, and control of plant diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 
LOT S206: 


302. Plant Disease Diagnosis. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A practice course designed to give the student experience in diagnosing 
plant disease problems. All categories of plant diseases will be studied. Pre- 
requisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or approval of the instructor. 


313. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general course dealing with the principal life processes of the higher 
plants, with particular emphasis on the influence of environmental factors on 
the processes and development of crop plants. Prerequisites: Biology 101; 
Chemistry 102 or 104. 
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314. Principles of Plant Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


A more advanced and detailed study of the physiology of green plants 
than Plant Physiology and Pathology 313, with emphasis on nitrogen metab- 
olism, respiration, mineral nutrition, photosynthesis, and growth. Prerequi- 
sites: Chemistry 281; Physics 218; Plant Physiology and Pathology 318. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Plant Metabolism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Photosynthesis and respiration are discussed in detail, including the history 
and recent developments in these fields. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314, or Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 and approval of in- 
structor. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A general course in the physiological activities of fungi, including growth 
and development, mineral nutrition, carbon and vitamin nutrition, the chem- 
istry of metabolic products, fungicides, and the physiology of parasitism and 
resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314. (Offered 
in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Quantitative Plant Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods employed in the various types of physiological investigations and 
the interpretation of results obtained by them. Prerequisite: Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 314. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


611. Plant Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course deals with the inorganic nutrition of plants. It includes solute 
absorption, accumulation and translocation; growth of plants in artificial 
media; physiological roles of various elements in the plant, and biochemical 
problems associated with salt absorption. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


612. Phytohormones and Plant Growth Regulators. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course includes material on the classification, properties, and action 
of naturally occurring plant hormones as well as a discussion of the synthetic 
growth regulators. Material is included on practical application and uses of 
phytohormones and growth regulators. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


613. Plant Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A course dealing with the growth, differentiation, and development of 
higher plants. A comprehensive study of vernalization and photoperiodism 
is included as well as a discussion of the influences of water relations, mineral 
nutrition, and hormones on the developmental cycle. Consideration is also 
given to differentiation within the plant as related to such qualities as winter 
hardiness and drought resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1962-638 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


616. Methods in Plant Pathology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A presentation of the methods by which plant diseases are identified and 
investigated. Emphasis is placed on preparation for research work in plant 
pathology. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Parasitism in Plant Disease. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A critical presentation of the literature on the invasion of plant tissues 
by parasitic bacteria, fungi, and nematodes. Mechanisms of host defense are 
examined. Processes are illustrated in the laboratory through the study of 
histological preparations and by experimentation. Prerequisite: Plant Phys- 
iology and Pathology 301. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 
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618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A detailed study of bacterial diseases of fruit and vegetable crops, field 
crops and ornamental plants, with special emphasis upon the nature of the 
disease, dissemination of the pathogen and methods of control. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1962-63 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Lecture presentation and discussion of the nature and properties of plant 
viruses. Methods of virus transmission, host plant reactions to viruses, sero- 
logical reactions, and methods of purification of viruses for examination under 
the electron microscope, and the study of economically important plant virus 
diseases and their control. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 
301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


621. Plant Parasitic Nematodes. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The morphology, identification, and biology of plant parasitic nematodes; 
the damage they cause; methods of control. Non-plant-pathogenic nematodes 
commonly found in the soil will be studied also. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the instructor. 


622. Plant Nematology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Advanced study of the principal groups of plant parasitic nematodes, with 
emphasis on methods used in research. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 621. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


623. Diseases of Field Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An intensive study of both the fundamental and the practical aspects of 
the more important and representative diseases of field crops. The plant 
disease problems peculiar to extensive cultivation methods will be stressed. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 


624. Diseases of Fruits, Vegetables, and Ornamentals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Identification and control of the important diseases of fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental crops in Texas. Consideration will also be given to diseases of 
major berry crops and pecans. Various diseases and types of decay affecting 
products in shipment and storage will be studied. Each student will be 
required to carry out an inoculation-isolation exercise employing a bacterial 
or fungus pathogen. A virus inoculation exercise will be done by students 
working in pairs. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. (Of- 
fered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Reports and discussions of topics of current interest in plant physiology 
and plant pathology, including reviews of literature on selected subjects. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314 or the equivalent (for 
physiology), 301 or the equivalent (for pathology). 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Original investigations in support of thesis or dissertation. 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). 

Credit 3. I 

See Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition for a full description of 
this course. 
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Department of Poultry Science 


Professor J. H. Quisenberry, 
Professors J. R. Couch, W. F. Krueger; Associate Professor T. M. Ferguson; 
Assistant Professors R. L. Atkinson, R. E. Davies, R. C. 
Fanguy, F. A. Gardner, C. B. Ryan 


201. Poultry Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


The breeds and types of poultry, culling poultry for egg production, 
incubation, brooding and feeding for growth and egg production, winter and 
summer management, housing and hygiene, preparing poultry for market, 
methods of marketing, practical application of these subjects to farm condi- 
tions. The practice consists of the identification of breeds and varieties, 
judging poultry for egg production, plans for poultry farms and poultry 
houses, identification of feeds, and formulation of poultry rations. 


303. Turkey Production. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Varieties of turkeys; breeding practices; management and feeding; incu- 
bation practices; management of poults from hatching to market; special 
turkey marketing practices; sanitation and disease prevention with special 
reference to turkeys. 


308. Hatchery Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Commercial hatching in America, early commercial hatcheries, expansion, 
types of hatchery enterprise, related activities, localization of hatchery busi- 
ness, how and where to start, hatchery building, inside arrangement, ventila- 
tion, heat and temperature control, hatchery equipment, types of incubators; 
hatchery flock improvement, study of the National Poultry and Turkey Im- 
provement Plans, sanitation, incubation practices, prices and hatchery costs. 
Trends in size of hatcheries and causes. Practice consists of culling and 
blood testing hatchery flocks, setting eggs in incubator, fumigating and disin- 
pune incubator, candling hatching eggs, pedigreeing and judging baby 
chicks. 


309. Broiler Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of modern commercial broiler production including type of birds 
required for successful broiler operation; the importance of such factors as 
body conformation, rate of growth, feathering, livability, uniformity, and feed 
efficiency; housing and equipment requirements for brooding, advantages 
of different brooding and management systems; disease hazards; a study of 
cost factors such as feed, chick, labor, medication, and overhead; methods 
of marketing broilers; methods of financing broiler operations; integration 
in the broiler industry. Practice involves the design, setting up and con- 
ducting broiler tests for evaluation of modern strains, feeds, and management 
practices. At the end of the tests the birds will be graded, dressed, and 
production costs calculated. 


401. Management and Selection. (1-2). Credit 2. II + 


How to select breeding males and females; culling the farm flock; plan- 
ning a poultry program for a community with emphasis on good management 
and soundness of health; how to plan and manage county poultry shows. A 
thorough study of the National Poultry Improvement Plans, with enough 
practice work in selecting and testing to qualify students for official Plan 
participation. 


403. Judging. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The judging of standard breeds and varieties; special instructions for 
judges; methods of fitting and showing birds; types of shows and show man- 
agement; a study of standard disqualifications and their application to various 
selection standards; grading of live and dressed market poultry, and of market 
eggs. Practice work consists of judging classes for production and for market 
quality. Several small poultry shows will be judged, and visits made to egg 
and poultry processing plants and farms of poultry breeders. 
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407. Technology and Marketing of Poultry and Poultry Products. (2-2). 
Credit 3. I 


A study of the U.S.D.A. grades of eggs, and of live and dressed poultry; 
preparing poultry for market—killing, dressing, chilling, and packaging; 
eandling; grading, and packing shell eggs; drying and freezing eggs; storage 
problems and techniques with special emphasis on maintenance of quality 
during storage; planning poultry and egg plant layouts with special emphasis 
on meeting U.S.D.A. requirements for sanitation; a study of commercial egg 
and poultry plants and their operation; newer developments in packaging and 
merchandising poultry and eggs; effects of feed upon quality and quality 
retention; a careful study of regulations governing the grading and inspec- 
tion of poultry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, with special emphasis 
on inspection for wholesomeness. 


411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I + 


The history of poultry nutrition, a short study of the chemical composi- 
tion of carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins, and mineral mixtures as found 
in poultry feeds. Composition, functions, sources, and care of vitamins com- 
monly required for efficient poultry feeding. A study of the nutritive value 
of the different grains, roughages, mill feeds, and protein concentrates used 
in poultry nutrition. Practice work in the analysis of feedstuffs, the formula- 
tion of poultry rations, and diagnosis of lack of essentials in poultry rations. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 2238, 231. 


414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I 7 


The basic principles of poultry breeding. The inheritance of characters 
of economic importance. The records essential for a sound breeding program; 
the selection of breeders on the basis of records and standardbred charac- 
teristics. Practice includes taking records on the breeding birds, interpreting 
the records, and the techniques involved in pedigree breeding. Prerequisite: 
Genetics 301. 


481. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Extensive review of the literature on poultry problems. The student will 
be required to prepare and present to the class comprehensive reviews of the 
literature on various phases of poultry science. Each student will be assigned 
a certain number of technical journals for current reporting to the seminar 
group. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


482. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Continuation of Poultry Science 481. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed study of a selected problem not covered by other courses in the 
Department of Poultry Science. The content of the course would be adapted 
to the interest and needs of the students. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Principles and Practices of Incubation. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the developmental stages of the chick during incubation. 
Correlation of development with genetic and environmental factors. Study 
of the fundamental principles underlying successful artificial incubation of 
eges. Relation of egg characters to hatchability. Effects of pre-incubation 
treatment on hatchability of chicken and turkey eggs. Control of disease 
during the incubation process. Relation of maternal diet to embryonic 
development and hatchability of the chick. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 
308 or equivalent. 


604. Principles of Brooding and Rearing. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of principles involved in brooding poultry. Relative cost and 
efficiency of different brooding and rearing methods. Relation of brooding 
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practice to growth, livability, and subsequent adult performance. Such factors 
as diet, levels of protein, minerals, vitamins, medicants and growth stimulants 
are analyzed in relation to growth, livability, malformations, and feed effi- 
ciency. Physiological factors such as temperature control mechanisms and 
hormones are covered. Research methodology and thorough literature review 
are stressed. Prerequisites: Poultry Science 201 and 303 or equivalent. 


609. Avian Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of basic physiological principles pertaining specifically to the 
avian species. The chicken will be used as the laboratory animal. The vascu- 
lar, digestive, neural, respiratory and reproductive systems will be stressed. 
Prerequisites: Biology 488; approval of instructor. 


611. Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of egg quality and of egg quality maintenance. Effects of 
storage on egg and meat quality. The latest methods of processing eggs 
and poultry; feeding of market birds to improve grade; costs of production 
for various areas, and for various sized flocks and methods of management; 
planning optimum sized units for economical production. Prerequisites: Agri- 
cultural Economics 314 or equivalent; Poultry Science 407 or the equivalent. 


612. Laboratory Problems in Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. 
(0-3). Credit 1. II 


A survey of improved methods of processing poultry and eggs. Certain 
selected modern processing plants will be visited and a study made of oper- 
ating methods. Students may assist with experimental work in progress on 
poultry and egg processing and storage. Laboratory comparisons of various 
methods of fattening and their effects on market and storage quality of fowl. 
Effects of temperature and methods of dressing on market and storage 
quality. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 611 or registration therein. 


613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


An advanced and specialized study of poultry breeding and genetics 
covering such areas as causation, interrelations among traits, effective 
size of populations, methods of measuring genetic improvement, the heterosis 
concept, measures of general and specific combinability, and genetic homeo- 
stasis. Efficiency of various systems of breeding poultry will be analyzed. 
Scientific journals and technical literature will be reviewed. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301 and Poultry Science 414 or the equivalent. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Intensive review and reporting of literature on poultry feeding, breeding, 
incubation, marketing, and management problems. Development of familiar- 
ity not only with literature but with organizations, agencies, and personnel 
working with poultry problems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. May 
be repeated as many semesters as desired but maximum of two credits allowed 
toward Master’s degree. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


An intensive study of newer principles and methods in the various spe- 
cialized fields of poultry science—breeding, nutrition, market technology. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Intensive study of research methods and techniques in poultry breeding, 
nutrition, physiology, physical aspects of marketing, or poultry products 
technology. Students will be required to carry out some experimental projects 
in one of these fields. Reviews of specific literature, collection, analysis, 
and presentation of experimental data will be stressed. Designed for thesis 
and dissertation credit. 
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Department of Range and Forestry 


Professor C. L. Leinweber, 
Professors R. A. Darrow, O. E. Sperry; Associate Professors F. W. Gould, 
W. G. McCully, R. R. Rhodes; Assistant Professors D. L. Huss, W. J. Waldrip 


102. Introduction to Range and Forestry. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A brief survey of the fields of forestry and range management including 
the history, resources, policies, organization, industries, employment, educa- 
tion and research pertaining to the respective professions. One field trip into 
the forest is required. 


202. Range Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Native forage plants of the ranges of the United States. Determination, 
distribution, ecology, and economic value, especially in Texas are considered. 
Poisonous plants and range practices to avoid livestock losses are included. 
Prerequisite: Biology 102 or the equivalent. 


203. Dendrology. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees and shrubs of the coniferous group 
(Gymnosperms). Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


204. Dendrology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees of the hardwood group (Angiosperms) ; 
as well as the shrubs and other woody plants associated with woodlands and 
commercial forests. Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


301. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 33 


An analysis of habitat factors as they influence plant growth. Attention 
is given plant succession, competition and distribution of plants in relation 
to the environment. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


303. Agrostology. (2-3). Credit 3. I i 


A fundamental study of grasses, especially those of economic importance 
in Texas. A study of the characteristics of the various genera and species 
of grasses, their identification, distribution, propagation, improvement, and 
management with particular reference to their use and value in Texas ranges 
and pastures. Prerequisite: Biology 102 or equivalent. 


304. Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A technical course dealing with problems met in managing native range 
lands, including a study of grazing regions, and the problems of each; revege- 
tation of range lands; maintenance of production; utilization of range forage; 
and range livestock mangement as it affects vegetation. Field trips. Pre- 
requisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303. 


308. Forest Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of the principles and problems involved in the management 
of forest stands for multiple use of timber, forage, wildlife, and watershed 
protection; the application of tree and log measurements to the principal 
forest products; and the preservation of wood products for farm and ranch 
use. Field trips. 


309. Silvics and Silviculture. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the factors of site, their influence on tree growth and recipro- 
cal effect on site; silvicultural cutting systems, cultural operations, and the 
silvicultural characteristics of the more important commercial species of the 
South and Southwest. Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 308. 


310. Forest Products and Utilization. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Utilization of the products of farm woodlots, woodlands and commercial 
forests; the manufacture and utilization of lumber, timber, and other wooden 
products, including mechanical properties, and lumber grades. Also the iden- 
tification of certain woods important in agricultural and commercial enter- 
prises of the South and Southwest. Field trips. 
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401. Range Improvement and Maintenance. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A general course for students not majoring in range management. Native 
forage and poisonous plants on the ranges of Texas. Evaluation and analysis 
of range lands, grazing systems, livestock handling problems, physiology of 
plant responses to grazing and range management, range condition classifica- 
tion. Field trips. 


409. Advanced Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


A technical course dealing with the more advanced problems in managing 
native range lands. Special attention will be given to the study of the 
development of the range industry, cost of production, range land utilization, 
grazing systems, range trend, and condition classes. Field trips. Prerequi- 
site: Range and Forestry 304. 


411. Field Range Management. Credit 2 or 3. S i? 


A semi-technical summer field course in which emphasis is placed upon 
identification of important range plants; determination of vegetation types, 
subtypes, forage utilization values, range condition classes, mapping; brush 
eradication and control, and proper distribution of livestock. A summer field 
course primarily for county agricultural agents and vocational agricultural 
teachers, others by approval of instructor. 


412. Range Management Practices. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Livestock management as related to utilization of range lands; range 
and ranch management planning; evaluation and survey of forage resource; 
economic principles associated with range livestock management. Prerequi- 
site: Range and Forestry 304 or 401. 


485. Range Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 7 


Individual study and research upon a selected range problem approved by 
instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Range Research Methods. Credit 2. I 


A study of research methods in range management and related subjects. 
A review of scientific investigation in the field and analysis of results. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate majors in range and forestry. 


606. Range Economics. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Range management practices, land utilization, and ranch operation as 
they affect economics of livestock industry and the nation. Prerequisite: 
Graduate majors and minors in range and forestry. 


607. Vegetation Influences. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Interrelationships between ecological factors and vegetation, influence of 
forest and range vegetation on watershed management and soil conservation. 
Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


609. Plant and Range Ecology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of plant communities, successions, and the effect of 
various degrees of utilization in vegetation types and edaphic factors. Pre- 
requisite: Range and Forestry 301 or equivalent. (Offered in 1962-63 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


610. Range Grasses and Grasslands. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of range grasses as applied to utilization and sustained produc- 
tion. The ecological characteristics and geographical features of the native 
grasslands. Ecological principles as applied to range problems. Individual 
problems to be assigned. Prerequisites: Range and Forestry 301, 3038; 
approval of Head of Department. 
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611. Control of Noxious Range Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An advanced study of native and naturalized noxious and poisonous plants 
on Texas ranges that are detrimental to good management practices. Their 
distribution, reproduction, dissemination, and methods and practices of control 
will be stressed in relation to conservation and economic importance. Field 
trips to be arranged. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Range Management Practices, Policies, and Administration. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


Advanced studies dealing with technical range management problems, 
social and economic background of legislation, and policies developed in the 
acquisition and administration of national, state, and private range properties. 
Field trips to be arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 409 or equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Current scientific work in range management and related subjects in 
American and foreign fields. Prerequisite: Majors and minors in range and 
forestry. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course designed for investigations not included in the student’s research 
for thesis or dissertation. Problems may be selected in applied ecology, range 
management, or forestry. Lectures, conferences, field work, reports. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate majors or minors in range and forestry. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate major in 
range and forestry. 


Department of Soil and Crop Sciences 


Professor W. O. Trogdon, 
Professors H. T. Blackhurst, M. E. Bloodworth, F. R. Brison, M. S. Brown, 
L. C. Coffey, A. F. DeWerth, J. F. Fudge, H. E. Hampton, E. C. Holt, G. W. 
Kunze, T. E. McAfee, R. C. Potts; Associate Professors E. E. Burns, A. G. 
Caldwell, F. L. Fisher, C. L. Godfrey, H. C. Mohr, R. D. Staten, J. B. Storey, 
EK. L. Whiteley; Assistant Professors J. E. Endrizzi, J. F. Mills, 
P, E. Pawlisch, J. D. Smith; Instructors-J..R. Justin, D: Av Pate 


AGRONOMY SECTION 


105. Fundamentals of Crop Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification and distribution of farm crops; importance of good varieties 
and good seed; crop improvement; preparation of the seed bed; commercial 
fertilizers; manures and lime; seeding practices; crop tillage; harvesting; 
meadow and pasture management; weeds; crop rotation; diseases and insect 
enemies. 


301. Soil Science. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A basic course in soil science which deals with the principles of soil 
chemistry, physics, microbiology, fertility, and pedology. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102 or 104. 


305. Seed Technology and Commercial Grading. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of the important crop seeds with emphasis on harvesting, clean- 
ing, and storage as they influence quality of planting seed. The grading of 
grain, cotton and hay according to Federal standards. Prerequisites: Agron- 
omy 105; Biology 101. 


306. Grain and Fiber Crops. (3-2). Credit 4. I 


_A study of the geographical distribution, classification, physiology, 
principles of production, and use of the grain and fiber crops. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 
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308. Forage Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


The production, utilization, and identification of the major forage crop 
plants with emphasis on adapted species and varieties for the Southwest. 
Prerequisites: Agronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 


310. Soil Morphology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Field study of the morphological features of the soil profile in relation 
to soil utilization and management. Soil development, classification, and 
mapping are also covered. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


318. Soil Conservation. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A course dealing with the importance of soil conservation from the stand- 
point of different soil types in the agricultural regions of Texas and the United 
States. Conservation methods are presented according to climatic regions, 
cropping systems, topographic locations, and other influencing factors. Field 
practice in the making of a map of a farm, its soil, and a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for soil conservation. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


413. Soil and Crop Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II zt 


A study of the special problems in the utilization and management of soils 
and crops under varying soil and climatic conditions. Independent work 
in solving current agronomic problems in different parts of the Southwest 
required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; senior classification. 


417. Pasture Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 7 


Adaptation and mangement of native and introduced pasture plants; their 
establishment, production, utilization, and maintenance in permanent and 
temporary pastures. Field trips are required. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


422. Soil Conditions and Plant Growth. (3-4). Credit 4. I, S + 


The chemical, biological, and physical processes, activities, and conditions 
in soils as they influence plant growth. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; 
approval of the instructor. 


426. Fertilizer Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the problems of the manufacture, storage, and application of 
commercial fertilizers, including a limited number of required field trips to 
various types of fertilizer plants. Prerequisites: Agronomy 3801; 14 hours 
of chemistry and/or physics. 


428. Turf Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of the fundamental and special problems in the establishment, 
utilization, and management of turf grasses under varying use conditions. 
Field trips are required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 3138. 


445. Soil Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


A study of the fundamentals of soil physics and their application to the 
solution of problems in crop production, irrigation, and engineering. Pre- 
requisites: Nine hours of soils and physics, with a minimum of three hours 
of each (may include soil mechanics). 


481. Agronomy Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 

The preparation and presentation by the students of papers on pertinent 
agronomic topics. Required of all agronomy majors in their last semester. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in agronomy. 
485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, § 


A course for advanced undergraduates to permit field or laboratory in- 
vestigation or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. 
Prerequisites: Ten hours of junior and senior agronomy. 

Genetics 304. Plant Breeding. (3-2). Credit 4. II T 


See the Genetics Section of the Department of Plant Sciences for a full 
description of this course. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Grain and Cereal Crops. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
An advanced study of grain and cereal ecology, utilization, physiology and 


morphology, including a critical review of world literature reporting recent 
investigations in this field. 


602. Forage Crops. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
An advanced study of forage production, utilization, ecology, physiology, 
and morphology. Factors affecting initiation of regrowth and seed and forage 


quality. It includes a review of world literature reporting recent investiga- 
tions in this field. 


605. Pedology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An advanced study of the development, morphology, constitution, and 
classification of soils. 


617. Advanced Soil Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

The physical constitution and properties of soil, including consistence and 
structure, aeration, soil water, and thermal relationships. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 445 or the equivalent and a two-semester course in physics. (Of- 
fered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


618. Advanced Soil Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A course designed to familiarize the student with the more difficult 
problems of soil analysis and the interpretation of the data. Prerequisite: 
Agronomy 422. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


624. Physical Chemistry of Soils. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The physical chemistry of clay minerals and the inorganic and organic 
soil colloids. Prerequisites: Agronomy 617, 618; Chemistry 323, 324. (Of- 
fered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


626. Soil Mineralogy. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of the crystal structures and properties of the more important 
agricultural and industrial clays combined with identification techniques 
involving X-rays, differential thermal analysis, and electron microscopy. 
(Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


627. Soil Fertility Relationships. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


An advanced study of the concepts and approximations that have been 
used to describe the relationships between nutrient supplies and plant re- 
sponses, and the techniques of applying this information in the solution of 
problems. Prerequisites: Agronomy 422 and Plant Physiology and Pathology 
314, or registration therein. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) , 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. JI, II 


A seminar for graduate students and staff members in soils and crops. 
Presentation and discussion of special topics and research data in the field of 
agronomy. Participation is required of all graduate students in agronomy. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Advanced problems in some phase of agronomy not directly related to 
the thesis or dissertation. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Investigations leading to the thesis or dissertation. 


Genetics 612. Plant Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


See the Genetics Section of the Department of Plant Sciences for a full 
description of this course. 
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FLORICULTURE SECTION 


206. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the identification and appreciation of woody plants 
commonly grown in nurseries and used in landscape plantings. Prerequisite: 
Biology 101. 


207. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Floriculture 206 emphasizing the identification and 
appreciation of woody and herbaceous ornamental plants and their use in 
landscape plantings. Prerequisite: Floriculture 206. 


319. Exotic Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of the new, unusual, and rare ornamental plants, with 
emphasis on the exotic plants of the tropic and subtropic zones of the world 
including their identification, use, and adaptation to both outdoor and indoor 
landscape developments. Prerequisite: Floriculture 207. 


327. Principles of Floriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of the specialized management techniques and the application of 
scientific developments to the practices involved in the operation of modern 
nurseries, greenhouses, garden centers, flower shops, and other operations 
devoted to the production and marketing of ornamental plants. 


424. Propagation of Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


A scientific study of plant propagation with special emphasis on the 
anatomical and physiological considerations involved and their importance 
to the highly technical procedures required in modern commercial propagation. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 313. 


425. Landscape Maintenance and Construction. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The principles and practices involved in grading, drainage, and construc- 
tion of landscaped areas including the preparation of specifications and cost 
estimating, soil preparation, planting and transplanting operations, control 
of plant pests, scientific pruning methods, and arboriculture. Prerequisite: 
Floriculture 207. 


429. Nursery and Greenhouse Crops. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


The application of basic scientific developments to the principles and 
practices involved in the production, harvesting, grading, and distribution 
of plants grown in modern nurseries, greenhouses, and other forcing structures. 
Prerequisites: Floriculture 327; Plant Physiology and Pathology 318. 


432. Homesite Floriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S 


The application of floriculture and landscape horticulture to modern 
living. A survey course open to all college students. The objectives of the 
course are to help future homeowners with an understanding of the landscape 
arrangement of the home grounds, their proper maintenance and development 
including the use of plants and flowers in the home. Not open to majors in 
floriculture. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


Special problems in floricultural production and marketing and in land- 
scape horticulture. May be repeated for additional credit when less 
than four credits have been earned. Prerequisites: Senior classification; 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


609. Taxonomy of Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Specialized study of the genera, species, varieties, and clons of woody 
and herbaceous ornamental plants including identification, form, structure, 
and uses and their adaptability to the climatic conditions of the Southwest. 
Specific problems with these plants will be studied under field conditions. 
Emphasis on the taxonomy, physiology, and anatomy of these plants. 
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610. Tropical Foliage Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


An intensive study of the rare and exotic plants of tropical and subtropical 
regions of the world including the identification, adaptation, cultural require- 
ments, propagation, and economic importance. Specific problems in taxono- 
my, physiology, and anatomy of these plants. 


615. Greenhouse Problem Diagnosis. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Instruction in the diagnosis of routine problems encountered in the man- 
agement and maintenance of greenhouse facilities and the problems involved 
in the propagation, care, and analysis of plants grown in greenhouses for 
scientific investigations. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or a disserta- 
tion. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


HORTICULTURE SECTION 


201. General Horticulture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey of the general field of horticulture; the growth and fruiting 
habits of horticultural plants; a study of the principles and practices of pro- 
pagation, including seedage, cuttage, graftage, and special methods; a study of 
the planting, care, culture, harvesting, handling, and utilization of fruit and 
vegetable crops. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


311. Processing Horticultural Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 5 


A study of the principles and practices of canning, quick freezing, dehy- 
dration, pickling, and juice manufacture of fruits and vegetables. Funda- 
mental concepts of the various techniques of preparation, processing, pack- 
aging, and use of additives will be given. Field trips to commercial process- 
ing plants will be made. 


319. Orchard Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Study of orchard practices including soils and sites, planting, cultivation, 
pruning, spraying, harvesting, temperature relations, water relations, and se- 
lection of varieties. Prerequisite: Horticulture 201. 


322. Vegetable Crops Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The principles of vegetable crop production will be covered. The factors 
of climate, soil, crop rotation, variety, plant growing, transplanting, planting, 
irrigation and drainage, weed control, insect and disease control, harvesting, 
marketing, storage, and special cultural practices will be considered. All of 
the major vegetable crops will be discussed with reference to these factors. 


418. Nut Culture. (1-3). Credit 2. II t 


Importance of nut crops, emphasis on pecan; problems of developing and 
maintaining pecan groves; developing native trees; study of varieties, fruit 
setting, soils, fertilizers, propagation methods, harvesting, handling, shelling, 
storage, and marketing the crop. Practice: Budding and grafting nursery 
stock, topworking native trees, storage and handling of budwood, examination 
of soils, spray application, visits to shelling plants. 


422. Citrus and Subtropical Fruits. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


A study of subtropical fruits, with attention to citrus fruits, figs, olives, 
avocados, and dates. Practice: Study of varieties of subtropical fruits and 
their products; propagation and care of the various subtropical fruits. 


426. Commercial Propagation. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


A study of principles and practices followed in the propagation of fruit 
trees. The course includes a study of graft union, congeniality between stocks 
and scions, adaptation of stocks to environment, and commercial propagation 
practices for important fruits. Practice includes special treatments for seeds, 
budding, grafting, and transplanting for important fruits. 


SOIL AND CROP SCIENCES 381 


434. Grading and Packing Vegetables. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A consideration of the factors of good quality in market vegetables. 
Standard grades and packages. Shipping methods. The relation of produc- 
tion methods to quality. Transit losses. The methods of marketing open- 
to the producer. Recent trends in marketing and packaging. 


444, Laboratory Examination of Processed Food. (1-3). Credit 2. II Tt 


Practice and theory in chemical, physical, microscopic, and microbiological 
methods of food analysis and interpretation of results. Federal and State 
regulations will be considered. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


446. Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Canning. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


An advanced course in pilot plant and laboratory operations pertaining 
to the production of canned fruits and vegetables. Prerequisite: Horticulture 
311. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II + 


Review of current experimental work in the field of horticulture, pre- 
sented by staff members, graduate and senior students. Required of all 
graduate and senior students in horticulture. 


485. Problems in Horticulture. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Special problems in fruit and vegetable crop production and processing. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Environmental Relations of Fruit Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

Water, soil, and temperature relations of fruit plants, and their modifica- 
tion by management practices will receive primary consideration. Specific 
problems of management will be studied under field conditions. 


602. Factors Influencing Fruit Production. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Responses of the principal fruit plants to pruning, differentiation of 
fruit buds, and internal and external factors influencing fruit setting will 
be considered in detail. The influence of growth regulators on fruit plants 
will receive special attention. Field and laboratory studies of important 
problems will receive considerable attention. 


603. Structure of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A consideration of the morphological and anatomical features of impor- 
tant families of vegetable plants and the relation of these features to growing 
practices and progressive improvements of the various plants. 


604. Physiology of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The topics of thermoperiodism, photoperiodism, nutrient deficiencies, 
water relations, temperature relations, fruit setting, growth, and seed germi- 
nation will be taken up for each of the major vegetable crops. The recent 
developments in the use of hormones and selective herbicides in vegetable 
production will be discussed. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


Intensive review and literature reporting on production and processing of 
horticultural crops. Development of familiarity with horticultural research 
literature, organizations, and personnel. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
tion. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, 8S 


A comprehensive review of fundamental principles in research and meth- 
ods employed in research. Practice in the various techniques which may be 
used in different investigations of horticultural problems. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, 8S 
Research in horticultural problems for thesis or dissertation. 
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Structural Mechanics 


468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Matrix algebra; basic structural principles; displacement analysis 
by the real-work, differential equation, Castigliano’s first theorem, and 
auxiliary-load methods. Analysis of statically indeterminate structures by 
the consistent-distortion method. Displacements of statically indeterminate 
structures. Treatment of beams, trusses, frames, and curved members. Pre- 
requisite: Aeronautical Engineering 304 or Civil Engineering 345. 


469. Analysis of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Displacement analysis by the moment-area, elastic, weights, conjugate 
beam, virtual work, and Williot-Mohr methods. Analysis of statically 
indeterminate structures by the three-moment theorem, least-work, elastic- 
center, column-analogy, slope-deflection, moment-distribution, and relax- 
ation methods. Treatment of beams, trusses, frames, and curved members. 
Prerequisite: Structural Mechanics 468. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Study of the analysis of stress and strain in two and three dimensions, 
equilibrium and compatability equations, strain energy methods, torsion of 
noncirecular sections, flexure, axially symmetric problems. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 601 or registration therein. 


602. Structural Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Primary buckling of centrally or eccentrically loaded columns; primary 
buckling of centrally loaded colums by torsion; built-up columns; lateral 
buckling of beams; buckling of rings. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
approval of the instructor. 


603. Theory of Plates and Shells. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

Small-deflection thin plate theory for plates of various shapes and 
support conditions; bending of anisotropic plates; plates under combined 
lateral loads and in-plane forces; large-deflection thin plate theory; theory 
of shells; stability of plates and shells. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601 or 
registration therein. 
604. Vectors and Tensors in Mechanics. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 

A unified study of continuous media using vectors and tensors. 


605. Flow and Fracture of Solids. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 

Study of deformation of solids; elastic, very viscous, and ideally plastic 
substances. Prerequisite: Structural Mechanics 601. 

606. Theory of Thermal Stresses. (4-0). Credit 4. II, § 

A basic study of heat conduction, thermoelasticity, and thermo- 
inelasticity as related to thermal stresses. Prerequisites: Structural 
Mechanics 601; aproval of the instructor. 

607. Matrix Methods of Structural Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 

A unified treatment of two- and three-dimensional frames by specialized 
matrix methods. Prerequisite: Structural Mechanics 468. 

608. Experimental Structural Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S 


Study of observations and measurements, dimensional analysis, prediction 
equations,.and theory of similitude; design, construction, and use of struc- 
tural models. Prerequisite: Structural Mechanics 468. 


609. History of Structural Mechanics. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


A study of the history of the development of structural mechanics to 
the present time. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


VETERINARY ANATOMY 383 


Department of Veterinary Anatomy 


Professor J. H. Milliff; 
Associate Professors L. W. Gibbs, A. G. Kemler; Instructor R. G. Greeley 


202. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Osteology of the horse and cow. Topographical dissection of the cow. 
Histology of the tissues and organs of the cow. Prerequisite: Biology 107 
or the equivalent. 


301. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. I t 


The osteology, dentition, and arthrology of the domestic animals and 
topographical dissection of the dog. 


302. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. II t 


Topographical dissection of the cow and a comparative study of the horse, 
cat, and pig. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 301. 


303. Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. I cr 


A microscopic study of the basic tissues and of the organs, excluding the 
organs of reproduction. 


304. Embryology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


A microscopic study of the reproductive organs of the domestic animals, 
and of serial sections of chick and pig embryos. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Anatomy 301, 308. 


306. Neuroanatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. II E 


Gross, developmental, and microscopic anatomy of the nervous system. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 303. 


501. Surgical Anatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. I 7 


The anatomy of the areas of surgical and clinical importance in the do- 
mestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-9). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


The topographical dissection of domestic animals. Prerequisites: Veteri- 
nary Anatomy 301, 302. 


602. Veterinary Anatomy. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 

The microscopic structure of the anatomical systems of domestic animals. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 308. 
603. Neuroanatomy. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

The study of the gross, developmental, and microscopic anatomy of the 
nervous systems of the domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 
306. 
604. History of Anatomy. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


A discussion of the biographies and contributions to the field of anatomy 
of the most important anatomists from 500 B.C. to the present. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 

681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. S 

The review and discussion of current scientific work in anatomy and re- 
lated subjects. Prerequisite: Graduate major or minor in veterinary anatomy. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Problems in either gross or microscopic anatomy along lines to be chosen 
by the individual. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 306; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on a selected thesis problem in anatomy. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 


Professor M. R. Calliham, 

Professors W. C. Banks, H. E. Redmond; Associate Professors J. H. Denton, 
Jr., E. W. Ellett, J. C. Ramge, W. M. Romane; Assistant Professors B. M. 
Cooley, G. M. Gowing, C. K. Jones; Instructors R. S. Titus, M. F. Young; 
Lecturer A. A. Price 


416. General Surgery. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Principles of unsoundnesses and horseshoeing. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Anatomy 3:02. 


511. Non-Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Lectures and demonstrations on physical diagnosis; diseases of the di- 
gestive, circulatory, respiratory, urinary organs; nervous system; and the 
skin of large animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or registration therein. 


512. Radiology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Fundamentals of veterinary radiography, fluoroscopy, x-ray and radio- 
isotope therapy with interpretation of radiographs and fluoroscopic examina- 
tions and essential protection from radiation. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Microbiology 436; Veterinary Pathology 444. 


513. Non-Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Non-infectious and nutritional diseases, obstetrics, pediatrics, and geria- 
trics of small animals, fur-bearing animals, and laboratory animals. Pre- 
requisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmaco- 
logy 529 or registration therein. 


514. Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoan diseases of small 
animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 5138. 


515. General Surgery. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of dentistry, surgery, and anesthesia of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
416. 


516. Operative Surgery of Large Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Surgical diseases and special surgery of large animals. Surgical exer- 
cises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


519. Clinics. (0-4). Credit 1. I 

Clinical orientation, restraint, administration of medicine, physical exami- 
nation, methods of collecting specimens for laboratory purposes. Prerequi- 
site: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513 and 515 or registration therein. 


520. Clinical Seminar. (0-4). Credit 1. II 


Presentation and discussion of clinical cases. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


521. Reproductive Diseases. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A consideration of prevention and treatment of diseases incident to or 
affecting breeding, conception, gestation, parturition, and postparturient con- 
valescence of common domestic animals; prevention and treatment of diseases 
of the newborn. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 526. 
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524. Operative Surgery of Small Animals. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Surgical procedures in small animals, including orthopedics. Surgical 
exercises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


526. Obstetrics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Castration and spaying of farm animals, physiology of parturition, me- 
chanics of obstetrical operations; theory and technique of artificial insemi- 
nation. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or regis- 
tration therein. 


561. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. I + 


Instruction in clinical laboratory procedures including hematology, urine 
analysis, radiography, and radiation therapy. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 520; Veterinary Microbiology 4386. 


562. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. 


563. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. I 


Under the supervision of an instructor, students are taken on calls to pri- 
vate farms or College herds for training and experience in the diagnosis and 
treatment of animal diseases under actual farm and ranch conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


564. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 5638. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. 


565. Large Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 


Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. All 
species of large animals are utilized. Lectures on hospital management and 
large animal practice and promotion are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 520. 


566. Large Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. 


567. Small Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 

Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. De- 
tailed studies of hospital planning, practice management, and promotion and 
veterinary ethics are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery 520. 
568. Small Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. 
569. Veterinary Clinics. (0-6). Credit 2. S 

Veterinary clinics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Veterinary Surgery. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 


Special surgery of large or small animals. Prerequisite: Degree of Doc- 
tor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


612. Diagnostic Radiology. Credit 2 or 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Radiographic interpretation of large and small animals with special 
emphasis on film reading. The use of special techniques including contrast 
media as diagnostic aids will be discussed and demonstrated. Prerequisite: 
Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 
Original investigations of problems in the field of surgery, therapeutics, 


or radiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
appropriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Veterinary Microbiology 


Professor L. C. Grumbles; 
Associate Professors A. I. Flowers, C. F. Hall, P. F. Jungerman; 
Assistant Professor R. W. Moore 


301. Microorganisms in Animal Diseases. (1-4). Credit 2. I 


‘A study of the function of microorganisms in maintaining health and 
causing diseases in domestic animals. Rumen microflora. Preservation and 
spoilage of meat. Methods by which infectious diseases are transmitted and 
prevented. A study of selected groups of pathogens and specific diseases. 
Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


334. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Poultry sanitation and diseases. Prevention and control of environmental, 
nutritional, parasitic, and contagious diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 206; 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 328. 


435. Microbiology and Immunology. (3-4). Credit 4. I x 

The principles of microbiology and immunology. Emphasis is placed on 
the general morphology, physiology, and immunologic reactions of micro- 
organisms important in veterinary medicine. Special attention is given to 
the biologics in the diagnosis and treatment of infectious diseases. Prerequi- 
site: Second year classification in veterinary medicine. 


436. Pathogenic Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II £ 


A study of the general staining procedures, cultural methods and media 
preparation for bacteria; and the morphology, cultural characteristics, and 
_ pathogenicity of microorganisms which produce diseases in domestic animals 
and man. Prerequisite: Veterinary Microbiology 435. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


A directed, individual study of a selected problem in veterinary micro- 
biology approved by the instructor. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


595. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The pathology of diseases of poultry will be considered from clinical, 
pathological, microbiological, and parasitological standpoints. Prevention, 
control, and treatment will also be given consideration. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in veterinary medicine. 


596. Poultry Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Clinical laboratory diagnosis of poultry diseases. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Microbiology 595. 


FOR GRADUATES 


643. Veterinary Microbiology. (3-4). Credit 4. I, II 


A study of the pathogenic microorganisms; their cultural and biological 
characteristics and pathogenicity. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 


VETERINARY PARASITOLOGY 387 


646. Avian Virus Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


A study of the viral diseases of poultry including methods of isolation and 
identification of the causative agents. Practice consists of conducting post 
mortem examinations and special diagnostic procedures on birds received daily 
for necropsy. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
equivalent. 


647. Veterinary Virology. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il 


A detailed study of virus infections in animals, including types of infec- 
tions, mode of transmission, intracellular pathology, epidemiology, isolation 
and identification of the inciting agents. Practice includes tissue cultivation, 
animal inoculations, and diagnostic tests. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Veterinary Mycology. Credit 1 to 4. II, S 


A study of actinomycetes, yeasts, and molds that are pathogenic to man 
and animals; the morphology, cultural characteristics, pathogenicity and iden- 
tification. Practice consists of exercises in cultural methods, morphological 
characteristics, biochemical reactions and diagnosis. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in microbiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine. (May be taken for undergraduate credit with permis- 
sion of the Head of the Department.) 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 8. I, Il 


An original problem in veterinary microbiology. This research to be re- 
ported by a thesis as partial requirement for the Master of Science degree. 
Prerequisite: Admission to candidacy for Master of Science degree. 


Department of Veterinary Parasitology 


Professor oh... De irk: 
Associate Professor R. R. Bell; Assistant Professor T. J. Galvin 


483. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I ‘i 


Internal parasites of domestic animals. Symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, 
control, and eradication of parasitic diseases are emphasized. Practice con- 
sists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Fresh and 
preserved material obtained from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utilized. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


484. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II . 


Internal parasites of farm, pet, and fur-bearing animals. Attention is 
given to symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, control, and eradication of parasitic 
diseases. Practice consists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in para- 
sitology; the pathology of parasitism. Fresh and preserved material obtained 
from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utilized in the laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Parasitology 483. 


487. Parasites of Farm Animals and Poultry. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S T 

A study of some of the more important internal and external parasites 
of domestic animals and poultry. The life cycles, pathogenicity, and economic 
and public health aspects will be stressed with suggested methods for control. 
Open to agricultural students. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


583. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Diagnosis of parasitic diseases is emphasized. Practice consists of lab- 
oratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Parasitology 484. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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584. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

Diagnosis of parasitic diseases including physical examination of patients 
and such laboratory procedures as are indicated. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Parasitology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I 

A detailed study of the more important helminth parasites of domestic 
animals, including their identification, distribution, and life history. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Parasitology 584 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Special problems concerned with the parasites of domestic animals or 
poultry. Prerequisites: Veterinary Parasitology 601 or the equivalent; ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Veterinary Pathology 


Professor C. H. Bridges; 
Associate Professors J. N. Beasley*, D. O. N. Taylor; Assistant Professors 
F. A. Fear, W. F. Mestanza, K. R. Pierce; Instructor J. E. Hall 


443. General Pathology. (4-3). Credit 5. I 


The elementary disease processes and their causes, including a study 
of the gross and minute appearance of the diseased tissue. Such processes 
as inflammation, necrosis, gangrene, atrophy, hypertrophy, ulceration, the 
various degenerations, infiltrations, pigmentations, and tumor formations are 
considered. Practice consists of the microscopic study of these processes and 
instruction in laboratory technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 302, 
304. 


444, Special Pathology. (5-3). Credit 6. II 


Lectures on special pathology of organs and systems. Infectious and non- 
infectious diseases are considered. The mechanism of development of lesions 
and their relationship to clinical symptoms are emphasized. Lectures are 
illustrated liberally with color slides. Laboratory work consists of studies 
in gross and microscopic pathology. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 448. 


447. General Principles of Pathology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, S + 


A study of the mechanisms of disease as encountered in the higher 
mammalian species. The course deals with the causes and pathogenesis of 
the various types of disease, the reactions of the body against them, and 
certain abstract principles governing their treatment. Open to non-medical 
students. Lectures and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Six hours of biolog- 
ical sciences; junior classification. 


577. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 

Pathology as directly applied to clinical cases and problems, including 
necropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 
578. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

Pathology as applied directly to clinical cases and problems, including 
necropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 
585. Problems in Pathology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


An elective course for undergraduates who wish to supplement the stand- 
ard required courses. Problems can be assigned in gross or microscopic 
pathology or in pathological technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 
443; approval of the instructor. 


*On leave of absence from 9-1-61 to 8-31-62. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


643. Gross Pathology. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, 8S 


The student studies gross pathological changes at the necropsies per- 
formed daily. He then follows selected tissues through suitable histopatho- 
logical techniques and corrects his gross diagnoses in the light of the micro- 
scopic findings. Confirmatory bacteriologic methods are utilized where indi- 
cated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


644. Locomotor and Skeletal Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. I, 8S 


The changes taking place in diseased bones, joints, and muscles are 
studied with respect to their nature and probable causes, and with special 
reference to lameness of the horse. Frequent use is made of the unsurpassed 
Mark Francis Collection of Bone and Joint Pathology. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


645. Neoplastic Diseases. Credit 1 to 8. I, II, S 


Theoretical, histopathological, and clinical aspects of neoplasms. Diag- 
nosis of neoplastic and related conditions in all species. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the equivalent. 


646. Nutritional Diseases. Credit 2 to 4. II 


Gross and microscopic tissue changes to be found in experimentally pro- 
duced nutritional deficiencies are considered in comparison with clinically 
encountered deficiencies and with other conditions from which they must be 
differentiated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
other suitable preparation. 


647. Metabolic Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. S 


The pathology of diseases due to major disorders of metabolism, non- 
nutritional and non-infectious. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Reproductive Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. S 


Theoretical and practical pathology of gross and microscopic lesions in 
the reproductive organs with especial reference to bovine sterility. Prereq- 
uisites: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


649. Gross Post-Mortem Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Advanced training in recognition, interpretation, and description of tissue 
changes encountered. Specific diagnoses are derived and defended. Prereq- 
uisites: At least 4 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 6438. 


650. Neuropathology of Animals. Credit 1 to 4. I, S 


In addition to the study and interpretation of gross and microscopic le- 
sions of the central and peripheral nervous systems, major attention is given 
in theory and in practice to the special laboratory techniques necessary to 
demonstrate such lesions. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


651. Microscopic Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, I, S 


Advanced training in diagnosis, applied especially to the “problem” cases 
currently encountered in the Department’s pathological diagnostic service. 
Routine and special histopathological methods are employed. Prerequisites: 
A total of at least 10 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 648, 
645. 


658. Pathological Technique. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The art and science of preparing animal tissues, fluids, and exudates for 
microscopic or other special examination. Enrollment is limited to the num- 
ber who can be accommodated in the routine of the departmental laboratory. 
Prerequisite: A fair knowledge of general chemistry. 
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659. Sheep Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I 


The pathology, etiology, and symptomatology of the economically impor- 
tant diseases affecting sheep in all of the major sheep-producing countries of 
the world. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the 
equivalent. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research to be reported by the writing of a thesis or dissertation as a 
partial requirement for the Master of Science or Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


Department of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professor P. W. Burns; 
Associate Professor R. H. Davis, Jr.; Assistant Professor J. D. McCrady 


323. Physiology of Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A consideration of physiology essential to an understanding of disease 
of farm animals. For students in agriculture. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228 
or 231; Veterinary Anatomy 202. 


326. Physiology. (4-3). Credit 5. II + 


Introduction to physiology. Dynamics of nerve and muscle. Functions of 
the circulatory and respiratory systems. Renal function and body fluids. 
Mechanisms of digestion, absorption, and excretion. Prerequisites: Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition 312; Veterinary Anatomy 301, 303, registration in 302, 
304, 306. 


427. Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I + 


Metabolism and energy exchange. Minerals and vitamins. Functions of 
the nervous, endocrine, and reproductive systems. Milk secretion and growth. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 326. 


428. Pharmacology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Pharmacologic principles; central nervous system depressants and stimu- 
lants; local anesthetics; autonomic drugs; skeletal muscle relaxants; anti- 
histamines. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 427. 


529. Pharmacology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Cardiovascular drugs; hematologic agents; diuretics; locally acting drugs; 
gastrointestinal agents; drugs used in metabolic disorders, hormones; local 
and systemic anti-infectives; parasiticides. Practice consists of the study of 
the action of drugs on experimental animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 428. 


530. Toxicology. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Occurrence, signs, lesions, treatment, prevention, and management of 
poisoning by inorganic and organic poisons. Clinical manifestations, lesions 
and management of animals affected by poisonous plants. Practice consists of 
actions and treatment of poisons in experimental animals; chemical detection 
of some of the more common inorganic and organic poisons. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529. 


573. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. I 
Principles of pharmacy; preparing, compounding, and dispensing medi- 
cines. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529. 


574. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 573. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 573. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Animal Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Recent phases of physiology; modern experimental methods. The work 
is arranged to suit the needs of the student and in harmony with his previous 
training. Prerequisite: Basic courses in morphology and organic chemistry. 


605, 606. Veterinary Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Original investigations and detailed studies of poisons or poisonous plants 
and their effects on domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 580. 


607, 608. Veterinary Pharmacology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Modern methods of research in pharmacology and pharmaceutical proc- 
esses. Original research in studying the actions and uses of drugs. Pre- 
requisites: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 428, 529. 


611, 612. Veterinary Physiology. (3-3).- Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

A detailed study of specific phases of physiology of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 303, 304; Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 427. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems in physiology, pharmacology, or toxicology. Prerequisite: 
Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Original investigations in veterinary physiology, pharmacology, or toxicol- 
ogy to be submitted by writing of a thesis as partial fulfillment for the 
Master of Science degree. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


Department of Veterinary Public Health 


Professor F. P. Jaggi, Jr.; 
Assistant Professor L. H. Russell, Jr.; H. G. Osborne, Visiting Professor 
and Centennial Lecturer 


491. Animal Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


This course deals with livestock sanitation and the prevention, control, 
and eradication of diseases of farm and ranch animals. Prerequisites: Biol- 
ogy 206; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 328; senior classification 
in agriculture. 


533. Food Hygiene. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


The inspection of foods of animal origin with special emphasis on milk; 
laws, ordinances, and regulations governing animal food products including 
sanitary standards and animal health requirements. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification in veterinary medicine. 


536. Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (5-0). Credit 5. II 

A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoal diseases of farm 
and ranch animals (bovine, equine, ovine, caprine, and porcine). Public health 
aspects of the various intertransmissible diseases of animal and man are 
stressed. Prerequisite: Junior classification in veterinary medicine. 


591. Food Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Veterinary Public Health 588 with special emphasis on 
meat. Required field trips. Prerequisite: Senior classification in veterinary 
medicine. 


592. Public Health. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The relation of the veterinarian and veterinary problems to public health. 
Required field trips. Prerequisite: Veterinary Public Health 591. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Food Hygiene. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


The study of causes and evidence of spoilage, and the detection of adulter- 
ants in fresh, canned, and cured foods of animal origin. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Public Health 591 or 592. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in veterinary public health. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


Department of Wildlife Management 


Professor W. B. Davis; 
Associate Professors. R. J. Baldauf, R. B. Davis, O. C. Wallmo; 
Instructors D. C. Carter, J. M. Inglis 


201. Wildlife Conservation and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the wildlife and fishery resources of the United States 
with special reference to Texas. The importance of plants and animals in 
our economic and cultural life. An account of what has happened to North 
American wildlife with consideration of specific plans and methods for its 
rehabilitation, maintenance, and increase. 


202. Natural History of the Vertebrates. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Natural history of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals, as 
exemplified by selected representatives of each group. Not open to wildlife 
management majors. 


300. Field Studies. Credit 3. S 


Wildlife survey of selected areas. Studies of plant-animal interrelation- 
ships, birds, mammals, and other native vertebrates; experience in collecting 
and preparing study skins of birds, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


304. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The classification, habits, economic importance, and conservation of fishes. 
Not open to wildlife management majors. 


311. Ichthyology. (Fresh Water). (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


This course is designed to familiarize the student with the fresh-water 
fishes of the world. The approach to the subject matter will be mainly sys- 
tematic, but the evolution, ecology, life history, and economy of the more 
important species will be treated. The fresh-water fishes of Texas will be 
emphasized and the practice will consist of the identification of 75-100 fish. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


312. Ichthyology. (Marine). (2-3). Credit 3. II f 


A study of the marine fishes of the world, emphasizing fishes of Texas. 
Life history, ecology, distribution, evolution, and economic values of important 
species will be treated. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 1961-62 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Herpetology. (2-2). Credit 3. II | pee 


An introduction to the study of the structure, adaptation, classification, 
distribution, and economic importance of amphibians and reptiles. Prereq- 
uisite: Biology 107. 


316. Field Herpetology. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Field work involving the collection and preservation of herpetological 
specimens; natural history; ecological relations. Prerequisites: Wildlife Man- 
agement 315 or registration therein. 
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400. Fisheries Survey. Credit 4. § 


A field course. Attention will be given to the life histories, ecology, and 
propagation of fishes important for sporting and food purposes. Distribution, 
identification, and field techniques. Prerequisite: Junior classification or 
approval of Head of Department. 


401. General Mammalogy. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Study of the structure, classification, and economic relations of mammals. 
Foundation for wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: 
Biology 107. 


402. General Ornithology. (2-2). Credit 3. II 7 


Introduction to the study of birds, their structure, classification, geo- 
graphic distribution, ecologic relations, and economic status. Foundation for 
wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


403. Animal Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Composition, structure, and energy relationships of plant-animal commun- 
ities. The interaction of physical and biotic factors as they affect population 
levels and community development. Application of ecological principles to 
some current land use practices. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. 


408. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Methods and techniques in maintaining and increasing desirable wildlife 
and regulating population generally, with emphasis on practical aspects. Use 
of natural vegetation, the place and methods of census, restocking, game pre- 
serves, predatory animal control, provision of food and cover, farmer-sports- 
man relations, significance of succession, and other ecologic concepts to game 
management and related enterprises. Prerequisite: Senior classification in 
wildlife management or approval of instructor. 


410. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Basic knowledge from ichthyology, biology of fishes, and lhmnology is 
related to the applied aspects of fresh water and marine fishery science. 
Emphasis is placed on methods of fish culture, habitat and population manip- 
ulation, disease and parasites of fishes and fundamentals of farm pond man- 
agement. 


417. Biology of Fishes. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Treats the biology of fishes, including respiration, sense organs, feeding 
habits, breeding habits, anatomy, and adaptations to the environment. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon the various physiological and morphological 
features of fishes, particularly as they relate to problems of distribution, 
populations, and management in Texas. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered 
in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


485. Wildlife Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, I], S 


Individual study and research on a selected problem approved by the 
instructor. Prerequisite: Junior or senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Vertebrate Systematics. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


The theory and practice of taxonomy as applied to vertebrates. Lab- 
oratory consists of individual problems on classification and distribution of 
selected groups of vertebrates; problems in nomenclature of birds, mammals, 
fishes and reptiles, based on Texas Cooperative Wildlife Collection. Survey 
of the literature of vertebrate taxonomy as related to the group selected; a 
study of vertebrate material from the systematic standpoint. Prerequisites: 
Wildlife Management 311, 315, 401, or 402, depending on group selected. 
(Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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603. Vertebrate Ecology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


The ecology and life histories of vertebrates with special reference to 
birds and mammals. The role of native vertebrates in relation to range, forest, 
and farm problems. Considerations will be given to community and en- 
vironmental relations. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 408 or equivalent. 
(Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


608. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Special techniques and current development in wildlife management prac- 
tices. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 408 or equivalent. (Offered in 
1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Wildlife Research Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A study of research methods as applied to wildlife management. (Offered 
in 1962-63 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

Important current developments in the wildlife field with special reference 
to the literature. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification. 
685. Problems. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 

Credit to be adjusted in accordance with requirements of each individual 
case. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on selected wildlife problem to be used in thesis or 
dissertation. 
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COLLEG 
196 
SUMMER SESSION 1960 


June 6, Monday 


S Registration for the first term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 
4 June 7, Tuesday 

Be Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 

18 


June 9, Thursday 


2 
25 Last day for enrolling in the College for the first 
term. 
June 10, Friday 

S Last day for making changes in registration. 

5 July 15, Friday 

a First term final examinations. 

9 
16 July 18, Monday 
23 Registration for the second term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 
30 


July 19, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


July 21, Thursday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the second 
Ss term. 
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20 


6 July 22, Friday 

5 Last day for making changes in registration. 
0 

7 


August 26, Friday 
Second term final examinations. 


FALL SEMESTER 1960 


September 13, Tuesday 


Ss Arrival of entering freshmen on the campus. 
: September 14-15, Wednesday-Thursday 

10 New Student Program. 

T 5 

24 September 16-17, Friday-Saturday 


Registration for the fall semester, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 19, Monday 
Beginning of classes, 8 a.m. 


September 24, Saturday 


1 Last day for enrolling in the College for the fall 
semester or for adding new courses. 


8 
15 October 1, Saturday 
292 Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 
29 
November 5, Saturday 
Official Corps Trip. 
November 14, Monday 
S Mid-semester grade reports. 
5 November 24-27, Thursday-Sunday, inclusive 
12 Thanksgiving holidays. 
19 December 17, Saturday 
26 Beginning of Christmas recess, 12 noon. 


E 
0 


January 2, Monday DECEMBER 1960 


End of Christmas recess, 8 a.m. 


January 21, Saturday 
Commencement. il 2 

4 5 6 | 8 9 
tie LZ as Love ta 16416 
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January 23, Monday 
First day of semester examinations. 


January 28, Saturday OR OG ao (oe oe) oe ou 


Last day of semester examinations. 


SPRING SEMESTER 1961 


JANUARY 1961 


February 1, Wednesday 


Arrival of entering freshmen on the campus. S M 4 Ww T F 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
February 3-4, Friday-Saturday Q 60 10e"11 412413 
Registration for the spring semester, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Lye lL Gs, Lee See TOR 20 
DAR Oee, La ey AO Lae 
February 6, Monday 29230. ek 


Beginning of classes, 8 a.m. 


FEBRUARY 1961 


February 11, Saturday S M it W dh F 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the spring 
semester or for adding new courses. 1 2 53 


5 6 is 8 O10 
[2 A Steet Sol bs 1 Ge hy 
February 18, Saturday 1D SO we 2 Tee ea eA 


Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


A EA ES iA 
February 20, Monday MARCH 1961 
Beginning of Religious Emphasis Week. S M 7 Ww T F 
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February 24, Friday 
End of Religious Emphasis Week. 
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25 


March 27, Monday 20, Aho LO EO Mao L 
Mid-semester grade reports. or eS. ae ee ee 
APRIL 1961 
March 29, Wednesday S M dt W ik F 


Beginning of spring recess, 5 p.m. 


PR tas SP Oa 


April 4, Tuesday oP ea KI era Oe a be hs Cane 
End of spring recess, 8 a.m. TG ele Lee OMe COLL 
DA we La AL le TAOS eo 
May 27, Saturday 30 
Commencement and Final Review. MAY 1961 
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First day of semester examinations. Boe brag eer ema aa vy 
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Last day of semester examinations. PIN oe eis Oe OO 


The Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College System 


Composed of all colleges, agencies and services under the supervi- 
sion of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, including: 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

The Arlington State College 

The Tarleton State College 

The Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 

The Texas Agricultural Extension Service 

The Texas Forest Service 

The Texas Engineering Experiment Station 

The Texas Engineering Extension Service 


The Texas Transportation Institute 


Board of Directors 


BD a AAC ERY) Se eo 2 cel oy Pd President 
CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER, SAN ANTONIO 
ASE. CUDLIPP, Industrial Hxecutven ee Lufkin 
LH. Ripourt; JR., Business bvectlive 25362. Dallas 
PRICE GAMPBELL, Utilities Hxécuiive 3k eo eee Abilene 
EUGENE: B. DARBY, Construction Hngimneer 2.2 Pharr 
JOHN W. NEWTON, Business Executive ........22..2222--2022-------- Beaumont 
STEREING.GC. HVANS, Rancher 2020 ee Houston 
S. Bs WHITTENBURG, Publisher 2 2 oe ee eee Amarillo 
WILLIAM. J. (LAWSON, Attorney... 340550 ee eee Austin 


Administrative Officers 


DES Pe EUARRINGEO N20 0 0520 ee Chancellor 
He SANGER, se ve Vice Chancellor and Secretary of the Board 
Pe Gee A PPR SONG ts ae ea Vice Chancellor for Agriculture 
JOHN: Ce CALHOUN 4) Roe os Vice Chancellor for Engineering 
Ui crk @ baits © OR of ol BD) eda ne angie ee Director of Information and Publications 
VY = Ce PRIDE MA Nico trate pg ee 8 a pe a Comptroller 


Ve SPENCE Ys fey eee ela deg 6s as ts: Manager of Physical Plants 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Administrative Officers 


ila, URL NOL M ES 2 gay 9 IE ert hc 2 President 


SOS 2 ONE) ds (a 0 oe ae ee ee Dean of the College 
and of the Graduate School 


WBN eS ETUNSON, IV osc. c.20eicns.scascal denote Dean, School of Engineering 


FRANK W. R. HUBERT, PH.D......... Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 


ALVIN A. PRICE, D.V.M., M.S...Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 


Gaiyow ATKING, PHeD cs. be 2 en Dean, School of Agriculture 
Pai How bE actLANNIGAN@SE Shiels oe a Dean of Students 
H. LLOYD HEATON, M.S........... Director of Admissions and Registrar 


SHARDLHS A. ROBBER; (B:A 9B: BeA......c.cb.c-- 8 -coe es. Business Manager 


FACULTY 


(Correct as of February 1, 1960.) 
ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Rudder, James Earl, President of the College. (1958, 1959) 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary of 
the Academic Council. (1934, 1945) 


Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor of Horticulture. (1921, 1935) 

Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of the School of Engineering. (1947, 1957) 
Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism. (1948) 

Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1948, 1950) 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology.. 
(1926, 1935) 


Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1947, 1956) 
Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry. (1957) 


Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice Chancellor for Engineering and Professor of Pe- 
troleum Engineering. (1955, 1959) 


Calliham, Melvin Ray, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1958) 
Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics. (1986, 1956) 

Cochran, Robert Glenn, Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1959) 

Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering. (1919, 1957) 
Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1956) 
Darrow, Robert Arthur, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948, 1959) 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Inf., U.S.A.R., Commandant of the School of Mili- 
tary Sciences. (1930, 1951) 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management. (1937, 1946) 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture. (1946, 1949) 


Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor of Biology. (1926, 1937) 


Elder, Frank Lawrence, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1958) 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology. (1947, 1952) 

Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics. (1926, 1946) 

Gregory, Charles Edward, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education. (1940, 1942) 
Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. (1949, 1957) 
Hall, Wayne C., Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1949, 1958) 


FACULTY iv 


Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1942, 1957) 
Hannigan, James P., Dean of Students. (1959) 

Harrington, Marion Thomas, Chancellor. (1924, 1953-1957, 1959) 

Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1939, 1958) 
Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture. (1946, 1957) 

Houze, Robert Alvin, Library Director. (1949, 1957) 

Hubert, Frank William R., Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. (1959) 
ea Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health. (1987, 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics. (1935, 1952) 

Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography. (1949) 

Leland, Thomas William, Professor of Business Administration. (1922, 1926) 
Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1938, 1946) 
Lyman, Carl M., Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1940, 1949) 
Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology. (1946) 

Lyons, Charles Roger, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 

Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (19386, 1941) 
Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English. (1921, 1952) 

Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 

Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History and Government. (1941, 1958) 
veatGsey Boyd, Dean of the College and of the Graduate School. (1950, 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education. (1940, 1954) 

Patterson, Raleigh Elwood, Vice Chancellor for Agriculture. (1958, 1959) 
*Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics. (1945) 

Potts, Richard Carmechial, Assistant Dean of Agriculture. (1936, 1956) 
Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science. (1936, 1946) 
ea Clifford Howell, Associate Director of the Basic Division. (19387, 


Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 
Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science. (1945) 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Associate Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences and Professor of Geography. (1934, 1959) 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 1957) 
Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1949) 
Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941) 


*On leave of absence. 
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Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1947, 1953) 

Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1941, 
1947) 


Trogdon, William O., Professor of Agronomy. (1958) 

*Trotter, Ide Peebles, Associate Dean of the Graduate School. (1936, 1956) 
Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1944) 

Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education. (1946, 1953) 
Watkins, Gustav McKee, Dean of the School of Agriculture. (1949, 1958) 
Weekes, Donald Fessenden, Professor of Physics. (1937, 1959) 

Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1946, 1954) 
Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages. (1925, 1945) 
Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1923, 1946) 

Zinn, Bennie A., Director of the Department of Student Affairs. (1945, 1954) 


*Retired January 16, 1960. 
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GENERAL FACULTY 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Abbott, John Paul, Distinguished Professor of English. (1926, 1956) 
B.A., Vanderbilt, 1925; Ph.D., Iowa, 1939. 


Adams, William Floyd, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1944, 
1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1954; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Adamson, Arthur Douglas, Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1939, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1944. 


Adkins, William Gray, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 19538. 


Adkisson, Perry L., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1950; M.S., 1954; Ph.D., Kansas State College, 1956. 


Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor of Horticulture and Head of Department. 
(1921, £1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1915; M.S., California, 
1917; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1929. 


Albritton, Oscar Willard, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1956, 1958) 
B.S., Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Aldred, William Hughes, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(19538, 1957) 
B.S., Georgia, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Alexander, Robert Benjamin, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1957. 


Allen, David Edward, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1953. 


Alter, Alan Brian, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1949, 


1952) : 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1953. 


Amyx, James William, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1953, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.Eng., 1956; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Anderson, Carl Gustaf, Jr., Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. 
(1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.S., Louisiana 
State, 1960. 


Anderson, John Quincey, Professor of English. (1953, 1959) 
A.B., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.A., Louis- 
iana State, 1948; Ph.D., North Carolina, 1952. 


gone Sane Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
B.S., Sul Ross State Teachers College, 1934; M.Ed., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1945. 
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Ashcraft, Allan Coleman, Instructor of History. (1956) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.A. Ue unbie 
1951. 


Ashworth, Lee J., Jr., Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1958) 
BS Calitormtia 95 te VeS:, 19545 Ph.Ds, 1958. 


Atkins, Irvin Milburn, Professor of Agronomy (Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, cooperating). (1939, 1954) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1928; M.S., 1936; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1945. 


Atkinson, Robert Leon, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1955) 
Bass, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., California, 1958. 


Atwater, William Felix, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Berea College, 1949; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1950. 


Bader, Richard George, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1955, 1956) 
B.S., Maine, 1948; S.B., Chicago, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1952. 


Bailey, Kenneth Ralph, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1946, 1954) 
B.A., Texas, 1987; M.A., 1941. 


Baldauf, Richard John, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1952, 
1959 


B.S., Albright College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas; 1951; Ph: D:, 1956. 


Ball, Billie Joe, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Mississippi State, 1956; M.S., 1959. 


Ballinger, Richard Henry, Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1986; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., Harvard, 1953. 


Banks, William Carl, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1941, 
1955) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Bardell, North Bruce, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1953, 
£9570) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Barker, Donald Gene, Assistant Professor of Psychology. (1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1952; M.A., 1954. 


Barker, Palmer Winfield, Associate Professor of Physics. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Missouri, 1932; M.A., 19388. 


Barnard, Herbert Marvin, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Barnard, William Francis, Jr., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Air 
Science. (1957) 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute, 1939. 


Barnes, Stanley Louis, Instructor of Meteorology. (1959) 
B. au Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1959. 


Barzak, Robert William, Assistant Professor of English. (1955, 1958) 
BAS Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.A., Illinois, 
1951; Ph.D., 1959. 


Meee C., Geneticist of Agricultural Research Service, USDA. (1951, 
B.S., Purdue, 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1954, 
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Bass, Daniel Materson, Jr., Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(1954, 1958) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1955; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Bass, James Horace, Professor of History. (1940, 1955) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924; M.A., Texas, 1931; Ph.D., 
1933. 


Basye, Robert Eugene, Professor of Mathematics. (1940, 1952) 
B.A., Missouri, 1929; M.A., Princeton, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1933. 


Baty, James Bernard, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1950) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.C.E., Cornell, 
1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Baugh, Orville Lee, Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1941; M.S., 1951. 


Bayliss, Garland Erastus, Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1951; M.A., Texas, 1953. 


Beachell, Henry M., Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Beaumont (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1953) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1930; M.S., Kansas State College, 1933. 


Beamer, Russell James, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1954, 
1959) 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1958. 


Bearden, Harold D., Director of Texas Engineering Extension Service. (1947, 


B.S., Texas Technological College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Beasley, Joseph Noble, Associate Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1956. 


Bebout, Harley, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1939, 1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1939. 


Beckham, John Blair, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1958) 


A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1936; B.S., 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Bell, Rurel Roger, Associate Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1952, 


1958) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1952; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1955. 


Bennett, Alvin Lowell, Associate Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1927; M.A., Washington, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1952. 


Bennett, Joseph D., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
ties... -(1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1949. 


Bennett, Joseph Marion, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of the School of Engineering, Executive Officer of 
the Texas Transportation Institute, and Professor of Civil Engineering. 
(1937, 1957) 

B.S., Kansas State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1936; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Benton, Wilbourn Eugene, Associate Professor of Government. (1957 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., Texas, 1948. 


Bernard, Cicero Henry, Associate Professor of Physics. (1941, 1947) 
A.B., Phillips, 1928; M.S., Kentucky, 1931. 


Berry, Raymond Orvil, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1931, 1950) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1939. 


Berry, William Thomas, Jr., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1954, 
1957 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1955. 


Bertrand, Clint Albert, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1953, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Biggs, Odie Elmer, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
bicsie; C1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1951. 


Bird, Luther Smith, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1951, 1959) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Of exes pss PhD, 1955, 


Bitner, Claude Andrell, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics. (1959) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1950; M.A., 1956. 


Blackhurst, Homer T., Professor of Horticulture. (1947, 1950) 
A.B., Glenville State Teachers College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1940; Ph.D., 1947. 


Blank, Horace R., Professor of Geology. (1949, 1953) 
B.S., Pennsylvania, 1919; Ph.D., 1924. 


Bloodworth, Morris Elkins, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1958; 
Ph.D., 1958. 


Bonnen, Clarence Alfred, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1987, 1948) 
B.S., [llinois, 1920; M.S., 1924. 


Boone, James Leroy, Jr., Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1952, 
1955) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.Ed., 1948. 


Boriskie, Ben Bernard, Associate Professor of Physics. (1941, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1948. 


Bossler, Robert Burns, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1918. 


Boughton, Ivan Bertrand, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1948, 1953) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1916. 


Brady, Thomas Trevel, Jr., Instructor of Floriculture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Branson, Robert Earl, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1941; M.P.A., Harvard, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 
1954. 


Brazzel, James Roland, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1951; M.S., 1953; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1956. 
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Breitenkamp, Edward Carlton, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 
(19538, 1956) 
B.A., Drake, 1936; M.A., 1938; Ph.D., Iowa, 1951. 


Brewer, Burns W., Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1957) 
A.B., Missouri, 1935; A.M., 1936; Ph.D., 1938. 


Bridges, Charles Hubert, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1955, 1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1954; 
ies shone. 


Briggs, E. J., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1942. 


Brison, Fred Robert, Professor of Horticulture. (1926, 1938) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1921; M.S., Michigan 
State College, 1931. 


Brown, Claude L., Lecturer, Department of Genetics. (1957) 
B.S.F., Georgia, 1948; M.S., 1954; Ph.D., Harvard, 1957. 


Brown, LeRoy C., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics.’ (1959) 
B.A., Arizona State College, 1940. 


Brown, Murray Allison, Assistant Professor of Dairy Science. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Brown, Meta Suche, Professor of Agronomy. (1940, 1955) 
Bowe Lexas..19917-M.A2# 7193838: Ph.D. 1935: 


Brown, Stewart Ellsworth, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1951) 


Brown, Sidney Overton, Professor of Biology and Research Physiologist. (1936, 
1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1932; Ph.D., 1936. 


Brundidge, Kenneth Cloud, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Chicago, 1952; M.S., 1953. 


Buchanan, Spencer Jennings, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., Massa- 
chusetts Institute ot Technology, 1931: C.E., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1948; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Budwine, Robert Edward, Instructor of Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Lamar State College of Technology, 1954; M.S., North Texas State 
College, 1957. 


Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism and Head of Department. 
(1948) 


A.B., Beloit College, 1925; A.M., Missouri, 1938. 


Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Washington, 1932; M.S., 1938; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Burke, Horace Reagan, Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Burns, Edward Eugene, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1956, 1959) 
B.S., Purdue, 1950; M.S., 1952; Ph.D., 1956. 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
and Head of Department. (1926, 1935) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; D.V.M., 1926. 
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Burroughs, Albert Lawrence, Serologist of Department of Veterinary Micro- 
biology. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1938; M.S., Montana State College, 1941; Ph.D., Cali- 
fornia, 1946. 


Butler, Marvin Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1948) 
A.B., McKendree College, 1940; M.A., Illinois, 1948. 


Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry and Head of De- 
partment. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1953. 


Byrns, Robert Eugene, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1958) 
B.A., Colorado State College of Education, 1933. 


Caddess, James Harvey, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1940, 
1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cain, Roy Edward, Instructor of English. (1956) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1953; M.A., 1954. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry and Head of Department. 
(1957) 


B.A., Arkansas College, 1931; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 1933; 
Ph.D., Texas, 1938. 


Caldwell, Augustus George, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1954, 1955) 
B.S.A., Toronto, 1946; M.A.A., 1948; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1955. 


Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice Chancellor for Engineering and Professor of Pe- 
troleum Engineering. (1955, 1959) 


B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1987; M.S., 1941; Ph.D., 1946; Reg. 
Prof, Engr. 


Calliham, Melvin Ray, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery and Head 
of Department. (1958) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; D.V.M., 1949. 


Calvert, Wesley Donald, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1954, 1957) 
A.B., Missouri, 1951; B.J., 1951. 


Camp, Bennie Joe, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1956) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Cantrell, Wallace Gene, Instructor of Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of. Texas, 1958. 


Cartwright, Thomas Campbell, Professor of Animal Husbandry and of Gen- 
etics. (1958) 


B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics and Head of Department. 
(1936, 1956) 


B.A., Baylor, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1936; Ph.D., Texas, 1950. 


Chandler, David Jarrett, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1959) 


B.S., United States Military Academy, 1949. 
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Chumlea, Wesley Sission, Assistant Professor of Government. (1956, 1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1949; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1959. 


Clark, William Jesse, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1957) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1950; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 


Clayton, William Howard, Assistant Professor of Oceanography and Research 
Scientist. (1954, 1958) 
B.S., Bucknell, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Cleland, Samuel Miles, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941, 1958) 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 


Cochran, Robert Glenn, Professor of Nuclear Engineering and Head of De- 
partment. (1959) 
A.B., Indiana, 1948; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State, 1957. 


Cochrane, John Douglas, Assistant Professor of Oceanography and Research 
Scientist. (1959) 
B.S., California, 1943; M.S., Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 1948. 


Coffey, Lee Clayton, Professor of Agronomy. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., Iowa State, 1954. 


Coffin, Grange Simons, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.S., The Citadel, 1951. 


Comfort, Thomas Edwin, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1954, 
1957) 
A.B., Northwestern, 1943; A.M., Illinois, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Cook, Benjamin Davey, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education and 
Specialist in Extension Training. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.Ed., 1950; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1957. 


Cook, Elton D., Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Substation, 
» Temple. (1949, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1935; M.S., Kansas State, 1948; Ph.D., 
Nebraska, 1951. 


Coon, Jesse Bryan, Professor of Physics. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Indiana, 1932; M.A., 1935; Ph.D., Chicago, 1949. 


Cooley, Bernard Matt, Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Couch, James Russell, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and of Poultry 
Science. (1948, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1948. 


CoVan, Jack Phillip, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1946, 1956) 
B.M.E., Ohio State, 1935; B.I.E., 1935; M.S., Illinois, 1942; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cover, Sylvia A., Professor, Home Economics Department, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. (1933, 1949) 
B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.A., Missouri, 1929; Ph.D., 1933. 


Cox, Sidney Saunders, Assistant Professor of English. (1948, 1952) 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1932; M.A., 1939. 
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Craig, Robert Neal, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1940, 
1958) ; 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering and Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering. (1919, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1919; M.S., 1929; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Crawford, Paul B., Assistant Director of Texas Petroleum Research Committee. 
(1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 19438; M.S., Texas, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Creswell, Horace Staley, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1935; M.A., Texas Christian, 19388. 


Crittenden, Elmer Pratt, Assistant Professor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Boston, 1989; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946. 


Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1956) 
B.S., College of Saint Thomas, 1937; M.S., Minnesota, 1946. 


Crookshank, Herman Robert, Animal Nutritionist for the Department of Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition, USDA. (1959) 
B.S., Northeast Missouri State College, 1938; M.S., 1940; Ph.D., Iowa 
State, 1942. 


Crow, Ulrich Wilson, Counselor and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Ed., 1956. 


Cudd, J. Van, Instructor of Architecture. (1959) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Dabbs, Jack Autrey, Professor of Modern Languages. (1950, 1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1985; M.A., 1986; Ph.D., 1950. 


Dahlberg, Frank Iver, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1936, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.S., Wisconsin, 
1930. 


Daigle, Thomas Jerry, Instructor of Modern Languages. (1958) 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1950; M.S., Louisiana State, 1958. 


Daniels, Marion Gordon, Assistant Professor of Economics. (19538, 1956) 
A.B., Doane College, 1947; M.A., Texas, 1949. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Darrow, Robert Arthur, Professor and Acting Head of Department of Range 
and Forestry. (1948, 1959) 
B.S., New York State College of Forestry, 1932; M.S., Arizona, 1935; 
Ph.D., Chicago, 19387. 


Davey, Ralph Hemmings, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1982. 


Davich, T. B., Entomologist, United States Department of Agriculture, Cotton 
Insect Program. (1956) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1948; M.S., Wisconsin, 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 


Davies, Ronald Edgar, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1959) 
B.S.A., British Columbia, 1954; M.S.A., 1956; Ph.D., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Davis, Daniel Rowland, Associate Professor of Rural Sociology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; M.S., 1935. 
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Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Commandant of the School of Military Sciences. 
(1930, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930. 


*Davis, John Gilmore, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
(1958) 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute, 1950. 


Davis, Richard Bratton, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1951, 
1959) 
BS, Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1952. 


Davis, Richard Harvey, Jr., Associate Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology. (1951, 1956) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1956. 


- Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1937, 1946) 

B.A., Chico State Teachers College, 1933; M.A., California, 1936; Ph.D., 
1937. 


Davison, Richard Read, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1958. 


Decker, John Petty, Instructor of Physics. (1956) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
19538; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Degenhardt, William George, Instructor of Biology. (1955) 
A.B., Syracuse, 1950; M.S., Northeastern, 1953. 


Dehlinger, Peter, Professor of Geophysics. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Michigan, 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 1943; Ph.D., 
1950. 


Denison, John Scott, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1949, 


B.S., New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
pee ie ees Jr., Counselor and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. 
, 1957 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1949. 
Denton, James Henry, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1958) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture and Head of Department. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1930; M.S., 1931. 


Dillingham, Harley Clay, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 
1930; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Dillon, Lawrence Samuel, Associate Professor of Biology. (1948, 1955) 


B.S., Pittsburgh, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Ma eeryi Childress, Professor of Biology and Head of Department. (1926, 


B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


*Resigned effective December 6, 1959. 
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Dobson, William Jackson, Professor of Biology and Counselor, Basic Division. 
(1947, 1956) 
B.A., Austin College, 1939; Ph.D., Texas, 1946. 


Donaldson, Joseph, Jr., Lecturer on Architecture. (1956) 


Dowell, William Merl, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1942, 
1950) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., George Peabody 
College, 1932. 


Downard, Richard Walter, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1918, 1939) 


Dozier, James Hall, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1955, 
1959) 
LL.B., Texas, 1950. 


Druce, Albert John, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1946, 


1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1950. 


pune John Thomas, Assistant Professor of History. (1943, 1951) 
, simmons College, 1924; M.A., Texas Technological College, 1942. 


Dunlap, Wayne Alan, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1955. 


Earle, James Hubert, Instructor of Engineering Drawing. (1957) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Ebbs, John Dale, Assistant Professor of English. (1959) 
A.B., North Carolina, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1958. 


Edmondson, Vance Ward, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1956, 1959) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1948; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 1950; Ph.D., Cornell, 1956. 


Egar, Joseph Michael, Assistant Professor of Geology. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1952. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Eisner, Melvin, Professor of Physics. (1948, 1957) 
B.A., Brooklyn College, 1942; M.S., North Carolina, 1947; Ph.D., 1948. 


Ekfelt, Fred Emil, Professor of English. (1938, 1951) 
B.A., Iowa, 1981; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1941. 


Elder, ie Lawrence, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1958 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1933. 


Elkins, Rollin Lafayette, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1935, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933; M.S., 1935. 


Ellett, Edwin Willard, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1958) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1953; B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1954. 


Elmquist, Karl Erik, Associate Professor of English. (1935, 1947) 
A.B., Southern Methodist, 1982; M.A., Texas, 1939. 


Endrizzi, a Edwin, Assistant Professor of Agronomy and of Genetics. 
(1955 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Sollee of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1951; 
Ph.D., Maryland, 1955 
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Ergle, David R., Senior Plant Physiologist of Plant Physiology and Pathology 
Department (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1944) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1926; M.S., North Carolina, 1928; Ph.D., 1930. 


Esten, Clarence Kenyon, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1931; M.A., 1949. 


Estes, Dwain McKinley, Assistant Professor of Education. (1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1948; M.Ed., Texas, 1950; Ed.D., 1958. 


Fairbanks, Hardy Ewald, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1956. 


Fanguy, Rey Charles, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1958) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1951; M.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
1953; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Fear, Frank Augustus, Instructor of Veterinary Pathology. (1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Feragen, Robert White, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1960) 
B.A., Iowa State, 1950; M.A., 1952. 


Ferguson, James Wilfred, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tacties. (1957) 
B.S., Salem College, 1949. 


Ferguson, Marvin Harry, Southwestern Director and National Research Co- 
ordinator of U. S. Golf Association, Green section (Department of Ag- 
ronomy cooperating). (1952, 19538) 

B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; Ph.D., Mary- 
land, 1950. 


Ferguson, Thomas Morgan, Associate Professor of Poultry Science. (1946, 
1956) 


B.A., Southwestern, 1986; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1946; Ph.D., 1954. 


Finn, James Crampton, Jr., Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1958) 
B.S., Michigan State, 1952; M.S., 19538; Ph.D., California, 1958. 


Fitch, David Robnett, Professor of Business Administration. (1949, 1957) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., Wisconsin, 
1948; Ph.D., Oklahoma, 1956. 


Fleming, David Winston, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1927, 1945) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930; M.Ed., 1942. 


Fletcher, Robert Holton, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1947, 1958) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Flowers, Archie Ingram, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; D.V.M., 1950; 
M.S., 1959. 


Fluker, Billie Joe, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1951, 
1959) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1953. 


Franceschini, Guy Arthur, Assistant Professor of Oceanography and Meteor- 
ology. (1952, 1957) 
B.S., Massachusetts, 1950; M.S., Chicago, 1952. 


Franklin, Benjamin David, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 


B.S., North Carolina State College, 1948: B.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1958. 
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Frazier, Charles Edward, Jr., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1959) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1949; M.A., New York, 1950; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Fridel, George Edward, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 


Fudge, Joseph Franklin, Professor of Agronomy and State Chemist. (1929, 
1949. 
B.S., Illinois, 1924; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925; Ph.D., 1928. 


Futrell, Maurice Chilton, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology and Plant Pathologist (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, co- 
operating). (1958, 1959) 

B.S., Western Kentucky State College, 1947; M.S., Wisconsin, 1949; Ph.D., 
1952. 


Gaddis, Alvis Mathew, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1942, 
1958) 
A.B., Austin College, 1930. 


Gail, Albert, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1959) 
Diplom Ingenieur, Munich Institute of Technology, 1932. 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology and Head of Department. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1925; M.S., 1926, Ph.D., Iowa State 
College, 19387. 


Gallaway, Bob Mitchel, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1944, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1946; 
M.Eng., 1956; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Galvin, Thomas Joseph, Instructor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Gardner, Frederick Albert, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1959) 
B.S., Vermont, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1955. 


German, John Paul, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1955. 


Getzin, Louis W., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1955; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., 1958. 


Gibbons, Eldred Harris, Associate Professor of Microbiology. (1925, 1939) 
B.S.A., Tennessee, 1925; S.M., Chicago, 1929. 


Gibbs, Leon Wilford, Associate Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1949, 
1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1957. 


Gibbs, Robert H., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1925. 


Gibson, Roy Howard, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1933, 1947) 


Gladden, James Kelly, Professor of Chemistry. (1959) 
B.S., Howard College, 1942; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 1944; 
Ph.D., Northwestern, 1952. 


Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics and Head of Department. 
(1926, 1946) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1926. 


Godfrey, Curtis L., Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1951. 
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Godwin, Charles Jackson, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; Reg. Prof. 
Arch.; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Goode, Phillip Barron, Professor of Business Administration. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1933; LL.B., 19386; LL.M., Texas, 1953. 


Goode, Sterling Doug, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Gott, George Edwin, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.A., Southeast Missouri State College, 1949; M.A., Texas, 1952. 


Gould, Frank Walton, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry and Curator 
of College Museum. (1949) 
B.S., Northern Illinois State College, 1985; M.S., Wisconsin, 1987; Ph.D., 
California, 1941. 


Gowing, Gene Martin, Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; D.V.M., 1959. 


Grant, Samuel J., Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1959) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1952. 


Gravett, Howard L., Professor of Biology. (1946, 1954) 
A.B., James Millikin, 1933; M.A., Illinois, 1934; Ph.D., 1939. 


Gray, Jarrell D., Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1955, 1959) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1947; M.S., 1950; D.Ed., 1955. 


Greer, Clayton Alvis, Associate Professor of English. (1938, 1949) 
BeAr slexas, 1921:\ MA.) 1927; *Ph.D.,.1937. 


Gregory, Charles Edward, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B. S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1988; M.B.A., Stan- 
ford, 1948. 


Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education and Head of De- 
partment; Coordinator of Teacher Education. (1940, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1931; M.S., 19385; D.Ed., Pennsylvania 
State College, 1950. 


Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1957. 


Guthrie, William Spurgeon, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1942, 1950) 
B.S., Central State Teachers College, 1930; M.A., Oklahoma, 1935; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Hacskaylo, Joseph, Plant Physiologist of Plant Physiology and Pathology De- 
ROR h ue (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1958, 
1960 
A.B., West Virginia, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1955. 


Hale, Fred, Professor of Animal Husbandry in Charge of Swine Investigations. 
(1922, 1927) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1925. 


Haley, William Robert, Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.B.A., Manhattan College, 1941. 


Hall, Charles Franklin, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. (1959) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1949; D.V.M., 1951; M.S., Michigan State, 1959. 
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Hall, Claude Hampton, Associate Professor of History. (1951, 1959) 
B.A., Virginia, 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hall, Dan, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1944) 
A.B., North Carolina, 1927; A.M., 1928. 


Hall, Frederick Charles, Associate Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. 
(1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., California 
Institute of Technology, 1957. 


Hall, John William, Visiting Lecturer in Architecture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941. 


Hall, Wayne C., Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1958) 
B.S., Iowa, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 


Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Head of De- 
partment. (1942, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1946; 
Ph.D., 1953. 


Ham, Joe Strother, Associate Professor of Physics. (1956, 1958) 
Ph:B., Chicago, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hamilton, Thomas Rowan, Professor of Business Administration. (1929, 1937) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1917; M.S., Columbia, 1924; Ph.D., 1938. 


Hamner, Bennett Barron, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1988; M.S., 1958; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hampton, Herbert Elwood, Professor of Agronomy. (19388, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; Ph.D., Missouri, 
1943. 


Hanau-Schaumburg, Maria K., Instructor of Modern Languages. (1959) 
Pazmany Peter, Royal University of Hungary, 1944; Leopold Frances, 
University of Innsbruch, Austria, Absolutorium, 1949; M.A., Texas, 1953. 


Hancock, Charles Kinney, Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936; 
Ph:D:,4.19389. 


Hanna, Ralph Lynn, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1949, 1956) 
B.A., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1939; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Hardaway, Bernice Aubrey, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1946, 1957) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1933; M.Ed. Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Hardemann, Lyman Bryce, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. (1947, 
1957) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1939; M.Ed., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Harmon, Gerald Stearns, Instructor of Phyiscs. (1957) 
B.A., Maine, 1953; M.S., 1956. 


Harrington, Edwin Lincoln, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1927; C.E., 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1948; Ph.D., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrington, Marion Thomas, Chancellor. (1924, 1953-57, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1927; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1941. 
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Harris, James Elliott, Instructor of Mathematics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.S., 1959. 


Harris, Robert Leigh, Assistant Professor of History. (1951, 1955) 
A.B., Alabama, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Duke, 1956. 


Harris, William Birch, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Colorado, 1941. 


Harris, William Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1935, 1949) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., 1984; Reg. Prof Engr. 


Harrison, Arthur L., Plant Pathologist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Yoakum. (19387, 1947) 
B.S., Ontario Agricultural College, 1929; Ph.D., Cornell, 1935. 


Harrison, Luther Asbery, Jr., Assistant Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 


Hartnell, George William, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1948. 


Hauer, Louis Frederick, Assistant Professor of English. (1987, 1944) 
B.A., Dubuque, 1931; M.A., Iowa, 1938. 


Haupt, Lewis McDowell, Jr., Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1930, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1935; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Hawkins, Leslie Virgle, Professor of Industrial Education. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1938; M.S., Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1946; D.Ed., Pennsylvania 
State, 1953. 


Hays, John Q., Professor of English. (1929, 1945) 
A.B., Missouri, 1929; M.A., 1982; Ph.D., California, 1942. 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary 
of the Academic Council. (19384, 1956) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1929; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936. 


Hebert, James Oliver, Jr., Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1951; M.S., 1957. 


Heck, Walter W., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1959) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1947; M.S., Tennessee, 1950; Ph.D., Illinois, 1954. 


Hedgecock, Ernest Duval, Professor of English. (1936, 1949) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Henry, Walter Keith, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., Missouri, 1941; M.S., Chicago, 1949. 


Ba ea Paul Reginald, Assistant Professor of Education and Psychology. 
1958 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1933; M.S., 1940; Ed.D., Houston, 1957. 


Hibdon, James Edward, Associate Professor of Economics. (1959) 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., North Carolina, 1957. 


Hierth, Harrison Ewing, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1935; B.Ed., Illinois State Normal, 1936; M.A., 
Illinois, 1942; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1956. 
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Higgins, Edwin Harrison, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.S., Northwestern State College (Louisiana), 1947. 


Hildebrand, Peter Edward, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1959) 
B.S., Colorado State, 1955; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., Michigan State, 1959. 


Hildreth, Roland James, Assistant Director, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hill, John Hugh, Professor of History. (1934, 1954) 
A.B., Austin College, 1925; M.A., 1926; M.A., California, 1939; Ph.D., 
Texas, 1946. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Hillman, John Rolfe, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1946) 
B.S., Millsaps College, 1923; M.A., Missouri, 1929. 


Hirsch, Teddy James, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1956, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.Eng., 1953. 


Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1989, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1940; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hoffman, Anthony Edward, Instructor of Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Buena Vista College, 1957; M.S., Missouri School of Mines, 1958. 


Hohn, Charles Moran, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 


Holcomb, Robert Marion, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947) 
B.S., Arizona, 1936; M.S., Iowa State College, 1941; Ph.D., 1956; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Holdredge, Edwin Sereno, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1938; M.S., 1989; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Holland, Charles Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1952, 1959) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1953. 


Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture and Head of Division. (1946, 
1958) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Arch., 
1951; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Holt, Ethan Cleddy, Professor of Agronomy. (1948, 1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1948; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 


Holt, Oris Milton, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.Ed., 1946. 


Hood, Donald Wilbur, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


Hopkins, Sewell Hepburn, Professor of Biology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., William and Mary College, 1927; M.A., Illinois, 1980; Ph.D., 1938. 


*Hopwood, Ann Elizabeth, Instructor of English. (1959) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1953; M.A., 1955. 


*Resigned effective January 30, 1960. 
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Horsley, Wendell Graham, Instructor of Architecture. (1959) 
B.S.A., Denver, 1950. 


Houze, Robert Alvin, Library Director. (1949, 1957) 
A.B., Denver, 1940; B.L.S., 1941. 


Hovorak, Louis Martin, Instructor of Mathematics. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.Ed., 1952. 


Howard, John Richard, Instructor of Geography. (1956) 
B.A., Washington, 1947; M.A., 1951. 


Hoyle, Samuel Cooke, Jr., Professor of Business Administration. (1947, 1957) 
LL.B., Texas, 1926; B.A., 1946; M.A., 1948. 


Hubert, Frank William R., Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. (1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1988; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., 1950. 


Hudson, Truett, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.A., Houston, 1948. 


Huggett, Milton Alfred, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Rochester, 1929; B.D., Episcopal Theological School, 1933; M.A., 
Baylor, 1952. 


Huggins, Frank Norris, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Howard Payne College, 1948; M.S., North Texas State College, 1950. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Hughes, Martin Collins, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1923, 1932) 
B.S., Illinois, 1917; E.E., 1926; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Humphrey, Charles Robert, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.A., Baylor, 1951; M.A., 1954. 


Hunt, Robert Lee, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1927, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., North 
Carolina State College, 1927; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1934. 


Hunter, Parks Caldwell, Jr., Assistant Professor of English. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Miami, 1948; B.Ed., 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Hurt, John Tom, Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1947) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 19381; M.A., 1982; Ph.D., 1935. 


Huss, Donald Lee, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. (1955, 1958) 
aoe ee ees and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1954; 


Hutchison, John Elton, Director of Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 
(1945, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1949; 
M.Ed., 1950. 


Hutton, Dale Jovon, Instructor of Architecture. (1960) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Inglis, Jack Morton, Instructor of Wildlife Management. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1952. 


Ingram, James Drew, Instructor of Business Administration. (1957) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Irving, John H., Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics.. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943. 


Isbell, Arthur Furman, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1953, 1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1987; M.S., Texas, 1941; Ph.D., 1943. 
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Jache, Albert William, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., New Hampshire, 1948; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Washington, 1952. 


Jackson, John Raleigh, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1952, 
1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.Ed., 1948; 
Ed.D., Houston, 1959. 


Jaggi, Frederick Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health and Head 
of Department. (19387, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; D.V.M., 1926. 


Jernigan, Jesse Stewart, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 1933; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946; 
M.A., California, 1950. 


Jimenez, Rudolph August, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Arizona, 1948; M.S., 1951. 


Joham, Howard Ernest, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1946, 
1959) 
B.A., Santa Barbara College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1948; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1950. 


Johnson, Samuel Park, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1958) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1950; M.S., Actin and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; Ph.D., 1954. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Jones, Charles Edward, Instructor of Physics. (1957) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1952; M.S., 1956. 


Jones, Truman Ross, Jr., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947, 
1957 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1955. 


Jungerman, Paul Frank, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1956 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1959. 


Kadow, William Bruce, Assistant Professor of English. (1954, 1959) 
A.B., Arkansas, 1951; M.A., 1952. 


Kahan, Archie Marion, Executive Director of Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Research Foundation. (19538, 1954) 
B.A., Denver, 1936; M.A., 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 
1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Kasten, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of Biclogy. (1956, 1957) 
B.A., Houston, 1950; M.A., Texas, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Kavanaugh, Milam Shelby, Associate Professor of Psychology. (1947, 1951) 
B.A., Texas, 1934; M.A.,: 1934. 


Keel, Loyd Bush, Assistant Professor of English. (1942, 1947) 
BeA.; Texas; 1927s 3M As 1933: 


Keese, Charles Joseph, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Kemler, Arden Grant, Associate Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1959) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1950; M.S., Georgia, 1959. 


Kenagy, Herbert Glenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1955, 1957) 
Ph.B., Central Missouri Teachers College, 1912; A.B., Missouri, 1916; 
B.S., 1916; M.A., Minnesota, 1917. 
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Kennedy, Harvey Thomas, Distinguished Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(1949) 
B.S., Cornell, 1921; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Kent, Jack Thurston, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1952) 
A.B., Lambuth College, 1930; M.A., Arkansas, 1931. 


Kerley, Sidney Auston, Associate Professor of Education and Director of 
Group Work and Counseling, Basic Division. (1952, 1957) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.Ed., North 
Texas State College, 1950. 


Kidd, Harry Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1939, 1950) 
B.A., Texas, 1985; M.A., 1938. 


Killebrew, James Bryan, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Houston, 1951. 


Kineannon, John Alvin, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1946, 


1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1949; 
Phe 1952. 


Kindall, Sheldon Milam, Instructor of Mathematics. (1956) 
ar Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; M.S., Louisiana 
tate, 1956. 


King, Donald Roy, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1953, 1958) 
B.S., Baldwin-Wallace College, 1949; M.S., Ohio State, 1951; Ph.D., 1952. 


King, General Tye, Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1953, 1956) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1958. 


Kinman, Murray Luther, Agronomist of Department of Agronomy (Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1950) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1942; M.S., Iowa State College, 1944; Ph.D., 
1950. 


Kirkpatrick, Thomas Owen, Instructor of Business Administration. (1958) 
B.B.A., North Texas State College, 1957; M.B.A., 1958. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Klatt, Fred, Jr., Instructor of Floriculture and Landscape Architecture. (1957, 
1959) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics and Head of Department. 
(1935, 1952) 
B:A.,. Texas; 19262 -Ph-));; 1932. 


Knapp, Robert Andrew, Instructor of Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1922; M.Ed., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Knebel, Earl H., Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1955, 1959) 
B.S., Montana State College, 1946; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1951; D.Ed., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1955. 


Koenig, Karl Joseph, Associate Professor of Geology. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Konecny, Frank Jack, Executive Assistant, Engineering Extension Service. 
(1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.Ed., 1940. 


Kranz, Edward Douglas, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1952) 
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Krise, George Martin, Associate Professor of Biology. (1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1946; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1952. 


Kroitor, Harry Peter, Assistant Professor of English. (1958) 
B.A., Saskatchewan, 1946; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Maryland, 1957. 


Krueger, Willie F., Professor of Poultry Science. (19538, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1949; 
Ph.D., Missouri, 1952. . 


Kunkel, Harriott Orren, Professor of Animal Husbandry and of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition. (1951, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Cornell, 1950. 


Kunze, George William, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1952, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 


Kunze, Otto Robert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Iowa 
State College, 1951. 


Kutach, Wilbur Dee, Counselor and Assistant Professor, Basic Division. (1952) 
1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.Ed., 1952. 


Kyre, Martin Theodore, Jr., Instructor of History and Government. (1959) 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1950; M.A., Washington, 1957. 


LaMotte, Charles, Professor of Biology. (19380, 1939) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., Illinois, 1987. 


Landiss, Carl Wilson, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1948, 
1954) 
B.S., Abilene Christian College, 1935; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1947; D.Ed., Pensylvania State College, 1951. 


Lang, Herbert Howard, Associate Professor of History. (1956, 1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Laverty, Carroll Dee, Professor of English. (1939, 1955) 
A.B., Colorado, 1938; A.M., 1934; Ph.D., Duke, 1951. 


Laywell, Clifton Myron, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education. (1960) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1956. 


Lee, Dean Ralph, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1941, 1947) 
B.S., Memphis State College, 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Leighton, Rudolph Elmo, Professor of Dairy Science. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1982; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1950) 
B.S., Wittenberg College, 1987; M.A., Ohio State, 1939; Ph.D., California, 
1950. 


Leland, Thomas William, Professor of Business Administration and Head of 
Division. (1922, 1926) 
B.A}: Wisconsin. 10212 M.5.,.1922 CP Aa 1928. 

a eee Doyle, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
1948 


B.B.A., Texas, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1947; C.P.A., 1949. 
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Lewis, Robert Donald, Director of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
(1946) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1919; Ph.D., Cornell, 1926. 


Liebhafsky, Erwin Eugene, Associate Professor of Economics. (1956 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Illinois, 1950. 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering and Head of De- 
partment. (1938, 1944) 
B.S., Michigan, 1924; M.S., 1925; Ph.D., 1984; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Little, Van Allen, Professor of Entomology. (1928, 1937) 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; Ph.D., 19438. 


Liverman, James Leslie, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1953, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 1952. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Logan, Earl, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1958; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 

(On leave of absence.) 


Lowe, Dan Copeland, Instructor of Business Administration. (1955) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1946; M.Ed., 1951. 


Lowe, Horace A., Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Bucknell, 1940; M.B.A., Southern California, 1949. 


Loyd, Coleman Monroe, Assistant Professor of Physics. (19538, 1957) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., Wayne, 1948; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Luther, Herbert Adesla, Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1947) 
B.A., Pittsburgh, 1934; M.S., Iowa, 1985; Ph.D., 1937. 


Lyerly, Paul J., Research Coordinator, Substation No. 17, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ysleta. (1942, 1958) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1938; M.S., Iowa State College, 1940; 
Ph.D., 1942. 


Lyle, Robert Reed, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1946) 
B.S., Washington and Jefferson College, 1931; M.A., Buffalo, 1933. 


Lyles, Henry Francis, Instructor of Business Administration. (1958) 
B.B.A., North Texas State College, 1956; M.B.A., 1957. 


Lyman, Carl Morris, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and Head of 
Department. (1940, 1949) 
B.S., Oregon, 1931; A.M., Oregon State College, 1933; Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 
1937. 


Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology and Head of Department of 
Geology and Geophysics. (1946) 
B.S., Missouri, 1928; M.S., 19381; E.M., 1985; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Lyons, Charles Rogers, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 
A.B., Miami, 1988; M.D., Ohio State, 1941. 


McAfee, Thomas Edison, Professor of Agronomy. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 
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McCasland, William Richard, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1956, © 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1957. 
(On leave of absence.) 


McCorvey, David Dixon, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1958) 
B.S., Georgia, 1939. 


McCrady, James David, Instructor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharma- 
cology. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; D.V.M., 1958. 


McCulley, William Straight, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1987, 
1957) 
B.A., Iowa State, 1982; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1986; Ph.D., Texas, 1956. 


McCully, Wayne Gunther, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948) 
B.S., Colorado State College, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1958. 


McCune, William Edward, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1944. 


McDonell, James Edward, Instructor of Meteorology. (1958) 
B.S., Huron College, 19538; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1959. 


*McGarrah, James Eugene, Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1957. 


McGee, Roger Valentine, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 19388. 


McGraw, Joseph James, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1958) 
B.A., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 19538; M.C.P., Har- 
vard, 1956. 


McGuire, John Gilbert, Professor of Architecture and Assistant Dean of 
Engineering. (1935, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19382; M.S., 1987; B.S., 
1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


McMurry, Edgar Dowling, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology and Assistant to the Dean of Veterinary Medicine. (1955, 
1958) 

D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


McNeely, John Gordon, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947, 1950) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1933; M.S., 1934; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1941. 


MeNiel, Norbert Arthur, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.Ed., 1952; 
PheD31958; 


Mackin, John Gilman, Professor of Marine Biology. (1950) 
B.S., East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, 1924; M.S., Illinois, 
ab! varied ed ab) Dems Ro aie 


Magee, Aden Combs, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1955, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1924; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1926. 


*Resigned effective January 5, 1960. 
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Mamaliga, Emil, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Ohio State, 19438; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


Manning, Walter Scott, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1941, 1947) 
B.B.A., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1932; M.B.A., Texas, 1940; 
C.P.A.,, 1952. 


Marsh, James Hyde, III, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Martin, Lee Jackson, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., Stanford, 1956. 


Martin, William Lee, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1950. 


Mason, Paul M., Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1946. 


Mattern, Terrence John, Assistant Professor of English. (19538, 1957) 
B.A., George Peabody College, 1947; M.A., 1947. 


Medlen, Ammon Brown, Associate Professor of Biology. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Baylor, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1952. 


Metzer, Robert Benjamin, Instructor of Agronomy. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Meyers, Edward Arthur, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1956) 
B.S., Michigan, 1950; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1955. 


Middleton, Errol Bathurst, Professor of Chemistry. (1922, 1942) 
B.Aw, Illinois, 1919;: M.S., 1921; Ph.D. 1938. 


Miller, Charles Edward, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1959) 
B.S., Furman, 1951; M.A., North Carolina, 1954; Ph.D., 1957. 


Miller, Charles Standish, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956; 
Ph.D., 1959. 


Miller, Horace Otis, Associate Professor of Journalism. (1947, 1948) 
A.B., Texas, 1918; M.J., 1920; LL.B., 1928. 


Miller, Jarvis Ernest, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Purdue, 
1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Miller, Thomas Lloyd, Associate Professor of History. (1946, 1957) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1935; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., Texas, 
1956. 


Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1986, 1941) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
DEV My +1936: PhD... Texasy1958:2 


Mills, Jim Frank, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1953. 


Mitchell, Richard Warren, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1947, 1954) 
B.S., Lynchburg College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1953. 
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Moehlman, Carl B., Instructor of Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1981; M.S., 1932. 


Mohr, Hubert Charles, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1946, 1956) . 
B.S., Ohio State, 1938; M.S., 1989; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1955. 


Monroe, Haskell Moorman, Jr., Instructor of History and Government. (1959) 
B.A., Austin College, 1952; M.A., 1954. 


Moore, Albert Vernon, Professor of Dairy Science. (1937, 1944) 
B.S., Purdue, 1927; M.S., 1933; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1948. 


‘Moore, Bill C., Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1948) 
A.B., Kansas, 1929; A.M., 1981; A.M., Princeton, 1937. 


Moore, Clarence Albert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1954, 
1958) 
B.S., West Texas State College, 1945; M.S., Illinois, 1946. 


Moore, Richard Wayne, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1958) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1956. 


Moore, William Michael, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English and Head of Department. 
(1921, 1952) 
B.A., Cincinnati, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1927; Ph.D., 1933. 


Moyer, Vance Edwards, Acting Associate Professor of Meteorology. (1958) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Mullins, Benjamin Franklin Kelso, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1921, 
1954) 
A.B., Emory, 1919; M.S., 1922; M.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1927; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Murray, Joyce Elaine, Assistant Professor of Education. (1960) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1942; M.Ed., Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, 1952. 


Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1947. 


Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History and Head of Department of His- 
tory and Government. (1941, 1958) 
B.A., Texas, 1935; M.A., 1986; Ph.D., 1941. 


Nash, James Mosely, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 


Naugle, Norman Wakefield, Instructor of Mathematics. (1958) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1959. 


Naylor, Harry Benjamin, Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Neal, James Franklin, Instructor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1958) 
D.V. M., Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 1950. 


Nelson, Al B., Professor of History. (1937, 1956) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., California, 1937. 
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Nelson, Bardin Hubert, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1950, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1950. 


Noel, James Sheridan, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1958. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Noyes, Theodore Alvan, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1954, 
1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1957. 


O’Bannon, Lester Severance, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1948) 
B.M.E., Kentucky, 1915; M.E., 19389; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Odom, Richard Edward, Assistant Professor of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture. (1951, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; B.S., 1951; 
M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1953. 


Oldham, William Jennings Bryan, Jr., Instructor of Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1958. 


Oliver, John Eoff, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1959) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1937. 


Oliver, John Percy, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1936, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1936; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Olson, Edward O., Pathologist of Department of Horticulture, USDA, Sub- 
station No. 15. (1949) 
B.S., South Dakota State, 1940; M.S., Colorado State, 1944; Ph.D., Louisi- 
ana State, 1948. 


Olson, Robert Merle, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Texas, 1947; M.S., Rice Institute, 1959. 


Orr, Joseph Anderson, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1928, 1944) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 19388; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Packenham, Edward S., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1947, 1955) 
B.S., Lombard College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1949. 


Page, John Boyd, Dean of the College, Dean of the Graduate School, and 
Professor of Agronomy. (1950, 1957) 


B.S., Brigham Young, 19386; M.A., Missouri, 1937; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1940. 


Page, John Orion, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Rochester, 1927; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


Paine, Leland Shumway, Research Economist of Texas Engineering Experi- 
ment Station. (1952, 1953) 
A.B., Nebraska, 1922; M.A., Wisconsin, 1926. 


Palmer, Leslie Lloyd, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1951, 1955) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1951. 


Parker, Charles Frederick, Instructor of Animal Husbandry. (1959) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1957; M.S., 1958. 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education and Head of Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology. (1940, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., Southern Method- 
ist, 1935; Ed.D., Texas, 1942. 
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Parker, Travis Jay, Professor of Geology. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1933; M.A., Texas, 1939; Ph.D., 1952; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Parnell, Edward Douglas, Professor of Poultry Science. (1938, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1934. 


Parry, Douglas Farlow, Director of Remedial Services, Basic Division, and 
Professor of Education and Psychology. (1956) 
B.A., Utah, 1937; M.A., 1938; Ph:D., Syracuse, 1942. 


Paterson, Donald R., Associate Horticulturist, Department of Horticulture. 
(1952, 1956) 
B.S., Cornell, 1947; M.S., California, 1950; Ph.D., Michigan State, 1952. 


Patrick, Keith Hilton, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1959) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1951; M.S., 1954. 


Patterson, LaVerne Victory, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1956) 
B.S., Illinois, 1940; M.S., 1948. 


Patterson, Raleigh Elwood, Vice Chancellor for Agriculture. (1958, 1959) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1936; Ph.D., 1948. 


Patton, Robert Hoover, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1957) 
B.S., Miami, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Florida, 1955. 


Peach, Robert Marvin, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1959) 
B.A., Randolph-Macon College, 1941. 


Pearcy, Carl Mark, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1959) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; M.S., 1956. 


Pedigo, John Randolph, Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1953) 
B.S., Texas, 19385; B.A., 1935. 


Peirce, James Franklin, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Illinois, 1940; M.A., lowa, 1942. 


Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1926, 
1959) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926. 


Perry, Bruce A., Horticulturist, Department of Horticulture. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Wake Forest College, 1930; M.A., 19386; Ph.D., Virginia, 1942. 


Perry, Haile Deucalion, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1955, 1959) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1989; M.A., 1949. 


Perry, John Vivian, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1949, 
1955) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1954; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Peters, Isaac Isaac, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1950, 1952) 
B.S.A., Manitoba, 1942; M.S., Michigan State College, 1944; Ph.D., Iowa 
State College, 1947. 


Pinnell, Charles, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1952; M.S., Purdue, 1958. 


Ponthieux, Nicholas Archibald, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1950. 
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Porter, Kenneth Boyd, Agronomist of Department of Agronomy. (1947, 1957) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1940; M.S., Iowa State College, 1947; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Potter, George Edwin, Professor of Zoology. (1939) 
B.S., Ottawa, 1921; M.S., Iowa, 19238; Ph.D., 1927; D.Sc., Ottawa, 1946. 


Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics and Head of Department. (1945) 
B.S., Princeton, 1928; M.S., New York, 1931; Ph.D., Yale, 1939. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Potts, Richard Carmechial, Professor of Agronomy and Assistant Dean of 
Agriculture. (19386, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1935; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1950. 


Powell, Francis Warren, Assistant Professor of English. (1937, 1944) 
B.A., Austin College, 1920; M.A., Texas, 1928. 


Prescott, John Mack, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1952, 1959) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1956. 


Price, Manning A., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1940, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1941; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Provost, Richard Leon, Counselor and Instructor, Basic Division. (1956, 1957) 
B.A., Drake, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Putnam, Harlan Ray, Associate Professor of Economics. (1941, 1946) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 19385; M.A., 1941. 


Quinby, John Roy, Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Chillicothe. (1924, 1925) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science and Head of Depart- 
ment. (19386, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.s., Illinois, 
1933; Ph.D., 1936. 


Rae, Kenneth MacFarlane, Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., University College, London, 1935; Ph.D., London, 1958. 


Rakoff, Henry, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (19538, 1957) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1944; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 


Ramge, John Christian, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1959) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1942; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1955. 


Ramsey, Jerry Dwain, Instructor of Industrial Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Randall, John Del, Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1958, 1959) 
B.S., California, 1955; M.S., 1956. 


Randolph, Neal Malcolm, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1938. 
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Ransdell, Clifford Howell, Associate Director of the Basic Division and Pro- 
fessor of Engineering Drawing. (19387, 1959) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1937; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1953; Sc.D., Howard Payne College, 1956; M.Ed., Texas, 
1957; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Rao, Narasimba Ramachandra, Instructor of Physics. (1956) 
B.S., Bombay, 1941; M.S., 1950. 


Ray, Sammy Mehedy, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1959) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942; M.A., Rice Institute, 1952; Ph.D., 1954. 


Redden, Joseph Eugene, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1959) 
B.A., Hardin-Simmons, 1947; M.A., 1948. 


Redmond, Harold Edwin, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1940, 1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939. 


Reeves, Robert Gatlin, Professor of Genetics. (1928, 1947) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1922; M.S., 1928; Ph.D., Iowa State Col- 


lege, 1928. 

Reid, Robert Osborne, Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology. (1951, 
1959) 
B.E., Southern California, 1946; M.S., Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 
1948. 


Reinhard, Henry J., Professor of Entomology. (1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1915. 


Reiser, Raymond, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1949, 1954) 
A.B., Western Reserve, 1929; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. 


Rekoff, Michael George, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Remele, Jack H., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1940. 


Rhodes, Robert Raymond, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 


1954) 
B.S.F., Louisiana, 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1951. 


Rhodes, William Herschel, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1959) 
B.S., Arkansas State College, 1949. 


Richardson, Luther Ray, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1946, 
1949) 
B.S., Georgetown College, 1928; A.M., Missouri, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 


Richmond, Thomas Rollin, Agronomist of Department of Agronomy (Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1931, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1938; 
Ph.D., Minnesota, 1948. 


Rife, William Thomas, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Riggs, John Kamm, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1941, 1955) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1941. 
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Roberts, Jesse Claude, Jr., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1957) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1949; B.A., 1950; M.A., Texas, 
1953; Ph.D., 1955. 


Roberts, Sidney I., Instructor of History. (1956) 
B.S., College of the City of New York, 1952; M.A., Columbia, 1953. 


Roche, John Edward, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1957) 
B.S., Baylor, 1946; M.A., Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1956. 


Rode, Norman Frederick, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1929; E.E., Clemson College, 1989; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Rodewald, Fred Arthur, Instructor of English. (1959) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.A., North 
Texas State College, 1959. 


Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1929; B.A., 1929. 


Rogers, Bruce Allison, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1916; M.S., Chicago, 1920; Ph.D., Harvard, 1933; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Romane, William Murry, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1956, 1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19438. 


Romieniec, Edward John, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1956) 
B.S., Illinois, 1947; M.S., 1948; M.A., Harvard, 1950. 


Roots, Edmund Nelson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Rosberg, David William, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1950, 
1959) 
B.A., St. Olaf College, 1940; M.S., Ohio State, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Rose, Aaron, Director of Texas Engineering Experiment Station. (1958) 
B.S., West Virginia, 1940; M.S., 1942; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1949. 


Rose, Norman Carl, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1956) 
B.S., California, 1950; Ph.D., Kansas, 1957. 


Ross, Henry, Professor of Agricultural Education. (1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1935. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Rotsch, Melvin Medford, Professor of Architecture. (1950, 1955) 
B.S., Texas, 1928; M.Arch., Harvard, 1930. 


Rowan, Neilon Joyce, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1957; M.S., Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 1959. 


Rudder, James Earl, President of the College. (1958, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19382. 


*Rudderow, William Henry, Instructor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1960. 


Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science and Head of Department. 
(1945) 
B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., Wisconsin, 1924; Ph.D., 19382. 


*Resigned January 31, 1960. 
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Russell, Daniel, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1926) 
A.B:, Baylor, 1922; A.M., Chicago; 1928. 


Russell, Leon Horace, Jr., Assistant Professor of Veterinary Public Health. 
(1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1956; D.V.M., 1956; M.P.H., Tulane, 1958. 


Russell, Ralph Keith, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1946, 1955) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1936; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Russell, William Low, Professor of Geology. (1946, 1951) 
BeAr Yale. 2 1020 eM eto acs Neel O27. 


Ryan, Cecil Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1947, 1949) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1938; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Saenz, Gerardo, Instructor of Modern Languages. (1959) 
B.A., Sul Ross State College, 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Texas, 1959. 


St. John, James Evans, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1959) 
B.A., Oklahoma State, 1950; M.A., Cranbrook Academy of Art, 1952. 


Sandstedt, John Leonard, Instructor of Business Administration. (1954) 
B.A., Texas, 1942; LL.B., 1947. 


*Sargent, Fredric Oberlin, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1956) 
B.A., Colby College, 1942; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Sasaki, Yoshikazu, Research Scientist in Oceanography and Meteorology. 
(1956, 1957) 
M.S., Tokyo, 1950; Ph.D., 1955. 


Saucier, Walter Joseph, Professor of Meteorology. (1952, 1958) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1942; M.S., Chicago, 1947; Ph.D., 
1951. 


Sauer, Edward Field, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1950- 
1954, 1959) 
B.S., Indiana, 1922; LL.B., Jefferson School of Law, 1928. 


Schiller, Robert Edwin, Jr., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946, 
1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Associate Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences; Professor of Geography and Head of Department. (1934, 1959) 
B.A., Iowa State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Clark, 1928; Ph.D., 
Nebraska, 1935. 


Schrader, Allen, Instructor of English. (1957) 
B.S., Los Angeles State College, 1956; M.A., 1957. 


Schram, Alfred Francis, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1953, 1956) 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1941; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., 1948. 


Schroeder, Melvin Carroll, Associate Professor of Geology. (1954, 1956) 
B.S., State College of Washington, 1942; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 1953. 


ey eet Peter, Jr., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1954, 
B.S., Texas, 1949; M.S., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


*Resigned December 4, 1959. 
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Segrest, Herman Brazill, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1945, 
1958) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1937; M.S., 1946; M.Ed., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Seward, Clay Luzenberg, Jr., Associate Professor of Geology. (1948, 1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1950; 
Geol.E., 1958. 


Shelton, Maurice, Assistant Animal Husbandman of Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Department of Animal Husbandry. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1956. 


Shepperd, James Nolen, Assistant Professor of English. (1941, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1931; M.A., 19386. 


Shubinski, Robert Parker, Instructor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1957; B.S., 1958. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1938, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1938; 
Ph.D., Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Simmons, John William, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1958) 
B.S., Alabama, 1950. 


Sims, Stillman Austin, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1942, 1959) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1989; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944. 


Skrabanek, Robert Leonard, Professor of Rural Sociology. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Skrivanek, John Marion, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1952, 
1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1988; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Charles (Prague), 1948. 


Slater, Joseph Nelson, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1960 
B.S., Abilene Christian College, 1941; M.A., George Peabody College, 1947. 


Smerdon, Ernest Thomas, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1951; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1959. 


Smith, Elmer Gillam, Professor of Physics. (1924, 1942) 
A.B., Amherst College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1925; B.S., 1934; M.H., 1939; Ph.D., Texas, 1941. 


Smith, Fred Emmett, Professor of Geology. (1948, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 19380; M.S., 1932. 


Smith, Frank Miller, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1939; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology and Head of De- 
partment. (1949) 
D.V.M., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1928; M.S., Michi- 
gan, 1935; Ph.D., 1949. 


Smith, James Clifton, Superintendent of Substation No. 3, Angleton. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947. 
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Smith, James Douglas, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1950; M.S., 1956. 


Smith, Ronald Edward, Instructor of Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Smith, Robert Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1956, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Snuggs, Roland Edward, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1924, 1946) 
A.B., Georgetown College, 1920; M.S., Florida, 1923; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Snyder, Roy Webster, Extension Meat Specialist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. (19380) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1921; M.S., 1922. 


Sorensen, Anton Marinus, Jr., Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1955, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 
1951; Ph.D., 1953. 


Sorensen, Harold Benjamin, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology. (1951, 1956) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
ee College, 1948; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
exas, 1955. 


Sorenson, Jerome Wallace, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1946, 
1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1948. 


Sorrels, Joseph Harrell, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1941, 1948) 
A.B., Texas Christian, 1924; M.S., Vanderbilt, 1925; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Southern, John Hoyle, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1959) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1936; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Sperry, John Jerome, Professor of Biology. (1941, 1951) 
B.A., Nebraska, 1986; M.A., Missouri, 1938; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1942. 


Sperry, Omer Edison, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 1949) 
A.B., Peru, Nebraska State College, 1925; M.A., Nebraska, 1931; Ph.D., 
1934. 


Spurlock, William W., Instructor of Chemistry. (1958) 
B.A., Daniel Baker College, 1924. 


Stallings, Henry Green, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1946) 


Stark, Lawrence Edward, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941, 
1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1951. 


Staten, Raymond D., Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1947; M.S., Nebras- 
ka, 1949 3PheD a9 5 12 


Stelly, Randall, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1956) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1947; Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1956. 
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Stephenson, Henson Knowlen, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1945, 1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1923; M.S., Michigan, 1931; C.E., 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1941. 


Stern, Louis Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1947; M.A., California, 1954, 


Stevenson, Leland Lewis, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Stevenson, Robert M., Professor of Business Administration. (1947) 
B.A., Duke, 1937; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 1946; C.P.A., 1948; 
D.B.A., Indiana, 1955; C:L.U.,; 1955. 


Stewart, Billy Ray, Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1959. 


Stewart, Norman Arthur, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1946, 1957) 
LL.B., Baylor, 1938. 


Stipe, Dennis Ray, Instructor of Agricultural Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Stokes, Elmore Ewing, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1951, 1958) 
B.A.,- Texas, 1943; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1951. 


Storey, James Benton, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1953; 
Ph.D., California, 1957. 


Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Drawing and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1941) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1930; M.A., 1933; LL.D., Harding 
College, 1947; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Sweet, Dale Vernon, Associate Professor of Floriculture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture. (1959) 
B.S., Michigan State, 1949; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 


Swinson, Weldon Frank, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1959) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1954; B.S., Texas Technological College, 1956. 


Taylor, Lloyd Chamberlain, Jr., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
B.A., Lehigh, 1949; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 


Taylor, Lloyd Hughes, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1959) 
B.B.A., Baylor, 1949; M.A., 1950. 


Tefertiller, Kenneth Ray, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1959) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1952; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., Illinois, 1959. 


Terwey, Peter, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1959) 
B.A., Texas Western College, 1943; M.A., Texas, 1949. 


Thames, Walter Hendrix, Jr., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1959) 
B.S.A., Florida, 1947; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1959. 


Thompson, Herbert Gordon, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion. (1951, 1954) 
B.S., Miami, 1947; M.B.A., 1949. 
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Thompson, John George Hatch, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 
1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1933; M.E., 1938; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Thornton, William Lee, Instructor of Business Administration. (1958) 
B.A., Indiana, 1957; M.B.A., 1958. 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
and Head of Department. (1947, 1953) 
B.S.,- Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1936; 
M.P.A., Harvard, 1947; D.P.A., 1949. 


Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education and Head 
of Department. (1941, 1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., Western Reserve, 1935. 


Tittle, Morris Edward, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1948, 1959) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1923; M.A., Texas, 1937. 


Tomme, Warren James, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Traxler, Ralph N., Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
A.B., Colorado, 1920; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1926. 


Trogdon, William O., Professor of Agronomy and Head of Department. (1958) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1942; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1949. 


*Trotter, Ide Peebles, Associate Dean of the Graduate School and Professor of 
Agronomy. (1986, 1956) 
B.A., Mississippi College, 1915; B.S., Mississippi State College, 1918; M.S., 
1921; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 19383. 


Truettner, Willard Irving, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1930, 1948) 
B.S., Michigan, 1928; M.S.E., 1980; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology and Head of De- 
partment. (1944) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1983; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Turney, H. A., Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1952; M.S., 1956. 


Vanderzant, Carl, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (19538, 1957) 
B.S., Wageningen, 1947; M.S., 1949; M.S., Iowa State College, 1950; Ph.D., 
1953. 


Vanderzant, Erma Schumacher, Biochemist of Department of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition. (1954) 
B.S; 2lowa State 1943-7 PhD moos. 


Varvel, Walter A., Professor of Psychology. (1941, 1945) 
A.B., Kansas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1938. 


Vezey, Edward Earl, Professor of Physics. (1920, 1938) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1910; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Vrooman, Richard, Associate Professor of Architecture. (1949, 1955) 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1941; B.Arch., Western Reserve, 1949; M.Arch, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Wagner, William Grant, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1954, 1956) 
B.Arch., Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


*Retired effective January 16, 1960. 
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Wainerdi, Richard Elliott, Assistant to the Dean of Engineering and Associate 
Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1957, 1959) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1952; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1955; Ph.D., 1958. 


Waldrip, William Jasper, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. (1950, 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 


Wallmo, Olof Charles, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1955, 
1959) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1946; M.S., Wisconsin, 1948; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education and Head of De- 
partment. (1946, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; M.S., 1947. 


Walton, Henry Harrison, Instructor of Health and Physical Education. (1958) 
B.S., Northwestern State College, 1957; M.S., 1958. 


Wamble, Albert Cecil, Research Engineer of Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station. (1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933. 


Wapple, Albert Russell, Instructor of Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., California, 1914; M.A., 1915. 


Ward, Robert Page, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1925, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Watkins, Gustav McKee, Dean of the School of Agriculture and Professor of 
Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1949, 1958) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., Columbia, 1935. 


Watkins, Thomas David, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1954) 
B.S., California, 1940; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., Maryland, 1954. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Weekes, Donald Fessenden, Professor of Physics and Acting Head of Depart- 
ment. (19387, 1959) 
B.S., Middlebury College, 1924; M.A., Amherst College, 1926; Ph.D., Cor- 
nell, 1937. 


Weihing, Ralph Martin, Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Beaumont (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). 
(1953) 

B.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1930; M.S., Nebraska, 
T3222. Ds, 1934: 


Weihs, Phillip Donald, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.B.A., St. Mary’s, 1949. 


Weiner, Peter Douglas, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Weitzel, Hulbert F., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.B.A., Houston, 1949. 


Welch, Nathan Edgar, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1956. 


Wells, Charles B., Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1959) 
B.A., Georgia, 1941. 


*Wells, Otis Dean, Instructor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


*Resigned effective January 31, 1960. 
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Whealy, Roger Dale, Professor of Chemistry. (1958) 
B.S., Eastern Normal, South Dakota, 1930; M.S., Colorado, 1937; M.S., 
Oregon, 1948; Ph.D., Colorado, 1953. 


Whitehouse, Ulysses Grant, Technical Director, Electron Microscope Labora- 
tory, Biochemistry and Nutrition Department. (1953) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1940; M.S., 1941; M.S., Iowa, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Whitehurst, Charles Augustus, Instructor of Mechanical Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1956; M.S., Southern Methodist, 1959. 


Whiteley, Eli Lamar, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., North 
Carolina State, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1959. 


Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering and Head of De- 
partment. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Texas, 1939; M.S., 19483; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Whitmore, Frank Charles, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1951, 1956) 
A.B., Gettysburg College, 1949; M.A., Delaware, 1951. 


Whitney, Howard Stephen, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1954) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., 1948. 


Whitson, Samuel Mont, Instructor of Agricultural Economics. (1959) 
B.A., Abilene Christian College, 1950; M.A., Butler, 1951. 


Whittington, William E., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1954, 1957) 
BB BvA., Lexas,1939; M.B-A., 19475 -Ph Ds clilineiss Luar 


Wieder, Russell Karl, Instructor of Health and Physical Education. (1956) 
B.A., Kenyon College, 1942. 


Wiening, Victor, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1956) 
B.A., Valparaiso, 1947; M.A., Louisiana State, 1949. 


Wilkes, Lambert Henry, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1957) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Williams, Gene Franklin, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.B.A., Oklahoma, 1951. 


Williams, Mack Lester, Instructor of Mathematics. (1955) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1942; M.S., 1949. 


Wilson, Basil Wrigley, Professor of Oceanography. (1958, 1959) 
B.S., Capetown, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 1939; C.E., 1940; D.Sc., Capetown, 
1953. 


Wingren, Roy Matthew, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1928, 19438) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wolf, Kenneth, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1959) 
B.B.A., Baylor, 1955. 


Wood, Norris Philip, Assistant Professor of Microbiology. (1955) 
B.S., Hartwick College, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 1951; Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 
1955. 
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Wood, Robert Porter, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1948, 
1955) 
B.B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1951. 


Woods, Paul Joseph, Associate Professor of History. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Illinois, 1938; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1941. 


Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1925, 1945) 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1924; M.A., 1925. 


Worley, Willard Parker, Instructor of Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (19238, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1928; 
C.E., 1981; Ph.D., 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wykes, Stanley Allen, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1947, 1951) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wynes, Charles Eldridge, Instructor of History. (1958) 
B.S., Madison, 1952; M.A., Virginia, 1957. 


Wythe, Landon Douglas, Jr., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1957, 
1959 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955. 


Yantis, Theodore R., Professor of Business Administration. (1952, 1956) 
A.B., Otterbein College, 1947; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1949; Ph.D., 1955. 


Young, Paul A., Plant Pathologist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Jacksonville. (1935) 
B.S., Wabash College, 1921; M.A., Illinois, 1923; Ph.D., 1925. 


Zimmerman, Howard Karl, Jr., Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 
1955) 
B.S., Washington, 1942; M.A., Leland Stanford, 1944; Ph.D., Oregon, 1948. 


Zingaro, Ralph Anthony, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1946; M.S., Kansas, 1949; Ph.D., 1950. 


Zinn, Bennie A., Director of Student Personnel Services. (1945, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1928. 


SUMMARY OF THE COLLEGE STAFF AS OF 
FEBRUARY 1, 1960 


Active On Leave Total 


CollecesA administrative OLN cers ie 10s eset 9 0 9 
Full Professors, including Heads of Department 

BIOS LD EV USTON Sie: Meat ec eee, mere ee Os 9S es oe 192 q 
PESSUCIALOMETOLESSOYS pecrsh ete ee a ee ee 150 2 bE 
PSplacilite Le roLeSSOrS .— esr ee en sae hae ea, 165 6 171 
TSE EGU Safe ee cae Ut a Be ee RG 8 85 4 89 
Other Members of the Academic Council .............. “ 0 i 


Other Members of the Graduate Faculty 
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RETIRED FACULTY MEMBERS 


Bagley, John Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Cotton Marketing. (1905, 1947) 
B.A., Wake Forest College, 1900. 


Bolton, Frank Cleveland, President Emeritus of the College. (1909, 1950) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1905; M.S., Ohio State, 1928; LL.D., Austin 
College, 1932; LL.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Brewer, Alexander Van, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering. 
(192251957) 
B.S., Purdue, 1913; M.E., 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1987; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Campbell, Charles Boyle, Professor Emeritus of Modern Languages. (1903, 
1948) 
Ph.B., DePauw, 1900; Ph.D., Chicago, 1912. 


Cofer, David Brooks, Professor of English and Archivist Emeritus. (1910, 
1957) 
A.B., Centre College, 1907; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. 


Darnell, Albert Laurie, Professor Emeritus of Dairy Science. (1914, 1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1914; M.A., Missouri, 1916. 


Dunn, Ralph Clark, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Bacteriology and Hy- 
giene. (1911, 1950) 
D.V.M., Ohio, 1911. 


Gammon, Samuel Rhea, Professor Emeritus of History. (1925, 1957) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1911; M.A., 1918; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1921. 


Gunter, Percy Glyndon, Professor Emeritus of English. (1911, 1955) 
A.B., Elon College, 1909; M.A., North Carolina, 1910. 


Harter, Edward Lin, Associate Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 1959) 
A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1919; M.A., Kansas, 1927. 


Hedges, Charles Cleveland, Professor Emeritus of Organic Chemistry. (1912, 
1957) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1906; A.B., Cornell, 1908; Ph.D., 1912. 


Jensen, Frederick William, Distinguished Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. 
(1925, 1959) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1920; M.S., 1928; Ph.D., 1925. 


Jones, Beecher Calvin, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 
1947) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
19238°"M-S. 1926. 


Jones, David Cluie, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1909, 1956) 
A.B., Emory, 1908. 


Jones, Fred Rufus, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1921, 1958) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1915; M.S., Iowa State College, 1931. 


Key, Percy Clark, Associate Professor Emeritus of English. (1924, 1957) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1917; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1918. 


Kyle, ree Jackson, Dean Emeritus of the School of Agriculture. (1902, 
1945 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1899; B.S.A., Cornell, 
1901; M.S.A., 1902; D.Se., Arkansas, 1941. 


Langford, Ernest, Professor Emeritus of Architecture. (1915, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1913; M.S., Illinois, 
1924; Reg. Prof. Arch. 
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Lenert, August Albert, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1919, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1914; D.V.M., Kansas 
City Veterinary College, 1917. 


McGinnis, Nestor Massie, Professor Emeritus of Floriculture and Landscape 
Architecture. (1915, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1908. 


Markle, Elias Ward, Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering. (1921, 
1957) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1913; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1930. 


Mogford, Joseph Sayers, Professor of Agronomy. (1925, 19387) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1916; M.S., 1920. 


Nelson, Thomas Robert, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1925, 
1957) 
B.A., East Texas Normal College, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1922. 


Overall, John Wayne, Instructor of Physics. (1948, 1957) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1950. 


Porter, Walter Lee, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1918, 1959) 
A.B., Howard College, 1911; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1926. 


Potts, William McDaniel, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1926, 1958) 
Doe nicazo, 19215 °MS..°1927- Ph.D. 19387: 


Richey, John Jefferson, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering. (1912, 1959) 
B.S., Illinois, 1903; C.E., 1910. 


Sandstedt, Card Edward, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering. (1928, 
1959 
A.B., Leland Stanford, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Silvey, Oscar William, Professor Emeritus of Physics. (1916, 1951) 
A.B., Indiana, 1907; A.M., 1910; Ph.D., Chicago, 1915. 


Summey, George, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English. (1922, 1951) 
A.B., Southwestern Presbyterian, 1897; M.A., 1899; Ph.D., Columbia, 1919. 


*Trotter, Ide Peebles, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School and Professor 
Emeritus of Agronomy. (19386, 1960) 
B.A., Mississippi College, 1915; B.S., Mississippi State College, 1918: 
M.S., 1921; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933. 


Weaver, Paul, Distinguished Professor of Geology and Geophysics. (1953) 
A.B., Columbia, 1908; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wilcox, George Barton, Professor Emeritus of Education and Psychology. 
(1920, 1959) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1912; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1926. 


Winkler, Charles Herman, Professor Emeritus of Psychology. (1923, 1946) 
B.S., Texas, 1904; M.A., 1914; Ph.D., Missouri, 1916. 


Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1929, 1946) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1932; M.S., Iowa State College, 
1924; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1929. 


*Effective January 16, 1960. 
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THE COLLEGE 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, like the land grant 
institutions in other states of the Union, owes its origin to the Morrill Act, 
which was approved by Congress July 2, 1862. This act provided for the do- 
nation of a specified amount of public lands to the several states and terri- 
tories. Proceeds from the sale of these lands were to constitute a perpetual 
fund, the principal of which should remain forever undiminished. The inter- 
est from this fund was to be used for the support of at least one technological 
college whose objective must be, without excluding other scientific and class- 
ical studies and including military tactics, to teach branches of learning per- 
taining to agriculture and mechanic arts in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the various pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life. The Legislature of Texas accepted the provisions of the 
congressional legislation in 1866, and $174,000 was realized from the sale of 
lands set aside under the Act. Before the College opened, this fund had 
grown to $209,000 through the addition of accrued interest. 


In April, 1871, the Legislature provided for the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. A commission created for the purpose 
of locating the college accepted the offer made by the citizens of Brazos 
County and located the institution on a tract of 2,416 acres of land in that 
county. The College was formally opened, and instruction began on October 
4, 1876. Its educational activities have been enlarged as the need for such 
expansion became evident. At the present time both undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction are offered not only in the fields of agriculture and engineer- 
ing but also in liberal arts, science, education, business administration, and 
veterinary medicine. 


The purchase from time to time of additional land adjacent to the original 
tract has increased the land owned by the College in Brazos County to approx- 
imately 5,200 acres. In 1944 the College acquired a plantation of 3,192 acres 
in Burleson County for experimental purposes, while in 1950 the College ac- 
quired 411 acres in Kimble County for the Junction Adjunct of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas. The value of the physical plant has 
grown to approximately $45,000,000 and a good foundation has been laid at 
the College for instruction, for investigation, and for extension by means of 
financial aid secured from both the Congress and the State Legislature. 


LOCATION 


The community of College Station has grown around the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. This town boasts of churches representing 
the leading denominations, an excellent public school system, and adequate 
shopping districts to serve its citizens. Nearby Bryan supplements these ad- 
vantages. 


Gollege Station is located 100 miles north of Houston, 100 miles east of 
Austin, and 170 miles south of Dallas. State highways, Greyhound Bus Lines, 
and Continental Airlines serve to connect College Station with the rest of 
the state. Easterwood Field, the College airport, is located approximately 
two miles from the Campus. 


SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is composed of the 
Basic Division; the Schools of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 
Military Sciences, and Veterinary Medicine; and the Graduate School. The 
Basic Division, which is a non-degree granting school, was established to aid 
first-year students in their adjustment to college. After completing a year 
in the Basic Division, a student satisfying the entrance requirements to one 
of the degree-granting schools may be admitted to the School of Agriculture, 
the School of Arts and Sciences, or the School of Engineering. The School 
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of Veterinary Medicine is another degree-granting school, admission to which 
is obtained only after completion of the program in pre-veterinary medicine 
and selection within the quota to be admitted for the session under considera- 
tion. The ROTC program is under the supervision of the School of Military 
Sciences. The Graduate School assists graduate students in developing and 
pursuing individual educational programs. More detailed information con- 
cerning its administration and the degrees which may be earned will be found 
in the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


For administrative purposes the 50 departments and divisions of instruc- 
tion are assigned to the several schools as follows: 


School of Agriculture 


Agricultural Economics Floriculture and 

and Sociology Landscape Architecture 
Agricultural Education Genetics 
Agricultural Engineering Horticulture 
Agronomy Plant Physiology and 
Animal Husbandry Pathology 
Biochemistry and Nutrition Poultry Science 
Dairy Science Range and Forestry 
Entomology Wildlife Management 


School of Arts and Sciences 


Biology Health and Physical Education 
Business Administration History and Government 
Chemistry Journalism 

Economics Mathematics 

Education and Psychology Modern Languages 

English Oceanography and Meteorology 
Geography Physics 


School of Engineering 


Aeronautical Engineering Geology and Geophysics 
Architecture Industrial Education 
Chemical Engineering Industrial Engineering 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Nuclear Engineering 
Engineering Drawing Petroleum Engineering 


School of Military Sciences 


Air Science Military Science and Tactics 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


Veterinary Anatomy Veterinary Pathology 

Veterinary Medicine Veterinary Physiology 
and Surgery and Pharmacology 

Veterinary Microbiology Veterinary: Public Health 


Veterinary Parasitology 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY: The air-conditioned Cushing Memorial Li- 
brary Building, erected in 1930 at a cost of $250,000, houses the main collec- 
tion numbering over 300,000 volumes, including files of federal and state docu- 
ments and bound periodicals. The library is a designated depository for federal 
documents on a selective basis. The periodical collection has been imple- 
mented greatly within the past few years through the acquisition of many 
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scarce sets of foreign scientific journals and the addition of many new per- 
iodical subscriptions. The library receives currently over 2,700 periodicals 
and other serials, as well as some fifty state and national newspapers. 


The library has been developed chiefly along reference and technical lines, 
and a good general reading collection has been accumulated. Funds from the 
Exchange Store and generous contributions from the A. and M. Mothers’ Clubs 
throughout the State have been used to increase substantially the collection 
of fiction and non-technical popular material. The careful selection of new 
books keeps the collection abreast of modern thought. With the exception of 
periodicals, government documents, and certain books temporarily reserved 
by departments for reference or required reading all books are loaned for 
home use for a period of two weeks with the privilege of renewal for the 
same length of time, unless the book is requested meanwhile. A browsing 
room for pleasure reading and study is maintained on the third floor. 


Many of the important reference works are shelved in the General Ref- 
erence Room, and these include the encyclopedias, dictionaries, indexing serv- 
ices, directories, handbooks, and other miscellaneous materials. A staff of 
reference librarians is on duty at all hours. Specialized reference materials 
in agriculture and engineering are shelved in the Science and Agricultural 
Reference Room. 


The College Library is also the research library of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. Books and 
other materials are sent to agricultural extension agents throughout the State 
by mail. 


During the regular session the library is open for the following hours: 
Weekdays, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Saturdays, 8 a.m. to 12 noon; Sundays, 2 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. Between terms and on holidays the library is open on weekdays 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, but it is closed 
on Sundays. 


Graduate students and members of the faculty may go into the stacks, 
where private carrells are provided for their convenience. Each graduate 
student must have an identification card showing that he is doing graduate 
work. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES: Libraries are maintained for the following 
schools or divisions: 


School of Veterinary Medicine. This library is located at the east end of 
the first floor of the Veterinary Medicine Building and is open from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. on weekdays; from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays; and from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays. It is primarily 
a reference library with over 8,000 volumes of books and periodicals in the 
fields covered by the curriculum in the School of Veterinary Medicine. The 
library subscribes to 350 American and foreign periodicals and receives pert- 
inent publications from other colleges and experiment stations. Through an 
inter-library loan program, it has access to materials from all of the major 
medical libraries, thus opening to research workers an extensive coverage of 
the field of medical literature in all of its phases. 


Division of Architecture. This library, located on the fourth floor of the 
Academic Building, furnishes reading room space and offers reference service 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. It is closed Saturdays and Sundays. The collec- 
tion, numbering over 4,000 volumes of carefully selected books and periodi- 
cals, provides materials in this specialized field for all students and faculty. 


Division of Business Administration. Another branch of the College Li- 
brary, this collection numbers over 2,500 volumes of books and periodicals in 
the many areas of business administration, such as accounting, insurance, 
marketing, business law, etc. Over 100 periodicals are currently received and 
a file of annual reports of corporations is carefully maintained. The library 
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is located in the west end of the first floor of Francis Hall. It is open from 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. daily and is closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Other Libraries. Many departments maintain working collections of 
books and periodicals for use within the departments. Some of the collec- 
tions are fairly large and well organized; others are small but very well 
chosen. Use of these libraries is restricted by the departments concerned. 


The Texas Engineers’ Library. By an act of the State Legislature in 
1941, the Texas State Board of Registration for Professional Engineers was 
given authority to establish a library for the professional engineers of Texas. 
It was voted by the members of the State Board of Registration for Profes- 
sional Engineers that this library be established at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. The library also serves the engineering students 
of this college. 


Late in 1952 the Texas Engineers’ Library moved into its new building, 
later to be named the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library Building. The build- 
ing is well lighted and furnished with the most modern equipment. The stacks 
are open to the students and there are several tables where they may study 
in this area. There are nine enclosed carrells for the use of the Registered 
Professional Engineers, graduate students in engineering, and faculty mem- 
bers. On the first floor of the building is a well lighted reference room which 
contains the major indexes to technical periodical literature and other science 
reference works. A collection of abstracts and subject bibliographies is also 
being implemented as part of the general plan to make it as strong a research 
library as possible. Also on the first floor of the building is a map room 
which contains several hundred atlases and maps, chiefly in the fields of geol- 
ogy and petroleum. At present the library has approximately 50,000 books, 
periodicals, documents, and other library materials. Approximately 1,400 
scientific and technical periodicals are received annually, many of which are 
foreign. It is a well balanced collection, but is especially strong in aero- 
nautics, air conditioning, concrete, hydrology and sanitary engineering, pe- 
troleum, and welding. The library is a complete depository for all Atomic 
Energy Commission technical reports. The library is open from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. on weekdays and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


The physical plant of the College includes buildings with a total valua- 
tion of approximately $25,200,000 while equipment and lands of the College 
represent an additional valuation of $19,800.000. Included among these build- 
ings are the Data Processing Center, the Memorial Student Center, the Cush- 
ing Memorial Library, the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library, the Richard 
Coke Building, the G. Rollie White Coliseum, the All Faiths Chapel, the audi- 
torium, hospital, Y.M.C.A., supply store, office buildings, numerous classroom 
buildings with laboratory and shop facilities for the various departments, and 
many barns providing facilities for handling the various classes of livestock 
used in demonstration and laboratory work in the Schools of Agriculture and 
Veterinary Medicine. Athletic facilities consist of a stadium, field house and 
natatorium, baseball diamond and bleachers, golf course, and numerous tennis 
courts and practice fields. Twenty-four dormitories are located conveniently 
on the campus, and two dining halls are in operation. The College operates 
778 apartments for married students in areas near the campus. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Certain academic regulations have been set up by the faculty for the pur- 
pose of assisting the student to secure the maximum benefit from his studies. 
These regulations, contained in the copy of Coliege Regulations given to each 
student when he enters the College, serve as a guide in such important mat- 
ters as choice of course and subjects, methods of study, attendance, examina- 
tions, promotion, and graduation. 
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By means of reports at regular intervals, frequent conferences with the 
deans, the Registrar, Office of the Dean of Students and members of the 
teaching staff, the authorities of the College keep in close touch with the stu- 
dent’s progress; and such advice and counsel are offered from time to time 
as seem justified in each case. For failure to keep up with his studies, the 
student may at any time be dropped from the rolls of the College. 


The College reserves the right to modify the curricula or withdraw any 
course when it appears wise to do so. 


DEGREES OFFERED 


The following degrees are offered for the satisfactory completion of resi- 
dent study in the appropriate curriculum: 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 

Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) 

Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering (B.P.E.) 

Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.) 

Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 

Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


On the basis of acceptable professional experience the following profes- 
sional degrees in engineering are offered to graduates of the College: 


Aeronautical Engineer (Aero.E.) 
Agricultural Engineer (A.E.) 
Architectural Engineer (Arch.E.) 
Chemical Engineer (Ch.E.) 

Civil Engineer (C.E.) 

Electrical Engineer (E.E.) 
Geological Engineer (Geol.E.) 
Industrial Engineer (Ind.E.) 
Mechanical Engineer (M.E.) 
Petroleum Engineer (P.E.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


The diploma of the College, with the appropriate degree, will be granted 
to the student who has made formal application for the undergraduate degree 
and has satisfied the following requirements: 


1. He must complete one of the regular courses of study leading to a 
degree. 


2. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
applied to this degree must equal at least the number of hours which he car- 
ried in courses at this institution which are applied to this degree. Grades 
of F or WF shall be included, except such grades and grades of D made in 
the freshman year or summer session preceding that year which are subse- 
quently repeated satisfactorily during the student’s first four semesters in 
college. Grades of WP shall be excluded. 
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38. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
in his major department applicable to this degree must equal at least the 
number of hours which he carried at this institution in his major department 
which are applied to this degree. Grades of F and WF shall be included, but 
grades of WP shall be excluded. 


4. Grades made in courses elected in excess of a student’s degree re- 
quirements shall be counted, but if failed such courses need not be repeated. 


5. He must have settled all financial obligations to the College. 


6. He must be formally recommended for graduation by the Academic 
Council after consideration of his complete record. 


7. Unless registered in absentia or excused by his dean, he must be 
present in person at the graduation exercises. 


These requirements must be completed and all grades on record in the 
Registrar’s Office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday preceding Commence- 
ment Day. 


Requirements for an advanced degree are outlined in the Graduate Bul- 
letin. 


APPLICATION FOR A DEGREE 


During the semester or summer session preceding the conferring of the 
degree, a student must be officially registered in the College. Formal appli- 
cation for degrees must be submitted to the Registrar, on forms provided for 
that purpose, not later than 90 days prior to the end of the semester, or 30 
days prior to the end of the summer term, in which the student expects to 
complete his requirements for graduation. 


In order to be a candidate for a degree at the end of a semester or sum- 
mer term, a student at the beginning of that semester or term must fulfill 
the following two conditions: 


1. He must be registered for the courses necessary to complete the re- 
quirements of his curriculum. 


2. For work of his final semester or summer term, he must not lack a 
grade point ratio in excess of 1.50 in his major field and for his over-all pro- 
gram of studies in order to meet the grade point requirement for graduation. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree must complete the requirements of 
the final year’s work of his curriculum in residence at this institution with 
the exception of six semester hours, which may be accepted in transfer. How- 
ever, in every case the student must complete at least 36 semester hours of the 
last two years of his curriculum at this institution. 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree in the School of Agriculture will be 
expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture generally 
will be limited to those courses taught in the freshman and sophomore years 
at this institution. 


TWO DEGREES 


A candidate for a second Bachelor’s degree must have been in residence 
at least two academic years and must have completed all the essential work 
of the second curriculum not covered in the first; in all such cases the total 
amount required must be at least 30 semester hours additional to the greater 
number required for either degree. 
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CHANGE OF CURRICULUM 


Applications for change of curriculum shall be passed upon by the deans 
of the schools and heads of divisions concerned. A student under 21 years of 
age must have the written consent of his parent or guardian. 


At the time of the change, the dean of the school or head of the division 
to which the transfer is being made will indicate any courses on the student’s 
record which are to be excluded from requirements for his new curriculum 
and will so advise the Registrar. 


TRANSFER OF CREDITS 


As a general policy credit will be given in transfer for work completed 
with a grade of C or better at another properly accredited institution. Work 
completed with the grade of D must be validated before it can be transferred. 
Validation may be by examination or by completion with a grade of C or bet- 
ter of more advanced work in the same subject area. Any student desiring 
to validate work done elsewhere should discuss with the Registrar the con- 
ditions necessary for validation of his particular work and secure from him 
authorization for such action. Credits given by transfer are provisional and 
may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the College is un- 
satisfactory. 


Work done in an institution not properly accredited must be validated 
by one of the two methods of validation already mentioned before it can be 
transferred. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers no correspond- 
ence courses. A student in residence at this institution will be permitted to 
receive undergraduate credit for correspondence courses taken elsewhere only 
when written permission has been granted in advance by the dean of his 
school. 


Credit earned in a course completed by correspondence will be accepted 
only after a validating examination has been passed unless the final exami- 
nation is taken under the supervision of the Registrar at this college. An 
exception will be made in the case of courses taken through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 


Not more than twelve semester hours of credit taken in correspondence 
work may be applied toward the requirements for a degree. 


REQUIREMENT IN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY 


In order to meet the legal requirements for a baccalaureate degree, all 
students must have credit for six semester hours of American history or three 
semester hours of American history and three semester hours of Texas his- 
tory, in addition to the long-standing government requirement of Government 
306 and credit for three semester hours of military or air science. For those 
students who do not take military or air science, six hours of government 
must be completed. Such students must compiete Government 306 and 307. 


In satisfying the government requirement for a teacher’s certificate, Gov- 
ernment 306 and 307 may be used. Government 305 will fulfill this require- 
ment. Credit for basic military science cannot be used in satisfying this re- 
quirement. 


REQUIREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students under 21 years of age at the time of entrance are required 
to complete Physical Education 101, 102, 201, 202. 
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ransfer students will be given exemption from one semester of required 
physical education for each semester of course work completed at the other 
institution. 


Students who have completed as much as one year of service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on active duty will be exempt from the 
requirement in physical education. 


REQUIREMENT IN MILITARY TRAINING 


Any student entering with freshman classification (less than 30 semester 
hours of credit) who is a citizen of the United States, physically qualified, 
under 21 years of age, and who has had no previous service with the Armed 
Forces must successfully complete two years of military training. 


Enrollment in air science or military science is synonymous with enroll- 
ment in the Corps of Cadets and is a part of military training as offered at 
this college. The Corps is organized into military units which are constantly 
under military discipline and supervision; likewise, the members of the Corps 
are required at all times to wear the appropriate uniform. 


Members of the Corps of Cadets who are housed in military units will, 
upon the completion of the basic course, make application for advanced course 
contract, and, if qualified, be enrolled in advanced course ROTC. Students 
are reminded that acceptance of an advanced course ROTC contract requires 
completion of the advanced course ROTC curriculum, completion of the ROTC 
summer camp, and acceptance of a reserve commission if one is tendered. 
The foregoing become integral parts of the degree requirements of advanced 
course ROTC students. Therefore, for those students under an advanced 
course ROTC contract the College will not grant a degree prior to acceptance 
of a reserve commission. Likewise, the reserve commission will be withheld 
from advanced course ROTC students who have completed requirements for 
a reserve commission until they have completed work for their academic de- 
gree. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR AN ADVANCED ROTC CONTRACT 


To be considered for an advanced course ROTC contract a student must: 
(1) be morally and physically qualified, (2) attain junior classification with 
a minimum grade point ratio of 1.00, (8) have satisfactorily completed the 
ROTC. basic course or have served at least one year of active military serv- 
ice, (4) attain a passing score on the ROTC qualifying examination. 


Where the number of contracts to be awarded is for any reason limited, 
those candidates with the highest qualifications will receive contracts for ad- 
vanced training. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT IN MILITARY TRAINING FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 


Students who have completed one year of service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States on active duty are exempt from further military training 
and may be given academic credit of four semester hours for basic ROTC. 


Students who have completed six months (under RFA 1955) but less than 
one year of active duty in the Armed Forces of the United States will be 
given academic credit for the first year of Army ROTC, but will be required 
to live in the Corps of Cadets. Such students may be given academic credit 
for two semester hours of Army basic ROTC. (Credit for six months’ train- 
ing does not apply to the Air Force ROTC.) 


Students who have served for at least one year in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty and who hold a commission are exempt from 
further military training and may be given academic credit of sixteen semes- 
ter hours for basic and advanced ROTC. 


A student wishing to receive such credit should file a photostatic or cer- 
tified copy of his discharge with the Registrar’s Office so that appropriate 
credit may be allowed. 
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ENGLISH CONFERENCES 


Students enrolled in courses in English composition are required to attend 
conferences with their instructors. 


ASSEMBLIES 


In most of the teaching divisions of the College, students are required to 
attend assemblies at intervals during the session. Prominent speakers are 
presented at the assemblies for the discussion of topics of general and special 
interest. 


THE GRADING SYSTEM 


Since one comes to college for an education, his grades are usually taken 
as an indication of the proficiency of his endeavors. The student’s semester 
grade in a course is based upon recitation, written exercises and tests, labor- 
atory work, and the final examination. The final examination has a weight. 
of one-fourth of the final grade, and the proportionate weight assigned to 
each of the other factors is determined by the head of the department admin- 
istering the course. 


There are four passing grades signifying various degrees of achievement, 
and grade points are awarded on the basis of these grades. 


Grade Points 
Range per 


Grade Description (Inclusive) Semester Hour 
A Excellent 92-100 3 
B Good 84- 91 2 
C Fair 76- 83 1 
D Passing’ 70- 75 0 


The lowest passing grade is 70. There is one failing grade, F, below 70, 
indicating work of unsatisfactory quality. Credit for a course failed may be 
obtained only by satisfactorily repeating the course in class, except that in a 
course including both theory and practice, the head of a department may ex- 
cuse a student from repeating the practice if his grade in the practice is B 
or better, and if in the judgment of the head of the department the repetition 
is not necessary. The student must register for both theory and practice, 
however. 


The temporary grade “Inc.” (Incomplete) indicates that the student has 
satisfactorily completed the course with the exception of a major quiz, final 
examination, or other work. This grade is given only when the deficiency is 
due to authorized absence or other cause beyond the control of the student 
and when the work already done has been of a quality acceptable for the 
satisfactory completion of the course. The privilege of completing such work 
is limited to the end of the first month of his succeeding semester in college; 
otherwise the student must repeat the course in order to receive credit, unless 
for good reason his dean grants an extension of time. 


Permission to remove a semester grade of “Inc.” received because of ab- 
sence from a quiz or examination may be granted by the head of the depart- 
ment only on receipt of official notice that the absence was authorized or evi- 
dence that the cause for the absence prevented making normal preparation to 
take the quiz or examination before the close of the semester. 


When a student resigns or is dropped from the College after the first two 
weeks of a semester, the Registrar calls for his grades and enters on his per- 
manent record the symbol WP after each course in which he is passing and 
WF after each course in which he is not making a passing grade. All WF’s 
and F’s will be taken into account in determining his grade point ratio there- 
after unless for cause the Executive Committee directs otherwise. 


\ 
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The semester grade in a subject which a student is required to drop on 
account of failure to keep up with the work is F. 


GRADE POINT RATIO 


A student’s grade point ratio for any period is computed by dividing the 
total number of semester hours for which he received grades into the total 
number of grade points earned in that period. Grades of WF and F are in- 
cluded, but grades of WP are excluded. 


Only the record made in course work for which the student was registered 
in this institution is used in determining his grade point ratio. 


GRADE REPORTS 


Preliminary Report: A preliminary report of the student’s progress is 
sent to the parent or guardian about eight weeks after the beginning of each 
semester. 


Semester Reports: At the close of each semester, a report of the stu- 
dent’s work during the semester is sent directly to the parent or guardian. 


Unsatisfactory Work: During the session the deans receive reports from 
the members of the teaching staff on students doing unsatisfactory work. 
These reports form the basis for personal conferences with the students con- 
cerned and for special notices to parents and guardians. 


Reports to High Schools: At the close of the first semester, a report is 
sent to each accredited high school showing the grades made by the freshmen 
entering the College from that school. 


DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 


A student who completes a semester schedule of at least 15 hours with 
no grade lower than C and with a grade point ratio of not less than 2.25 for 
the semester shall be designated as a “Distinguished Student”. In official 
acknowledgment of the designation, he is issued a Distinguished Student card 
by the dean of his school. 


As a recognition of his scholastic achievement, the College allows a Dis- 
tinguished Student to present his card to the instructor during the next suc- 
ceeding semester after he distinguishes and, without requirement or privilege 
of making up the work missed, absent himself from any theory class except 
for announced quizzes provided, however, that any student who without per- 
mission of the instructor leaves a class to which he has reported shall be given 
a grade of zero for the day’s work. This privilege may be revoked for cause 
at any time by the dean of the student’s school. 


HONORARY SCHOLASTIC SOCIETIES 


Students ranking near the top of their class scholastically will be con- 
sidered for admission to one or more of the national honorary societies de- 
scribed below. The honor societies are intended to reward the student of 
character and ability, and membership in them is a well-recognized mark of 
distinction which becomes a part of one’s permanent record. 


Alpha Zeta. This is the oldest national agricultural honor fraternity in 
the country. Election to membership is limited to junior and senior students 
in agriculture who have achieved outstanding records of scholarship, charac- 
ter, and leadership in their chosen fields. 


Phi Kappa Phi. Open to all academic fields in the undergraduate school, 
this honor society elects its membership from those students who are within 
a year of graduation in a four-year course and are within the top one-tenth 
of their class scholastically. The student must have been registered one year 
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in the College to be eligible. Graduate students with outstanding records who 
have satisfied the residence requirement are also eligible for membership. 


Phi Eta Sigma. Election to this freshman honor society is automatic 
upon attainment of a grade point ratio of 2.50 or better in all freshman work 
for one semester or more. The individual must have carried an academic load 
of at least 18 semester hours and must not have transferred more than 20 
hours from another college. 


Phi Zeta. Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who rank in the 
upper ten per cent of the junior class or upper twenty-five per cent of the 
senior class and who have a grade point ratio of at least 2.25 in their entire 
veterinary curriculum through the preceding semester are eligible for election 
to this honor society. 


Sigma XI. The object of this society is to encourage original investiga- 
tion in science, pure and applied. It is open to graduate students and to staff 
members of the A. and M. College System who have shown a marked excell- 
ence in one or more departments of pure or applied science and given evidence 
of an aptitude for scientific research. 


Tau Beta Pi. Students in the School of Engineering who rank in the top 
one-eighth of the junior class or top one-tenth of the senior class are eligible 
for election to this society. This is the oldest national engineering society 
founded for the purpose of recognizing scholarship. 


SCHOLASTIC PROBATION 


Whenever a student’s cumulative record indicates that he is failing to 
make satisfactory progress, he is considered as scholastically deficient. The 
cause of the deficiency will be investigated by the dean of his school, and the 
student may be placed on scholastic probation of such terms as the dean shall 
designate, or he may be required to withdraw from the College if the de- 
ficiency warrants. 


Scholastic probation is a conditional permission for a student to continue 
in school after he has become scholastically deficient or after he has incurred 
an excessive number of unauthorized absences. This permission is granted 
by the dean of the student’s school when an analysis of the deficiency indi- 
ae that a continuation is in the best interests of the student and the Col- 
ege. 


CLASSIFICATION 
Sophomore, junior, and senior classification will be granted on completion 
of 30, 60, and 95 semester hours respectively. 


EXCESS HOURS 


A student may register for the regular semester program in his curricu- 
lum if he is in good standing. With the dean’s approval, necessary adjust- 
ments for minor irregularities may be authorized up to 20 hours. Registra- 
tion for 21 hours or more may be approved under the following conditions: 


Hours Grade Point Ratio Last Semester or Over-all 
21 £50 
22 2.00 
23 2.25 
24 2.50 


The normal amount of work a student may carry in a six-week summer 
term is 6 semester hours (or 7 if part is practice). Hours in excess of a nor- 
mal load may be authorized in certain cases by the student’s dean in conform- 
ance with the limitations that apply during the academic year. For the entire 
summer session the maximum number permissible is 15 semester hours. 
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ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Any person who desires to apply for admission to the College should write 
to the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas, for a formal application blank. The applicant should 
complete the form according to the directions printed thereon and return it 
to the Admissions Office. If the applicant has attended any other college or 
university, he must submit a complete, official, and original transcript from 
each institution previously attended. In such a case, the college transcript 
will serve in lieu of the high school transcript required of those who have had 
high school training only. It is extremely important that these credentials 
be submitted in advance of registration. If this cannot be done, the applicant 
should bring them at the opening of the session. Without the credentials the 
applicant cannot be admitted, and valuable time will be lost if he has to send 
for them after arriving at the College. 


When admission requirements have been satisfied, the Director of Admis- 
sions will then send the applicant a letter of acceptance, a room reservation 
card, and a physical examination form to be filled out by a physician. The 
physical examination report must be completed and returned to the Admis- 
sions Office prior to the date of registration for classes. 


All applicants for admission to the College must be of good moral char- 
acter, at least sixteen years old, and free from contagious or infectious dis- 
eases. Since the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not a co- 
educational institution, only men are admitted to the regular session. 


A high school student who is eligible for admission to college and who 
wishes to enter during the summer may well consider the opportunities of 
combining study and recreation at the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. Excellent studying, living, and recreational 
facilities are available at this beautiful Kimble County campsite in the heart 
of the Texas hill country. Application blanks for admission to the Adjunct 
may be obtained from the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


BASIC DIVISION 


The Basic Division was established to provide for the special needs of 
entering students and to administer their work during the first year in the 
College or until they are admitted into one of the degree granting schools. 
The following groups of students are enrolled in the Basic Division: (1) all 
acceptable high school graduates entering for the first time upon their college 
program of studies; (2) all students transferring from other colleges and uni- 
versities who are not admitted directly to one of the degree granting schools 
of the College; and (8) all other students who dco not meet the requirements 
for admission to the degree granting school of their choice. These require- 
ments are stated on page 61 of this catalogue. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Of High School Graduates: An applicant must have graduated from a 
properly accredited secondary school with a minimum of 15 units (credits) 
acceptable to the College for entrance purposes. Superior students with unit 
deficiencies will be considered on the basis of their merit. The applicant who 
does not meet the above requirement or who falls within the lowest one-fourth 
of his high school class may be required to make a satisfactory showing on 
tests prescribed by the College. Generally this means tests given by the Col- 
lege although results of College Entrance Examination Board tests will be 
acceptable for this purpose. 


The 15 acceptable entrance credits shall include four units in English, 
two units in the social sciences, two units in algebra, one unit in plane geom- 
etry, one unit in a natural science, and five acceptable elective units. It is 
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recommended that the five elective units include additional courses from the 
following subject areas: Foreign languages, mathematics, natural sciences, 
social sciences, and speech. Applicants for admission to engineering and the 
natural sciences curricula must present trigonometry, one-half unit, in addi- 
tion to the algebra and plane geometry requirements as stated above. Such 
applicants are also strongly advised to present one-half unit in solid geome- 
try. Three units in English and two units in a foreign language may be sub- 
stituted for the four units required in English. Applicants are advised to 
take biology, chemistry, or physics in satisfying the natural science require- 
ments. More than the minimum of one unit in the natural sciences should 
be presented if possible. 


A maximum of three units from the following subject areas may be used 
as a part of the elective credits: 


SUBJECT UNITS SUBJECT UNITS 
Advanced Mathematics......... Vy Drawine.:-o 2 eee 1b 2t0.43 
Agriculture, General............. J Distributive Education.......... 2 
Agriculture, Vocational........ 13t0; 3 Home & Family Life............ % to l 
UA TES Ss Sere a ee ee en ET dF 1 Home’ Making 22.2334 % to 1 
Business Arithmetic.............. 1% to 1 Journalism: 42 Soe ee 1 
Bible Hoe le. ee 16 tos Junior Business Training... 1 
Bookkeeping wwe ee % to 1 Music: 3.300 2 eee £ 
Commercial Geography......... Vy VPN co ee te AO 
Commerceialisaw.. 2.2.00... Ye Shopwork! 2.250 eee 1. tor 3 


By Examination: Any or all of the scholarship requirements for admis- 
sion may be met by passing the entrance examinations. These will be held 
at the beginning of each semester under the supervision of the College au- 
thorities and will cover all the subjects required or accepted for admission as 
outlined above. Candidates desiring to take examinations at the College should 
notify the Director of Admissions well in advance of registration. 


By Individual Approval: An applicant over twenty-one years of age who 
has not recently attended school and who cannot satisfy the entrance require- 
ments in full may be admitted without examination, subject to the following 
requirements: 


1. He must make application on the official entrance blanks. 


2. He must furnish evidence that his preparation is substantially equiv- 
alent to that required of other applicants and that he possesses the ability and 
seriousness of purpose necessary to pursue his studies with profit to himself 
and to the satisfaction of the College. 


3. He must show by a test in composition that he has an adequate com- 
mand of the English language. 


4. The candidate should forward his credentials to the Director of Ad- 
missions in advance of his coming, but in no case will he be admitted without 
a personal interview. 


A student admitted by individual approval will not be considered a can- 
didate for a degree until he has satisfied the entrance requirements in full. 


Of Superior Students: Any superior student, as indicated by his entrance 
tests and his high school record, who presents evidence of outstanding prepa- 
ration in any subject matter field may be relieved of the introductory course 
in that field and permitted to substitute another course with the approval of 
the dean of his school provided he passes a validating examination in the 
course with a grade of C or better. 


Of College Transfer Students: Admission to advanced standing may be 
granted to an applicant who has satisfied the reauirements as outlined below: 


An applicant who has attended another college or university must be eli- 
gible to return to that institution and also must have for each of the last two 
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semesters, or for the total record if less than two semesters of attendance, 
a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses undertaken. 


An official transcript of the record at each college or university pre- 
viously attended must be submitted. 


An applicant is not at liberty to disregard the record of any previous 
training and gain admission by individual approval or on the basis of a high 
school record. 


On the basis of these credentials, credit will be given for work completed 
with a grade of C or better, so far as the work is equivalent in character and 
extent to similar work at A. and M. College. Credits given by transfer are 
provisional and may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the 
College is unsatisfactory. Work completed with a grade of D must be vali- 
dated before it can be transferred. Validation may be by examination or by 
completion with a grade of C or better of more advanced work in the subject 
area. 


An applicant whose record does not meet the minimum admission require- 
ments may be considered upon merit after the student has shown satisfactory 
performance on tests administered at this college. 


It is essential that all credentials be forwarded to the Director of Admis- 
sions well in advance of registration day. 


College credit for work done in secondary schools will be given only on 
the basis of examination at the College and shall not include work presented 
in satisfaction of the entrance requirements. 


Candidates for a baccalaureate degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture will gen- 
erally be limited to those courses normally taught in the freshman and sopho- 
more years at this institution. 


Of Special Students: A limited number of young men over twenty-one 
years of age may be admitted to the College as special students, not candi- 
dates for a degree, subject to the following regulations: 


1. The applicant must show good reason for not taking a regular course 
and must submit satisfactory evidence that he is prepared to profit by the 
special studies he wishes to pursue. 


2. Record of his previous scholastic work must be submitted on the offi- 
cial entrance blanks and must be accompanied by a statement showing (1) 
his experience; (2) a plan of study, enumerating the courses he desires to pur- 
sue; and (3) the purpose or end expected to be accomplished by his study. 


3. In order to be admitted to the work of any department, a special stu- 
dent must secure the consent of the head of the department; and his course 
of study as a whole must be approved by the dean concerned. 


Special students are subject to the rules and regulations governing reg- 
ular students. 


A special student who may desire to become a candidate for a degree 
must satisfy the entrance requirements and obtain the consent of the dean 
concerned. 


To One of the Degree Granting Schools: A student may be transferred 
from the Basic Division to one of the degree granting schools (or into the 
pre-veterinary medicine curriculum administered by the School of Veterinary 
Medicine) whenever in the judgment of the Dean of the Basic Division and 
the Dean of the degree granting school such transfer is in the student’s best 
interest. 


Ordinarily, no student will be considered for transfer whose cumulative 
record shows less than 30 semester hours of credit and 30 grade points earned 
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in two regular semesters, or less than 45 semester hours and 45 grade points 
in three regular semesters, or (if he is permitted to remain for a fourth se- 
mester) less than 60 semester hours with a grade point deficiency in excess 
of 10 on all hours undertaken in four semesters. 


Students who wish to transfer from the Basic Division to the School of 
Engineering must have earned at least a number of grade points equivalent 
to the number of credits undertaken and must have at least a C-average in 
mathematics. In addition, the student may not be transferred while he has 
an F grade in a course unless he is currently enrolled in the course for the 
removal of the deficiency. 


Of Nonresident Students: 1. A limited number of nonresident students 
who have attended another college or university may be accepted so long as 
facilities are available. Such students must have maintained a grade point 
ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses undertaken in addition to 
a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better for each of the last two se- 
mesters. 


2. A limited number of out-of-state high school graduates may be ac- 
cepted so long as facilities are available. Such students, in addition to satis- 
fying all other admission requirements, must have made superior. records in 
high school. 


3. Students who are admitted to the College in one curriculum may not 
be permitted to change to another which is restricted except under the same 
conditions as apply to new students. 


4. The status of the residence of a student is determined at the time of 
his first registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his 
sojourn at A. and M. as a student. His residence may not thereafter be 
changed by him, but, in the case of a minor, it may be changed by his parents, 
should they move to and become legal residents of the State and maintain 
such residence for at least one calendar year. . 


REGISTRATION 


Every student is required to register when he first enters the College and 
thereafter at the beginning of each semester. Dates of registration for the 
session of 1960-61 are shown on pages 2-3 of this catalogue. 


Registration is not complete until the student pays his fees for the en- 
suing semester; reports to ROTC headquarters for assignment to an organi- 
zation; reports to the Chief of Housing for assignment to a room or to report 
his place of residence if not living in a dormitory; and returns his assignment 
card, properly approved, to the Registrar’s Office, where his receipt showing 
payment of fees will be stamped “Registered in the Registrar’s Office’’. 


EXPENSES 


The expenses for a regular session of nine months will vary with the in- 
dividual concerned and with the course of study pursued. In the case of new 
students the total cost should range between $800.00 and $1000.00. In gen- 
eral these amounts include four types of expenses as follows: fees payable to 
the College Fiscal Department (matriculation fee, medical fee, student activ- 
ities fee, Student Center fee, board, room rent, laundry, and room key de- 
posit); textbooks and supplies; clothing, and military uniform to supplement 
that furnished by the government; and incidental expenses, estimated to range 
between $100.00 and $200.00 depending upon the individual concerned. 


The total expenses for returning students during a regular session should 
be somewhat less than those amounts indicated for new students. 


The fees for board, room, and laundry listed for the session of 1960-61 
may be changed during the year if economic conditions make it absolutely 
necessary. 
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Fees payable to the Fiscal Department: 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
to Begin to Begin 
Sept. 16, 1960 Feb. 3, 1961 
PISTOL eG SEG sINOLE 4) co. X. eo. ela -eceteeeeecbae nn $ 50.00* $ 50.00* 
Student Services Fee (See page 69) ..........2....2222..2.---- 18.00 18.00 
Student Activities Fee (See page 69) ~....................... 23.80 + 
bem eUtee JCDOSte cert trots nce cnees 10.00 
Lei Rate. poe ads Rene WA Ea eine eer oe See ey ee eee 174.00 174.00 
ae nb. LEY aaa Ie he ee iar a jetta is athe 67.50 60.50 
Le ONDARY “ie A NGS of ates an Re RA ieee cE? Ena am SE 12.85 12.95 
Hoonw neve Veposit, returnable -.- 22s. 1.00 
Total payable to Fiscal Dept. ...................... $357.15 $315.45 
Textbooks and supplies are variable 
with classes and courses—about .......................- 40.00 30.00 
Total general expenses—about ...................- $397.15 $345.45 


IN ADDITION TO EXPENSES AS OUTLINED ABOVE, the 56th Legislature 
further requires the payment of laboratory fees which shall reflect the costs 
of materials and supplies used and which shall be not less than $2.00 nor 
more than $8.00 per laboratory course. 


All fees except room rent, board, and laundry are payable in full at the 
beginning of the semester; these fees may be paid in installments as shown 
below. The last three installments for each semester are due on the dates 
shown below; the fees for delayed payments shall be $1.00 per day extra for 
each day of delayed payment of fees for board, room rent, and laundry or for 
any one of these fees. Students who are delinquent five days will be dropped 
from the rolls. 


All members of the cadet corps living in the dormitories are required to 
pay the fees for board and laundry in addition to the fees for room rent. 
Students living in the dormitories who are not members of the cadet corps 
are required to pay the fees for room rent and laundry in addition to the 
other required fees. Changes from dormitory student to day student will be 
made only on the last day of installment payments for room, board, and 
laundry. 


INSTALLMENT PAYING: The general expenses listed above may be 
paid in installments as follows: 
FIRST SEMESTER 


1. First installment, payable on entrance, September 16-17 
To Fiscal Department: 


ant OMneen( Sees NOLO) meee et a Pe ee $ 50.00* 
LUCE MOLVICES. PPE MCC MASEL GO \ite co ccd ootcn.nakycoveceteeoks cece senapeustyvesesste 18.00 
SCUGEN GEA CLIVIECH: Eh COM meC eI EOD) ere occ can keenosd essa ccgeseenscaneccensde tt ton 23.80 
EPODert G1. LCT OSI Ue mee eee een meee ct tN TU Each lek dac one 10.00 
BG TURLO MOCLODEL: (20 a 5 pee En foes be oe ee ae 52.50 
POOTMIaeTIG LOS OCLODE I cum enn meets eve he Fe 17.50 
TEVOTHEY LO 2 CICLODGE Loe eee acne ee Sat ee eS 3.75 
Rogie Cyc DepOsit at GGUIT NAD lame 2 sola fh Pe oe ee Sore 1.00 

Oba LEDAVADIC ILO IsCa BIDEDATUMGNG <5 todos se. cde lected $176.55 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with 

classes and; COUTSeS--a DOU bam ee ee tee ee ee Oe a 40.00 

General expenses, first installment—about...........000000000000000........ $216.55 


*The matriculation fee for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester. 
+For those students who did not pay the optional fee during the first semester the fee is $11.55. 
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Second installment, payable October 1-20 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to- November i2i 24 5 2 es ee $ 48.00 
Room Rent to-Novembere2in. 2.20.00 se 16.00 
Laundry to. November 721-22. 2. ee 3.40 

Total payable) to: Fiscal Department.2.-22 2 ee $ 67.40 


Third installment, payable November 1-21 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to December 17 (Thanksgiving recess excluded)...................... $ 33.00 
Room’; Rent to:-December “17... Sa eee ee 13.00 
Laundry :toDecember = 170.022. 28o. e e 2.80 

Total. payableto. Fiscal. Department... See $ 48.80 


Fourth installment, payable December 1-17 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to January 28 (Christmas recess excluded).............20000......2.2----- $ 40.50 
Room *Rent«to;.J anuary °28..2.5 sha) 2 See ee eee 21.00 
Laundry to January 28 (Christmas recess excluded).................0...-.... 2.90 
Total: ‘payable to Fiscal. Department,...2....2 20, ee $ 64.40 
Total general expenses, first semester.........00.2........00000ceeeeeeeee eee $397.15 


SECOND SEMESTER 


ls 


(Ju) 


First installment, payable on entrance, February 3-4, 1961 
To Fiscal Department: 


Tuition: Fee: (See: Note 4)° 2.322 ee ee ee eee $ 50.00* 
Student-Services Fee (See: page 69)... 222 ee 18.00 
Student Activities Fee (See page: 69) «.... 0... A 7 
Property Deposit. ......-24. 5. ee ee ee 
Board: to» March:10) 60 )0-5 1.3.6 ee ee ee 54.00 
Room Rent-to.Mareh. 10... ee 18.00 
Laundry. toxMarch -10...3)0 0 co ee ee 3.85 
Total payable’ to -Fiscal ‘Department... =) 3 eee $148.85 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with 
classes and: courses—about:..20.0 oe ee ee eee 30.00 
General expenses, first installment—about..........) $173.85 


Second installment, payable March 1-10 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board. to April 13:252. 38 wake ee ee $ 51.00 
Room ‘Rent “to A pril-l3 2a ee ee 17.00 
Laundry: to April: A382 2 ee ee ee 3.65 

Total. payable to. Fiscal: Department... 2 eee S: 71.65 


Third installment, payable April 1-13 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board to May 10.-(Spring recess. excluded) 2.2 2 ae $ 33.00 
Room: Rent: to “May (10.28 aes eet eae sa ies re ee 13.50 
Laundry ‘to -MayL0i6.6 Sg ee sh A ee as Sy iii a eee 2.90 


Total payable to Fiscal Department 


*The tuition fee for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester. 


+For those students who did not pay the optional fee during the first semester the fee is $12.55. 
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4. Fourth installment, payable May 1-10 
To Fiscal Department: 


)S oy rWele drapes Miele! Go ek, Spr gene et PRA Se eee eee ner ee eae peer ee eer $ 36.00 
[Shave sea hate Osa NAN EDA NUN ETOS Se en a a a ae ne Sieh eee aera Me eee = 12.00 
j Che Tnahesy gma Pel MVE ACeO NSLS = ta L¢ alee) © ANN NA SRR Renee Penmaes? Bene eet es see ree 2.55 
Niptame Dawa lestoretscal Department: . 202 ok Se ne. $ 50.55 
Tota) feneralvexperses, second. semester .......2..- soe il $345.45 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES FOR NEW STUDENTS 


In addition to the general expenses shown above, new students will have 
the following expenses when registering for the first time: 


Pirie tee Tee COMIN OCCU a) AD OMT. 00a ee ee at acer Bode etme geese $ 80.00 
Slide rule and drawing instruments for engineering 

A WGA ey TST SPED IN UNG Bes “1 Eo ne ee en re $38.00 to 53.00 
Mig rps vac Gh Ce aye tee sey Tig Save oir a] CR oS Se ceeecsrvie Al  eee 1.00 


For new students registering the second semester, 
February 3, 1961, extra for books 
Sa Eee NT ate NO Ube eee Sk ee eo hs ese hac asp Sensis gas 10.00 


For new students who report for the first semester 
on September 13 for New Student Program, add: 


Dos ra vem Cares Srepirety ou ee, 28 ake Set eetidtc iedictecs uc Berth dundeactulsbs 5.40 
Eat Taig py o 8 ADP Bh ee ae aera a Ra OR ee ae i 1.65 
Lean tae yy RU Oe See RR ae Ee ee at ene ey Se a ee ene ee re 45 


NOTES: 1. Members of the ROTC will be furnished most of their uni- 
form equipment. Cadets will find it necessary to supplement the uniform 
issued by purchasing the following articles, the approximate cost of which at 
the College Exchange Store is as follows: one pair of wool elastique O.D. pink 
trousers ($25.00); two pairs of cotton khaki trousers ($5.95 each); collar orna- 
ments ($2.00); two cotton khaki officer style shirts ($5.45 each); one wool 
elastique garrison cap ($2.95); one cotton khaki garrison cap ($1.25); and 
four pairs of black cotton socks ($0.75 per pair). Cadets will pay a handling 
charge of $8.00 per year to cover the cost of issuing, receiving, and record 
keeping of Government uniforms issued. Since only approved articles of uni- 
form may be worn, new students should purchase uniforms after arrival at 
the College. 


To defray the cost of additional billing and delayed handling, a charge of 
ten per cent of the value of uniform articles turned in subsequent to five days 
following the close of school, with a minimum charge of $1.00, will be made. 


The College operates a store for the purpose of supplying necessary ar- 
ticles to students. The store carries in stock textbooks, stationery, drawing 
instruments, toilet articles, and other supplies. All merchandise is sold at the 
usual retail prices prevailing in the area. Upon recommendation of the Ex- 
change Store Advisory Board, any profit created from the operation of the 
Exchange Store may be used for student welfare and other purposes of bene- 
fit to the entire student body. 


2. The College will furnish the necessary physical education uniform, ex- 
cept shoes, to all students taking required physical education and to others 
who wish to use facilities of the Physical Education Department. All such 
students will be required to pay a handling charge of $8.00 per semester for 
this service. The handling charge includes the cost of laundering the physical 
education uniform after each use. Each student will be required to furnish 
his own shoes (1 pair, canvas, rubber sole). These may be purchased at the 
College Exchange Store for $5.95. 
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3. The slide rule is one of the most important time-saving instruments 
of engineers. For use throughout the college course the LL Decitrig Duplex 
is suggested. Such a rule costs about $22.50. The cost of the drawing instru- 
ments needed by engineering students will range from $15.00 to $30.00 de- 
pending on quality. 


4. For matriculation fee of nonresident students, see paragraph below. 
Former students who in either semester do not register on the days set apart 
for that purpose pay an additional tuition fee of $4.00. 


5. New students, or former students not in school during the preceding 
semester, may file room reservation applications beginning June 16 for the 
first semester; October 16 for the second semester. Each application for a 
dormitory room reservation must be accompanied by a deposit of $6.00, which 
will apply on the room rent payable on entrance and for the key deposit. 
Deposits on room rent for the first semester are not refundable after August 
15; for the second semester, after January 15. Application blanks for room 
reservations will be furnished by the Director of Admissions. 


DAY STUDENTS 


Day students pay all specified fees and charges except board, laundry, 
room rent, and room key deposit. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


A graduate student, except a full-time staff member, is required to pay 
the tuition fee and Student Services fee. In the event of registration for the 
thesis only, he is charged a tuition fee of $15.00.* He also pays the regular 
charges for laundry and room rent if he resides in a College dormitory. Full- 
time staff members pay tuition fee only. 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The tuition fee for students registering for less than 12 credit hours will 
be reduced by $4.00 for each credit hour less than 12 with a minimum tuition 
fee of $15.00. 


NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


The residence status of a student is determined at the time of his first 
registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his sojourn at 
A. and M. College as a student except as provided by law. This policy shall 
apply to both graduate and undergraduate students regardless of any scholar- 
ships, student assistantships, or graduate assistantships that may be granted 
to any student. 


In compliance with the State law, the tuition fee for nonresident students 
is $200.00 per semester. A nonresident student is hereby defined to be a student 
of less than twenty-one years of age, living away from his family and whose 
family resides in another state, or whose family has not resided in Texas for 
the twelve months immediately preceding the date of registration; or a student 
of twenty-one years of age or over who resides out of the State or who has 
not been a resident of the State twelve months subsequent to his twenty-first 
birthday or for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of regis- 
tration. The tuition fee for nonresident students registering for less than 
12 credit hours will be reduced by $16.00 for each credit hour less than 12. 


The term “residence” as used herein means “domicile” and the term 
“resided in” means “domiciled in.” 


The legal residence of one who is under twenty-one years of age is that 
of the father. Upon death of the father, the legal residence of the minor is 


*The tuition fee for thesis only for a nonresident student is $17.50. 
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that of the mother. Upon divorce of the parents, the residence of the minor 
is determined by the legal residence of the person to whom custody is granted 
by the court. In the absence of any grant of custody, the residence of the 
father continues to control. Upon death of both parents, the legal residence of 
the minor continues to be that of the last surviving parent until he becomes 
twenty-one unless he makes his home with his grandparents, whereupon their 
residence is controlling. 


Individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
register in an educational institution of the State prior to having resided in 
the State for a period of twelve months shall be classified as nonresident 
students; and such nonresident student classification shall be presumed to be 
correct as long as the residence of such individuals in the State is during their 
attendance at educational institutions, regardless of whether such individuals 
have become qualified voters, have registered motor vehicles and paid personal 
property taxes thereon, have obtained Texas drivers’ licenses, or have otherwise 
attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student under twenty-one years of age shall not be classified as a resi- 
dent student until his parents shall have maintained legal residence (“domicile’’) 
in this state for at least twelve months. A student under twenty-one years of 
age whose parents leave the State to reside in another state normally shall be 
classified immediately as a nonresident student. It shall be the responsibility 
and duty of the student to submit legal evidence of any change of residence. 


Individuals of twenty-one years of age or less whose families have not 
resided in Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of 
registration shall be classified as nonresident students regardless of whether 
such individuals have become the legal wards of residents of Texas or have 
been adopted by residents of Texas while such individuals are attending educa- 
tional institutions in Texas or within a year prior to such an attendance or 
under circumstances indicating that such guardianship or adoption was for 
the purpose of obtaining status as a resident student. 


All individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
are within the State primarily for educational purposes are classified as non- 
residents. Registration in an educational institution in the State is evidence 
that residence is primarily for educational purposes even though such indi- 
viduals may have become qualified voters, have become legal wards of residents 
of Texas, have been adopted by residents of Texas, or have otherwise attempted 
to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student twenty-one years of age or older who comes from without the 
State and desires to establish a status as a resident student must have resided 
in the State as a legal resident for a period of at least twelve months and must 
have the intention of establishing a permanent residence within the State 
during that entire period. 


All aliens shall be classified as nonresident students except that an alien 
who has applied for naturalization in the United States and has received his 
first citizenship papers shall have the same privilege of qualifying as a 
resident student as a citizen of the United States. The twelve months’ residence 
required to establish the status of a resident student shall not begin until 
after such first citizenship papers have been received by the alien. 


Officers, enlisted personnel, selectees or draftees of Army, Army Reserve, 
National Guard, Air Force, Air Force Reserve, Navy, Naval Reserve, or the 
Marine Corps of the United States who are stationed in Texas by assignment 
to duty within the borders of this state, shall be permitted to enroll themselves, 
their husband or wife as the case may be, and their children by paying the 
tuition fees and other fees or charges provided for regular residents of the 
state of Texas, without regard to the length of time such officers, enlisted 
personnel, selectees, or draftees have been stationed on active duty within the 
State. This provision shall extend only during active military service in Texas; 
and upon such member of the Armed Services being transferred outside the 
state of Texas, he and his children shall be classified as to residence under the 
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second paragraph of these regulations. Any student claiming the privilege 
of this section shall submit at each registration a statement by the ecommand- 
ing officer of the post or station at which he or his parents is on active duty 
verifying the fact of his or his parent’s military status. 


The residence of a wife is that of her husband; therefore a woman resident 
of Texas who marries a nonresident shall be classified as a nonresident and 
shall pay the nonresident fee for registrations subsequent to her marriage. 
A nonresident woman student who marries a resident of Texas is entitled to 
be classified immediately as a resident student and is entitled to pay the 
resident fee for all subsequent registrations. 


Appointment as a member of the teaching or research staffs or the holding 
of a fellowship, scholarship, or assistantship shall not affect a student’s resi- 
dence status or the tuition fee to be paid. 


It shall be the responsibility of the student to pay the correct fee at the 
beginning of each semester or term for which he may register, and a penalty 
of $10.00 shall be assessed for failure to pay the proper fee. 


The responsibility of registering under the proper residence is placed upon . 
the student, and it is his duty, at or before registration, if there is any possible 
question of his right to legal residence in Texas under the State law and these 
regulations, to raise the question with the proper admissions officer and have 
such question settled prior to registration. Change in residence classification 
shall be only by the proper admissions officer. 


PAYMENTS 


Payments to the Fiscal Department should be made by cashier’s check 
or money order, payable to the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
All checks, money orders, and drafts are accepted subject to final payment. 
Personal checks will not be accepted. 


REFUNDS 


Any student withdrawing officially (a) during the first week of class work 
in a semester will receive a refund of four-fifths of the tuition fee; (b) during 
the second week of class work, three-fifths; (c) during the third week of class 
work, two-fifths; (d) during the fourth week of class work, one-fifth; (e) after 
the fourth week of class work, nothing. No refunds will be made until ten 
days have elapsed from the time the fees were paid. 


Students withdrawing from a laboratory course during the first week of 
class work in a semester will receive a refund of 100% of the laboratory fee 
paid. Students withdrawing from a laboratory course after the first week of 
class work in a semester shall not be entitled to a refund. 


A refund of board and laundry payment will not be made unless there 
is a consecutive absence of not less than ten days due to illness of the student 
or a member of his family, or for some other unavoidable cause. 


Students withdrawing during the first week of the Fall Semester will 
receive a 100% refund of the Student Activities fee. Students withdrawing 
after the first week of the Fall Semester and before the end of the first week 
of the Spring Semester, will receive a refund of $6.55 and will be entitled to 
receive a copy of the student annual. Students withdrawing after the first 
week of the Spring Semester will receive no refund. 


Students not enrolled in the first semester and withdrawing during the 
first week of the Spring Semester will receive a 100% refund of the Student 
Activities fee. No refund will be made to students withdrawing after the 
first bead but the student will be entitled to receive a copy of the student 
annual. 


DEDUCTIONS 


No deductions will be made from charges for board, laundry, and room 
rent in case of entrance within ten days after the opening of a semester, nor 
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will a refund be made in case of withdrawal during the last ten days of a 
semester or the last ten days for which payment is made. 


UNPAID CHECKS 


If a check or draft accepted by the Fiscal Department is returned unpaid 
by the bank on which it is drawn, the person presenting it will be required to 
pay a penalty of $1.00. 


DUPLICATE RECEIPTS 


Duplicate receipts covering fees paid by students will be issued on payment 
of twenty-five cents. 


TUITION FEE 


The tuition fee, fixed by the State law, includes the cost of necessary 
classroom supplies and entitles the student to the usual college privileges, 
including the use of the library. 


AUDITING OR VISITING FEE 


The fees for courses audited or visited by students shall be the same as 
for courses for which credit is given. 


STUDENT SERVICES FEE 


The student services fee covers the professional services of the College 
physician and the hospital staff. Surgical operations and charges for con- 
sultations with outside physicians requested by parents are not included. 


The student program activities of the Memorial Student Center as well 
as other services are supported in part by this fee. 


ROOM RENT FEE 


Rooms are furnished with single bedsteads, mattresses, tables and chairs, 
and running water. The charge for room rent also includes heat, light, and 
cleaning the corridors but not the rooms. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE 


The optional student activities fee includes subscription to the Battalion 
newspaper, the College annual, and the magazine of the student’s particular 
school as well as admission to the Town Hall program, the Great Issues and 
Recital Series, and to all athletic events held at College Station under the 
auspices of the Athletic Department. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AID 


The Texas Education Agency, through the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program, offers assistance for tuition and required fees to students in Texas 
colleges who have certain physical disabilities, provided the vocational objec- 
tive selected by the student has been approved by a representative of the 
Division. 

Assistance for this phase of the program of vocational rehabilitation is 


based on physical disabilities resulting in a vocational handicap and on the 
financial need of the individual concerned. 


Application for Vocational Rehabilitation should be made to the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Room 505, Varisco Building, Bryan, Texas, or to 
J. J. Brown, Director, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Capitol Station, 
Austin, Texas. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


LEADERSHIP AND GUIDANCE 


Leadership and guidance in the area of student life are the responsibilities 
of the Dean of Students. Responsibility for the enforcement of College regu- 
lations lies with the Director of Student Affairs for civilian students and with 
the Commandant of Cadets for military students. Appeals by civilians may 
be made to the Director of Student Affairs and by military students to the 
Commandant. 


The student government of the College is carried out through the Student 
Senate. The office of the advisor of the Student Senate and the files for the 
organization are in the Directorate Office, west end, ground floor of the 
Memorial Student Center. 


The Civilian Council serves as the official governing body for civilian 
students, with responsibility in those areas affecting civilian students only. 
The Council is advised by the Department of Student Affairs. 


BASIC POLICY 


The rules of conduct by which every student is expected to live while 
attending the A. and M. College of Texas are contained in the Basic Policy, a 
copy of which follows: 


The Board of Directors finds it necessary to assert the basic principles 
to govern student life and staff-student relationship at the A. and M. College 
of Texas. 


The College accepts responsibility for the curricular work of the student 
and for his conduct and development. The term “College” as used here em- 
braces the Board of Directors, the President, the faculty, all personnel of the 
A. and M. system, the student body, former students, and all the worthy 
traditions of the institution. 


Every student is expected at all times to recognize constituted authority, 
to conform to the ordinary rules of good conduct, to be truthful, to respect 
the rights of others, to protect private and public property, and to make the 
best use of his time toward an education. 


Every student has rights which are to be respected. They include the right 
of respect for personal feelings, the right of freedom from indignity of any 
type, the right of freedom from control by any person except as may be in 
accord with published rules and regulations of the College, and the right to 
make the best use of his time and his talents toward the objective which 
brought him to this institution. No officer or student, regardless of position 
or rank, shall violate those rights. No custom or regulation in conflict will 
be allowed to prevail. 


It shall be the duty of every person employed by this institution to con- 
form to this policy; to cooperate with all agencies of the College and with the 
student body, individually and collectively, in carrying out its provisions. 
Personal responsibility in this respect will be primary. 


THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Responsibility for the development and welfare of the student in areas 
other than academic is placed with the Office of the Dean of Students. 
Activities are provided which help to meet the physical, emotional, social, and 
spiritual needs of students. 


Student personnel departments and offices under the direction of the 
Dean of Students include the following: 


Commandant (Headquarters of the Corps of Cadets) 
Army ROTC 
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Air Force ROTC 
Student Affairs, Veterans, Advisory Service, Foreign Student Advisor, 
Campus Security, Housing and Civilian Counselors 


Memorial Student Center 
Placement of Graduates, Student Labor and Loan, Short Courses 


Student Health Services 
Y.M.C.A. and the All Faiths Chapel 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


The Department of Student Affairs includes the activities and functions 
of the Veterans Advisor’s Office, the Housing Office, Civilian Dormitory 
Counselors, the Foreign Student Advisor’s Office, and the Campus Security 


Office. 


VETERANS ADVISORY SERVICE 


The A. and M. College of Texas provides a Veterans Advisor to assist 
ex-servicemen with their problems. This office is located on the ground floor 
of the YMCA Building. 


HOUSING AND MEALS 


Single Students: Unless they are living with their families, all students 
are required to live in College-owned dormitories on the campus. Dormitories 
are designd especially to meet the student’s needs of living and study. 


Reservations are filed in the order in which they are received and will 
be held only until 3 p.m. of the regular registration day. Reservations made 
by students who do not complete their registration on the regular registration 
day by 5 p.m. may be cancelled, and the space will be assigned to another 
applicant. 


New students may file room reservations as soon as they have been 
accepted by the Director of Admissions and Registrar. As soon as a new 
student has been accepted for admission, he will be mailed a room reservation 
request card, which should be filled out as directed and returned to the Fiscal 
Office with a check or money order for $6.00 for room reservation fee and key 
deposit. As soon as the reservation has been made, the student will be notified 
of his assignment to dormitory space. The room reservation fee will be 
credited to the student as part of his room rent payment upon his registration 
in June, September, or February. Should a student decide that it will be 
impossible for him to register, he may have his reservation cancelled, provided 
he notifies the Housing Office prior to the regular registration day of the 
semester for which the reservation has been made. In such cases the room 
reservation fee may be returned. Cancellations made after the regular regis- 
tration day indicated above will result in a forfeit of the reservation fee. The 
room assignment card and room reservation fee receipt will be secured at the 
Housing Office, Ground Floor, YMCA Building, when the student reports for 
registration. 


All cadets residing on the campus are required to take their meals in one 
of the two dining halls on the campus, operated by the Subsistence Department 
of the Business Office. Each has a seating capacity of 4,000 and furnishes the 
students at cost well-balanced meals prepared under the direction of experi- 
enced supervisors. 


_ Those students who are not members of the Cadet Corps may also eat 
their meals in the College dining hall. They, however, may take their meals 
elsewhere if they so desire. 


Married Students: The College operates 778 apartments for married 
students, with first priority given to ex-servicemen. More complete information 
about these apartments and application forms for them may be obtained from 
the Housing Office, Ground Floor, YMCA Building. 
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FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISOR 


The Office of the Foreign Student Advisor is located in Room 105, Bizzell 
Hall. Information relative to immigration regulations and assistance with 
problems peculiar to students from other lands may be obtained from this staff 
member. 


REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


All students and employees who drive motor vehicles on the campus must 
have them registered in the Office of Campus Security, Ground Floor, YMCA 
Building, within 48 hours of the time that they are brought on the campus. 


Students are assigned parking areas according to their housing assign- 
ment. Cars must be parked in these designated areas during the regular class- 
room hours. 


MEMORIAL STUDENT CENTER STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Dedicated to the memory of the men of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas who gave their lives during World Wars I and II, the Memorial 
Student Center was erected to foster the social, cultural, and spiritual phases 
of student life. . 


General facilities of the Memorial Student Center include a dining room, 
snack bar, gift shop, telephone and telegraph center, barber shop, 66 guest 
rooms, travel agency, check cashing and information center, and United States 
Post Office. Recreational facilities include bowling alleys, table tennis area, 
game room, browsing library, and record playing rooms. A large number of 
meetings, receptions, exhibits and social affairs given by the student and staff 
organizations of the College are held at the Center. 


Included in a special activities program of the Memorial Student Center 
Directorate are the following special interest committees: Creative Arts, Music, 
Dance, Radio, Camera, Browsing Library, Film Society, Recital Series, Great 
Issues, Flying Kadets, Bowling, Table Tennis, Chess, Bridge, Public Relations, 
Personnel, Evaluation, and the Student Conference on National Affairs. These 
activities are governed by the Memorial Student Center Council, composed of 
eight students, five faculty members and two former students, with a student 
as president of the Council. The Directorate, which is composd of the various 
committees, plans and directs the entire program. Many positions of leader- 
ship are open in this student program for those who join the committee 
activities at an early date. 


The Memorial Student Center is charged with counseling and fiscal opera- 
tion of many student activities. It sponsors such activities as recreation and 
entertainment on the campus, including the campus movie program, music and 
drama activities, social activities, clubs, student government, and other co- 
curricular activities. 


Clubs: Many opportunities exist for students interested in co-curricular 
club activities. There are more than 150 organizations on the campus, ranging 
in interest from hometown clubs to technical societies. Their activities include 
discussion meetings, movies, smokers, barbecues, dances, and inspection trips. 


Dances and Social Affairs: Social life at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas is highlighted by numerous dances and social functions. The 
various classes, military units, and civilian organizations sponsor dances. In 
addition, certain all-school social functions are held for which outstanding 
name bands provide music. The most elaborate function is the traditional 
Senior Ring Dance and Banquet, when graduating seniors and their guests 
dance to an outstanding orchestra of the year. All parties and other social 
functions, whether held on or off the campus, must be approved by the College. 


Town Hall: The Town Hall program includes the best obtainable artists in 
the fields of music and entertainment. Since its inception, the Town Hall roster 
has boasted such names as Bob Hope, Doris Day, Oscar Levant, Marge and 
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Gower Champion, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, the Four Freshmen, the 
Kingston Trio, the Houston Symphony, the Boston Pops Orchestra, several 
Broadway musicals, and many other famous entertainment features. Activity 
fees and the sale of season and individual tickets make it possible to bring 
these outstanding programs to the student body at low prices. 


DRAMA AND SPEECH ACTIVITIES 


The Aggie Players: This is a student organization that offers active 
participation in theater work for college credit or as extracurricular activity. 
It is part of the Memorial Student Center program and presents three to five 
major dramatic productions a year. Any student is invited to join. 


Debate Activities: The Aggie Discussion and Debate Club is sponsored 
jointly by Student Activities and the Department of English. Activities include 
the annual A. and M. debate tournament, six other tournaments, poetry reading, 
extemporaneous speaking, and oratory. Interested students should contact the 
Department of English. 


Singing Cadets: This widely known singing unit consists of more than 
60 students. The group has appeared in many Texas cities and in Mexico, on 
numerous broadcasts and telecasts, and on various other entertainment pro- 
grams. Membership is selected from the entire student body by auditions held 
early in the fall semester. 


Aggieland Orchestra: The Aggieland Orchestra is a College-sponsored 
dance band. Each year the organization plays for numerous dances and shows 
on the campus. Tours are taken to different parts of the state to play for 
A. and M. Club dances. Members are chosen in the fall of the year. Rehearsals 
are held each week in the Music Hall. 


Music Hall: For students interested in music, a building with practice 
rooms and pianos is provided. The Music Hall also contains a library of vocal, 
piano, and other instrumental literature which can be checked out by students. 
It is open for use from 8 a.m. until 5 p.m., but may be used by special per- 
mission at night for instrumental or vocal groups. 


Guion Hall Theater: The Guion Hall Theater is operated daily to provide 
economical and convenient movie entertainment for the student body and 
College staff. Although good pictures are shown, they are usually second-run 
shows in order to keep costs as low as possible. Continuous evening filmings 
are shown while school is in session. 


The Grove: The Grove is an outdoor concrete recreational area with a 
stage, utilized by the Memorial Student Center for the scheduling of movies, 
intramural athletics, concerts, dances, picnics, games, and festivals. In the 
fall the Grove is the scene of the famous Texas Aggie yell practices. 


The Memorial Student Center Building Cashier provides banking service 
for the numerous student organizations on the campus and in the Memorial 
Student Center. The Cashier’s window is also headquarters for the sale of 
season and individual tickets for various campus presentations, including Great 
Issues, Recital Series, and Town Hall. 


COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICES 


The College Hospital has been remodeled recently to give more efficient 
service. Besides infirmary space for over 100 patients, the facilities now include 
a complete physiotherapy department as well as new laboratory and X-ray 
departments. The medical staff includes specialists in the field of medicine, 
surgery, radiology, and ear, nose, and throat. 


The Clinic is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays and from 8 a.m. to 
12 noon on Saturdays. The student services fee provides for clinic visits, diag- 
nostic examinations, care for acute illness, emergency care for accidents, and 
10 days of infirmary care each semester in cases requiring hospitalization. 
Routine medications for acute illnesses, X-rays, laboratory tests, and local 
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ambulance service are also furnished the student without charge. A staff of 
Registered Nurses is on duty, with a staff physician on call, to care for 
emergency cases at any hour. 


The water of the College is supplied through a College-owned water supply 
system and comes from four deep wells located nine miles northwest of the 
College campus. As a part of the sanitary work carried on throughout the 
entire year, the College laboratories make bacteriological checks of this water 
supply and of the milk supply at regular intervals. 


The College is particularly concerned with the maintenance of the health 
and physical development of its students. It provides one of the finest indoor 
swimming pools in the State, as well as tennis courts, a golf course, athletic 
fields, and physical training. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


The A. and M. College of Texas is non-sectarian, but its high objectives 
cannot be achieved unless its educational program is founded on a solid religious 
life. Divorced from the spiritual aspirations of the individual and of the group, 
education cannot be complete. The basic purpose of education is a normal 
religious life to the end that young people may be not only more efficient but 
better motivated by a sense of duty and obligation. Thus, in an atmosphere 
of tolerance and mutual respect, every student is encouraged to maintain his 
ties bas the religious group to which such association may be made most 
fruitful. 


Young Men’s Christian Association: The YMCA endeavors to develop the 
full, rounded man by emphasizing growth in mind, body, and spirit. Because 
of the effect of the YMCA on the lives of many students, it holds a coveted 
spot in the hearts of Aggies. 


The varied and vigorous program of the YMCA depends on student par- 
ticipation, initiative, and leadership. The program is centered around stimu- 
lating the moral and spiritual lives of the students and includes religious dis- 
cussions, Bible study, conferences, intercollegiate visits, steak fries, leadership 
development, Freshman Camp, Religious Emphasis Week, United Nations Club, 
Preparation for Successful Marriage Forums, and many other worthwhile 
projects. 


All Faiths Chapel: The beautiful new All Faiths Chapel, a gift of the 
Former Students, is made of Austin limestone and glass, and is modern in 
design. 


In addition to encouraging individual meditation and prayer and serving 
as a meeting place for small religious groups, the other activities foreseen 
include making available a library of religious books, a secluded meditation 
room, accommodations for smal! weddings, funerals, memorial services, bap- 
tisms, vesper services, and other religious rites. The Chapel is open at all hours 
for meditation and prayer. 


Religious Services: In addition to the college religious life staff, there are 
nine churches near the campus whose primary purpose is to serve the spiritual 
needs of the students. The campus religious leadership is deeply conscious 
that the students are in perhaps the most formative period of their lives and 
feel keenly the responsibility for their spiritual development. 


The programs of the respective churches are aimed primarily to meet the 
student needs. Many of the churches have distinct student departments with 
specialized leadership whose sole responsibility is that of ministering to the 
students. The pastors of the churches also give as much time as is necessary 
to the students for personal counseling. 


The churches serving the campus have a program similar to that of the 
home church with an expanded young people’s department and dominant em- 
phasis upon student interests. In addition to the special student emphasis, they 
have the customary Sunday worship periods, church schools, and young people’s 
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organizations promoted to stimulate clear and constructive thinking in the 
important field of religion. The student departments are expanded to offer 
wholesome recreation and social life and social service. 


Religious Emphasis Week: One week during each year is designated offi- 
cially by the College administration as Religious Emphasis Week, in which the 
entire College cooperates, making it possible to have an outstanding religious 
leader to address voluntary convocations of the students. The administration 
of the College, knowing the value of developing the spiritual aspects of the 
personality of the students, authorizes an adjustment of the College program 
so as to permit all students to attend. 


Courses in Religious Education: The Baptist General Convention of Texas; 
the Church of Christ; the Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church, Diocese 
of Texas; the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation; the Division of Student Service, 
the National Lutheran Council; the Texas Methodist Student Movement; the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; and the Roman Catholic Church, Diocese 
of Austin, upon approval of their respective boards, have been authorized to 
offer courses in religious education open to students of junior and senior 
classification. 


A maximum of six semester hours from the following courses in religious 
education may be applied toward a degree from the college: 


305. Old Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 

Through a chronological study of many characters in the Old Testament, 
the student becomes acquainted with experiences in the lives of these char- 
acters, through which is revealed the righteous and omnipotent God of the 
Old Testament. 


306. New Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 

After a brief introduction to the New Testament giving the political, social, 
moral and religious situation at the time of Jesus’ birth, the course will pursue 
a character study of key personalities in the New Testament and their con- 
tribution to the Christian system of thought. 


309. Early Old Testament History. (1-0). Credit 1. 
Story of Bible history as recorded in first five books; study divided into 
five periods between the Creation and the Wilderness wanderings. 


310. Later Old Testament History. (2-0). Credit 2. 

Periods of Bible history studied include: conquest of Canaan, the Judges, 
the ee Kingdom, the divided Kingdom, Judah alone, the exile, and return 
from exile. 


311. The Synoptic Gospels. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the first three Gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, with emphasis 
avon the contribution of each to our knowledge of the life and teachings of 
esus. 


312. The Gospel of John. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This course is a detailed study of the life and teachings of Jesus as 
reported in the fourth Gospel. Special attention is given to interpretation of 
Jewish customs and institutions for the non-Jewish (Greek) readers. 


313. Survey of the New Testament. (2-0). Credit 2. 

Each book of the New Testament is studied with reference to its author, 
purpose, content, unique characteristics, and the historical background which 
provided the occasion for its writing. 


314. Survey of the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 
Each book of the Old Testament is studied in light of the historical back- 


Hage of the Hebrew people and the development of their relationship with 
od. 


318. The Book of Acts. (1-0). Credit 1. 
Chapter by chapter study of Acts; founding and spread of church in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria; Paul’s travels; church among the Gentiles. 
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319. The Epistles of Paul. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the life and thought of Paul as found in the Book of Acts and 
Pauline correspondence. A history of the primitive church as reflected in these 
writings. 


320. The Book of Revelation. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This book is studied in the light of the persecution of Christians in the 
Roman Empire, and as an apocalyptic writing to serve in strengthening their 
faith in and loyalty to Christ and to his teaching. 


321. The General Epistles. (1-0). Credit 1. 

A study of the “open letters’ written by James, John, Peter, and Jude to 
the early Christian churches, comparing their messages with the recorded words 
of Jesus relative to the situation and problems of their day and ours. 


323. The Life of Jesus. (3-0). Credit 3. 

In this course, the four Gospels are studied with the passages in the four 
books arranged in chronological sequence so as to give a connected account of 
the life of Christ and to reveal similarities and differences in the four books. 


324. The Prophetic Movement in the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 

A history of the prophetic movement from the 8th century B.C. to the 
time of the Maccabees. An interesting study of the contribution of the prophets 
to the religious thinking of the day, and the permanent value of their teachings. 


325. The Book of Job. (2-0). Credit 2. 
The book of Job is one of the great books of all time. It offers in interest- 
ing form a thorough study of the problem of suffering. 


326. The Psalms. (2-0). Credit 2. 

This study of the book of Psalms includes a glance at Hebrew poetry, at 
the source and background of certain of the Psalms, and a study of their 
beauty of structure and composition and of their interpretation. 


327. An Introduction to the Bible. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A course to acquaint the student with the Bible showing its unity and 
the continuity existing between the Old and New Testaments by a study of 
representative sections of both Testaments together with their historical 
settings and their relationship to each other. 


329. Proverbs. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This study of the book of Proverbs includes authorship, date of wrting, 
and a close study of the practical wisdom contained in the proverbs, of which 
the book is full. 


330. Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. (1-0). Credit 1. 
A study of two neglected books of the Bible—their contents, interpretation 
and significance. 


335. Comparative Religions. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the most popular contemporary religions of the world as 
channels through which men have tried to find the meaning of life and to 
relate themselves to its values. It includes Buddhism, Confucianism, Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 


CORPS ACTIVITIES 


The aim of the Corps of Cadets is to offer a sound collegiate education in 
both mind and body under strictly military discipline. The method of adminis- 
tration of this military discipline and its extension to all phases of the cadet’s 
non-academic life are distinctive at the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. Students are organized along military lines and observe military 
practices at all times. They habitually wear the prescribed uniform and live 
in rooms assigned to them on the basis of their military organization. From 
reveille to taps, every hour of the cadet’s time is accounted for. The regular 
habits of study and living thus formed, the attention to duty, obedience to 
authority, and love for order inculcated are considered among the most valuable 
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features of the military education. While some of the graduates enter the 
military profession, hundreds in all walks of civil life attest to the high value 
of the training received at this institution. 


An integral part of the military system is the requirement of freshmen 
of certain extra duties and activities at the beginning of their college career. 
During the early weeks of their first year the cadets have special drills under 
their cadet officers and follow a rigorous program of behavior designed to 
improve their military posture and to inculcate early respect for upperclassmen 
who are their military superiors. These special activities do not interfere 
unduly with the freshman’s academic program nor usurp his prerogatives as 
a private individual. They are supervised by responsible cadet officers under 
the general supervision of the Commandant and are to be distingushed from 
irresponsible hazing which is forbidden by the rules and regulations of the 
College. 


In keeping with the democratic ideals of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas the formation of exclusive societies or fraternities, member- 
ship in which is based on other requirements than individual worth and achieve- 
ment, is forbidden. When new cadets report to the college, all are at once 
put in uniform and, as far as possible, all artificial distinctions based on 
wealth, position, or influence are minimized and the cadet is encouraged to 
achieve his place by individual merit. All cadets live under practically identical 
conditions, and all are rated by the same standards, but there is a wide range 
of opportunity for each to develop in accordance with his needs and aptitudes. 


Among Cadet Corps organizations is the Ross Volunteer Company, a 
military group composed of outstanding cadets. This unit was organized in 
1887 by Colonel T. M. Scott, business manager of the College, for the purpose 
of banding together the most proficient military men in A. and M. College 
into a precision drill team. They were first called the Scott Volunteers. The 
name was changed to Ross Volunteers in 1891 to honor Governor Lawrence 
Sullivan Ross, who in that year became President of the College. It was 
originally the plan of the organization to change its name in honor of each 
succeeding president of the College, but in 1902, at President Harrington’s 
request, the idea was dropped and the name Ross Volunteers made permanent. 


There are several important cadet organizations that do not come under 
a specific classification. The following should be mentioned as having distinc- 
tive functions in cadet life: the Aggie Band, the largest college military band 
in the United States; the Rifle and Pistol Teams, which compete in national 
matches; and the Freshman Drill Team, a precision military drill team. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The College provides unusual opportunity for students to participate in 
student publications. An Office of Student Publications, headed by the Director, 
works within the framework of policy established by the Board of Student 
Publications. 


The Office of Student Publications, together with editorial offices, is 
located on the Ground Floor of the YMCA Building. 


The following seven journals and papers are published: 


The Battalion: The Battalion is the student newspaper edited and produced 
by Texas A. and M. students. It is also the official newspaper of the City of 
College Station. Students who begin work as freshmen or sophomores may 
become paid employees in editorial capacities during their junior and senior 
years. 


The Aggieland: The yearbook of the student body is known as The 
Aggieland. Many opportunities for participation are available because of the 
amount of work necessary to produce a complete record of the school year. 


Student Directory: Each year the Office of Student Publications publishes 
an official directory of offices, staff personnel, and students for the College. 
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The Engineer: Published six times annually by students in the School of 
Engineering, this journal is designed to inform and to promote talent for 
technical writing. Students who have ability in research, in reporting scientific 
data, or in creative writing, are welcome as members of the staff. 


The Agriculturist: Students of the School of Agriculture produce The 
Agriculturist, a quarterly publication printing research, scientific, and tech- 
nical articles relating to the field of agriculture. 


The Southwestern Veterinarian: The leading college veterinary magazine 
in the country, as well as in foreign countries, this publication is produced 
quarterly by the students of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Texas A. and M. Review: Students of the School of Arts and Sciences 
publish The Texas A. and M. Review, a campus-wide magazine of general 
interest, four times each year. 


THE TEXAS AGGIE BAND 


The Texas Aggie Band is the official band of the A. and M. College. It 
is often referred to as the “pulse of the Spirit of Aggieland” and furnishes 
music for military ceremonies, yell practices, and athletic events. 


Interested new students should indicate on the advanced room reservation 
card their desire to participate. No try-outs are necessary. Although a large 
number of College-owned and government-owned instruments are available 
for issue, it is advised that students having their own instruments bring them. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Intramural athletics feature contests between military units and between 
civilian organizations. The intramural program, which is one of the most out- 
standing in the country, includes flag football, softball, volleyball, handball, 
basketball, track, swimming and diving, wrestling, bowling, horseshoes, rifle 
shooting, golf, cross country, tennis, and table tennis. Ample physical facilities 
are available to accommodate these comprehensive intramural activities. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


The A. and M. College of Texas is a member of the Southwest Athletic 
Conference, which embraces eight leading major colleges and universities— 
The University of Texas, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Baylor University, the Rice Institute, Texas Christian University, Southern 
Methodist University, the University of Arkansas, and Texas Technological 
College. The intercollegiate program includes football, baseball, basketball, 
track, cross country, swimming, tennis, and golf. Varsity teams in each sport 
are known as the Texas Aggies, and the uniforms used by the players are in 
the school’s colors, maroon and white. 


Center of athletics is Kyle Field, which contains the football stadium 
seating 33,000 in the old stands, 2,460 in the new addition to the west stands, 
and with temporary bleachers and cinder path boxes giving a total capacity 
of 41,594. A quarter-mile cinder track with a 220-yard straight-away and a 
baseball diamond with 4,000 seats afford excellent facilities for these sports. 
The P. L. Downs, Jr., Natatorium with swimming pool 100 by 60 feet, has 
lockers and showers, and seats for 600 spectators. DeWare Field House has 
been converted from a 3,500-seat basketball gymnasium into a Physical Edu- 
cation Plant, while the new G. Rollie White Coliseum seating 8,500 is available’ 
for basketball and other indoor College events. In addition there is an auxiliary 
gymnasium with handball courts and large rooms for physical education 
classes. An 18-hole golf course is available to students on the campus. 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT AND SPECIAL SERVICES 
Employment for Graduates 


The College feels a definite responsibility for the proper professional 
placement of its graduates. Assistance in fulfilling this responsibility is shared 
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jointly by the faculty and the Office of Placement and Special Services. The 
function of this office is to maintain active contact with prospective employers 
of the graduating students and alumni in such manner that well qualified men 
may be directed to suitable job opportunities. 


Supplementing assistance in securing professional employment, this office 
cooperates with other College departments in an educational program designed 
to acquaint undergraduates with opportunities in the fields of work in which 
they are interested, and to advise on problems which will be met in entering 
professional employment. Assistance is given students in preparing credentials 
for submission to employers as well as advice on the proper approach in seeking 
a job. Assistance is also given undergraduates in securing employment during 
the summer vacation. 


Seniors and graduate students who wish to make use of these services are 
requested to file a record of their qualifications with the Placement and Special 
Services Office early in the year in which their college work will be completed. 
There is no charge for this service other than for personal leaflets, which are 
prepared at cost on request. 


Employment for Students 


Part-time employment of resident students is coordinated by the Office 
of Student Labor and Loans, a part of the services of the Office of Placement 
and Special Services. Every effort is made to develop new employment oppor- 
tunities outside of the College. To become eligible for employment, a student 
must have been admitted to the College by the Director of Admissions and 
have an accepted application on file with the Office of Student Labor and Loans. 
Continued eligibility for employment is contingent on satisfactory performance 
of work and on the ability of the student to maintain good scholastic standing. 


Ordinarily only those students whose financial resources are limited may 
be considered for employment. Assignments are made primarily on the basis 
of need and sincerity of purpose. 


Loan Funds 


The Association of Former Students administers a series of loan funds 
which are available to any student who has been in the College at least three 
semesters, and whose record in conduct and scholarship is satisfactory. The 
amount of the loan in each case depends on the student’s actual needs. 


Various other loan funds are available. Information about such may be 
secured from the Head of the Office of Student Labor and Loans. Included 
in such funds are the Lucy Jane Breazeale Loan Fund, the Ernestine Gaber 
Loan Fund, the Davis Buck Fund, the Allsup-Ramsey Loan Fund, the George 
Long Memorial Fund, the James Leftwich Shepherd Fund, the Sonora A. and 
M. Mothers’ Club Fund, the A. and M. College Loan Fund, and the Jitterbug 
Henderson Memorial Loan Fund. Students desiring National Defense Student 
Loans should apply at this office. 


Special Services 


Special services of the Office of Placement and Special Services include 
the administration of the Short Courses program. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND AWARDS 


The scholarship program is administered by a permanent committee known 
as the Faculty Committee on Scholarships. As authorized by the Board of 
Directors, this committee is composed of the Dean of the College, who serves 
as chairman; Secretary of the Former Students Association; and representa- 
tives, appointed by the President, as follows: one from the Basic Division and 
one from each of the undergraduate schools of the College. 


In general there are three types of scholarships available: (1) Valedictory 
Scholarships and Opportunity Awards, representing those limited to entering 
freshmen; (2) scholarships designed for the more advanced undergraduate 
students; and (3) fellowships and grants-in-aid for graduate students. 


The over-all program is designed to encourage and reward scholastic effort 
on the part of all students to enable outstanding students to do the best work 
of which they are capable by removing financial handicaps and to enable 
capable and ambitious young men who might be denied a college education for 
financial reasons only to secure that education at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. 


Valedictory Scholarships 


The College offers a scholarship to the valedictorian or honor graduate, 
if a boy, of an accredited secondary school of Texas that holds at least fifteen 
units accredited by the Texas Education Agency. The successful applicant must 
make the highest record among all students, boys and girls, graduating that 
calendar year including winter, spring, and summer graduating classes, and 
must be certified through the Texas Education Agency. The scholarship is 
valid during each semester of the first long session after the holder’s gradu- 
ation from high school. The financial benefit is exemption from the tuition 
fee, the student services fee, and laboratory fees for courses in which the 
student may enroll. The scholarship is not valid for the second semester unless 
the student has passed at least ten semester hours for the first semester with 
an average grade of C or better. 


The Opportunity Award Program 


This program annually provides approximately 100 four-year scholarships 
to high school graduates of Texas who are capable of outstanding scholastic 
achievement and who need financial assistance to attend college. The awards 
are made possible through the A. and M. College Development Fund and by 
interested citizens and organizations of the State. Financial benefits range 
in value from $800 to $1600 with recipients receiving from $200 to $400 each 
year for four years plus an opportunity for additional earnings from student 
employment if necessary. Most of the awards are unrestricted as to course of 
study or degree objective in college. 


Graduates of accredited high schools of Texas who have not attended 
another college or university, who are legal residents of this state, and who 
need financial assistance to attend college are eligible to make application for 
an Opportunity Award Scholarship. To be considered for such a scholarship, 
an applicant must satisfy the admission requirements of the College; must 
make formal application for an award on forms provided by the College; and 
must enter the state-wide competition which is held each spring. Selections 
are made by the Faculty Scholarships Committee on the basis of the applicant’s 
academic record in high school; his scores on competitive examination; evidence 
of initiative, leadership, and other traits of good character; and his need for 
financial assistance. In order for the award to be continued from semester to 
semester, the recipient must maintain a standard of scholastic achievement 
and personal conduct satisfactory to the Scholarships Committee. 


This program is usually announced officially between February 20 and 
March 10 each year. Official announcements and application blanks are dis- 
tributed over the State between these dates and are also made available to 
those interested upon request. Requests for additional information and appli- 
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cation forms should be addressed to the Secretary, Faculty Committee on 
Scholarships, Office of the Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas. 


Scholarships for Advanced Undergraduate Students 


One-year scholarships ranging in value from $100 to $750 are available 
to outstanding students already enrolled in the College. Some of these are 
limited to certain fields of study and to individuals who have attained a 
necessary academic classification, while others are unrestricted in this regard. 
Recipients are usually chosen by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships in 
April or May each year with the basis of selection determined by the nature 
and intent of the award. 


Some of these scholarships are given as “rewards for a job well done” 
and are intended to recognize outstanding scholastic achievement or other 
meritorious accomplishments. As such, they not only benefit financially the 
student concerned but also encourage and promote scholastic attainment and 
leadership on the part of other individuals. In addition to the reward type 
of scholarship, others are made available to outstanding students who must 
have financial assistance in order to remain in school or to do a high quality 
of work while enrolled. It is the general objective of this type of award to 
aa every scholar to go as far as his abilities and ambition will carry 

im. 


Information regarding scholarships for advanced undergraduate students 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Faculty Committee on Scholarships, Office 
of the Registrar. 
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TRAINING FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Government Employment 


The United States Government employs many college graduates trained 
in specialized fields of engineering, agriculture, and the natural and social 
sciences for assignment either at home or abroad. In some instances experi- 
ence is a desirable or necessary qualification for federal employment. Within 
fixed limits graduate study is normally accepted as the equivalent of experi- 
ence. Except for positions of high rank, employment is on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. Information concerning these opportunities and Civil 
Service examinations to qualify for them is readily obtainable from any United 
States Post Office or from the Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Agricultural Foreign Service 


Recently many specialists in agriculture have been appointed to administer 
technical programs of the United States in foreign countries. In addition to 
their own field of specialization, such technically trained candidates will often 
find some knowledge of foreign language (French, German, Portuguese, 
Russian, or Spanish) useful. They should likewise command a good knowledge 
of our own language, government and history, and economics. Students who 
are interested in such a program should at the earliest possible date confer 
with the Dean of Agriculture and the head of the subject matter department 
of major interest in order to work out a satisfactory degree program. 


The Foreign Service of the United States 


Superior students who plan to take the examinations for career officers 
in the Foreign Service of the United States are urged to consult the Head of 
the Department of History and Government or the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 
In general they should follow a broad program of study with emphasis on 
English, foreign languages, history and government, economics, mathematics 
and statistics, literature, geography, anthropology, and similar courses. Those 
primarily interested in Latin America might refer to the paragraph on Latin 
American studies in the School of Arts and Sciences for some specific sug- 
gestions. Besides the general examinations on the reading of English and on 
vocabulary, on statistics and mathematics, on general knowledge, and on 
written English, candidates take special examinations on world or United States 
history and government, economics, and modern languages. 
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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Teacher education is an important part of the college curriculum, so much 
that it is a college-wide enterprise. The Council on Teacher Education, an 
administrative body comprised of representatives from all departments engaged 
in teacher education, gives general direction to the institutional program. All 
of the teacher preparation programs are fully certified and meet the standards 
set forth by the State of Texas. 


Students who decide on a career in teacher education will find the field 
offers many challenging opportunities for advancement. The good teacher 
should possess a keen desire to work understandingly with youths, their parents, 
and his professional associates. 


A student may prepare for teaching by selecting a program in one of four 
departments of the College. These are the Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in the School of Agriculture; the Department of Education and Psychology 
and the Department of Health and Physical Education, both in the School of 
Arts and Sciences; and the Department of Industrial Education in the School 
of Engineering. 


The student may choose a first and second teaching field from among 
those listed below: 


First Teaching Field Second Teaching Field 
Agricultural Education Biology _ 
Biology Business Administration 
Chemistry Chemistry 

English Driver Education 
Health and Physical Education English 

History General Science 
Industrial Arts Education History 

Industrial Vocational Education Journalism 
Journalism Mathematics 
Mathematics Modern Lauguages 
Modern Languages Physics 

Physics 


An approved graduate program is available to those who wish to do addi- 
tional work in either the Departments of Agricultural Education, Industrial 
Education, or Education and Psychology. A minor program is offered by the 
Department of Health and Physical Education. Professional programs are 
approved for certification of superintendents, principals, supervisors, coun- 
selors, visiting teachers, and master teachers within subject-matter areas. 


The Placement Office of the College endeavors to assist graduates and 
students of the College in securing suitable teaching positions and to assist 
boards of education and other officials in securing teachers. The Placement 
Office makes every effort to place candidates who register for the service in 
good positions. Information obtained from professors and others is confidential. 
No charge is made for this service. 


Education and Psychology 


The Department of Education and Psychology coordinates the programs 
of teacher preparation in the academic areas commonly taught in the high 
school. Teaching majors may be obtained in biology, chemistry, English, 
history, journalism, mathematics, modern foreign languages and business 
administration. 


Students may choose to major in the Department of Education and 
Psychology or in the college department representing their subject-matter 
specialty. In either case the student must complete a 24-hour sequence in his 
principal teaching area and an 18-hour sequence in a second teaching area, or 
he must select a 48-hour approved program in the broad field of social studies 
or of natural sciences. In addition 24 hours of courses in education and 
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psychology will be required for certification. Majors in the department itself 
will take 6 additional hours of professional education and will follow the four- 
year program outlined in the section of this catalogue devoted to School of 
Arts and Sciences. 


The Department offers a graduate program leading to the Master of 
Education or Master of Science degrees. It prepares students for professional 
certification as master teachers or as superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
counselors or visiting teachers. Certification at the professional level requires 
three years of teaching experience in addition to graduate level training. 


Health and Physical Education 


The Department of Health and Physical Education offers a major for the 
student interested in a career as a: (1) physical education teacher in secondary 
or elementary schools; (2) athletic coach of an interschool sport; or (3) athletic 
trainer. Students completing the prescribed curriculum will be eligible for 
the Provisional All Grade Level Certificate in Health and Physical Education 
and a Provisional Secondary Certificate. 


Agricultural Education 


Training provided in Agricultural Education prepares the prospective 
teacher to operate a program of vocational agriculture as an integral part 
of the high school educational system. The curriculum in Agricultural Educa- 
tion provides a well-rounded education in areas involving teacher-student and 
secrete va aa relationships, science, technical agriculture, and general 
education. 


Courses involving teacher-student and teacher-community relationships 
offered in the agricultural education curriculum are educational psychology, 
principles of agricultural education, course building for in-school youth, Future 
Farmer and Young Farmer activities, adult education, methods of developing 
supervised farming programs, student teaching in vocational agriculture, and 
agricultural journalism. These courses are designed to develop basic educa- 
tional philosophies, methods of selecting problems to be taught, and methods 
of teaching in-school youth, young farmers, and adult farmers. 


Thirty semester hours involving science are included in the agricultural 
education curriculum. This exceeds the number of hours required for a teaching 
certificate in science. 


A minimum of 58 semester hours in technical agriculture is required for 
agricultural education graduates. This provides an opportunity for the gradu- 
ate to have a knowledge of the technical agriculture that is essential for 
successfully teaching vocational agriculture. 


General education receives emphasis in the agricultural education cur- 
riculum. This includes courses in English, history, government, mathematics, 
and economics. This training prepares the prospective high school teacher of 
vocational agriculture to operate an efficient educational program in agricul- 
ture. Since this educational program includes both high school students and 
adult farmers, the prospective teacher must be technically and professionally 
competent. 


Industrial Education 


The Department of Industrial Education offers two options in teacher 
preparation. Qualified students may pursue any of the courses of study 
described below with reasonable assurance of being able to secure a position 
in the field for which they have prepared. 


Industrial Arts Education 


Graduates of this curriculum may become industrial arts teachers in the 
junior and senior high schools of the state. (Industrial arts in these schools 
includes general shop, electrical work, woodwork, technical drawing, plastics, 
ceramics, leather, and other eraft courses.) The post war industrialization 
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of the Southwest has created many outstanding opportunities for the pruspec- 
tive industrial arts teacher. 


Vocational Industrial Education 


The vocational industrial teacher education option in the industrial edu- 
cation curriculum is intended for teachers, supervisors, and directors for the 
vocational industrial schools and classes of Texas. Since the men completing 
this course are to qualify as teachers under the State Plan for Vocational 
Education, a candidate for a degree must satisfy the requirements for one of 
the classes of vocational teachers as specified in the State Plan. The Head 
of the Department of Industrial Education will assist the student in the 
preparation of his degree plan. 
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THE BASIC DIVISION 


The Basic Division is a non-degree granting school which was established 
to aid entering students in their adjustment to college. The Associate Director 
of the Basic Division administers the work of all entering students (except 
those majoring in the School of Agriculture) until they are admitted into one 
of the degree granting schools. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 
The aims of the Basic Division may be summarized as follows: 


1. To give the first-year college student sufficient supervision to uid 
him in the transition from high school to college study and to help him adjust 
to college life. 


2. To afford every student assigned to the Basic Division the benefits 
of a planned program of educational and vocational guidance so that he may 
make an intelligent choice of a course of study and related school activities. 


3. To furnish the student who has not decided upon a course of study 
an opportunity to gain some insight into the educational requirements of the 
various curricula. 


4. To furnish the necessary aid to the student who is in need of assistance 
in the development of general study skills or in specific subject areas. 


5. To supply the various schools of the College with a selected group of 
students qualified to pursue the training necessary for professional competency 
and mature citizenship. 


PRE-COLLEGE TESTING AND COUNSELING SERVICE 


Basic Division personnel are available throughout the spring and summer 
preceding fall registration for counseling with prospective students and their 
families. Frequent periods are scheduled in which placement tests are admin- 
istered and interpreted, high school records are reviewed, and college goals of 
the individual are discussed with the counselor. The Basic Division welcomes 
opportunities to discuss the prospective student’s background with him and to 
help him relate it to his future college and life goals. Their counselors, 
however, feel that they can be of particular service to the student at the 
scheduled testing and counseling periods which are announced each spring. 


NEW STUDENT ORIENTATION 


Each new student is required to participate in the new student orientation 
program which is held prior to the beginning of the fall semester and is admin- 
istered and coordinated by the Basic Division. The main objectives of the 
program are to provide the beginning student an opportunity for group and 
individual consultation with counselors, to acquaint him with the opportunities 
offered by the College and the many services available at the College, to 
acquaint him with College rules and regulations, and in general to introduce 
him to the College community. The counseling program is based in part upon 
the results of a series of tests, administered prior to or at the first of the 
program. Any student whose high school entrance units and grades, or whose 
scores on these tests indicate that he may have difficulty in pursuing the course 
he has chosen, may be advised to register in special sections designed to fit 
his particular needs. Likewise, students found to be superior may be offered 
advanced opportunities. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 


The student enrolled in the Basic Division is offered many opportunities 
for both individual and group guidance. Opportunity for individual guidance 
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and counseling by professionally trained personnel is provided throughout the 
school year. Members of the Basic Division Staff administer a battery of 
aptitude and achievement tests before the beginning of the school year. The 
results of these tests are employed for placement purposes with the objective 
of more fully assisting each new student to adjust to the academic require- 
ments of the College. These tests are often supplemented by other psycho- 
logical measures and are also utilized for other counseling purposes. 


TESTING SERVICE 


Should a student desire to learn more about himself than the basic group 
of tests reveals, the Basic Division has available many additional aptitude, 
personality, and interest tests which he may take. Usually the student and 
ne ues decide which of the many tests available would be suitable and 
advisable. 


GROUP GUIDANCE 


Each new student may enroll in special group guidance courses during 
his first year at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. The group 
guidance program should assist the beginning college student to anticipate 
and to master problems which are common to most beginning freshmen. A 
description of each of these courses is given in this catalogue. Basic 101, 102, 
103, 104 and 105 are recommended for students who want special assistance 
or who are undecided about the course of study to pursue. Basic 106 and 107 
are recommended for students who have their vocational goals more clearly 
in mind. The General Curriculum outlined on this page of the catalogue 
includes Basic 105 for vocational guidance reasons, since students following 
this curriculum are those who are not yet ready to designate their course of 
study. Any student having interest in, or feeling the need for, a Basic course 
may enroll during the Fall or Spring semester of his freshman year. Certain 
students demonstrating the need for assistance in the area of a Basic course 
may be edule to register for that course which can most nearly resolve 
that need. 


REMEDIAL AID 


Many opportunities for assistance are available to the student enrolled 
in the Basic Division. A Remedial Reading Laboratory and a Study Habits 
Program have been established to assist students needing special help in these 
areas. In addition special assistance in specific subject matter areas has been 
provided with the cooperation of the various academic departments of the 
degree granting schools. 


MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


The staff of the Basic Division counsels with students concerning a great 
variety of personal problems. They work closely with the Mental Health Clinic 
of the College Hospital on a consultation and referral basis. 


BASIC DIVISION ASSEMBLY 


During his first semester, one hour each week will be set aside in the 
student’s schedule for the purpose of a special assembly to be supervised by 
the Basic Division. Attendance at this assembly is required of all first semester 
Basic Division students. 


CURRICULA FOR FRESHMAN STUDY 


In general the Basic Division provides two types of curricula from which 
the entering student may select the one which best fits his own particular 
needs. These may be summarized as follows: 
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1. General Curriculum. The general curriculum is designed to meet the 
needs of the new student who has not decided upon a major field of study. 
It is arranged to assist the student in evaluating himself and in evaluating 
the several possible degree objectives, and at the same time to afford general 
courses that have application in almost all curricula. A student who decides 
upon his major field of interest by the beginning of the second semester may 
declare his degree objective and register for the courses outlined in that 
curriculum. If a student has not decided upon his degree objective by this time, 
he is advised to continue with the General Curriculum for the second semester. 


GENERAL CURRICULUM 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
BSRSICE LO Dre Es eet ee (0-2) 1 Basic! LOG 2 Se eee Se: (0-2) 1 
The World of Work Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
Ene lishsl03020.00. 20 Se (3-0) 3 Eine lishis 10 4g ecco eat ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
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History of the United States History of the United States 
MAtCHREM ALICS Seen es ee ee 3 Military or Air Szience .............:...... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ...................... {O=3) oat Blectiveiec. tee eee 10 
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Assignment to the specific courses listed above will be made in conference 
with a Basic Division staff member and in accord with the student’s achieve- 
ment. The courses designated as mathematics and elective will be assigned in 
line with the requirements of the curriculum in which the student expresses 
greatest interest. 


As a part of the elective hours, a student may take either Biology 101, 
107, 108, or Chemistry 101, 102 in the first and second semesters. Chemistry 
is required or is acceptable in more curricula than biology. A student evidenc- 
ing a deficiency in mathematics may be required to delay chemistry a semester. 


2. Degree Curricula. These plans of study are designed for the student 
who has decided upon the field in which he wishes to major as provided by 
one of the degree granting schools of the College. The specific courses required 
in the chosen curriculum may be determined by consulting the index of this 
catalogue for the page number where the desired curriculum is listed. 


With approval of the Dean of the Basic Division, a student may register 
for any of the courses listed as “Basic” courses in the course description section 
of this catalogue, or for any other elective course for which he may have pre- 
requisites. A student need not take an elective course that carries the exact 
hours of credit prescribed in his curriculum. 


A student whose high school record and entrance tests indicate inadequate 
preparation may be required to register for either a reduced load or special 
courses designed to meet his need. ; 


INDIVIDUALIZED CURRICULA 


For the student who has no specific curriculum in mind but who has 
decided upon a general area of study and who wishes to explore courses in 
several areas as a background for decision, an individualized plan of study 
can be arranged whiie the student is in the Basic Division. Likewise, students 
found to possess superior achievement in certain areas can be afforded 
challenging opportunities for advancement through this medium. Also, for 
students whose background in a particular area is discovered to be weak, certain 
strengthening course assignments and programs are made available through 
this arrangement. 


CURRICULUM FOR SECOND YEAR IN BASIC DIVISION 


__A student who is permitted to remain in the Basic Division a second year 
will first schedule courses to make up any deficiencies in his first year’s work. 
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He will complete his schedule with courses required in the curriculum of his 
degree objective. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSFER TO A DEGREE GRANTING SCHOOL 


A student may be transferred from the Basic Division to one of the degree 
granting schools (or into the pre-veterinary medicine curriculum administered 
by the School of Veterinary Medicine) whenever in the judgment of the Dean 
of the Basic Division and the Dean of the degree granting school such transfer 
is in the student’s best interest. 


Ordinarily, no student will be considered for transfer whose cumulative 
record shows less than 30 semester hours of credit and 30 grade points earned 
in two regular semesters, or less than 45 semester hours and 45 grade points 
in three regular semesters, or (if he is permitted to remain for a fourth 
semester) less than 60 semester hours with a grade point deficiency in excess 
of 10 on all hours undertaken in four semesters. 


Students who wish to transfer from the Basic Division to the School of 
Engineering must have earned at least a number of grade points equivalent 
to the number of credits undertaken and must have at least a C-average in 
mathematics. In addition, the student may not be transferred while he has 
an F grade in a course unless he is currently enrolled in the course for the 
removal of the deficiency. 


JUNCTION ADJUNCT 


Many of the counseling and guidance functions of the Basic Division are 
carried on during the summer at the Junction Adjunct. During a six-week 
term there, a student is able to discover more fully his aptitudes and interests 
and is helped in relating these to the demands and opportunities of various 
college curricula. Results of aptitude, achievement, interest, and personality 
tests are used to help the student know much more about himself than is 
otherwise possible. By knowing himself better, a student is able more intelli- 
gently to decide upon his course of study in college. Further, he is able to 
know the areas of his strength and his weakness, thus being able to capitalize 
upon the one and improve upon the other. Among the students who are 
especially urged to attend the Junction Adjunct are those whose high school 
average grade is under 80, and those who have not fully decided upon a course 
of study in college. 


A student who is found to be prepared for regular college courses may 
enroll in the first course of college English and the first course in college 
mathematics in addition to a Basic Division course and the first course in 
physical education. A student who is found not to be prepared fully to progress 
with regular college courses is offered special help in the area of his weakness. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The various curricula in the School of Agriculture have as their main 
objectives the preparation of young men for farming, ranching, and other 
businesses associated with agriculture; for harvesting, processing, and mar- 
keting of food and fiber products; for the pursuit of scientific investigation 
in the broad field of agriculture, including soils, water and plant and animal 
products, both native and cultivated; for careers in teaching or extension work 
in agriculture; for work with various governmental and private agricultural 
agencies; or for the teaching of conservation and management of our natural 
and cultivated resources. Systematic training is given in the sciences of 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, and biology, all of which are fundamental 
to the study of scientific agriculture. The curricula offered give the student 
a wide range of choice in the selection of a major, and elective courses provide 
excellent opportunity for enlarging his field of learning in keeping with his 
individual interest and needs. 


FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


The following departments offer four-year programs: 


Agricultural Economics and Sociology Floriculture and Landscape 
Agricultural Education Architecture 
Agricultural Engineering Horticulture 

Agronomy Poultry Science 

Animal Husbandry Range and Forestry 
Dairy Science Wildlife Management 
Entomology 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL CURRICULA 


Appropriate committees administer interdepartmental curricula in: 


Animal Science 
Food Technology 
Plant and Soil Science 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Journalism in the 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS NOT HAVING FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 
Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 


_ These departments do not have four-year programs but do offer courses 
which are basic to many of the major fields in agriculture. A student inter- 
ested in a career in any of these subject matter fields should consult with a 
member of the staff of the appropriate department and ask that professional 
opportunities in the field of his interest be described to him. The equivalent 
of a major in these subjects may be developed through the curriculum in 
animal science or in plant and soil science. 


TWO-YEAR PROGRAM IN FORESTRY 


The present curriculum includes the first two years of forestry. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Trained personnel are needed in the fields of marketing, farm and ranch 
management, agricultural policy and finance, agricultural statistics and out- 
look, land economics, consumer economics, and rural sociology. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Agricultural Administration Option 


The program in agricultural administration prepares students for employ- 
ment with governmental and private agencies; in such positions as research 
workers, marketing specialists, agricultural agents of banks and business 
firms; as extension workers; and as salesmen and teachers. Electives in 
business administration prepare students for work in businesses related to 
agriculture. Electives in technical agriculture prepare a student who wishes 
to become a specialist in the marketing of a particular farm product. 


Farm Management Option 


The program in farm management prepares students for the operation 
of farms and ranches and for professional and commercial work dealing with 
agriculture. Electives in technical agriculture permit students to emphasize 
the study of particular agricultural enterprises. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Human Relations Option 


The program affords professional training in human relations with special 
emphasis on social problems, community development, social anthropology, 
social work, criminology and juvenile delinquency, population, institutions, 
and group organization. Graduates are qualified for employment as case 
workers, Chamber of Commerce directors, probation or parole officers, and 
Boy Scout executives. 


Rural Leadership Option 


This program affords professional training in rural leadership. Training 
is given in both the human side and the technical side of agriculture for 
students preparing to become county agricultural agents, participants in 
foreign agricultural programs, rural ministers, agricultural missionaries, and 
leaders in rural development programs. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


This curiculum, which includes well balanced selections in various areas 
of technical agriculture, is designed to give the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture the preparation and training in both technical agriculture and pro- 
fessional education, including student teaching, required to qualify under the 
Texas Plan for Vocational Education. 


In addition to being qualified to teach vocational agriculture, graduates 
of this curriculum find employment with the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service, in agricultural public relations work with 
banks, with Chambers of Commerce and news gathering and reporting agencies, 
and with industries related to agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in agricultural engineering is under the joint supervision 
of the School of Agriculture and the School of Engineering. Agricultural 
engineering deals with the application of the fundamental branches of engi- 
neering to the peculiar conditions and requirements of agriculture as an 
industry and as a field of applied science. The term “agricultural engineer” 
denotes an engineer who has been trained in both engineering and agriculture, 
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with experience in combining the two, and who is qualified to develop, design, 
organize, and direct engineering work in agriculture and closely allied 
industries. 


In general, agricultural engineering may be broken down into five major 
phases of activity: power and machinery; agricultural structures design; farm 
electrification; agricultural process engineering; and soil and water control 
and conservation, which includes drainage, flood control, irrigation, and soil 
erosion control. 


Graduates of this curriculum are prepared for service in teaching, ex- 
tension, and research work; with government soil and water control projects; 
with manufacturers of farm equipment in advertising, sales, and design work; 
with engineering and contracting firms; with agricultural processing indus- 
tries; and with building and equipment manufacturers. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


The curriculum in agricultural journalism is designed to prepare students 
for professional careers as agricultural writers and editors, including work 
on bulletins and magazines as well as on rural and metropolitan newspapers, 
and in radio-TV broadcasting. 


The first two years are planned to give students the fundamental studies. 
The program gives students an adequate background for general journalistic 
work and affords them opportunities to prepare themselves as specialists in 
certain phases of agricultural writing. 


AGRONOMY 


The program in agronomy prepares students for work in the broad fields 
of soil management and crop production. Agronomic training gives the student 
a thorough understanding of the basic sciences and, in addition, teaches him 
how to apply this knowledge in the improvement of crops and soils. The first 
phase of training includes such subjects as mathematics, chemistry, botany, 
entomology, bacteriology, genetics, and plant physiology. Specialized courses 
in plant and soil science, which emphasize efficient crop production practices 
and the conservation and improvement of our soils, are provided in the last 
two years of the curriculum. 


The agronomy graduate is well trained in those subjects dealing with 
crops and soils and is qualified for the numerous activities related to his field 
of training. Professional opportunities include those in farming, farm manage- 
ment, and land appraisal; in fertilizer manufacture and sales, seed companies, 
grain marketing and milling, and agricultural equipment and supply busi- 
nesses; in extension and education as county agents, extension specialists, 
college instructors, agricultural public relation specialists and agricultural 
editors and directors; and in technical fields with the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, United States Department of Agriculture and Soil Conservation 
Service. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The Department of Animal Husbandry is responsible for training the 
future producers, processors, extension personnel, and scientists of the live- 
stock industry. 


Facilities 


The Animal Industries Building houses the offices, classrooms, meats 
laboratory, library, and some of the research facilities of the Department. 
The Department farm of 1,280 acres is adjacent to the campus and maintains 
purebred herds of cattle, swine, sheep, and horses for use in teaching, research, 
and extension. Additional grade and crossbred cattle are located at the College 
plantation a short distance from the campus. Modern barns and equipment 
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are utilized in teaching the latest methods of production and marketing. A 
complete meats laboratory is equipped to slaughter, process, and preserve all 
classes of livestock. Student help in the department is utilized to the fullest 
extent to provide students with financial assistance as well as valuable experi- 
ence in handling livestock. 


Curricula 


Two selections of curricula are offered students interested in livestock: 
production option and commercial option. 


The production option is designed to meet the needs of future ranch 
managers, breed association fieldmen, county agents, livestock buyers, farm 
and ranch reporters, and related agricultural groups. The student will take 
courses in agronomy, range and forestry, animal breeding, and veterinary 
medicine as well as courses in animal science and technology. Elective courses 
are selected by the student with the aid of the departmental advisor. 


The commercial option is designed to meet the needs of future meat plant 
operators, feed industry personnel, livestock market personnel, pharmaceutical 
representatives, and related agricultural interests. Courses are offered in 
accounting, personnel management, and salesmanship in addition to the basic 
production courses. Elective courses are selected with the aid of the depart- 
mental advisor. 


Through the proper choice of elective courses, students may form a 
foundation for graduate study in either curriculum option. 


DAIRY SCIENCE 


Trained personnel are much in demand to aid, service, manage, and direct 
the production, manufacture, and distribution of milk and dairy foods so 
important in the human diet. 


Dairy Manufacturing 


This major is designed to prepare students for dairy plant operation and 
management; plant field work and dairy product quality control; teaching 
and research work in milk and dairy food processing; merchandising and sales. 
Fundamental technical and business courses give a well rounded preparation 
for careers in the dairy industry and allied fields. 


Dairy Production 


This major is designed to prepare students for careers as dairy farm 
operators or managers; as dairy herd owners and breeders of dairy cattle; 
as teachers and research workers in dairy nutrition, breeding, or management; 
as extension dairy specialists and organization leaders and as workers in 
allied fields. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


The program in entomology is intended to prepare students for careers 
in either research, extension, teaching, business, or industry. The curriculum 
includes basic studies in insect taxonomy, morphology, physiology, toxicology, 
and economic entomology. It also includes fundamental subjects in the various 
fields of agriculture as well as in the biological sciences. 


FLORICULTURE AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Floriculture 


Floriculture is that branch of agriculture concerned with the production, 
distribution, and marketing of ornamental plants and plant products. 


The program in floriculture includes sound preparation in such sciences 
as botany, soils, entomology, and genetics to enable a graduate to breed, 
propagate, and distribute improved varieties of ornamental plants. 
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Floriculture is a business as well as a science, and the curriculum is 
designed to provide preparation for the highly technical and specialized grow- 
ing operations of florist or nursery crop production, as well as specialized 
training for associated industries requiring sales people, floral designers, 
managers, executives, and experts in the packing, shipping, and storage opera- 
tions connected with flowers and nursery stock. Opportunities for employment 
also exist in the fields of teaching, research, and extension. 


Landscape Architecture 


The curriculum in landscape architecture is arranged to help students 
attain proficiency in the arrangement of ground and water forms and objects 
thereon for the purpose of securing the greatest returns in human use and 
enjoyment. 


A successful landscape architect must possess or develop an artistic sense, 
engineering ability, the fundamentals of design and plant science, in addition 
to a knowledge of the basic elements of land, water, vegetation and the forces 
of nature. 


Graduates are employed in private practice; by city, state, and regional 
planning boards; as managers of city park systems, university campuses, 
cemeteries, arboretums, and in various phases of activity with the National 
Park Service. Splendid opportunities also exist in teaching, extension and 
research in this field. 


HORTICULTURE 


This program includes fundamental courses and specialized training in 
fruit growing, vegetable growing, plant propagation, and the processing of 
horticultural crops. Graduates are prepared for work as operators and owners 
of fruit orchards, vegetable farms, nurseries, and commercial processing plants. 
The training is also valuable for careers in teaching, extension, and research 
work in horticulture and related fields. 


POULTRY SCIENCE 


The growth of the poultry industry and the need for a rapid expansion 
of scientific and technical knowledge in the various fields of science basic to 
successful poultry production have supplied the motivation for the development 
of courses in this phase of agriculture. In no field of agriculture is an under- 
standing of the science and practice of feeding, breeding, physiology, pathology, 
heating, ventilation, processing, and marketing more necessary or more re- 
warded than in the modern intensive methods of producing poultry meat and 
eggs. Undergraduate students are trained to operate commercial poultry farms, 
hatcheries, feed mills, and poultry processing plants. They also find employ- 
ment with such allied industries as feed manufacturers, equipment distributors, 
and manufacturers of vaccines and biologics, with poultry publications, and 
with the Extension Service. Many graduates in poultry science choose to take 
graduate work in this and allied fields. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum is designed to give students a thorough understanding 
of the great variety of problems met in the multiple use and conservation of 
non-cultivated grazing lands. The first phase of training includes work in the 
physical, biological, and social sciences. Specialized courses in range man- 
agement, range ecology, agrostology, forestry, and conservation of natural 
resources are included in the last two years. 


Graduates are prepared to enter the ranch business as owners or man- 
agers, for work as county agricultural agents, for work with Experiment 
Stations, and as college teachers in this field. A Bachelor’s degree in range 
management gives the student the background for study toward advanced 
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degrees. Men meeting Civil Service requirements are eligible for appointment 
with several United States Government agencies. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum includes work in all phases of fisheries and wildlife. At 
the beginning of the sophomore year, the student should elect one of the two 
options, fisheries or wildlife, because of difference in the basic sciences re- 
quired. The junior and senior years are largely years of specialization. 


This curriculum is designed (1) to train young men in the art of managing 
wildlife on the land and of maintaining populations at levels consistent with 
good land-use practices and the desirability of the wildlife species involved; 
(2) to train men for research in taxonomy, distribution, and ecology of fishes, 
reptiles, amphibians, birds, and mammals; and (8) to train men for teaching 
at the high school and university levels. Opportunities are provided also, in 
cooperation with the Departments of Journalism and of Education, for training 
in the field of wildlife journalism and conservation education. For students 
planning on careers in research and/or teaching at the college level, an ad- 
vanced degree will be required. 


Upon completion of the wildlife management curriculum, graduates are 
prepared to enter occupations in the fisheries and/or wildlife fields, including 
management, research, teaching, and public relations. Men meeting Civil 
Service requirements are eligible for appointments with the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and other federal agencies. Also, graduates are 
eligible for employment by the various state game and fish commissions. A 
few positions are open from time to time as wildlife managers on private 
ranches and as writers of articles on outdoor life. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL CURRICULA 


The curricula in animal science, food technology, and plant and soil science 
are designed for students who are interested in the more technical and scientific 
problems in agriculture. There is an increasing demand from industry and 
from the field of agricultural research for trained men in each of these 
curricula. They have no separate department, but a student interested in a 
given curriculum should select his electives in the department in which he is 
most interested. 


Animal Science 


Those who complete the curriculum in animal science will be qualified 
for graduate work in the fields of nutrition, animal breeding, genetics, physi- 
ology of reproduction, zoology, bio-statistics, and related fields. At the same 
time they are qualified for many of the positions available to graduates with 
a major in one of the animal curricula in the School of Agriculture. 


Food Technology 


The curriculum in food technology is designed to train students in the 
technical and scientific problems of food processing and manufacturing. This 
course of study includes a number of elective hours, enabling the student to 
take major work in production, processing, inspection, and grading of dairy 
products, fruit and vegetable products, and miscellaneous foods and beverages. 
Students majoring in this curriculum are under the supervision of a committee 
on food technology, appointed from the agricultural teaching staff by the 
Dean of Agriculture. 


Plant and Soil Science 


The curriculum in plant and soil science is designed te give students a 
technical background for the fields of plant breeding, plant pathology, plant 
physiology, turf management, soil fertility, soil physics and mineralogy. At 
the same time students are qualified for many other positions available to 
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graduates with a major in one of the other plant curricula in the School of 
Agriculture. 


The curriculum emphasizes the sciences of zoology, botany, and chemistry 
but also gives a firm foundation in mathematics, English, and other liberal 
arts and agricultural courses. 


FORESTRY 


The two-year curriculum in forestry provides the student with funda- 
mental courses necessary for him to enter a southern accredited school of 
forestry with junior standing. In addition to the arts and sciences, the 
curriculum includes the basic courses of plane surveying, agronomy, ecology, 
and forestry. The curriculum provides the fundamentals for study in the 
propagation, protection, and management of commercial timbers, the process- 
ing and manufacture of wood products, and the conservation of all products 
derived from forests. All accredited southern forestry schools have approved 
the curriculum as adequate to permit the student to obtain his Bachelor of 
Science degree in forestry upon the completion of two additional years of study. 
The Texas Legislature has provided funds which are available to defray certain 
out-of-state expenses for Texas students who attend accredited southern for- 
estry schools for the junior and senior years. 


During the junior and senior years, the forestry student has the oppor- 
tunity to specialize in forest production, forest utilization, wood technology, 
pulp and paper technology, wood products merchandising, or extension and 
public relations forestry. 


A degree from an accredited school of forestry prepares the graduate 
for work in the fields of forest administration, management, research, and 
education. 


Curricula in 


AGRICULTURE 


(For Majors in Agronomy, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy Production, Entomol- 
ogy, Horticulture, Poultry Science) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
ASTONOMY 10555 ee (2=2) yi Animal Husbandry 107 ......2222000000.00..... (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Biolog yal OT eo ee (223) es Biolooy (21.01 ee ee (2-0) ae 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry, 101° eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry, 9102 ee ree eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
LOPES OTL Ya Ws a a ee Pe eee hae: (3-0) 3 Roti lishwel 0 445e0 wees ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
NTALHEMALICS& 1 O Lie ee eo eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 1 
Algebra Poultry Science 201 ...........00.................(2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science __..................... (0-3) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 —............ (0-2) 9 R lectivecstee rte fa ENE) ee 1 
— Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 


NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the head of 
the student’s major department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 
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For a Major in 
AGRONOMY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry: 23 Peers ae (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 ......... (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy: Science202 set ie te oD (2=2)) ae Biology: (206) ..22.5 2 ee ee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Econontics(:2 03025 sore ee (3-0) 3 Chemistry (22322202402 2 See (eS) aid 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English 203 i eee ieee (2-0) 2 English -210) 323 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology: 201-92 ke (2-2) 3 Horticulture) 20 232.22 (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (O=3)oet Military or Air Science _............000....... (0-3) 1 
PAY SICS e.2)) preter ee ee eo A ee (2-2) 3 Bléetiver. 235. ee eee 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 .............0.0220.. (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 .............0000....... (0-2) R oo 
— 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
A PPOTNNONVY «a SOL Seek ee ae a (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 _............ (3-0) 
Introductory Soils Marketing Agricultural Products 
Geénetics!<3 01 eae ey (3-2) 4 Or 
Genetics Agricultural Economics 325 _.............. (2-2) 3 
Government 306 ...............-...22-2.22220222200e- (3-0) 3 Principles of Farm and 
American National Government Ranch Management 
Liberal 2ATtS 2311 ee eee (0-2) 1 Agricultural Engineering 335 _.......... (2-3) 3 
Use of Library Resources Water Control and Utilization 
Plant Physiology and Animal Husbandry 303 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Patholog-y2- 31:5 oo ance ee (2-3) 3 Animal Nutrition 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Elective...2.22 see See 9 
Elective se eee eee ee ee eee eee 3 — 
_ 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
APrronomy-.306 6.3 eee ee ee (3-2) 4 English °4030 te) 2 eee (1-2) 2 
Grain and Fiber Crops Speaking for Professional Men 
Bnelish? 30s eee ee ele eee ee (3-0) History) 326 322 oe ae eres (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men History of Texas 
Or Rural Sociology 407 ..........22.....002022.0..... (3-0) 3 
Journalism 74 15 ieee eee ee ee (2-2) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Agricultural Journalism Blee tive ee ee ae ee 10 
FIStOT Y= (32 5 eee eee, ee CE es (3-0) 3 — 
Trends in American History 18 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathology +301 Seo eee eh eee (223) ate 
Plant Pathology 
Bléctive=22 ee ee ee 5 
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For a Major in 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Commercial Option 


(For students primarily interested in the meat, feed, or other 
related livestock industries) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 ........................ (2-3) Agricultural Economics 105................ (3-0) 3 
General Animal Husbandry Introduction to Agricultural Economics 
BIOLOS UTE LU Tote ae eth te Sete ee (2-3) 3 Agronomys-l0imive = ees es (222\auns 
Vertebrate Zoology Fundamentals of Crop Production 
COIGIISER vee | 0 Tees ee eee ee (3-3) 4 Biology, Ole eae hee Sy ae ae! (2-3) 3 
General Chemistry General Botany of Seed Plants 
BE RRGCRUS PUREE O cb ee foe nee Poon ce Seah adectcceseeeoses (3-0) 3 Chemistry. 102, 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric General Chemistry 
Mathematicn ss 102650.) Se oe (3-0) 3 RNS Liste O04 ea ee see ce ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Composition and Rhetoric 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ......000............... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 
Principles of Accounting Farm Power and Machinery 
CATON ET iOS OW eS a te ed (3-0) 3 Or 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Agricultural Engineering 213 ............ (2-3) 3 
lier; ASrSTS (QS )-78 eee ee eee ae (2-2) 3 Food Plant Engineering 
Dairying Bidlorys2 0G ae ee Bee (2-4) 
Liye FS (UPA ae ee (2-0) 2 Introductory Microbiology 
Introduction to Literature Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 
Pintomoiag@y co lace oe ee ee (2-2) 3 Principles of Accounting 
General Entomology Ghemistryeo2 tet ee (2-3) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Py SiC ee ates ee ee re eee (2-2) 3 Bngtish se). Oi: se eee vee ce ae (2-0) 2 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physical sEducation® 201 3222 (0-2) R Military or Air Science ............--.....<..-- (0-3) 1 
_ le Ctiy G2 Se Fn 2 
19 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 303. .............cccccceces- (3-0) Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition Marketing Agricultural Products 
Or A STONOM YA: SO Lie cee eee (3-2) 4 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ........ (3-0) 3 Introductory Soils 
Human Nutrition Genetics 30 Leben ce ie ae Se (3-2) 4 
MOONSET OSS OS ee eon ce ee (3-0) 3 Genetics 
Principles of Economics Governments 06 20 re (3-0) 3 
IDOee eit: SL LA ee seed (3-0) American National Government 
Writing for Professional Men Blectiviele srk rer ea oe ae ee 3 
Or — 
AW a CATE E: § BGS: SO I ae A ey ee ne (2-2) 3 LZ 
Agricultural Journalism 
Veterinary Physiology and 
PHaEn acolo opis oie ee ae BS (2-2) 
Physiology of Farm Animals 
LG OU Vee es eo 6 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
Animal Husbandry 487 ........................ (2=2)) aes 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 


Business Administration 435. ............ (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship 

History $25 se 2st eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 

Veterinary Public Health 491 ............ (2-2) 3 
Animal Hygiene 

Rlectives 23. eee 6 

18 


For a Major in 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Production Option 


(For students primarily interested in livestock production 
and related problems) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as for Commercial Option, page 99) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 3 Ue (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

Dairy Sciencecs O02 esas ee seeceseeeencee (2-2) 3 
Dairying 

Hiconomicsi 2 03 eee aiceas cea nest eats nese (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Enelishe 2030 eats oe (2-0) 2 
Introductien to Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physics W213 se ete Seen ioe nee (2-2) 3 
Physies for Students of Agriculture 

Blectiv ec ee a Shee 3 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 

18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agronomy: 3015 see ee eee (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 

Animal Husbandry 303 ....0................... (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 

Genetics G30 1, 5 222:.cscc50: fo ostevssceeecstecneoensceres (3-2) 4 
Genetics 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology 323 .000..............---cccccoeseeees (2-2) 3 
Physiology of Farm Animals 

lective reife 5 er re 4 

18 


Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 481 ..........00000000.0.... (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Business Administration 422 _......... (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
English (403 | ..22.2.3.2..4253 ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
History 326: -:.2...2.222 eee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Psychology 303) 2... eee (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
Blective.. 26.2 2 See eee ae 6 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology: (2063.22.82) eee eee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry. 223°... ee eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English. 210..220.222222 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology 201 .o.....2...c.cc.c ce ctececeeceeeeeee (2-2) 3 
Genera] Entomology 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Electives.:-.22...5.08 2 See 3 
Physical Education 202 _............0...... (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 __......... (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agronomy (308 9222.32)... Se (2-2) 
Forage Crops 
Or 
Range and Forestry 401................0... (2-3) 3 
Range Improvement and 
Maintenance 
Animal Husbandry 409 ......0000000000..... (229) 3 
Feeds and Feeding 
Genetics 306° 36-3 eS See (2-2) 8 
Animal Breeding 
Government 306 _.....00....0 0. -.. (3-3) 3 
American National Government 
Blective:::i:. 2 ee eee eee 3 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 

PTO OM Vaes Le ee ee ee eae) 
Pasture Management 
Or 

Range and Forestry 412 ...................... (PEER 8: 
Range Management Practices 

ADIs HUSDANGLY, (400 ee ce (222 ee 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 

BAS SY Gg DNS 2 SR a Ss Spc a (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Or 

AEST TCE DICT rie: Ries OR eh a (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 

JERE ay iS VAT ee es Seale OB lS ge ieee met (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 

Veterinary Public Health 491 ............ (222) ies 
Animal Hygiene 

PleCtlV Grate eee ae oe ee o 3 


101 
Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 335 ............ (2-3) 3 
Water Control and Utilization 
Animal Husbandry 481 .........:.............. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Bgl shige 40 Sie re ee eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Historyceo2627 se eee ee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
SLCC y Ch ee ee ee gs ee 9 
18 


For a Major in 
DAIRY MANUFACTURING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 97 with the addition of the following note: 


Students who 


expect to major in dairy manufacturing may substitute Mathematics 103 or 
110 for Poultry Science 201 or Entomology 201.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


GHEMIISER Vai Ae i oe ned cecnacn se (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Dairyesciencer 202.0... (2-2) 3 
Dairying 

Enelish?203ie ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomoloryec0le ee eee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physics: 2139-2 4 ae TN eR cert a (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture 

Blectiverin 3 28ers 3 

Physical Education 201 .......20..0000000...... (0-2) R 

18 


Agricultural Engineering 213 ............ (2-3) 
Food Plant Engineering 

B00 2772 OG te ee eee ee een (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Cheniistry#231. (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 

CON OTMAICS 20 ob ye ences ee eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Deg Be) We Ue ett ae ea eh Ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Government 0 G2 eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 

Business Administration 409 ............ (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles 

Dairy Science: 301 M2552 ence (3-2) 4 
Market Milk 

Dairy scieoncesas 0p. (3-3) 4 
Bacteriology of Dairy Products 

Blectivers ee ee 4 


Business Administration 430 ........... (3-0) 
Cost Accounting Survey 

Dairye Sciences 3slig = ee (2-6) 
Technical Control of Dairy Products 

Dairyeociences31 60.2 aan eee (3-4) 
Butter and Cheese Manufacture 

Bing lish !403 920 on ree wee ee (1-2) 


Speaking for Professional Men 
Electivemre ec 28 ra ae 2 ee 


*Three hours to be selected from the social sciences. 


o no oO wo CO Ww 


oo | Po 


102 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ........(3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 ............ (3-0) 3 
Human Nutrition Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 305. ............ (3-0) 3 Dairy Science 407 2.2.0.2 (2-3) 3 
Business Law Ice Cream Manufacturing 
Dairy Science 415 2.000... (2-2) 3 Dairy Science 410 ......-..-..2--.-----..-2-------- (1-2) 2 
Condensed and Powdered Milk Dairy Plant Management 
Enelish > 301 7.236 eo ee ee eee ae (3-0) Dairy Science 481 _.......-...-..2.222-----------+ (1-0) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Seminar 
Or History. $26 3.22.331. 3 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Journalism: 415 °202 2S ee ee (2-2) 3 History of Texas 
Agricultural Journalism Psychology. ‘303° 2..-2 22: (3-0) 3 
Hastery. 325) ee eee (3-0) 3 Psychology for Technica] Students 
Trends in American History Electives... ii.) ee 3 
Bi lectiv e220 6e ee SE aan 3 = 
ae 18 
18 
For a Major in 
DAIRY PRODUCTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CHEMISET Ys oN eee hese core (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 ........... (CIDA Os} 
Elementary Organie Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy e Science 202 yas eco csecaccst ocae toss (2-2) 3 Biology (206 (3.63.2 4.cse Be eee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Economics (2037 ee ee ease (3-0) 3 Chemistry 223) 2.22.42 Sere (2=3)s23 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Enc lish A203 eas eee a eee as ti (2-0) 2 Enelish 210. 2.2252 See eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomolocy. 201 (2-2) 3 Horticulture. 201] =. = eee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ....................-... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physices* 203) 23 So ies ae (2-2) 3 Elective. 3S ee eee 3 
Physies for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 __..................... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ............2.......... (0-2) R — 
— 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Dairy* Science 801) = 5 2.233 (3-2) 4 Agvronomy.30)- 42 ee ee ee (3-2) 4 
Market Milk Introductory Soils 
Dairy Science 303 .....0000...00....c.ce2eeeeeeeee (0-3) 1 Animal Husbandry 303 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Dairy Cattle Judging Animal Nutrition : 
Dairy-Scienee (320 22s ee (3-3) 4 Enehish?:403 2 oe eee ee ae ee (1-2) 2 
Bacteriology of Dairy Products Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics 301s. oe ee ear See 3-2) 4 Genetics 13065) 2 OV ee ee eee (2-2) 3 
Genetics Animal Breeding 
Veterinary Physiology and Government 306  _.......22.2--.2222 eee (3-0) 3 
Pharmacolegy. 3823) 252.223... (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Physiology of Farm Animals Elective: .3 0 eee a re eee 3 
Ble tive: cos ee ie ea ae 2 — 
— 18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 Dairynociencers 324 see ee (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products Commercial Dairy Products 
Agricultural Engineering 335 ............ (2-3) 3 Dairya Science) 418. ee eee (3-2) 4 
Water Control and Utilization Feeding and Management 
MPAIEY VP SCION COG YT ieee terete eeeecces (2-2) 3 of Dairy Cattle 
History and Development of DairysSciencevA8h 4.2 ee (1-0) 1 
Dairy Cattle Seminar 
1 OMTES SES Yl Ma ee ee (3-0) EStory-o:3 26 ym ce ee ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men History of Texas 
Or Rural Sociology 407 ..............-...c0.....0--2 (3-0) 3 
Arh Ett ba BASS gee oe De eae eee (2-2) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Agricultural Journalism Bilectiy.e:k oer ee ee 4 
DTS UOT Gets 2 het ae ee en echo renee (3-0) 3 — 
Trends in American History 18 
COFFS TRAD ech he he ee er ae a ae ROS ee Poe 28 3 
18 
For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MOTO MIB LE Vas Led iets worecent cen eseseasae eae (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
PALTV SCION CE AO 0 2 iin ce eon cccerkogst eacercec tbo (2-2) 3 Biolog yr 2 OG tee ee ee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
PS COMLGTRIG Sac Os Foe hese ene cc ceeaecccsnaereee (3-0) 3 Chemistry? 223 2s eee (2-3) 93 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Tapped 49 Ay WR ea le et em cea a (2-0) 2 Enghishs 210 eee ee een ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
ESET RORNT OOS Wor 20) Boe eas rent he cee cccne nae (2-2) 3 Horticultures:201M (2-2) 93 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
LESTE Pan Bog as ae ee oe Coen (2-2) 3 Blectives: see oe eee 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ...........000000...... (0-2) R _ 
_ 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Tae es EGE Gee eS eS ve (3-2) 4 Entomology 02 ee sere eprecenew ca steseceane (2-3) 3 
Introductory Soils Systematic Entomology 
ReriplishwAQG Spee eee oe (1-2) 2 Entomology 306  ..........1..-.cc..:ccccscsscssenscees (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Insect Physiology 
BEIVEOIINO LOG Vand O Neer ee o son cn ncctaenceeeee (2-3) 3 Genetics :301 3350 ee: (3-2) 4 
Systematic Entomology Genetics 
POPS CY 0g Bi a es a in ee (2-3) 3 Horticultare!’:319 340... eee (2-2) $3 
Insect Morphology Orchard Management 
GovernmentGer 30 Gigs ee sk cdenccecesndnoeees (3-0) 3 Electives cs 82 oe ee a ee 5 
American National Government _— 
ROCLEV Gere ee at iene 2 eS tees 3 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
WALTMOLO SY TAO Le ce ee essa? ok ccasdcecctencess (2-3) 3 English 30 lope eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Insect Control Writing for Professional Men 
ATOM OLOS V1 4B cack seoccletssuvectcocetesaess tcscke (2-8) 3 Entomology. 402000 2 ee (2-3) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Agricultural Pests 
Arthropods Pintomology. 4240, eee (2-3); *3 
IISVOL VERS Oise se) tok ot, ees oe (3-9) 3 Insect Ecology 
Trends in American History Historyeo Gee pe oe ca (3-0) 3 
Plant Physiology and History of Texas 
VEC eC I ae (2-3) 3 Rural Sociology 74079225... eee (3-0) 3 
Plant Pathology Human Relations in Agriculture 
| ah a ee Sa nee ere a 6 ES Oe ae ele ye Se WUE Tet ae 3 
18 18 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


For a Major in 
FLORICULTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


104 
First Semester Credit 
Biology, 101 ee ee or eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry 10) Se eee eee -3) 4 
General Chemistry 
English: 3103 see eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History:2105 2S eee eee tee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 _2........cccccccccceccttcceeeeeceee 3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science ...............-........ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ................20...... (0-2) R 
ibs 


Second Semester 
Biology .102) ...2...3205.:23.22 3 ee (2-3) 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Ghemistry =23 Dir eee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Economics: 203s ee ee eee 3-0) 

Principles of Economics 
English 2 0(tic2t ee ee en ae (2-0) 
Report Writing and Correspondence 
Entomolorys 20) 32 ee: (2-2) 
General Entomology 
Wloriculture 206 ie ee (2-2) 
Ornamental Plants 
BRioriculturet- 221 ee eee (1-3) 
Fundamentals of Floriculture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Physical Education 201 ........202..200000..... (0-2) 


Agronomy 301 
Introductory Soils 
Floriculture 319 
Exotic Plants 
Floriculture 327 
Management Techniques 
of Floriculture 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301 
Plant Pathology 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 313 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Elective!) 7 2 Eee eee 


4 
2 
2 


Chemistry. 102) 2... eee 3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English 104 (2.3.45 eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History. 106 2 eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 103. .......2...2.22222222----eeee eee 3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 102 .........0....0........ (0-2) 

Biology°206...2:.. 0 ee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Civil Engineering 208 .......................... (1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 

Floriculture 207 222:2..0.<4s5...250ne (2-2) 
Ornamental Plants 

Floriculture; 22432002. eee (1-3) 
Principles of Floral Designing 

Government). 306 °° 2.4.32 3.22 (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics: 213 3.32 SS eee (2-2) 
Physics for Students of Agriculture 

Physical Education 202 ........................(0-2) 

Floriculture’ :320. 3) ee (1-3) 
Garden Flowers 

Floriculture 325 > 222032 2 eee (3-0) 


Marketing of Ornamental Plants 
Geénetits 3013.22 ee eee (3-2) 
Genetics 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 314 
Principles of Plant Physiology 
Electives 23 ee ee eee 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agronomy 428 
Turf Management 
English 301 ae ae eae ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Floriculture 429 
Greenhouse Crop Production 
Elective 22 ee ee eee 


NOTES: 


3 
3 


English 403.2 22 eee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Floriculture 424 
Propagation of Ornamental Plants 
Floriculture; 4305. ee ee (3-3) 

Nursery Crop Production 
Blective sa ae ee 


See Re ALO et Ni (2-2) 


wo bs 


1. Students planning to do graduate work in plant science should elect Chemistry 


227 and 228 in the sophomore year in place of Chemistry 231 and Floriculture 224. 


2. Students interested in landscape construction and maintenance should elect Land- 
scape Architecture 302 in the junior year and Landscape Architecture 305 in the 


senior year. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 105 
For a Major in 
HORTICULTURE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
GHEMIStr Yoo Le re coe cece (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
DATE Var SCIENCE 202 ee oe ceeccsecnnss sees (2-2) Biologys 20 6ne ee ee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
PCONG MICS OS ee ee are eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry... 223, 2 ee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
NS LIShe | OS tier es ee (2-9) 2 Enelishp2 102 ees eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Bntomologey cbt &. ee, Ss ee (2-2) 3 Horticulture?.201 0-3) Se. (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ................0....... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Ved ged else Pl ta ie oe ee ae a (2-2) 3 Blecty yee ee ee Be eae 34 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 |.........00............ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R — 
— 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AE OMOMI Vos O Lees sero ccccascececsecce. (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 
Introductory Soils Marketing Agricultural Products 
PI ORLICULCO Tem Lert ee ee (2-3) 3 Eine lishia 40S er ee ae ee ete are (1-2) haz. 
Processing Horticultural Crops Speaking for Professional Men 
MI OELICUICUTOS 322 Ue ee ee (2-3) 3 Genetics; 30 lar eo 4 ee ee (3-2) 4 
Vegetable Crops Management Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Horticulture 3199-2 3-2 ee ee ee (2-2) 3 
Patholor vied 0 Lip ee eee acces (2-3) 3 Orchard Management 
Plant Pathology Electives ct ee a ise 6 
Plant Physiology and — 
Patholoryasl oie ee (2-3) as 18 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Bective ene re ie eer es Ae 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 335 ............ (2-3) 3 Entomolory 24054 see ee es (2-2) 3 
Water Control and Utilization Fruit and Vegetable Insects 
LY Ne SURE pe eS ae I eee Seetaee (3-0) Government. 506622) eee (3=0)aens 
Writing for Professional Men American National Government 
Or History. 326 poe ee eee eee -(3-0) 3 
POULT AISI EA Let es (2-2) 3 History of Texas 
Agricultural Journalism RuralsSociology 74072. (3-0) 3 
Higtoryars 20 ee a (3-0) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Trends in American History Eilective:cti2 =. 5a: Se ee ee 6 
HMorticultures 4S ieee ee (1-8) 1 ee 
Seminar 18 
Elective zee 22 ote ee ee 8 


106 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
For a Major in 
POULTRY SCIENCE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 97) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistry (23t) fe ee (3-0) Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy; Science: 2020. eee ee (2-2) 3 Biology <206" 2.3... nti ee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
ECONOMICS 5-203 ye ee ee (3-0) 3 Chemistry: 223 i ee ees (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Err ehish 2 OS eee ere Ninn et ened serio Ale (2-0) 2 English! 210) 0.020.512) 32 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduetion to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology 201 var cee 5 ne eee (2-2) 3 Horticulture. 201)... (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ............0..000...... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
IRV SICS 22 Poa cee eet a ee opens Sen (2-2) 3 Elective): 3.2:05 2522s See eee 3 
Physies for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 ........................(0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 _.....-.-..-...:..-.. (0-2) R _ 
— 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 314 _....00000...... (3-0) 3 Agronomy 301. 2.0... 2s. ee (3-2) 4 
Marketing Agricultural Products Introductory Soils 
Genetics 30 Mier ee ae 8-2) 4 Government: 306 (2.22.02: 3 ee (3-0) 3 
Genetics American National Government 
Poultry Science: 411 (3 (3-2) 4 Poultry..Science. 303° 2. (2-0) 2 
Poultry Feeding Turkey Production 
Veterinary Physiology and Poultry Science 308 .......0.2.00.0..0.02220000--- (2-3): °3 
Pharmacology 132000 oe eee (2-2) 3 Hatchery Management 
Physiology of Farm Animals Veterinary Microbiology 334 .............. (252) 73 
Bective. eo ee eae ee eee 4 Poultry Diseases 
— Elective. 26... 22 eee ee 3 
18 — 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 301-2302: ee een (3-0) Engtish: 403° 6:20.03 2 2 See (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Or History.-326 .20.20 3 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Journalism 4150 eee eee (2-2) 3 History of Texas 
Agricultural Journalism Poultry Science 482 .0.00..0...cc (1-0) 1 
Historyog2 5 oo ee ee ee Wie (3-0) 3 Poultry Seminar 
Trends in American History Rural Sociology 407 ..........00.00.0.00000...- (3-0) 3 
Poultry Science 309 _...200--0ccccccccccceeeee (2-2)... 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Broiler Production Elective:22 8s ee ee ee ee 9 
Poultry Science 407 _...........c....2eeceeeeee (2-2). 3 — 
Technology and Marketing of 18 
Poultry and Poultry Products 
Poultry Science 414 _..............0..ececcecceent (2-2) 3 
Poultry Breeding 
Poultry Science 481  ...-.-......c...ecccceceseeeee (1-0) 1 
Poultry Seminar 
Electives: 40 Pe MET ee iz eels 2 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Curricula in 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


107 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 105 .-............... (3-0) 3 SAS MnO ran Vee 1 OS eee a eee a eee (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Agricultural Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Economies Animal Husbandry 107 ....................... (2-3) 3 
BOOS yet (er ee ee ee (2-3) 3 General Animal Husbandry 
Vertebrate Zoology Biolory 7101S. eee ee (2-3) 3 
Cthremvistrya- 1 Op ee eae (3-3) 4 General Botany of Seed Plants 
General Chemistry Ghemistry 102,133 223 ee 3-3) 4 
(Ora WE) Ra IE ee ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 General Chemistry 
Composition and Rhetoric Hon elish ay) OAs ere ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Mathenvaticsh 0 Ty os os eee (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Algebra Military or Air Science ............... eae (0-3) 1 
Military. oreAlr- science 2.0...) (Es) al Bléctive See a ae 7 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
aly 18 
Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION OPTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Marketing Agricultural Products 
Dalryesciencepe0ss: ee (222) 5S Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 4 
Dairying Principles of Accounting 
HUCOMO MICS 92 U esses ee en cd ence (3-0) 3 Economics: 2047-.-..0 252. ste eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Bnghishiac 0 Ser ee ee (2-0) 2 Bruclish¥210 es pe ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticulture? 201 se. > ee et (2-2) $3 Military or Air Science ....................-... (0-3) 1 
General Horticulture Poultry, Science? 201 tS 3 (2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science ......:................. (0-3) 1 Poultry Production 
BOL OC UL y Creer eee see eal ene 2 EGE yee cece eaten 2 
Physical Education 201 ...............000...... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ................-....... (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 413 ................ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 325. ................ (2-2) 
Agricultural Cooperatives Principles of Farm and 
Agricultural Economics 422 ..............- (3-0) 3 Ranch Management 
Land Economics Or 
AS EOTOM Wile OO Eres ooo nate conccantacn penavecentt (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 452 ............... (3-0) 
Introductory Soils International Trade and Agriculture 
Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 HICONOMICH NG) Loe ttt eee ee (3-0) 
Statistical Method Money and Banking 
NOT MSPS AOR Soe eae Sa ae Sar ae detent ol 4 Government: 3064. eee (3-0) 
—_ American National Government 
18 MIStoryvee 32D pee ee ee nee (3-0) 


Trends in American History 
Rural *Sociology 407 .2....822. 4. (3-0) 
Human Relations in Agriculture 
Wilecti veteran ee ee eee 


& | 
oe i) iN) i) wo wo i) 


108 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 324 .............. (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 42-9 eoeeee (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Prices Agricultural Policy 
Agricultural Economics 430 .............. (3-0) 3 English: 403 2.20.20:5.225: ee (Te2)7 52 
Agricultural Finance Speaking for Professional Men 
Agricultural Economics 481 .............. (1-0) 1 Blectives.. 3s ee eee 13 
Seminar pease 
Einelish 300 ss oe ee eat (3-0) 3 18 
Writing for Professional Men 
SCOTS 23 2 Gi Oa Ne Soe (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Klectivesnt = 62. ee ie eee 5 
18 
NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 

1. AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Students preparing for work 
with business concerns allied with agriculture should elect from 9 to 18 credit Hours 
of work in business administration and economics. 

2. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING: Students preparing for work in argricultural 
marketing should elect from 9 to 18 hours in courses dealing with the production, 
grading, and marketing of commodities in which they are interested. 

3. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: Students preparing for professional work in 
agricultural economics and expecting to take graduate training should elect courses 
in the various social sciences, including courses in advanced economic theory. 

4, Not more than 6 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 

FARM MANAGEMENT OPTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 107) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistry. 231262 oe ee ees (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (PPA 83 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy. Science. 202 ees ee (= 2) ne Biology = 206) =...2253 see (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Eeonomics? 203.23 ee (3-0) 3 Economics: 204°... ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Enelish 2035 ae eee (2-0) 2 Envlish22102 2S eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomolory=:201 oe ee ee (222) eo Horticulture 201” 0-22 (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................----- (0-3) 1 
Physics (:213)) oe ee ea (2-2) 3 Poultry Science 201 ...........-222...--22-2c----- (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Poultry Production 
Physical Education 201 .........0000000........ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..........0............. (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 321 ................ (2-2) 3 Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Farm and Ranch Records Marketing Agricultural Products 
and Accounts Agricultural Economics 325 ................ (222) ao 
Agronomy 3017). 350 5 (8-2) 2-4 Principles of Farm and 
Introductory Soils Ranch Management 
Genetics #300 ye ee oe ee ae (3-2) 4 Animal Husbandry 303 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Genetics Animal Nutrition 
Government 306 _...........ccc1 ee eeeeeeseeeeeee-- (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303. ............ (3-3) 4 
American National Government Statistical Method 
Rural Sociology 205 _.......0.....cce (3-0) 3 Blective.c..4.8 Soe eee ee ee 5 
i a: of Se ee — 
Elective... eee te ees: 1 18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 109 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 324 ................ (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Prices 
Agricultural Economics 432 ................ (2-2 \eo 
Farm and Ranch Organization 
and Operation 
Agricultural Economics 481 ................ (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
FRISCO Vb 2 De ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
ATS CEM IES rade BSS: | eer ee ee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 
LGC ULy crn oo ore ee fe 5 
18 
NOTE: 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 429 ................ (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Policy 
Enelishiz403iee eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Historyers 26002 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Elective: ee Ber ne ne, ee 10 
18 


Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


2. Other electives shall be selected with view to strengthening the student’s prepara- 
tion for farm operation and closely related agencies and businesses. 


Curriculum in 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
HUMAN RELATIONS OPTION* 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 107) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1 OVS BD PAN i ee te ae a ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Government. 3069) to eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Psy cholowy.02 OTe ee irae ese czwsesees (3-0) 
General Psychology 
Or 

PsvVcholow yp a0 1 aecicreeree- cere oseeeeee cone (3-0) 
Educational Psychology 

Rural’ Sociology205. =.=.=........- (3-0) 
Principles of Sociology 

BLO CULV Ce ee ee ee 

Physical Education 201 ...........0000.000..... (0-2) 


Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

GU CATION Saba sie eee (3-0) 
Secondary School Methods 


Or 

Baeyveholoryeacae te ee ee (3-0) 
Psychology of Adolescence 

Rural Sociology 314 ...................---.------- (3-0) 
Social Problems 


2 
3 
1 


4 


Economics? 203%... eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Brg lish?.2'1'0 00 et eet et tec orcce eae (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Rural Sociology 206 ..................00.....22-- (3-0) 3 
Social Institutions and Processes 
Blective see eee. ee cee 9 
Physical Education 202 ..............0......-.. (0-2) R 
18 


Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 

Journalism 24 Vip ce eee en caee (2-2) 3 
Agricultural Journalism 

Rural Sociology 407 ........................2....- (3-0) 3 
Human Relations in Agriculture 

Wlectivers ee ee a Sones 9 


*For students preparing to become Chamber of Commerce executives, probation or parole offi- 
cers, YMCA secretaries, personnel in social work, etc. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


110 
First Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 481 ................ (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Civil Engineering 406 ..............222......... (3-0) 3 
Sanitation and Public Health 
Binchish W403 ie ees Bee. eh ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
EIS tOry 8 2 ie eS ee SOCEM (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Rural Sociology 311 -..0......00002..2ce ee. (3-0) 3 
Social Psychology 
Rural Sociology 404 .........0022....000022......- (3-0) 3 
Rural Community Development 
1 DY ety emer eine <2 Me A Aeneen bie Deco 5 «Rae 3 
18 


NOTE: 


All electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 429 ................ (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Policy 
History: 326 2. oe See (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Rural Sociology 306. ................:::220----- (3-0) 3 
Principles of Social Work 
Blective:.cc2 a eee 9 
18 


Not more than 9 


elective credit hours of advanced courses in rural sociology may be applied toward 


requirements for graduation. 


RURAL LEADERSHIP OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 107) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


DRIP SCLEMN COC 20 2 toecees cal cece nos eee (2-2) 
Dairying 

Bnelish’ 203 ip 42 ee na es ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Entomology (2.01) ye ere eerste (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Horticulttires 201et eens eee ee (2-2) 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 

Phy sies)22.13 a-ha Se ers (2-2) 
Physies for Students of Agriculture 

Rural ;Sociolory205o- ee (3-0) 
Principles of Sociology 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


3 


_ 
So. [be scist.essa hess taecks 


Agricultural Engineering 201 ........... (2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology 2062.3 ee eee (2-4) 


Introductory Microbiology 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Acronomy. oO L oie ee see eee (3-2) 
Introductory Soils 

Beonomics. (2032 ee ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics : 

Government 3065). eee eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

JournalismicALs re ee ae (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

Rural) Sociology.-320- eee (3-0) 
Social Anthropology 

BLO Ctiv.6 22 ee en ee ee aes 


Chemistry: = 2310 2203..4 3 Se (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
English “2103 0.055 3.3.2). (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ..............2028: (0-3) 
Psychology: 207) 22-22 eee ...(3-0) 

General Psychology 
Blective:: {3 ee ee 
Physical Education 2023.22. (0-2) 
Agricultural Economics 314 _.............. (3-0) 


Marketing Agricultural Products 
Genetics 301 
Genetics 
Range and Forestry 401 ...................,..(2-3) 
Range Improvement ; 
and Maintenance 
Rural Sociology 206 ....2.....20000000..eeee (3-0) 
Social Institutions and Processes 
RuralSociology “306... (3-0) 
Principles of Social Work ; 
Elective:s4.3 228 ie ee eee 


no wo wo Ww 


| ee oo 


enor students preparing to participate in foreign agricultural programs or to become county 
agricultural agents, rural ministers, agricultural missionaries, etc. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 

Agricultural Economics 413 ................ (3-0) 
Agricultural Cooperatives 
Or 

Agricultural Economics 422 —.............. (3-0) 3 
Land Economics 

Agricultural Economies 481 _.............. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

AnimalsH usbandry) 3032022) .5..: (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 

ISCO yes ce ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 

Ruralesociologsyesl 1 ee se 3-0) 3 


Social Psychology 

Rural sociolory.404) 22 a a (3-0) 
Rural Community Development 

PS IECUIV Gate oe fer ee 22 5, ee feo oe 


NOTE: 
toward graduation. 


Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in 


111 
Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 429 __............. (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Policy 
ep lished 03 eee es gee a ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
HRIStOr yaad 2 Gere ei A EE (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Ruralssociolocyaolo. (3-0) 3 
The Family 
Bile by Ce ee Foe gi 9 ee a 7 
18 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Agriculture, page 97) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CROMISELY eco Lee ee ee ee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
ECONO THE ECS re O Deane a eee (3-0) 

Principles of Economics 
| eg TS a Dirt eke aaah Sinn a areas Seer (2-0) 
Report Writing and Correspondence 
PN LOMOlO Lyi 2 OMe ese concent te (2-2) 
General Entomology 
History haa tle eee ee (3-0) 
Trends in American History 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Physics 22 13 re ee ee eee tes (2-2) 


Physics for Students of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 ........0.0..0000000.... (0-2) 


a. C8 BD, 69-- co 


old com 


Agricultural Economics 314 ._............... (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Engineering 325 ............ (2-2) 


Farm Electricity 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Education 301 ................ (3-0) 
Principles of Agricultural Education 

Agricultural Engineering 221 ............ (1-3) 
Farm Shop 


Agronomy 301 
Introductory Soils 

AIDA Ushandry, cU0d 92s e eee (3-0) 
Animal Nutrition 

Government 3051 
Government of the United 
States and Texas 

LOC ENV Cees tre ree, eet eens eee 


3 


Oo 


Biglogys 206 mo ee eae (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 

Dairy science; 20242.) (2-2) 
Dairying 

Historyend 26 oe nen Ses can ee ae (3-0) 
History of Texas 

Horticaltures,.201) (2-2) 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 

Agricultural Education 427 _.............. (1-2) 
Methods of Developing 
Farming Programs 

Agricultural Engineering 222 _.......... (1-3) 
Farm Shop 

Agricultural Engineering 335 _.......... (2-3) 
Water Control and Utilization 

AS TOMON Vid 08 eee eee he ae ee (2-2) 
Forage Crops 

Geneticar c0L 8. oe ee ee (3-2) 
Genetics 

Psychology. 30 Lice roece (3-0) 
Educational Psychology 

le Ctive 20938. oe ge Es ie ee a 


rural sociology may apply 


_ 
tp) || bigest cae ook bb Ges ceases 


bo 


wo wo nv 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
Agricultural Economics 325 ................ (2-2) 
Principles of Farm and 
Ranch Management 
Agricultural Education 431 ..........0..... (2-0) 
Student Teaching in 
Vocational Agriculture 
Agronomy 318 
Soil Conservation 
Enelish3403 Sis eee eee ee ees (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Journalism sli: eae a ee ee eee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 
H Dil KY oh oy if ee eee ine cine sey mend PE Pace Sa SS a 


NOTES: 1. 


Second Semester 
Agricultural Education 425 —.............. (2-0) 
Course Building 


Agricultural Education 426 ................ (2-0) 
Methods in Adult 
Agricultural Education 

Agricultural Education 432? ..............(2-6) 
Student Teaching in 
Vocational Agriculture 

Animal Husbandry 416 . ...........2........... (1-2) 
Livestock Management 

Dairy Science-120 2.2 (1-2) 
Dairy Management 

Poultry Science 401 ...............0000000....-.-- (1-2) 


Management and Selection 
Elective::...2:::.. 3. ee eee 


ment 306 and 307 in place of Government 305. 


5 | 
7 w nN NS No 


Students who do not have credit for four hours of Basic ROTC must take Govern- 


2. Laboratory hours in Agricultura] Education 432 to include six weeks of student 


teaching. 


oo 


mental approval. 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Ghemistry ul 0 liv Re (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Drawing 105 ......0000........ (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

English: l0 3 seer ee ee ee eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History. )105 22 ee See, ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics) 10204 2222345 oes te (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mathematics::103)2..45 ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ...........0.00......... (0-2) 


Chemistry. 102:-.23. 222022 2 eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 106 .................. (0-6) 


Descriptive Geometry 
English 1042.22... See (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 


History: (106-22) Se eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 120) .2.2.5...52 2 eee 5-0) 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Physical Education 102 .............-0000...... (0-2) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 205 ............(2-3) 
Materials in Farm Structures 
Agronomy: 105% (2-2) 


Fundamentals of Crop Production 
EXxconomics(:203 2). cee. oe ee ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
Bing lish’) 203 i Ba ae eee eee a eres (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 


Mathematics 22102827 eee ee (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science .............0.0........ (0-3) 

IPRyS1C8s 21.8) ee eee eee ree (3-3) 
Mechanies and Heat 

Physical Education 201 ........00.0000000...... (0-2) 


wo wo Ww Ww 


ols re 


Agricultural Engineering 208 .... 
Farm Machinery 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 


Civil Engineering 201 ...........2..2.02000..... (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 

Government: 306. 22. 22 eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics\' 219) 2230 3 ste eee eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 202 -.............00000..... (0-2) 


. Electives will be primarily in the field of technical egriculture subject to depart- 


aon wow wo SS 


|e 


ole eo 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 118 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
fA gronomys.301 6 ee ee a ee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Engineering 324 ............ (3=3)4 
Introductory Soils Automotive Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 305 ......00000..0000000...... (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits and Machines Mechanics of Materials 
Enviishe403 pee ee ee ae (1-2) 2 CivilsEngmeerings311. (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Hydraulics 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 336 .......................... (0-2) 1 
Engineering Mechanics Hydraulics Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Engineering Mechanics 
— Elective 30 eo rs ee ea eee 3 
1 Bf ae: 
Ly 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 418 ............ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 410 ............ (2=3 nes 
Agricultural Process Engineering Irrigation and 
Agricultural Engineering 428 ............ (2-3) 3 Drainage Engineering 
Soil and Water Agricultural Engineering 413 ............ (2-3) 3 
Conservation Engineering Farm Structures Design 
Agricultural Engineering 481 ............ (1-0) 1 Agricultural Engineering 430 ............ (2-3) 3 
Seminar Farm Electrification Engineering 
TAS TONOM Vi 440 eee eee ee eee (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 482 ............ (1-0) 1 
Soil Physics Seminar 
Technicalyliectivets..- 2 3 Englishs 30 ee eae eee (3-0) 3 
EL COUN V Ce ree Se ection! 3 Writing for Professional Men 
— Technical Electives... 3 
16 — 
16 
For the Class Graduating in 1960-61 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 418 ............ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 410 ............ (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Process Engineering Irrigation and 
Agricultural Engineering 428 ............ (2-3) 3 Drainage Engineering 
Soil and Water Agricultural Engineering 413 ............ (2-3) 93 
Conservation Engineering Farm Structures Design 
Agricultural Engineering 481 ............ (1-0) 1 Agricultural Engineering 430 ............ (2-3) 3 
Seminar Farm Electrification Engineering 
A OMOMN Vp A 8 os ces a sccecnntn on tkccrcienadenccseeess (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 482 ............ (1-0) 1 
Soil Physics Seminar 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 English*301 2 (3-0) 3 
Business Law Writing for Professional Men 
J EAE ZUR) Ae sa ee (l=2) ee Elective Se eae ee 6 
Speaking for Professional Men —_— 
Electives ee ie Sl Ree 4 19 
19 
Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Agriculture, page 97) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
evar isay, WED eee ee oe | (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201  .........(2-2) 3 
Elementary Organie Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy Science 202) oka cewwrcssteceeeseeetee (2-2) 3 Biologya20 G5 26 ee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
LOND Ce PAL aoe a i at alle 4 (2-0) 2 Economicss 203... 2. ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
STA EOUIOLO RY 9001 once. ec cctawneeseoet en (2=2) 3 Fos lishi2 1 0 esc ee reac (2-0) 2 
General Entomology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
RP OUUETE ALIS TIN OU peeeccte ee ren conceeaneeenceeeconecs (2-3) 3 Horticaltures201)) (2: (2-2) 3 
News Writing General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science. -:..........:.-<...<.-.- (0-3) 1 Journalism, 202.04 (2-3) 3 
Py si cee 1 oe es ce ee eens (2-2) 3 Beginning News Reporting 
Physies for Students of Agriculture Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ......................-. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ............00........ (0-2) R 
18 18 


*To be selected from Civil Engineering 345 or 463 or Mechanical Engineering 338. 


114 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
A SVOTOMY cro Oi eee eee ae re ede er es (3-2') 4 Agricultural Economics 314 __............. (3-0) 3 
Introductory Soils Marketing Agricultural Products 
Génetics? S01 eae nee (3-2) 4 Animal Husbandry 303 _.........20000000..... (3-0) 3 
Genetics Animal Nutrition 
Jour alism 2051s secs eee eee eee (223 ))=. 3 Journalism (31122. See (2-2) 3 
Principles of Typography Radio and Television News Writing 
Journalisnrs30%2 eee ee eee (Q23))iees Journalism:-315) 22. eee (1-3) 2 
News Editing Photography 
j aH Yea nb i eee ates ACRE a I ye | ORR N EE EL 4 Elective:.2.2 2 Ree eee 7 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Bn elishvl03iin tet ea eee a (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 429 _.............. (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Agricultural Policy 
Government (306i ose ee ee (3-0) 3 History, 326 2: 2. eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of Texas 
TIStOEY 32 DU ee ee es va AS a 3-0) 3 Journalism: 410 (22. See (1-3) 2 
Trends in American History Publications Editing 
Journalisries 0402 ce ee te (2-2) 3 and Designing 
Feature Story Writing Rural ‘Sociology 407 22. (3-0) 3 
Journalismes OS os tee ee eee (2-3) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Newspaper Advertising Electives: ns eee 7 
Blectivie te ee SE 4 — 
wae 18 
18 
NOTE: Electives shall include at least 10 hours of advanced courses in agriculture. 
Curriculum in 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 107! ....0000000... (2-3) 3 Biology: 100.223... 2 ee eee (2-3) 3 
General Animal Technology General Botany of Seed Plants 
BiolowynclO Ure ee re (2-3) 3 Biology:< 108) 23 2 eee 2-3) 13 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry. 1012. eee ae ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 102.43. 22S eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
BEnelish 21030 ea ee eee eee (3-0) 3 Envlish :104) 22523 ey eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics(10234 223 ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics .103 =)... eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 000.002.0000... (0-2) R 
17 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolory 206325 ee a eee (2-4) 3 Chemistry? .228).2:2 es eee eee (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Ghemistry #22752 (3-3) 4 Ereclish’23)tor? 23213 oe eee (3-0) 3 
Organic Chemistry Survey of English Literature 
Mathematics) 104 722 eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 209° ee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ___................... (0-3) 1 
Physics? 2 0) ers oe a ree oe (3-3) 4 Physics? 2022s ree ee es (3-3) 04 
College Physics College Physics 
Lectin 20 eee See ES oe te we 3 Electives ge ar: Soe ne cee eae 3 
Physical Education 201 _......-.-0..2..2...... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
18 18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
ESS Urd Cif aa pk by Albee Rag se Sn So) Saas he + anne ey (2-4) 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates 
Or 
Biolopysea sare ee ee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Histology 
Chemistry. 31692 oe ae ae. (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 
Genetics #301 coe oe ee. (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
HRIsStorybrd 2D ieee ese et (3-0) 838 
Trends in American History 
Blectiy eee eh fe es. 3 
17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 410° ...... (3-3) 
Introductory Biochemistry 

BS 1OLOS VAS oe eee ee ee et (3-3) 
General Physiology 

Geneticsis4 0 Gott ee ne ee (2-3) 


Biometry—Experimental Technique 
BL GCL VC econ i ncteato, 


NOTES: 1. 


4 
d 
3 


Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy) sOL kee ee (3-2) 4 
Introductory Soils 
Biology: 344 yr ee ee (2-3) 3 
Embryology 
Economics #203 2.2.05. ..20c--c eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Bnglish) 30 lt 2 ea ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Elective Sete 2) OF tee ee es 4 
17 
English 40300 ee ee eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Governmént:< 3067526. es (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
History. 32 Ge eee eee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
lective ee ene ee eee 9 
LZ 


Dairy Science 202 or Poultry Science 201 may be substituted. 


2. Entomology 201 or 208 or Chemistry 226 is recommended. 


3. Animal Husbandry 303 plus 1 hour of elective or Poultry Science 411 may be sub- 


stituted. 


4. The student planning further study in animal husbandry, biochemistry and nutri- 


tion, dairy science, 


genetics, 


courses with the advice of the head of the appropriate department. 


Curriculum in 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Slim co co tm 


Biology 10745. 2a ee ee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistrya1025:-... ee eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Enclish 104 704 ee 8 Pelee ae ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics £116) ek (4-0) 


Plane Trigonometry 
and Analytic Geometry 


Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 
Engineering Problems 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Cs (ean Bate ee te eee ae 

Physical Education 102. ......0...0000..0....... (0-2) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR® ~ 


bey yay ML es a ed (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Ghengistry we lO Va ee ea eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Drawing 105 .................... (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

English? 103; 79020 2 Se Sse eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathentaticsiol 025 226. (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ..............--....-.. (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) 

Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

OETHESEE WR Ore es ee eae (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

ry LES EEO See eee ao acon ceoncine eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Government wi0Ghe 6. s =e (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Phiysicspe 0 lass 20s --eer ts ee eee (3-3) 
College Physics . ; 

Physical Education 201, .....,...:.,....0.00--: (0-2) 


Srl cea Sr wis cont be a ie 


Chemilatey 317 


Sah Lhe Pom Ete sos Bi tere (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis at 
ECOnemics ss 203 ecctc cence eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
Bnelishe?) Ont. o2.. tee e ea ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ..........0..00.00...... (0-3) 
Ted ager teey PAIS eats epee tae SE hE Bt ea Te (3-3) 
College Physics 
1 OF CH hk cee tee ee and i Ree a ine ee 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 


, ‘ 
2h 


ee ta 
a Poa hee 


or poultry science should select suitable elective 


ow 


6 


co | Pm a 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Semester 
Agricultural Engineering 213 ............ (2-3) 
Food Plant Engineering 
Chemistry 228 
Organic Chemistry 
Dairy Science 326 2.222. (3-3) 
Food Preservation 
and Decomposition 
Electiveé:.:.2.....22.3) 22 


SENIOR YEAR 


116 
First Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Biola sy 206 ecee ee es (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry 2227-25 ee eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
Biléctivet 2. ee ee 8 
18 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Bin lish 40 Spee ee een ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
EA ISCOFY 3 2 err er ee eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Psy chology.20 Tie ee eee (3-0) 3 
General Psychology 
Electives 7 
19 
NOTE: 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ........ (3-0) 
Human Nutrition 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Chemistry, .342-0...2..3. 332. eee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

English (301 (2.2.2.2 (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

History (326222. (3-0) 
History of Texas 

Blective..i2. no ee 


Students enrolled in food technology will select an option in meat, dairy, horticulture, 


or poultry products and, with the counsel of a member of the Food Technology Commit- 
tee, will prepare a plan of study for his approval. 


Two-Year Curriculum in 
FORESTRY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


133-015 Cra gieen UC) beac een ene eee Dens om Ma (2-3) 3 Biology 102°... 22322 a eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistrysl Ol ye ai a ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Biology. 108.2253. eee (2-3) 3 
General Chemistry Invertebrate Zoology 
Engineering Drawing 105. ................... (0-6) 2 Chemistry 102... See (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
Tp abeg bbe} (Wed | ye eae ea es ae eR (3-0) 3 English 104 2 2323232 (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 1 O]iee on oe nes (3-0) 3 Mathematics (103° 22.2 SS eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ...........0............ (0-2) R Range and Forestry 102 .......0000000....... (1-0) 1 
— Introduction to Range 
16 and Forestry 
Physical Education 102 ............000000... (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Civil Engineering 201  .................02..000- (3-3) 4 Agronomy 2301 2.202002. eee (3-2) 4 
Plane Surveying Introductory Soils 
Hconomics 203425 eee (3-0) 3 Geography 203° 3 3 ee eee (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Physical Geography 
English (2103302 o2 2 So ees (2-0) 2 Government 306 200000002 .0eee.ccceeeeee eee (3-9) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse American National Government 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...........0.00000...... (0-3) 1 
Physics. 213 eects ee re ae ee eee (2-2) 3 Range and Forestry 204 —.................... (2-3) 3 
Physies for Students of Agriculture Dendrology 
Range and Forestry 202 ...................... (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 301 ~........000......... (CB 8 
Range Plants Plant and Range Ecology 
Range and Forestry 203 ...................... (1-3) 2 Physical Education 202 _...........00........ (0-2) R 
Dendrology — 
Physical Education 201 _.......2....00000...... (0-2) R 18 
18 
NOTE: Students who complete this two-year curriculum may continue their work for a degree 


in forestry in any accredited Southern forestry school. 


Funds have been appropriated 


by the Texas Legislature to help defray certain out-of-state expenses for Texas stu- 
dents attending such schools for their junior and senior years. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 17 
Curriculum in 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
SOLO L V7 1 OL eae ee ee 2-3) Biology l02 ee oe no ace (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistryael Ol ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry | 202002 ee ee ee 3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Wn Plishe Ose ee ee (3-0) 3 English 10404 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
BESRQOEY 51 Oye ee nat (3-0) 3 SISCOrY G1 0G acre rece (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
AUN GMN ACCS APL O2 sc esek escent es 3-0) 3 Mathematios’s 10335 coe ere 3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Militaryrvor, Air «Science 5.....:..22-c..---c-222 (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .............2......-..- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
aly 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
IAT CHICCCERTOS LOT escent (0-6) 2 Architecturew 02a eee (0-6) 2 
Design I Design I 
FAT CHILCCEULG I LO Meroe ee eres (1-3) 2 Architecture.) 16.0 ee ee (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
Givile Enomecring2 08 cee (3-3) 4 Bioloryae20G ee ee ee (2-4) 3 
Plane Surveying Introductory Microbiology 
PORTS) a oA Mea ge a em (2-2) 3 BOT a Ed PA Ae ae ee ag Sa ee (2-0) 2 
General Entomology Report Writing and Correspondence 
ClO LA CUULC UTE me Gie eee ee eee (2-2) 3 Floriculture 1207.0.) o (2=2)iae 
Ornamental Plants Ornamental Plants 
HIGTICULtUTGL ce Loe ee (1-3) 2 Floriculture:.224 2202 ee eS (1-3) 2 
Fundamentals of Floriculture Principles of Floral Designing 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Landscape Architecture 201 ................ (2-0) 2 
IPehyatcal eaucation. 201). (0-2) R History of Landscape Design 
— Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
17 Physical” Education: 202) occccccecsccecaaze (0-2) R 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AS POTIOTIEY Wick 0 Laie es ochee eae eden conse ee (3-2) 4 Economics).203 4s. ee (3-0) 3 
Introductory Soils Principles of Economics 
Landscape Architecture 301 .............. (1-6) 3 Bloriculture: 320s. -on eee (1-3) 2 
Introductory Landscape Design Garden Flowers 
Plant Physiology and Government) 306  <..........c002-2-2--cccccccsesencs- (3-0) 3 
Pathology io 0 Lie ee eeece ee (2-3) 3 American National Government 
Plant Pathology Landscape Architecture 302 .............. (1-6) 3 
Blectives2o.5.....-atet Seer 8 Landscape Design and Construction 
—_ i leetive ese ee ee ae re eee 7 
18 — 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
tA STONOM YA ZS oo eae erecesnase net eee (2=2) eed Dry db) ee C5 ee ee (1-2) 2 
Turf Management Speaking for Professional Men 
Englishws0 ees he 6 Re aren ees (3-0) 3 Ploricultre 325s eee ceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men Marketing Ornamental Plants 
Floriculture 319 (262 eee (1-3) 2 Landscape Architecture 408 .............. (2-0) 2 
Exotie Plants Park Management 
Landscape Architecture 305 —............ (1-3) 2 Landscape Architecture 410 .............. (1-6) 3 
Planting Design Advanced Landscape Design 
Landscape Architecture 407 .............. (1-3) 2 Hiective ne ee pee a ee 8 
Landscape Maintenance — 
Landscape Architecture 409 .............. (1-6) 3 18 
Intermediate Landseape Design 
lectives.. 2s 6s Se ee ee 5 


118 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
Curriculum in 
PLANT AND SOIL SCIENCE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy. 105?) 2 ee (2-2) 3 Biology (107 323..54.223 eee (2-3) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production Vertebrate Zoology 
Biology iil OP eee ea ae (2-3) 3 Chemistry. (102. 2.2032 eee (3-3) 4 
General Botany of Seed Plants General Chemistry 
Chemistry “101 See 3-3) 4 English’ 104°)... ee (3-0) 3 
General Chemistry Composition and Rhetoric 
Brae lish: VO Se ioe en eee eeenee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103° 22.22 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Plane Trigonometry 
Mathematics 10% 22 ees (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Algebra Elective: eee 4 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 .............00......... (0-2) R — 
pied 18 
17 
NOTE: Students must select all electives with the advice of the head of the department in 
which they expect to take their major work. 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SLO LO Vio OG teeters race eee tat enccazorhsanseocs (2-4) 3 Chemistry) 317. 22.2223 (2-6) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry Giese eee creer ne cee (2-6) 4 Economics 203 °....02) 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Principles of Economics 
EIN lishy 7.203 eee te hoc ececatecectees (2-0) 2 English (2107.22. eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature ‘Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mathematics: 1040 2 ce) oo tak (3-0) 3 Government: 306+: .2..3 =) See eee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry American National Government 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
PAY Sites co OTe ee ee ees ese coas (3-8) 4 Physies;;202) 22 52 eee eases (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Electives 2 ie ees 2 
—_— Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 — 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biologyi.32705 3 ee ee ees (2-3) 8 Agronomy — 301) 22352312) eee (3-2) 4 
Fundamental Plant Morphology Introductory Soils 
Chemistry (227) jj) ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry. 228 °:3.2.5:523232 ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Genetics 301 ti oe Saree ee (3-2) 4 EBnelish::4032 23.23. eee (1-2) 2 
Genetics Speaking for Professional Men 
Plant Physiology and Plant Physiology and 
Pathology .S13 eee eae eee (2-3) 8 Patholocy. -314 22542 eee (3-3) 4 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Principles of Plant Physiology 
Mlective se Se eee ee ae 4 Blectives2.2:35505 22 eee eee 4 
18 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biolog yA Sse ee eee ee (2-3) 3 Genetics::406) 3. See eee (2-3) 3 
Plant Anatomy Biometry—Experimental Technique 
Pnelish: 30 ese eee een (Sal) as History =326 <<2553 Se ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men History of Texas 
History) 325 ore eee Serer Oe (3-0) 8 Elective ..52550. ee ree 12 
Trends in American History Tr: 
Blective ct. ocr re ete ae Oke 9 18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 119 
Curriculum in 
RANGE MANAGEMENT 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Bioloryeel Olas fe eee eee ee Oe WB) a! ANIMALS MuUSspandry. 107 eee ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants General Animal Husbandry 
Chemistry 101 ee ee SS (3-3) 4 Biology a1 02 ee eee (2-3) 3 
General Chemistry Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
A Dp ted OE reo 1 BG hoe ee Sat os a a cay Soe Rae (3-0) 3 Ghemistrys 102.) 2 2 ee eee (3-3) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric General Chemistry 
ERI SCOT it LOG re eee re een eceeccee nes (3-0) 3 English 104 52 303 Se ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetorie 
Mathematics 101% =o Ak esi: 3-0) 3 History 21 06 eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ...............2........ (0-2) R Range and Forestry 102 .................... (1-0) 1 
_— Introduction to Range and Forestry 
17 Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Mya Wh ee eS ee ee (=d) eo AS TONOMNY AL Oy ee rea rccc ceo mrere teen eet (2-2) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Fundamentals of Crop Production 
(Chemistry 02235 toe ees ae ecatone (2-3) 3 Chemistryi:23 lee eee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Birrolishie 2 Opi et cose eeeseeee (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 208 ...............0000....... (1-3) 2 
Introduction to Literature Topographic Surveying 
Mathematics 103 )<-4 <A eee (3-0) 3 Economicss 203-022 (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Geolorya309 bee hoo ese (3-3) 4 
Range and Forestry 202 0.000.000.0000... (2-3) 3 Agricultural Geology 
Range Plants Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Wildlife Management 201. .................. (3-0) 3 Blective tote eee ee 2 
Wildlife Conservation Physical Education 202 .......................- (0-2) R 
and Management _— 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
LES Ce GLU ns a ae ee eed (3-2) 4 Benclish) 403 wettee tec ese a eeeee (1-2) 2 
Introductory Soils Speaking for Professional Men 
Animal Husbandry 303 ....00.....002........-. (3-0) 3 Genetics#301Se ee ee (3-2) 4 
Animal Nutrition Genetics 
Firig@ lish 20 0 yeeros (2-0) 2 Government 306 o0..............eeceeeeeeeceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse American National Government 
Plant Physiology and Range and Forestry 301 ...................... (2-3) 3 
Pathology 1313204 eee (2-3) $8 Plant and Range Ecology 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Range and Forestry 308 ...................... (2-3) aad 
Range and Forestry 308 ...................... (2-3) 8 Farm Forestry 
Agrostology Meleeti vets eee eee res 3 
Elective: 223th eo, See ee 3 =< 
a 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 406 ...........000000....... (2-2) Agricultural Economics 422 ................ (3-0) 3 
Beef Cattle Production Land Economics 
Or 3 or 4 Agronomy sl Oi ee eee (1-3) 2 
Animal Husbandry 414 .........0000000000.... (3-2) Soil Morphelogy 
Sheep, Goats, and Fiber Technology English 30 lek Pees foc oe ke (3-0) 
Range and Forestry 304 ..........2000000..... (2-3) 3 Writing for Professional Men 
Range Management Or 
Range and Forestry 309 ...................... (2=3)ao Journalisme4 he ee ee (2-2) 3 
Silvies and Silviculture Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 403 .........20......... (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 409 ............00........ (2-3) 3 
Animal Ecology Advanced Range Management 
HELO CEL @ stent tons Wine oot teen eet eee 6 or 5 Blectives tr ee a 7 
18 B8 


120 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
Curriculum in 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology 4101323 ea (2-3) 3 Biology 102-222: eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistry “101 222 ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry. 102). eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Enclishsl03 2.23 ee eee ee (3-0) 3 Englishe104 22.233 (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History. :105 21 eee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 History” 106 2222... 2 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics, 101  ......2....2.c..0.20..- 2c steesnace- (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103. 2. eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ............0........... (0-2) R Elective:.2220.2 2 eee 1 
— Physical Education 102 __.......-...2...0.... (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology 07ers ee ee eS (2-3) 3 Biology :108) 4.0232) >.= eee (223 ues 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
English (203 (2-0) 2 Chemistry: 2312 ..32:3:2.2) eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Government 306  -20..........2.2.22.scceceeeeeeees (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 208 _..............0000....... (453) 22 
American National Government Topographic Surveying 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 English 210.5 2o=.2. = eee (2-0) 2 
PY SICS 2 Soe ee ee eee a eae (2-2) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physies for Students of Agriculture Geology =205: 22.2532 eee (3-3) 4 
Range and Forestry 203 ..............000..-- (1-3) 2 Elementary Geology 
Dendrology Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Wildlife Management 201 .................. (3-0) 3 Range and Forestry 204 ........-............. (2-3) 3 
Wildlife Conservation Dendrology 
and Management Physical Education 202 .........000.000000.... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ..........0.....000.... (0-2) R — 
— 18 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Economics: (2032. .iiccs ct cnocsacsasececsesseecs=eees (3-0) 3 Avronomy 301. 2232322.35- oe (3-2) 4 
Principles of Economics Introductory Soils 
Entomology <313) 9.2552 ook cele seeee (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 301 ...................... (2-3) 3 
Biology of Insects Plant and Range Ecology 
Genetics): 3015 ees eee (3-2) 4 Rural Sociology 407 ...........0......2..0022----- (3-0) 3 
Genetics Human Relations in Agriculture 
Wildlife Management 311 .................- (2-3) $3 Wildlife Management 315 _................ 2-2) a8. 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) Herpetology 
Electives 2 eee ett eae 6 Elective: eS See ee eee 6 
19 19 
SENIOR YEAR 
English (403 22: 5252 eh eee (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 422 ............... (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Land Economics 
Genetics: 406). 222 ee ee (2-3) 3 English:3017 22222 ee (3-0) 3 
Biometry—Experimental Technique Writing for Professional Men 
Wildlife Management 401 .................. (2-2) 3 Journalism.415=.2- 3 eee (2-2) 3 
General Mammalogy Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 403. .................. (2-3) 3 Wildlife Management 402. .................. (2-2) 3 
Animal Ecology General Ornithology 
Blectived) 225052 ea a enone ae v Wildlife Management 408 .................. (2-3) 3 
— Techniques of Wildlife Management 
18 Bléctivesc..00 ee eee 3 
18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 120 


FISHERIES OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 120) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
iGO Ve 10 te ee es (2-3) 3 Biology #108 Se a ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
(SCT ae PPE) Bates Se ee ee (2-3) 3 Chemistry 2313 ee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
LOPCYA TTT Ne 941 Ye emir antes 2 8 EM ee Stale Be (2-0) 2 economics’ 2039... (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 English? 21 Oper or ee ee (2-0) 2 
Rural Sociology 205. ...........................00- (3-0) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Principles of Sociology Geology 2205 eee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Wildlife Management 201 ........0......... (3-0) 3 Elementary Geology 
Wildlife Conservation Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
and Management ULOCEL Vem te eee 3 
BDA CTC (clase ce wl 2 lh a ae i ae a a OE 3 Physical Education 202 .........000000.000.0... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ....................... (0-2) R = 
— 1 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Biglor vac ee ee ee (2-4) 3 AGTONOMIYsO0 Loe ee ee (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Introductory Soils 
ETtCOmOlOS Vi Bho anon oceencact eee ee ees (2-3) ns Biology.3440 8 8 ee eee ee (253 as 
Biology of Insects Embryology 
Genetics 30 lass ee ee, (3-2) 4 English 7403 eee eee (1-2) 2 
Genetics Speaking for Professional Men 
Py SIGS UB eee ee oe ck deceee (2-2) 3 Government: 306.1020 ee (3-0) 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture American National Government 
Wildlife Management 311 ................. (2-3) 3 Wildlife Management 312 .................. (2-3) aes 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) Ichthyology (Marine) 
Nol eC thy cree ee es a ee 3 lect y ee er ee eee eee ee 3 
19 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biologye 4s oe ee (3-3) 4 Genetics £4060 .cee ccs sees (Z=3)) ne 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology Biometry—Experimental Technique 
Englishss0l¢ se o>. fo ee (3-0) 3 Journalisin 4) Gee eee ee eee (2-2) ao 
Writing for Professional Men Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 417 _................... (2-2) Wildlife Management 410 ....000.0...... (3-0) 3 
Biology of Fishes Conservation and Management 
Blectives”.) 633 3 ee eee if of Fishes 
— Electives 242 eee ee eee 9 
1 be a 
18 


NOTES: 1. Majors in the wildlife management option must participate in the summer field 
course, Wildlife Management 300, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer em- 
ployment as biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. Fish 


and Wildlife Service, or other agency. 


2. Majors in the fisheries option must participate in the summer field course, Wild- 
life Management 400, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer employment as 
biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service, or other agency. 
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CURRICULA 
LIBERAL ARTS 
Economics Mathematics 
English (Language and Literature) Modern Languages 
History and Government Studies Preparatory to Law 


Journalism 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Accounting Insurance 
Building Products Marketing Marketing 
Finance Personnel Administration 


General Business 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Education Physical Education 
SCIENCE 

Botany Physics 

Chemistry Studies Preparatory to 

Entomology Medicine and Dentistry 

Meteorology Zoology 

Microbiology 


COMBINED DEGREE PLAN 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees — the 
Bachelor of Science degree in engineering, in the sciences, or in teacher train- 
ing, or the Bachelor of Business Administration degree and the Bachelor of 
Arts degree in one of the liberal arts curricula. The student contemplating 
such a program is advised to consult the heads of both departments concern- 
ed in formulating a combined degree plan. (See page 53, “Two Degrees.’’) 


REQUIREMENT OF PROFICIENCY IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 


In order to qualify for candidacy for a degree in the School of Arts and 
Sciences, all students majoring in departments of this school (Division of Bus- 
iness Administration; Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion and Psychology, English, Health and Physical Education, History and 
Government, Journalism, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Oceanography and 
Meteorology, and Physics) must first demonstrate their ability to express 
themselves in acceptable English by passing a written examination in Eng- 
lish composition. This examination must be taken not later than the spring 
semester of the junior year. Each student who fails to make a passing grade 
on a qualifying examination will be required to report to the Department of 
English for assignment for remedial work, which the student must complete 
satisfactorily without degree credit. Only if the Department of English has 
certified satisfactory completion of such remedial work and the student has 
passed his examination will the student be granted regular status as a candi- 
date for a degree. 


ELECTIVES 


In all curricula, elective hours are shown distributed over several semes- 
ters (one, two, or more a semester). The student is not expected to schedule 
his elective courses only in the units listed. He is free to schedule electives 
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in whatever units he chooses up to and beyond the total number of elective 
hours in his curriculum. He may also exceed the hour requirement in any 
semester provided only that his record entitles him to carry the desired num- 
ber of hours. 


It is recommended that most of the elective courses be in fields other 
than the major, and that the student take at least one course outside his ma- 
jor field during each semester of his junior and senior years. For example, 
where possible a student in one of the curricula of business administration 
should choose electives outside the Division of Business Administration; the 
major in science should elect courses in the humanities and social sciences; 
and students in economics or history should elect courses in the natural sci- 
ences, in the humanities, and in business administration. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A number of departments offer courses relating to Latin America, so that 
it is possible for many students (including some who are registered in the 
other schools of the College) to combine some concentration in Latin Amer- 
ican studies with their regular departmental major. The program of offer- 
ings on Latin America is designed to meet the needs of four classes of stu- 
dents: (1) those who expect to enter into business in Latin America or into 
trade with Latin America; (2) those who contemplate a career in the foreign 
service of the United States Government or in any of the several government 
agencies in Washington which employ specialists on Latin America, with as- 
signments both in the United States and in the foreign field; (8) those who 
expect to enter into teaching or research with emphasis upon Latin America; 
and (4) those who wish to broaden their education and acquire a better un- 
derstanding of the people and the problems of Latin America. Any student 
who elects to coordinate some study of Latin America with a regular major 
in one of the College departments should consult the head of his major de- 
partment for guidance in working out his program of study. 


Those courses which bear directly on Latin American include the follow- 


ing: 
Economics 3-44 Ok ee ore eeeees (3-0) 8 Modern Language 305  ......0222..2222..-..--- (3-0) 3 
Latin American Trade Modern Spanish-American Drama 
Georraphy 20] ee ek (3-0) 3 Modern Language 306 ......0......0002....... (3-0) 3 
Principles of. Geography Modern Spanish-American Drama 
Geography.7303. 2 eee (3-0) $8 Modern Language 325  .00.0000.2....2.....---- (1-2) 2 
Geography of South America Public Speaking in Spanish 
History 2313 3322 ee ee ea (3-0) 3 Modern Language 326. .........02.022200...... (1-2) 2 
The Latin-American Public Speaking in Spanish 
Nations to 1820 Modern Language 335. .................------- (3-0) 3 
History: (31432 ee eo eee (3-0) 3 Spanish-American Novel 
The Latin-American Republics, Modern Language 336. .........0.0.........-.. (3-0) 3 
1820 to the Present Spanish-American Novel 
History; (422 he ee ee ene anes (3-0) 3 


International Rivalry in the Gulf- 
Caribbean Area, 1820 to the Present 


LIBERAL ARTS 


The curricula in liberal arts leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts of- 
fer carefully planned programs of study in selected areas of the humanities 
and social sciences. They are intended for students whose interests, abilities, 
and aims are better served by a broad general education than by more special- 
ized technological and scientific studies. 


After completing one of these curricula, many students enter directly 
upon their life work. Others make their liberal arts course the foundation for 
additional education in a professional or graduate school. Special provision is 
made for those who wish to begin the study of law before they have com- 
pleted the program for the Bachelor’s degree. 
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In all of the programs the first two years are given over to introductory 
work in fundamental subjects. The purpose is to enable the student to attain 
experience and breadth of view so that he may take a more intelligent part in 
his own further education. During the last two years the student pursues a 
major and a minor field of study and appropriate electives, with guidance 
from the head of his major department and from the Dean of the School of 
Arts and Sciences. 


MAJOR AND MINOR STUDIES 


By April 15 of his sophomore year, the student selects a major and a 
minor field of study according to the following directions: 


1. One of the following subjects must be chosen as the field of major 
study: economics, English, history, journalism, mathematics, or modern lang- 
uages. 


2. For his minor study the student may select one of the above subjects 
other than that of his major study or one of the following: biology, business 
administration, chemistry, education, entomology, geography, geology and 
geophysics, government, health and physical education, meteorology, physics, 
psychology, or rural sociology. 


3. The remainder of the elective work may be taken in any of the areas 
of study indicated above, or in other departments of the College, subject to 
the approval of the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


4. To satisfy the requirements for graduation, a student must complete 
not less than thirty semester hours in his major study, of which at least 
twelve hours are in advanced courses (above the sophomore level), and not 
less than eighteen semester hours in his minor study, of which at least six 
hours are in advanced courses. Upon recommendation of the head of the stu- 
dent’s major department, the Dean may authorize the substitution of courses 
in closely related departments for a limited number of hours in the major or 
minor study. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


The student will satisfy the foreign language requirement by completing 
four semesters of study in one language. If he can demonstrate by exami- 
nation an adequate ability to read and speak a foreign language and a knowl- 
edge of its literature, he will be granted exemption from the language re- 
quirement. In no case does the exemption substitute for credit hours towards 
graduation. 


With the approval of the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences, a stu- 
dent who presents two units of a foreign language for admission may be al- 
lowed to take the beginning course in that language for credit. 


THE SOPHOMORE SCIENCE REQUIREMENT 


A student whose curriculum includes a sophomore science requirement 
may satisfy this requirement in one of three ways: 


1. Normally, he will schedule any two (one each semester) of the follow- 
ing survey courses: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, Geology 205, Physics 211. 


2. Alternatively, he may substitute for the two survey courses any two- 
semester course in chemistry, geology, or physics. 


3. By special permission of the Dean, he may be allowed to substitute 
the first semester of the usual two-semester introductory course in chemistry, 
geology, or physics for the survey course in that science. This last provision 
is intended to prevent unnecessary duplication in the program of students 
changing from one curriculum to another or transferring from another insti- 
tution with science credit equivalent to an introductory rather than a survey 
course. 
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Curricula in 
LIBERAL ARTS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
For Majors in Economics, English, History, and Modern Languages 


126 
First Semester Credit 
Biclory (101s ee eee ee eee ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Bom ashe LOS eee ean eas eee eck Sees (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Fist ry lO Gye eee eee ee cakes Se neecatccaren (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 1022 20.22.22... eeeeee eee ...(3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language” _ ........0...:..0..-ccscccceeeses (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 101 .........0.............. (0-2) R 
16 
NOTES: 1. 


eredit for Biology 101, 107. 


Second Semester Credit 
Biology. 1072) 2). 3 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology 
English (104 3.2.....2232 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History -'106))...2 a ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematies--103, 2.42202 eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern’ Language?) -..0.-20 2 (3-0) 3 
Blectivet 2) .20:255 See eee 2 
Physical Education 102 ......000.....0.0006.... (0-2) R 
18 


2. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 125. 


Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 


3. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, according 


to the capabilities of the student. 


For a Major in 
ECONOMICS 


Most students who major in economics entez upon a business career fol- 


lowing: their graduation. 


Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit. 


These students obtain a broad foundation for such 


a career by combining a judicious selection of courses in business administra- 
tion: with those prescribed in their major program. Other students find it de- 
sirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with a major in economics before 


entering law school. 


Still others pursue the four-year course in preparation 


for graduate study leading to careers in teaching, research, or government 


service. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR®*® 


Business Administration 227 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Economics!203)) 522-2 ee eee ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 3 
Bnelish4212 2 ae Nes er eh ean REE (3-0) 
Shakespeare ; 
Military or Air Science ...............-........ (0-3) 
Modern ‘Language? ......:.......0.22.20c.ccc---20 (3-0) 
SCiEn CeA See aes Se Ae ee ees (3-3) 
Physical ‘Education 201 .....................-.. (0-2) 


4 


ey hee eater oo 


Business Administration 228 ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Economics (204 \).3.8 2s) Sera eee (3-0) 
Principles of. Economics: 
English; 281-07, 2820 .2.2..22:-.-cs-osc-eeceeeeee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature Re 
Military or Air Science ..............-.---.-..- (0-3) 
‘Modern Tanguawe: Ey I Say Blane (3-0) 
Pe OCIEN COA: oes Sy ee ee eee (3-3) 
Physical "Hdncaton 202, 2 see ae ee (0-2) 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303 ............ (3-3) 4 Economics History! 9-4. eee (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method RiCONOMICS Bo Ll ee ee (3-0) 3 
PISOUOMICH Moa) eee core oe ete (3-0) 3 Money and Banking 
Economic Analysis Economics (elective)  ................22.--....--- (3-0) 3 
Psy cholor yl 01) ee ee (3-0) Government? 73 0G0 eee (3-0) 3 
General Psychology American National Government 
Or Blectivesa cere. es ae ee 5 
Psycholowyis 03 ye ee eee ee (3-0) 3 — 
Psychology for Technical Students 17 
Bp LOCUE Veen en ee 2 eee 7 
17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Economics (elective)  .................2.--.--.--- (3-0) 3 Economics 2.412 tse eee (3-0) 3 

Economics; (elective)) ..- = (3-0) 3 Public Finance 
CEN TiSN eA OS Rs ete ete ee a (1-2) 2 Economics (elective)  ................-...----.00- (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Economics (elective) <2..-<..-.---.-2.2.- (3-0) 3 
SOAS oh ee ee ee ek ere ete 9 Blech VGsr ec a ee ee ee ee 7 
17 16 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 125. 
2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement’’, page 125. 


3. The student planning his advanced course of study should consult with the Head 
of the Department sometime during the second semester of his sophomore year to 
make out his degree plan. There is available a suggested program of work for 
those who wish to combine a major in economics with Latin American studies. 


4. Business Administration 204 or 418 can substitute for three semester hours of eco- 
nomics electives. 


5. Junior and senior electives are to be selected after consultation with the student’s 
major advisor. 


6. Credit for Economics 319 (Economic Development of the United States) or Eco- 
nomics 320 (Economie Development of Europe) will satisfy this requirement. 


For a Major in 
ENGLISH 


The curriculum for a major in English is designed for breadth in educa- 
tion. In the Department of English, the English major studies writing skills, 
the language, and literature. Outside of the Department of English, he is 
required to study both physical and biological sciences, social sciences, for- 
eign language, history, and philosophy. A large part of the program, how- 
ever, especially in the junior and senior years, is left to the choice of the stu- 
dent. Through electives the student may extend his knowledge in the human- 
ities, sciences, social sciences, or even technological skills. The curriculum 
for the English major, then, is suitable not only for the student who expects 
to continue his studies of the humanities in graduate school but also for the 
student who expects to go into business or to become a student of law or 
medicine or religion. 


The student desiring both a full professional training and a broad general 
education may in five years complete the requirements for two degrees — 
Bachelor of Arts in English and Bachelor of Science in any one of the pro- 
fessional fields. For specific degree plans, which are made out for each in- 
dividual entering this program, the student should consult the Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences and the dean of any other school in which he 
seeks a professional degree. (For degrees in English and in Engineering, see 
page 160; in English and in other fields in Arts and Sciences, page 123.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 126) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics= 203) 282222 eee eee (3-0) 3 Economics 204° .......22..2 eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English 2315s eae S Oey ee eee (3-0) 3 English 212. .::22.3.22:.2200.202 oe (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature Shakespeare 
History 213 eee i eee os (3-0) 3 History «21422502623 eee (3-0). 3 
History of England History of England 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ...0.......0..0.00eeeeeeee eee (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ..............02.20..-2-22-2-.- (3-0) 3 
ScienGe2 22 e 28 Se ee ee eg eee ee (S=3) a4: Science? 2a ee eee (323) 04 
Physical Education 201 ........................(0-2) R Physical Education 202 ............0........... (0-2) R 
17 17 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 125. 
2. See ‘“‘The Sophomore Science Requirement’, page 125. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Enelish:309m222 ieee ae ee (3-0) English’ (elective). 22. (3-0) 3 
The English Language English 322-2025. g0 ce ee (3-0) 3 
Or Nineteenth Century Literature 
Ene lish: ASU Oe eee oa pare ene peat (3-0) 3 Elective... eee 12 
Phonetics and Pronunciation _ 
Enehishic3 20 se eee eet 28 ae (3-0) 3 18 
Nineteenth Century Literature 
Government, 2306-23 2a) ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
BD 0 Se ete ate ce eS eee ee De 8 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Pnelish 407 ce eee eee (1-2) 2 English (elective) _.......0000.00000000022.. (3-0) 3 
Speaking and Oral Interpretation Blectivec 2k ncn ee 14 
Hnviish(elective) == eo. (3-0) 3 = 
Electives Re oh he EER aos 12 17 
17 
For a Major in 
HISTORY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 126) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Economics 203) 38.3223). eee (3-0) 3 Economics °204) 2.3... eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Enelish: 212020 25 cee ee ee ne (3-0) 3 English: 231 or)232) 22)... (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
History 2173.2 2 ee ees (3-0) 3 History” .2183 22.0) ae eee (3-0) 3 
Development of Europe Development of Europe 
Military or Air Science .....................--- (0-3) 1 ‘Military or Air Science _................... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language?! 2o......o.ecc eee eeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ...0000..000 (3-0) 3 
Science? cee ea ee RN as tee Me eet Ade (3-3) 4 Science?’ <5 0 oe Uae eee a eee (323))-) 4 
Physical Education 201 .....0000............... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _..........0000000...... (0-2) R 
17 a livg 
NOTES: i. See ‘“‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 125. 
2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement’, page 125. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Government! 306.2242. ee es (3-0) 3 Government * 307) 3.2.23 ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government State ard Local Government 
History (elective): 3222 eee 6 History~ (elective)  ...22...00.0 2-22. 6 
Blectivetei ee tesa oe ee te ee 8 Blective i 22.2 2.9 Se > pea ee eee 9 
17 18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 

Bnelish e403 ace ee eee ae (1=2)) 5 2 History (elective) (2. 3 

Speaking for Professional Men Hlectivete ce ee te, ee ere a 14 

IMistory (elective) wees css et cece 6 _— 

MEL OCta Veit ee Pe ee 9 17 
17 


For a Major in 
JOURNALISM 


Programs for students majoring in journalism are designed to prepare 
them for futures in the communications field. By the beginning of the junior 
year, each student determines, with the advice of members of the Department, 
what special phase of journalism he wishes to emphasize in his own program 
—community newspapers, urban newspapers, news-editorial work, advertis- 
ing, business management, industrial writing and editing, radio-TV journal- 
ism. A major in agricultural journalism is available for students interested 
primarily in the field of technical journalism, serving agriculture. 


Upon completing the curriculum, most students enter either the news or 
advertising departments of newspapers or magazines. Other students find op- 
portunities in the radio field and in public relations. 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees — the 
Bachelor of Science degree in a technical field such as Industrial Technology 
or the Bachelor of Business Administration in Personnel Administration con- 
currently with the Bachelor of Arts degree in Journalism. See page 128. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology Hills 338... = ee et (3-3) 4 Brnglish¥1 04%. 22 ee tS (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Bngilish-103 (eet es ee eee (3-0) 3 IStoryae | 0 6 cree ee ieee ae ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric History of the United States 
History's LOS ges ee ee eee sees ee (3-0) 3 Mathentaticsesl 10 pees. cn eee. (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Survey Course in Mathematics 
Mathematics] 02 (22s) 2 (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .....................-.. (0-3) 1 
Algebra Modern Language! ..................222.2.-------- (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ............0.0.0......: (0-3) 1 Sciences faerie icsstsc Ste Loy fete (3-3) 4 
Modern puancuave 62 (3-0) 3 BD ECtly Cher er ee ee ee ee 1 
Physical Education 101 ...........0.2.......... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ...........0.....0...... (0-2) R 
17 18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Eiconomics) 203600 ee (3-0) 3 Economics 2044 3.0 est. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English 212 00 aa ee ee (3-0) 3 1 Obey Otol Web Pee ee eles do Se (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Journalism? 01 ee eee (2-3) 3 Journalismy202 oe ee eee (2-3) 3 
News Writing Beginning News Reporting 
Journalisnts2050: - es. oe ee (2-3) 3 Journalisma3 l5pte ee ee ee (1-3) 2 
Principles of Typography Photography 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ............2:.c:c----00000---- (3-0) 3 Moderniiliancuare! 22.0222 ecn (3-0) 3 
Blective:.f 5 eee 1 Rural Sociology 205. «.........2...2..-.......-..-. (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Prinziples of Sociology 
— Physical Education 202 ..........2..2.......... (0-2) R 
17 =, 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Government 306  ............-.....--.2-22-2000--eee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 265 .............. (3-0) 
American National Government Marketing 
Journalism, 304 oe setae eterno (2-2) 3 Or 7 : 
Feature Story Writing Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 
Journalism 307 Se eee hee pceee ores ece (2-3) 3 Business Law 
News Editing English (elective)? ......................peeeeeeeee- 3 
Bile ctive eee ee Te See 8 Journalism 306 2020.......... 2c. .ceecceeeccceenece ees (2-2) 3 
—_ Newspaper Production and 
17 Management 
Journalism: 308) -.2.223.530= eee (2=5)ieed 
Newspaper Advertising 
Blective.22..0 22 Ae eee 4 
16 
SUMMER WORK 
Journalism 300; Summer Practice, ten weeks, required. 
SENIOR YEAR 
Pinglisht =(elective) Soles eee saves wore ce English: 403 ) 242525 ee ..(1-2) 2 
GOVennment 2500: oes vscccccecreettens eee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
State and Local Government Journalism: 410: 2200222222 3 eee (1-3) 2 
Journalism=-409) tee OO ee ee (3-0) 3 Publications Editing and Designing 
History and Principles of Journalism Journalism 412 )2..230 eee (3-0) 3 
HleCtiv.er es 9 Editorial Writing 
ome Journalism (elective)  ...................2-..----- 3 
17 Elective). 2°... ee 7 
17 
NOTES: 1. See ‘‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 125. 


. The student may select any one of the following: 


. The student may select any one of the following: 


. The 


Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 
Geology 205, Physics 211. 

English 325, 328, 340; 350, 371, 
375. 


. The Journalism Department has assembled information on the various areas of 


emphasis which will prove a valuable guide to a student planning his advanced 
course of study and choosing his electives at the beginning of the junior year. 


Journalism Department, in cooperation with the Texas Daily Newspaper 
Association, offers a 10-week professional internship program for selected students 
who have demonstrated superior ability. These internships are available only 
during the summer following the junior year 


. For further information on agricultural journalism, see pages 93 and 113. 


For a Major in 
MATHEMATICS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry <1OF) 22:2 eae ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 102-o3-2- 2365. ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English? 103. 20205) pete ioe et ee es (3-0) 3 English? 104.2322 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History. 05% 2 ete eee ee eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 120  .0.0..2......20.- cl laleceet (5-0) 5 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics 102) 20... ee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Seience _..........000.0....... (0-3) 1 
Algebra Physics; '218.0.320 23.5 eee ee ae (3-3) 4 
Mathematics 103 .000..........cc eee (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 .........0..00000...... (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) — 
Physical Education 101 ...............0........ (0-2) 17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester’ Credit Second Semester Credit 
BOLO RYE as era rere ceeereteneede (3-3) 4 English? 231¢ ore 232 eee ek (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Survey of English Literature 
Bnglish? 292 5026 eee ee eS (3-0) 3 History.“l067 23 eS (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare History of the United States 
Mathematics 4210420. 204.4. (3-0) 3 Mathematies (307-2 (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Modern Language ...................--..-ce2--2---- (3-0) 3 Modern Language .................0..ccccssses-s-- (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
PHYSICS S219 ee cece sate (3-3) 4 Physics #220 pees ee eshte Sot (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 .................2...... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ESCOMOINICS we OS ae ee te es (3-0) 3 Economics 22047) ee re ete es (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Governments 00m ees (3-0) 3 Mathematics (elective) —......................... 6 
American National Government Modern Language ........................cccce----- (3-0) 3 
Mathentaties 2308 5.5.0.5. s.t tc (3-0) 3 French, German, or Spanish 
Differential Equations Blective:-22) 28825. 3 fie EE Wages. 2S A ee 5 
Modern” Language 2.2.2. 0-2..st-s0--chscontssncne (3-0) 3 — 
French, German, or Spanish 17 
LC CET VC Rete ee ig oe ek ct 5 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
BinvlishaAlds pee en eee (1-2) 2 Mathematics (elective) .........0000000.......... 3 
Speaking for Professional Men il@CtiV Cee eee re ee ees 14 
Mathematics (elective) .............-....------.. 3 —_ 
lective tie Nee ee 12 17 
17 
NOTE: The minor field of study should be chosen only after consultation with the Head of the 


Department of Mathematics, who will help the student arrange a program appropriate 


to his plans following graduation. 


For a Major in 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 126 with Spanish required as the modern language.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Economics 9203 52-0 nn eee ae (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Buglish'2122- eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Modern Language? ..........-2.0.......-2.0--00.-- (3-0) 3 
Spanish 

Science? sis: ts ed ee (3-3) 4 

LeCCtivesy Sr eek eg fee ee 5 

Physical Education 201 ..........-.2........... (0-2) R 

17 


Economics) 204 ya. 3 Se eS (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Mugishecal orescence ee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science .....................-.. (0-3) 

Modern Language! ...0.....2...0.....-..cceeneeee (3-0) 
Spanish 

Scien Ge 2g hee ee ee (3-3) 

LC CULY rere se re eee ee ee ae tS 

Physical Education 202 ..........0............. (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


w 


English 309? ................... ee SE (3-0) 
The English Language 

Government) 30602 ee ae (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Modern] Language: eo (3-0) 3 
Spanish 

Modern Language ..................22-..----000--- (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Russian 

lective sc tee ee ee eee 5 


English S103 pee eee ee (3-0) 
Phonetics and Pronunciation 

Modern> Languave.. 2. ee (3-0) 
Spanish 

Modern LanguaGe ........................---.2+++++- (3-0) 
French, German, or Russian 

Bléctive? GR aera Ps Dt hg 


js 
ratloed ene tee wae es ow 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Enclish—403 6223 25a aoe a ee eee (1-2) 2 History 31440) 2.02 0 as 
Speaking for Professional Men The Latin American Republics, 
History: 31S tee oe re ee ee (3-0) 3 1220 to the Present 
The Latin American Nations to 1820 Modern Language ................2.0222.2022020---- (3-0) 3 
Modern Language ..............--.2......2--e0-+-+-- (3-0) 3 French, German, or Russian 
French, German, or Russian Modern Language .................... gir Sees oe 2 
Modern Language .................222....--22-2---- oe Spanish 
Spanish Elective:c:22..25.3i33 LS eee 9 
Blectivecs 2.0.2 Sed 2. ee. ese eee eee if — 
— 17 
17 


NOTES: 1. See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement’’, page 125. Students who take beginning 
Spanish in their freshman year must elect 6 hours of advanced Spanish in their 
senior year. 


2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement’, page 125. 


3. For those who do not expect to teach, a substitution in economics or history will 
be allowed upon approval by the Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 


4. In case of unavoidable conflict with another required course, a substitution in the 
fields of history or economics will be allowed upon approval by the Head of the 
Department and the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


5. Recommended electives: Advanced courses in economics, geography, or history. 


6. For most students majoring in modern languages, economics, English, and history 
are logical minors. 


Studies Preparatory toe 
LAW 


Students who plan to obtain an undergraduate degree before undertaking 
the study of law will normally register for one of the regular degree pro- 
grams. Particularly appropriate are the programs in business administration, . 
economics, English, and history. Students who plan to complete no more than 
three years of undergraduate work before entering law school will matricu- 
late in the three-year preparatory program listed below. Any student who 
completes this program may still earn a Bachelor of Arts degree with a ma- 
jor in history and a minor in economics by completing one additional year of 
course work as follows: History 318 and 423 (first semester), 424 and a 38- 
hour history elective (second semester), Economics 321 and 324, English 408, 
and sixteen hours of electives, including if possible Business Administration 
303. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology. 101 4a. 44 2e ee eee i eee (2-3) 3 Biology-1073=]2:5 See (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English2103 024 Se is 3 eee (3-0) 3 English-104> 3223 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History” 105.0. 223 ee ee (3-0) 3 Histofy 106222 eS eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102 ooo... cell tecec cee ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103  .0...00.0....000022.22--22eeeeeeee ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? ....0..2..........1...20000--- (3-0) 3 Modern Language?! ...........2..........0..2..-.-. (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 101 _....................... (0-2) R Elective ess eae 1 
— Physical Education 102 —.......0002.200000... (0-2) R 
16 — 
17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 —............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Economics’ 203 eee: os. eee (3-0) 3 Economicss 319222 2 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Economic Development of 
WOW ATE) eet eee ES ee (3-0) 3 the United States 
Shakespeare ENSIshw ss PCOrn looms eee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) 1 Survey of English Literature 
Modern Language}? ....000.0............----eee-- (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
French, German, or Spanish Modern Language! ...................-2...---0--+- (3-0) 3 
SciencCe2g ye ee eee Ot ees (3-3) 4 French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R SClONCO# see the ee er es Oe aa el (3-3) 4 
— Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 —_— 
18 


Bconomics2311 4 265. eee (3-0) 3 Economics #41 250, en rx ccce cect a 82 eee (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Public Finance 
Government.<306 5. ee eee (3-0) 3 Government 307) orice ceeenccees teens (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
History 423 oe ees (3-0) 3 Government<308.9 ee (3-0) 3 
History of England United States Constitutional 
EaberalwArtss 30 lee eee (3-0) 3 Development 
Introduction to Philosophy HIStory) 14 ars ee ee eee, (3-0) 8 
Eesychology .303 as eee (3-0) 3 History of England 
Psychology for Technical Students Diberall ‘Arts 2304. 2.28 oo ickcscsssecssettese (3-0) 3 
Blective:-.- 335 4) ee ee 3 Philosophies of Life 
— Blectiv 62 eet ee 3 
18 _ 
18 


NOTES: 1. See ‘‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 125. 


2. To satisfy the requirement in physical science, the student may choose one of the 
following: Chemistry 101, 102 or Physics 201, 202. 


3. The American Bar Association minimum requirement for admission to an accredited 
law school is three years of acceptable college work. Students who plan to seek 
admission to a law school after completing the three-year program listed above 
are strongly advised to check the program with the registrar of the school of their 
choice before beginning the third year. If necessary to meet specific requirements, 
substitutions may be approved by the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 
Students planning to attend the Law School of the University of Texas must use 
the 6 semester hours of elective in the junior year for advanced courses (300-400 
level) in economics, government, history, or sociology. 


4. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year pre-law curriculum here 
and at least one year at an accredited law school, with a minimum of 137 accept- 
able semester hours, subject to the usual grade point requirement. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The several curricula in business administration provide training for busi- 
ness careers. The freshman year is the same in all curricula with the ex- 
ception of building products marketing. A student who plans to major in 
building products marketing follows a separate course of study beginning with 
his freshman year. Other students elect a major field at the beginning of the 
sophomore year choosing one of the following: accounting, finance, general 
business, insurance, marketing, personnel administration. 


Each curriculum contains courses essential to a general education and 
permits the study of fundamental business theory and procedure with limited 
specialization in one of the major fields. Upon the completion of his chosen 
curriculum, the student receives the degree of Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration. 
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Curricula in 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(For Majors in Accounting, Finance, General Business, Insurance, 
Marketing, Personnel Administration) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology2 115 ees Renee eee (3-8) 4 English 9104) (so ee eee (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Business Administration 105 .............. (3-0) 3 History 106" 2.3. 2.35 Se eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Business History of the United States 
Englishes 103 2 see ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics. * 110) ...2.3.. ae (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey Course in Mathematics 
story. = LOD ya ee er eccee o (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
History of the United States Science?) 55 oS eee (3-3) 4 
Mathematics: :1022) ee (3-0) 3 Elective. 2.2 eee 3 
Algebra Physical Education 102 ..........00............ (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 — 
Physical Education 101 ................ Botton (0-2) R 17 
17 


NOTES: 1. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102 according 
to the student’s capabilities. Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit. 


2. Students may select any one of the following: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 
Geology 205, Physics 211. 


For a Major in 
ACCOUNTING 


The curriculum in accounting offers a professional course of training for 
employment in commercial and industrial accounting, public accounting, or 
governmental accounting. Positions in these fields are generally designated 
as accountant, public accountant, certified public accountant, tax accountant, 
auditor, cost accountant, internal auditor, and controller. The basic business 
training obtained in this curriculum also qualifies graduates for employment 
eventually leading to executive positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Statistical Method 
Economics <203) wo ieee ee, (3-0) 3 Economics : 204: (22) 22045 ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English #2 03°20 ee eee (2-0) 2 EBnglish::21092--24. 4222 ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Government 306 .0............222.-eeeceeeeeceeeenee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
American National Government Blectives.-: 2s ese 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 .............000000.... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ...........000000000.... (0-2) R = 
— 17 
16 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 

Business Cycles and Business Business Law 

Measurements Business Administration 328 .............. (2-3) 3 
Business Administration 327 .............. (2-3) 3 Intermediate Accounting 

Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 332 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 329 .............. (3-0) 3 Cost Accounting 

Cost Accounting Enelish “3010222. eg eee (3-0) 3 
Economics (31 es ee eee (3-0) 3 Writing for Professional Men 

Money and Banking Electives: 2082.23 See ee ee 5 
lective tec oe Oe oe eee & — 

oes 17 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 402 —.......0..... (2-0) 2 
Business Law Accounting Systems 
Business Administration 330 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 403 .............. (3-0) 3 
Advanced Accounting Income Tax 
Business Administration 407 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 406 .............. (3-0) 
Auditing Managerial Accounting 
Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 Or 
Corporation Finance Business Administration 408 .............. (3-0) 3 
English)403 7266 eee eae (1-2) 2 Auditing 
Speaking for Professional Men Blective ses ere Lees ea 10 
Blectiveso2e2 es eae oe re ee 4 = 
— 18 
18 


NOTE: The following electives are suggested: 


Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 416 .............. (3-0) 3 

Purchasing and Control Oil Production Accounting 

of Materials Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 308 .............. (3-0) 3 Principles of Investment 

Law of Private Corporations Business Administration 428 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 310 .............. (2-0) 2 Real Estate Titles and Conveyances 
; Credits and Collections Business Administration 433 ..............(3-0) 3 
Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Management 

Insurance Economics: 3238-2 Se eee (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 317 .............. (1-2) 522 Economic Analysis 

Punch Card Methods Economics #4120. ee ee (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 322 .............. (3-0) 3 Public Finance 

Property Insurance Bconomics (424 (23)-4 9-22 es (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 333 .............. (0-2) 1 Eeonomics of Transportation 


Business Machines 


For a Major in 
BUILDING PRODUCTS MARKETING 


The curriculum in building products marketing was developed in cooper- 
ation with the retail building materials industry, the Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, and the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association. It is 
designed to train persons who plan to seek employment in the building ma- 
terials industry. Students who complete this program will have an educa- 
tional foundation for responsible positions in this industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Business Administration 105 .............. (3-0) 3 Chemistry> 106.422 ee (3-3) 4 
Introduction to Business General Chemistry 

NOPE SFY Ws i Pe es a ee I eh a ae (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 105 .................... (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Engineering Drawing 

storys LO an ee ee es (3-0) 3 Bavglishel04 > 23 ee te ea (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics: 1020-2502 eee (3-0) 3 History 0G yer ee ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 

Mechanical Engineering 105 .............. (1-6) 3 Mathematics 210342223) =e. (3-0) 3 
Carpentry and Mill Work Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ...........0000000...... (0-2) R 

16 16 


NOTE: Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102 according to 
the student’s capabilities. Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Second Semester 
Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 
Purchasing and Control 
of Materials 


Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 
Advertising 

Business Administration 216 -............ (0-2) 
Building Products 

Business Administration 228 —............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

English '.210- 2.222222). 2 eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Physics 211+ 2 ee (3-3) 
A Brief Survey of Physics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 202 __..........0.......... (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


136 
First Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 205 ............ (2-3) 
Materials and Farm Structures 
Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Economics 203-222 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Engineering Drawing 221 .................... (1-3) 2 
Building Construction Drawing 
Binglish: 203.2. ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 _......000...000000..... (0-2) R 
18 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Business Administration 325 .............. (3-0) 3 
Retailing 
Business Administration 329 ..............(3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting 
Civil Engineering 206 ...................2...... (0-3) 1 
Plane Surveying 
Envlish 3 013 ae 2 ee noe eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Elective sere 2a ee ee 4 
17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 315 -............. (3-0) 
Insurance 

Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 
Salesmanship 

Business Administration 461 ~............. (2-0) 
Retailing Building Products 

Civil Engineering 473 ......0000000...........- (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

Psy cholo¢y<303 st Se eee (3-0) 


Psychology for Technical Students 
Blectivexc2ss Se ee Se ie eee 


NOTE: A minimum of 12 weeks of practice in the industry is required. This practice is to 


3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
= 


18 


Business Administration 303 _............ (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 306 —............ (3-0) 
Business Law 

Economics 311 -2.53..0.02. 2S (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

Government 306 © ...2....00.000030 ke (3-0) 
American National Government 

Electiveé:.2.22.as Se eee 

Business Administration 418 __...........(3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Business Administration 428 .............. (3-0) 
Real Estate Titles and Conveyances 

Enelish:403—... <5250 36S (1-2) 


Speaking for Professional Men 
Elective. 22... eee 


oo 


eH Vasc cant eee eg we re FP Pe alt a hua ee 


nu wo wo ow 


be 


approved in advance, and suitable reports are to be submitted on each assignment. _ 


For a Major in 


FINANCE 


The curriculum in finance provides instruction in the principles, methods, 
instruments, and institutions of finance with specialized training in the tech- 
niques and practices of financial management. The student receives training 
in accounting, economics, business law, and elective fields, which provides a 
balanced background for specialization in finance. 


The principal objective of the program is to prepare students for man- 
agerial positions in such fields of business finance as commercial banking, 
investment banking, securities brokerage, trust management, and property 


management. 


The program also provides training for employment with gov- 


ernmental agencies engaged in lending operations and regulation of securities 


markets. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 134) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) Business Administration 228 _............ (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Business Law 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law Insurance 
ECOTOMICS 42 OS renee ee (3-0) 3 Heonomicsa204 2 7h ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English 203 te te eee eee ee (2-0) 2 Enelish eZ. Om ee ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or. Air, science. 2. (0-3) 1 
lective 2 ee ee eee 1 lective: a8 or ee ee 1 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 _............ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and Business 
Business Administration 327 .............. (GERRY 95} Measurements 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 310 .............. (2-0) 2 
Heconomics 31 ihe ee eee (3-0) 3 Credits and Collections 
Money and Banking Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fngcilishy <a OU ee ee eee nee ee (3-0) 3 Corporation Finance 
Writing for Professional Men Governments306 05. (3-0) 3 
Elective: 2622 nS 4 American National Government 
—_ lective 5 er ee eS ey a ee 6 
17 — 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 308 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 432 _............ (3-0) 3 
Law of Private Corporations Security Analysis 
Business Administration 420 ............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 434 —............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment Problems in Finance 
Business Administration 440 .............. (3-0) 3 Economics 2412.22 3 es ee (3-0) 3 
Real Estate Fundamentals Public Finance 
Benelish A033 extn oe ee eet oa ee (1-2) 2 Blectiv.ee 2 6 et ee. ee 9 
Speaking for Professional Men — 
Blectivess ee eae ea ee. eas 6 18 
17 
NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 
Agricultural Economics 430 ................ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 403 ............. (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Finance Income Tax 
Business Administration 320  ............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 —_.......... (3-0) 3 
Life Insurance Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 322 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 428 .............. (3-0) 3 
Property Insurance Real Estate Titles and Conveyances 
Business Administration 324 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 
Casualty Insurance and Suretyship Salesmanship 
Business Administration 330 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 438 .............. (3-0) 3 
Advanced Accounting Commercial Bank Management 
Business Administration 352 .............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 442 ............. (3-0) 3 


Personal Finance 


Real Estate Practice 
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For a Major in 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Students who do not wish to major in one of the several special fields in 
business administration should follow the curriculum in general business. 
This curriculum includes one or more courses in each of the fields of business 
administration and thereby provides a broad training for business careers. It 
is designed for those planning to establish their own business or preparing 
for employment eventually leading to responsible positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 134) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 

Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing 

Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics 203) ee eens ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Enclish). 203 ss ree (2-6) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Psychology (303 2 nie (3-0) 3 


Psychology for Technical Students 
lee ti vier eee oe ee 


a fi Sr 


Second Semester 
Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 2 
Purchasing and Control 
of Materials : 
Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 3 


Advertising 
Business Administration 228 ............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Eeonomics 204) 2203.2) eee eee (2-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
English:210 "3.25424 3326s ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Elective.3 2.3 eee ee : 2 
Physical Education 202 .............000.0...... (0-2) R 
17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Economics {3119 2222 eee eee (3-6) 
Money and Banking 

English i301 272 ee ee _ (3-0) 


Writing for Professional Men 
Elective.2.82 oo Se ee See eae, 


Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and Business 
Measurements 

Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law 

Business Administration 310 .............. (2-0) 2 
Credits and Collections 

Government 306 ...........ccc le eeceecceeceeeeeee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Elective...) Se eee 6 

£7 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 
Insurance 

Business Administration 325 .............. (3-0) 
Retailing 

Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

Englishi}403 oon: ee (1-2) 


Speaking for Professional Men 
Wlectiye. coe ieee ie kek a 


Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 422 ............. (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship 

Elective 2.034 eee Se 9 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 


Business Administration 308 .............. (3-0) 
Law of Private Corporations 

Business Administration 316 .............. (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 320 .............. (3-0) 
Life Insurance 

Business Administration 322 .............. (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Business Administration 327 .............. (2-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 328 .............. (2-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 329 .............. (3-0) 
Cost Accounting 

Business Administration 344 ............. (3-0) 
Marketing Problems 

Business Administration 427  ............ (3-0) 


Insurance Law 


3 


wo wo wo Ww Ww 
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Business Administration 428 ............. (3-0) 3 
Real Estate Titles and Conveyances 

Business Administration 433 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Management 

Business Administration 436 .............. (3-0) 3 
Sales Management 

FE\CONOMNI CS 3d LS cpet ese eee ee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Economies of Labor 

Economics 2412) 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Public Finance 

Beonomics: 4240 eae oe cents (3-0) 3 
Economics of Transportation 

Eneclishs 371i eee ee ate ee ae ee (3-0) 3 
Great Books 

Geography 204 ....0....2.00.000000002. eh ance (3-0) 3 


Economie Geography 


For a Major in 
INSURANCE 


The insurance industry is seeking an increasing number of college grad- 
uates for positions as agents, agency managers, underwriters, claim adjusters, 
payroll auditors, safety engineers, and executives. The insurance field includes 
life, property, and casualty insurance, and corporate suretyship. The curric- 
ulum in insurance is designed to provide the specialized training for students 
who plan to enter this field, whether on their own account, with insurance 
companies, or with business or industrial concerns. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 1384) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 


Principles of Accounting 


FSCOnGMICS C203 ee eee eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English- 203225 ee ea ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Psy cholocy 3303) ee 4.20.2 eee ee (3-0) 


Psychology for Technical Students 
BL OQCULV Cs a2 re oes. ea, 


3 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-6) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 322 .............. (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Economics 311 
Money and Banking 

Elective oe ee ee ee ee 


Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 
Insurance 

MCOnOMICS 2040 ce ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Mnelishit2 TOS eet ey ae (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science .....................2.. (0-3) 

Wiléctive ses Bere ice. 

Physical Education 202 ............0........... (0-2) 

Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 
Business Cycles and Business 
Measurements 

Business Administration 306 _............ (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 320 .............. (3-0) 
Life Insurance 

Pirie Skies Ole cecc eee at (3-0) 


Writing for Professional Men 
Electives. eee ee ee 


wo wo CO fe 


Sle 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 324 .............. (3-0) Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 3 
Casualty Insurance and Suretyship Principles of Investment 
Or Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 437 .............. (3-0) 3 Personnel Problems of Industry 
Applied Life Insurance Business Administration 427 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 Insurance Law 
Corporation Finance Government: 306 2.00.22... <occcccscecccessecacces (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 American National Government 
Salesmanship Elective... 335.05). 23S eee 6 
Business Administration 440 -............ (3-0) 3 — 
Real Estate Fundamentals 18 
Bn elish 2403 esse eee ee eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Bléctivens ee ee es: 3 
17 
NOTE: The following courses are suggested electives: 
Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 329 .............. (3-0) 3 
Advertising Cost Accounting 
Business Administration 308 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 403 .............. (3-0) 3 
Law of Private Corporations Income Tax 
Business Administration 310 .............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 428 -............ (3-0) 3 
Credits and Collections Real Estate Titles and Conveyances 
Business Administration 312 .............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 436 .............. (3-0) 3 
Statistical Charts and Graphs Sales Management 
Business Administration 316 .............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 442 .............. (3-0) 3 
Office Management Real Estate Practice 
Business Administration 327 .............. (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 
Intermediate Accounting Survey of Industrial Engineering 


For a Major in 
MARKETING 


The field of marketing is diversified in the scope of its opportunities. 
Typical of the fields in which expansion is taking place is retail merchandis- 
ing. Its major departments include store management, buying, publicity, mer- 
chandise planning, research, and personnel work. Market research will make 
increased demands upon those able to furnish management with the data 
necessary to keep abreast of marketing changes, to eliminate wasteful mar- 
keting methods, and to develop new products. The field of sales administra- 
tion requires an ever-increasing number of individuals qualified to recruit, se- 
lect, and train selling personnel. Also in this area lie the important functions 
of establishing sales territories, setting sales quotas, and sales costing. Per- 
sonal selling is a field offering many opportunities for employment. In the 
field of advertising a student may gain added proficiency by electing adver- 
tising courses taught in the Department of Journalism. 


By careful selection of electives, a student can specialize in one of the dif- 
ferent fields of marketing or gain general knowledge in anticipation of start- 
ing his own business. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 134) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Advertising 

Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 ............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 

Economics. 20322. ke ee ee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Statistical Method 

Rung lishis? 03 ee set es oe ates eee (2-0) 2 Economics: 204222 eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 

Geography 204.0 eee ae (3-0) 3 English? 2 10\c so te eer eee (2-0) 2 
Economic Geography Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physical Education 201 _....................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _...........00000...0008.. 0-2) R 

16 17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 3 
Purchasing and Control Business Cycles and Business 
of Materials Measurements 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law Business Law 
Business Administration 325 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 
Retailing Insurance 
Economics tally 2 ee (3-0) 3 Psycholory  s03 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Psychology for Technical Students 
Enclish 73 01 gos See ee ho etaaes (3-0) 3 LG CE V6 aye ee eee: Pe ee Seo Re 6 
Writing for Professional Men -_ 
LOA EO AY 8 a ie a 8 RE BS eae te oc nt 4 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 344 0.0.0.0... (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance Marketing Problems 
Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 -............. (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 445 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 436 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Research Sales Management 
| OFT Ng PU RZ TIS Ge aes 2 as ey ee (1-2) 2 Government::306.—0 = ee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men American National Government 
MleCti ve ncetkt oS Oe ee ee ee he 6 lective et fe ee oer eee ee ee 5 
iby 17 
NOTE: Six hours of electives are to be selected from the following: 
Business Administration 310 -............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 456 .............. (0-2) 1 
Credits and Collections Applied Salesmanship 
Business Administration 318 .............. (3-0) 3 Journalism 20582 eee (2-3) 3 
Wholesale Merchandising Principles of Typography 
Business Administration 446 .............. (2-0) 2 Rural Sociology 311 .............22...........2--- (3-0) 3 
Marketing Industrial Products Social Psychology 
Business Administration 447 .............. (3-0) 3 


Advertising Procedures 


For a Major in 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The curriculum in personnel administration provides training for employ- 
ment in the personnel departments of industrial concerns, public institutions, 
and governmental agencies, especially those agencies concerned with employer 


-employee relations. 


In recent years employer-employee relations have be- 


come a major problem of business and society, with the result that there is 
an increasing demand for qualified college graduates to work in this impor- 


tant field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 134) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 —............ (3-0) 
Marketing 

Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Business Administration 316 —............ (2-0) 


Office Management 


Economics? 2037-22 eee See (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Englishc203° 3. ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Psy chologyi73 03 xen: oo ree eee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Physical Education 201 ..........00............ (0-2) 


3 
4 
2 
3 
2 


ol ewe 


Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 
Insurance 

Economics’ 204%). 233 See (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Binge lishi eZ LO P crtecc tte eee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 202 .........222..0000...... (0-2) 


eo 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and Business 
Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 3 Measurements 
Business Law Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 
Bnelish 30) 22 ei a ee eee (3-0) 3 Corporation Finance 
Writing for Professional Men Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 3 
Government 306 .2....2......cccccccceeteneeeeeeees (3-0) 3 Personnel Problems of Industry 
American National Government Economics 318% 2cc.c.c rics cess (8-0) 3 
IT SCELV Gor ei reek reece 4 Economies of Labor 
— Elective. eee 6 
17 = 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 423 .............. (3-0) 3 Economics 437 ......-2..cc.cccsccsssesondesecesssecese (2-0) 2 
Personnel Policies and Techniques Government and Labor Relations 
Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 328 .................... (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Industrial Accident Prevention 
Hconomics.2 4955 eae ee (3-0) 3 Psychology 401  —..2002.2..0....ccccccteecetteeeeeecees (3-0) 3 
Economics of Collective Bargaining Industrial Psychology 
Enelish' 7403 se ae ee cae te (1-2) 2 Blective:22.2203 eee 9 
Speaking for Professional] Men — 
Journalism, (3212-2 ce (2-2) 3 17 
Industrial Journalism 
lective ee ee ee eee eesee 3 
17 


Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 436 -............ (3-0) 3 
Advertising Sales Management 

Business Administration 320 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 463 .............. (2-0) 2 
Life Insurance Employee Supervision 

Business Administration 322 .............. (3-0) 3 Economics’ 319° 32225... eee (3-0) 8 
Property Insurance Economic Development of 

Business Administration 420 —............. (3-0) 3 the United States 
Principles of Investment Industrial Education 406 ........0........... (2-0) 2 

Business Administration 433 .............. (3-0) 3 Vocational Guidance 
Business “Management Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 


Survey of Industrial Engineering 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Department of Education and Psychology offers teacher education 
programs for teaching in secondary schools leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science. The degree of Bachelor of Arts will require 
12 hours of modern language. Students desiring to teach in the public schools 
may choose to major either in the Department of Education and Psychology 
or in a subject-matter area such as biology or mathematics. 


Candidates preparing for work in the teacher education fields should se- 
lect their courses under the guidance of the departmental advisor. Students 
beginning their teacher education program after September 1, 1955, will be 
eligible to receive the provisional certificate upon completing the requirements 
for the Bachelor’s degree and being recommended by the Department to the 
Texas Education Agency. The Department of Education and Psychology also 
offers advanced undergraduate and graduate courses in preparation for cer- 
tification at the professional level as master teachers, visiting teachers, coun- 
selors, supervisors, principals, and superintendents. 


Students majoring in the Department of Education and Psychology or 
working toward the provisional or the professional certificate will be assign- 
ed an advisor who will counsel with the student during his teacher education 
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program. Majors in the Department of Education and Psychology will fol- 
low the program outlined on pages 143, 144, and 145. Students majoring in 
subject-matter departments and working toward a provisional certificate must 
meet the following minimum requirements: (1) 6 semester hours of pre-pro- 
fessional work in education and psychology, (2) 12 semester hours of pro- 
fessional work in education and psychology, (8) 6 semester hours in super- 
vised teaching, (4) 42 to 48 semester hours in teaching areas or fields of 
specialization, (5) not less than 45 semester hours of general education, and 
(6) the completion of requirements for the Bachelor’s degree. To meet the 
requirements for the professional certificate, the student must have at least 
three years of teaching experience and must have completed an approved 
program of at least 30 semester hours of graduate work beyond the Bach- 
elor’s degree requirements. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING WITH 
A MAJOR IN EDUCATION 


Pet Gers et CUCH TION eee nae eee ees era es aU ee 60 hours 
DIOIOP ICA HPOCIONCOM ere. fat Min Sees od re ey os es 6 hours 
TCO OTIC Ste eee eee ate ee eG st A A A PL 3 hours 
LID ayia Wid ae? lac 8 Se oS oat CUE US TS SRR) cee | ere 13 hours 
(Sener a Sy CUOLOO Verse ais ge ci aah tae nie ee 3 hours 
CFOVETTINIC Lame ee et oes a eg Se oes Dt es + a ee ey 6 hours 
EET Uy ee eee eee Aen EY ae ee ns oe 6 hours 
IMAUHOINDLICH NE Ane et te ete ee ae ee 6 hours 
Puy sale WCU CALON A ere en sin athe ie ate Nose 6 hours 
VELA NSoSE ETH A TE (2) gL ENE deck MS Oe AP Se eR an oe ae 8 hours 
PU rel OCT ONG Meee ere eet See eS Be gs 3 hours 


II. Plans of Specialization 


Plan 1. The student must complete at least 24 hours of concentration 
in a subject-matter area identified with a field of teaching in the secondary 
schools and a minimum of 18 semester hours in a second subject-matter area. 
Teaching areas may be selected from the following: biology, chemistry, busi- 
ness administration, economics, English, geography, government, history, 
journalism, mathematics, modern language, physics. The exact courses in- 
volved will be chosen with the guidance of the student’s advisor and the ap- 
proval of the head of the department concerned. 


Plan 2. The student may complete at least 48 hours of concentration 
in social studies or natural sciences. 


III. Pre-Professional Education.......... Petre er eh Pe dl, He aot ae 6 hours 
INTPOCUCTOrY -ducaliOlie = secs oe a 3 hours 
Bducationsieosvenolmy er ee oe se er a 3 hours 

IV roressionaly Mduca (otis st ieee none sat 8 Ox, ote. eSee hegncese tote koe 12 hours 
Secondary -NCHOOM MeL NOd ees cere eo ptiey 1.) 3 hours 
ROOlOSGENTRE RV CUOLOS Vides eae ee Yrs 3 hours 
History and Philosophy of Secondary Education......... 3 hours 
NGECONUALV SCHOOL GULTicUluMeree os ee ee 3 hours 

View Protessionalsuahoratoryetexperiences! 028-6. sn ws ee 6 hours 


Professional laboratory experiences consist of actual and direct contacts 
with youth in school, home, and community. They include observations 
made in connection with courses in psychology, instructional methods, 
and curriculum and testing. They also include participation in teaching 
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VI. 


VII. 
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activities during which the student accepts the direct responsibility for 
the success of a group of youth in a school situation. This experience 
will be given during the student’s senior year upon the completion of 
the pre-professional and professional requirements in the teacher educa- 
tion program and satisfactory progress in the plan of specialization. 
Application for enrollment in supervised teaching must be made upon 
the recommendation of the student’s advisor. 


Professional Hlectives.c ws. eee 6 hours 


The student will be required to take 6 hours of professional work in the 
field of education or psychology or the equivalent upon the recommen- 
dation and approval of the student’s advisor. These experiences will be 
directed toward meeting the need of students preparing for special areas 
of work. 


Electives 


Electives to satisfy the requirements of a teacher education program to 
make a total of 137 semester hours. These hours will be chosen with 
the consent of the advisor. 


Curriculum in 
EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology 101) 2-3) 3 Biology107 (eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry:2:10 1p i ee -3) 4 Chemistry: 102° 22.23.22) See (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Briglish 103 5 en tees eae eee se (3-0) 3 English= 104: =" 22°32 ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History 105 .0............... WN Bre 2 ee aa (3-0) 3 History -106 5.05.2). 2 ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 102) 20.0... eeeceeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Mathematics (103) 2.0.2.3 ee 3-0) 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Or 
Physical Education 101 ............0000........ (0-2) R Mathematics 110 .22.6.-5.0322 2 (3-0) 3 
— Survey Course in Mathematics 
17 Military or Air Science .............0.......--. (0-3) 1 
Elective: 23 ee eee 1 
Physical Education 102 .........00000.00000.... (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Education 12 [ect eee ee (3-0) 3 Economies | 203 02:23... Se (3-0) 3 
An Introduction to Education Principles of Economics 
English 203255 e oi aa. as ee eee (2-0) English (elective)  -.................0002222-------- (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Or Psycholory..3014] eee (3-0) 3 
English’ 21005. et ee ee (2-0) 2 Educational Psychology 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Electives 26 2 ee ee eee 7 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
Psy cholory 2207-930 2s ea Cee et (3-0) 3 —_ 
General Psychology 17 
Electives Wee ee eee a 8 
Physical Education 201 .............0000....... (0-2) R 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
WGUCH UOT a. oe Lc te rene (3-0) 3 Government, 3c. ob otcorecr ate es eeseee (3-0) 3 
Secondary School Methods State and Local Government 
Covernments c0Gu eee (3-0) 3 Psvy.chologyuecd ae ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Psychology of Adolescence 
Physical Education 213 ................---.---- (3-0) 3 Rural Sociology 206 ...........................0. (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Health and Social Institutions and Processes 
Physical Education SLeCEL Veen ee ee ens en 9 
12} Yn bg Se oe eee ey ee oe 4) — 
— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Education 2.421 > 220 eo aerate (3-0) 3 Education’ .42 dis er ee eee (2212 a6 
History and Philosophy Supervised Student Teaching 
of Education Education (elective) ..................000000------ 3 
Bo Cation 444 aiece cr cesrecaesesasencaors (3-0) 3 EPngelishe403e 2 ee ee (1=2) gee 
Secondary School Curriculum Speaking for Professional Men 
Education (elective)  .................--00:ee-++- 3 Blectivere ee ee es 3 
Health Education 415. ................--..------ (3-0) 3 = 
Secondary School Health Education 14 
1 DUELS hf ee ee eh pee Ee en Soir eer 6 


NOTES: 1. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, depending 
upon the student’s capabilities in mathematics. Mathematics 101 does not carry 
degree credit. 


2. With the consent of the student’s advisor, the following substitutions may be made 
in the program outlined above: 


(1) Biological Sciences. A minimum of 6 hours of biological science is required. 
For Biology 101 and 107, students may substitute Biology 115 (3-3) and Biology 
380 (2-0) or Biology 337 (2-0). 


(2) Physical Science. A minimum of 8 hours of physical science is required. 
For Chemistry 101 and 102, students may substitute Physics 201 (8-8) and 202 
(3-3), or select 8 hours from these courses: Chemistry 106 (3-3), Physics 211 
(8-3), Geology 205 (8-3), and Geography 203 (38-3). 


8. The English elective in the sophomore year should be chosen from literature 
courses. Students planning to teach English in the secondary schools may substi- 
tute for English 203 or 210 a 3-hour English course chosen with the consent of 
the advisor. If a student writes unsatisfactorily, he may be required to take an 
additional course in writing, such as English 301. 


4. In choosing electives, the student should keep in mind the requirements of his 
subject-matter area of teaching specialization. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Health and Physical Education offers a major for 
the student interested in a career as a: (1) physical education teacher in 
secondary or elementary schools; (2) athletic coach of an interschool sport; 
(3) athletic trainer; or (4) corrective therapist. The Bachelor’s degree is 
granted students who complete the prescribed program of studies in pro- 
fessional education, physical education, and general education, and establish 
a teaching minor in one of the usual secondary school subject matter fields. 
The choice of a teaching minor may be made only with the approval of the 
Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education. 


Upon completion of the prescribed curriculum and recommendation to the 
Texas Education Agency, the student will be eligible for (1) the All-Grade 
Level Certificate in Health and Physical Education and (2) Secondary School 
Certificate. 


Corrective Therapy 


This program is offered in cooperation with the Veterans Administration 
to prepare specialists in rehabilitation through corrective therapy. This pro- 
gram includes a six-week clinical training period at the Veterans Adminis- 
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tration Hospital in Houston. Graduates of this program may be employed by 
the Veterans Administration, private hospitals, or other organizations con- 


cerned with physical rehabilitation. 


Curriculum in 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology L01s = 66 ee ee eee eee (2-3) 3 Biology: 107) 3:3). 23228. 2 eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Bn elish 1032 eee ae ee (3-0) 3 Education. 121-).....552 Se eee (3-0)23 
Composition and Rhetoric An Introduction to Education 
Historye LOD See oe a eer es (3-0) 3 English’ 10402220 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102152 2 eee (3-0) 3 History -.106 2... 53 Le eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Rural Sociology 205) 3. .0...2..-.22.45...5 (3-0) 3 Science? © ..3e ees s Perens RS Neck FS (3-3) 4 
Principles of Sociology Electives:.c.2508n ne eee 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 .......00000............ (0-2) R 
16 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bioglowyee219 Foner reteo se ee neo (2-3) 3 Biology 220.5). 32 eee (2-3) 523 
Mammalian Anatomy Physiology and Hygiene 
Bioloeys 225s eee yee een cee as (2-0) 2 Economics 203) 2.2 eee (3-0) 3 
Personal and Public Health Principles of Economics 
BOF Fd BE=3 WRAL SRR ae a oe en Pe as ae (2-0) 2 English 2210 eee i ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Government oS0G. occ ecco ccer ee (3-0) 3 Government (307) 23. 2 eee (3=0) 93 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-3) 1 Health Education 216 .....000002000000...... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 211 ........................ (1-3) 2 First Aid 
Physical Education Activities Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3)5-1 
Physical Education 213 ...................000 (3-0) 3 Physical Education 317 ..............22....... (i h-B Sy seo: 
Introduction to Health and Coaching of Football 
Physical Education Physical Education 325 _.........0000000..... (2-0) 
Physical Education 221 ........................ (2-0) 2 Outdoor Activities 
Safety Education Physical Education 202 ..........0000000....... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Dae: 
— 17 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Health Education 415 .....................000.. (3-0) 3 Health Education 218 _.....000000000000.... (123)? 
Secondary School Health Education Athletic Injuries 
Physical Education 316 .....................-.. (3-0) 3 Health Education 421 W000... (3-0) 3 
Secondary School Physical Education Elementary School Health Education 
Physical Education 427 ...............2..--..: (3-0) 3 Physical Education 315 —_..............0000.... (3-0) 3 
Remedial Exercises Elementary School Physical Education 
Psychology. 301. 22200). 2 tne (3-0) 3 Psychology 3070 20 eu ae ee (3-0).°3 
Educational Psychology ' Child Growth and Development 
lective ce et Se ee eee ee 6 Elective... 22 ee 6 
18 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Education (elective)? ........00.......000.0. (3-0) 3 Physical Education 423 —...........000....... (3-0) 3 
Enelish. 403450222 eens (1-2) 2 Administration of Health 
Speaking for Professional Men and Physical Education 
Psychology 323° .2.20.22..053 Rte (3-0) 3 Physical Education 425 -........0..00000....... (3-0) 3 
Psychology of Adolescence Tests and Measurements 
Hlective =i) Soe ee ee ee 10 Physical Education 450 ..........0........... (2-12) 6 
— Directed Teaching 
18 Electives 22222330 Se eee 3 
15 


NOTES: !. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, depending 
upon the student’s capabilities in mathematics. Mathematics 101 does not carry 


degree credit. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


2. Students may select any one of the following: 


Geology 205, Physics 211. 


8. Electives in Education may be chosen from any one of the following: 


421, 427, 437. 


4. History 325, 326 may be substituted for History 105, 106. 


SCIENCE 
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Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 


Education 


Science programs in the School of Arts and Sciences are administered by 
the following departments: Biology, Chemistry, Oceanography and Meteorol- 


ogy, and Physics. 


The several curricula in science are planned for those students whose in- 
terests and abilities lie in the direction of seeking scientific truths and rela- 
tions previously unknown or not understood in the world about us and of 
bringing these truths to bear on problems affecting the well-being of man- 
kind. Because many students do not discover the nature of their interests or 
abilities until they have followed a curriculum in agriculture or engineering 
for a year or more, the curricula in science are so arranged that a student 
may change to science with a minimum of loss in semester hour credit. 


The curricula are designed to serve the following purposes: 


1. To prepare students for research in basic science, usually after further 
study at the graduate level. 


2. To prepare teachers of science in secondary schools and other insti- 


tutions of learning. 


3. To provide the necessary undergraduate foundation for students plan- 
ning to study medicine or kindred fields. 


4. To afford a broad scientific training for students who desire it before 
entering some field of applied science in industry or government serv- 


ice. 


Curricula in 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(For Majors in Botany, Entomology, Microbiology, and Zoology) 


First Semester Credit 
Biology 1072... ee eee 2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 101.7 3... ee eee eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 
nels 1035 ee eck. eee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mistory? 105) 222s eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 
Mathematics e102 5. 25.2 ee eee (3-0) 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R 
Lz 


Second Semester 
Biology? 108 72.2 ae eee ee (2-3) 
Invertebrate Zoology 


Chemistrys; 102) eee eS (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

rie lish os Od ee ee ek eee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

ISL OT Veet OG geen eee ers os (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 103 7 ee ee. (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Bléctivetet. 422 2S he Ase 

Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) 


NOTE: Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, according 


the capabilities of the student. 


Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit. 
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For a Major in 
BOTANY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 147) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology 2101-2 ee eee (2-3) 3 Biology 102° 222222522 eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistry 731672280 eee (2-6) 4 Biology) 327) -:2.2.5..2.:.2s. ee eee (2-3) 
Quantitative Analysis Fundamental Plant Morphology 
English. 203.2335 30 2 one ee eee (2-0) 2 Chemistry::317 22222 423 2-6) 4 
Introduction to Literature Quantitative Analysis 
Mathematics 104 .....2:..0.00...cccccecsesccccceees (3-0) 3 English: 210 322220. See (2=0):— 2 
Analytic Geometry Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics 200i ee ae eer (3-3) 4 Physics °202 vssanee 2 ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ............0000........ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 -.......0...0000....... (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
LES CH iy ged LT Hata ee a ee ees ae (2-4) 3 Chemistry.” 228 2) 2. eee (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 1227p ee eaters enn cones (3-3) 4 Genetics $301- cs... ca eee (3-2) 4 
Organic Chemistry Genetics 
Georraphy 203 ei accor ce (3-3) 4 Modern Language ............0..........0c0c02e2-e- (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography French or German 
Modern=Wancuaver ee (3-0) 3 Plant Physiology and 
French or German Pathology. (313° 235.23. = eee (223). 23 
Bilectiv.esse ta cent eee ees et tee 3 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
— Elective: 2.220 22 ae eee 3 
17 Es 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biolowy. 153 ye ee ere. eee (2-3) 3 Biology..482. 20 eee (1-0) 1 
Plant Anatomy Seminar in Biology 
Biology 24812 ee ee (1-0) 1 Biology (Botany elective) .................... 3 
Seminar in Biology Enelish'403)> 20... 28558) ee eee (1-2) 2 
Economits: 2035 eee ee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Principles of Economics Genetics, 406 (20.5 2 eee eee (2-3) 3 
Government 306 00....2...2222..22.cccccccseeeeeee (3-0) 3 Biometry—Experimental Technique 
American National Government Modern Language ....................-----0000---- (3-0) 3 
Modern Language ..............-.....00-.---2e00--+- (3-0) 3 French or German 
French or German Electives. 2:2 3 ee eee 5 
Bile c tive ee a ates 4 — 
— 17 
17 
For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 147) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolory.-l0li cee ee eee (Z=a) io Biology 5206). ee (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 
Binglish #212 ee Oe Sees eee (3-0) 3 Economics -'2039243¢.. 3 eee eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Principles of Economics 
Entomology 201  00.........c.c.ceeteeeeeeee eee (2-2) 3 English’ 231 or.2327 2 ee (3-0) 3 
General Entomology Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...............00...... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? .............0220....202222.---- (3-0) 3 Modern” Lansuage!= 222] (3-0) 3 
Physics: 20): cc te ee (3-3) 4 PHY sics:22.02)7 22s. ee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 -...0000000000...00..... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........00..0000........ (0-2) R 
17 17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 622 Tig ee ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry, 228. (223225 ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Entomology” 301° see he eee (2-3) 3 Binglish 730 be ee eee (3-0) 3 
Systematic Entomology Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology 2305 222.202 ee (2-3) 3 Pntomologyie 302 et 6 eee. nes (2-3) 3 
Insect Morphology Systematic Entomology 
Moderns Lamzuad eee pce te ctecccene cacetszs- (3-0) 3 Entomology = 306 ee (2-3) es 
CCE Vee ae ER nec a pte ecndic 3 Insect Physiology 
= Moderns Langcuare: 223. (3-0) 3 
16 EL ectiy Gnete ere en ee ee 2 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
J OFT eed Pred hat UB eo ee ee a els ae (1-2) 2 Britomolor ye 402 meer ae cree (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Agricultural Pests 
ENLOMOlOg ya 4 OU eee 2-3) 8 Entomol og ya 4 24 re terees eee eee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Insect Control Insect Ecology 
Datos nya. ZUR ie ee (2-3) 83 Genetics +3 Ore eect ceases reaseecce ccs (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Government &.306 pe Ac-csccsccceoes eeseewensee cee (3-0) 3 
Pathologyi-3 OU ee ie ese stoeacees (2-3) 3 American National Government 
Plant Pathology Electives = ee ee ee 4 
Blectiverns 26 ee Ba ot A 6 = 
= 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. See ‘‘The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 125. 
2. Science electives should usually be selected from the following courses: 
Biologwy lO 2a ee! (2-3) 3 Biolowy=436 Pe eaten teat as (3-3) 4 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants Animal Parasitology 
Biologyae lia ee ee (2-4) 3 Genetics 4 0G ins fei eres ee (2-3) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Biometry—Experimental Technique 
Biology #218 we ee saison (2-4) 3 Plant Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Patnolory eo lS ea eee ceceecc ee occce est eee (2-3) 3 
Biology 433 ee ee es ee ee (3-3) 4 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
General Physiology Wildlife Management 401 .................. =o nS 
Biolog ye.4 3 hap ee ee ee (3-3) 4 General Mammalogy 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 
For a Major in 
MICROBIOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 147) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology, 101) 84 22k eee ee (2-3) 3 Biolosyei2 0 Gre ee ee es Ae (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry <0 16. 4850225. eee (2-6) 4 Chemistry. 22 te a ee (3-3) 4 
Quantitative Analysis Organic Chemistry 
Bnelishe210 2 eee (2-0) 2 Economics 3203 4 ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Principles of Economics 
Mathematics 10492..." 2 Rees (3-0) 3 Bnelish 23) ori 282-36 ee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physica > 20 Mig rat) sn ease (3-3) 4 PR ysicse2 029 ee ae ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ............0.0......... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ...........0............ (0-2) R 
17 18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology (Microbiology elective)! ........ Biology (Microbiology elective)! ....... 4 
Chemistry-?228" <...22)- See eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry::.317 2.2242 2235S (2-6) 4 
Organic Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 
Government 306 000.2.....2.... ee eeee eee eee (3-0) 3 Liberal Arts? “).$. 2. eee eee 3 
American National Government Modern Language ..................---------.0----- (3-0) 3 
Modern Language ..................-222.....-2----- (3-0) 3 French, German, or Russian 
French, German, or Russian Blectivesinc. inh 3 Ree 3 
Electivesc®.. 2.223 eee 3 — 
— 17 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 ........ (3-6) 5 Biology’ 482::...25. 3.33 eee (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Seminar in Biology 
BiologsyivAS lee eh eee (1-0) 1 Biology (Microbiology elective)! ........ 4 
Seminar in Biology English: 4030030) 2 no eee (1-2) 2 
Biology (Microbiology elective)?! ........ 4 Speaking for Professional Men 
Modern Language .....................c0.0:ce00-0e- (3-0) 3 Genetics: 3010.20 es ee eee (3-2) 4 
French, German, or Russian Genetics 
lective. ae ee ee el 3 Modern Language ...............0....22.222------ ..(3-0) 3 
— French, German, or Russian 
16 Bléctivels ee eee 3 
17, 
NOTES: 1. Microbiology electives may be satisfied by Biochemistry and Nutrition 430; Biology 


327, 358, 4838, 438, 457, 608, 630, 647; Dairy Science 320, 326; Genetics 406; Plant 


Physiology and Pathology 314. 
student’s advisor. 


2. Liberal Arts elective may be satisfied by Liberal Arts 301, 304, or 201 and 311. 


For a Major in 
ZOOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 147) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biology 10) 2 Ree ee es ee ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Biology e217 2 ee ee (2-4) 3 


Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates 


Boniglish 212) sr oe. ieee ee eens (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare 
Military or Air Science ................0....... (0-3) 1 
Modern Language? .................-.-222-0-.---+- (3-0) 3 
Physics C2016 = See ie ea ee ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ...........0............ (0-2) R 
17 


Biology ::206: :2. ee eee (2-4) 
Introductory Microbiology 
Biology. 22183 a Se eee (2-4) 


Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates 


Enelish) 231) or) 2020 2. eee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Modern Language! .............--...2.2.-.0000---- (3-0) 

Physics 202 sc 235 a err eee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Biology (Zoology elective) .................. 3 
Chemistry 2274 ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
Genetics. 301 ieee eee es (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Modern Language?! ..........20......2002202--0---- (3-0) 3 
Bileetive: ee die See ae eae 3 
17 


Biology (Zoology elective) .................... 

Chemistry.) 2280 eee (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Government. .306. 02. ini ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Modern Language? .................2.222.-ese0e00- (3-0) 

Blectivesrir se ae a eee eee 


Selections should be made with the aid of the 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SENIOR YEAR 


Biolowy 1481 = 2-4 eee na (1-0) 
Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Zoology elective) 
Economics 203 

Principles of Economics 
BT SSE AOS ee ee ee ee Bee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Electivete- 34555 See ee eS. 


NOTES: 1. 


161 

Second Semester Credit 

Biology 482 ......... = Se orsc ce. (L-D WIEE 
Seminar in Biology — 

Biology (Zoology elective) .................. 4 

BOlGCEIV Eee irk = Serle ted ee eS 12 

17 


See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement’’, page 125. 


2. The elective hours in Zoology must include 12 hours chosen’ from the following 


courses: 


Biology 3438, 344, 422, 433, 434, 435, 436. 


3. Elective hours and the remaining hours required for the major should be selected 


from the following: 


*Architecture 205 .......-.......0.ccccccc lc cee (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Architectures 2062 cscs ees (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

+ Chemistrygc0 1 Gage te (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

Chemis 68929 os 42 ce eee riconcceeecs (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 406 .......................... (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

Entomology 201g ee es (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Eiritom olor yn 20 8 pleco oe trate sete cceesncenze (2-3) 
Veterinary Entomology 

Entomology ¢30¥20 2c. (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

Fintomology {S02 0st assests cesses (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

Entomology .305 2022-23502. oc... (2-3) 
Insect Morphology 

Entomology. °306> (2-3) 


Insect Physiology 


ono wo Woe BO woewe wen >» -» HD WwW 


Genetics) 3044) ..5 3 (3-2) 
Plant Breeding 

Genetics £306 422.202. 3 (2-2) 
Animal Breeding 

Genetics e406 22. ee eee (2-3) 
Se ee cores Technique 

Geology 205 .......... sf i ARs (8-5) 
Elementary Geology 

Wildlife Management 201 _................ (3-0) 
Wildlife Conservation 
and Management 

Wildlife Management 311 .................. (2-3) 
Ichthyology 

Wildlife Management 315 .................. (2-2) 
Herpetology 

Wildlife Management 401 ~................ (2-2) 
General Mammalogy 

Wildlife Management 402 ................. (2=2)) 
General Ornithology 

Wildlife Management 403 __............... (2-3) 


Animal Ecology 


Studies Preparatory to 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND RELATED FIELDS 
Premedical and Predental Program 


mem © jG 


oo 


Students planning to enter a school of medicine or dentistry without first 
taking a college degree should matriculate in the curriculum in science and 


take the following program: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology 107 ....... 
Vertebrate Zoology _ 


sivactcabenseeneicd, (220) 


Ghemistry “100 22 2 eee .. (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Ferre lish S21 OS eee ee oes occ reeteceeeee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Historyvsel 05. :.:ifosc2 2 hee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics: 102 -..:.:.2242.2,2. (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 42.22. (0-2) 


*Strongly recommended for all zoology majors. 


ES ii tdi cs aes 4h cei a 


Biology 108 .......... Boe dea (2-3) 
Invertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 102 wee ae. eae (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Englishes 004 pe 2 Oe er eee 2 (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History 069600 ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 103 .0......0..........ceeeeeeeeeeeee ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 

Bilectivesc. sea EE ee 

Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) 


Bete pt me 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology 21724) 2 a ee (2-4) 3 Biology. <218 22.23.32 See (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates of Vertebrates 
Chemistry, 227.2220 ee ee (3-3) 4 Cheniistry...228. =... i=25:223.. =e (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
English 212 2-23 eer ee cerccce tees (3-0) 3 English#231 cor 232) 2 (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature , 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language .............0.22....ececeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Modern Language ..............22....2..2--2-002-0 (3-0) 3 
Physics 200° 3.2. eee (3-3) 4 Physics 20220) a eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _...................... (0-2) R 
18 18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Biology (elective) ..................scsscceeeeeeeees 3 Biology (elective) .....................2....-.2----- 3 

Chemistry 23160 02 eee (2-6) 4 Chemistry> 342. ..0.25..22.25.3322223 (3-3) 4 
Quantitative Analysis Physical Chemistry 

Economics 203. .2..2.5.cn ence (3-0) 3 English 403-2. 353.3 S eeeee (1-2) 2 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 

Government 306 -2...........ceeccccccccccccseeceees (3-0) 3 Government 307  .....0...22...22.2...c.eeeeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 

Modern Language ..................-.c.-ccseseeeeee (3-0) 3 Modern Language ...........................--..--- (3-0) 3 

Psy. chologys 207) 2 sce: noe ote (3-0) 3 Elective: 28S eee 4 
General Psychology — 


NOTES: 1. Most students admitted to medical and dental schools in the United States have 
three or more years of pre-professional training. A large proportion hold college 
degrees. It is therefore recommended that students preparing to enter medical or 
dental schools plan to complete at least the foregoing three-year program. 


2. Four years of college work with the receipt of the baccalaureate degree is the 
preferred preparation for medical and dental schouls. Majors may be obtained in 
zoology (see page 150) or chemistry (see page 153), and also in physics, micro- 
biology, history, English, and other subjects so long as the requirements for en- 
trance to the professional school are satisfied. 


3. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Science degree from the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year premedical curricu- 
lum here and at least one year at a Class A medical school or dental school, with 
a minimum of 137 acceptable semester hours, subject to the usual grade point 
requirement. 


4. Since courses in literature, language, histery, and social sciences are not offered 
in medical or dental schools, leaders in medical education urge prospective medical 
and dental students to include much of such work in their preprofessional educa- 
tion. Some electives for the junior and senior years in line with this reeommenda- 


tion are: 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Liberal2 Arts° 30) ==. es ee ee (3-0) 3 
Business Law Introduction to Philosophy zi 

English): 203: ore ee ni ee ee eee (2-0) 2 Liberal -Arts: 304.25. eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Philosophies of Life 

Enehishit2l0) 2h i242 ee eee (2-0) 2 Rural Sociology 205 .00........00000000000.02...... (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Principles of Sociology 

Pnclishsis 71 ee ee ee Bae cee eee (3-0) 3 


Great Books 
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Electives available in the sciences related to medicine are: 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 ........ (3-3) 4 Biology. 436 #2 ee (3-3). 4 
Introductory Biochemistry Animal Parasitology 
Biology. 20612. ee ee eee. (2-4) 3 Biology 4579. ee ee ee eee (2-6) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Bacterial Ecology 
Biolory 34300 33 26 ee ee ee (2-3) 3 Biology. 481s eee ee (1-0) 1 
Histology Seminar in Biology 
Biology 34450 Aas (2-3) 3 Biology 7482 -e eer er 2 ee een (1-0) 1 
Embryology Seminar in Biology 
Bigloey 5422 bse ooincst ee eee (1-6) 3 Chemistry 317 fee eee (2-6) 4 
Microtechnique Quantitative Analysis 
Biolosy 433 en soe See ee (3-3) 4 Civil Engineering 406 ...............00.0000.... (3-0) 3 
General Physiology Sanitation and Public Health 
Biologyn 1349 ee ee ee ee (2-3) 3 Geneticss 301 Rie eee es ae ee (3-2) 4 
Circulatory and Nerve Physiology Genetics 
Biology 4 35s ee ee (3-3) 4 PNY sics =o 1 0 Meee eee eee (2-2) 3 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology Applications of Modern Physics 
Curricula in 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
(For Majors in Chemistry, Meteorclogy, and Physics) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry a1 01 gets (3-3) 4 Chemistry L022 eee ee ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English.) 103 pics see ea en cece (3-0) 3 Bm Liskeh 104 gee ee, ec eee  e e e (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History #1059 ek eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 120000: ..2 cee (5-0) 5 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics 102022). sec esteeeee tenes (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Algebra Physics 2.1 Sie ee ee ae (3-3) 4 
Mathematics) 03sec. sre eccsecctenc oe csensewss (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 — 
Physical Education 101 ................00...... (0-2) R 17 
bie 
For a Major in 
CHEMISTRY 
For classes graduating in 1962-63 and thereafter 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolog yells 4 Se eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry e220 8 ee ee (3-3) 4 
Survey of Biology Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 226 2 ee eee (2-0) 2 Enavlishe 210s See ee ere (2-0) 2 
Chemical Calculations Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Chemistrys.220° bt oe eee (3-3) 4 History ss 106.520 -o ee ee ae (3-0) 3 
Organic Chemistry History of the United States 
Mathematics4210 222202 = ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 2307 eee! eee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus Caleulus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
PhYSsics*.21 Sere ee ee eee (3-3) 4 IPHySsies eo 20 yer ee ey BOE (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 17 


154 


First Semester 
Chemistry:-316°3.223 eee 
Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry 323 
Physical Chemistry 
Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 
Modern Language?! 
French or German 
Belective st Pe see ee 


wenn cece ewes ne ceccorsccrccccces 


CHEMmIStry 3447 Foe eee 
Qualitative Organic Analysis 
Chemistry 461 
Physical Chemistry 

Chemistry 3462 Be ae ees 
Inorganic Chemistry 

English 301 
Writing for Professional Men 

Modern Language? .................cc0csccees- 
French or German 

ETS CUNY Care ee seek ct tcesentenceatiaee 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


SENIOR YEAR 


4 


oo | 
oo te eo ce es 3 


For the class graduating in 1961-62 


Chemistry 22 7s eee aes 
Organic Chemistry 

Chemistry.) 32335 re es 
Physical Chemistry 

Economics #203 %ikc..ccc ser eee 
Principles of Economics 

Modern Language?! 
French or German 

Elective 2.24 2 ee eee eee 


Chemistry 447) 22 eee 
Qualitative Organic Analysis 
Chemistry /4615-2.32.0 ee 

Physical Chemistry 
Chemistry 46228: 829 ae 
Inorganic Chemistry 
Engvlishssol es ee ee eee 
Writing for Professional Men 
Modern Language? .................ccccccceee eee 
French or German 
Bleetive 2 J. See ea etaty i re 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SENIOR YEAR 


4 


wo wo w 


to 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry: 317°>22 232... eee (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry “324)) (2::3..3.-3 eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Chemistry. 380 \..-.20225522 eee (1-0) 1 
Chemical Bibliography 
English ’'203:/22:0 22... See (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Modern Language? ................0000..-0------- (3-0) 3 
French or German 
Elective:2... 3 ee eee 3 
17 
Chemistry 463 ° 200k eee (2-3) 3 
Inorganic Chemistry 
Chemistry. 481y.0232..-3 ee ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Government’: 306 | .s..422......c2. oe (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Modern Language!  .....................02.0000---- 3-0) 3 
French or German 
Blective: 22225: 5.5i..22). See eee 6 
16 
Chemistry (2280 2.20525. eS eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry $240.2 230 ee eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Chemistry 380 occ... 03 oe eee (1-0) 1 
Chemical Bibliography 
Modern Language? ....000.0000.0......ceeee eee. (3-0) 3 
French or German 
Blectives 22 ee eee 5 
17 
Chemistry 4636: aa eee (2-3) 3 
Inorganic Chemistry 
Chemistry: ‘481-25 62 ee eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Gevernment “306: 9 ke ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Modern: Language! © 2.22). es (3-0) 32 
French or German 
Elective:s2253 6 Sets See ee eee uf 
17 
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For the class graduating in 1960-61 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry.9 400 5 eee (PESPD &° Chemistry 463 0c ct eee eee ree (2=3)is $3 
Instrumental Methods of Analysis Inorganic Chemistry 
CB Co rithfaa ae CPE bts ate rk oe ee (3-0) 3 Chemistry.: 480 eee ee eee: (1-0) 1 
Physical Chemistry Seminar 
@lremtistry 4 G2 tse eee dace cn nt cece (3-0) 3 BCOMOMICS 203 estes oan nie reese (3-0) 3 
Inorganic Chemistry Principles of Economics 
DONT g Pied ees hed Se as So ie a ee a ae ee (3-0) 3 eng lish 40 1 ee eee (0-2) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Public Speaking 
Modern Language!  .......2....c0.:...s.cccscnese (3-0) 3 Modern Language}? ....................222----0---- (3-0) 3 
French or German French or German 
1 a a moe ace ee ee 3 Wile@Ctl vere Bie ten ce ee, 5 
18 16 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 125. 


2. A program combining the basic requirements for a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Chemistry with premedical requirements is available. Students completing this 
four-year program will receive a degree certified by the American Chemical So- 
ciety and at the same time satisfy all the premedical requirements. Mimeographed 
copies of this program are available at the Department of Chemistry and from 
the Chairman of the College Premedical Committee in the Department of Biology. 


For a Major in 
METEOROLOGY 


Meteorology is the science of the atmosphere and all its phenomena. One 
of the broad fields of geophysics, it is concerned with physical states and 
processes within the atmosphere and at the earth’s surface. The objective of 
meteorology is to determine the natural and physical controls of the atmos- 
pate and to apply this knowledge in various ways benefiting life and human 
endeavor. 


Weather and climate through the ages have shaped the physical and bio- 
logical features of the earth and have guided the course of human activities. 
However, it is only through quite recent developments in technology commun- 
ications, and transportation that sufficient information has been obtained 
about the atmosphere to enable meteorology to emerge as a separate college 
study. While satisfying public interest in the weather has been the major 
object in meteorology, the last few years have witnessed rapidly expanding 
applications in agriculture, engineering, industry, business, commerce, and 
national defense. 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 153) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


English! 203 © <.25..40c coisas eee (2-0) 2 Bidlogy 330 ees ee eee eet eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Life Science 
History 10 Ge 25.002 cit 2... clade eee (3-0) 3 Economics 2203 0... cacti (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Principles of Economics 
Mathematics) 21042 2220.0 eee (3-0) 3 Bernielish? 21 Olea: eerste ese (2-0) 2 
Calculus Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Mathematics#307 3 tee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Modern Language ..............0c.ccsessccsssecennes (3-0) 3 Caleulus 
Phy sicsi,.219 yen oes eee eee eee (3-3) 4 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Tangudtgey 2. 2k eo... ccschavccnasett (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physics#22 0 cere ee ee ee Lee Le (3-3) 4 
Blective 22i22 ee ees eee 1 Modern Physics 
—_ Physical Education 202 .........0000.......... (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 

Biology {337.50 eee (2-0) 2 Government 306  .2.......ceceell elle cece cece eeeeee (3-0) 3 
Organic Evolution American National Government 

Mathematics 308  ..c......c..cccccccccecesscesccccces (3-0) 3 Meteorology 318 |i... eee (1-3) 2 
Differential Equations Meteorological Instruments, 

Meteorolory ~317> 22n3 kew.- sce (2-3) 3 Observations, and Communications 
Meteorological] Instruments, Meteorology 326... ane (2-0) 2 
Observations, and Communications Regional Climatology 

Meteorology ©$325) 32.4222 (3-0) 3 Meteorology 336  .2................cececeecceeeceeees (3-3) 4 
Physical Climatology Atmospheric Motions 

Meteorology (335-23. cn ioe teste (3-0) 3 Technical Elective .............................---- 3 
Atmospheries Statics and Elective. 22450. 630 2 eee 3 
Thermodynamics = 

Blectiver ses ee eee een 3 17 

17 


SENIOR YEAR 


EBriglish. 801); (oe) Gone eae (3-0) 3 Eniglish. 403: 2.22.56 2 eee eee (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Mathematics 414 oo... eecccl tle teceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Meteorology 458 wo... lescceccceeeeceeeee (1-12) 5 
Mathematical Statistics Weather Analysis 
Meteorology 445 oou...c.c.cceeeeecccececcocecceeeee (3-0) 3 Oceanography 401 -20........00.0.cccccccceeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 
Atmospheric Physical Processes Introduction to Oceanography 
Meteorology 457 .0...............ssssesceeseeeeees (1-12) 5 Technical Elective  ........................-2se00000+ 4 
Fundamentals of Weather Analysis Elective) :. c.csc..c00scacs ee 3 
Blective: 2S re eee Pe ee ee 3 — 
— 17 
17 
Technical Electives for 
METEOROLOGY 
Geography 2203 rie ee eae cece cncee (3-3) 4 Nuclear Engineering 401 .................... (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography Nuclear Engineering 
Geophysics) 4463.8 02 Ge ee (3-0) 3 Physics: 317.2. ee ee (4-0) 4 
Physics of the Earth Celestial Mechanics 
Industrial Engineering 458 ................ (3-2) 4 Physics: 405 23.2 eee (3-0) 3 
Programming of Digital Computers Physical Mechanics 
Mathematics 405  ..2....2....-...cccccccccc cee (3-0) 3 Physics 418) 2.2.-85222 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Vector Analysis Theoretical Physics 
Mathematics 417 .................c1 ee ecceeseeenes (3-3) 4 
Numerical Analysis 
For the class graduating in 1961 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 30120 3 ee eee (3-0) 3 English.408 3233 eee (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Meteorology 445 .....c.c......scscesssecssssescecee (3-0) 3 Government . 306% 2.....i2 55... cee (3-0) 3 
Atmospheric Physical Processes American National Government 
Meteorology 457 .......----cccccccscecssseceeenee (1-12) 5 Meteorology 458 ..........---ecccceeeeeceeeeeeee (1-12) 5 
Fundamentals of Weather Analysis Weather Analysis 
Oceanography 401 -...000.....eccc eee (3-0) 3 Elective.2.. 3233. eee 7 
Introduction to Oceanography — 
lective. ck Fe en ee eee ee 3 17 
17 
OCEANOGRAPHY 


Oceanography is the study of the oceans and their boundaries. It is 
based upon the unity of the sciences of the sea. Effective study of the sub- 
ject requires thorough previous training in one of the pertinent basic sciences 
such as biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and physics, 
or in engineering. Therefore, much of the work in oceanography is conduc- 
ted at the graduate level, and the undergraduate program of students who 
wish to study oceanography must be planned to satisfy certain prerequisite 
requirements. It is suggested that such students consult regularly during 
their undergraduate years with the oceanography staff. 
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Five options, the biological, chemical, geological, physical, and meteoro- 
logical with their corresponding engineering phases, are offered. The options 
require different undergraduate programs. These programs are taken in 
other departments except in the case of meteorological oceanography, where 
a complete undergraduate program in meteorology is offered in the Ocean- 
ography and Meteorology Department. 


In the graduate program there are curricula leading to the Master of Sci- 
ence and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in each of the five options in ocean- 
ography. Specific prerequisite requirements are set up for each curriculum. 
In general, these consist of the courses normally required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in one of the basic fields listed above and some course 
work in each of the other fields. 


Oceanography may be utilized in solving certain problems arising in fish- 
eries work, offshore oil and gas operations, navigation, prevention of beach 
erosion, weather forecasting, recreation, extraction of raw materials from the 
sea, marine construction, coastal sanitation, military operations, fresh water 
supply, and many other activities. It requires broad interests, numerous 
skills, a real liking for the sea, and an adaptability to shipboard life. 


For a Major in 
PHYSICS 


Physics is the science of energy and the interaction of energy and matter. 
Some physicists are primarily concerned with the discovery and investigation 
of effects and relations in the physical universe previously unknown or not 
understood. Others, known as applied physicists, are interested in bringing 
to the solution of industrial and technical problems, physical effects not prev- 
iously so applied. When new and better ways are required to obtain and 
transmit energy or to alter the configuration or constitution of matter, phys- 
icists are of service. 


Many branches of industry are seeking applied physicists with all levels 
of professional training from the Bachelor’s to the Doctor’s degree. Indus- 
trial and government-operated research laboratories and colleges and univer- 
sites are seeking investigators of new physical truths and relations, with pro- 
fessional training beyond the Bachelor’s degree. College graduates in physics 
are far short of the number needed. 

The undergraduate curriculum in physics offers a thorough coverage of 
the phenomena of classical, atomic, and nuclear physics, while developing the 
student’s mathematical tools to the point where he can deal resourcefully and 
constructively with these phenomena. It also provides a grounding in related 
sciences, linguistic techniques, and general education. Elective time permits 
further broadening of the student’s education or a degree of concentration in 
some phases of engineering. 


For classes entering in September 1958 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 153) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biolory Pl15e. ees. Bee ee (3-3) 4 English’ s21 Of Sts) eee Ae oe (2-0) 
Survey of Biology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Borie lis tie 2 OS jee eos oe on ce eae (2-0) 2 Historya 106922 40 ee eae ee. (3-0) $8 
Introduction to Literature History of the United States 
Mathematics 921.0205 nee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 307  ..............2.:-:::0s:eeeeeeeeee- (3-0) 3 
Caleulus Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern (Wanguage® | ier 2 -otocncrceese ee (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ......................---------+- (3-0) 3 
Physics) 219 ee ee. ees eee ee (3-3) 4 ny SiCs G22 0 acer eee tay ee Ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 _...................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 16 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Mathematics 308  ................:..sseeeee eee (3-0) 3 Economies: 203 » -20.-..-..05:ctii ace ee (3-0) 
Differential Equations Principles of Economics 
Modern Language? .................00002..e000-- ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 3405.0:..3).220. ee ee (3-0) 3 
Physics .S0M 2 Ae See eee (3-3) 4 Vector Analysis 
Heat Modern Language? ................0......222------ (3-0) 3 
Physics 4010 See (3-3) 4 Physics: $02) 2... cS ee eee (2-873 
Optics Mechanical Properties of Matter 
Elective? csc ee 4 Physics (413.022 ee eee (2-3) 3 
— Electricity and Magnetism 
18 Blective?.2.3.0 2 eee 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English i301 23. ae eee (3-0) 3 English..403..2.. Joe eee (TaD anaes 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Physics 311 o se eee (3-0) 3 Government 306°) 3... oe (3-0) 3 
Atomie and Nuclear Physics American National Government 
Physics-4000 4. ee re (3-0) 3 Physics) 312.0.) 33 eee (2-3) 3 
Physical Mechanics Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Physics: 414 ee ee ene ee (1-3) 2 Physics: 416° 3...3:.. 2 ee eee 3-0) 3 
Electricity and Magnetism Electromagnetic Fields 
Blective? 22502 ee ee 6 Blective?.i2i58. eee Gr 
17 Ly. 
For the class graduating in 1960-61 
SENIOR YEAR 
Economics 203) 360 nS (3-0) 3 English’ 403) .2220..2.32- 222s (1=2))t52 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 
Enolish © S00 cee ec aaoe (3-0) 3 Government 306 .u.............2.ceececceeeee ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men American National Government 
Mathematics 405  .......................seceseeenenes (3-0) 3 Physics411/ 32 ee ea eae (0-6) 2 
Vector Analysis Experimental Modern Physics 
Be ySic yh OB ees ees Faas chcgeechcecsze cscs (3-0) 3 Physics: 4146 .2).222 ea eee (1-3) 2 
Physical Mechanics Electricity and Magnetism 
Physics (413 Ae ae conus (2-3) 3 Physics 416 |2:..202c. SSS ee (3-0) 3 
Electricity and Magnetism Electromagnetic Fields 
| DC hf Rl fa pt) IR Spe Oe AU RR eo 3 Elettive! 22 ee eee 5 
18 sf 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement’, page 125. German or Russian is 


recommended normally. 


2. Electives should be selected in consultation with, and on approval of, the Head of 


the Department with two objectives in view: 


(1) to strengthen the broad founda- 


tion expected of students who specialize in physics; (2) to intensify the student’s 


program in the direction of a specific competence. 


For objective (1) are recom- 


mended electives in other sciences, especially chemistry ; electives in basic engineer- 
ing courses, such as DC and AC machinery, circuit theory, electronics, engineering 
mechanics, mechanics of materials, thermodynamics, engineering drawing (Engi- 
neering Drawing 105), and machine shop (Mechanical Engineering 309); and elec- 
tives in mathematics, languages, the humanities, and social sciences. 

Objective (2) is determined by the student’s interests and plans for the future. 
He may aspire to a career of advancing knowledge of fundamental physics through 


basic research on physical phenomena or through college teaching. 


In this case 


the student must plan on postgraduate study and should choose his electives to 
increase his intellectual equipment in mathematics and to widen his range of 
acquaintance with subjects in physics and other sciences and fields important for 


an educated man. 


If the student is interested in research in physics bearing on a 


field of some other science, such as chemistry, geology, meteorology, oceanography, 
or biology, a heavy concentration of electives should be made in that science. The 
student preparing for a career in high school teaching should elect the requisite 


courses in education. 


A student planning to go directly into industry upon grad- 


uation should concentrate a large portion of his electives in a sequence of courses 
proceeding to an advanced stage in, for instance, aeronautical engineering, com- 
munications and electronics in electrical engineering, or vibrations and the me- 
chanies of materials, or thermodynamics and heat transfer in mechanical engi- 


neering, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


In recent years the field of engineering has become of great importance 
in our way of life. Through its various curricula, the School of Engineering 
offers broad programs of education in the fundamental physical and engineer- 
ing sciences designed to develop the student’s abilities and qualities that will 
enable him to enter into and advance with the profession of engineering and 
to be a happy and responsible citizen. In addition to the scientific and math- 
ematical training, subject matter in the social and humanistic areas is in- 
cluded. The student who conscientiously applies himself and successfully com- 
pletes one of these broad engineering programs will be not only technically 
trained but also humanly and socially educated. 


A student who is considering a career in engineering should realize that 
these curricula are highly technical in character and require a minimum of 
four years of intensive study in mathematics and science. Laboratory work, 
problem courses, and some practice courses are included so that the student 
may learn more readily how to apply fundamental principles to solve prob- 
lems in engineering. All curricula are intended to develop professional engi- 
neers prepared for research, design, testing, maintenance, operation, or man- 
agement of engineering projects. The particular place of industrial educa- 
tion, including the industrial technology option, is explained in the subsequent 
description of the Department of Industrial Education. 


For the high school graduate, the minimum requirements for college en- 
trance are listed in the earlier pages of this bulletin. For students who are 
still in high school and who are in a position to plan their high school pro- 
gram in preparation for engineering, the importance of mathematics and sci- 
ence cannot be overemphasized. A good high school background in math- 
ematics would include two years of algebra, one year of plane geometry, one- 
half year of solid geometry, and one-half year of trigonometry. Also, a stu- 
dent should take as much natural science as possible in high school. Of the 
natural sciences, chemistry and physics are of particular importance in the 
preparation for the study of engineering. 


CURRICULA 


Four-Year Curricula 


Each of the following curricula leads to the Bachelor of Science degree 
and requires a normal period of four years for completion: 


Aeronautical Engineering Geology 

*Agricultural Engineering Geophysics 

Chemical Engineering Industrial Education 
Civil Engineering Industrial Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Geological Engineering Petroleum Engineering 


Five-Year Curricula 


The following five-year programs lead to the Bachelor of Architecture 
and Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering degrees respectively: 


Architecture (Design Option) 
Petroleum Engineering 


The five-year curriculum in Architecture (Construction Option) leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Architectural Construction. 


*Administered jointly by Schools of Agriculture and Engineering. 
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Five-Year Combined Degree Plans 


Students who are interested in two areas of engineering or a business 
foundation to complement their engineering curriculum may pursue programs 
which lead to two Bachelor’s degrees in five years. The following curricula 
are examples; students interested in other possible combinations should con- 
sult with the Dean of Engineering: 


Chemical Engineering—General Business 

Civil Engineering—General Business 
Geology—Petroleum Engineering 

*Industrial Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering—General Business 
Petroleum Engineering—Chemical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Geological Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Mechanical Engineering 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees, the Bach- 
elor of Science degree in a professional field and the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in one of the liberal arts curricula such as English (See page 53, “Two 
Degrees’). Other combinations are available such as a five-year combined 
program in the various industrial education options and journalism, which 
prepares the student to become an industrial journalist. 


NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


The College now offers Master of Science and Ph.D. degrees in Nuclear 
Engineering. An explanation of these plans appears under advanced study. 


ADVANCED STUDY 


As the knowledge required for advanced engineering design in industry 
increases, more and more students are finding it desirable to go beyond the 
usual four-year course in college. Much of the design in industry today fol- 
lows the research mode of procedure, the procedure predominantly used in 
graduate study. Consequently, there has been a growth in graduate study to 
satisfy the demands of industry for engineers with greater scientific knowl- 
edge and research ability. In the future, industry, colleges, and governmental 
agencies will carry on more and more research, and, therefore, there will con- 
tinue to be a great demand for engineers with graduate training through the 
doctorate. It should be pointed out, however, that graduate study is available 
only to those with more than average ability. 


Students who are interested in pursuing one of the above graduate pro- 
grams should take the regular undergraduate program in Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Petroleum Engineering, Chemistry, Mathematics, or 
Physics. The following are recommended as electives for the undergraduate 
program, with the most important listed first. These courses should be taken 
only after consultation with the head of the student’s major department. 


Physics 311 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 

Physics 812 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 

Nuclear Engineering 401 Nuclear Engineering 

Nuclear Engineering 402 Industrial Applications of Radioisotopes 


*A degree of Bachelor of Science in Irdustrial Engineering may be awarded on the basis of the 

student’s completing the requirements for the degrea of Bachelor of Science in Aeronautical, 
Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, or Petroleum Engineering and additional required 
courses. 
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An AGN-201 Nuclear Training Reactor is available for use in the nuclear 
technology work. In the fall of 1960 the 5 megawatt research reactor in the 
A. and M. Nuclear Science Center will become available for student training 
and research. 


Prospective graduate students should write to the Director of Admis- 
sions for a Graduate School Catalogue. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Aeronautical engineering is described as the technical activities associated 
with the development of aircraft and missiles. These include research, analy- 
sis, and design in several technical specialties such as aerodynamics, dynam- 
ics of aircraft, structures, properties of materials and propulsion. 


Aeronautical engineering graduates are employed in air-frame manufac- 
turing companies, government research laboratories, and equipment manufac- 
turing companies in Texas and elsewhere. A considerable number enter the 
military services as engineering officers. Aeronautical engineering graduates 
are also well qualified for positions in other fields of engineering, since men 
trained in aerodynamics and the design of high-strength, light-weight struc- 
tures are in demand in many industries. 


The Aeronautical Engineering Department has excellent facilities in the 
new Engineering Building on the campus and at the College-owned Easter- 
wood Airport. Facilities on the campus include a supersonic wind tunnel, an 
instructional low-speed wind tunnel, a structures laboratory, a materials and 
process laboratory, and complete shop facilities. The Aeronautical Labora- 
tories, including the large wind tunnel, are located at Easterwood Airport. 


The four-year undergraduate curriculum in aeronautical engineering lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science includes sound preparation in math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, English, and mechanics. The junior and senior 
years are devoted largely to the professional courses in aerodynamics, aircraft 
structures, aircraft power plants, and aircraft design. The opportunity to elect 
courses in a desired specialty is provided in the senior year. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
See page 92 for a discussion of this curriculum. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Division of Architecture offers a program designed to provide young 
men with a broad and balanced background of fundamental training for pro- 
fessional careers in the design and construction of buildings. The students 
are encouraged to develop sensibly and to apply their acquired fundamental 
knowledge and skills to the solutions of social and architectural problems of 
contemporary society. While they must develop the capacity to analyze, plan, 
and organize space to serve the needs and welfare of man, they must sup- 
plement this with full recognition of their professional responsibilities to an 
individual as well as to his community. 


Architectural design is taught in a series of stages defined in the courses 
of instruction. The students are assigned problems to be solved individually 
varying in length and scope. Individual guidance and criticism are given by 
the instructor accompanied with direction in the use of reference material in 
the library. The curriculum for the first two years is designed to give the 
student fundamental training in the techniques of drafting and an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the elementary principles of design and construc- 
tion. The work of the last three years is built around more comprehensive 
problems of architecture. 


Two options are offered: the Design Option and the Construction Option. 
The program is the same during the first year. This makes it possible for the 
student to defer his decision until the beginning of his sophomore year, when 
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he can more intelligently select his course of study. Both options are five- 
year courses. The Design Option leads to the degree of Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture; the Construction Option, to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Arch- 
itectural Construction. 


While the programs are designed primarily to prepare young men for pro- 
fessional careers in architecture and building construction, the training forms 
a good foundation for those who may wish to enter other fields. Graduates 
find their way into the profession as draftsmen, designers, estimators, super- 
intendents of construction, and develop careers as architects, contractors, and 
city and regional planners. 


The Division of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, is on the approved list of schools accepted by the 
Texas Board of Architectural Examiners, and is accredited by the National 
Architectural Accrediting Board. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Chemical engineering is that branch of engineering concerned with the 
development and application of manufacturing processes in which chemical or 
certain physical changes of materials are involved. These processes may usu- 
ally be resolved into a coordinated series of unit physical operations and unit 
chemical processes. The work of the chemical engineer is concerned pri- 
marily with the design, construction, and operation of equipment and plants 
in which series of these unit operations and processes are applied. Chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics are the underlying sciences of chemical engineering, 
and economics is its guide in practice. 


Chemical engineering became a separate division of engineering with the 
growth of strictly chemical industries, and it is now recognized as one of the 
important divisions of engineering, dealing with combustion of fuels, heat 
treatment of metals and alloys, the preparation of water for potable and in- 
dustrial use, the refining of petroleum, processing of vegetable oils, the de- 
velopment of electric furnace products, portland cement, lime gypsum, plas- 
ter, heavy chemicals, soaps, rubber, corn products, textiles, paper, artificial 
leather and silks, food products, and other products. 


The work of the chemical engineer is the changing of raw materials into 
finished products with the greatest efficiency and economy. He substitutes 
a rigid control of processes for guess work and uncertainty and increases the 
productivity of labor by supplying more efficient processes where the standard 
and quality of the finished product are revised and the amount of seconds 
and rejections is reduced. The chemical engineer must also be able to modify 
a process in order to adapt it to commercial conditions and to select his ma- 
terial for construction with special reference to its use. His work is distinct 
from that of the chemist on the one hand and the mechanical engineer on the 
other, though he must have a thorough training in both chemistry and engi- 
neering. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is planned to prepare students for 
the design, construction, and operation of industries in which materials un- 
dergo chemical and physical change. The unit operations, such as fluid flow, 
heat flow, evaporation, drying, distillation, gas absorption, filtration, crush- 
ing and grinding, and size separation are basic studies that may be applied 
to any industry. General chemical processes are also included in the labor- 
atory and classroom work. Research in both of these divisions is fostered by 
cooperative projects with the Texas Engineering Experiment Station and in- 
dustrial organizations of the State. 


As chemical engineering treats of the processes whereby materials un- 
dergo a chemical and physical change, it is apparent that a large number of 
diversified industries have use for the chemical engineer, not only in the op- 
eration and control of processes but in the design of special equipment. Many 
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chemical engineers enter the research laboratory, investigating processes in 
the laboratory and supervising their operation in the plants, considering care- 
fully the controlling interest of cost as a factor in all industrial operations. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in civil engineering has for its objective the thorough 
grounding of young men in the underlying principles of the basic sciences and 
engineering. Training or practice in the art cf applying these principles to 
problems encountered in practice is given in the drafting room, laboratories, 
and in the field so as to enable the graduate to give satisfactory service in 
an engineering organization immediately upon graduation. 


During the first three years the subject matter of the courses is common 
to all phases of civil engineering, such as surveying, highway engineering, 
mechanics, strength of materials, hydraulics, and stress analysis. In the 
fourth year the student is given an opportunity to specialize moderately in 
structural engineering, highway engineering, hydraulic engineering, or muni- 
cipal and sanitary engineering. In addition, courses in cost estimating and 
engineering economy are required of all the students to give them an under- 
standing of the importance of these matters in the practice of civil engineer- 
ing. Students who are interested in construction engineering should consider 
the possibility of obtaining a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering 
and a Bachelor of Business Administration degree. Copies of a degree plan 
to satisfy the requirements for both degrees may be obtained from the Civil 
Engineering Department. 


The moderate specialization indicated above does not restrict the student 
to securing employment in a special field. The curriculum is so planned as 
to make it possible for him to undertake professional practice embracing the 
following: surveying; water supply; sewerage; the planning, design, and con- 
struction of buildings, bridges, earthen dams, reservoirs, canals, and the con- 
ventional types of foundations required for all of the structures; planning, 
design, construction, and maintenance of roads and highways; traffic engi- 
neering; planning and execution of sanitary measures for rural and urban 
communities; administration of city business as city manager; industrial, aca- 
demic, and governmental research of civil engineering matters; and technical 
service of various kinds leading to executive positions in industry. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in electrical engineering is designed to give the student 
thorough training in the principles on which electrical phenomena are based. 
Instruction is provided in the basic sciences and mathematics that serve as 
the foundation for an engineering career. 


The program for the first two years includes mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and electrical science together with courses in English, history, eco- 
nomics, and other social and humanistic studies. The third year is devoted 
largely to the engineering sciences that are appropriate to all fields of elec- 
trical engineering. The program in the fourth year consists of studies of a 
professional nature illustrating the applications of engineering principles to 
typical problems in the fields of electronics, machinery, and communications. 
Elective courses in the fourth year permit the student to develop his interest 
in some particular field of electrical engineering. 


Electrical engineering offers many opportunities to young men with suit- 
able training. Graduates presently find employment in the aircraft and mis- 
sile industry, public utilities, the petroleum industry, communications, and 
with electrical and electronic manufacturers. Electrical engineering educa- 
tion provides the necessary background for research, design and development, 
operations, management, and sales in the several industries in which electrical 
engineers work. 
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Students who expect to enroll in electrical engineering after attending 
another college should note that there is a six-semester sequence of electrical 
engineering courses in the curriculum. If the prerequisites are satisfied, 
transfer students may complete this sequence in two years and one summer 
session and should plan to transfer at the beginning of the summer session. 


Student branches of the Institute of Radio Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers have been organized on the campus, and 
membership in one or both of these organizations serves to keep the student 
informed about current developments in the field of electrical engineering. 


GEOLOGY 


Training in geology is designed to prepare the student in the fundament- 
als of the earth sciences. These include the study of rocks, minerals, fossils, 
earth structures, the physical features of the earth’s surface, and the eco- 
nomic application of this knowledge. 


This curriculum is designed for the student who approaches geology as a 
science, with the inherent obligation of exploring, observing, analyzing, in- 
quiring, classifying, describing, and finally interpreting the record and the 
content of the rocks. It is based upon the related sciences of chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and biology. It prepares a man either for general geo- 
logical investigations or for graduate study in geclogy in a normal period of 
four years. 


GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in geological engineering provides training in the funda- 
mental principles of engineering as well as specialized training in geology in 
a normal period of four years. Although this course is designed primarily 
for the student who expects to be employed as a petroleum geologist, the cur- 
riculum is such that the graduate is also qualified for work with railroads, 
public utilities, construction, ceramics, and other industries in which a knowl- 
edge of both geology and engineering is desirable. 


GEOPHYSICS 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students to investigate geologic 
features with physical measurements. The objective is to gain skill in geol- 
ogic interpretations of data obtained with such measurements. It is concern- 
ed primarily with a fundamental understanding of geology, and secondly with 
mathematics, physics, and electrical engineering. The curriculum prepares 
a student either for general geological or geophysical investigations, or for 
graduate study in either of these subjects in a normal period of four years. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


This department has several options which prepare students for teaching 
positions and for employment in industry. These several options are describ- 
ed below. 


Industrial Arts Teacher Education 


This curriculum prepares young men to teach industrial arts in the junior 
or senior high schools or in technical schools. The students completing this 
four-year program receive the Bachelor of Science degree and are qualified 
to receive the appropriate teaching certificate from the Texas Education 
Agency. Industrial arts includes such areas as general shop, electricity, 
metals, woodworking, drafting, plastics, ceramics, leather, and other craft 
courses. The students may also qualify in this program for a certificate to 
teach driver training in the public schools. 
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Vocational Industrial Teacher Education 


This program is designed for teachers, supervisors, and directors of vo- 
cational educational schools and classes of Texas. Since the men completing 
this course are to qualify as teachers under the State Plan for Vocational 
Education, the candidate must satisfy the requirements for one of the classes 
of vocational teachers as specified in the State Plan. 


Industrial Technology 


The curriculum in industrial technology is planned to prepare young men 
for positions in industry pertaining to safety, supervision, production, and 
employee training. Students pursuing this pattern must take the technical 
electives as indicated on page 186. 


Industrial Distribution 


This is a four-year program which prepares for industrial technical sales 
(Industrial Distribution). The demand for graduates with technical sales po- 
tential is increasing annually and employment opportunities are plentiful at 
this time. Those pursuing this pattern should take the technical electives as 
indicated on page 186. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial engineering is the science of production. Just as the other 
branches of engineering use the laws of the physical sciences in the design 
and operation of a product, so does industrial engineering apply these same 
laws to the design, selection, and operation of the plant in which this product 
is produced. A major distinction between industrial engineering and other 
branches is that the industrial engineer must consider not only the behavior 
of inanimate objects as they are governed by physical laws, but also must 
include in his plan the behavior of people as they operate together in organi- 
zations, whether these organizations be simple or complex. 


Although usually the industrial engineer is concerned with the production 
of a manufactured article, the same principles of scientific analysis, planning, 
and control which are effective in this field have been found to be quite useful 
im any activity where a large number of people work together. Thus, industrial 
engineers find employment in wholesale trade, in transportation, even in banks 
and insurance companies. Because of the increasing technical complexity of 
today’s manufacturing operations, there is a rapidly increasing demand for 
men with engineering background to enter the field of factory design and op- 
eration. 


Four-Year Curriculum 


The four-year curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
industrial engineering fills the above need by providing training in the basic 
engineering subjects of mathematics, physics, drawing, chemistry, and me- 
chanics which are common to most engineering curricula. Beyond this, it 
gives students training in manufacturing processes, setting time standards, 
production control, quality control, tool engineering, cost analysis, factory de- 
sign, industrial relations, and operations research. This combination well 
equips the graduate who plans to make his career that of production control 
and supervision. 


Five-Year Curriculum 


Since there is an insistent and growing demand for men versed in the 
fundamentals of other branches of engineering and also in the fundamentals 
of executive control, there are offered five-year curricula designed for students 
who wish training in industrial and in aeronautical, chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, or petroleum engineering. Thus, in five years the student may 
complete the requirements for two Bachelor of Science degrees, one in his pre- 
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ferred specialty of engineering and the other in the field of industrial engi- 
neering. The completion of the requirements for these two degrees should 
admirably prepare the engineering graduate for rapid advancement. 


Students desiring to work toward the two degrees should consult with the 
Director of Admissions and Registrar or the Head of the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Department for the course requirements. The industrial engineering 
courses may be taken either concurrently with courses in any of the above 
branches, which will enable the students to get both degrees at the same time, 
or may be taken after the first degree is granted. Ordinarily two semesters 
of additional work is sufficient to complete the requirements for the second 
degree in industrial engineering. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The breadth of the field of mechanical engineering is such that extensive 
specialization in undergraduate work is impossible and undesirable. Industry 
needs mechanical engineers for such a variety of work that it is deemed wise 
to make the curriculum broad and fundamental. 


Training in habits of accurate analysis and logical thinking, the prereq- 
uisites of a good engineer, is emphasized. 


Fundamental theory courses are supplemented by practice work in pattern 
shop, foundry, machine shop, welding, and experimentation. Practice courses 
are designed to instruct in methods rather than to develop extensive skills. 


Some specialization is possible in that during the senior year the student 
may elect courses in such fields as air conditioning, automotive engineering, 
internal combustion engines, turbines, marine engineering, and metallurgy. 


The work of practicing mechanical engineers varies from general engi- 
neering to highly specialized fields. The work logically falls under design, 
construction and erection, operation and maintenance, research, administra- 
tion, and sales. 


Design engineers may find their work to be that of original design of 
machines and associated equipment; design of operating assemblies of ma- 
chines and equipment commercially available for desired manufacturing or 
process jobs; redesign of existing equipment to make possible changes, to im- 
prove economy, safety, and appearance. 


Construction and erection engineers may be responsible for assembling 
and fabricating entire plants and putting them into operation. They must 
be able to use engineering drawings, plans and specifications, and to do sup- 
plementary design work. 


Operation and maintenance engineers are in charge of plant performance 
and upkeep. They must be capable of securing profitable operation and of 
the supervision of plant personnel. 


Research engineers are called on for an endless variety of investigations. 
They must have inquiring minds, initiative, patience, thorough knowledge of 
the fields in which they work, and the ability to analyze and correlate the 
results obtained. For the research man, graduate study is recommended. 


Many engineers who have the leadership ability, personality, tact, and 
initiative become administrators and executives. 


Sales engineers are probably as much in demand as any other group. 
Among the industries that employ a large number of mechanical engi- 


neers are: air conditioning, aircraft, automotive, chemical, power, petroleum, 
refrigeration, and general manufacturing. 
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PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


The curricula in petroleum engineering are intended to prepare students 
for the petroleum industry and particularly for those branches which have to 
do with drilling, production, and transportation of petroleum as well as with 
the natural gas industry. 


Four courses in petroleum engineering are available to the students in 
this department: (1) a regular four-year curriculum in petroleum engineer- 
ing, which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science; (2) a five-year curricu- 
lum in petroleum engineering, which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Petrol- 
eum Engineering; (8) a five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—geo- 
logical engineering, which leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in both Pe- 
troleum Engineering and Geological Engineering; (4) a five-year curriculum 
in petroleum engineering — mechanical engineering, which leads to Bachelor 
of Science degrees in both Petroleum Engineering and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 


The four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering includes sufficient 
training in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering to prepare the grad- 
uate for the application of engineering principles to the petroleum industry. 
Courses in geology give an understanding of the geological structures and 
conditions favorable for petroleum deposits. To the basic subjects are added 
courses in petroleum engineering which illustrate the application of engineer- 
ing principles to the type of problems met in the petroleum industry and 
which also give some understanding of the technique of the industry. Empha- 
sis is placed on thorough grounding in the fundamentals rather than on appli- 
cation to particular problems. 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering is designed to provide 
a broader educational background. This curriculum contains all the courses 
included in the four-year curriculum and courses in psychology, accounting, 
English, economics, business, geography, and advanced mathematics. 


In addition to these specific degree programs, five-year combination de- 
gree curricula may be arranged, such as petroleum engineering—general bus- 
iness, petroleum engineering—chemical engineering, petroleum engineering 
—industrial engineering, or petroleum engineering—English for one desiring a 
broader educational background. Those desiring the five-year combination 
degree curricula in petroleum engineering and another field should contact 
the Head of the Petroleum Engineering Department for assistance in plan- 
ning the course of study. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year petroleum engineering — geological engineering course in- 
cludes all of the subjects given in the four-year petroleum engineering course 
and all of the subjects in the four-year geological engineering course. This 
combination five-year course is intended to give a student interested in geo- 
logy a background in engineering and the application of geology and engi- 
neering to the petroleum industry. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—mechanical engineer- 
ing leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in both Petroleum Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering. The scope of the work in the petroleum industry 
is so broad and so varied that it is desirable for the man who expects to en- 
ter this field to have a very comprehensive training. This course is designed 
to give such breadth of training py including the essential courses in both the 
petroleum and mechanical curricula. The vroduction, transportation, and re- 
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fining of oil involve the generation and utilization of power, the design and 
operation of mechanical equipment, the principles of heat transfer, and the 


handling of men and finances. 


two courses was deemed desirable. 


Curricula in 
ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Architecture’ 1002, 224 See eS (0-6) 2 
Design I 
Architecture Ll amie ee ees (Cl=3))inne 
Architectural Graphics 
nc hShplOSj. esses et eee het nae (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
LIS Cony 1 Opie ee ee ees eR ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 1020 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mechanical Engineering 105 .............. (1-6) 3 
Carpentry and Mill Work 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........0.......0....... (0-2) R 
17 


DESIGN OPTION 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Architecture, 20142 (0-12) 
Design II 

Architectures: Ogee ee (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Architectures 22% eee (3-0) 
Structural Principles 

Architecture 253 Wee ee (2-0) 
Technology of Materials 

Ene lsh 210 ese eet ee eee eee UL (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics 3201) (eS eee ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education 201 .................02..... (0-2) 


-_ 
Peter ea) Koos ber es Cte ee, 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Architecture-.301;,,-— (0-15) 
Design III 

Architecture) 305.) 2325) Se ae (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Architecture 32 ie ee ee (1-0) 
Survey of Contemporary Art 

Architectures 3234 eee (3-0) 
Basie Structures 

Architecture-“3350 0 ee (3-0) 
Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings 

Architecture 339s eee a (3-0) 


Art and Civilization 


5 


wo wo — rb 


Thus, a five-year curriculum combining the 


Second Semester Credit 
Architecture, 102) 22.2.2 (0-6) 2 
Design I 
Architecture! 116) 22.2.2) ee (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics 
Basic: 106222. 2 2 ee eee (0-2) 1 
Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
English (104 (20.432 Se See (3=0) 303 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History 106°) 252.2. 2 ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 116%... 2222 ee (4-0) 4 
Plane Trigonometry and 
Analytic Geometry 
Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 
Engineering Problems 
Military or Air Science ..................-::--- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 102 ........0.0.000.000..... (0-2) R 
17 
Architecture ©2022 ee (0-12) 4 
Design II 
Architecture 206 4-2.) (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art 
Architecture 228.223: = ee (3-0) 3 
Elements of Mechanics 
Architecture. 254.202 = eee (2-0) 2 
Technology of Materials 
Civil Engineering 206 ..................2....... (0-3) 1 
Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-3) 1 
Physics’ 202% 632 eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physical Education 202 ..................-..... (0-2) R 
17 
Architecture.302)- ee (0-15) 5 
Design III 
Architecttire (306722... = (0-6) 
Graphic Art 
Architecture:326° 223. eee (1-0) 1 
Survey of Contemporary Art 
Architecture’ 328. 22-20. ee (2-2) 3 
Steel Structures 
Architecture. (336.2... ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings 
Architecture! 340 i...) Se eee (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture 
ily 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture 4010-22 eee (0-15) 5 Architecturem4s02me- oer eee (0-15) 5 
Design IV Design IV 
Architectures 427 42-2) oe eee (2-3) 3 Architectures 428 5 ee ee eee (2-3) 3 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
Architecture #439 ths 22) 232452 pe (3-0) 3 ‘A'rchitectures.440 =o ee ee ee (3=0)ae3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
Enolish«371. 22 oe ere ee (3-0) 3 ‘Architecture 44548. 2 ees ee (1-6) 3 
Great Books Specifications and 
Elective (Humanities) -..................--.... 3 Working Drawings 
— Elective (Humanities) ....................---... 3 
17 ae 
17 
SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH YEAR 
ATEnILectures 5) 01lbe ee eee ee (0-15) 5 ‘Architecttrep502) 990 ee eee (0-15) 5 
Design V Design V 
ATCHILCCLUrer Do 08. eee ee (2-3) 3 ATChILCCLOTCSD 29 ee ee (2-3) 3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
PA rchitecture 3 00.0.2. <.-e eee (2-3) 3 ‘Architecturesn D402 ee (2-0) 2 
City Planning Professional Practice 
Landscape Architecture 411 ~............ (2-2) 3 FATCHICCCEULC ue 8 Late a ereseee oe canner (1-0) 1 
Landscape Design for the Seminar 
Architect and Engineer Ene iish e403 arse tet eee ee (1-2) 
Elective (Humanities) ~.............2220........ 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
—_ Governmentse306: 2 ee (3-0) 3 
17 American National Government 
16 
CONSTRUCTION OPTION 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Architectures c0l) = ee (0-12) 4 Architecturer,202 ee ee ee eee, (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
A rchitectnre.205 6. ee ee (0-6) 2 Architectures 20G9 4 ee eee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphic Art 
A rehitectureé 4250) 2 ee (2-0) 2 Architecture 7228 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Technology of Materials Elements of Mechanics 
Ino lishwe 10 ¢ eee ee ee ee ee (2-0) 2 Architectures 2545-8) 3) ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Technology of Materials 
Mathematics’ 2239 2 ee 4-0) 4 Civil Engineering 206 .........................- (0-3) 1 
Differential and Integral Calculus Plane Surveying 
Militaryy or -Alre science =--s.-2 (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science: -2......--::--:.-.- (0-3) 1 
Phy sics=20 ts eS eee Lo ee bee (3-3) 4 Physics.+202 34 ee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 <.......:...:........-.- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
19 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architecture s327) .... ee (3-0) 3 ATChICeCtire wo 2S a eee (2-2) 583 
Basic Structures Steel Structures 
ATCHILECLULeH SOD) nee eee (3-0) 3 Architectures3364°55.0 ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings Equipment for Buildings 
ATCHILECLULG 609, a ee eee (3-0) 3 ‘A'rchitecturew340ite2 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Art and Civilization History of Architecture 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 —............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Hconomicss:203 cs eee ee ee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 315 .......................... (0-2) 1 
Principles of Economics Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Englisht403 29 2k, ee (1-2) ee Geolory, 7422 ee een ae ee (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Natural Structural Materials 
17 16 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture, 4270 er rctet cea (2-3) Architecture 428 2.32 (2-3) 3 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
Architecture 2439) siete ee sence cce ieee (3-0) 3 Architecture. 4400 222) (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
Architecture (454, yess occ eens (1-6) 3 Business Administration 433 .............. (3-0) 3 
Specifications and Business Management 
Working Drawings Civil Engineering 478 .................2..-..--- (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 428 .............. (3-0) 3 Construction Plant and Methods 
Real Estate Titles and Conveyances English 371.452.022.253 (3-0) 3 
Civil Engineering 473. .........................- (3-0) 3 Great Books 
Cost Estimating Elective (Humanities) .................-..0..... 2 
Elective (Humanities) ................0......... 2 =p 
17 
SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH YEAR 
TATCHIGE CENTS: ol rae cctenaee te (2=3) 7 to Architecture 528) 602-2 ee (2-3) 3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
‘Architecture: D4. coe ie ace ectec ka sceeessneees (2-0) Architecture* 581.0 2.0.2 eee (1-0) 1 
Professional Practice Seminar 
Civil Engineering 408 .........................- (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 465 2 (2-2) eS 
Municipal Administration Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
Governments:306)) ee aioe nce (3-0) 3 Blectivesct nth A ae 10 
American National Government as 
Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 17 
Labor and Industry 
Elective (Humanities) .......................... 3 
17 


Curricula in 
ENGINEERING 


(With the exception of architecture, geology, and industrial education, all 
curricula in the School of Engineering are identical in the freshman year.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Ghemistry’: 101-6 ee ee eee! (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Drawing 105 .................... (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

English:103 2 ee ee = (S=0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History VL0 5 322s eee ee ee ae (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 102508 2 oe ee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mathematics (103.0 ee eee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ...........2............ (0-2) 


4 


to | bai op ees e0- > co ke 


Ghemistry 7102 =. eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Drawing 106 .................... (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 

English 3104222 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 31209322) ee eee (5-0) 5 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Physics: 218: 25 eee (3-3) 4 
Mechanics and Heat 

Physical Education 102 ........2...0000000000.. (0-2) R 

19 
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Curriculum in 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Aeronautical Engineering 201 ............ (3-3) 4 Civil hingineering 4305 sete ee (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aerodynamics Mechanies of Materials 
Gavernment.o) G0 ee ee (3-0) 3 HN Tish eld Tess ee ee (2-0) 2 
American National Government Report Writing and Correspondence 
Mathem aticsh2104 2. ee mr 2 we (3-0) 3 History, 10G a S225 fee ee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mathematics, S07 sete ote et (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Caleulus 
Military or>Air Science’ 2:33.2.--5....... (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Physics 219 ....... RAS Se Ree ens eae ie: (3-3) 4 Engineering Mechanics 
Sound, Light, Electricity Military or Air Science ....................-..- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Piiysics=t22 Opener 8 es (3-3) 4 
— Modern Physics 
18 Physicals Hducation 202° 2.2.4.2... (0-2) R 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Aeronautical Engineering 301 ............ (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 302 ............ (1=3 9 32 
Theoretical Aerodynamics Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 304 ............ (3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 303 ............ (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aircraft Structures High Speed Aerodynamics 
MWathematies;308y 423.0255 ee 3-0) 3 Aeronautical Engineering 306 ............ (Qed) atc 
Differential Equations Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Economics 203 gt certiss ese (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Principles of Economics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 410 ............. (3-0) 3 
Kinematics and Machine Design Internal Combustion Engines 
— Elective (Humanities) ......................-... 3 
16 — 
17 


SENIOR YEAR 


Aeronautical Engineering 401 ............ (2-6) 
Aircraft Design 

Aeronautical Engineering 405 ............ (3-0) 
Aireraft Structures 

Aeronautical Engineering 406 ............ (2-3) 
Aircraft Power Plant Operation 

Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

‘Leehmcal Elective, 22 ae 


Aeronautical Engineering 402 ............ (2-6) 
Aireraft Design 

Aeronautical Engineering 417 ............ (3-0) 
Aircraft Propulsion Systems 

Aeronautical Engineering 420 ............ (3-0) 
Aircraft Vibration and Flutter 

UD Ey pe Uy Ret See a Ee ee (0-2) 


Public Speaking 
Technical Electivetect nero ee ee 
Elective (Humanities) 


For the class graduating in 1960-61 


SENIOR YEAR 


Aeronautical Engineering 401 ............ (2-6) 
Aircraft Design 

Aeronautical Engineering 403 ............ (1-3) 
Aircraft Materials and Processes 

Aeronautical Engineering 405 ............ (3-0) 
Aireraft Structures 

Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

Mechanical Engineering 410 ............. (3-0) 
Internal Combustion Engines 

Bilectivés.o262 see ee eee 


Aeronautical Engineering 402 ............ (2-6) 
Aircraft Design 

Aeronautical Engineering 406 ............ (2-3) 
Aircraft Power Plant Operation 

Aeronautical Engineering 481 ............ (1-0) 
Seminar 


English 401 
Public Speaking 

Technicals Blective x 2ticccnc sce ke recone 

LOGE 6.0 rete eek ost ee 


—_- © CO te 


a | 
+] ww 
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Technical Electives for 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Group A 
Aeronautical Engineering 417 ............ (3-0) 
Aircraft Propulsion Systems 
Aeronautical Engineering 418 ............ (4-0) 
Advanced Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 421 ............ (3-0) 
Dynamics of Airplanes 


3 
4 
3 


Group B 

Electrical Engineering 331 ................ (3-3) 
Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 

Mathematics 308-22 2ne2 eee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mathematics 405 ....20:) 2S Se. (3-0) 
Vector Analysis 

Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 
Physical Metallurgy 

Nuclear Engineering 401 .....-...0.......... (3-0) 


Nuclear Engineering 


oOo wow co Ww 


NOTE: At least one of the technical electives in the senior year must be selected from Group A. 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


(See page 112) 


Curriculum in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry5.2.2 Tras sae ee ee (3-3) Chemical Engineering 204 .................. (3-0) 3 
Organic Chemistry Elementary Chemical Engineering 
Eine lishe2 LO Si ote eee cee ee (2-0) 2 Chemistry 228 222 eee (3-3) 4 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Organic Chemistry 
History 106i ite eee Geen (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 305. ..........2.0000022..0..-- (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Mechanics of Materials 
Mathematics (2105 0 eee, (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering: 315  ..2....0..0.2..0-00 (0-2) 1 
Caleulus Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mathematics (307-2. eee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) 1 
Physics 21:9 eee eee ees em eee (3-3) 4 Physics\220) 222 ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ......................-. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .....000.....0000000.... (0-2) R 
20 19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemical Engineering 304 .................. (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 314 .......000000..... (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemistry: (3165.2:22 Ss ee ee (2-6) Chemical Engineering 423 .................. (3-0) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Unit Operations 
Chemistry.0.323°532-) eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 31%) 242 eee (2-6) 4 
Physical Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 
Economics.) 203 tec ee oe eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry 23242... ee eee (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Physical Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) + 2 
Thermodynamics Engineering Laboratory 
— Elective (Humanities) ....................---... 3 
17 —_ 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 409 .................- (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology 
Chemical Engineering 429 .................. (0-3) 1 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory 
Chemical Engineering 433 .................. (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemical Engineering 441 .................. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Unit Processes 
Chemical Engineering 454 .................. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 
Chemical Engineering 461 .................. (2-0) 2 
Process Control and Instrumentation 
Chemical Engineering 481 .................. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Elective (Humanities) .........................- 3 
17 


For the class graduating in 1960-61 


SENIOR YEAR 


Chemical Engineering 409 .................. (3-0) 
Oil and Gas Technology 

Chemical Engineering 429 .................. (0-3) 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory 

Chemical Engineering 433 .................- (0-3) 
Unit Operations Laboratory 

Chemical Engineering 441 .................. (3-0) 
Chemical Engineering Unit Processes 

Chemical Engineering 454 .....00000........ (3-0) 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 


Chemical Engineering 461 .................. (2-0) 
Process Control and Instrumentation 


Chemical Engineering 481 .................. (1-0) 
Seminar 

Civile lneineeringe) 50 pee eee (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civils Engcineering. 3100 (0-2) 


Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Elective: 2 ae ee ae 


Curriculum in 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Civil Engineering 201 .......................... (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 


ECONOMICS 2 OS 1 eect cen eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

NMathematies2 100 2.5.25 eee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

IBHYSICSe 219 Wrench cee ee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 .............0.......... (0-2) 


wo wo CO re 


4 bet 


Vie 
Second Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering 426 ........0......... (2-6) 4 
Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 428 .................. (3-0) 
Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 464 ..........0....... (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Electrical Engineering 305. ................ (o=5)) ae 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Governnient7306 ee eas (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
7, 
Chemical Engineering 426 .................. (2-6) 4 
Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 428 .................. (3-0) 3 
Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 464 .................. (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Electrical Engineering 305. ................ 3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (l= 3) es 
Engineering Laboratory 
lective eee ee re ee ny 3 
19 
Civile Eneineerin?) 30 nee ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 315 ......................... (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Eng lishs:2 03. ose ere eee eee oe (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
LIST OT Vee 1 0 Gee er ee ae oe acta once (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 230 78o 3 ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 


Physics 220 
Modern Physics 
Physicalehducatione 202 ee.- eee (0-2) 


S| a 
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SUMMER WORK 
Civil Engineering 300, Summer Surveying Practice, six weeks, credit 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 306 —......00..0000..000..... (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil) Engineering -31lo se. (3-0) 3 
Hydraulics 
Civil Engineering 336 ..........02....00020..--- (0-2) 1 
Hydraulics Laboratory 
Civil Engineering 345. -....002....02....2202..-- (2-3) 3 
Theory of Structures 
Get ey? 3200 Fe aie ee ee ee (223) as 
Geology for Civil Engineers 
Mechanical Engineering: 313 ................ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
15 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 401 ..........0000............ (2-2) 
Water and Sewage Treatment 

Civil Engineering 407 ...........00002-.0000.... 3-0) 
Highway Engineering 

Civil Engineering 443 ........00.0..0...20....-- (1-3) 
Materials of Construction 

Civil Engineering 473. ...........2.022.....-.--- (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

Civil’ Engineering 483) 2 ee (2-3) 
Analysis and Design of Structures 

Technical Elective | .....0200.222..cc2--022ee cee 


For the class graduating in 1960-61 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 402 —..........0....0222.... (2-2) 
Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 


Civil Engineering 407 ......0...00.00....0...... (3-0) 
Highway Engineering 

Civil Engineering 473 .....................---.- (3-0) 
Cost Estimating 

Civil Engineering 483. .........................- (2-3) 


Analysis and Design of Structures 
Technical’ Electives sg eee 
Elective 


© | 
ie.) we ow te) A) i) 


Second Semester Credit 
Civil-Engineerine 338.2 ee (2-0) 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 
Civil Engineering 344 ......2......02200........ (3-3) 4 
Plain and Reinforced Concrete 
Civil Engineering 346 ..............22.......... (2-3) 3 
Design of Members and Connections 
Civil Engineering 465. ........................-- (2-2) 3 
Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
English 210 -233)-22 22 (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics 
17 
Civil Engineering 402 _.......0...--0.2.0.1..-- (222) a3 
Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 
Civil Engineering 448 -........00.c..00000....-. (2-0) 2 
Engineering Economy 
Civil Engineering 481 ...........202....00...... (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Electrical Engineering 305  ............... (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
English) 401/222. eee eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Government: 306) 9 .2...3-5..2 2 eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Technical, Elective: 22.33 eee 3 
a Lig 
Civil Engineering 443 ..22.....2 (1-3) 2 
Materials of Construction 
Civil Engineering 448 ...............02......... (2-0) 2 
Engineering Economy 
Civil Engineering 474 .............00002002..... (2-0) 2 
Contracts and Specifications 
Civil Engineering 481 ..............0020000..... (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
English: 401, 2.2.3.2 See ee eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Technical Elective ...............22.....-22-20c----- 3 
Eléctive) 2.2.5 2 2 eee 3 
18 


Technical Electives for 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


(Offered in Fall Semester only) 


Civil Engineering 406 .........................- (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

Civil Engineering 408 2.0000... 3-0) 
Municipal Administration 

Civil Engineering 457 ........00....0........--- (3-0) 
Traffic Engineering 

Civil Engineering 463 ...0..00..20000.....2...-- (3-0) 
Hydrology 

Civil Engineering 468 -....0...00.200000000..-- (2-3) 
Statically Indeterminate Structures 

Geolo ey CAAT eee ae iar Wace pe Nie: Sins ete (3-3) 


Advanced Engineering Geology 


NOTE: 


me wo wo WwW WwW Ww 


(Offered in Spring Semester only) 


Civil Engineering 403 ........................2. (2-3) 
Sanitary Design 

Civil Engineering 417 .......................-.- (2-3) 
Bituminous Materials 

Civil Engineering 458 ...00.0.....0..........--. (3-0) 
Hydraulic Engineering 

Civil Engineering 470 .....00.0...002....00.---- (2-3) 
Aerial Photogrammetry 

Civil Engineering 478 ...............-....-.---- (3-0) 


Construction Plant and Methods 
Civil Engineering 486 

Design of Prestressed 

Conerete Structures 


o wo wo wo wo w 


By proper choice of technical electives, civil engineering students may specialize to 


some extent in highway, hydraulic, structural, construction, or sanitary engineering. 
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Curriculum in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


For classes entering in September 1960 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
NGCOTAO TIN IGS 7 Ob ee ee ewe tse hee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 201 ................ (3-4) 
Electricity and Magnetism 
History) LOG tee nh ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 2.1 0). 228 eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science .................------- (0-3) 1 
DEA Chg Ca teed EL se ee, a Sige eee ae eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ......-..............--- (0-2) R 
18 


Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineeering 214 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuit Theory 
Governments 2066.2) (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Mathematics2307gee) 6s eee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Militarysor7Airs sclencen (0-3) 1 
Phi ysicsesos 0) meters Mees fae ee a (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ......0..0000000000.2... (0-2) R 
18 


SUMMER SESSION 


Civil Engineering 305 


Mechanics of Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (9-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 


6 
NOTE: Transfer students who have completed 68 acceptable credits of college work and lack 
no more than 14 credits of courses required in the sophomore year may attend both 
summer terms (12 weeks) and arrange a schedule to complete the degree program in 
four additional semesters. Such students should confer with the departmental advisor 
before enrolling in the summer session. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 323 ................ (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 322 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuit Theory Electric and Magnetic Fields 
Electrical Engineering 325. ................ (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 324 ............... (3-0) 3 
Electronics Electrical Circuit Theory 
Electrical Engineering 327 ................ Cl=2)ooee Electrical Engineering 326 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Laboratory Electronic Circuits 
Englishe23 12 oe ree (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 328 ................ (1-3) 2 
Survey of English Literature Electrical Laboratory 
Mathematics 2308.2 7 eee (3-0) 3 FOQTISh 2S Bi cen eee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Survey of English Literature 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Thermodynamics Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 402 ......00000.... (3-0) 3 
Electrical Machinery Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 403 ................ (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 404 ................ (0-6) 2 
Electrical Laboratory Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 415 ................ (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 
Transmission Networks Servomechanisms and Control Devices 
STE LAS eA OV ae ae ee eee (0-2) 1 Electrical Engineering 432 ................ (2-02 
Public Speaking Economie Phases of Engineering 
Mathematics 4092.32. '.. 2. 3S eee (3-0) 3 Elective? See ei fen eae 3 
Advanced Calculus Technicalsblective cee eee 3 
Technical’ Elective = .2.2-.2424625.2- 3 — 
ace 16 
15 


NOTES: 1. Any courses in English or Americen literature may be substituted for English 


231 and 2382. 


2. Mathematics 405, 411, 414, or 415 may be substituted for Mathematics 409. 
3. Any junior or senior course from Group I, Humanistic-Social Electives, page 198, 


may be chosen. 
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For classes graduating in 1961-62 and 1962-63 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 201] ................ (3-4) 4 
Electricity and Magnetism 
big hend AA a Wee As es Ws ae Sr Oe eid (3-0) 
Shakespeare 
Mathematics 7210 32 ee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physies: 2519) 2k 2c ee ore eae (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical) Kducation: 201. (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 323 ................ (3-0) 
Electrical Circuit Theory 

Electrical Engineering 325 ............... (3-0) 
Electronics 

Electrical Engineering 327 ................ (1-3) 
Electrical Laboratory 

Brnelishieo Gb tii ener teeta eee era, (3-0) 
Great Books 

Mathematicss 3 0Steee) oe ee wa (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


3 


oOo wo wo DO w 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 305 
Mechanics of Materials 
Electrical Engineering 401 
Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 403 
Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 415 
Transmission Networks 
Electrical Engineering 432 ................ (2-0) 
Economic Phases of Engineering 
English 401 
Public 
Elective? 


Speaking 


NOTES: 1. 


3 


_ 
<a Lae bo () bo (JX) 


Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 315 ................ (3-3) 4 
Alternating Currents 
History -106 2.222625. ie eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics: 307: .... 3 ee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) 1 
Physics’.220: 22.2222 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 .................-...... (0-2) R 
18 
Electrical Engineering 322 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electric and Magnetic Fields 
Electrical Engineering 324 __............. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuit Theory 
Electrical Engineering 326 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electronic Circuits 
Electrical Engineering 328 ................ (1-3) 2 
Electrical Laboratory 
Mathematics 9409202 22k eee (3-0) 3 
Advanced Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
17 
Economics...203).2.) nee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 404 ................ (0-6) 2 
Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 
Servomechanisms and Control Devices 
Government 306 22.222 (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Technical Elective .-....................0..05..-...-. 3 
17 


English 231 or 232 may be substituted for this course. 


2. Mathematics 405, 411, 414, or 415 may be substituted for this course. 


3. Any junior or senior course from Group I, Humanistic-Social Electives, page 198, 
or any one of the technical electives for electrical engineering may be selected. 


Technical Electives for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electrical Engineering 406 ................ (2-2) 
Electric Power Distribution 
and Transmission 

Electrical Engineering 428 ................ (2-3) 
Communication Circuits 

Electrical Engineering 441 ................ (3-0) 
Symmetrical Components of 
Polyphase Circuits 

Electrical Engineering 45] ................ (3-0) 
Applied Electromagnetic Theory 

Electrical Engineering 452 _............... (2-3) 


Ultra High Frequency Techniques 


3 


i) 


Electrical Engineering 454 ................ (3-3) 
Advanced Electronic Circuits 

Electrical Engineering 456 —.............. (3-0) 
Communication Theory 

Electrical Engineering 457 ................ (3-2) 


Principles of Electronic Computers 
Geophysics):435) 2.3 ee ae (3-3) 
Principles of Geophysical Exploration 


Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 
Physical Metallurgy 
Physiese405: 4.22 oe eee (3-0) 


Physical Mechanics 


a 


wo ww 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


For the class graduating in 1960-61 
SENIOR YEAR 


UNA 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 4061 ................ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Machinery Business Law 
Electrical Engineering 403. .............-.- (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Laboratory Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 415 ................ (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 404 —............... (0-6) 2 
Transmission Networks Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 419 ................ (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 432 ................ (320) mes 
Electronic Circuits Economic Phases of Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 481 ................ (0-2) 1 Electrical Engineering 482 ................ (0-2) eat 
Seminar Seminar 
Bir ris eee Od eee tee ee ee eee (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 
Public Speaking Engineering Laboratory 
Technicals Hlective! 2.) 2 eee 3 Technical sLlective, 3 
RETO GEL vie arene rete ee, eT ae BE ete 2 3 le Gti y em eer ee ee 3 
20 20 
Technical Electives for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Electrical Engineering 406 ...............-. (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 454 —.............. (3-3) 4 
Electric Power Distribution Advanced Electronic Circuits 
and Transmission Electrical Engineering 456 ................ (3-0) 3 
Electrical Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 Communication Theory 
Servomechanisms and Electrical Engineering 457 ................ (3-2) 4 
Control Devices Principles of Electronic Computers 
Electrical Engineering 428 ................ (2-3) 33 Geophysics#4355 fens ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Communication Circuits Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
Electrical Engineering 441 ................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 3 
Symmetrical Components of Physical Metallurgy 
Polyphase Circuits Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Engineering 451 ................ (3-0) 3 Fluid Mechanics 
Applied Electromagnetic Theory Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 
Electrical Engineering 452 ................ (2-3) 3 Engineering Laboratory 
Ultra High Frequency Techniques Rhysicsi 40 bate ee eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Mechanics 
Curriculum in 
GEOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Ghemistry. 101i renee (3-3) 4 © Ghemistry@ 102 poe eee (3=3)) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Drawing 105 .................... (0-6) 2 Civil Engineering 208 .................2.0...... (l=3)ge 2 
Engineering Drawing Topographic Surveying 
jd FEST ed RB i a ee ieee (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 .................... (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
PLIstorvagel OF tees ee oe reer (3-0) 3 Bnelishs 1 046-208 Sew ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 102 0 ee (3-0) 3 History, /106¢°°. 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mathematics: 1039.23. = eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 1042-0... es (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry Analytic Geometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) I Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
19 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BING isht 2d LAO 2S 2) cece ncccccccstcnecstoottene (3-0) 3 Chemistry 720 72h ee oe eee (2-3) 3 
Survey of English Literature Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
AR COLOD Var 2 Ne earns cet ce rece eecreeeeecoeene eee (3-0) 3 Geolorys 204° ee ee (1-3) 2 
General Geology Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Gener ya 20 Sie ac coak. Secceassrce eacsctecerecstesets (2-6) 4 Geolowys 210 Fore eee ee en (3=3) ee 
Crystallography and Mineralogy Historical Geology 
Geolocye209s 22 Ao eae (0-3) 1 Mathematics 2108-2224 (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Field Work Caleulus 
WM ath ema ticsa 209 etecscucessceeecoccecc ee rececee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (Q-3) 7 
Calculus Phy sicsa2 19 ete a re oe ee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science .............. aeoeas (0-3) 1 Sound, Light, Electricity 
BAY SIC ire LOR see ee rcare cece seet ee neee (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 _.....00000.000....... (0-2) R 
Mechanics and Heat = 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Lez 
19 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional*) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


178 
First Semester Credit 

Chemistry (844400 o eee ee (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry 

Bnolish 23 746 so ea Bae eee a (3=0) 7 3 
Great Books 

Geolovy):303 225 ee ee eee ae (2-3) 3 
Petrography and Petrology 

Geology 7305: 2 ee oe ee cee te (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Geology 315 72 Se eae. ae (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 


English 3193.2...402 332 eee (1-0) 
Report Writing 

Geology::306 2... BSS eee (3-3) 
Stratigraphy 

Geology (312 224.2224 ee (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Geology: 30422... 3 332 (2-3) 
Sedimentary Petrography 

Geology 423 3.3.03 eee (1-6) 
Micropaleontology 

Government 306 
American National Government 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Geology (three of the following) ...... 

Geology 404 _o..c.cce..ee eee teens (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum 

Geology 040672 eee. (3-0) 3 
Economic Geology 

Geology v4a lie ee (2-3) 3 
Geomorphology 

Geology 43st seo ete eee (1-6) 3 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 

Geolowy c4ASi eee ee ete ee hc ee (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geophysics 43 Dicccee as saancaccanontakasatoct (3-3) 


Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
BDA Teg 9 hh fc erento oe Re 


17 


4 


Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 
Enghish®:40)) 233.3. 3.. 2 eee (0-2) 
Public Speaking 
Geology. '483 \.2 22.28 2 ee ee ee (0-6) 
Field Geology 
Geology (482) =... Stes ee (1-0) 
Seminar 
Geology-Geophysics (any two) 
Geology 304 
Sedimentary Petrography 
Geology 2409° 325 eee (3-0) 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 
Geology 423 3 
Micropaleontology 
Geology 7425. 2h eo ease ee (2-3) 3 
3 
3 


i) 


Subsurface Geology 
Geophysics 436 
Seismic Exploration 
Geophysics 446 
Physics of the Earth 
Elective... 22 32 eee 


For the class graduating in 1960-61 
SENIOR YEAR 


Enelish: 319) eee een (1-0) 
Report Writing 

Geolowy 481 jae ee ae (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geology (three of the following) -..... 

Geology, 404 t oe eee (2-3) 
Geology of Petroleum 

Geology 406 ............c.cccsssseeeeees (3-0) 
Economie Geology 

Geology 431 
Geomorphology ’ 

Geolovy 437i ee ee (1-6) 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 


Geophysics).435 <.2- eee eee (3-3) 4 


Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
lective cs ee en ened ose 


*May be used as an elective. 


1 


Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 

English (401) 3 2 a ee eee (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Geology 4330 2 See eee ee (0-6) 
Field Geology 

Geology:482000. eh eee eee (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geology-Geophysics (any two) 

Geology.304) = Se ee (2-3) 3 
Sedimentary Petrography 

Geolosy:2409)) 2.43322 (3-0) 3 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 

Geology 423 3 
Micropaleontology 

Geology 3) 425 eee ey (2-3) 3 

Subsurface Geology 

a 
3 


Geophysics 436 
Seismic Exploration 

Geophysics 446 
Physics of the Earth 

Bl ee thy. ci oer Sees a aa ea ln 


oo = NO & & 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Curriculum in 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
English¢231* or 2232 3.00 ea es (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 
Geology, 201 eee (3-0) 3 
General Geology 
GROOM ORV a ODN oct ee eer ce cree atest tte anetas (2-6) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 
GOOD Ee OO ee en an cee eae (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Field Work 
Mathematies 9210% 22. 3.20326 (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 
IPhysresic | Sets 8 oe eee es eer (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education: 20) —..5 2 (0-2) R 
19 


Mathematics 307 


Second Semester 
Chemistry 7207 ee eee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geolopyiga0 4002s © Fe ae (1-3) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology 210 fee ee) (3-3) 
Historical Geology 
History 10 Gij2.ei ee ee ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 


Calculus 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 
IPHysics 922 Opes ee see e (3-3) 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional* ) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


NFOOLOL VS Oe et oese eae ee (2-3) 2-3 
Petrography and Petrology 

Geaoloeyes0bee a oe eee (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Geolov yes U5 ge ee ee eee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mechanical Engineering 220 .............. (4-0) 4 
Engineering Mechanics 

Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development 

Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 


Petroleum Development Laboratory 


17 


Chemistry33445 3 ee eee (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 

GeologyeS0 Get. n ese eee (3-3) 
Stratigraphy 

Geology 7s 3 P2jpee ee Os Pere ee ee (2-3) 
tructural Geology 

GOVErnMeH (2530602 eee ee ee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 

Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 
Well Logging 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 305 2.200.000.0022... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 

EConomics 122038 tees ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

Geology (one of the following) ........ 3 

Geologye40442)203 (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum 

Geolory:406) =. eee (3-0) 3 
Economie Geology 

Geology431 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Geomorphology 

CEP ory Cry gee: FO by SEY Ree PI ee Ce tere Pe A (1-0) 1 
Seminar 

Geophysics 430% 25.s.ccne tee (3-3) 4 
Principles of Geophysical Exploration 

Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 


*May be used as an elective. 


Electrical Engineering 305. ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Eenglishs 401i ee eee ee (0-2) 

Public Speaking 
Geology-Geophysics 
(two of the following**) ............ 
Géealoryes045 80 eee (2-3) 
Sedimentary Petrography 
Geology 2409; ee ees (3-0) 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 
Geology 4 2Siite eke ee (1-6) 8 
Micropaleontology 
Geology2425 339 soe eek (2-3) 3 
Subsurface Geology 
Geophysics#:/43624...0-) 2 (2-3) 3 
3 


ow 


Seismic Exploration 

Geophysics 446. ................--...... (3-0) 
Physics of the Earth 

Geoloryi433a tk ee eee (0-6) 
Field Geology 

Geology n482. ere ee oe cee (1-0) 
Seminar 

Elective; (humanities): 2.4... 


**Three credit hours of Geology 399 may be substituted for Geology 304, 409, 423, or 425. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


For the class graduating in 1960-61 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Bconomics (2039 eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Geoloeye404.04 52 ee ee net (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum 
Geolosy <4 Sir see ee re eee eee ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 
Elective teat Foe ee ee 3 
18 


Curriculum in 


GEOPHYSICS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(Same as for curriculum in geological engineering, page 179) 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional* ) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, Credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

Ene dist 200) ree es ee een ees (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Geology33 05) es ee eee (3-3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Geology *3S15h 22 eS eee eee (2-3) 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mathematics 2308) 20 ee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 


4 


o wow - NS 


Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 305 —.....0002.00000.....-... 3-0) 
Mechanies of Materials 
Geology 425° ..0.0.c32c eee eee (2=3)) ews 
Subsurface Geology 
Geology 433)... eee (0-6) 2 
Field Geology 
Geolosy 482°... eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Government, (306.9. .25 = (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Mechanical Engineering 344 ............. (3-0) 3 
Fluid Mechanics 
Elective (2:02.25... ee 3 
18 
Chemistry, 344)... eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry 
Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (2-3) 3 
Electrical Machinery 
Geology 306 3... 2.2 eee (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geology: '312) 5. eee (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology ; 
Government 306 © ...:.....052. ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
16 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


*May be used as an elective 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 181 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics?) 2037.20 eee (3-0) 3 Engiishe3 (la eee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Great Books 
Electrical Engineering 331. ................ (3-3) 4 English® 4012. eee eee et es (0-2) 1 
Theory and Application of Public Speaking 
Electron Tubes Geologyg4S 29 ne ee eee (1-0) 1 
Gealow ye 481 ee eee ear ee okcenecviceee (1-0) 1 Seminar 
Seminar Geophysics #4367 2:58 ene eee (2-3) 
Geophysicsm4s peterson aseecee ne (3-3) 4 Seismic Exploration 
Principles of Geophysical Exploration Geophysies##446° 4 = Se ee (3-0) 3 
TSC 1 yc mee ee Dec ctied Physics of the Earth 
—_ PhysicsT 41S Be eee ae (3-0) 3 
1 Ly ¢ Theoretical Physics 
Elective eo so or ee ai i or ee 3 
17 
For the class graduating in 1960-61 
SENIOR YEAR 
Ghemistrymo44s 20s oe (3-0) Hconomics:.203 cee ee (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry Principles of Economics 
Or Bngelish 4 01s ee eee (0-2) 1 
ELMO BB eae a ee ed ee a Dera (3-0) 3 Public Speaking 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics Geology. 482. 0 ee ee ee ee (1-0) 1 
Electrical Engineering 331 ................ (3-3) 4 Seminar 
Theory and Application Geophysics24360-..). = (2-3) 3 
of Electron Tubes Seismic Exploration 
BY Crees CES Ea ae eee re en (1-0) 1 Geophysics® 4468222) oe) ee (3-0) 3 
Seminar Physics of the Earth 
COAST CR AST Cs C6] 5e a a ee ae et (3-3) 4 Physics s029 0. eee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Geophysical Exploration Mechanical Properties of Matter 
Governmentes06" 2 2 eee - 3 Electives es oe ee 3 
American National Government — 
Bleclivemeses eee ee ee 3 17 
18 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education Option 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Engineering Drawing 105 ..........2...... (0-6) 2 Chemisty yi 1 OG ees cess re a eee (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
| OS FCT eB ES 5 ei an Se ee Ac (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 .................. (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
LISTON yar | OS eee ee ees (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 128 .......0.00....... (0-2) 1 
History of the United States Methods of Industrial Reproduction 
Industrial Education 105 ...........0........ (1-5) 3 Enclishs 104 eevee eet ee eee (3-0) 3 
Wood Craft Composition and Rhetoric 
Industrial Education 107 .................... (2-3) 3 Historyz 1 0G ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Industrial Materials and History of the United States 
Manufacturing Processes Mathematics# 103s. ee eee 3-0) 3 
Mathentatics e1028 (3-0) 3 Plane Trigonometry 
Algebra Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3)99 1 Manufacturing Processes 
Manufacturing Processes Military or Air Science ........................- (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science .....................-.- (0-3) 1 Physical Education 102 ..........000000000..... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 -....00000000000000.... (0-2) R — 
— 18 
19 


182 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit | Second Semester Credit 
Education ss) 21 it eee eer sees (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 127 .................... G3) 2 
An Introduction to Education Industrial Freehand Sketching 
Enehish?209 2.2.28 3 ee eee eee (2-0) 2 Engineering Drawing 221 .................. Esha 7 
Introduction to Literature Building Construction Drawing 
Industrial Education 205. .................... (1-5) 3 Industrial Education 106 .......00........... 1-5) 3 
Ornamental Iron Sheet Metal 
Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 204 .................... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Problems Development and Practice in 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) i Industrial Education 
Machine Production Techniques Mechanical Engineering 106 .............. (1-6) 3 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 Cabinet Making 
Physics +201: 2 3y Coe ea oe (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
College Physics Machine Production Techniques 
Electives 220) 2 a8 rie ie ere ae 2 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physics 202 = 3.22522 3 ee (3-3) 4 
— College Physics 
17 Physical Education 202 ..............2......... (0-2) R 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FECONOMLICS 7 Carer rer eee ence ea tesa ae (3-0) 3 English? 300203230 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Writing for Professional Men 
Pinglishy a TO yicewee cote ees ae ee (2-0) 2 Industrial Education 304 —....0000000000... (2-3) 23 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Applied Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Education 323 ................... (1-3) 2 Industrial Education 310 .................... 2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching Course Making 
Mechanical Drawing Industrial Education 332 ...................- (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 327 ................... (1-5) 3 Plastics and Ceramics 
Industrial Arts Handcraft Industrial Education 336 .................... (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 334 .................... (1-3) 2 Design in the Arts and Crafts : 
Upholstery Mechanical Engineering 329 .............. (1-6) 3 
Psychologyis0t ete (3-0) 3 Advanced Cabinet Making 
Educational Psychology Elective: 2] eee 3 
GCE Vie macs tice ee re ee nae 4 _ 
— 18 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Eine lish 4.03 3) cee ree ees er reste secs (1-2) 2 *Government 305 .........cc--cccsscse--ceeeeeseeees (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Government of the United 
Industrial Education 301 ................... 3-0) 3 States and Texas 
Methods of Teaching and Industrial Education 419 .................... CES) oe 
Class Management Laboratory of Industries Methods 
Industrial Education 326 ................... (1-5) 8 Industrial Education 442 .................. (2-12) 6 
General Metalwork Supervised Teaching in 
Industrial Education 404 .........2.2....... (1-2) 2 Industrial Arts 
Visual Aids for Industrial Education 481 .................... (1-0) 1 
Industrial Subjects Seminar in Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 406 .................. (2-0) 2 Elective? 2225.2 ee ee ee 5 
Industrial Guidance _ 
Industrial Education 447 ............-.00 (2-3) 8 17 
Electricity and Electronics 
BLE CULV. @itoee he ee eee ote ee 3 
18 


*Students who do not have credit for Basic ROTC must take Government 306 and 307 in place 


of Government 305. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 183 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Vocational Industrial Teacher Education Option 


(Prerequisite: At least one full year of employed experience at some 
skilled trade or industrial technical occupation.) 


A student who desires to graduate under this plan must submit a written 
request accompanied by a statement of his employed practical experience. 
Upon the approval of the request by the Head of the Department and the 
Dean of Engineering, the student will be permitted to plan a program within 
the limit of the courses listed below as approved by the Head of the Depart- 
ment. 


Approved industrial experience will be evaluated in terms of college cred- 
its and, if acceptable to the Head of the Department and the Dean of the 
School of Engineering, may be used in the place of shop work on the basis of 
four credit hours for each year of experience up to a maximum of twenty 
credits. Approved teaching experience may be credited as practice teaching 
on the basis of two credit hours per year up to a maximum of six credits. 


REQUIRED COURSES 
GENERAL EDUCATION Minimum Credits 


Economics 6 
{EGTA TITER Y PADRE SoU LS 5 AS ls SS a Ea tee Sh Ee NE ee ey ee ae ln eae nae (8-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
DECANE KATE TST (NRSC gig hae eB rae tee me a go er ng fe fer 3 


English 10 

MORAINES NG ca cote Meee ata dS aah acne oe pe ae ge ee at A pS en ee (8-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Lope EAE O- TIE a mend Se Coe Bt ee eerie nae a as Se ee ee ee ke (8-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 

DNA GUCNUT y gi CS eRe Teng ALIN, eae ea ey ee aN ok he (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

Ingmar (holy PUNO) see ew See) an eae See We aes 2 oe ee ae On ae a (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Government 3 
SGOVEEDNIGN Gas 0 paeicc sere ees at eee Steed es Pee PLL. | 8 Bees Ss oy (3-0) 3 
Government of the United States and Texas 


History 6 
JER ROVAYS BIS) ited Yo i ES a eat Comer te i te aa ee ee (8-0) 3 
History of the United States 
ELIStOTV 06 ee ee eee ee ee ed Site me ras SE EI he oy NE oe oe oh (8-0) 3 
History of the United States 


Mathematics 6 
Mathematics 102 
Algebra 
ECT S004 ato Ie ilies Re oe bt eee tr, Soy eae nk a ae (3-0) 38 
Plane Trigonometry 


Public Speaking 1 
OND TS AN GE I AY SIR EER ae Ra ls CCU 2 | ae eae i a (0-2) 1 


Rural Sociology 3 
BOCs Ey m.(eEleCELVG )ils. ...-ca hte eo a sR ey A Sy 3 


*Students who do not have credit for Basic ROTC must take Government 306 and 307 in place 
of Government 305. 


184 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


TECHNICAL 
Engineering Drawing 
1 DokeahVerererh oV=dura Dareab okes AMIS) 2 Se en ere hence eae Seance aa easiaansoa® cs ease (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 
Hnoineering Dra wil meee 0G praca cee eee ee anata aiee eee ee nore meee er (0-6) 2 


Descriptive Geometry 


Engineering Problems 
Mechanical ling in Gerim ciel Qi saree ie eee eect eee (0-3) 1 
Engineering Problems 


Shop Work 
Includes credit for industrial work experience 


SCIENCE 


Chemistry 
Chemis try 0.6 ese eee esa Ue cca wae cate ete oe oe nae oe ee (8-3) 4 
General Chemistry 


Industrial Supervision or Management 
Industrial MMi eatiom 42 Gin cee tee te, eee ear ek as ee (8-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision 


r 
Industrial hinsineer itn o4 OMe eee eae ie, sec cee ete etee een te ee (3-0) 38 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 


Modern Industries 
Industrialetducation (S08. Se. s2 ee Re Sr i ee een eee vo (3-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries 


Physics 
Phy Sicsy:2 0 Ube ee esse Fe Nos el ei Re a er Ee ed (38-3) 4 
College Physics 
Physicssy2 02) 8 eB et Se 4B ahact Se Ree eee (3-3) 4 


College Physics 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Military or Air Science 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The courses listed below are the basie ones required by the Vocational 
Division of the Texas Education Agency for a vocational certificate. 


General Requirements 


Industrial siidwcatiomigs 04 gcse ace cae ere eee eae mene mene ee aero (8-0) 3 
Development and Practice in Industrial Education 

Industrial’ Wducation 300 ies 2 eee ee a a ere ee (2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching and Class Management 

Industrial MEiducation a3 i Ogres ee ee ae eee ee Oo ee (2-0) 2 
Course Making 

Industrial Hducatiome 424 ps see ees ah ade ee en 9 ee a (1-2) 2 


Organization of Instructional Material 
Additional courses and related fields are listed below 
depending upon the certificate desired. 


For Vocational Industrial Shop Teachers 6 
Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects 
Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization and 
Management into Industrial Schools 


Or 


For Part-Time Cooperative Training Coordinators 6 
Follow-up, Visitation, and Coordination in 
Part-Time Schools ; 
Related Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs 


Supervised Teaching 


Other general education courses suited to the needs of the student 


ELECTIVE 
To be approved by the Head of the Department 


TOTAL CREDITS 


24 


145 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 185 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Industrial Technology and Industrial Distribution Option 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Engineering Drawing 105 .................. (0-6) 2 Chemistry1062 (3-3) 4 
Engineering Drawing General Chemistry 
POLY a bh ky AB ee 2, ee ee (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 106 .................. (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
being Aneel oe re (3-0) 3 Englishe! 049 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Industrial Education 105. .................... (1-5) 3 Hist0rya) OG pee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Wood Craft History of the United States 
Industrial Education 107 .................... (2-3) 3 Mathematics $.11670 83 2 eS (4-0) 4 
Industrial Materials and Plane Trigonometry and 
Manufacturing Processes Analytic Geometry 
IMathematicsel O22 2.c2e es ee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Algebra Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
Military. or Air, Science ~.......<..---:-:2-0-.-0 (0-3) 1 — 
Physical Education 101 ......0..0.00000000..... (0-2) R 18 
19 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ECONOMICS 6209 bese eee (3-0) 3 Engineering Drawing 127 .................. (1=3)pe2 
Principles of Economics Industrial Freehand Sketching 
Enplishe 203. cso ee eee, (2-0) 2 Englishe210g620 2 eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
MathematiCnpc csi et eee (4-0) 4 Health Education 216) <...-c....-2-----0.02.- (0-3) 1 
Differential and Integral Calculus First Aid 
Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 106 .................... (1-5) 3 
Engineering Problems Sheet Metal 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 204 0.000000... (3-0) 3 
Machine Production Techniques Development and Practice in 
Military or Air Science -........2........ (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 
Physics@2 0 leer eee eee, (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
College Physics Machine Production Techniques 
Electiver se 2 ae 3 Military or Air Science ........................- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physics';202 58 ete ee ee (3-3) 4 
— College Physics 
19 Physical) Education’ 202)--0..-=-- 2... (0-2) R 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architecture 331 ....... SAUNA E Deere (2-3) 3 Business Administration 305 _........... (3-0) 3 
Mechanics and Materials Business Law 
Industrial Education 308 —.................. (3-0) 3 Ping lish: 30 liesc.ceve eee ee (3-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Education 328 ................... (3-0) 3 Industrial Education 304 —......00000000.... (2-3) 3 
Industrial Accident Prevention Applied Industrial Electricity 
JOUENALIAM SOs LMe ere. eee (2-2) 3 Industrial Education 326 .........0000...... (1-5) 3 
Industrial Journalism General Metalwork 
LOCURV Geese thc ete ne 7 Industrial Engineering 302 _.............. (ie2)i a2 
_ Production Engineering 
19 Blectives=.%. 2 ae ee 4 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
D Dae ¥ed ic} erat UES Pace ae ene es beeen eR al | eS (1-2) 2 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Survey of Accounting Principles 
Industrial Education 429 .................... (3-0) 3 Government (306 © 220.2. (3-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision American National Government 
Industrial Education 447 ....00.....0000..... (2-8) 3 Industrial Education 481 .................... (1-0) 1 
Electricity and Electronics Seminar in Industrial Education 
Psychology’.4012 2) 3 eee ee (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 412 ............... (3-0) 3 
Industrial Psychology Labor and Industry 
Bile ct ive. co eee eee eee uf Elective... eee 8 
18 18 


NOTE: INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY: Students pursuing this option must include the fol- 
lowing courses as part of the elective requirement: 


Industrial Education 423 ........00.00.00.... (1-2) 2 Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 
Analysis Procedure Survey of Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Education 438 .................... (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 404 ................ (2-3) 3 
Industrial Safety Motion and Time Study 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION: Students interested in Industrial Distribution must 
include the following courses as part of the elective requirement: 


Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Salesmanship 

Business Administration 318 . ............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 446 .............. (2-0) 2 
Wholesale Merchandising Marketing Industrial Products 


ELECTIVES FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Electives’ for all options in industrial education are to he selected from 
the general engineering electives shown on page 198; from the sophomore, 
junior, or senior courses offered by the Department of Engineering Drawing; 
or from the following: 


Chemistry =3102 5 202 ie ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Mathematics: 104) 2.29) See (3-0) 3 
General Chemistry Analytic Geometry 

Civil> Engineering 3201-> +=... (3-3) 4 Mathematics -209. 23 3 eee (3-6) 3 
Plane Surveying Calculus 

Civil Engineering 202 —...0000......2..20....... (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Advanced Surveying Engineering Mechanics 

Civil Engineering 206 -.......0....2..02........ (0-3) 1 Physical Education 221 ....../...2.2....2...-.- (2-0) 2 
Plane Surveying Safety Education 

Civil Engineering 208 ....................-....- (l=) = 2 Psychology 207) {2 Sk oe ee (3-0) 3 
Topographic Surveying General Psychology 

Civil Engineering 300 -...........002.........- 5 Psycholovy;, 305 2222). ee eee (3-0) 3 
Summer Surveying Practice Personality Adjustments 

Education’: 426420203 = 2a eee (3-0) 3 Psychology. 323.356.0322 eae (3-0) 3 
Tests and Measurements Psychology of Adolescence 

Biducation: 142 0: it 2 eee ae ee (3-0) 3 Rural Sociology 304 22.2] (3-0) 3 
Principles of Guidance Criminology and 

Geolosy.220 55ers ee (323): Juvenile Delinquency 
Elementary Geology Rural Sociology 315  ..2...2......2....ccseese0---- (3-0) 3 

Industrial Education 427 .000.....000....... (1-6) 3 The Family 
Driver Education Rural- Sociolegy. 4082... (2-0) 2 

Journalism) 205K cee ee (2-3) 3 Organization for Boy Scout Work 
Principles of Typography 

Tournalisms GUS yc ee eee eee (1-3)- - 2 


Photography 
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Additional electives for the teacher education options may be selected 
from required courses for the industrial technology option, from the junior or 
senior courses offered by the Department of Education and Psychology, or 


from the following courses: 


Physical Education 253 .......................- (1-3) 
Coaching of Baseball 
Physical Education 315 ......................-- (3-0) 


Elementary School 
Physical Education 


2 


Physical Education 317 ......................- (1-3) 
Coaching of Football 


Additional electives for the industrial technology and industrial distribu- 
tion option may be selected from the required courses for the industrial arts 
teacher education option or from the following courses: 


Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 
Advertising 

Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 
Insurance 

Business Administration 324 .............. (3-0) 
Casualty Insurance and Suretyship 

Business Administration 436 .............. (3-0) 
Sales Management 

Industrial Engineering 414 ................ (2-3) 


Statistical Control of Quality 


3 


3 
3 
3 
3 


Industrial Engineering 415 ................ (1-3) 
Production Control 

Industrial Engineering 416 ................ (1-6) 
Factory Layout 

JOUFNSISM: 308 bic ee (2-3) 
Newspaper Advertising 

Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 


Physical Metallurgy 


wo wo wo WN 


Those desiring to elect courses not listed above must secure the written 
approval of the Head of the Department of Industrial Education and of the 
Dean of the School of Engineering. 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
ECONOMICS IR LOS oper ee ee ere ees (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
GCOVEVTITRON CANS U6, pen at esse eens ree (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Mathematics 21.0 ee 8 oe Pe (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
PH YSies 7.2.1 9 ae ee ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ................0....... (0-2) R 
19 


Second Semester Credi* 

Bnchishe2 036 ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 

History? L0G 53 ee ee ere a eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 

Industrial Engineering 202 ................ (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Industrial 
Engineering 

Mathematicsaa0 [eee eee (3-0) 3 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 

Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0=3))91 
Machine Production Techniques 

Military or Air Science ...:..............-....- (0-3) 1 

Phy sicse 22 0.24 ee see ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202) <....5..-22--2:..:.... (0-2) R 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
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First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 
Survey of Accounting Principles 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ - 4 
Electrical Circuits 
Industrial Engineering 302 ................ (1-2) 2 
Production Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 414 ................ (2-3) 3 
Statistical Control of Quality 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 337 .............. (0-3) 1 
Kinematic Drawing 
iL 


English 301 
Writing for Professional Men 
English 401 
Public Speaking 
Industrial Engineering 415 
Production Control 
Industrial Engineering 451 
Tool Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 340 
Physical Metallurgy 
Mechanical Engineering 344 
Fluid Mechanics 
Elective (Humanities) 


wenn nce ence nee eee ccc eccsceccscccoccoeccene= 


sete nen cere cen er ecccncccceccocesecceececs soe 


eecccecocesvcccs 


secoceccocee=+ 


ee ccccerecccccccncccseeses 


SENIOR YEAR 


3 


_ 
Sl (Jt) (\) bo i) od 


For the class graduating in 1960-61 


English 401 
Public Speaking 
Industrial Engineering 414 ................ 
Statistical Control of Quality 
Industrial Engineering 415 
Production Control 
Industrial Engineering 420 
Manufacturing Costs 
Industrial Engineering 451 
Tool Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 337 
Kinematic Drawing 
Mechanical Engineering 340 
Physical Metallurgy 
Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 


1 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 430 .............. (3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting Survey 
Civil Engineering 305 ............000..0........ (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering 315 222222... (0-2) 1 
Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (2-3) 3 
Electrical Machinery 
Industrial Engineering 404 ................ (2-3) 3 
Motion and Time Study 
Industrial Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 3 
Manufacturing Costs 
16 
Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 
Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 416 ................ (1-6) 3 
Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 452 ................ (0-3) 1 
Tool Design Laboratory 
Industrial Engineering 458 ................ (3-2) 4 
Programming of Digital Computers 
Industrial Engineering 48] ................ (0-2) 1 
Seminar 
Technical (Elective -.......2..5.......2 5 
17 
English30l-. 3 3 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Engineering: 412 ................ (3-0) 3 
Labor and Industry 
Industrial Engineering 416 ................ (1-6) 3 
Factory Layout 
Industrial Engineering 452 ................ (0-3) 1 
Tool Design Laboratory 
Industrial Engineering 481 ................ (0-2) 1 
Seminar 
Technical Elective 22...:.:c...::0...c...cceneece tac 5 
Bléctive: 2 ae ee eee 3 
19 
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The student should observe that these electives may be used for obtaining 


a better background in statistics, accounting, or economics. 


subjects are available for those so inclined. 


Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 
Statistical Method 
Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 


Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 


Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 316 .............. (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 337 .............. (2-2) 
Data Processing 

Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 
Salesmanship 

Business Administration 446 _............. (2-0) 
Marketing Industrial Products 

Business Administration 463 .............. (2-0) 
Employee Supervision 

ECONOMICS. 3 1 Lae ee eee (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

ESCOROMLICS Bo] Sete ee aes re oe ee (3:0) 
Economics of Labor 

Economics oe ee es (2-0) 
Government and Labor Relations 

Electrical Engineering 325 ................ (3-0) 
Electronics 

Electrical Engineering 331. ................ (3-3) 


Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 

Electrical Engineering 420 ................ (3-0) 
Servomechanisms and ; 
Control Devices 


Engineering Drawing 209 .................. (2-0) 
Nomography 

Geneticsm 4068 oe ee ee: (2-3) 
Biometry—Experimental Technique 

Industrial Education 328 .................... (3-0) 


Industrial Accident Prevention 


4 


w 


re wonswowwnds Sw wo WwW wo wo DD Ww 


Industrial Engineering 410 —.............. 
Current Practices in Industrial 


Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 41] ................ (3-0) 
Wage and Salary Control 

*Industrial Engineering 458 .............. (3-2) 


Programming of Digital Computers 


Industrial Engineering 485 ....0......0.... 1 to 
Special Problems in 
Industrial Engineering 

Yournalisms 32) 0-3 ae (2-2) 
Industrial Journalism 

Journalism. 060s eee ee eee (3-0) 
Publicity and Public Relations 

Mathematicss)30 Sacer (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mathematics 411ea. see eee (3-0) 
Mathematical Probability 

Mathematics 7414 etsos- 322, eee (3-0) 
Mathematical Statistics 

Mathematics 41722 (3-3) 
Numerical Analysis 

**Mechanical Engineering 338 .......... (2-3) 
Kinematics and Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 436 .............. (3-0) 
Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 

Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 457 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Analysis 

Nuclear Engineering 401 ............0....... (3-0) 
Nuclear Engineering 

Psychologye303 sa ee ee ee (3-9) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Psychologyi2401 ee ee ae (3-0) 


Industrial Psychology 


Curriculum in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(Steam Power, Internal Combustion Engines, Automotive, Refrigeration, 
Air Conditioning, Physical Metallurgy, Heat Transfer, Vibration, 
and Machine Design) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


*Until 1961-62 academic year, required thereafter. 


**May be used for Mechanical Engineering 337 and 2 hours of technical elective. 


Some technical 


w 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 206 ......0000020..0.... (0-3) 1 English 210) 2%. .2:353332 = eee (2-0) 2 
Plane Surveying Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Bconomits 7 2032 eee ee ee (3-0) 3 History 106°... 2 eee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics History of the United States 
Enelish2203 3.5 =a ee ete eran (2-0) 2 Mathematics -307 223. eee 3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Caleulus 
Mathemiaticsis2 102252 hee eee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Caleulus Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanica] Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 
Machine Production Techniques Physics 220° 2.0. eee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Modern Physics 
Py StéS22'1 9c eg hee ene reer (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 ........-......0000..... (0-2) R 
Sound, Light, Electricity —_ 
Physical Education 201 —.......00..002000002... (0-2) R 18 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 305 —..0000...0.2.e.... (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (2-3) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 —.............. (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 328 .............. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuits Thermodynamics 
Ene lishse4 Oo eee eee eee (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2-3) 3 
Public Speaking Kinematics and Machine Design 
Government 306 0.22.2. 222..c.eeeceeeeceeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 3 
American National Government Physical Metallurgy 
Mathematics <308)) 23 ed: 3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Fluid Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 -............. (les) 2 
Thermodynamics Engineering Laboratory 
LG 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Industrial Engineering 401 ........00000... (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 331 ................ (3-3) 4 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Theory and Application 
Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 of Electron Tubes 
Engineering Laboratory Geography) 401.2 Ss (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 3 International Political Geography 
Machine Design Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 459 .............. (3-0) 3 Power Engineering 
Mechanical Vibration Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 461 .............. (3-0) 3 Machine Design 
Heat Transfer Mechanical Engineering 481 .............. (0-2) 1 
Technical Elective <2..2...5....0c.ccsccccecc-s---e 3 Seminar 
— Technical Elective ...............-22.-------------- 3 
17 —_— 
17 
For the class graduating in 1960-61 
SENIOR YEAR 
Benelish) 30 bese ea eee eat ee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men Survey of Accounting Principles 
Enelish40l 52230 Se es ee (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 
Public Speaking Engineering Laboratory 
Industrial Engineering 401 ............... (3-0) Mechanical Engineering 417 ............. (4-0) 4 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Power Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 446 _........... EBB OS; 
Engineering Laboratory Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (=3))imaes Mechanical Engineering 482 .............. (0-2) 1 
Machine Design Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 481 .............. (0-2) 1 Technical Elective .....-....<..:.--------------- 3 
Seminar EBlectivesé:ckcee es oe ae 3 
Technical (Elective: 22 2 eee 3 — 
J OH KEY Bf sa pee tee reel a een SE Soe IS uae 3 19 
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Technical Electives for 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Mechanical Engineering 409 .............. (2-0) ono. Mechanical Engineering 457 .............. (3-0) 3 
Structure and Properties of Alloys Engineering Analysis 
Mechanical Engineering 410 .............. (3-0) 3 *Mechanical Engineering 459 ............ (3-0) 3 
Internal Combustion Engines Mechanical Vibration 
Mechanical Engineering 414 .............. (3-9) 3 *Mechanical Engineering 461 ............ (3-0) 3 
Steam and Gas Turbines Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 432 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 485 .............. Ze tone 
Automotive Engineering Advanced Problems in 
Mechanical Engineering 436 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 
Air Conditioning and Nuclear Engineering 401 ..................-. (3-0) 3 
Refrigeration Nuclear Engineering 
Four-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 
(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
@hemistrye 22 beets ee (2-0) 2 Ghemistrysyr 2 07 eee reese eee (2-3) So 
Hlementary Organic Chemistry Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geoloryn 20 letersi ee ee (3-0) 3 CivilREnoinecring) 208s. (1-3) 2 
General Geology Topographic Surveying 
COLO L Va 2 0 ieee to Eee eck (2-6) 4 Geology] (eee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 
Mathematicsita | Ose eo ee (3-0) 3 Mathematicsis 0 tgs. es corte eerie (3-0) 3 
Calculus Caleulus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physicss21 9 tees po ee ee (323) Bhysics #22 Omer ae eee ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricty Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
20 20 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CHEMIISLTY ido Stee ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry (324 tee gcoet sc peta ak tea (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
CiyilsEngineering, 305°... (3-0) Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuits and Machines 
RECORD Sd Lik her cet sot tbe aienvceat eee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Structural Geology Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 -............... (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Roek and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310  .............. (2-0) 2 
— Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 ............... (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
17 


*Until 1961-62 academic year, required thereafter. 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
ELIstory 3 5 ee ere ear ee eae (3-0) 3 
The United States, 1901 
to the Present 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 
Drilling and Production Design 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 
Subsurface Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 
Petroleum Measurement 
and Transportation 
Petroleum Engineering 415 -............... (0-3) 1 
Measurements Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
Elective (Humanities) ..............2........... 3 
1 by 


For the class graduating in 1960-61 


SENIOR YEAR 


Petroleum Engineering 405 ........00...... (2-2) 
Drilling and Production Design 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ......000...... (1-3) 

Subsurface Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 


Petroleum Measurement 
and Transportation 


Petroleum Engineering 415 ..........00.... (0-3) 
Measurements Laboratory 

Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 
Reservoir Engineering 

sl OH Yoh Ais eS ee ee Eee 


3 
2 
3 


Second Semester Credit 
English 40)? 2:223..2.422 = eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Government,.306. = 2 ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 402 _.............. (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 414 .....000....... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 438 —............... (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
Elective (Humanities)  .............222..00...... 6 
37 
English,-4010 0024223. 2 eee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Government 306° =... ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
*Elective: on.32....2 eee 9 
20 


Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry. =225 2.03 ee eae (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Geolory220152 2 a ee 3-0) 
General Geology 

Geology. 82075 ee Re ee (2-6) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Mathematics 2100 eee eee (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 

Bhysres2 [9 nhe  eere (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ....00.02.20020......... (0-2) 


Chemistry 2077/0 ..insn eee es (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 


Civil Engineering 208 ....................2....- (1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 
Geology = 210) occ ee eae (3-3) 


Historical Geology 


Mathematics.307 22222) ee (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics 220 232222 S82 See eae een (3-3) 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 


*Six of these elective hours are to be chosen from the humanities. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistryaeocos eee Oe eee (3-3) 4 Chemistryp 24002 ee ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305 .....................---.- (3-0) 3 Bing lish 3.21 Ques ee eee eee (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Civil Engineering: 315 .............-..........-- (0-3) 1 Bin lish4 03 ae Ae eee cere ee ee (1-2) 2 
Strength of Materials Laboratory Speaking for Professional Men 
Bric lish 2 037 ee (2-0) 2 Geology 12 eee re (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Literature Structural Geology 
Mathematics. 3082. (3-0) 3 History Loe en ee ee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations The United States, 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 1901 to the Present 
Thermodynamics Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
a Fluid Mechanics and 
af Heat Transfer 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-9) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economics 203 we ee, ee (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock Properties 
Enelishy3 0 ere eee a eee ee (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Rock and Fluid Properties 
Enelishy32 0 pee ete ee) Se ee (1-0) 1 Laboratory 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 .......00....... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 305 —_.............. (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 _.............. (0-3) 1 Well Logging 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Elective (Humanities) .........................- (4-0) 4 
17 16 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geograph yerd 01 pee ee (3-0) 3 Government! (306 ee (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 __............. (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 __............ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 414 -.............. (2-0) 2 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 8 Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement Reservoir Engineering 
and Transportation Psy cholory, 5034 = eee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Psychology for Technical Students 
Measurements Laboratory “Technical Elective? 222c2ecccc-- cscs 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 Elective (Humanities) —.......0000000000000.... 3 
Reservoir Engineering — 
Elective (Humanities) —_.........0000000........ 3 17 
17 
For classes graduating in 1960-61 and 1961-62 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 —............ (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economics’ 203. 22. eee ee (3-0) Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock Properties 
iretishies 0 Vane eee ean ee eee (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Rock and Fluid 
Te tishe to 0 mee 2 eo ee ee (1-0) 1 Properties Laboratory 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 305 -............... (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) Well Logging 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Elective (Humanities) .......0.....00000.0..... 4 
Elective pe ee eee eee 3 HM lectiv Gy ee ee ee Oe 3 
20 19 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416 or 419. 
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FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Geogcraphy::401 (20 eee ao Seoeers (3-0) 3 Government: 306) 2.222323 (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 —.............. (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement Reservoir Engineering 
and Transportation Psychology 303 ......... satnsct nt dus Ones eee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Psychology for Technical Students 
Measurements Laboratory *Technical Elective, 2.0.2) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 Elective (Humanities) -....0.0....2...0.00..... 3 
Reservoir Engineering — 
Elective (Humanities) ..........2...2........... 3 17 
17 
Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 
(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required fo: registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Einelishts 23 eons sae es eee ee (3-0) 3 Chemistry. 2 207: 2... eee (2-3) 3 
Survey of English Literature Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geolor ysl Oli ee ee ek ee at ae (3-0) 3 Geology 204735203 |] eee (1-3) 2 
General Geology Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geolosy+ 203 Meee ee ee ee eee eee (2-6) 4 Geology ° 210722225. ee (3-3) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy Historical Geology 
Geology6209 ee te ee es (0-3) 1 History: 106202:2.223))2)2 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Field Work History of the United States 
Mathematics 210) 2..1..2..cccc.cccccccccccececosceace (3-0) 3 Mathematics 307 <..2:20) Sie (3-0) 8 
Caleulus Calculus 
Military or Air Science .....................--- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _...................... (0-3) 1 
PHYSICS 12:19. eee ee ees 5 ee eee (3-3) 4 Physics:,.220.55 6-22 ee eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light; Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ..........-.0...000..... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ............00002....... (0-2) R 
19 20 
SUMMER CAMF 
(Optional) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Chemistry 0225 i233 2 ere res (2-0) 2 Geology 306 3.2 eee eee eee (3-3) 4 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Stratigraphy 
Civil Engineering 208 .........0......0000.0.... (1-3) 2 Geology 312 ei ee eee (PS Mees} 
Topographic Surveying Structural Geology 
Geoloey (303 eee ee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Petrography and Petrology Engineering Mechanics 
Geology) 30555 fe ese eae Aes ee (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology Thermodynamics 
Geology, Sis eee eae ee (2-3) 3 Elective (Humanities) —......00...0.00.......-- 3 
Principles of Sedimentation — 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 ibys 
Engineering Mechanics 
17 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416 or 419. 
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SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistry, 3230 22 ee (3-3) 4 Ghemistry.ncs 24 Wes ere ee ee ae ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305 __......00002......2...- (3-0) 3 Economics $2030) 22) 226 eee es (3-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials Principles of Economics 
Geophysies 2435 Wee Soe ae eee (3-3) 4 ESN SISh C40 Die ee ee ee eee (0-2) 1 
Principles of Geophysical Exploration Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 Geology or Geophysics Elective* 3 
Fluid Mechanics and Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Heat Transfer Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
—_ Reservoir Fluids 
at Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
17 
FIFTH YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 Geolopye43 3 Bere ea ee (0-6) 2 
Electrical Circuits and Machines Field Geology 
Geolocy 4404 ee es. (2-3) 3 Geology. 482 noe eee te ele oe (1-0) 1 
Geology of Petroleum Seminar 
GeologveAS i pees Soe eee (1-0) 1 Geology or Geophysics Elective** 3 
Seminar Government 306  __......222.2..22.eeec cette eee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 405 _.............. (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 409 _.............. (1-3) 2 Petroleum Property Management 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 413 _.............. (2-2) 3 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
and Transportation Reservoir Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 a 
Measurements Laboratory 16 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
19 
For classes graduating in 1960-61 and 1961-62 
SENIOR YEAR 
Enclish: 207) 2) 3S Gee ee ee (2-0) 2 Electrical Engineering 305 ................ (3-3) 4 
Report Writing and Correspondence Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Government 306  -........222.......222-.eeceeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Geology e312 ye ee eee ee Be res 2-3) 3 
American National Government Structural Geology 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petreleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
MS LECELV @ Bette ee eh eee eens 3 Reservoir Fluids 
— Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
18 Well Logging 
FL@CtiveR ch ee eee ee 3 
19 


*To be selected from: 


**To be selected from: 


Geology 304, 409, 423, 443; Geophysics 436, 446. 
Geology 304, 409, 428, 425, 443; Geophysics 436, 446. 
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SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Geolory.4104 7st eee (2-3) 3 Geology 425) 220: 2252.0. See (8) SB 
Geology of Petroleum Subsurface Geology 
Gealoeysi4 81. Soe a ee ee @=0)" 1 Geology: 433%... eee (0-6) 2 
Seminar Field Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Geology '482) 2.0.3. ne. 3 nee (1-0) 1 
Drilling and Production Design Seminar 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2=2)5 3 Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Production Engineering 
and Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Elective: :::3:2.6.2).5 os eee 6 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2=0)ne 2 — 
Reservoir Engineering 19 
HC Ctiv. ei eee eee er 3 
18 


Five-Year Curriculum in 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 


Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 


Chemistry o22520222 eee ere (2-0) 2 Chemistry 207 22.02 eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology: 201 ee eee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 208 ............000.0....0.2.. (1-3) 2 
General Geology Topographic Surveying 
Geology 220 72 ee ee (2-6) Geology. 2100224. eee (3-3) 4 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 
Mathematics4210) 23 ees (3-0) 3 Mathematics (307.2 (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ............2.......... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) A 
Physics, 219) 2 3 ee oe a (3-3) 4 Physics 220-0. ee eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ..............002...... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 —......00000200000.... (0-2) R 
20 20 
SUMMER SESSION 
First Term Credit Second Term Credit 
Economics 203 (e0e ee eee (9-9) 3 Geography (4010 22 ee (9-0) 3 
Principles of Economics International Political Geography 
story V0.6 ire eo ea en ee eee (9-9) 3 Government 306  .........0.......2-2eeeeeeee eee (9-0) 3 
History of the United States American National Government 
6 6 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry poco eee (3-3) Chemistry:+3249, 20 eee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering .305 (3-0) 3 BPnghishs207g ec ee ee (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Report Writing and Correspondence 
Pinelishe203 geo es eee (2-0) 2 Mechanical Engineering 202 —............ (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Literature Manufacturing Processes 
Mathematics #308 0.0 eee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Differential Equations Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 328 .............. C3=0))meecs 
Manufacturing Processes Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2-3) 8 
Machine Production Techniques Kinematics and Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 3 
Thermodynamics Physical Metallurgy 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 308 ................ (2-3) 3 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
Brrr as treed Ol eee ee eee ee (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 344 ............. (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Fluid Mechanics 
GeOlar yas UO ene cee scree (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology Machine Design 
Industrial Engineering 401 ................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 482 .............. (0-2) 1 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 445 ...00........ (2-3) 3 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Machine Design Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 ................ (2-0) 2 
— Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
16 
FIFTH YEAR 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 404 ............ £(1-3) 992 
Engineering Laboratory Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 461 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (3-0) 3 
Heat Transfer Power Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Mechanical Engineering 459 .............. (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Mechanical Vibration 
Petroleum Engineering 409 —...00000...... CT=3)) ee Petroleum Engineering 402 ~.............. (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 414 ........0....... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Production Engineering 
and Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory *Technicalmblective pisos 3 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 — 
Reservoir Engineering 18 
EECH MICA LSULCCLLV Gy cc acasts ccs 3 
19 


*From Mechanical Engineering Approved List. 
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For classes graduating in 1960-61 and 1961-62 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry: °323) eee Se ee ene (3-3) 4 Chemistry: $24.23... 23234222 (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Enehishs:207 264252 ee ee ae (2-0) Electrical Engineering 307 ................ (3-3) 4 
Report Writing and Correspondence Electrical Circuits 
Geoloey 312) Bw estes ee ee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology Kinematics and Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 328 .............. (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 306 ~............... (2-0) 2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 308 —.............. (0-3) 1 
Fluid Mechanics Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 .............. (2-0) Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 310 -.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 312 -.............. (1-0) 1 
Blectiv.e re ee ee en 3 Well Logging 
— Elective” 2.32 ea eee 3 
21 — 
20 
FIFTH YEAR 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 Business Administration 409 —_............ (3-0) 3 
Engineering Laboratory Survey of Accounting Principles 
Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (4-0) Electrical Engineering 308 ................ @=s)) 3 
Power Engineering Electrical Machinery 
Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 3 Englishs 4012253. oo eae (0-2) 1 
Machine Design Public Speaking 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2=2)) eed Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 
Drilling and Production Design Engineering Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Machine Design 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 .............. (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Measurement Petroleum Property Management 
and Transportation Petroleum Engineering 414 —.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415  -............... (0-3) 1 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) a2 Reservoir Engineering 
Reservoir Engineering — 
aust 19 
20 


General Electives in 
ENGINEERING 


Students with the proper prerequisites may choose their general electives 
from the list below. Other courses are available to the student upon recom- 
mendation of department heads and the approval of the Dean of Engineering. 


I. Humanistic—Social 


1. Architecture 339, 340, 439, 440; English 212, 231, 232, 315, 316, 321, 
322, 327, 328, 3384, 336, 340, 350, 371, 375; Geography 204, 312, 401; 
Liberal Arts 201, 301, 304; Psychology 207, 301, 3038, 305, 401, 403; 
Rural Sociology 205, 206, 311, 314, 315, 320, 412, 418. 


2. Economics: 


3. History and Government: 
Department. 


4. Modern Languages: 


5. Religious Education: 
hours may be counted. 


Any course offered by the Department. 


Any junior or senior course offered by the 


Any course offered by the Department. 


Any course, but not more than 4 semester 
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II. Others 


if 


Civil Engineering 406, 408, 448, 478; Electrical Engineering 331, 457; 
Engineering Drawing 221; English 301, 309; Geology 201; Health 
Education 216; Industrial Education 328, 429; Industrial Engineering 
401, 411, 412, 414, 458; Journalism 304, 811, 315, 321, 406; Landscape 
Architecture 408; Oceanography 401; Physical Education 210, 221. 


Biology: Any course, but not more than 7 hours of freshman courses. 


Business Administration: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course 
offered by the Division. 


Chemistry: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course offered by the 
Department. 


Mathematics: Any junior or senior course offered by the Depart- 
ment. 


Nuclear Engineering: Any course offered by the Department. 


Physics: Any junior or senior course offered by the Department. 


THE SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCES 


The participation of our government in foreign affairs makes it apparent 
that every young American must recognize his obligation for service to his 
country and should realize the necessity for coordination of his military and 
civilian careers. The Army and Air Force at the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas offer ROTC courses which supplement the student’s 
civilian curriculum and offer him the opportunity of planning his civilian and 
military careers on a mutually supporting basis. 


In the words of President Eisenhower, “ROTC is a ready-made course, 
designed and perfected to develop the qualities of leadership required in both 
military and civil enterprise.” 


AIR SCIENCE 


The Air Force ROTC program is designed to develop qualities of lead- 
ership, character, and citizenship, and to prepare selected college students to 
be commissioned officers in the Regular and Reserve components of the United 
States Air Force. The first Air Force (then Air Service) ROTC units were 
established in 1920 at the University of California, the University of Illinois, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas. Today, the program includes over 100,000 students at 
approximately 180 colleges and universities. 


The Air Force ROTC program is divided into two parts. The first two 
years are known as the basic course and the second two years as the ad- 
vanced course. Successful completion of the advanced course is a prerequi- 
site for commissioning. The basic course acquaints students with the air 
power concept and prepares them for the advanced course. However, since 
not all cadets will qualify for entry into the advanced course, the emphasis in 
the basic course is on air age citizenship and is intended to help all young 
men face the challenge of the Aerospace Age. 


Cadets in the basic course spend two hours a week in the classroom and 
one hour in a leadership laboratory. The first year is a survey of the con- 
stituent elements of air power, basic aeronautical science, and the organi- 
zation and operation of the miltary arm of the Federal Government. The 
second year consists of a survey of the development of aerial warfare with 
emphasis on principles of war, concepts of employment of forces, and chang- 
ing weapons systems, bases, materiel, personnel, and operations. The prob- 
lems and possibilities of operating in space are also discussed. Students en- 
rolled in the basic course are deferred from draft by Selective Service. 
The Air Force reimburses the College for furnishing students with uniforms 
and textbooks. 


Leadership training is continuous during the student’s life as an Air 
Force ROTC cadet. Classroom instruction and the leadership laboratory are 
both designed to develop to the maximum each cadet’s leadership potential 
and his knowledge of basic military fundamentals. Instruction in military 
courtesy and discipline will be of value in any walk of life. The common 
courtesies, respect for authority, and intelligent leadership demanded by the 
Air Force are the same qualities needed for success in civilian life. In this 
program, the cadet has an opportunity to apply principles of leadership, man- 
agement, and staff work in actual working situations. 


Cadets apply for enrollment in the advanced course during their second 
year of basic air science. Those who apply are given a physical examination 
and take the Air Force Officer Qualification Test. Enrollment in the ad- 
vanced course is limited to students of high moral character who are physi- 
cally qualified, who possess the necessary interest, intelligence, and aptitude, 
who have demonstrated leadership potential, and who are well qualified aca- 
demically. It is emphasized, for selection for enrollment in the advanced 
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course, that the cadet must have proven himself diligent and successful in his 
regular studies and not just in his Air Force ROTC courses. Academic ex- 
cellence is strongly encouraged. The purpose of this program is to supple- 
ment the student’s regular academic work with training intended to better 
prepare him to accept and discharge the responsibilities of leadership that 
are inherent in commissioned officer positions. Graduation and a degree are 
prerequisites to a commission, but the bare minimum 1s not acceptable. An 
advanced course cadet is a member of a select group. 


The curriculum of the advanced course is the same for all cadets. The 
first year of the advanced course is a study of the principles of leadership 
and management as they apply to Air Force problems and tasks. Included 
are Air Force leadership doctrine, major socio-psychological principles of 
leadership, a consideration of the leader-follower relationship in an Air Force 
environment, and communication theory relevant to leadership. During the 
summer between the first and second years of the advanced course, the cadet 
is required to attend a four-week summer camp on an Air Force base. Here 
during a period of intense training under close supervision, he sees the Air 
Force in operation and becomes familiar with its equipment, procedures, and 
systems. The second year of the advanced course is a study of global re- 
lationships of special concern to the Air Force officer with attention to such 
aspects as weather, navigation, world political geography, and international 
relations. 


With the approval of the Air Force and the College, certain college cour- 
ses have been substituted recently for Air Science courses with similar ob- 
jectives. These courses are English 210, Introduction to Logical Discourse; 
English 401 (or 4038), Public Speaking; History 318, International Develop- 
ments Since 1918; and Geography 401, International Political Geography. As 
a result, the advanced course Air Force ROTC student has extra time avail- 
able to further his study in his academic major. 


During his senior year, a cadet who has applied for Air Force pilot train- 
ing is given 35 hours of flight training in light aircraft and 35 hours of ground 
school. Flight training is provided at the College by FAA-approved flying 
school operators and upon successful completion the student is eligible for a 
private pilot’s license. 


If a student applies for the advanced course and is selected for enroll- 
ment, he must agree to complete the advanced course, complete the Summer 
Training Unit during the summer between his junior and senior years, and 
upon graduation, accept a commission as an officer in the Air Force Reserve 
if one is tendered. The foregoing becomes an integral part of his degree re- 
quirements from the College. He must also agree to serve on active duty 
for not less than three years after being commissioned, or, if applying for 
flight training either as a pilot or as a navigator, must agree to serve on ac- 
tive duty for not less than four years after completion of basic flight train- 
ing. Advanced course cadets are deferred from draft by Selective Service. 
They receive approximately $500.00 from the Air Force during their two years 
in the program. This is in addition to their pay and travel allowances received 
in connection with their attendance at the Summer Training Unit. 


Upon successfully completing the advanced course and graduating from 
the College, students are commissioned as second lieutenants in the United 
States Air Force Reserve. Distinguished graduates are eligible to apply for 
commissions in the Regular Air Force. 


The Air Force ROTC program is administered by the Department of Air 
Science, which is an integral part of the College. All instructors are active 
duty officers assigned to the College by the United States Air Force. De- 
tails on courses offered are set forth under the departmental listing in this 
catalogue. Information desired may be obtained by writing directly to the 
Head of the Department of Air Science. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a reserve commis- 
sion, the Army relies upon this source for half of the new Regular Army of- 
ficers appointed each year. The Army program is a general military science 
curriculum, and under the Distinguished Military Graduate program, inter- 
ested cadets can apply for and be granted regular commissions upon gradua- 
tion. Those students selected must be outstanding in military aptitude and 
academic proficiency. They will be tendered the same type of commission 
given graduates of the United States Military Academy, West Point, New 
York. Many A. and M. graduates who received their commissions under this 
program are now actively pursuing Army careers. 


Branch assignments for regular and reserve commissions will be made 
by the Department of the Army. These branch assignments will be based on 
the curriculum of the student’s major field of study, student preference, lead- 
ership and technical qualifications. Students will select five branches in order 
of preference and then will be required to appear before a board who will 
make a recommendation of assignment. If a student is physically qualified 
for a commission in the combat branches, three of the five branches selected 
will be combat arms. 


THE ARMY COMBAT ARMS 


The mission of the entire Army is to support the fighting teams on the 
battle lines —the men who get there first. These teams are made up of In- 
fantry, Armor, Artillery, Engineers, and Signal Corps. These are the raison 
d’etre of the Army — highly trained in specialities which can be learned no- 
where but in the Army and its training units such as the ROTC. 


ARMOR. Armor is the combat arm with characteristics and capabilities 
designed for offensive action. It is an arm of mobility, armor protected fire 
power, and shock action. It uses its mobility in exploitation of combat suc- 
cesses, in puruit of a fleeing enemy, in seizing objectives deep in enemy rear 
areas, in reconnoitering over broad frontages, and providing depth and a wide 
radius of action in defense. Armor concentrates its fire power at the decisive 
area of action to lead, accompany or support Infantry in the penetration of 
enemy defenses, and to destroy enemy counter attacks. It utilizes its shock 
action to close with and destroy the enemy. Armor is massed in close coor- 
dination with other arms and is supported by the tactical Air Force. 


No special academic course is required for commission in Armor. 


ARTILLERY. Artillery is the combat branch which is primarily con- 
cerned with the employment and firing of cannon in warfare. Its armament 
includes many types of guns, howitzers, rockets and guided missiles, all de- 
signed to enhance the destructive potential of the army against hostile tar- 
gets on the ground, in the air, and on the water. 


To combat these diversified targets, artillery is comprised of two general 
types—field artillery and antiaircraft artillery—each type being armed with 
weapons and equipment commensurate with its combat responsibilities. 


With the advent of rockets and guided missiles, an even wider field is 
being opened for the Artilleryman. Varieties of rockets and guided missiles 
have been developed for the use of the Artillery in coping with the higher 
speeds and altitudes of modern aircraft and greater ranges to ground targets. 
The field is open for employment of electronic equipment which will cause 
rockets to locate and automatically direct themselves to targets at extremely 
high altitudes, speeds and ranges. 


No special. academic course is required for commission in the Artillery, 
although a demonstrated aptitude for mathematics is desirable. 


INFANTRY. Post World War II hostilities have illustrated again that 
the Infantry officer is the key to success in battle. He is the bulwark of 
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Americanism whose steadfastness is the true measure of our national secur- — 
ity. 


As the lives of our fighting men are more highly valued than the equip- 
ment of war, competent leadership is imperative. To meet this need, the U.S. 
Infantry officer has developed throughout our history to his present status 
of personnel management specialist. Toward that end he undergoes a career- 
long balanced program of training that includes fine service schools and the 
best civilian colleges, as well as service in both command and staff capacities. 


No special academic course is necessary for commission in the Infantry. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. The Corps of Engineers is both a combat 
arm and a technical service of the Department of the Army. In addition it 
has a civil mission. This multiple function presents a challenging and varied 
career for Engineer officers. Engineer military operation is world-wide, em- 
bracing most fields of engineering and construction practices in highly di- 
versified geographical and political areas. 


The civil works function of the Corps of Engineers is supervised directly 
by the Congress of the United States and includes river and harbor develop- 
ments, flood control, canals, dams, and relief work in disaster areas. 


To be commissioned in the Corps of Engineers a student must pursue a 


course which leads to a degree in an engineering, technical or other scientific 
field. 


THE SIGNAL CORPS. The Signal Corps is both a combat arm and a 
technical service of the Department of the Army. As a combat arm, its mis- 
sion is to provide the communications network for all military operations from 
Department of the Army Headquarters to the front lines. This service is 
performed in peace and in war by the most practical and efficent means con- 
sistent with modern developments. As a technical service, its mission is to 
develop, procure, and maintain equipment used for such fields as electronics, 
avionics, meteorology, photography, and television. This service includes the 
engineering, installation, operation, and maintenance of fixed Army commun- 
ications and the training of signal specialists. Signal communications are 


the nerve system of the Army which enables coordination of effort by all 
branches. 


To be commissioned in the Signal Corps a student must pursue a course 
which leads to a degree in the fields of engineering, electronics, physics, 
meteorology, or mathematics. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICES 


ARMY SECURITY AGENCY. The mission of the Army Security Agency 
is related to the application of procedures designed to insure smooth function- 
ing of the Army’s world-wide electrical communication facilities, and to deny 
to unauthorized persons access to information which might be detrimental to 
the national defense. In the United States Army Reserve there is a separate 
branch designated the Army Security Reserve even though in the active Army 
the Army Security Agency is not a branch of the service. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in Army Secur- 
ity Agency, though it is desirable that a majority of the personnel have a 
technical background in such fields as electronics, mathematics, and allied 
phases of engineering. 


THE CHEMICAL CORPS. The Chemical Corps is charged with the in- 
vestigation, research, design, and development of chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare items. It is concerned with smoke and ‘incendiary ma- 
terials, toxic gases, all war gas defense appliances, and biological warfare 
and radiological defense activities. It furnishes advice to all elements of the 
Department of Defense on chemical and biological warfare and radiological 
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defense. It is responsible for the supervision of training of the army in 
chemical and biological warfare and radiological defense. 


To be commissioned in the Chemical Corps a student must be pursuing a 
course which leads to a degree in a scientific or engineering field, with pref- 
erence for the chemical, biological, and mechanical arts and sciences. 


THE ORDNANCE CORPS. The Ordnance Corps provides the Armed 
Forces of our country with materiel for firepower and mobility—rifles, ma- 
chine guns, artillery, ammunition, tanks, and trucks. Ordnance materiel 
ranges from time pieces to radar controlled automatic antiaircraft guns; from 
jeeps to ponderous tank transporters; from pistol cartridges to guided mis- 
siles. 


Ordnance officers perform work closely related with business and indus- 
try. They must be businessmen but the technical nature of Ordnance Corps 
activities calls for an engineering or scientific background. 


To be commissioned in the Ordnance Corps a student must pursue a 
course which leads to a degree in engineering, technical or other scientific 
fields. 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS. One of the world’s largest business 
organizations, the Quartermaster Corps supplies over 70,000 items to a mil- 
lion men all over the globe; and in time of war this may be expanded to 
85,000 items to ten million men. 


Quartermaster officers of outstanding executive caliber and of potentially 
sound business sense design, produce, test and supply clothing for every cli- 
mate, food for every mealtime situation, and petrcleum products for all pur- 
poses. These officers are at once merchants, importers, exporters, warehouse 
managers, purchasing agents, and expediters. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 


THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS. The Transportation Corps performs 
transportation functions for the Army and provides such transportation serv- 
ice to the Air Force or Navy as may be directed. Transportation officers are 
the Army’s traffic managers as well as highway and railroad executives. 
Constant improvement in the movement of men and supplies throughout the 
world challenges the initiative, leadership, and ingenuity of transportation 
officers in command or staff capacities, many of which are closely allied with 
civilian occupations. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Transpor- 
tation Corps. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S CORPS. The Adjutant General’s Corps pro- 
vides military personnel management, Special Services activities, and admin- 
istrative service for the Army establishment and for other components of the 
Department of Defense. The qualified Adjutant General’s Corps officer is the 
Army’s expert in administrative and personnel matters and is a key member 
on the Commander’s Staff. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Adjutant 
General’s Corps although business, commerce, and psychology are recom- 
mended educational fields. 


FINANCE CORPS. The Finance Corps provides finance services for the 
Army and other components of the Department of Defense. The activities 
include paying military personnel, allotments for dependents of service per- 
sonnel, and paying the salaries of civilian personnel of the Army. 
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No special academic course is required for a commission in the Finance 
Corps although business and commerce are recommended educational fields. 


MILITARY POLICE CORPS. The primary mission of the Military Police 
Corps is to assist the commander in maintenance of discipline by enforce- 
ment of law and order within the military establishment. Thus military 
policemen will ordinarily be found directing military traffic; patrolling streets 
in towns where soldiers frequently congregate, investigating crimes commit- 
ted against individual soldiers, civilians, or the Army; apprehending deserters 
and personnel absent without leave; maintaining order aboard trains and 
ships; and providing security for certain types of military operations and in- 
stallations. 


A young officer with initiative and willingness to accept responsibility 
and who can meet the high standards required will find in the Military Police 
Corps a future and a career without parallel. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Military 
Police Corps. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The principal objective of the School of Veterinary Medicine is to provide 
complete training in all the phases of veterinary medicine. The degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine is conferred upon satisfactory completion of 
the curriculum in veterinary medicine. By following Curricular Option I, the 
student may qualify after four years of study for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Animal Science. (See Curricular Options below.) 


The School of Veterinary Medicine is composed of the Departments of 
Veterinary Anatomy, Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Veterinary Microbi- 
ology, Veterinary Parasitology, Veterinary Pathology, Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology, and Veterinary Public Health. The Department of Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery operates the Veterinary Hospital and Ambu- 
latory Clinics. A large proportion of the faculty from all departments is ac- 
tively engaged in research. In addition to undergraduate instruction, grad- 
uate offerings are available leading to the degrees of Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


Training is such that graduates of the School of Veterinary Medicine are 
well qualified to deal with problems of disease and disease prevention in do- 
mestic farm animals, poultry, pet animals, zoo animals, fur-bearing animals, 
and wild life. Graduates also are well qualified to administer and advise in 
the public health problems arising from intertransmission of diseases between 
man and the lower animals. Instruction and practical training are given in 
milk and meat hygiene and in the inspection of food processing plants. The 
School is accredited by the Council on Education of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to the curriculum in veterinary medicine is granted only for 
the beginning of the fall semester. Formal application must be filed with 
the Director of Admissions and Registrar between March 1 and May 1 of the 
year for which admission is sought. Accompanying the application form must 
be: complete academic records, including the preparatory record and college 
record; a record of courses in progress; and a statement showing the appli- 
cant to be in good standing. 


Minimum pre-veterinary requirements are 70 semester hours including: 


English composition and rhetoric 6 hours 
Biology (at least 4 hours must be zoology) 8 hours 
Inorganic chemistry 8 hours 
Organic chemistry 8 hours 
Physics 6 hours 
American history 6 hours 
American government 3 hours 


Completion of the pre-veterinary requirements with satisfactory grades 
is a prerequisite for admission to the first year of the curriculum in veterinary 
medicine or to the veterinary courses of that year. 


CURRICULAR OPTIONS 

Three curricular options are open to students planning to study veterinary 
medicine. 
Option I 


Students may qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Animal 
Science, to be conferred after four years of study. Under this option the recom- 
mended pre-veterinary curriculum and the regular veterinary curriculum are 
followed. Elective requirements must be met by completing the following 
courses: 


Agronomy 301; Economics 203; English 403; and Genetics 406. 
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Substitutions for any of the courses required for this Animal Science 
degree may be made only with approval of the Dean of the School of Agri- 
culture. 


Option II 


Students may qualify for a Reserve Officer’s commission by scheduling 
advanced military or air science as electives in the first and second years of 
veterinary medicine. The number who are permitted to follow this option 
will necessarily be contingent upon the number of advanced ROTC contracts 
available. 


Option III 


Students who do not wish to qualify either for a Reserve Officer’s com- 
mission or for the Bachelor of Science degree may register for electives of 
their own choosing, subject to approval by the Dean of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


Wherever possible, the student should choose his option early in the pre- 
veterinary curriculum. 
PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The following pre-veterinary curriculum is designed to afford the student 
the best possible preparation for veterinary training. Courses marked with 
asterisks are requirements. Substitutions for other courses may be made only 
with the permission of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 
PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 .......0.....00.00...... (223) eo * Biology “10ly 2 se eee (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plants 
*Biology 107 ee See eee. (2-3) 3 “Biology: 108° 2022... eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
“Chemistry: e101 ee ee eee (3-3) 4 * Chemist ryrrd 02 ec eee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
© Bie shoe) 032 et ea ee ee (3-0) 3 *Enehsh) 1040 22, 53 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathentaties 102 pe ee ene ae (320) 3 Mathematics 103 )22 = eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ..............2......... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 17 


= Chemistry> 227 ye ee (3-3) 4 *Chemistry 228: ....2... (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 

Dairy >Science- 202. 22-4 eee (222) 3 Enelish<203:-. 335.2 es eee ee (2-0) 2 
Dairying Introduction to Literature 

English c 20760 ns oe ee ee ee Bee (2-0) 2 Entomology. 208)... (2-3) 3 
Report Writing and Correspondence Veterinary Entomology 

Government:<306) 23-22 ee (3-0) 3 History: (106:222 Se os Se eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of the United States 

History: 2105 332 ae ee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
History of the United States *Physies (216; 22-05: ea ee eee (2-3) 3 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Introductory Physics 

SPIN V.SICS 2:2 U5 wt eee ee dato ree OA ee (2-3) 3 Poultry Science 201 .......0..........222..222..- (2=2)ee3 
Introductory Physics Poultry Production 

Physical Education 201 .............0.......... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..........2...200....... (0-2) R 

19 19 


NOTE: All students must complete Entomology 208 or its equivalent before the second year in 
Veterinary School. 
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Substantially the same pre-veterinary curriculum as that outlined above 
should be completed by students expecting to qualify for admission to the 
School of Veterinary Medicine in the minimum time (two college academic 
years.) However, a student with a Bachelor of Science degree may be admit- 
ted to the veterinary curriculum with certain pre-veterinary deficiencies. The 
Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine shall be the authority on these 
matters. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment in the first year of the curriculum in veterinary medicine is 
limited by facilities of the College to a definite number each year. Selection 
within this quota is based on scholastic record and professional aptitude, and 
admission to the curriculum in pre-veterinary medicine does not carry assur- 
ance that the student will be admitted to the first year in veterinary medicine. 


ADMISSION TO THE THIRD YEAR OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Regardless of the option chosen, a student may not be permitted to reg- 
ister for the third year of veterinary medicine unless he has completed, with 
an average grade of C or better, all work prescribed in the first two years of 
the veterinary curriculum. 


READMISSION 


A veterinary student who voluntarily withdraws from the College, or who 
is dropped from the rolls of the College for cause, forfeits his standing and 
must apply for readmission. A student who.fails any of his veterinary courses 
may be required to withdraw from the School:of* Veterinary Medicine. 


ELECTIVES 


Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who do not enroll in ad- 
vanced ROTC must complete English 403 (Speaking for Professional Men). 
The remaining 10 credit hours of elective courses must be chosen with the ap- 
proval of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 ........ (3-6) 5 Animal Husbandry 320 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Animal Nutrition and Feeding 
Geneticsss0 lee ee ee eee (322) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 302 .................... (0-9) 3 
Genetics Anatomy 
Veterinary Anatomy 301 ........220......... (0-9) 3 Veterinary Anatomy 304 .................... (3=3 ie 
Anatomy Embryology 
Veterinary Anatomy 303 .................-.. (2-6) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 306 —.................. (0-6) 2 
Histology Neuroanatomy 
Blective we seen 3 Veterinary Physiology and 
— Pharmacolory: 260 ee ee (4-3) 5 
19 Physiology 
LOL GY A hig Pee PAD BER Free ae ie SRS A, 3 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Veterinary Microbiology 435 —........... (3-4) 4 Veterinary Medicine and 
Microbiology and Immunology Surgery: 416° 225054 eee (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Parasitology 483 .............. (2-2) 3 General Surgery 
Parasites of Domestic Animals Veterinary Microbiology 436 .............. (3-3) 4 
Veterinary Pathology 443 -.......200....... (4-3) 5 Pathogenic Microbiology 
General Pathology Veterinary Parasitology 484 —............. (2=2)) <3 
Veterinary Physiology and Parasites of Domestic Animals 
Pharmacology 427 2) 22 ee (2-6) 4 Veterinary Pathology 444 2.000000... (5-3) 6 
Physiology iti aae es Special Pathology 
Electives 222232 2 Se 2 ee eee 3 Veterinary Physiology and 
— Pharmacology. 428° .3.2.3 3 eee (3-0) 3 
19 Pharmacology 
Elective? 32.33.2242 2 eee 3 
20 
THIRD YEAR 
Veterinary Anatomy 501 _.................. (0-6) 2 Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgical Anatomy Surgery 512" .4.2 3 Se eee (2-0) 2 
Veterinary Medicine and Radiology 
Surgery? O11 cites wee eee ene eee (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Non-Infectious Diseases Surgery 5140:3.2% 2:58 ee (2-0) 2 
of Large Animals Infectious Diseases 
Veterinary Medicine and of Small Animals 
Sareery..5 PS ee eee he ee (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Non-Infectious Diseases Surgery( 516. 2003s. 222) eee (2-2) 3 
of Small Animals Operative Surgery of Large Animals 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surwern td 1b ehoe bee a ee ees (4-0) 4 Surgery 520.20. 23. ee (OQ=4)5 eat 
General Surgery Clinical Seminar 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
SHRmer ye OLS ae ee oe ee cece (0-4) 1 Surgery 5210 2b: eee (2-0) 2 
Cliniés Reproductive Diseases 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery: 5264,0 ee ae ee —{2-)) 2 Surgéry 024.28 3 ee eel eee (1-2) 2 
Obstetrics Operative Surgery of Small Animals 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacolosy, 2529) 2 ee (2-3) 3 Pharmacology. 530 4.2 2 (2-2) 3 
Pharmacology Toxicology 
Veterinary Public Health 533 ............ (1-2) 2 Veterinary Public Health 536 __......... (5-0) 5 
Food Hygiene Infectious Diseases 
— of Large Animals 
20 — 
20 
FOURTH YEAR 
Veterinary Medicine and Business Administration 452 —............ (3-0) 3 
Surevery,.001 pen eee ee (0-2) 1 Veterinary Jurisprudence 
Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 562 (2-23. (0-2) 1 
Surgery. 963.222 ee eee (0-4) I Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis 
Ambulatory Clinic Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery (564.6) eee eee (0-4) 1 
SUE TOT YS DGD) ee ee ee ee ee a (1-7) 3 Ambulatory Clinic 
Large Animal Clinic Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 5662232 eee (0-7) 2 
Surgery 567. S3 er (¢ yO eee} Large Animal Clinic : 
Small Animal Clinie Veterinary Medicine and 
Veterinary Microbiology 595 ................ (2-2) 3 Surgery: 56802 .cce ee eee (0-7) 2 
Poultry Diseases Small Animal Clinic 
Veterinary Parasitology 583 .............. (0-2) 1 Veterinary Microbiology 596 .............. (0-2) 1 
Clinical Parasitology Poultry Diagnosis 
Veterinary Pathology 577 .................... (0-2) 1 Veterinary Parasitology 584 —............ (9-2) 1 
Applied Pathology Clinical Parasitology 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Pathology 578 .........0.0000..... (0-2) 1 
Pharmacolory 357302.) 2 ee (0-2) 1 Applied Pathology 
Pharmacy Veterinary Physiology and 
Veterinary Public Health 591 ............ (2-2) 3 Pharmacology 5142=—) eee (0-2) 1 
Food Hygiene Pharmacy 
a Veterinary Public Health 592 __....... (2-2) 3 
17 Public Health 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The principal objective of the Graduate School is to offer education be- 
yond the Bachelor’s level to those men who aspire to become intellectual lead- 
ers in various professions and in various fields of teaching and research. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The faculty of the Graduate School consists of such members of the teach- 
ing staff and of the staffs of the Agricultural Experiment Station, the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, the Texas A. and M. Research Foundation, 
and the Texas Forest Service as the President may appoint on nomination by 
the Dean of the Graduate School. Appointment to the Graduate Faculty is 
based on recognized scholarly activity, fundamental research, or professional 
activity. 


The Dean of the Graduate School is the representative of the Graduate 
Faculty and is responsible for the administration of the academic programs 
of all graduate students. He administers the policies and regulations set by 
the Graduate Council and approved by the Academic Council. 


The Graduate Council is a standing committee of the Academic Council. 
It consists of twelve members chosen to give adequate representation to the 
various parts of the Graduate Faculty. The Graduate Council, acting for 
the Academic Council, sets the policies and rules by which the graduate pro- 
grams are administered. Committees on Graduate Instruction are appointed 
for each of the four degree-granting schools. These committees have general 
jurisdiction over matters pertaining to graduate work in each of their schools 
and, through recommendation and representation, participate in the decisions 
of the Graduate Council. 


ADMISSION 


A formal application is required of all persons seeking admission to the 
Graduate School. The application forms, which are available at the office of 
the Director of Admissions, should be filed not later than four weeks prior 
to the opening of the semester. Admission to the Graduate School cannot be 
granted until all the credentials enumerated in the application form have been 
filed. 


All communications relating to admission should be addressed to the Di- 
rector of Admissions. Questions on other matters concerned with graduate 
work should be addressed to the Dean of the Graduate School or to the ap- 
propriate subject matter department. 


GRADUATE DEGREES ; 
Graduate courses of study are offered leading to the degrees of: 


Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


The Master of Agriculture, Master of Education, and Master of Engineer- 
ing degrees offer broader training with less technical specialization. Individual 
research resulting in a thesis is not included. The 36 semester hours of work 
required includes specified written reports. 


The Master of Science, Master of Business Administration, and Master of 
Architecture degrees are awarded to students who have received appropriate 
Bachelor’s degrees and have thereafter successfully completed an approved 
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advanced course of study requiring not less than one academic year (82 se- 
mester hours) of work. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in several fields of basic 
science with particular emphasis on those fields related to or supporting agri- 
culture and engineering. A student who has received an appropriate Bach- 
elor’s degree and has thereafter completed an approved program of advanced 
study and research may qualify for this degree. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


The professional degrees in engineering are available to graduates of 
this college. These degrees are offered on the basis of acceptable professional 
experience, a thesis or its equivalent, and an examination. Details concern- 
ing requirements for this degree may be obtained upon application to the of- 
fice of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


RESIDENCE 


The Master’s degree will be conferred only after a residence at the Col- 
lege of at least one academic year except that this requirement may be satis- 
fied by residence during five summer terms of six weeks each, or an approved 
equivalent. 


The minimum period of time required for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy is six semesters of full-time graduate study, or its equivalent, be- 
yond the Bachelor’s degree. All of the work, except as noted below, must be 
done in resident graduate study at some approved educational institution, and 
at least two of the last four semesters must be spent at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Candidates for the Ph.D. degree will normally satisfy residence require- 
ments by either (1) two semesters of 12 hours each, or (2) one semester of 
12 hours and one summer session of 12 hours. 


Full-time staff members engaged in graduate study and registered for 
less than 12 semester hours will receive proportionate residence credit. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


There is published annually as a bulletin of the College an announcement 
of the work of the Graduate School, in which will be found full information 
concerning conditions of admission and requirements for degrees, including 
residence, thesis, and examinations. A copy of this bulletin is available upon 
request at the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION BY DEPARTMENTS 


All courses offered in the College are described on the following pages 
and are listed by departments, arranged alphabetically. 


The course numbering scheme is as follows: 

101 to 199, courses primarily open to freshmen. 
201 to 299, courses primarily open to sophomores. 
301 to 399, courses primarily open to juniors. 

401 to 599, courses primarily open to seniors. 

601 to 699, courses primarily open to graduates. 


Those undergraduate courses marked at the right by a “}” may be taken 
for graduate credit. 


Figures in parentheses following the number of the courses indicate the 
clock hours per week devoted to theory and practice respectively. Theory 
includes recitations and lectures; practice includes work done in the labora- 
tory, shop, drawing room, or field. The unit of credit is the semester hour, 
which involves one hour of theory, or from two to four hours of practice per 
week for one semester of eighteen weeks. 


Roman numerals to the right of the credit value of each course indicate 
the semester in which it is regularly offered. The letter “S’” denotes summer 
offerings. 


Any course may be withdrawn from the session offerings in case the num- 
ber of registrations is too small to justify the offering of the course. 


Department of Aeronautical Engineering 


Professor A. E. Cronk, 
Professors Albert Gail, B. B. Hamner; Associate Professor F. C. Hall; 
Instructors W. H. Rudderow, O. D. Wells 


201. Elementary Aerodynamics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Basic aerodynamic phenomena and simplified theory; elementary aircraft 
performance. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Me- 
chanical Engineering 212 or registration therein; Physics 219 or registration 
therein. 


301. Theoretical Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fluid statics, kinematics, energy, momentum, similarity, viscosity, bound- 
ary layer, drag, circulation, lift, potential flow, thin airfoil theory, high lift 
devices. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 201. 


302. Experimental Aerodynamics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Wind tunnels and testing techniques. Wind tunnel calibration, airfoil 
pressure distribution, chord loading, airfoil drag by wake survey, boundary 
layer. Corrections of wind tunnel data for scale and other effects. Prereq- 
uisite: Aeronautical Engineering 301. 


303. High Speed Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Airfoil section characteristics and critical Mach Number. Span loading, 
fundamentals of compressible flow, pressure coefficients, critical conditions, 
aerodynamic heating, shock waves, compressibility effects, sweepback, and 
aoe sl data. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 301, registration 
in ; 
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304. Elementary Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Airplane load analysis, external and internal loads and reactions for 
trusses, beams and space frameworks. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engi- 
neering 201; Civil Engineering 305 or registration therein; Mechanical Engi- 
neering 212. 


306. Strength of Aircraft Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Mechanical properties of materials and their use in design of members 
subject to tension, compression, shear and bending. Combined stresses and 
margins of safety. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 304; Civil Engi- 
neering 305. 


401. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Aerodynamic design, specification, arrangement, performance analysis, 
weight and balance, stability. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 303. 


402. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Structural design of major airframe components, consideration ‘of govern- 
ment airworthiness requirements and customer Spectre one Prerequisites: 
Aeronautical Engineering 401, 405. 


403. Aircraft Materials and Processes. (1-3). Credit 2:3 


Metallography of aluminum alloys, magnesium alloys, steel, nickel alloys, 
plastics, manufacturing methods, tool design, standards, heat treatment, fin- 
ishes, factory organization. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 306. 


405. Aircraft Structures. (3-0). - Credit S Feed E 


Analysis of thin sheet metal structures, including shells, beams, and com- 
pression members subjected to eritical loads. Prerequisite: Aeronautical En- 
gineering 306. 


406. Aircraft Power Plant au (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The use of modern instrumeénts for testing aircraft engines, analysis of 
performance, ‘design study, theory of operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 410. 


417. Aircraft Propulsion Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


A study of the development, fundamentals, theories, construction, design, 
and performance of turbo-jet, ram jet, pulse jet, and rocket power plants for _ 
aircraft. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 401; Mechanical Engi- 
neering 410. = 


418. Advanced Aerodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II + 


Theoretical and experimental aerodynamics for students majoring in areo- 
dynamics. Theory of ideal fluid, viscous effects, compressible flow, and appli- 
cation to design problems. Prerequisites: Must have received at least a 
grade of B in Aeronautical Engineering 303 and Mathematics 307, or special 
permission. 


420. Aircraft Vibration and Flutter. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Analysis of fundamental vibration phenomena with application to aircraft 
vibration and flutter problem. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical 
Engineering 313. 


421. Dynamics of Airplanes. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Linear theory of vibrations of single and multi-degree of freedom sys- 
tems; self-excited vibrations. Applications of matrix algebra. Elementary 
theory of flutter; landing impact, gust response, aero-elastic effects, dynamic 
Supe Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 401; Mathematics 307 or 
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481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Readings, reports, conferences, and discussion. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in aeronautical engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Principles of Fluid Motion. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Mathematical methods of analysis are emphasized. Perfect fluid theory 
development. Treatment of viscosity and boundary layer phenomena. Pre- 
requisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; Mathematics 307. 


603. Aerodynamics of the Airplane. (4-0)2-Credit 4. II 


Application of vector analysis to two- and _three-dimensional airfoil theory. 
Viscosity and compressibility. Drag of aircraft components. Static and 
dynamic stability criteria. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; 
Mathematics 307. Se ikl ae 


~ 604. Dynamics of Compressible Fluids. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Properties of compressible fluids, dynamics of one-dimensional motion, 
channel flows, shock waves, methods of observation, extension to two- and 
three-dimensional flow, effects of viscosity. Prerequisites: Aeronautical 
Engineering 303 and Mathematics 307, or approval of Head of Department. 


605. Aircraft Structural Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The classical methods of analysis derived from strain energy and their 
application to aircraft structural problems. Studies of stresses and strains in 
aircraft structural arrangements involving thin sheets, sandwich construction, 
-and different materials. Special problems and studies attendant to aircraft 
column work. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. or approval of Head‘of De- 
partment. et tS 


606. Aircraft Structural Design. (2-6). Credit ee wi 


Major structural design requirements of high performance aircraft will 
be studied. New materials and fabrication methods will be considered (mag- 
nesium, metalite, material combinations, etc.) Original designs will be under- 
taken by each student. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 605. 


607.° Aircraft Structural Testing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Static and dynamic testing procedures for aircraft structural testing, 
instruments used, data taking, data analysis, reports. Prerequisites: Aero- 
nautical Engineering 605; Mechanical Engineering 617. 


608. Aircraft Flutter Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Theoretical development of the structural and aerodynamic equations for 
two- and three-dimensional aircraft flutter. Numerical solutions in practical 
problems to determine flutter velocities. Methods of testing to determine 
vibration characteristics of aircraft. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engi- 
neering 421 or Mechanical Engineering 459 or 617; Mathematics 307. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification 
in aeronautical engineering. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 
Technical research projects approved by the Head of the Department. 


wr 
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Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 


Professor T. R. Timm, 
Professors C. A. Bonnen, R. E. Branson, R. L. Hunt, J. G. McNeely, A. C. 
Magee, B. H. Nelson, Daniel Russell, R. L. Skrabanek; Associate Professors 
W. G. Adkins, Harley Bebout, D. R. Davis, V. W. Edmondson, C. A. Moore, 
H. B. Sorensen, J. H. Southern; Assistant Professors P. E. Hildebrand, J. A. 
Kincannon, J. E. Miller, F. O. Sargent*, Randall Stelly, K. R. 
Tefertiller, H. S. Whitney; Instructor S. M. Whitson 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


105. Introduction to Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The field of agricultural economics and its relationship to other sciences. 
The characteristics of our economic system and basic economic concepts. 
Survey of the farm and ranch firm and its organization and management; 
structure and operation of the marketing sytem; functional and institutional 
aspects of agricultural finance; governmental policies and programs related 
to agriculture. 


314. Marketing Agricultural Products. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general introductory course covering all the operations involved in the 
movement of agricultural commodities from the farmer to the final consumer; 
including a detailed study of the essential marketing functions of buying, 
selling, transportation, storage, financing, standardization, pricing, and risk 
bearing as they are carried out by the middlemen in our marketing system. 


321. Farm and Ranch Records and Accounts. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Study of methods and systems of recording and analyzing farm and ranch 
operational data, and acquirement of skill in summarizing and using records 
as effective aids in more profitable farming and ranching. Laboratory work 
devoted to problems in keeping and using the various kinds of records and 
accounts. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


324. Agricultural Prices. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the factors influencing the level of agricultural commodity 
prices and related nonagricultural prices; major factors affecting prices of 
individual farm products; their relative importance and behavior; analysis of 
price trends and seasonal variation; parity prices; methods of forecasting 
demand and prices of agricultural products; futures trading versus cash market 
prices. Prerequisite: Economics 208. 


325. Principles of Farm and Ranch Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


Application of economic and business principles to the organization and 
operation of farms and ranches. Special attention to the factors influencing 
business profits. Laboratory work devoted to development of skills in sur- 
veying, analyzing, and reorganization of the farm or ranch for more efficient 
and profitable operation. Actual data from farms and ranches is used. Pre- 
requisite: Twenty hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


404. Agricultural Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. S T 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in marketing agricultural products, consisting of some of the more com- 
mon marketing problems confronting Texas farmers and ranchers, and oppor- 
tunities for and methods of using marketing principles and practices in edu- 
cational work with farm people. Examples based on actual marketing prob- 
lems. Not open for agricultural economics M.S. or Ph.D. majors. Prereq- 
uisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in professional agricultural work. 


*Resigned effective December 4, 1959. 
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413. Agricultural Cooperatives. (3-0). Credit 3. I : 

Place of cooperatives in our economic system; historical development and 
principles of cooperative associations. Steps in organizing an agricultural 
cooperative; operational aspects of cooperatives including legal considerations, 
financing, management, and membership relations; future role of cooperatives 
in American agriculture. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


416. Economics of Livestock Marketing. (2-0). Credit 2. I si 

An economic analysis of the livestock and meat industry; marketing 
practices of livestock producers; characteristics of major agencies and serv- 
ices; problems associated with the movement of livestock from producer to 
consumer. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


422. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 
A study of the economic, institutional, and physical factors involved in the 
utilization and control of natural resources. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


429. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 

An analysis of the causes, nature, and effects of government participation 
in agriculture. Emphasis is upon the interrelationship of American agricul- 
ture and the political and economic system, public administration and interest 
representation. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


430. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 

Analysis of the capital requirements for farming and ranching and how 
they are obtained; principles involved in the use of each type of credit neces- 
sary to sound financial management; the risk, costs, and legal aspects of 
credit; the security requirements, rates, and terms of the loans available from 
_ the private and governmental lending agencies serving agriculture. Prereq- 
uisite: Economics 208. 


432. Farm and Ranch Organization and Operation. (2-2). Credit 3. II 7f 

Detailed problems involved in the organization and management of spe- 
cific farms and ranches, covering such matters as efficiency analysis, budget 
preparation, layout, and improvement. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 
325. 


443. Applied Farm Management. (2-2). Credit 3. S t 

A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in farm management, the use of these principles in farm business plan- 
ning, consideration of some of the more common management problems con- 
fronting Texas farmers, and opportunities for and methods of using the farm 
management approach in educational work with farm people. Laboratory 
work based on actual farms and ranches. Not open for agricultural economics 
M.S. or Ph.D. majors. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in 
professional agricultural work. 


445. Applied Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, covering government functions in 
agriculture; goals and values of farm people; nature and significance of 
political and economic institutions; processes in formation and execution of 
agricultural policy; case studies in special agricultural policy areas; oppor- 
tunities for and methods in educational work with farm people in the field of 
agricultural policy. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in pro- 
fessional agricultural work. 


452. International Trade and Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. II . 

World production and demand, present and potential, of agricultural com- 
modities; world trade in farm products with emphasis on causal factors; 
national and international policies relating to agriculture; status of agricul- 
tural resources, technological progress in agriculture, and food requirements 
in major areas. The course is designed particularly for those interested in 
foreign agricultural service with governmental agencies or in export-import 
work with commercial concerns. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
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481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Role of the social scientist in the agricultural industry; professional op- 
portunities and responsibilities; individual investigations and reports; dis- 
cussions with prominent leaders in the field. Prerequisite: Senor classifica- 
tion in agricultural economics or approval of the Head of the Department. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. JI, II, S 


This course will consist of a study of special problems which are not 
covered by other courses. The content of this course will depend upon the 
problem studied, the needs and interest of the student, and the number of 
hours of credit given. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department 
and the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Farmers Movements. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


History of efforts of farmers to solve their economic problems. Prereq- 
uisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. Agricultural Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An analysis of the problems involved in the marketing of farm products. 
Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


603. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of selected problems of the allocation and utilization of natural 
resources with special reference to government organizations, quasi-govern- 
ment bodies, and other interest groups. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 
422. 


607. Research Methodology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the scientific approach, role of theory and assumptions, bias 
and prejudice, attributes of problems, methods and tools of agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology research. Each student is asked to critically 
evaluate research studies and is required to develop his thesis prospectus or 
its equivalent. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


611. Production Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic principles upon which problems in agricultural production and re- 
source use can be analyzed. Fundamental principles of production are iso- 
lated and these principles applied to agricultural data. Emphasis is placed 
on the conditions under which efficiency is obtained. The problems of agri- 
cultural production and resource use are treated from the standpoint of the 
technical unit, the firm and society. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


613. Contemporary Thought in Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of contemporary contributions to the thought and analyses of 
aggregate relationships and problems in the agricultural economy in terms of 
organizational efficiency and patterns in adjusting to economic development 
and economic fluctuations. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


614. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


An analysis of public policies and programs affecting agriculture. De- 
velopment of policies and programs for agriculture and their bases. Prereq- 
uisite: Agricultural Economics 429 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


617. Consumer Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the consumer market for agricultural products; effects 
of family characteristics, such as size, age, income, and location upon con- 
sumer preferences and buying habits; motivations of consumers in buying 
different products; effectiveness of quality variation, packaging, and displays 
upon consumer purchases; the place of advertising in market creation; price 
policies at the retail level; and market research as a guide to marketing 
policies. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 
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619. Farm and Ranch Business. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the interrelationships of factors affecting profits in farm- 
ing and ranching. Identification of the strong and weak points in the or- 
ganization and management of actual farm and ranch businesses. Special 
study and analysis of the management factor affords an opportunity to relate 
theory and practice in farming and ranching. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


620. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Scope of agricultural finance and problems of financing agriculture. Role 
of credit in agriculture; costs of credit; bases used in extending credit to 
agricultural producers; payment methods, and legal aspects of agricultural 
credit. Methods of protecting farm and ranch capital; analysis of agricul- 
tural loans; analysis of private and public agricultural credit agencies. Pre- 
requisite: Agricultural Economics 430 or approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


627. Agricultural Price Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Agricultural prices viewed in the light of current economic theory; the 
application of economic theory to an analysis of agricultural product price 
determination and price behavior; economic theory as a tool in designing and 
evaluating governmental price programs for agriculture; consideration of 
various types of applied economic and statistical research for price analysis 
and price forecasting. Prerequisites: Agricultural Economics 324; Business 
Administration 308. 


641. Agricultural Statistics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Planning the statistical research project, developing forms, selecting the 
sample, conducting the study, tabulating, analyses, and interpreting the data. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303 or Genetics 406 or equivalent; 
15 hours of social science; approval of the Head of the Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A review of current literature, preparation of papers on selected topics, 
and discussion with visiting agricultural economists. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


Peer ihlcmaeCrolteioieenchizemesters a hall, & 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of agri- 
cultural economics. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


205. Principles of Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The basic principles fundamental to an understanding of human relations 
are analyzed. Students are familiarized with the scope and objectives of 
sociology and rural sociology. The contributions of biology, geography, group 
life, and culture and their interrelationships in contributing to the development 
of personality are reviewed. Attempts are made to instill an appreciation for 
the complex processes of invention and social evolution which have produced 
our social systems and culture. 


206. Social Institutions and Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Sociological concepts and principles that are basic to an understanding 
of the complexity of modern society. Students, through first hand observa- 
tion and course materials, are familiarized with social institutions, class 
structure, and social processes which preduce social organization and dis- 
organization. Major social institutions are viewed through the standpoint 
of social structure and social processes and their future roles in society’s 
operation and influence upon the individual and groups. 
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304. Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Extent and cost of crime. Causes of crime. Processes of criminal be- 
havior. Ecology of crime. Theories of criminology and penology. The 
police system. Criminal and juvenile courts, the indeterminate sentence, and 
pardon. Punishment and treatment of criminals and juvenile delinquents. 
Prison systems and reformatories. Probation and parole. Recidivism and 
reformation. Prevention of crime. Prerequisite: Junior classification or 
3 hours of social science. 


306. Principles of Social Work. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 4 


The historic development and present organization of private and public 
welfare agencies and social services. Distinctive techniques of the social 
work profession in interviewing, group work, case work, and social work 
organization are emphasized. Students are prepared to assume intelligent 
leadership on committees and boards of welfare agencies and to explore the 
possibilities for professional employment in this 20 billion dollar enterprise. 
Twelve hours of independent field work must be performed if graduate credit 
is allowed. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205 or 6 additional hours of rural 
sociology or other social science. 


311. Social Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. IL II,S i 


An analysis of why people behave the way they do. The effect of social 
experiences and of the groups people belong to upon the development of per- 
sonality. How to influence and control the behavior of people. Social adjust- 
ment and maladjustment including analysis of causes. Public opinion. Pre- 
requisite: Three hours of sociology or psychology. 


314. Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Significant social problems are explored from the standpoint of the social, 
economic, political, and physical implications operating to produce the swift 
impact of social change in a dynamic society. Both academic and practical 
adjustments or solutions to major problems are considered at the local, state, 
and national levels so that the student may be better equipped to assume the 
responsibilities of good citizenship in meeting the problems of today. Pre- 
requisite: Rural Sociology 205 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


315. The Family. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


A study of the evolution and growth of the family as the most funda- 
mental social institution. Basic scientific research will be used to throw light 
on the problems of family formation, courtship, engagement, marriage, etc. 
Family problems, social and personal adjustment, financing, child rearing are 
emphasized. Prerequisite: Junior classification or 8 hours of social science. 


320. Social Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Rise, development, and spread of man’s attempts at group living with 
emphases on the principal cultures and sub-cultures of the world. The com- 
mon denominators of all cultures are studied to discover the means for mutual 
understanding and acceptance of human relations in the development of busi- 
ness, industry, commerce, and agriculture in foreign countries. Designed 
especially for students in agriculture, business, and engineering who contem- 
plate either domestic or overseas employment. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 
205 or 6 hours of social science. 


404. Rural Community Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The objective of the course is to help future agricultural workers in doing 
a better job in their various specialties by recognizing and understanding 
group processes and organization in carrying on their program. The tech- 
niques of rural community development are explored as values to total agri- 
cultural and small town development. Community development problems in 
underdeveloped countries will be surveyed. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 
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407. Human Relations in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


This course is designed chiefly for students in technical agriculture to 
help them gain broader understanding of the human factors involved in a 
dynamic agricultural situation. This involves the analysis of interpersonal 
relationships, group relationships, and institutional relationships in a rapidly 
changing environment. 


408. Organization for Boy Scout Work. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


History and development of the Boy Scout movement. Understanding 
the boy and fitting a program to meet his needs. Developing adult leaders 
in the boy-man institutional relationship. Specialized programs such as cub- 
bing, senior scouting, sea scouting, etc. Fitting scouting to the boy’s needs 
and life pattern. 


412. Population Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 

Methods of demographic analysis. The influence of population numbers, 
birth rate, death rate, sex ratio, age composition, nativity, racial composition, 
and migration on social values and social structure. Theories of population 
growth and change and their effects on population policies. International 
aspects of the demographic position of the United States. Prerequisites: 
Twelve hours of social science; approval of instructor. 


418. Public Opinion and Social Control. (3-0). Credit 3. I iY 


Analysis of processes, planned or unplanned, by which individuals are 
taught, persuaded, or compelled to conform to usages and life values of 
groups. Nature and use of public opinion and propaganda. Prerequisite: 
Rural Sociology 205. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Rural-Urban Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Recognition of the social causation of social problems in rural, urban, 
and rurban areas and the development of a scientific attitude for problem 
analysis. The specific relation of events to cultural context in which they had 
their birth is emphasized. Students are familiarized with the common tools 
that are used in collecting data for problem analysis and the steps in col- 
lecting, organizing, and analyzing data regarding social situations that 
violate the system of social values. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205 or its 
equivalent or 12 hours of social science™*. 


602. Contemporary Theory in Rural Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The rise, spread, and development of the field of rural sociology in each 
of its three central phases—teaching, research, and extension. An objective 
appraisal of the scientific status of rural sociology and its interrelationships 
with other sciences. A review of the theories and contributions of past and 
present-day leading sociologists and other social scientists to the field of 
rural sociology. Prerequisite: Rural Sociology 205 or its equivalent, or 12 
hours of social science*. 


606. Rural Youth Leadership. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


To give special insight into the problems of our youth, and training tech- 
niques and programs needed to deal with these problems. To acquaint the 
advanced student with qualities, traits, techniques, attitudes, etc. of successful 
leaders in various fields. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of social science*. 


611. History of Social Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


The development of social thought from ancient times to the present. 
Chief emphasis is placed upon sociological thinkers who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the field, the theories of these men, and the background 
from which these theories evolved. Prerequisites: Rural Sociology 205; 12 
additional hours of social science*. 


*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 
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612. The Rural Community. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

The purpose of this course is to acquaint the advanced student with the 
importance, problems, processes, and techniques of community development. 
Each student will be given an outside reading and study program to meet 
his particular interest and needs in his chosen field or specialty. A major 
purpose is to recognize the community development self-help technique as an 
effective method of improving rural standards of living in agriculture, health, 
education, recreation, beautification, etc. Prerequisite: Twelves hours of 
social science*. 


618. Educational Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. S$ 

How our school system can strengthen our democratic way of life. The 
relationship of education to social organization, social change, and social 
control. Sociological analysis of the role of education in our society. Pre- 
requisites: Rural Sociology 205 or the equivalent; 9 additional hours of social 
science or a degree in education. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of rural 
sociology. Prerequisite: Six hours of rural sociology or 12 hours of sup- 
porting social science. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


Department of Agricultural Education 


Professor E. V. Walton, 
Professor Henry Ross**; Associate Professors R. N. Craig, J. D. Gray, O. M. 
Holt, J. R. Jackson, E. H. Knebel; Assistant Professors C. G. 
Anderson, Jr., B. D. Cook, C. M. Laywell 


301. Principles of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

An introduction to the study of agricultural education, designed to ac- 
quaint the student with the principles of education theory, the aim and mean- 
ing of education, leadership training, professional organizations, and literature. 
Organization and operation of Future Farmer chapters. 


425. Course Building. (2-0). Credit 2. II Gg 
Preparing units of instruction in vocational agriculture for all-day, part- 
time, and evening school classes. 


426. Methods in Adult Agricultural Education. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 

Planning educational programs and activities for adult farm people in 
young farmer and adult classes. Developing skill in the use of the group 
process in teaching. 


427. Methods of Developing Farming Programs. (1-2). Credit 2. II + 


Planning and supervising farm programs of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents. 


431. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Student teaching preparation including orientation in professional ethics 
and behavior. Selection and use of reference materials and audio-visual aids. 
Preparation of teaching plans for units of instruction to be taught in selected 
high school vocational agriculture departments. 


*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 
**On leave of absence. 
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432. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Planning for and teaching vocational agriculture in selected high school 
departments in Texas. Six weeks student teaching and observation in local 
departments of vocational agriculture. Presentation and discussion of prob- 
lems encountered by practice teachers in the field. A study of current prob- 
lems in teaching vocational agriculture. Prior planning required. Laboratory 
hours to include the six weeks student teaching. 


441. Agricultural Extension Organization and Methods. (2-2). 
Greditio. Ls 

Cooperative agricultural extension service, objectives, organization and 
administration, operation, results, social and economic significance. Analytical 
approach to farm and home problems. Principles of extension teaching and 
measuring results. Methods in selecting, training, and using farm leaders. 
Principles in dealing with practical problems of planning, developing, and 
executing county programs. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II,'S 
A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of voca- 
tional agricultural education or extension education with emphasis on the 


collection, analysis, and presentation of information. Prerequisite: Approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


(One year of acceptable experience and Agricultural Education 425, 426, 
431, 432, or their equivalents are prerequisites to the following courses unless 
otherwise noted.) 


601. Advanced Methods in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
An advanced course in methods of teaching vocational agriculture. 


605. Supervised Farming. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Advanced study of supervised farming in vocational agriculture and meth- 
ods of supervising students in carrying out supervised farming programs. 


607. Future Farmer and Young Farmer Activities. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
Methods of conducting Future Farmer and young farmer activities. 


610. Methods in Adult and Young Farmer Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the methods of determining educational program needs, or- 
ganizing, conducting and evaluating educational programs in agriculture for 
adult and young farmer groups. Emphasis on coordinating and utilizing groups 
and resources in a community in developing agricultural programs. Suitable for 
teachers of vocational agriculture, county agricultural extension agents, and 
other professional agriculture workers. Prerequisite: Professional experi- 
ence or approval of Head of the Department. 


613. Administration and Supervision of Agricultural Education. (3-0). 
Gredit 3: I, ILS 


Problems of organization, administration, financing, and supervision of 
vocational agriculture, and extension work. 


615. Philosophy of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the philosophy and evaluation of agricultural education. Em- 
phasis on the development and use of evaluative criteria and tests in the field 
of vocational education in agriculture. 


616. Program Building in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. 
ES APRS 
_Organization of programs in agricultural education on local, state, and 
national basis. Securing assistance of public school administrators, farmers, 
and county, state, and national agricultural agencies in program building. 
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619. Workshop in Agricultural Education. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


A workshop offered on a one-, two-, or three-week basis to study selected 
problems in the areas of agricultural or extension education. Committees are 
set up to utilize consultants in specialized areas of study. Prerequisite: 
Professional experience or approval of Head of the Department. 


630. Guidance and Counseling for Rural Youth. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S$ 

Analysis of occupational and vocational opportunities for rural youth, 
techniques of individual group counseling and guidance. Practicum in per- 
sonality and occupational interest testing. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Studies related to classroom, laboratory, supervised farming, and adult 
education activities. For Master of Education programs only. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis for Master of Science programs only. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 


Professor Price Hobgood, 
Professors W. E. McCune, J. W. Sorenson; Associate Professors O. R. Kunze, 
E. T. Smerdon, L. H. Wilkes; Assistant Professors W. H. Aldred, 
C. M. Hohn; Instructors B. R. Stewart, D. R. Stipe 


201. Farm Power and Machinery. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Construction, operation, adjustment, and servicing of farm engines and 
tractors. Adaptability, selection, economic utilization, construction, operation, 
and adjustment of the principle tillage, planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
feed processing machines. 


205. Materials in Farm Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Selection and utilization of materials for light structures. Specifications 
and cost estimation. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 105. 


208. Farm Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The application of engineering principles to the design, construction, 
operation, and adjustment of all types of farm machinery. Prerequisite: 
Physics 218. 


213. Food Plant Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Elementary mechanics, power transmission, steam and steam boilers, 
pipes and pipe fitting, refrigeration and insulation, temperature measurement 
and control, electric motors, disposal of waste products, and mechanical prob- 
lems as applied to foods and food processing. 


221. Farm Shop; (1-3).4 Credit 2. I 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving carpentry and woodwork, tool sharpening, preparation of simple 
drawings and bills of materials, blueprint reading, and rafter cutting. 


222. Farm Shop... (4-3). Credit 2°)" 141 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving electric and gas welding, cold metal work, forging, soldering, pipe 
fitting, and the preparation and use of concrete. 


324. Automotive Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the thermodynamic principles, operation, and construction of 
internal combustion engines. Also fuels, carburetion, ignition, lubrication, 
and cooling systems. Testing, rating, and determining the economic applica- 
tions of farm engines. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323. 
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325. Farm Electricity. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
which covers elements of electric current generation and transmission, farm 
applications of electric heating, lighting and power, wiring motors, power 
rates, meter reading, safety rules and regulations. 


335. Water Control and Utilization. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Elementary surveying, including chaining, leveling, and mapping as ap- 
plied to farm needs. Water control and utilization emphasizing irrigation 
principles and practices, associated problems of drainage, and fundamentals 
of terracing and farm pond design. 


410. Irrigation and Drainage Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Principles of farm drainage as applied to open ditches and tile drains; 
drainage districts and laws; land clearing and reclamation methods. Prin- 
ciples of irrigation practice; sources of water supply; distribution systems; 
application of water to crops; measurement and duty of water; alkali control. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 201, 311. 


413. Farm Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Structural problems in farm building design. Functional planning of farm 
buildings with respect to economy, convenience, sanitation, and appearance. 
Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 205; Civil Engineering 305. 


418. Agricultural Process Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Engineering principles and their application to product drying and stor- 
age, materials handling, flow rate measurement, conditioning air, refrigera- 
tion, instrumentation, fans, sorting and size reduction. Prerequisite: Me- 
chanical Engineering 328. 


428. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


Principles of engineering practice as applied to soil and water conserva- 
tion, including runoff, terrace and terrace outlet design and construction; 
proper cultural and tillage practices and related topics. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 201, 311 or registration therein. 


430. Farm Electrification Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


The fundamentals of alternating currents, circuits, and equipment, in- 
cluding a study of resistance, inductance, capacitance, power factor, motors, 
and controls as related to the economics of power consumption on the farm 
and in rural communities. 


440. Farm Electrification. (3-0). Credit 3. S 1 


This course includes the fundamentals of farm wiring, lighting and the 
design, construction, and operation of electric water systems, refrigeration 
equipment, brooders, milking machines, feed processing and handling equip- 
ment, hay and grain driers, and other electric equipment used in farm pro- 
duction. This is a special course for teachers and prospective teachers in voca- 
tional agriculture to be offered for a three-week period during the summer. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I + 


A review of current literature dealing with agricultural engineering prob- 
lems presented by staff members and students. Prerequisite: Senior classi- 
fication. 


482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II t 


Presentation of papers dealing with new developments and results of 
investigations of problems related to agricultural engineering. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Instrumentation and Research Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Analysis of research techniques, study of the theory and use of instru- 
ments in research including instrumentation for research in irrigation and 
drainage and other phases of agricultural engineering. Also the design and 
use of research models and analogies, and an introduction to available re- 
search facilities. Prerequisite: Admission to Graduate School. 


602. Irrigation and Drainage. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Theory and practice in irrigation and drainage including soil moisture 
and moisture movement, soil moisture measurements, erosion and sedimenta- 
tion of irrigation and drainage structures, and characteristics of pumps. 
Also includes effect of low quality irrigation water, salinity and alkali prob- 
lems and their control, efficiency of irrigation water usage, drainage methods, 
and legal aspects of irrigation and drainage. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engi- 
neering 410 or the equivalent. 


603. Agricultural Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


The theory and practice of functional farm machinery design. Encom- 
passes an analysis of the problem need, the functional requirements, the 
common materials used, the design, testing and production of efficient op- 
erational units. 


605. Agricultural Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the structural, environmental, and economic problems encoun- 
tered in agricultural buildings with special emphasis on design considerations 
for structural materials. Also research methods and procedures as they apply 
to agricultural structures. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 205, 413, 
418. 


606. Agricultural Process Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Basic engineering principles involved in mechanical handling, cleaning 
and sorting, size reduction, conditioning and storage of agricultural products. 
Includes the use of refrigeration, electric energy, and radiation. Prereq- 
uisites: Agricultural Engineering 418, 4380; Mechanical Engineering 323. 


609. Farm Power. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


A study of the basic theory and principles of operation as applied to in- 
ternal combustion engines used for agriculture. Emphasis is given to the 
application and functional design requirements and testing procedures. Pre- 
requisites: Agricultural Engineering 324; Mechanical Engineering 323. 


613. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of soil and water conservation, with emphasis on the hydrology 
of agricultural watersheds, soil erosion theory, functional design of soil and 
water conservation structures, methods of reducing water losses, and experi- 
mental techniques. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 428; Civil En- 
gineering 463. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced laboratory or field problems not related to student’s thesis. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for the thesis or dissertation. 


AGRONOMY 227 


Department of Agronomy 


Professor W. O. Trogdon, 

Professors I. M. Atkins, M. S. Brown, L. C. Coffey, J. F. Fudge, H. E. Hamp- 
ponerse Oil. lets aca tee.. J. b.. Lage, Kh.) C.-rotts,. LPs Trotter: 
Associate Professors M. E. Bloodworth, A. G. Caldwell, C. L. Godfrey, 
G. W. Kunze, E. L. Whiteley; Assistant Professors J. E. Endrizzi, 

J. F. Mills, K. H. Patrick, R. D. Staten; Instructor R. B. Metzer 


105. Fundamentals of Crop Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification and distribution of farm crops; importance of good varieties 
and good seed; crop improvement; preparation of the seed bed; commercial 
fertilizers; manures and lime; seeding practices; crop tillage; harvesting; 
meadow and pasture management; weeds; crop rotation; diseases and insect 
enemies. 


301. Introductory Soils. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II,S 


An introductory course designed to acquaint the student with the field 
of soil science. Some of the basic principles of the physical, chemical, and 
biological properties of the soil and their general applications are covered. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


305. Seed Technology and Commercial Grading. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A study of the important crop seeds with emphasis on harvesting, clean- 
ing, and storage as they influence quality of planting seed. The grading of 
grain, cotton and hay according to Federal standards. Prerequisites: Ag- 
ronomy 105; Biology 101. 


306. Grain and Fiber Crops. (3-2). Credit 4. I 


A study of the geographical distribution, classification, physiology, prin- 
ciples of production, and use of the grain and fiber crops. Prerequisites: Ag- 
ronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 


308. Forage Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


The production, utilization, and identification of the major forage crop 
plants with emphasis on adapted species and varieties for the Southwest. Pre- 
requisites: Agronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 


310. Soil Morphology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Field study of the morphological features of the soil profile in relation to 
soil utilization and management. Soil development, classification, and map- 
ping are also covered. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


318. Soil Conservation. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A course dealing with the importance of soil conservation from the stand- 
point of different soil types in the agricultural regions of Texas and the United 
States. Conservation methods are presented according to climatic regions, 
cropping systems, topographic locations, and other influencing factors. Field 
practice in the making of a map of a farm, its soil, and a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for soil conservation. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


413. Soil and Crop Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


A study of the special problems in the utilization and management of 
soils and crops under varying soil and climatic conditions. Independent work 
in solving current agronomic problems in different parts of the Southwest 
required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; senior classification. 


417. Pasture Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II T 


Adaptation and management of native and introduced pasture plants; 
their establishment, production, utilization, and maintenance in permanent and 
temporary pastures. Field trips are required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301, 
and either Agronomy 308 or Range and Forestry 303. 


*Retired effective January 16, 1960. 
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422. Soil Fertility. (3-4). Credit 4. I,S 5 

An advanced course dealing with the more technical consideration of the 
physical, chemical, and biological factors influencing the crop producing power 
of the soil. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; Chemistry 228, 231; Plant Phys- 
iology and Pathology 3818. 


426. Fertilizer Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the problems of the manufacture, storage, and application of 
commercial fertilizers, including a limited number of required field trips to 
various types of fertilizer plants. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; 14 hours 
of chemistry and/or physics. 


428. Turf Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A study of the fundamental and special problems in the establishment, 
utilization, and management of turf grasses under varying use conditions. 
Field trips are required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 301, 318. 


445. Soil Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the fundamentals of soil physics and their application to the 
solution of problems in crop production, irrigation, and engineering. Prereq- 
uisites: Nine hours of soils and physics, with a minimum of three hours of 
each (may include soil mechanics). 


481. Agronomy Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


The preparation and presentation by the students of papers on pertinent 
agronomic topics. Required of all agronomy majors in their last semester. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in agronomy. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


A course for advanced undergraduates to permit field or laboratory in- 
vestigations or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. 
Prerequisites: Ten hours of junior and senior agronomy. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Cereal Crops. (3-4). Credit 4. II 


An advanced study of cereal production and breeding, including a critical 
review of world literature reporting recent investigations in this field. 


602. Advanced Forage Crops. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


An advanced study of forage production and breeding, including a critical 
review of world literature reporting recent investigations in this field. 


605. Pedology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An advanced study of the development, morphology, constitution, and 
classification of soils. 


617. Advanced Soil Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

The physical constitution and properties of soil, including consistence and 
structure, aeration, soil water, and thermal relationships. Prerequisites: Ag- 
ronomy 445 or the equivalent and a two-semester course in physics. (Offered 
in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter) 


618. Advanced Soil Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A course designed to familiarize the student with the more difficult prob- 
lems of soil analysis and the interpretation of the data. Prerequisite: Agron- 
omy 422. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter) 


624. Physical Chemistry of Soils. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The physical chemistry of clay minerals and the inorganic and organic 
soil colloids. Prerequisites: Agronomy 617, 618; Chemistry 323, 324. (Of- 
fered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter) 
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626. Soil Mineralogy. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the crystal structures and properties of the more important 
agricultural and industrial clays combined with identification techniques in- 
volving X-rays, differential thermal analysis, and electron microscopy. (Of- 
fered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A seminar for graduate students and staff members in soils and crops. 
Presentation and discussion of special topics and research data in the field of 
agronomy. Participation is required of all graduate students in agronomy. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or 2 each semester. I, I, S 


Advanced problems in some phase of agronomy not directly related to 
the thesis or dissertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Investigations leading to the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Air Science 


C. E. Gregory, Colonel, USAF 
Professor of Air Science 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonel W. F. Barnard, Jr.; Majors C. B. 
Wells, Jr., Kenneth Wolf; Assistant Professors: Captains D. E. Allen, W. F. 
Atwater, J. M. Bennett, Jr., E. J. Briggs, G. S. Coffin, Jr., S. D. Goode, E. H. 
Higgins, Truett Hudson, J. B. Killebrew, P. D. Weihs, H. F. Weitzel, Jr., G. F. 
Williams; Administrative Personnel: Captain B. T. Duncan; Master Sergeants 
H. H. Allen, C. L. Thompson; Technical Sergeants J. B. Daniel, R. E. 
McElroy, O. E. Millican; Staff Sergeants D. R. Bradley, 
Albert Novak, Jr., E. N. Rutherford, M. K. Wilson 


BASIC COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


141. First year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Foundations of air power. A general survey of air power 
designed to provide the student with an understanding of the elements and 
potentials of air power to include: fundamentals of air power; military air 
power of the world; military research and development; air vehicle industries; 
airlines and airways; general aviation; elements of an aircraft; aerodynamics. 


Practical: Drill—basic military training. 


142. First Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


_ Theoretical: Foundations of air power. A general survey of air power 
to include: control and navigation; propulsion systems; space vehicles; mili- 
tary instruments of national security; professional opportunities in the USAF. 


Practical: Drill—basic military training. 


241. Second Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: A more advanced consideration of air power to include: 


principles of warfare; evolution of aerial warfare; weapons systems develop- 
ment. 


Practical: Drill—basic military training and non-commissioned officer 
training. 
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242. Second Year Basic Air Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Theoretical: Continuation of Air Science 241 to include USAF opera- 
tions in peacetime and wartime and the future of air power. 


Practical: Drill—basic military training and non-commissioned officer 
training. 


ADVANCED COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


301. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


First semester advanced air science. A study of the functions of the 
commander and his staff, including Air Force conferences, staff meetings, 
and correspondence. Concurrent enrollment in English 210 and English 401 
(or 408) is a requirement for this course. 


Leadership laboratory: Development of leadership skills dealing with 
larger and more complex groups (i.e., groups and wings) and an introduction 
to command and staff principles and methods at all levels. The cadet is 
provided with an opportunity to assume full responsibility for significant 
parts of the cadet corps program. 


342. Officer Development. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical: Continuation of Air Science 341 to include: the military 
justice system; principles of leadership and management; the Air Base; prep- 
aration for summer training camp. 


Practical: Leadership laboratory—cadet officer training. 


401. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Third semester advanced air science. An introduction to weather and air 
navigation for the Air Force officer. Concurrent enrollment in History 318 
or Geography 401 is a requirement for this course. (If History 318 is taken 
during the first semester, Geography 401 must be taken during the second 
semester and vice versa.) 


Leadership laboratory: Development of leadership and management 
understandings and skills at the command level. The cadet is given an oppor- 
tunity to plan for the achievement of group objectives and supervise the im- 
plementation of cadet planning by coordination and control through cadet 
corps command and staff channels. 


402. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Fourth semester advanced air science. Presentation of material to help 
the cadet make a rapid, effective adjustment to active duty as an officer of 
the United States Air Force. Concurrent enrollment in History 318 or Geog- 
raphy 401 is a requirement for the course. (If History 318 is taken the first 
semester, Geography 401 must be taken during the second semester and vice 
versa.) 


Leadership laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 401 laboratory. 


Department of Animal Husbandry 


Professor O. D. Butler, Jr., 
Professors R. O. Berry, T. C. Cartwright, F. I. Dahlberg, Fred Hale, H. O. 
Kunkel, J. K. Riggs, T. D. Watkins, Jr.*; Associate Professor 
A. M. Sorensen, Jr.; Assistant Professors W. T. Berry, 
G. T. King, L. D. Wythe, Jr.; Instructor C. F. Parker 


107. General Animal Husbandry. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


An introductory course stressing the importance of livestock and livestock 
farming. General factors influencing efficiency in feeding, market value, 
breeding, health, and adaptability of various species to geographical and 
climatic regions are emphasized. 


*On leave of absence. 
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302. Trends in Livestock Selection. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

The natural selection of livestock in the wild state. Domestication and 
adaptation to different environments. The breed concept. Balancing visual 
selection, pedigree, and records of performance. Prerequisite: Animal Hus- 
bandry 107. 


303. Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

Chemical composition of feeding stuffs; composition of farm animals; 
digestion; metabolism and the function of nutrients; minerals; vitamins; anti- 
biotics, hormones, and other regulators in feeds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
2ILtOr 221. 


307. Meats. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 

Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Meat will be cured and meat products prepared. Uses of by- 
products will be considered. Factors affecting quality, palatability, and 
economy in selection of meats will be included. The location, structure, and 
functions of the endocrine glands, digestive organs, and reproductive organs 
will be discussed in the laboratory in connection with slaughtering. Prereq- 
uisite: Animal Husbandry 107. 


313. Horse Management and Training. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


Breeding, feeding, management, and training of quarter and pleasure 
horses; growing and developing foals; anatomy; unsoundness; parasites and 
diseases; stables and equipment; shoeing; fitting for show and sale. Pre- 
requisite: Animal Husbandry 107 or approval of Head of Deartment. 


315. Livestock Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of livestock for both breeding and slaughter purposes. 


317. Meats Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. 


320. Animal Nutrition and Feeding. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A review of the chemical! aspects of animal nutrition. The role of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals in animal nutrition. Nutri- 
tional requirements of farm animals. Formulation of rations. A study of 
feeds and feedstuffs which supply the nutritional requirements. For students 
of veterinary medicine. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312. 


406. Beef Cattle Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II T 


Systems of production; establishing a breeding herd; mating and repro- 
duction; performance and progeny records for selecting breeding stock; feed- 
ing and managing the breeding herd; systems of managing stockers and 
feeders; fattening cattle for market; farm steer beef production and com- 
mercial feedlot finishing; planning commercial and purebred cattle enter- 
prises; fitting and showing; animal health; marketing. Prerequisite: Ani- 
mal Husbandry 308. 


409. Feeds and Feeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course designed to cover plans for feeding all classes of farm animals 
from a practical point of view; application of principles of nutrition; comput- 
ing rations; economics of livestock feeding; flexible feeding programs; utiliza- 
tion of by-product feedstuffs; feeding investigations; feed control laws, ani- 
mal feed budgets. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 

412. Swine Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 

Historical; feeding and handling the breeding herd during various sea- 
sons; culling; records; the sow and the litter; growing and fattening pigs; for- 
age crops; feeding on forage; dry lot feeding; choice and value of feeds; gar- 
bage feeding; prevention of disease; the purebred herd; fitting and showing. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 
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414. Sheep, Goats, and Fiber Technology. (3-2). Credit 4. II 


Methods of management; selection and culling; environmental factors 
affecting kid and lamb production; care and feeding of lambs, kids and 
breeding stock; marketing of sheep and goat products. Wool and mohair; 
grades and lengths; physical and chemical properties; processing; judging 
and appraisal. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 308; junior classification; 
approval of Head of Department. 


416. Livestock Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


A course in the feeding and management of beef cattle, sheep, swine, and 
horses. Especially designed for agricultural education majors. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 308. 


433. Reproduction in Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tracts; 
hormones governing reproduction; pregnancy tests; estrus and the estrous 
cycle; ovulation; mating; gestation; parturition; lactation; sperm physiology; 
collection, storage, and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; factors af- 
fecting fertility; causes of sterility in males and females. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


437. Marketing and Grading of Livestock and Meats. (2-2). Credit 3. 
I 


Factors determining market classes and grades of feeder, stocker, and 
slaughter animals; grading feeder, stocker, and slaughter animals; marketing 
machinery and handling market livestock; purebred sales; shipping losses; 
shrinkage; fills. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


440. Sheep and Wool Production Problems. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Latest developments in the feeding, breeding, and management of the 
sheep flock including the production, harvesting, preparation for market, and 
marketing of the wool clip. Special summer course for agricultural agents. 


442. Advanced Livestock Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. Prereq- 
uisite: Animal Husbandry 315 or approval of Head of Department. 


444, Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Review of elementary chemistry of carbohydrates, proteins, and fats, 
with particular emphasis on the role of these constituents in large animal 
nutrition. A comparison of the nutrition of the ruminant to that of the 
monogastric animal. A study of the secretions (enzymatic and hormonal) 
of large animals and the function of each. The efficiency of each class of 
animals with regard to converting feed into fats, meat, wool, and work. Pre- 
requisite: Animal Husbandry 303 or approval of Head of Department. 


447. Advanced Meat Selection. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

An advanced course in the selection and grading of carcasses and whole- 
sale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 317 or 
approval of Head of the Department. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 

A review of current literature and research problems related to the live- 
stock industry. Prominent men in the field of animal husbandry may be 
invited to conduct the seminar. For senior students in animal husbandry. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II,S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of animal 
husbandry. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


600. Advanced Livestock Management. Credit 3. S 


A special three-week workshop course for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture to be offered during the summer. This course includes problems in all 
phases of animal production selected by the group under the supervision of 
the instructor. 


605, 606. Advancements in Beef Cattle Production. (3-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of beef cattle production; the application of the basic prin- 
ciples of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breed- 
ing, and management of beef cattle. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 406; 
Genetics 306; or approval of Head of Department. 


619, 620. Advancements in Sheep and Angora Goat Production. (3-0). 
Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the 
various phases of sheep and angora goat production; the application of the 
basic principles of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the 
feeding, breeding, and management of sheep and angora goats. Prerequisites: 
Animal Husbandry 414; Genetics 306; or approval of Head of Department. 


621, 622. Advancements in Swine Production. (3-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relating to the 
various phases of swine production; the application of the basic principles 
of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, 
and management of hogs; fitting swine production to the whole farm enter- 
prise; special problems relating to the planning and operation of swine pro- 
duction units. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 412; Genetics 306; or 
approval of Head of Department. 


631. Physiology of Reproduction. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A critique of scientific literature concerning the processes of reproduc- 
tion in farm mammals. Students will compile, evaluate, and summarize the 
literature on various phases of this subject. Consideration will be given to 
special problems on which further investigations are desirable and methods 
Fe eane research projects for them. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Important current developments in the field of animal husbandry. Re- 
view of current literature and presentation of papers on selected animal hus- 
bandry topics. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; major in animal hus- 
bandry or genetics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II,S 


Advanced studies in animal husbandry problems and procedures. Prob- 
lems assigned according to the experience, interest, and needs of the individual 
student. Registration by approval of Head of Department. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, 'S 


Investigations leading to the student’s thesis or dissertation in the fields 
of animal production, meats, wool and mohair, nutrition, inheritance of farm 


pee: and physiology of reproduction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifica- 
ion. 
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Division of Architecture 


Professor T. R. Holleman, 

Professors J. G. McGuire, M. M. Rotsch; Associate Professors E. J. Romieniec, 
Richard Vrooman; Assistant Professors C. J. Godwin, J. J. McGraw, J. H. 
Marsh, III, J. E. St. John, W. G. Wagner; Instructors J. V. Cudd, W. G. 
Horsley, D. J. Hutton; Lecturers Joseph Donaldson, Jr., J. W. Hall 


101. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. I 

Analysis and application of the principles of design, with emphasis on 
the visual elements and the basic concept of their organization. 
102. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Extension of Architecture 101. Further study and application of the prin- 
ciples of design, with emphasis on the proper use of materials in the basic 
order of space. Prerequisite: Architecture 101. 


115. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Drafting techniques; the principles of shades and shadows; perspective 
drawing. 
116. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Architecture 115; perspective drawing; techniques of 
architectural delineation and graphic design. Prerequisite: Architecture 115. 
201. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. I 


Extension of first-year design principles and graphics. Studies of struc- 
tures and structural materials. Site and building relationships. Design of 
simple buildings. Color selection. Prerequisites: Architecture 102, 116. 


202. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. II 

Continuation of Architecture 201. More thorough detailing of design 
solutions, especially in small buildings. Prerequisites: Architecture 201, 205. 
205. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Application of principles of design to graphic art concepts, media and 
techniques. Prerequisite: Architecture 102 for architectural students; equiv- 
alent experience preferred for others. 


206. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Architecture 205. Further application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 205 or equivalent. 


227. Structural Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


(For Option I Design students) Examination of structural systems and 
their structural, economic, and esthetic suitability as applied to architectural 
problems. Review of first year mathematics and an introduction to calculus 
as applied to structural design. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 116. 


228. Elements of Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Analysis of the external effects of a force system acting on a body at 
rest. Determination of section properties with emphasis leading to archi- 
tectural structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 227 or Mathematics 223. 


253. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of materials of construction, their properties, manufacture, char- 
acteristics, and uses. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


254. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Selection of materials, methods of construction. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 253. 


ARCHITECTURE 235 


301. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. I 

Intermediate design stressing complete solutions to individual problems. 
Emphasis on concept, methods, and materials of construction. Seminars deal- 
ing with architectural and related design fields. Prerequisite: Architecture 
202. 


302. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Further studies in intermediate design enlarging upon Architecture 301. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 301. 


305. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Continuation of Architecture 206. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 206 or equivalent. 


306. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Architecture 305. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 305 or equivalent. 


325. Survey of Contemporary Art. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


A survey of the background and development of contemporary art, in- 
cluding the objectives, terminology, idioms, techniques and media of painting, 
sculpture and the graphic arts, with particular emphasis on their relation 
to architecture and the allied arts. Prerequisites: Junior classification for 
architecture students; sophomore classification for others. 


326. Survey of Contemporary Art. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Extension of Architecture 325, with emphasis on relating contemporary 
art trends to cultural and technological developments. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 325 or equivalent. 


327. Basic Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fundamentals of strength of materials, with emphasis on their applica- 
tion to architectural structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 228. 


328. Steel Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


_Application of the principles of statics and strength of materials to the 
design of architectural steel structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 327. 


331. Mechanics and Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A terminal course designed to acquaint the student with the general 
principles of mechanics and strength of materials and to give him some fa- 
cility in their applications to simple framing systems. (For students in Indus- 
trial Education.) Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 101; Physics 201. 


335. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


To acquaint and familiarize students with types, classes, functions, and 
limitations of mechanical and electrical equipment and their components. 
Various systems of plumbing, piping, heating, cooling, electrical distribution 
and wiring systems are studied in their relations to building construction. 
Prerequisites: Physics 202; junior classification. 


336. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit.3:2<11 


A continuation of Architecture 335. Further study is made of the com- 
ponents of mechanical and electrical equipment as to their logical applications 


in completed systems of plumbing, space conditioning, and electrical wiring. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 335. 
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339. Art and Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Historieal survey of the cultures of man with respect to art and archi- 
tecture. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


340. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Historical study of the development of architecture from the Pre-Classic 
through the Greek and Roman Classic, the Early Christian, Byzantine, Sara- 
cenic, and Romanesque periods. Prerequisites: Architecture 339 for students 
in architecture; junior classification for others. 


401. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. I 


Architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analysis, research 
and design. Study of relationship of architecture, landscape architecture, city 
and regional planning, and other related design fields. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 302. 


402. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Continuation of Architecture 401, with architectural and planning prob- 
lems of a more complex nature. Prerequisite: Architecture 401. 


427. Concrete Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Study of reinforced concrete for architectural structures; analysis and 
design; systems of forming. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


428. Roof Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S 


The analysis and design of conventional roof system; roof trusses, beams 
and columns, and current roof deck systems. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


433. Architectural Environment. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of environmental factors related to architectural design in terms 
of natural lighting, natural ventilation and sound. Prerequisites: Physics 
202; junior classification. 


439. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Historical study of the development of architecture from the Gothic 
through the Renaissance and Post-Renaissance periods of Europe. Prereq- 
uisite: Architecture 340. 


440. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Historical study of American Period architecture, and the background, 
principles, philosophies, and significant figures of the Contemporary Move- 
ment in America and Europe. Prerequisite: Architecture 439. 


454. Specifications and Working Drawings. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


Detailed specifications; supervision and superintendence; building laws 
and codes; working drawings. Prerequisites: Architecture 202, 253, 254. 


500. Summer Practice. Twelve weeks; required; no credit. S 

Summer practice in architectural offices or with building contractors as 
the student may be registered in the Design Option or in the Construction 
Option. Required previous to registration for the fifth year. 


501. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. I + 

Advanced architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analysis, 
programming, research, site study, concept, consideration of related design 
fields, client contact and promotion. Prerequisite: Architecture 402. 


502. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. II T 


; Continuation of Architecture 601; problems of a more complex nature, 
with emphasis on awareness of office practice. Prerequisite: Architecture 
501. 


BASIC DIVISION 237 


527. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


Advanced studies in the systems of architectural structures. Prereq- 
uisites: Architecture 427, 428. 


528. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Study of structural problems as related to actual professional practice; 
special consideration of design factors, new materials, codes, economy, specifi- 
cation surveys of costs. Prerequisite: Architecture 527. 


554. Professional Practice. (2-0). Credit 2. I, If - 


To familiarize the student with the usual problems of office practice, 
professional relations, ethics, building law and contracts. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification. 


556. City Planning. (2-3). Credit 3. I re 
Survey of planning principles and procedures; legal aspects; physical and 
social development of the city; housing. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


581. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Seminars presented orally by students, faculty, and professional people, 
with subjects relating to architecture and the construction of buildings. Pre- 
requisite: Fifth year classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


627. Contemporary and Creative Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

Studies and analyses of contemporary and creative structures as related 
to architectural design, with emphasis on esthetic considerations, structural 
limitations and design, functional use, construction procedures and estimates 
of cost. Prerequisite: Architecture 528 or the equivalent. 
628. Contemporary and Creative Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Architecture 627. Studies and analyses of contemporary 
and creative structures as related to architectural design with emphasis on 
esthetic considerations, structural limitations and design, functional use, con- 
struction procedures and estimates of cost. Prerequisite: Architecture 627. 
629, 630. History and Archaeology. (2-0). Credit 2 each semester. I, II 

Individual problems of study and research in the field of American archi- 
tecture and archaeology. 
681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II, S 

Review of current work in architecture; original presentations on selected 
topics. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 

Individual problems involving the application of theory and practice in 
the design and construction of buildings and groups of buildings. 
691. Research. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Research for thesis. 


Basic Division 


Associate Director C. H. Ransdell; Professors W. J. Dobson, D. F. Parry; 
Associate Professor 8S. A. Kerley; Assistant Professors U. W. Crow, 
A. E. Denton, Jr:, W. D: Kutach; Instructor R. L. Provost 


101. Orientation. (0-2). Credit 1. I, I 


Designed to assist the student. in (1) the process of making adequate per- 
sonal and social adjustment to college life; (2) the recognition and develop- 
ment of his aptitudes, interests, and abilities, and the selection of attainable 
life goals; and (3) becoming acquainted with the scope of the curricula and 
vocational opportunities in the fields of specialization offered by the College. 
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102. Remedial Reading. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II,'S 


A laboratory course designed to remedy a student’s reading disability and 
to increase his reading rate and comprehension. In addition to the regular two 
one-hour meetings per week, two thirty-minute practice periods are required. 


103. College Study. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the principles 
of learning and to relate them to the study of specific school subjects. 


104. Individual Adjustment. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to help the student understand himself and the nature 
of the society of which he is a member. 


105. The World of Work. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to familiarize the student who has not decided upon 
a vocational goal with the demands, required skills, and rewards of various 
occupational areas. Most of the major occupational areas will be studied in- 
tensively, and each student will be given an opportunity for studying his 
aptitudes and interests and relating them to various vocational requirements. 


106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A survey course designed to acquaint the student with the various schools 
of thought and the many areas of knowledge which comprise our culture. Such 
disciplines as philosophy, social and physical sciences, religion, law, and litera- 
ture will be investigated. 


107. The Engineering Profession. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Extensive information about the broad general profession of engineering 
and intensive information about the specific branches of engineering. 


Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition 


Professor C. M. Lyman, 
Professors J. R. Couch, H. O. Kunkel, J. L. Liverman*, J. M. Prescott, Ray- 
mond Reiser, L. R. Richardson; Assistant Professors B. J. Camp, J. G. Davis** 


312. Veterinary Physiological Chemistry. (3-6). Credit 5. I 


A study of the chemical nature of physiological processes, including the 
synthesis and breakdown of body tissues and the chemical changes undergone 
by metabolites from ingestion to excretion. Variations among domestic ani- 
mals in normal and abnormal conditions will be considered. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 228. 


401. Human Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I fT 


A study of the functions of food constituents in health and in physiolog- 
ical stress. The economic, national, and international aspects of human nu- 
trition. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


410. Introductory Biochemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I fT 


The chemistry of the major constituents of living organisms. Biophysical 
and biochemical processes in plants and animals are stressed. The laboratory 
work includes the application of quantitative analytical procedures to plant 
and animal tissues and fluids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 223 and 231 or 228. 


*On leave of absence. 
**Resigned effective December 6, 1959. 


BIOCHEMISTRY AND NUTRITION 239 


430. Electron Microscopy. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 

Descriptive treatment of various aspects of electron microscopy and lab- 
oratory practice employing selected specimens. Elementary discussion of elec- 
tron optics, design of electron microscopes, photographic plates, underfocusing, 
overfocusing, asymmetry, colloidal state, shadow casting. Biological and 
physical science applications in all technical departmental fields of the College 
given equal attention. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification in a 
physical or biological science, or approval of the instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, I, 8S 


A course for advanced undergraduates to permit laboratory investigations 
or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. Prereq- 
uisite: Approval of Head of the Department. 


Animal Husbandry 444. Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 
See Department of Animal Husbandry for a full description of this course. 


Poultry Science 411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I + 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the major groups of organic compounds occurring in plants 
with emphasis on their biological synthesis, physiological function, and changes 
in chemical structure due to metabolic processes. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 
and Nutrition 410 or 611. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years there- 
after) 


611. General Biochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A consideration of the chemical constituents and reactions of living cells. 
Particular emphasis is given to the metabolism and nutritional significance of 
proteins, carbohydrates, and lipids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316, 228. 


612. Laboratory Procedures in Biochemistry. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the applica- 
tion of chemical and biological methods to the solution of fundamental bio- 
chemical problems. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611 or regis- 
tration therein. 


613. Vitamins. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The role of vitamins in animal nutrition and their occurrence in plant and 
animal tissues. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


614. The Determination of Vitamins and Minerals. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with methods for 
the determination of vitamins and minerals in biological materials. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 613 or registration therein. 


615. Experimental Animal Procedures. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course involving the management, preparation of purified 
rations, and the production and cure of nutritional diseases. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 613, 614 or registration therein. 


618. Chemistry and Metabolism of Lipids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


An advanced course in lipid chemistry and metabolism. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


619. Proteins. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

Advanced studies on the chemical, physical, and biological properties of 
proteins. Particular emphasis will be placed on the biological synthesis and 
metabolism of proteins. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 
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620. Advanced Biochemical Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. S$ 


A laboratory course involving practice in the use of special techniques 
and instruments employed in biochemical research and the isolation, identifi- 
cation, and analysis of biological compounds. Preparation of representative 
enzymes and laboratory work on factors affecting their action. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 612, 624. 


624. Enzymes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


General principles of enzyme chemistry. The physical chemistry of 
enzyme action. Types of enzymes and coenzymes. Enzymes in the patterns 
of metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 or 611; Chem- 
istry 324 or 342; or approval of instructor. 


626. Radioisotopes Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A general course on the nature and utilization of isotopes in chemical 
and biochemical studies. History, general properties of nuclei, nuclear reac- 
tions, radiations; health physics and instrumentation will be included. Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry 316, 317; Physics 201, 202. 


627. Mineral Nutrition and Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the role of minerals in animal nutrition with emphasis on 
physiological function, biochemical interrelationships with other minerals and 
other nutrients, deficiency symptoms and nutritional significance. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or 611. 


628. Biochemical Preparations. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


A laboratory course dealing with the isolation and synthesis of organic 
compounds which are important in biological systems. Particular emphasis 
is placed on recent techniques of isolation. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and 
Nutrition 612. 


630. Metabolism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A descriptive consideration of the various chemical pathways of metab- 
olism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 618. 


632. Radioactive Tracer Techniques in Metabolism. (1-3) or (1-6). 
Credit 2 or 3. II 


The use of isotopes in measuring the metabolic pool, precursor-product 
relationships, isotopic competition, cycles and intermediates, isotopic dilution 
and double dilution, permeability, adsorption and absorption and assay of 
common elements. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 612, 626, 
or approval of instructor. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


The study and discussion of original articles in biochemistry and nutrition 
and related fields designed to broaden the understanding of problems in the 
field and to stimulate research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


An advanced course in biochemical laboratory procedures including prep- 
arations and instrumentation. Problems assigned according to the experience, 
interests, and needs of the individual student. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

Research for thesis or dissertation. Laboratory facilities are available 
for original investigations in various phases of biochemistry and nutrition. 
Prerequisite: Approval of major aavisor. 


Genetics 631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 
See Department of Genetics for a full description of this course. 


BIOLOGY 241 


Department of Biology 


Professor C. C. Doak, 
Professors S. O. Brown, W. J. Dobson, H. L. Gravett, S. H. Hopkins, Charles 
LaMotte, G. E. Potter, J. J. Sperry; Associate Professors L. S. Dillon, E. H. 
Gibbons, G. M. Krise, A. B. Medlen, H. D. Thiers; Assistant Professors W. J. 
Clark, F. H. Kasten, C. E. Miller, N. P. Wood; Instructor W. G. Degenhardt 


Courses in the biological sciences administered by the Department of 
Biology include sequential programs in botany, microbiology, and zoology. All 
courses, irrespective of subject matter area, bear the departmental designation, 
(Biology) and a course number from a single numerical sequence. The nature 
of the offerings is more clearly indicated, however, by the subject matter 
grouping shown on the following pages. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 


115. Survey of Biology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


A summarization of biological forms and principles and their impact upon 
man and his affairs. 


225. Personal and Public Health. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A general introduction to personal and community health. Designed 
primarily to enable the individual to utilize available knowledge and facilities 
to raise the health standard of his home and community. 


330. Life Science. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Readings of grouped essays covering fifteen of the major subdivisions of 
life science together with integrating lectures designed to fit each into its 
place in life and industry. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (Not open 
to those with more than 7 hours of credit in biology.) 


337. Organic Evolution. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the evidences of the evolution of plants, animals, and man. 
Phylogeny and interrelationships of living things, the main lines of evolution, 
variation and the origin of species will be studied; man and the future con- 
sidered. Prerequisite: Three hours of biology or approval of instructor. 


481. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. I Tt 


Recent advances. For graduates and advanced undergraduate majors in 
either microbiology, botany, or zoology. May be repeated once for credit not 
to exceed two hours. 


482. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. II t 


Integration of the branches of biological science. May be repeated once 
for credit not to exceed two hours. 


485. Biological Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


Problems in the various phases of plant, animal, and bacteriological sci- 
ence. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of ranking professor in 
field chosen. 


FOR GRADUATES 
600. Teaching of High School Biology. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


A study of the problems and techniques of teaching biology in the sec- 
ondary school, along with appropriate subject matter. The laboratory work 
emphasizes those exercises, projects, and materials which are most useful 
in the high school biology laboratory and in stimulating interest in the sub- 
ject. Prerequisite: Approval of the Heads of the Biology and Education and 
Psychology Departments. 
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654. Radiation Biology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Lecture and demonstration reviewing the physical theory of radiations 
important to living organisms with especial emphasis on ionizing radiation; 
X-ray, gamma, alpha, beta and neutron. Survey of the effects of ionizing 
radiations on biological systems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
biological or agricultural science. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


Detailed reports on specific topics in the field chosen. Prerequisite: © 
Graduate classification in the appropriate field. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Limited investigations in fields other than those chosen for thesis or 
dissertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Approval of ranking 
professor in the field chosen. 


BOTANY 


101. General Botany of Seed Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


The seed plant as a living unit; external and internal structures in rela- 
tion to life processes; reproduction and life history. 


102° Taxonomy of Flowering Planta): (223). weredie Al 


Designed to give training in the use of keys and in the identification of 
flowering plants, family characteristics and relationships, and other applied 
phases of plant science. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


327. Fundamental Plant Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Structural, reproductive, and taxonomic features of representatives of the 
major plant groups, with particular attention to groups not covered in Biology 
101. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


349. Field Taxonomy. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Study and identification of the flora of selected areas, technique of collec- 
tion and preparation of plant specimens. Studies in plant distribution and 
relationships. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


An introduction to the study of fungi, including structure, reproduction, 
ecological relationships, and taxonomic aspects. Emphasis on forms of spe- 
cial significance to commercial processes, plant diseases, antibiosis, and fer- 
mentation. Prerequisites: Biology 101, 206, or approval of instructor. (Of- 
fered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


453. Plant Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Fundamental anatomy of the vegetative and reproductive organs of the 
plant with emphasis on development of tissue types. Technique of staining 
and mounting of plant tissues. Prerequisite: Six hours of plant sciences 
including Biology 101 or the equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


608. Ecology and Taxonomy of the Algae. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the form, structure, reproduction, and ecology of the algae, 
with detailed work on selected locally available forms, both marine and fresh 
water. Prerequisite: Biology 327 or 353 or approval of the instructor. (To 
be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


BIOLOGY 243 


615. Cytology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

An intensive study of the organization and activities of the cell, with 
emphasis on topics related to cytogenetics and cytotaxonomy. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


619. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I, Il 

Principles of taxonomy. Phylogenetic considerations and criteria used in 
schemes of classification. History of classification. Nomenclature and iden- 
tification. Field and herbarium techniques. Prerequisites: Biology 102, 327, 
or approval of the instructor. 


620. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 

Survey of Angiosperms with emphasis on relationships. Biosystematics 
and modern taxonomy. Procedures in monograph preparation. Monographers. 
Field and herbarium techniques with problems designed for individual needs 
and interests. Prerequisite: Biology 619. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


623. Plant Morphology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the anatomical, reproductive, and organogenetic features of 
representative vascular plants; emphasis on economic forms. Prerequisite: 
Biology 327 or the equivalent. 


651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Detailed studies of the fungi, with emphasis on life cycles of representa- 
tive forms; genetics and cytology; principles of taxonomy; ecology and geo- 
graphical distribution. Actinomycetes and lichens are also considered. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 353 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


A major in microbiology offers thorough and comprehensive training in 
the biology of bacteria and certain of the algae, fungi, and protozoa that sup- 
plement the study of the microorganisms in their relation to medicine, indus- 
try, and agriculture. The curriculum is intended to equip the student with 
sound training in the principles of microbial life, as either preparation for 
graduate study or for a career in either industrial or civil service. 


206. Introductory Microbiology. (2-4). Credit 3. I, II 

Relation of microorganisms to agriculture, industry, and health of man, 
animals, and plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; 3 hours of biology. 
438. Bacterial Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

A detailed study of the physiological activities of bacteria. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offered in 1960-61 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 
457. Bacterial Ecology. (2-6). Credit 4. II Tt 


Relation of bacteria to their environment, especially to other microorgan- 
isms. Methods of isolation, identification, and differentiation. Prerequisite: 
Biology 206. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years therafter.) 


Biology 353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 
See page 242 for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 
See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II z 


See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 
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Veterinary Microbiology 435. Microbiology and Immunology. (3-4). Credit 


See Department of Veterinary Microbiology for a full description of this 
course. 


Veterinary Microbiology 436. Pathogenic Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II t+ 


See Department of Veterinary Microbiology for a full description of this 
course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


635. Physiology of Microorganisms. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


An advanced consideration of the physiological activities of bacteria with 
special emphasis on metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition, 
312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


647. Industrial Microbiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Microorganism as the basis of industrial processes. Practice includes 
antibiotic assay; analysis of products of metabolism, and fermentation bal- 
ances. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


Biology 630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See page 246 for a full description of this course. 


Biology 651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 
See page 243 for a full description of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). 
Credit 3. II 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 


ZOOLOGY 


107. Vertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Structure, physiology, and development of animals; emphasis on the 
biology of vertebrates. 


108. Invertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification, comparison, anatomy, and physiology of invertebrate ani- 
mals. Specimens from the more important invertebrate phyla are studied in 
the laboratory. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of instructor. 


217. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. I 


Comparative anatomy of the Prochordates and the lower vertebrates 
through Reptilia. Laboratory animals: Molgula, Dolichoglossus, Amphioxus, 
Squalus, Necturus, and Phrynosoma. Prerequisites: Biology 107, 108. 


218. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. II 


Comparative anatomy of birds and the mammals. Laboratory animals: 
the chicken and the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 217. 


BIOLOGY 245 


219. Mammalian Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
Principles of normal anatomy of cat and man. Nature and causes of 
mechanical injuries of man. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


220. Physiology and Hygiene. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Biology 219. Normal and abnormal physiology of man. 
Prerequisite: Biology 219. 


325. Physical Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Man’s relation to and position in the animal kingdom. Physical charac- 
teristics of mankind. Fossil and living types. Races and racial character- 
istics. Somatotypes. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological science. 


335. Gross and Microscopic Vertebrate Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Study of selected features of anatomy, embryology, and histology with 
emphasis on higher vertebrates. Although the cat is used as the laboratory 
animal, another vertebrate may be chosen if warranted and approved by the 
instructor. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or the equivalent. 


343. Histology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Normal tissues of vertebrates including histogenesis of some. Histo- 
genesis and organography of mammalian tissues reviewed. Prerequisite: 
Biology 217 or 385. 


344. Embryology. (2-3). Credit 3. II £ 


Introduction to general and comparative vertebrate embryology; emphasis 
on early development of frog, chick, and pig. Prerequisite: Biology 217 or 
335. 


422. Microtechnique. (1-6). Credit 3. II si 
Standard methods in the preparation of permanent microscopic slides of 
plant and animal tissues. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological science. 


433. General Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


Fundamental physiology of protoplasm; basic processes and functions of 
organs and systems. Emphasis is placed on digestion, respiration, metabolism, 
excretion, muscular contraction, and reproduction. Prerequisites: Biology 
107 and either graduate classification, Biology 218, or the equivalent. 


434. Circulatory and Nerve Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 
Comparative functions of the circulatory, nervous system, and of the 

organs of special sense. Prerequisites: Biology 218; or Biology 107 and sen- 

ior or graduate classification in an animal science. 

435. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 
Morphology, taxonomy, biology, and phylogeny of invertebrate animals. 

Prerequisite: Biology 107 or 108. 

436. Animal Parasitology. (3-3). Credit 4. II Tt 


Study of parasitic worms and protozoa; laboratory methods in parasitol- 
ogy. Prerequisite: Biology 485 or equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 
603. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


Phylogeny of vertebrates based on comparative anatomy, histology, em- 


bryology, and distribution. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 3438, 344, or the 
equivalent. 


604. Advanced Embryology. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


Comparative and experimental studies of the mechanics of embryonic de- 
velopment. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 3438, 344, or the equivalent. (Of- 
fered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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627. Helminthology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the parasitic worms, especially Trematoda, Cestoda, Nematoda, 
and Acanthocephala. Prerequisite: Biology 436. (Offered in 1960-61 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Morphology, taxonomy, physiology, reproduction, phylogeny, ecology, and 
life history of both free living and parasitic protozoa. May be taken concur- 
rently with parasitology. Prerequisite: Biology 108. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


. 632. Methods in General Physialogy. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods for the quantitative study of metabolism, respiration, circulation, 
excretion, movement, and other basic physiological phenomena. Recent ad- 
vances in physiological methods to be presented on a seminar basis. Prereq- 
uisite: Biology 433 or the equivalent. 


649. Biology of the Endocrine Glands. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the structure, development, comparative anatomy, and phys- 
iology of the endocrine glands of the different animal groups. Prerequisites: 
Three hours of either anatomy or anatomy and physiology. 


653. Zoogeography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the distribution of animals during geologic and present times; 
emphasis on the role of ecology and the effects of geography upon terrestrial 
and marine distribution. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological sciences, 
including at least 3 hours of advanced courses. 


656. Analytical Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Designed to acquaint the student with certain quantitative histochemical 
techniques in plant and animal science as applied to nucleoproteins, carbo- 
hydrates, lipids, and enzymes. Presentation of cytological evidences which 
aid in localizing the activities of nucleoproteins in cell metabolism. Prereq- 
uisites: Biology 348 or 453 or the equivalent; Chemistry 227. 
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Professor T. W. Leland, 
Professors D. R. Fitch, P. B. Goode, T. R. Hamilton, S. C. Hoyle, Jr., R. M. 
Stevenson, T. R. Yantis; Associate Professors R. L. Elkins, H. G. Kenagy, 
T. D. Letbetter, W. S. Manning, E. S. Packenham, J. E. Roche, N. A. Stewart, 
Jr., H. G. Thompson, Jr., William Whittington, R. P. Wood; Assistant 
Professors J. H. Dozier, J. E. Oliver, E. F. Sauer, L. H. Taylor, 
Jt.; Instructors J.-D’ Ingram, T.-O” Kirkpatrick. “Dp. G 
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105. Introduction to Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Provides an over-all picture of business operations, develops a business 
vocabulary, and directs the thinking of each student to the field of business 
best suited to his interest and talent. Subject matter includes an analysis of 
the specialized fields within the business organization and of the role of busi- 
ness in modern society. 


205. Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of institutions, processes, and problems involved in transferring 
goods from producers to consumers, with emphasis on economic and social 
aspects. 


206. Purchasing and Control of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Operation of a purchasing department in a manufacturing business; 
organization of the department; specifications, standards, contract provisions; 
sources of supply; methods of perpetual inventory. 
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208. Advertising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I 

Place of advertising in business; advertising media, such as the news- 
paper, tradepaper, magazine, direct mail, poster, and the radio; description of 
the various methods of advertising; development of copy and layout of adver- 
tisements; consumer habits and psychology; methods of investigations for ad- 
vertising campaigns; cost of advertising; legal and ethical problems involved 
in advertising; consideration of advertising from the standpoint of consumers. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 205; Economics 203. 


216. Building Products. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
A study of building products, their physical properties, and their markets. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 205. 


227. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, 8S 

An introductory course designed to serve as a foundation for study of 
advanced accounting and to furnish a knowledge of accounting which will be 
of value to students in other fields. The subject matter includes: analysis and 
recording of business transactions; use of journal and ledger; trial balance 
and work sheet; adjusting and closing entries; accounting statements; payroll 
records and payroll taxes; introduction to partnership accounting; special 
journals and ledgers; business papers and business procedures related to 
accounting; voucher system. 


228. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Business Administration 227. Internal control; part- 
nership and corporation accounting; accounting for manufacturing concerns; 
analysis and interpretation of statements. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 227. 


303. Statistical Method. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S T 


Collection, tabulation, presentation, and analysis of data. A study of 
sampling, graphics, averages, ratios and coefficients, dispersion, skewness, 
probability and error, index numbers, seasonal and long-time trend, barom- 
eters, correlation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 


304. Business Cycles and Business Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. 
I, 1, 8 T 
An empirical and statistical study of economic fluctuations; theory, 
causes, and control of business cycles; business barometers and forecasting. 
Study of economic and statistical services. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 303. 


305. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Nature and scope of law; court system; homestead and exemption laws 
of Texas; law of contracts; principal and agent; business organizations, in- 
cluding partnerships and corporations; the Texas community property laws. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


306. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 13 


Additional studies in the law of business, dealing with bailments, carriers, 
mortgages, suretyships, negotiable instruments, banks and banking, wills and 
estates, sales, bankruptcy. Prerequisite: Business Administration 305. 


308. Law of Private Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II Tt 


Powers and limitations of the corporate form of business organization 
as distinguished from other forms of business enterprise. Legal problems 
encountered in formation, management, financing, and dissolution of corpora- 
tions. Rights of corporate stockholders and creditors. Legislative control 
under state and federal statutes. Prerequisite: Business Administration 306. 


310. Credits and Collections. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The elements of mercantile and consumer credit; organization of a credit 
department; sources of credit information; collection tools and procedures. 
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312. Statistical Charts and Graphs. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Graphic presentation of statistical data, construction of charts, calculat- 
ing charts and nomographs, statistical maps, rate of change analysis, visual 
aids in presenting business reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
303. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, 8S 


A general introductory course dealing with the theory and practice of 
insurance and its economic and social significance. A critical examination 
is made of the various types of life, fire, and automobile contracts available 
for protection against personal and business risks. In addition a brief study 
is made of state and federal insurance plans, suretyship, and other casualty 
and property coverages. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


316. Office Management. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The problem of office management; the function of the office manager; 
office systems, handling of correspondence, filing, mailing; office furniture 
and equipment; office forms and supplies and their control; the office building 
and the office layout; selection, training, and compensation of office person- 
nel; office manuals and reports; budgetary control in the office. 


317. Punch Card Methods. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Instruction and practice in the operation of punch card machines for the 
handling of accounting and statistical data. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 228, 303. 


318. Wholesale Merchandising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A presentation of the basic principles and economic functions of the whole- 
saler. Also a study of the modern wholesaling systems and the operation and 
management of a wholesale business. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; junior classification. 


320. Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


This basic life insurance course presents the fundamentals of life in- 
surance and annuities for the future life underwriter. The economic back- 
ground of life insurance, and the various life insurance and annuity contracts 
are discussed relative to their utilization in private life and business. Included 
are fundamentals of rate-making, reserves, cash surrender values, dividends, 
and the selection of risks. Prerequisite: Business Administration 315. 


322. Property Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the principles and practices of property insurance designed 
for those who enter either the property and casualty insurance or property 
management fields. The course includes fire and allied lines contracts, con- 
sequential losses, protection of the mortgagee, transportation insurance (both 
ocean and inland), multiple line contracts, and rate-making. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 315. 


324. Casualty Insurance and Suretyship. (3-0). Credit 3. II iP 


This course places emphasis upon the principles of casualty insurance 
and surety bonding. Employer’s liability insurance is studied in conjunction 
with workmen’s compensation insurance. The lability risks of business, 
professional, and personal activities are discussed. Theft, disability, aviation, 
glass, power plant, and credit insurance are discussed. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 315. 


325. Retailing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
Fundamental operations of retailing concerns and the need for effective 


coordination of retailing activities. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; Economics 208, 204. 
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327. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Working papers and preparation of statements; correction of books and 
statements; special phases of corporation accounting; cash and receivables; 
inventories, investments. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


328. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S 


Investments; tangible and intangible fixed assets; liabilities; reserves; 
statement analysis; statement of application of funds; cash-flow statement; 
statements from incomplete records; quasi-reorganizations, business combina- 
tions, divisive reorganizations; income tax allocation; price-level impact on 
financial statements. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


329. Elementary Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Development of cost accounting principles relating to material, labor, 
and manufacturing expenses; basic cost accounting practices and procedures, 
with special emphasis on job order costing; survey of principles and practices 
of process cost accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


330. Advanced Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 


Special phases of partnership accounting; joint ventures; consignments; 
installment sales, accounting for insurance costs; statement of affairs and 
accounting for insolvent concerns; compound interest; home office and branch 
accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328 or registration therein. 


332. Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Advanced process cost procedures, costing of joint and by-products, 
estimated costs, standard costs, managerial reports and analysis for cost 
control, direct costing, break-even analysis. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 329. 


333. Business Machines. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A study of major types of machines used for assembling and recording 
accounting and statistical information. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 228. 


337. Data Processing. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Use of electronic computers for recording and reporting, sorting; search- 
ing; collating; file maintenance; integrated data processing; coding of infor- 
mation; tables and approximations; storage of information; practical applica- 
tion. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


344. Marketing Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


A study of the problems involved in the marketing of industrial and 
consumer goods; the problems connected with customer relations, channels of 
distribution, brands, sales promotion, pricing, and legislation. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 325. 


352. Personal Finance. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Personal and family accounts; budgets, budgetary control; bank accounts; 
charge accounts; borrowing; investing; insurance; standards of living; renting; 
home ownership; wills, trust plans. Not open to business administration stu- 
dents for credit. 


402. Accounting Systems. (2-0). Credit 2. II t 


Survey of accounting systems in current use by different types of busi- 
nesses. System design and installation. Manual and machine procedures. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 


403. Income Tax. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II Tt 


Income tax legislation; the present income tax law and regulations; 
treasury decisions, court decisions, and departmental rulings; income tax 
problems and returns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 
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406. Managerial Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II fT 


A study of the uses of accounting information by management. Emphasis 
is placed on accounting procedures and reports essential to management. 
Cost analysis, cost control, budgeting and controllership. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 329. 


407. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Auditing procedures used by internal auditors and independent public 
accountants; preparation of working papers. Prerequisites: Business Ad- 
ministration 328, 329. 


408. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


A continuation of Business Administration 407. Work on an audit practice 
case with preparation of working papers and audit report, case studies in- 
volving auditing problems in special situations. (Required of students who 
plan to enter public accounting.) Prerequisite: Business Administration 407. 


409. Survey of Accounting Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


A survey of accounting designed for students majoring in engineering and 
architecture. The course provides for a survey of accounting procedures, 
basic elements of cost accounting, and the preparation and interpretation of 
financial statements. The course is not as comprehensive as Business Ad- 
ministration 227, 228, is not open to students in business administration, agri- 
cultural administration, or liberal arts. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


416. Oil Production Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the systems and procedures for the acquisition of undeveloped 
oil properties, development of oil: properties, and production of crude oil. 
Emphasis is placed upon the work in the accounting department of a crude 
oil producing company and the accounting treatment of intangible develop- 
ment costs, depletion allowance, and oil pipe line operations. Prerequisites: 
Business Administration 227, 228. 


418. Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S T 


Common forms of business organization with special attention to the 
corporation; advantages and disadvantages of incorporation; capital stock 
and bonds; working capital; surplus and dividend policy; corporate expansion 
and industrial combination; failure and reorganization. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 208 or the equivalent. 


420. Principles of Investment. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The development of investment policy; the character of investment risk; 
a comparison of investment media; a description of security markets and their 
operations. Prerequisite: Business Administration 418. 


422. Personnel Problems of Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S Tt 


The relation of the worker to his employer, the methods of job finding, 
interviewing aids, occupational trends, scientific management, the functions 
and structure of personnel departments, employee welfare activities, and other 
problems of contemporary industrial development. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification. 


423. Personnel Policies and Techniques. (3-0). Credit 3. I, 8S Tt 


Programs and agencies which workers and employers have developed to 
improve their economic and social status; job analysis, description, and classi- 
fication; wage and salary problems and procedures; personnel records. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 422. 


427. Insurance Law. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Law cases on insurance to develop an understanding of the methods of 
administrative control by the state; typical clauses of insurance policies and 
their interpretation by the courts; technical legal pitfalls; case examples from 
all forms of insurance coverage; Texas insurance law. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 305. 
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428. Real Estate Titles and Conveyances. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


The ownership and transfer of titles to real property, including deeds, 
easements, urban and rural property with special attention to zoning, building 
codes, private restrictions and conditions. The law of fixtures, timber and 
crops, mortgages and liens, building contracts, plans and specifications, per- 
formance bonds, mines and minerals, contracts of sale, escrow and earnest 
money agreements, real estate brokers, sufficiency of property description, 
and other matters related to real property. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 305. 


430. Cost Accounting Survey. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S Tt 


An introductory cost accounting course following Business Administration 
409, for architects, engineers, and agricultural students. Purposes and uses 
of cost accounting; elements of cost; unit costs for use in bidding on contracts; 
comparison of cost procedures; job order and process costs, budgets, and 
standard costs; cost reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 409. 


432. Security Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Methods of analyzing individual security issues, establishment of prin- 
ciples of selection and protection of security holdings, setting up sound and 
workable tests of safe investments including financial statement analysis, 
understanding rights and interests of investors in senior securities and owners 
of common stock. Prerequisite: Business Administration 420. 


433. Business Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The course deals with fundamental concepts and principles of business 
organization and management. The functions of planning, organizing, moti- 
vating, and controlling are examined relative to their application to firms of 
varying size and nature. Problems inherent in organizational relationships 
are appraised and possible solutions are developed and discussed. Prereq- 
uisite: Junior classification. 


434. Problems in Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II Tt 


The course presents a series of comprehensive financial problems con- 
fronting the management of large and small businesses. The analysis and 
solution of the problems utilize the techniques and methods acquired in pre- 
vious courses. The case system is used to give the student practice in linking 
up the related legal, accounting, and financial aspects of each situation. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 418. 


435. Salesmanship. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A consideration of the general principles of successful personal selling. 
Particular attention is given to personal requisites, qualifications, and training 
programs to enable the student to become a successful salesman. Prereq- 
uisites: Business Administration 205; Economics 203, 204. 


436. Sales Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S Tt 


A consideration of the problems confronting the modern sales executive; 
organization of sales departments, product research, selection and recruiting; 
compensation plans, routing, supervision, and costs connected with sales ad- 
ministration. Prerequisite: Business Administration 435. 


437. Applied Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. II 1 


This course presents the legal and social aspects of life insurance. Prob- 
lems of reinsurance, company organization, and financial position are exam- 
ined within their regulatory framework. Consideration is given to all forms 
of government life insurance and the benefits under the Social Security Act. 
A study of the elements of programming and the fundamental uses of settle- 
ment options are included. Prerequisite: Business Administration 320. 
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438. Commercial Bank Management. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Managerial problems and policy decisions that confront officers of finan- 
cial institutions, organizations, capital structure, liquidity, solvency, primary 
reserves, secondary reserves, investment portfolio, loan policy, service charges, 
duties of the board. Course is oriented not only for the banker but also for 
the businessman in his relationship to his bank and savings and loan associa- 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics 311. 


440. Real Estate Fundamentals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Basic factors and agencies which comprise the structure of our modern 
real estate development. A study of the historic, economic, legal, and finan- 
cial aspects of realty and the effect of their interplay on the institution of real 
property, both urban and rural. Designed for the home and business property 
owner as well as for the professional real estate man. 


442. Real Estate Practice. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the practical techniques and procedures employed in real estate 
transactions, with emphasis on real estate appraisal, sales, finance, and indus- 
trial property management. Prerequisite: Business Administration 440 or 
approval of the instructor. 


445. Marketing Research. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the nature and uses of marketing research in business. Em- 
phasis is on methods of collecting and interpreting marketing information and 
specific application to problems in marketing. Prerequisites: Business Ad- 
ministration 205, 308. 


446. Marketing Industrial Products. (2-0). Credit 2. II t 


Management aspects and economic factors affecting marketing policies 
are considered. Special emphasis is given to marketing research, marketing 
policies, channels of distribution, brand policy, pricing and control of market- 
ing operations as they affect industrial products. A term project involving a 
report on the marketing of a specific industrial product is required of each 
student. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205, and Business Admin- 
istration 303 or Mathematics 116. 


447. Advertising Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of advertising procedures for newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television. Specific topics include retail, mail order, national, and industrial 
advertising; advertising agencies; advertising research; and advertising cam- 
paigns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 208. 


452. Veterinary Jurisprudence. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of Texas statutes and court decisions regulating and affecting 
the practice of veterinary medicine. One of the primary functions of this 
course is to prepare the student for the State Board Examination in veterinary 
law. Prerequisite: Senior classification in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


456. Applied Salesmanship. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A practical course in personal salesmanship. Analysis of specific prod- 
ucts; planning and execution of the interview; psychological aspects of selling. 
Particular stress is made on sales demonstration and the strategy involved 
in closing the sale. Prerequisites: Business Administration 4385; English 403. 


461. Retailing Building Products. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the special problems of the dealers in building products. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 325. 


463. Employee Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. II fT 


A study of the relationships of the first level of management to super- 
visors and to the staff. The objectives, organization, and tools of the super- 
visory level; how to handle problems of grievances, absenteeism, discipline, 
morale, induction, safety, and training of workers. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Statement Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analytical study of the different kinds of statements for the guidance 
of executives, investors, and creditors; balance sheet and profit and loss ratios. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 327 or 4380. 


602. Consolidated Statements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Consolidated balance sheets, consolidated income and surplus statements, 
holding companies, mergers. Prerequisite: Business Administration 330. 
(Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Price Analysis. (3-2). Credit 4. I, S 


Economic concepts relating to prices, statistical methods of analyzing 
prices, supply and demand curves, elasticity of demand, price forecasting, 
study and criticism of works on price analysis. Term paper required on 
factors affecting the price of a commodity. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 303; Economics 203, 204. 


604. Statistics. (3-2). Credit 4. II, 8S 


Curve fitting and empirical formulas. Multiple correlation, mathematical 
and graphic. Sampling and measures of unreliability. Chi-square test. 
Analysis of variance and covariance. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
303; Mathematics 101. Mathematics 110 is recommended. 


605. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of advanced accounting theory and problems dealing primarily 
with corporation accounting, assets and liabilities, analysis of statements, and 
cost accounting. The problems considered will be of the type currently 
stressed in accounting examinations. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


606. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Business Administration 605. The topics will deal pri- 
marily with partnerships, fiduciaries, home office and branch, insurance, and 
auditing. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


607. Market Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A critical analysis of selected problems in the field of marketing. Each 
member of the class will be required to present a term report on some specific 
problem in the field of distribution. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205, 303. 


612. Advanced Taxes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of special income tax problems of taxpayers; Federal estate and 
gift taxes; Texas inheritance tax; Texas franchise tax on corporations; claims 
for refund of taxes; preparation of protests to deficiency assessments; plan- 
ning for tax savings. Prerequisite: Business Administration 408. (Offered 
in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


616. Governmental and Institutional Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the accounting principles and procedures peculiar to govern- 
mental units and institutions. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 
Economics 412 is recommended. 


619. Legal Principles Relating to Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An intensive study of legal principles emphasizing those which arise in 
the practice of accounting. 
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620. Law and Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Students write a paper on a topic of law in which they are interested, 
approved by instructor. Also, the following topics are covered: law and busi- 
ness, their relation to each other; present sources of law in Texas today; com- 
munity property laws of Texas; collection of judgments in Texas; ad valorem 
taxes; automobile accidents and other topics relating to business. (Offered in 
1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


621. Law of Municipal Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A presentation of the general principles of the law of municipal corpora- 
tions (city governments) in their relation to private business and the public 
at large, dealing with aspects of police powers, taxation, indebtedness, admin- 
istration, public welfare, and legislative control. Prerequisite: Business Ad- 
ministration 305. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Trade Regulations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Delineation of governmental control intended to promote free competition 
and curb its abuses. A study of the Federal anti-trust acts and their applica- 
tion by the courts; the Federal Trade Commission and its method of dealing 
with unauthorized business practices such as unfair competition, misleading 
advertising, price discrimination, and retail price maintenance. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 305. 


630. Problems of Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The financial problems of the profit-seeking corporation are discussed 
from the viewpoint of the corporate financial officer. Consideration is given 
to such matters as current financing, financial aspects of promotion, re- 
funding operations, dividend policies, and corporate reorganization. The course 
is designed to exercise the principles of corporation finance. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 418. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


631. Business Investigation and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The problems arising in the quantitative and qualitative analysis of rail- 
road, public utility, and industrial securities are presented so as to train the 
advanced student of investments in the use of the tools of. security analysis. 
The text material is supplemented by the consistent use of representative 
sources of investment information. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
418. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


634. Statistical Method Applied to Business Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The use of statistical methods applied to sales control, cost studies, per- 
sonnel management, forecasting sales and production of an individual concern, 
and forecasting general business activity. Readings, reports, and problems. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303, 604. (Offered in 1960-61 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A critical examination of the subject matter presented in current pe- 
riodicals, recent monographs and bulletins. Separate seminars will be con- 
ducted as required in fields such as accounting, finance, marketing, personnel 
administration, and statistics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Directed study on selected problems not covered in the thesis research or 
in other courses. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of instruc- 
tor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 
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Department of Chemical Engineering 


Professor J. D. Lindsay, 
Professors W. D. Harris, C. D. Holland; Associate Professor W. B. 
Harris; Instructors R. R. Davison, W. J. Tomme, N. E. Welch 


204. Elementary Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the fundamentals of chemical engineering which in- 
volves the solution of elementary problems on the application of mass balances, 
energy balances, equilibrium balances, rate of approach to equilibrium, and 
economic balances. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Mathematics 210 or reg- 
istration therein. 


304. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 


A study of fluid and heat flow, evaporation and drying. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 204. 


314. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II iF 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 304. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 304. 


409. Oil and Gas Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I i 


Application of the principles of chemical engineering to the treatment and 
processing of petroleum and its products. Emphasis is on unit operations. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 428. 


423. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 1; 


A continuation of Chemical Engineering 304 covering distillation, gas 
absorption, filtration, size reduction, separation, and mixing. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 304. 


426. Plant Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II + 


The solution of problems involved in the design and development of chem- 
ical engineering plants. These problems cover such factors as the capacity, 
selection, and location of equipment, reaction rates, economic balances, speci- 
fications, drawings, cost estimates, and plant location. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 441. 


428. Industrial Chemical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. MII 


A study of representative chemical manufacturing processes and their 
relationships. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 441. 


429. Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I tT 
Laboratory work to accompany Chemical Engineering 409. 
433. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I T 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 423. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 314. 


441. Chemical Engineering Unit Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of such unit processes as sulfonation, nitration, hydrogenation, 
and alkylation, and the equipment required for them. Prerequisites: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423; Chemistry 228. 


454. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
processes and operations. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Chem- 
istry 324, 


461. Process Control and Instrumentation. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 


A study of the fundamental principles and methods used in the measure- 
ment and control of the process variables such as pressure, temperature, and 
flow rate. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 
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464. Chemical Engineering Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. II f 

An introduction to the kinetics of reactions and the application of funda- 
mental principles to the design and operation of commercial reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Chemical Engineering 441, 454. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Oral discussion of selected topics from recent technical publications. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


485. Advanced Problems in Chemical Engineering. Credit 1 to 5. I, Il 


Special problems in chemical engineering are assigned to individual stu- 
dents or groups. The work may cover the numerous particular problems in 
chemical engineering processes or operations. It may be laboratory work or 
conference and discussion. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Chemical Engineering Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Advanced calculations involving process design and process control as 
limited by least cost or maximum profit. Problems are based on the various 
unit operations and unit processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


606. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Applications of chemical engineering fundamentals in the manufacture of 
chemicals, refining petroleum, and other allied industries. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 423. 


607. Thermal Cracking. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Application of fundamentals of chemical engineering to process calcula- 
tion on thermal cracking. This includes process control and process design. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 606. 


608. Heat Transmission. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Process and process design calculations on equipment involving the trans- 
fer of heat by conduction, convection, and radiation. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 423. 


611. Furnace Design. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Process designs of furnaces. Involves radiant and convection heat trans- 
mission. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 608. 


612. Distillation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Process and process design calculations involving distillation of multi- 
component and complex systems. Extractive and azeotropic distillation are 
covered. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


616. Estimation of Investment Cost. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Simplified methods of estimating cost of process equipment in the prep- 
aration of preliminary appraisals. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


617. Unit Processes in Petroleum Refining. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Calculations involving the effect of process variables on product yield and 
quality, rate of reaction, operating cost, and investment cost. Processes such 
as alkylation, isomerization, catalytic cracking, polymerization, thermal crack- 
ing’, etc. will be covered. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 454, 616. 


618. Appraisal and Presentation of Chemical Engineering Data. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 
Emphasis will be placed on analysis of experimental data. Practice is 
obtained by writing reports based on specific problems. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423. 
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619. Corrosion and Materials of Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The uses of materials of construction to preclude high corrosion rates in 
process equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


623. Applications of Thermodynamics to Chemical Engineering. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
operations and processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 454. 


624. Chemical Engineering Kinetics I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of rates and mechanisms of chemical reactions. Thermal and 
catalytic reactions both homogeneous and heterogeneous are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Chemical Engineering 428. 


625. Chemical Engineering Kinetics II. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical factors affecting chemical reaction rates and of 
methods for design of reaction equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engi- 
neering 624. 


626. Oil and Fat Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the composition and properties of oils and fats, methods of 
extraction and purification, and their industrial utilization. Prerequisites: 
Chemical Engineering 423; Chemistry 228. 


627. Oil Mill Operation. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A study of the theoretical and practical operating characteristics of the 
various units used in vegetable oil production. The economic factors of each 
unit and their over-all effect on plant operation will be covered. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemical Engineering 626 or registration therein. 


661. Nuclear Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course has to do with the applications of chemical engineering to 
reactors and the utilization and disposal of residual products therefrom. It 
will cover such problems as materials of construction, corrosion, industrial 
utilization of reactors, the influence of radiation on materials, and the utiliza- 
tion of radiation from reactor residues to influence chemical reactions. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 312. 


662. Nuclear Material Processing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course has to do with the special applications of unit operations and 
unit processes to the handling of nuclear fuels and residual products from 
nuclear reactors. It will cover such topics as distillation, gaseous diffusion 
separation, liquid-liquid extraction, liquid-solid extraction, gas-solid extraction, 
ion-exchange, adsorption separations, benefication and metallurgical proc- 
essing. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Mathematics 308. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). No credit. I, II 


Graduate students will be required to attend one hour per week to dis- 
cuss problems of current importance in connection with their research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1to6. I, II,S 


Special work to suit individual or small group requirements. The work 
may cover the numerous particular problems in chemical engineering proc- 
esses and operations. It may be laboratory work or conference and discussion. 
Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Problems of unit operations and unit processes. For maximum credit 
comprehensive thesis must be prepared which is of sufficiently high calibre to 
permit a publication in the scientific and technical journals. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 
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Department of Chemistry 


Professor P. K. Calaway, 

Professors J. K. Gladden, C. K. Hancock, E. B. Middleton, R. D. Whealy; 
Associate Professors R. B. Alexander, J. B. Beckham, A. F. Isbell, A. W. 
Jache, J. O. Page, Henry Rakoff, ACE: Schram, R. EK. Snuggs, 1 K. 
Zimmerman, Jr., R. A. Zingaro; Assistant Professors D. R. Lee, E. A. 
Meyers, R. H. Patton, N. C. Rose; Instructor W. W. Spurlock 


101. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II,S 


Fundamental laws and theories of chemical activity. Practical applica- 
tions of the more important chemical processes involving non-metals are 
briefly described. 


General laboratory work deals with non-metals and simple tests of tech- 
nical importance supplementing lecture demonstrations. 


102. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Fundamental theories of structure and activity. Practical application of 
the more important chemical processes involving metals described. Organic 
chemistry is briefly outlined. 


Laboratory work consists of elementary qualitative separation and identi- 
fication of metallic and non-metallic ions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


106. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A survey course in chemistry for students needing it as a cultural subject 
and not as a basis for advanced work. 


207. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. = Il, Ss 
A considerable portion of the classroom time is devoted to chemical cal- 
culation involved in the practice. 


The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of generat apphi- 
cation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


223. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, 8 


Stress is placed on the basic principles and theories of quantitative anal- 
ysis, both gravimetric and volumetric. The treatment is not highly mathe- 
matical. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate basic techniques. Not 
open to engineering students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


225. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the hydrocarbons and their relation to the field of petroleum. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


226. Chemical Calculations. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


An advanced review of the chemical calculations of general chemistry with 
special emphasis on stoichiometry and chemical equilibrium. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102. 


227. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S t 


An introduction to the chemistry of the compounds of carbon. A study of 
general principles and their application to various industrial processes. 


The laboratory work serves as a basis of the course; the student here 
familiarizes himself with the reactions, properties, and relations of typical 
organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


228. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II,'S + 
A continuation of Chemistry 227. Prerequisite: Chemistry 227. 
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231. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the aliphatic series of organic compounds including an intro- 
duction to the benzene series and to vitamins, proteins, and related substances. 
Applications are taken from the field of agriculture. Not open to engineering 
students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


316. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II, 8 


An introduction to the methods of exact analysis as preliminary training 
for the more advanced courses. In the classroom the practice and theory of 
the laboratory exercises are dealt with by lectures and recitations. Special 
attention is given to stoichiometry. 


The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. The work is first volumetric, then gravimetric. In the early periods 
samples of known composition and purity are analyzed. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 102. 


317. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


An introduction to the theory and practice of gravimetric, optical, and 
electrical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 316. 


323. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I iI 


Explanation and mathematical development of the theories and principles 
of chemistry. Topics discussed are atomic structure, gas laws, thermodynam- 
ics, thermochemistry, liquids, solutions, osmotic pressure, and colloids. Ex- 
periments in the laboratory substantiate the theories and principles developed 
in the classroom. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316; Mathematics 210. 


324. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II si 


Intensive study of homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, the phase 
rule, chemical kinetics, catalysis, hydrogen-ion concentration, electrolytic and 
galvanic cells and electrochemistry, photochemistry, and radioactivity. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 323. 


342. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II fh 


Explanation of basic chemical theories and principles with reference to 
their relationship to transformations in living matter. Special emphasis on 
such topics as atomic structure, diffusion and osmotic pressure, colloids, chem- 
ical equilibrium, catalysis, reaction velocity, hydrogen-ion concentration and 
its importance in biological processes. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316, 
And sou t: 


344. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Structure of atoms, molecules, and crystals. Valence. Theories of po- 
larity and ionization. Properties of gases, liquids, solids, and fugacities. 
Solubilities and properties of solutions. Study of colloids and surface energy. 
Equilibria. Electromotive force and oxidation potentials. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 207; Mathematics 120 or 209; Physics 219. 


380. Chemical Bibliography. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A study of the chemical library with instruction in the use of chemical 
journals, reference books, and other sources of information. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification. 


400. Instrumental Methods of Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the theory and practice of modern techniques of chemical 
analysis and research. The laboratory work will illustrate the use of these 
instruments for routine analytical work and also their use as research tools. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 317. 


447. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I T 


The identification of the principal classes of organic compounds. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 228. 
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450. Colloidal Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 
A study of the theories and preparation of disperse systems. Prereq- 
uisites: Chemistry 228, 324. 


461. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course covers those topics in undergraduate physical chemistry which 
are not covered in Chemistry 323 and 324. The course content includes sur- 
face phenomena, colloids, atomic structure, molecular structure and properties. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


462. Inorganic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The periodic relationship of the elements, their compounds, principles of 
their bonding and applications. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


463. Inorganic Chemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Chemistry 462. Laboratory work consists of prepara- 
tion and analysis of inorganic compounds designed to introduce the student 
to basic preparative techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 462 or approval 
of instructor. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Oral discussion of selected topics from technical publications. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II,S 


An introduction to research, library, and laboratory work. Prerequisites: 
Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Survey of Chemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


A survey course in chemistry designed for teachers of high school chem- 
istry. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Heads of Depart- 
ments of Chemistry and of Education and Psychology. 


607. Organic Techniques and Preparations. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


A study of laboratory operations theory and a description and compari- 
son of equipment used in advanced work. Application of techniques of organic 
chemistry is made in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646 or regis- 
tration therein. 


608. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. II 
Analysis of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


609. Theory of Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The development and application of chemical theories to organic com- 
pounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646. 


611. Principles of Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the general principles of chemistry from the quantitative 
standpoint. The course will include a discussion of gases, liquids, and solu- 
tions. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


620. Principles of Chemical Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An advanced survey of the principles of chemical analysis with special 
emphasis on the newer developments in the field of analytical chemistry. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 400. 


621. Chemical Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of some of the present theories about chemical reaction rates and 
mechanisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 
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624. Physico-Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Mathematical and quantitative investigation of organic chemical phenom- 
ena. Prerequisite: Chemistry 609 or approval of instructor. 


625. Petroleum Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Practical and theoretical consideration of chemical reactions of petroleum 
hydrocarbons. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228, 324. (Offered in 1959-60 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


626. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Theory and applications of classical thermodynamic functions. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 324. 


628. The Non-Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the non-metals and their compounds. Recent developments. 
Knowledge of German or French desirable. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


630. The Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the metals and their compounds. Recent developments. Knowl- 
edge of German or French desirable. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


631. Statistical Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An introduction to the methods of statistical mechanics based primarily 
on Boltzmann statistics. The approach to thermodynamics through the parti- 
tion function. The statistical concept of entropy. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
626. 


635. Heterocyclic Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Structure, preparation, and properties of heterocyclic compounds with 
special emphasis on those with biological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
228. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


636. Electrochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Advanced treatment of conductivity, electrochemical thermodynamics, gal- 
vanic cells, electrodeposition, and corrosion. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


639. Instrumental Methods of Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of the theory and practice of modern techniques of chemical 
analysis and research. The laboratory work will illustrate the use of these 
instruments for routine analytical work and also their use as research tools. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 317. 


641. Structural Inorganic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of nuclear and extranuclear structure, isotopes, valency of the 
elements, and sterochemistry of inorganic compounds. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 324, 462. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


642. Methods of Structural Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of theory, methods, and application of structural determination 
(arrangement and bonding) of chemical species. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
641 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


643. Inorganic Complex Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


History, theories, and methods of investigations of inorganic complex 
compounds. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324, 462. (Offered in 1960-61 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Quantitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Determinations: Macro Dumas, sulfur, Carius hologen, Micro residue, 
fractionation, Micro Dumas, catalytic hydrogenation, carbon and hydrogen, 
Micro Kjeldahl, Rast molecular weight, molar refraction, active hydrogen, 
alkaxyl, semi-micro saponification number. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228; 
reading knowledge of German. 
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646. Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A systematic and thorough presentation of organic chemistry on an ad- 
vanced level. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


648. Principles of Quantum Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A brief review of classical mechanics and the development of wave me- 
chanics. The application of wave mechanics to some special chemical prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


661. Radiochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A general course dealing with radioactive materials; their radiations; 
their preparation, purification, detection, identification, and their practical 
applications. Material on nuclear structures, nuclear transmutations, and 
radioactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324 or 344. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


This is a course in special topics to suit small group requirements. The 
work will deal with the more recent problems and results in the various 
branches of chemistry. It may be laboratory work or conference and discus- 
sion. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Civil Engineering 


Professor S. R. Wright, 
Professors J. B. Baty, F. J. Benson, S. J. Buchanan, B. M. Gallaway, E. L. 
Harrington, R. M. Holcomb, C: J. Keese, J.-A. -Orr, J. Hi Sorrelsy ohn. 
Stephenson, R. N. Traxler; Associate Professors T. R. Jones, Jr., R. E. Schiller, 
Jr., F. M. Smith; Assistant Professors W. A. Dunlap, T. J. Hirsch, R. A. 
Jiminez, W. R. McCasland*, Charles Pinnell, N. J. Rowan, E. P. Segner, 
Jr.; Instructors H. E. Fairbanks, B. D. Franklin, W. M. 
Moore, J. S. Noel*, R. M. Olson, R. P. Shubinski* 


201. Plane Surveying. (3-3). Credit 4. if II 


Measurement of distances; use and care of surveying equipment; meas- 
urement of angles; land surveys and computations; stadia and plane table 
surveys; route surveys; horizontal and vertical curves; earthwork computa- 
tions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. Advanced Surveying. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 

Outlining reconnaissance, preliminary, and location of route surveys; com- 
puting and staking out simple and compound curves; cross-sectioning, earth 
work computations, mass curves; drainage areas, size of drainage structures; 
topographic mapping; profiles plans, and calculations of quantities for engi- 
neering projects. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


206. Plane Surveying. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 

Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; boundary 
surveys, area computations, profile surveys. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 
208. Topographic Surveying. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 

Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; special 


emphasis placed on use of plane table in topographic mapping. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 103. 


*On leave of absence. 
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300. Summer Surveying Practice. Credit 5. S 


Six weeks of surveying practice. Horizontal and vertical control; base 
line measurements; transit-stadia surveys; plane table surveys; boundary 
surveys; area and coordinate computation; polaris and solar observations; 
route surveys. Stream gauging. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


305. Mechanics of Materials. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Stresses, deformations, mechanics of pipes, beams, shafts, columns, riveted 
joints, welded joints, elastic curves and deflections, moment areas, combined 
stresses, resilience. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Mechanical Engineering 
212 or the equivalent. 


306. Mechanics of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


Principle stress relationships including graphical as well as analytical 
solutions; energy loads in beams; applications of moment area method; mul- 
tiple integration method including graphical properties of integral curves; 
moment distribution method of analyzing statically indeterminate structures. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305. 


311. Hydraulics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The laws governing the action of water at rest and in motion, as related 
to engineering problems; the flow of water in pressure mains, sewers, aque- 
ducts, open channels, and in rivers; measurement of the flow of water by 
nozzle, orifices, weirs and meters; flow of viscous fluids. Prerequisite: Me- 
chanical Engineering 212 or equivalent. 


315. Strength of Materials Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


Determination of the strength, ductility, modulus of elasticity, and other 
properties of engineering materials. Tests of timber, steel, cast iron, con- 
crete, and reports showing results. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305 or 
registration therein. 


336. Hydraulics Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Calibration of nozzles, orifices, water meters, weirs, pressure gauges; 
measurement of pipe friction; measurement of pipe flow with pitot instrument 
and Venturi meter; efficiency tests on impulse motor, hydraulic ram, and 
centrifugal pump; solution of assigned problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 311 or registration therein. 


338. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


The elementary study of rainfall! and run-off and the hydraulics of cul- 
verts and drainage structures; flow in open channels. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 311. 


344. Plain and Reinforced Concrete. (2-3)*. Credit 3*. I, II, 8 


Properties of concrete; plain concrete structures; theory of stress distri- 
bution in reinforced concrete in bending, shear, bond, and anchorage; design 
of typical beams, slabs, and walls; stress distribution in spiral and tied 
columns with axial and eccentric loading; design of typical columns; inter- 
pretation of typical current specifications and use of available tables and 
charts; economic factors. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 306, 345. 


345. Theory of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introduction to structural engineering; loads, reactions, and structural 
force systems; algebraic and graphical computations of reactions, and forces 
in beams, three-hinged arches, and trussed structures used as roofs, floor 
systems, and bridges; influence lines and criteria for moving loads; analysis 
of indeterminate structures by the general deflection procedure; reactions 


eng forces in bents. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 306 or registration 
erein. 


*Becomes (3-3), credit 4 in February, 1961. 
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346. Design of Members and Connections. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The design of tension members, compression members, beams, riveted 
joints, and welded joints. Theory and practice as indicated in typical current 
specifications. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 306, 345. 


401. Water and Sewage Treatment. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S ch 


Principles and methods of water purification and sewage treatment and 
disposal; laboratory demonstrations of control tests and correlation of results 
with treatment plant operation; interpretation of reports; inspections of local 
plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Civil Engineering 311. 


402. Water Supply and Sewerage Practice. (2-2). Credit 3. I, H. pat 


Development of sources of water supply; determination of the quantity of 
storm water and domestic sewage; short problems relating to water supply 
distribution systems, sewer systems, and the general features of water purifi- 
cation and sewage treatment plants; appurtenances and treatment plant equip- 
ment; local inspections of water supply and sewerage systems. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 338, 401. 


403. Sanitary Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II i. 


Practical problems in the design of sewer systems and appurtenances; 
sewage treatment plants; water collection and distribution systems; water 
purification plants. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402 or registration 
therein. 


406. Sanitation and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Relation of sanitation to public health; residential water supply and 
excreta disposal methods; municipal sanitary work, including refuse disposal; 
plumbing; control of food supplies; mosquito, fly, and rodent control; sanita- 
tion of swimming pools; industrial hygiene; organization of health depart- 
ments. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


407. Highway Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S t 
An introduction to problems in location, design, drainage, construction, 
and maintenance of highways, streets, and pavements. Road laws, finances, 
highway organizations and supervision briefly considered. The text is sup- 
plemented by lectures, the use of bulletins, models, and samples of materials. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 300, 338, 465 or registration therein. 


408. Municipal Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I a 


City government, including the city manager plan; relation of city to 
state; administration of city departments; public utilities; city planning. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. 


417. Bituminous Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Origin, production, specifications, and tests of bituminous materials and 
mixtures used in the construction and maintenance of roads and pavements. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification in engineering and Civil Engineering 407 
or registration therein. 


443. Materials of Construction. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II T 

Laboratory tests, supplemented with theory, of aggregates, cement, con- 
crete mixtures, and masonry materials. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
448. Engineering Economy. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II t 


Analysis of operating costs of engineering projects including interest, 
depreciation, fixed costs, overhead. Comparison of first cost economy versus 
ultimate economy. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


456. Highway Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Theory and practice in highway design. Highway classification and 
design criteria, location studies, design of vertical and horizontal alignment, 
cross section, pavement, intersections and highway drainage elements. Pre- 
requisite: Civil Engineering 407. 
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457. Traffic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S T 


A study of vehicle operating characteristics, traffic flow, geometric de- 
sign of roads, streets, and intersections, and methods of traffic control. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 201, 407 or registration therein; Physics 219. 


458. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II uy 


Flow in pipes and complex pipe systems; non-uniform flow in open chan- 
nels; pumping machinery; elementary hydraulic model theory. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 338. 


463. Hydrology. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the occurrences and measurements of precipitation and stream 
flow; relations between precipitation and run-off; estimating seepage; evapo- 
ration, run-off; surface, and flood discharges for drainage basins. Prereq- 
uisite: Civil Engineering 311. 


465. Soil Mechanics and Foundations. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II,S * 


An elementary introduction to soil mechanics and its application to the 
usual problems encountered in civil and architectural engineering. The origin, 
formation processes, and types of soils are reviewed. Methods of exploration 
and soil testing required for the design of various types of foundations, re- 
taining walls, bridge abutments, coffer dams, earth dams, and other engineer- 
ing structures. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305; Geology 320 or 422. 


468. ‘Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


Definitions, functions, and identification of statically indeterminate struc- 
tures; their uses, advantages, and disadvantages; general method of design; 
general method of analysis based on deflections; deflection computations for 
beams by elastic-curved-beam theory, moment areas, and conjugate beam; 
deflections of trusses by virtual work and Williot diagrams; preliminary de- 
signs; formulation and solution of simultaneous equations; superposition, 
final stresses; moment distribution; applications in the design of arches, rigid 
frames, and continuous beams. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 345. 


470. Aerial Photogrammetry. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


A study of photogrammetric optics, characteristics of aerial photographs, 
aerial cameras, map projections, ground control, radial plots, mosaics, inter- 
pretation of aerial photographs, stereoscopic plotting instruments, and map- 
ping form from oblique photographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


473. Cost Estimating. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Approximate and detailed estimates of the cost of construction projects 
including earthwork foundations, concrete, masonry, steel, and miscellaneous 
items. Costs are developed to include materials, equipment, labor, overhead, 
and profit. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


474. Contracts and Specifications. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II T 


Study of types of contracts frequently encountered in engineering prac- 
tice, including agency, tort, real estate, sales, transportation. Preparation 
of representative specifications and contractual documents for engineering 
projects. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering or architecture. 


478. Construction Plant and Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II it 


Plant and equipment selection for earthwork, foundations, concrete and 
structural steel, based on performance and economy. Construction schedules, 
progress reports, and performance records. Prerequisite: Senior classifica- 
tion in engineering or architecture. 
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481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II T 


A study of the methods of job procurement subsequent to graduation 
including letters of application and job interviews; responsibilities and obli- 
gations of the young civil engineer; professional ethics; membership in pro- 
fessional societies; professional registration; lectures by staff and practicing 
engineers. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


483. Analysis and Design of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


The over-all procedure of analysis and design, including functions, loads, 
layouts of force systems, analysis, design drafting, specifications, cost com- 
parisons, and maintenance as applied to typical simple bridge and building 
structures, design of plate girders, trusses, and reinforced concrete buildings. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 344, 346, 465. 


486. Design of Prestressed Concrete Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II tT 


Basic theory. Properties of materials used. Stress losses. Prestressing 
systems. Design of determinate beams for flexure, shear, bond, and bearing. 
Deflections. Design of slabs and of continuous beams. Circular prestressing. 
Tension and compression members. Connections. Current specifications and 
economics of design. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 488. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. City Management. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Development of European and American cities; forms of city government; 
functions of the city manager; administration of municipal affairs; organiza- 
tion of city departments; city finances; public utilities; fire prevention and 
protection; police administration; parks and playgrounds; public health and 
welfare; housing; city planning. 


603. Sewage Treatment and Stream Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Advanced studies of the theories of the various processes of sewage treat- 
ment, with special attention given to the details of the individual methods 
and units employed to effect these processes; and the requirements regarding 
the quality of sewage treatment plant effluents in relation to the sanitary 
protection of the receiving waters. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402. 


604. Water Quality and Treatment. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Advanced studies of the characteristics of available sources of water, 
standards of quality of public water supplies, and the theories of treatment 
and purification processes, with special attention given to the details of the 
methods and units employed to effect these processes. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 402. 


607, 608. Environmental Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Detailed study of environment and its relation to disease, covering malaria 
and its control; rodent. control; sanitation of milk, shellfish, and other foods; 
collection and disposal of municipal refuse; sanitary aspects of air condi- 
tioning; housing sanitation, including plumbing and ratproofing; rural water 
supply and excreta disposal; sanitary inspection procedure. 


610. Industrial Wastes. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Amount and characteristics of the common industrial wastes; their effects 
upon sewage treatment; methods of treatment. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 401 or the equivalent. 


612. Transportation in City Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


The importance and place of transportation in urban development and 
planning. The role of the engineer in planning. The relationship of trans- 
portation to planning studies, land use, zoning, planning legislation, and ad- 
ministration. Prerequisite: Graduate status in the School of Engineering. 
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615. Structural Design of Flexible Pavements. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Characteristics of pavement loads, stress analysis in flexible pavements, 
design practices, construction and maintenance. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 407. 


617. Traffic Engineering: Characteristics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory and practice of engineering studies of traffic character- 
istics. Methods of traffic administration. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
457. 


618. Traffic Engineering: Operations. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advanced theory and application of traffic control and design of traffic 
facilities. Traffic regulations. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 457, 617. 


619. Highway Problems Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The theory and application of advanced techniques in statistics, aerial 
photogrammetry, and data processing in the solution of problems in highway 
and traffic design and research. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 458; 
Genetics 605 or Mathematics 414. 


620. Structural Design of Rigid Pavements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Theory of rigid pavement design, design practices, maintenance, and con- 
struction. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


621. Advanced Reinforced Concrete Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Creep, shrinkage, and temperature change effects in concrete. Deflec- 
tions in reinforced concrete members. Combined bending and axial loads. 
Deep beams. Torsion in concrete members. Ultimate strength design meth- 
ods. Retaining walls, rectangular tanks, circular tanks, and deep bins. Flat 
slab floor systems and bridges. Domes. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


622. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Hydraulics of open channels, bridge openings, culverts, headwalls, surface 
street drainage, storm sewers, gutters, drop inlets and spillways. Theory 
of model studies as applied to drainage of highways, streets, and freeways. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 338 or the equivalent. 


625. Geometric Design of Highways. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

The advanced theory and practice in highway design. Design controls and 
criteria, elements of design, design of alignment, cross-section, intersections 
and interchanges, multilane expressways, and drainage structures. Prereq- 
uisites: Civil Engineering 407, 465. 


627, 628. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 
Advanced hydrology, water power development, flood control, irrigation. 


629. Hydraulics of Open Channels. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Advanced problems in uniform and non-uniform flow in open channels; 
the hydraulic jump; control section; backwater profiles. 


630. Ground Water Hydrology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A quantitative study of the application of the principles of hydrology to 
the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent, registration in 625. 


631. Advanced Structural Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Review and correlation of the various procedures for analyzing indeter- 
minate structures. The general method based on deformation limitations. 
Various methods of solving simultaneous equations. The neutral point and 
column analogy methods for fixed arches and frames. Moment distribution 


Pera structures. Plastic analysis. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 
’ z 
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632. Advanced Design in Metals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Properties of high-strength and other special materials. Stress concentra- 
tions and fatigue. Ultimate strength. Reconsideration of selected specifica- 
tion rules in the light of theory, tests and new developments. Characteristics 
of thin-gauge structures. Design of complex members and connections such 
as: curved columns, fixed bases, and rigid-frame knees. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 468, 488. 


633. Advanced Mechanics of Materials. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Principal stresses and theories of failure of elastic action; stress concen- 
trations; unsymmetrical bending; mechanical methods for study of internal 
stresses; thick-walled cylinders; torsion in non-circular cross sections; special 
problems such as bending in flat plates, buckling of webs, and bending in 
curved beams and hooks. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 306. 


634. Airfield Planning and Design. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of regional planning, air traffic routing, landing requirements, 
methods for development of master plans for site selection, airfield design 
requirements involving layouts, pavement selection, and design. Review and 
application of criteria of design of drainage for all types of fields. 


636. City Street Design. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


Street classification and function. Design of city streets, intersections, 
access drives, and pavements. Street drainage. Financing city street im- 
provements. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


640. Freeway Design and Operation. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


Characteristics of traffic flow on controlled access facilities. Advanced 
theory and practice in operation on freeways and related street systems. 
Freeway traffic control. Material based on advanced research of the Texas 
Transportation Institute. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 618. 


647. Analysis of Three-Dimensional Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Stability and statics in three dimensions. Analysis of three-dimensional 
trusses by method of joints, methods of sections, Henneberg’s method, and 
graphically. Applications to derricks, cranes, towers, and domes. Beams 
curved in space. Introduction to three-dimensional rigid frames, thin shells, 
and folded plates. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 468. 


648. Design of Thin-Shell Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


General theory. Membrane theory for shells without bending. Edge 
effects. Effects of unsymmetrical loading. Supporting structures. Applica- 
tions in the design of shells of spherical, cylindrical, other surfaces-of-revolu- 
tion, hyperbolic-parabaloid, and other shapes. Aesthetic, construction, and 
economic factors. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 647. 


649. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of foundation materials as they exist and of the various types of 
soils, their physical properties, testing procedure, and principles of classifica- 
tion. For advanced undergraduates and for graduate electives. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 465; Geology 320. 


650. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of theory and practice in foundation explorations, laboratory in- 
vestigations of undisturbed foundation samples, stress distribution through 
soils; problems in foundation design, correlation of settlement data from ac- 
tual observations on the behavior of existing structures, stability of embank- 
ments, backfill pressures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 649. 
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651. Advanced Theory and Application of Soil Mechanics. (3-3). 
Credit 4. I 


Special lectures, discussions and applications of theory to solution of 
major problems encountered in practice of soil engineering, embracing the 
fields of seepage, earth work design, foundation design, port structures, and 
special problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 650. 


653. Flexible Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theory supplemented with laboratory tests of bitumen, tars, and plastics. 
Stabilization of base and subgrade materials. Advanced mix design and 
evaluation of test methods; rheology and chemistry of asphalt. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 417. 


654. Rigid Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of physical and chemical properties of rigid materials of con- 
struction; laboratory tests of different kinds of concrete, tests of metals and 
laminates; theory of corrosion of ferrous metal; corrosion mitigation; shrink- 
age and plastic flow of stressed concrete; design of concrete mixtures for 
resistance to alkali reactive aggregates, blasts from jet planes, salt water, 
and cavitation in hydraulic works. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 443. 


655. Prestressed Concrete Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Demonstrations of the various types of tendons, anchoring devices, and 
prestressing equipment. Methods and equipment used in testing. Design, 
construction, and testing of prestressed beams, slabs, columns, and connec- 
tions. Correlations with theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 486. 


656. Concrete Structures. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Methods and equipment used in testing reinforced concrete structures and 
elements of structures. Planning of tests, and testing of various beams and 
columns. Observations of behavior in compression, flexure, shear, torsion, 
and combinations thereof. Correlations with theory, both elastic and plastic. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 621. 


657. Dynamic Loads and Structural Behavior. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The forces resulting from wind, other moving fluids, earthquakes, blasts, 
impact, moving loads, and machinery. The dynamic behavior of various 
structures and structural elements under the action of such loads. Self- 
induced vibration. Design to minimize and resist such forces. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 468, 483; Mechanical Engineering 459. 


658. Dynamic Structures Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Observations of modes of vibration of structures and structural elements. 
Use of wind tunnel to determine wind forces. Stresses produced by moving 
loads on bridges. Correlations with theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
657. 


660. Design of Folded-Plate Structures. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Characteristics and uses; aesthetic, construction, and economic factors. De- 
sign procedure for long, shallow structures. Approximate procedure for 
short, deep structures. End diaphragms. Effects of intermediate diaphragms. 
Triangular plates. Combined stresses. Buckling of thin elements. Prereq- 
uisite: Civil Engineering 631. 


661. Structures Testing Laboratory Techniques. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Methods and equipment for testing and for observing strains and deflec- 
tions. Practice in the use of machines and equipment. Design of experi- 
ments, preparation of specimens, and observation of physical behavior. Cor- 
relations with theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 
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662. Metal Structures Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Planning tests, tests and observations of more complex metal structures 
and elements. Unsymmetrical bending, web buckling in beams and columns, 
lateral buckling of beams. Stress distribution at bends, corners, and abrupt 
changes. Plates and shells. Correlations with theory. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 633, 661. 


663. Theory of Elastic Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Primary buckling of centrally or eccentrically loaded columns; primary 
buckling of centrally loaded columns by torsion; built-up columns; lateral 
buckling of beams; stability of web plates of girders; local buckling of plate 
elements of columns. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 633 or the equivalent. 


666. Foundation Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The structural analysis and design of foundations. Spread footings, com- 
bined footings, and raft foundations. Retaining walls, piles, and pile founda- 
tions. Sheet-pile structures, cofferdams, wharves, and piers. Bridge piers 
and abutments. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 483, 649. 


667. Highway Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The structural analysis and design of bridges, grade separation structures, 
retaining walls, and culverts. Review of functional and aesthetic require- 
ments. Loads, materials, comparisons of different types, and economic pro- 
portions. Current standards, new developments, and current cost information. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 483, 625. 


669. Bituminous Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


A review will be made of the methods and techniques used in evaluating 
the chemical, physical, colloidal and rheological properties of asphaltic ma- 
terials. The available data will be discussed and a study made of the methods 
for evaluating durability of asphalt. The original literature will be used for 
assigned reading. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 417. 


670. Bituminous Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. I, Il 


A study will be made of procedures used in selecting and processing crude 
oil for the manufacture of asphalt. The fundamental properties of asphaltic 
cutbacks, asphalt emulsions and mineral filled bitumens will be reviewed. The 
requirements of asphalts for use in roads, roofing and special applications 
will be studied. Original source material will be used. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 417, 669. 


671. Urban Transportation Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


The urban transportation problem. Techniques of estimating demand for 
traffic facilities. Special studies required in transportation planning. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 617, 618. 


672. Urban Transportation Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


Problems of mass transportation. Study of the central business district, 
suburban shopping centers and terminal planning. Street and subdivision 
transportation system planning. Urban transportation economics, financing, 
and administration. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 671. 


681. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


Reports and discussion of current research and of selected published tech- 
nical articles. May not be taken for credit more than once in a Master’s 
degree program and twice in a Ph.D. program. Prerequisite: Graduate class- 
ification. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in civil engineering to undertake and 
complete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investi- 
gations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not cov- 
ered by other courses in the established curriculum. Credit for this course 
normally will be limited to four credits per semester, but in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Head of the Department may approve a maximum of six 
credits in one semester or summer term. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Dairy Science 


Professor I. W. Rupel, 
Professors R. E. Leighton, A. V. Moore; Associate Professors I. I. 
Peters, Carl Vanderzant; Assistant Professor M. A. Brown 


202. Dairying. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

A survey of the dairy industry; dairy breeds, standards for selection and 
culling, herd replacements, feeding, management, and health maintenance. 
Food value of milk, tests for composition and quality, utilization and proc- 
essing of market milk and dairy products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


301. Market Milk. (3-2). Credit 4. I iP 


Nutritional value of milk; milk and public health; organization of city 
milk supplies; processing, distribution, and inspection of market milk. Pre- 
requisites: Biology 206; Dairy Science 202. 


303. Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


A study of comparative judging of dairy cattle. Economic value of dairy 
type. Student contest and commercial judging techniques. Prerequisite: 
Dairy Science 202. 


307. Judging Dairy Products. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Practice in judging and scoring dairy products according to consumer 
preference, established student contest, and commercial standards. Prereq- 
uisite: Dairy Science 202. 


310. Advanced Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Advanced dairy cattle judging with particular attention to show ring 
type and breed registry association classification. Prerequisite: Dairy Sci- 
ence 303. 


311. Technical Control of Dairy Products. (2-6). Credit 4. II + 


Methods of analysis of milk and milk products, and their use in con- 
trolling the composition and quality of dairy products. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 223, 231; Dairy Science 301. 


316. Butter and Cheese Manufacture. (3-4). Credit 4. II F 


Processing procedures in the commercial manufacture of domestic and 
foreign cheeses; creamery butter manufacture. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
301, 320. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


Relation of micro-organisms to quality in milk and milk products; starter 
and fermented milk culture management; sanitary control on farms and in 
commercial dairies; standard analytical procedures according to the American 
Public Health Association. Prerequisite: Biology 206. 
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324. Commercial Dairy Products. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A modification of Dairy Science 316, 407, 415. Prerequisite: Dairy Sci- 
ence 202. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 

The microbiology of human foods and accessory substances. A study of 
raw and processed foods, emphasizing the physical, chemical, and biological 
phases of spoilage. Standard industry techniques of inspection and control. 
Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


407. Ice Cream Manufacturing. (2-3). Credit 3. I a 

The manufacture of ice cream, sherbets, and ices, and the physical and 
chemical principles involved; ice cream plant equipment; flavoring materials; 
merchandising. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 213; Dairy Science 
202. 


410. Dairy Plant Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II Tt 


Dairy plant operating efficiency. Special economy problems related to 
the handling of fluid milk, butter, cheese, and concentrated dairy products. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in dairy science. 


415. Condensed and Powdered Milk. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


The manufacture and distribution of condensed and evaporated milk, milk 
powder, milk sugar, casein, and other milk products. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 231 or equivalent; Dairy Science 301; one semester of physics. 


417. History and Development of Dairy Cattle. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


The breeding and development of a dairy herd, including artificial breed- 
ing, selection of breeding animals, production testing and type classification, 
breeding programs, herd analysis, and a review of the development of the 
breeds. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 


418. Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle. (3-2). Credit 4. II ne 


The feeding, care, and management of the dairy herd; calf raising, de- 
veloping the dairy heifer, care of dry and fresh cows, feeding for milk pro- 
duction, disease control, silage, buildings, and related topics. Prerequisites: 
Animal Husbandry 303 or Biochemistry and Nutrition 401; Dairy Science 202. 


420. Dairy Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 

Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle, including herd improve- 
ment through breed selection, feeding for milk production, development of 
replacement stock and disease control. For agricultural education majors 
only. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 303; Dairy Science 202; Genetics 
301. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II T 


A review of current dairy literature and presentation of papers on se- 
lected dairy topics. May be elected a second time for one additional credit. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II t 


Special problems in dairy production or dairy manufactures. May be 
repeated for additional credit when less than four credits have been earned. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Dairy Production. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy production, feeding, breeding, and manage- 
ment. Prerequisite: Dairy Science 418. 
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603, 604. Dairy Manufactures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy manufactures. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
316, 407, 415. 


609. Dairy Cattle Breeding and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Advancements in dairy cattle feeding, breeding, management, and com- 
mercial milk production. A three-week course for agricultural workers of- 
fered in summer sessions only. Not open to dairy science majors. Prereq- 
uisite: Dairy Science 418 or 420 or approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A study of research methods and a review of scientific literature dealing 
with individually selected problems in production or manufactures and not 
pertaining to thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research leading to thesis or dissertation in the respective fields of dairy 
production and dairy manufactures. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Economics 


Professor A. F. Chalk; 
Associate Professors J. E. Hibdon, E. E. Liebhafsky, H. R. Putnam; 
Assistant Professors C. A. Bitner, Jr.. M. H. Butler, M. G. 
Daniels*, J. N. Slater, L. H. Stern 


203. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introductory survey course designed to acquaint the student with 
elementary principles of economics; the economic problem, the measurement 
and determination of national income, money and banking, and the theory 
of price. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


204. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A second course in elementary economics with primary emphasis upon 
analysis of economic aggregates, the theory of production and of the firm, 
international economic relations and labor problems. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 203. 


311. Money and Banking. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The fundamental principles of money, credit, and banking and their ex- 
emplification in modern currency and banking history, particularly that of the 
United States. Special attention is given to present-day conditions and prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


318. Economics of Labor. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Special attention is given to the labor force, unemployment, labor markets, 
wages, work periods, the aged worker, industrial accidents, and phases of 
social security. Prerequisites: Economics 203, 204. 


319. Economic Development of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the economic development of the United States from colonial 
times to the present. The course will describe the origin and development of 
our economic and social institutions and provide a basis for an understanding 
of our present economic problems. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


*On leave of absence. 
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320. Economic Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the steps by which economic activities have evolved from ae 
Medieval period into the complex capitalistic economy of today. Special em- 
phasis on the development of the wage system, the Industrial Revolution, the 
expansion of markets, the ebb and flow of industrial activities, the financial 
structure, and the relation of industrial development to political policy. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 208. 


321. International Trade and Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I . 


A study of international economics, including the theory of international 
trade, foreign exchange, and the balance of payments; tariffs, exchange con- 
trols, and other barriers to trade; international investment; and contemporary 
problems of international disequilibrium. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


323. Economic Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 

The importance of prices in directing production and distributing income 
under both competitive and monopolistic market situations is considered, along 
with a survey of the effects of governmental policies on the pricing system. 
Prerequisites: Economics 2038, 204. 


324. Comparative Economic Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the economic systems of the leading nations. Prerequisite: 
Economics 208. 


412. Public Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A survey of all aspects of government finance. The main topics studied 
are public expenditures, taxation, public debt, and financial administration at 
federal, state, and local levels. Attention will be given to spending and bor- 
rowing policies of the government, and the role of taxation as an instrument 
of fiscal policy. Prerequisites: Economics 208, 204, 311. 


424. Economics of Transportation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A description of the structure and functioning of our highway, rail, water, 
and air transportation systems; the economic significance of transportation 
in our society; and an analysis of the theory and practice of regulation of 
the transportation industries by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other governmental agencies. Prerequisite: Economics 208. 


435. Economics of Collective Bargaining. (3-0). Credit 3. I Tt 


Analysis of collective bargaining as an evolutionary process and the 
effect of negotiated wages and supplementary benefits upon labor mobility, 
productivity, managerial efficiency, and the economy as a whole. Prerequisite: 
Economics 318 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


437. Government and Labor Relations. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


A study of court decisions and laws regulating and protecting labor in the 
interest of national welfare with attention given to the social and economic 
environment in which such regulations were developed. Special attention is 
given to the major legislative acts of Congress and some of the state laws 
pertaining to labor relations, with some attempt to evaluate these in the light 
of a changing conception of labor relations. Prerequisite: Economics 318 or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


440. Latin-American Trade. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


A study of Latin-American trade and commercial policies, together with 
an analysis of the economic problems of this region. Prerequisite: Economics 
321 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


443. Contemporary Economic Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of current economic problems which lie within the following major 
areas of economic policy: economic stability, control of monopoly power, 
distribution of income, and international economic relations. Prerequisites: 
Economics 2038, 204. 
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481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II + 


Primarily for students majoring or minoring in economics. A study of 
methodology, scope, and philosophy of economic science, followed by individual 
investigation of some current economic problems. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Primary emphasis is given to the classical period of 1776-1848, although 
a brief survey of pre-classical economic thought is made at the beginning of 
the course. Students are expected to read extensively in original sources, and 
special attention is devoted to the works of Smith, Malthus, West, Ricardo, 
and Mill. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Following a general survey of the wage-fund controversy, an intensive 
study is made of marginal utility theory as developed by Menger, Jevons, 
Boehm Bawerk, etc., followed by the neo-classical period. The final portion 
of the course is devoted to the synthesis of classical and marginal utility 
theory found in Marshall’s system. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


606. Economics of Labor. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A survey of theories of the labor movement is followed by analysis of 
wage and employment theories, the effect of union policies and practices upon 
wages and employment, and the role of unionism in economic stability. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 318. 


607. Contemporary Economic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


This is a survey of the more important contributions to economic thought 
which have been made during the last generation. The current writings of 
important contemporary economists are read and evaluated. Prerequisite: 
Economics 328. 


611. Government Fiscal Policy. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


This course concerns the development of modern national income analysis 
and the role of fiscal policy in promoting economic stability.. The conceptual 
problems of measuring national income are considered, analytical systems 
explaining the determination of national income are surveyed, and contem- 
porary policy recommendations for the maintenance of full employment with- 
out inflation are discussed. Prerequisite: Economics 412 or approval of Head 
of Department. 


613. International Economic Policies. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A critical examination of governmental policies toward international trade 
both at home and abroad; includes study of the role of the individual and the 
state in foreign trade; examines export and import controls, exchange control 
and exchange stabilization funds; considers tariff and rehabilitation policies of 
the government and their relation to foreign trade. Prerequisite: Economics 


pa dl We 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems not related to a thesis or dissertation. Prerequisites: 
Graduate classification with major or minor in economics; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 

691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Thesis research. 
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Department of Education and Psychology 


Professor G. P. Parker, 
Professors D. F. Parry, W. A. Varvel; Associate Professors M. S. Kavanaugh, 
S. A. Kerley; Assistant Professors D. G. Barker, D. M. 
Estes, P. R. Hensarling, J. E. Murray 


EDUCATION 


121. An Introduction to Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 
A survey course in the social foundations of American education. 


321. Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods of teaching high school subjects; for students who expect to 
teach in secondary schools. 


421. History and Philosophy of Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 7 


An evaluation of the educational achievements of the various nations and 
people of the western world; the development of the social, religious, political, 
and cultural beliefs and attitudes that underlie American education today. 
Prerequisite: Six hours of education. 


425. Supervised Student Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Observation and participation in classroom activities. Techniques of 
teaching the student’s special subjects. Two hours per week devoted to stu- 
dent’s problems. Preparation of units of work preparatory to teaching. Su- 
pervised teaching. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


426. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S t 


The development of scientific measurement. The fundamental principles 
of sound measurement and an intensive study of the methods of appraising 
achievements of instructional objectives. Primary emphasis upon methods of 
constructing teacher-made objective tests and techniques for improving other 
types of written examinations. Prerequisite: Education 321 or the equivalent. 


427. Principles of Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S at 


Introduction to the field of guidance and student personnel work. Treat- 
ment of principles underlying the aims, methods, and instruments employed in 
counseling and guidance. Attention to relationship of instruction and guid- 
ance. Prerequisite: Psychology 301 or a course in general psychology. 


436. Organization and Administration of the Elementary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. SS 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and 
administration of the elementary school. Designed to meet the needs of 
elementary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of education. 


437. Organization and Administration of the Secondary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and 
administration of the secondary school. Designed to meet the needs of sec- 
ondary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of education or the equivalent. 


439. Educational Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S “i 


Statistical techniques for classroom teachers, principals, students of psy- 
chology and education, and educational research workers. Problems origin- 
ating in classrooms, offices of principals, laboratories of educational investi- 
gators will be used for illustrative materials and exercises. Not open to stu- 
dents who have received credit for any other course in statistics. Prerequisite: 
Six hours of advanced education. 
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443. Elementary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. S 7 

Curriculum problems as they relate to the growth, development, and 
adjustment of the child in the elementary school. Emphasis given to the study 
of curriculum materials and to the resource unit approach within the modified 
elementary curriculum structure. Prerequisite: A previous course in ele- 
mentary school methods. 


444, Secondary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S ai 

Inquiry into current curriculum practices and their backgrounds, basis 
for curriculum reorganization, emphasis upon the resource unit approach 
within the modified curriculum structure. Prerequisite: Education 321 or 
the equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. College Teaching. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Conceptions of higher education underlying typical programs including 
general education, the learning process, and effective use of techniques and 
instrumentalities of classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation. 


607. Programs and Procedures in Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Designed for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Deals with the 
philosophy, organization, and administration of supervision of both the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school. Prerequisites: Education 321, 444 
or the equivalent. 


608. Administration of Local School Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S$ 


A study of school funds on the local school level: sources, budgeting, sys- 
tems of accounting and reporting. Supply management as related to school 
efficiency. 


609. Public School Laws. (3-0). Credit 3. II, § 


A review of the constitutional provisions, statute laws, court decisions, 
and regulations governing the public schools, with special reference to Texas. 


610. Pupil Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of devices to record and improve census taking and attendance; 
classification and promotional schemes; school record systems; school reports 
and pupil appraisal studies; marking systems. 


613. The School Plant. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of plans for determining the extent and character of present and 
future building and equipment needs of a school unit; efficiency of present 
plant; operation and maintenance; planning the building program. 


615. Structural Organization and Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of educational administration in the United States through an 
analysis of the nature of the educational function, consideration of the impli- 
cations of democracy, and the legal relations of formal education to the demo- 
cratic state. Emphasis will be given to the structural organization and ad- 
ministration of state and local school systems. Prerequisites: Education 437; 
graduate classification. 


616. Administration of Staff Personnel. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 

_ _A study of selection, salary schedules, tenure, and promotion of teachers, 
including in-service training; efficiency records and ratings. 

623. Standardized Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Use of standardized tests in instruction and guidance. Study of various 
tests of achievement, aptitude, interest, and personality. Methods of construc- 
tion, experimental trial, and standardization of published tests. Interpreta- 
tion of test results. Prerequisite: Education 426 or 439, or the equivalent. 
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624. Individual Testing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Practicum in administration and interpretation of Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence tests. Introduction to individual tests of per- 
sonality. Prerequisites: Education 426 or 4389; 623 or registration therein. 


625. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for secondary school teachers in which a study is made 
of current problems of the secondary school. The student with the advice of 
the instructor, will select an individual problem from the following areas: 
planning, including the school survey; curriculum development; life adjust- 
ment education; education for out-of-school youths and adults; evaluative | 
criteria; counseling; supervision; citizens’ committee for the public schools. 
Prerequisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 


626. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 625. The student selects an individual 
secondary school problem different from the one used for Education 625. 


627. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for elementary school teachers in which a study is 
made of current problems of the elementary school. The student with the 
advice of the instructor, will select an individual problem from the following 
areas: evaluation; a detailed study of testing programs; curriculum develop- 
ment in specific areas; health and safety education; child growth and develop- 
ment; improving teaching techniques; counseling; supervision; school and com- ~ 
munity programs. Prerequisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 


628. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 627. The student selects an individual 
elementary school problem different from the one used for Education 627. 


629. Practicum in Counseling and Guidance. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Supervised practice in individual counseling and group guidance. Cases 
assigned in Basic Division and local public schools. Prerequisites: Education 
624, 631. 


631. Techniques of Counseling. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Methods of gathering, analyzing, and interpreting case data in counseling. 
Analysis of dynamics of counselor-counselee relationship. Interviewing tech- 
niques. Use of test results in counseling. Prerequisites: Education 427 or 
635, 623; Psychology 634. 


632. Educational and Occupational Information. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Sources, classification, and analysis of educational and occupational in- 
formation. Occupational trends, local occupational surveys. The use of occu- 
pational information by the classroom teacher and the guidance specialist. 


633. Methods of Group Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods and practices in group guidance. The homeroom, classroom, and 
school clubs as opportunities for guidance. Prerequisite: Education 427 or 
635. 


635. Organization and Administration of Pupil Personnel Services. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, S 


A course for administrators, counselors, supervisors, and teachers de- 
sigred to help them develop an understanding of the role of pupil personnel 
services; responsibility for the techniques of evaluating the program of pupil 
personnel services. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


637. Advanced Elementary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the elementary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours in ele- 
mentary education or an elementary school certificate. 
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638. Advanced Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II, 8 


A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the secondary school leve!. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of sec- 
ondary education or a secondary school certificate. 


639. Processes in Educational Leadership. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analysis of the skills and techniques of the administrator in the mod- 
ern school, with emphasis on democratic leadership, teacher-administrator 
relationships, group processes, and evaluation of the administrative programs. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of advanced education. 


640. School-Community Relationships.. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Considers the totai educational and social patterns of living which exist 
in any community. The home, the school, the church, clubs, recreation centers, 
and all agencies of the community are conceived collectively as dominating 
educational influences in the life of the child. Prerequisites: Twelve hours 
of advanced education; graduate classification. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Problems pertinent to the superintendent, principal, counselor, supervisor, 
and visiting teacher are selected. Recent developments and research in the 
different areas will be presented. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of advanced 
education; approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of education. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification in education. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


207. General Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introductory course dealing with the elementary principles of human 
behavior. Designed especially for those students majoring in the social or 
biological sciences, in pre-medicine, or in education. Credit cannot be obtained 
for both Psychology 207 and 303. 


301. Educational Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The application of psychology to the problems of teaching. The nature 
and operation of the laws of learning; transfer of training; nature, measure- 
ment, and significance of individual difference; conditions that influence effi- 
ciency of learning. 


303. Psychology for Technical Students. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 


An introductory course emphasizing the applications of general psychol- 
ogy. Designed for students of agriculture, business administration, and engi- 
neering. Credit cannot be obtained for both Psychology 207 and 303. 


305. Personality Adjustments. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Emphasis upon adjustment problems of normal people. Principles of 
mental hygiene in relation to family, school, and community life. Prereq- 
uisite: Psychology 207, or 301, or 303. 


307. Child Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


__ Growth and development of the normal child from infancy to adolescence 
with emphasis upon the elementary school years. Prerequisite: Psychology 
207, or 301, or 308. 


323. Psychology of Adolescence. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The psychological problems of the normal teen-age individual, including 
the consideration of the ways and means of aiding youth to meet these prob- 
lems constructively. Prerequisite: Psychology 207, or 301, or 303. 
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401. Industrial Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Significance of individual differences in industry; instruments and tech- 
niques of selecting and placing personnel; motivating, training, and super- 
vising the worker; nature and control of fatigue; psychological aspects of labor 
relations; morale and attitude measurement; industrial counseling. Prereq- 
uisite: Psychology 207, or 308, or advanced standing in industrial engineering 
or industrial technology. 


403. Dynamics of Human Behavior. (3-0). Credit 3. II a 


The motivation of behavior and the mechanisms of adjustment to conflict. 
Types of maladjustment and their causation. The development and integra- 
tion of the personality. Theories of personality. Prerequisites: Psychology 
207 or 301 or 308, and 305 or graduate classification in education or sociology. 


FOR GRADUATES 


634. Principles of Human Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Biological, psychological, and cultural interrelationships in human devel- 
opment. Emphasis upon principles and methods as illustrated in research and 
theoretical contributions. Experiences in procedures of child study. Prereq- 
uisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Electrical Engineering 


Professor G. D. Hallmark, 

Professors H. C. Dillingham, J. P. German, L. M. Haupt, Jr., M. C. Hughes’, 
N. F. Rode, R. P. Ward; Associate Professors J. S. Denison, A. J. Druce; 
Assistant Professors M. G. Rekoff, Jr., E. N. Roots, Jr.; Instructors 
B. J. Ball, H. M. Barnard, G. E. Fridel, J. O. Hebert, Jr., W. P. Worley 


201. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-4). Credit 4. I, II 


Lectures, recitations, and problems in electricity and magnetism. 
A laboratory investigation of the phenomena studied in the textbook. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or 209. 


214. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S T 


An introduction to electrical circuit theory. Complex numbers, phasor 
algebra, and response of single mesh and series-parallel circuits. Resonance 
phenomena and the poles and zeros of impedance and admittance are defined. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 201; registration in Mathematics 307. 


305. Electrical Circuits and Machines. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of electrical circuits, including 
fundamental electronic circuits, machines, and control devices. The practice is 
designed to familiarize the general engineering student with test procedures 
for and characteristics of both direct and alternating current machines. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219. 


307. Electrical Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of direct and alternating current 
circuits. 


The practice includes measurements of the circuit phenomena, including 
fundamental amplifiers and rectifiers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; 
Physics 219. 


*On leave of absence. 
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308. Electrical Machinery. (3-3)*. Credit 4*. I, II, S 


A study of the principal types of electrical machines, including their char- 
acteristics, applications, and control devices. 


The practice includes actual operation and testing of electrical machinery 
and equipment most commonly used in industry. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 307. 


315. Alternating Currents. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 7 


Introduction to electrical circuit analysis. Volt-ampere relations of cir- 
cuit elements, simple transients, complex numbers, phasors and response of 
networks. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 201; Mathematics 307 or 
registration therein. 


322. Electric and Magnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Application of vector analysis to the theory of electric and magnetic 
fields. Maxwell’s equations are used to study the propagation and reflection 
of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 315; Mathe- 
matics 308 or registration therein. 


323. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


General circuit analysis and theorems for lumped constant, passive cir- 
cuits. Steady state and transient response is studied by classical methods 
and by the behavior of impedance and admittance functions in the complex 
frequency plane. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 214 or 315; registra- 
tion in Mathematics 308. 


324. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A continuation of the study of lumped constant passage circuits, including 
transform methods of analysis, two terminal pair networks and three-phase 
circuits. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 323; Mathematics 308. 


325. Electronics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the theory of electron tubes and transistors. Therm- 
ionic, gaseous, light sensitive, and cathode ray tubes; solid state devices, 
rectifier circuits and amplifier equivalent circuits will be covered. Prereq- 
uisites: Electrical Engineering 214 or 315, registration in 323. 


326. Electronic Circuits. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S T 


A study of the basic circuits used in radio, television, and computers. An 
analytical study of modulators, demodulators, oscillators, and amplifiers. Pre- 
requisites: Electrical Engineering 325, registration in 324. 


327. Electrical Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, Il 


Studies of the precision and accuracy of measurement. Electronic instru- 
mentation and applications to passive and active networks. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 323, 325 or registration therein. 


328. Electrical Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II,S 


Studies of the precision and accuracy of measurement, electronic instru- 
mentation and applications to passive and active networks. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 322, 324, 326 or registration in these courses. 


331. Theory and Application of Electron Tubes. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 7 


For students other than electrical engineering majors. A study of theory 
of operation and characteristics of electronic devices and circuits with em- 
phasis on instrumentation and control. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
307. 


401. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A graphical and mathematical study of electrical machines, including 
transformers. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 324, registration in 403; 
Mathematics 308. 


*Becomes (2-3). credit 3, effective February 1961. 
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402. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. II - 


A continuation of the study of synchronous machines; asynchronous ma- 
chines, polyphase and single phase motors; rectifiers and converters and con- 
trol equipment. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 403, registration 
in 404, 


403. Electrical Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory study of the electrical machines covered in Electrical Engi- 
neering 401. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 324, 328, registration in 
401. 


404. Electrical Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II Vy 


A continuation of the laboratory study of electrical machines covered in 
Electrical Engineering 401, 402. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 
403, registration in 402. 


406. Electric Power Distribution and Transmission. (2-2). Credit 3. II f 


Lectures and recitations on the transmission and distribution of power by 
electrical methods including symmetrical components. Detailed calculations 
of line constants, lightning phenomena, switching surges, and cost estimates 
of transmission and distribution systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engi- 
neering 415. 


415. Transmission Networks. (2-2). Credit 3. I 3 


An analytical study of the theory of transmission lines and impedance 
matching devices. Hyperbolic-function treatment is generalized to apply to 
power, electronic, and communication circuits. The laboratory will consist of 
group problems and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
324; Mathematics 308. 


420. Servomechanisms and Control Devices. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A general study of closed-loop control devices, including electrical, hy- 
draulic, and mechanical systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 307 
or 323; Mathematics 308. 


428. Communication Circuits. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II t 


A study of the engineering principles used in wire line communications, 
including telephone and telegraph systems, transmission theory, inductive in- 
terference, networks, filters, loading, repeater and carrier systems. Labora- 
tory investigations include transmission measurements on artificial lines in- 
volving the use of vacuum tube measuring devices and impedance bridges. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 415 or registration therein. 


432. Economic Phases of Engineering. (3-0)*. Credit 3*. II 


Problems in the mathematics of finance, depreciation, engineering econ- 
omy, accounting, distribution factors, and rates with particular reference to 
the electric power industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 401. 


441. Symmetrical Components of Polyphase Circuits. (3-0). Credit 3. II f 


The solution of current, voltages, and power flow during fault conditions 
on a power transmission system by the application of a method of symmet- 
rical components. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 308 or 401. 


451. Applied Electromagnetic Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I i 


Static boundary value problems; conformal transformation; the Schwarz 
transformation; rectangular harmonics; cylindrical harmonics; Bessel func- 
tions; mathematics of Bessel functions; spherical harmonics; Legendre poly- 
nomials; applications of Maxwell’s equations to plane waves in dielectrics and 
conductors; Maxwell’s equations applied to antennas; radiation; fields and 
power calculations; antenna impedances. Prerequisites: Electrical Engi- 
neering 322; Mathematics 308. 


*Becomes (2-0), credit 2 effective September 1961. 
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452. Ultra High Frequency Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


An introduction to the theory and practice of ultra high frequency radio 
Wave generation, transmission, and radiation. Development of Maxwell’s 
equations and their application to transmission of electrical energy in wave 
guides. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 326. 


454. Advanced Electronic Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. II 1" 


A study of the electronic circuits used for pulsing, counting, computing, 
and regulating and as wide band amplifiers. Transistor and tube elements 
will be considered. The laboratory will consist of measurements on typical 
devices. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 326. 


456. Communication Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 


Introduction to the processing and transmission of information with em- 
phasis on the mathematics and block diagrams of systems. Includes elements 
of information theory, effects of signal-noise ratio, methods of modulation 
and demodulation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 454 or registration 
therein. 


457. Principles of Electronic Computers. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


Organization and internal operation of analog and digital computers; 
function integration, addition, multiplication, and generation; analog system 
simulation; switching networks; Boolean algebra applied to digital computer 
components; analysis and synthesis of sequential devices, digital computer 
memories, input and output devices; the arithmetic unit. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 326 or registration therein. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Written reports and oral presentations of selected topics from current 
literature in the various fields of electrical engineering. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


482. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of electrical engi- 
neering. Prerequisite: Second semester senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


Wave analysis; mechanical and electrical wave analyzers; non-linear cir- 
cuits; multiple winding transformer theory; transient solution of general net- 
work. The study of transients with oscillographs. 


602.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. II 


Steady-state and transient solution of recurrent networks, operational cal- 
culus methods of solution of circuits with lumped and distributed constants, 
non-linear circuits. 


605. Linear Servomechanisms. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A continuation of Electrical Engineering 420 to include advance topics 
which will extend the study of analytic methods as applied to linear systems 
and introduce concepts related to linear systems synthesis. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 420. 


606. Non-Linear Servomechanisms. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


_ A study of techniques available to analyze non-linear systems, discon- 
tinuous systems, and discrete data systems, and a study of associated syn- 
ers procedures. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 605; Mathematics 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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607. Alternating Current Circuits and Machines. (3-4). Credit 4. I 
The study of transient conditions in electrical machines. 


611. Symmetrical Components Applied to Electrical Engineering. (3-4). 
Credit 4. II 


The solution of unbalanced electrical circuits by means of symmetrical 
components; the study and measurement of machine constants by means of 
the oscillograph. 


624. Electronic Circuits for Instrumentation and Computation. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II 


Theory, analysis, and design of the electronic circuits used in instrumenta- 
tion and computation. AC amplifiers, operational amplifiers, “and” circuits, 
“or” circuits, and “gate” circuits are included. Problems of drift compensa- 
tion in DC amplifiers and closed-loop stability in multi-stage amplifiers are 
treated in detail. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 326, 457. 


626. Introduction to Electron Tube Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The motion of ions in electric and magnetic fields, electron emission, and 
conduction through gases are studied. The applications in mass spectrometry, 
electron optics, and electron tube design are considered. 


628.* Design of Active Networks. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of regeneration and feedback theory with emphasis on circuit 
design methods suitable for treatment of these topics. Prerequisites: Elec- 
trical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601 or the equivalent. 


636. Network Synthesis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Synthesis of electrical networks having arbitrarily specified terminal 
characteristics. Studies include realizability conditions, realization of general 
two-terminal and four-terminal networks and approximation of network speci- 
fications. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601. 


637. Wave Guides and Cavities. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of Maxwell’s equations to the solution of guided electromag- 
netic fields. Course includes studies in skin effect, parallel plane wave 
guides, rectangular wave guides, circular wave guides, cavities, and microwave 
networks. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 451. 


638. Antennas and Propagation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Application of Maxwell’s equations to determine the electromagnetic 
fields of antennas. Course includes studies in radiation, directional arrays, 
impedance characteristics, aperture antennas, propagation in free space, and 
propagation through the ionosphere. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
451. 


642. Transistors. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Theory of junction triodes; voltage, current, power and frequency limita- 
tions. Small signal parameters and equivalent circuits for transistors; anal- 
ysis and design of circuits at both small and large signal levels. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 326. 


653. Electronic Computer Design. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Special function generation and system simulation for analog solution of 
both linear and non-linear differential equations, simulation techniques ap- 
plied to control systems; advanced study of digital adders, subtractors, ac- 
cumulators, multipliers, and dividers; digital error-detection; digital control; 
design of general purpose and special purpose digital computers. Prereq- 
uisites: Electrical Engineering 457 and either Electrical Engineering 415, 
419, or the equivalent. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 
Research problems of limited scope designed primarily to develop research 
technique. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Engineering Drawing 


Professor W. E. Street, 

Professors S. M. Cleland, B. F. K. Mullins, J. P. Oliver, C. H. Ransdell; 
Associate Professors W. F. Adams, B. A. Hardaway, P. M. Mason, L. E. Stark; 
Assistant Professors N. B. Bardell, Jr., R. H. Davey, Jr., 

J. E. McGarrah*; Instructor J. H. Earle 


105. Engineering Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Care and use of drawing instruments and equipment, vertical freehand 
lettering, engineering geometry, view drawings, revolutions, auxiliaries, sec- 
tions, engineering sketching, pictorials, dimensioning, working drawings. 


106. Descriptive Geometry. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II,S 

Point, line, and plane relationships. Bearings and slopes of lines. Con- 
tours, cuts, and fills. Strike and dip. Successive auxiliary view problems. 
Revolution about an axis and true length diagrams. Developments and inter- 
sections. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 105. 


127. Industrial Freehand Sketching. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


Basic techniques of freehand drawing in line and tone; delineation of form, 
textures, materials, sketching, and industrial applications of freehand drawing. 


128. Methods of Industrial Reproduction. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 
Basic techniques of reproduction processes for industrial use. 


209. Nomography. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


To teach the theory and construction of various types of graphs that are 
used in upper class engineering courses and in technical reports. Prereq- 
uisites: Engineering Drawing 105, 106; Mathematics 120 or the equivalent. 


221. Building Construction Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Architectural details in frame and masonry construction; general drawings 
and techniques of presentation. (For students in industrial education.) Pre- 
requisite: Engineering Drawing 105 or the equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Industrial Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Problems pertinent to all industrial fields. Solutions involve projections, 
primary auxiliary views, successive auxiliary views, revolutions, flat pattern 
layouts, perspective, and shades and shadows. Use of drafting machines and 
other special drafting equipment. Appropriate for high school and college 
teachers. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 106 or equivalent. 


603. Advanced Machine Drawing. (1-6). Credit 3. II, S 


Conventional practices, dimensioning, fastenings, machine and pictorial 
sketching. Empirical design including problems of stuffing boxes, piping, 
shafting, gears, cams, ship and aircraft parts. Use of special drafting equip- 
ment such as drafting machine, section liner, proportional dividers, erasing 
machines, light table, and mechanical lettering guides. Methods of reproduc- 
tion. Appropriate for high school and college teachers. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Drawing 106 or equivalent. 


*Resigned effective January 5, 1960. 
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605. Spherical Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 
106 or the equivalent. 


606. Stereographic and Clinographic Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 
106 or the equivalent. 


607. Descriptive Geometry for Teachers.* (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental concepts of descriptive geometry. The design and organiza- 
tion of problems and teaching devices for college teachers. Prerequisite: En- 
gineering Drawing 106 or the equivalent. 


611. Technical Illustration.* (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Axonometric projection including shading. Design and construction of 
display layouts. Commercial and technical illustrating. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Drawing 106 or the equivalent. 


Department of English 


Professor S. 8S. Morgan, 
Professors J. P. Abbott, J. Q. Anderson, R. H. Ballinger, F. E. Ekfelt, J. Q. 
Hays, E. D. Hedgecock, C. D. Laverty; Associate Professors A. L. Bennett, 
K. E. Elmquist, C. A. Greer, H. E. Hierth, H. L. Kidd, Jr., L. J. Martin, E. E. 
Stokes, Jr.; Assistant Professors R. W. Barzak, S. S. Cox, H. S. Creswell, 
E. P. Crittenden, J. D. Ebbs, C. K. Esten, R. W. Feragen, L. F. Hauer, M. A. 
Huggett, P. C. Hunter, Jr, J. S. Jernigan, W. B. Kadow, L. B. Keel, 
H. P. Kroitor, T. J. Mattern, J. F. Peirce, F. W. Powell, J. N. Shep- 
perd, Victor Wiening; Instructors R. E. Cain**, G. E. Gott, A. E. 
Hopwood***, C. R. Humphrey, F. A. Rodewald, Allen Schrader 


100. English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Fundamentals of speaking and writing in English for students whose 
native language is not English. Students entering the course are expected 
to have studied English and to be able to communicate in English. No credit 
will be granted for the satisfactory completion of this course. (See the entry 
for course 100 under the Department of Modern Languages.) 


103. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Composition, oral and written. Readings in modern prose (non-fiction). 
Emphasis on language study and the mechanics of writing. (Special sections 
are offered for students of high proficiency and low proficiency in writing.) 


104. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Composition, oral and written. A continuation of the study in English 
103. Emphasis on the short composition and the writing of investigative 
papers. 


203. Introduction to Literature. (2-0) Credit 2. I, II, S 


Reading in three of the following types: plays, stories, novels, and poems, 
chiefly modern. Papers on the readings. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


207. Report Writing and Correspondence. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


The writing of technical reports and business letters. Prerequisites: 
English 108, 104. 


*Primarily for graduate students interested in education. Not available for major or minor 
work toward an engineering degree, except by permission of the Dean of the Graduate School. 
**On leave of absence. 
***Resigned effective January 31, 1960. 
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210. Introduction to Logical Discourse. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The principles of reasoning and their application in reading and writing. 
Prerequisites: English 108, 104. 


212. Shakespeare. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


A study of the major plays of Shakespeare, with lectures on his life, his 
language, and his cultural environment. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


231. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from Anglo-Saxon times to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


232. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from mid-eighteenth century to the 
twentieth century. Prerequisites: English 1038, 104. 


301. Writing for Professional Men. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


Advanced writing in scientific and technical fields including technical 
reports and papers designed for technical and scientific journals; business 
correspondence. Prerequisite: The completion of the freshman-sophomore 
program of English. 


309. The English Language. (3-0). Credit 3. I . 
Survey of the grammatical structure, vocabulary, and history of the 
English language, with brief discussion of related languages. Prerequisites: 


Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


310. Phonetics and Pronunciation. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Introductory discussion of the nature of language and of language study. 
Detailed study of the formation of English sounds, of usage in pronunciation, 
and of phonetic and phonemic principles. Prerequisites: Two courses in soph- 
omore English. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Seventeenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


A period course in English poetry and prose of the seventeenth century, 
not including Shakespeare. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


316. Eighteenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


A period course in English poetry and prose of the eighteenth century. 
Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


319. Report Writing. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

The preparation of technical reports in the form observed by the Petro- 
leum Division of the A.I.M.E., the American Petroleum Institute, and the 
American Association of Geologists. Prerequisite: English 104. 


320. Selected Reading. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


The reading of five books. Objects: to teach students to read good books 
and to enjoy and understand good literature. 


321. Nineteenth Century Literature (Romantic). (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the intellectual tendencies of the nineteenth century as re- 
flected in the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
others. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


322. Nineteenth Century Literature (Victorian). (3-0). Credit 3. II t 

A continuation of the study in nineteenth century thought as reflected in 
the writings of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and other Victorians. - Prereq- 
uisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 
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325. Creative Writing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


The writing of stories, one-act plays, essays, editorials, and feature ar- 
ticles. Limited to students who have made an average of C in the prerequisite 
courses. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


327. American Literature to 1870. (2-0). Credit 2. I + 


A study of American literature from the Colonial Period through the Civil 
War. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


328. American Literature from 1870 to 1920. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


A study of American writing from Whitman and Mark Twain to Frost and 
Dreiser. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


334. ‘Science in Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The main developments in the history of science as they are presented in 
the literature of the Western World. Prerequisites: Two courses in sopho- 
more English. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


336. Life and Literature of the Southwest. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the culture of the Southwest as expressed in literature. Pre- 
requisite: A course in sophomore English. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


340. Modern Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S T 


A study of representative plays (in translation) by such dramatists as 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Rostand, and Pirandello on the Continent, and Pinero, 
Shaw, Synge, O’Neill, and Maxwell Anderson in England and America. Pre- 
requisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


350. Modern Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


British and American novelists, poets, and dramatists from about 1920 to 
the present, with lectures on, the social and intellectual background. Prereq- 
uisites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1960-61 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


371. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


Greek plays, Roman lives (from Plutarch), Dante’s Inferno, Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, a Russian novel, twenty English poems, a modern novel. Prereq- 
uisite: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 


372. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Offered in alternate semesters with English 371. Typical works: Homer’s 
Iliad, Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things, Chaucer’s The Canterbury Tales 
(selected), Rabelais’ Gargantus and Pantagruel, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote, Goethe’s Faust (Part 1), Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Pun- 
ishment, and James’ The Turn of the Screw. Prerequisite: Completion of the 
sophomore program in English. 


375. Great American Writers. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The most important works of five or six distinguished American writers 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries chosen from Emerson, Melville, 
Whitman, Twain, James, Glasgow, and Frost. Prerequisite: One course in 
sophomore English. 


381. Play Production. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Production of plays from the point of view of the director, the actor, and 
the technician. Students will participate in at least two plays with some work 
in television. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 


382. Stagecraft. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Methods of staging plays—scene design and construction as well as stage 
lighting. Participation in plays scheduled. Prerequisite: Completion of the 
sophomore program in English. 
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401. Public Speaking. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 

Practice in the planning and delivery of speeches, in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and in group discussion. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore 
program in English. 


403. Speaking for Professional Men. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Speech training for technical students in their professional fields. Speeches 
of social and technical interest; group discussions; parliamentary procedure. 
Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. 


407. Speaking and Oral Interpretation. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Speech training with special attention to the student’s professional field 
and instruction and practice in the oral interpretation of literature, both prose 
and poetry. (Students may not receive credit for both English 403 and 407.) 
Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. 


428. The Novel in English. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A study of the novel in English in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early 
twentieth centuries. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Of- 
fered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


461. Teaching of Language and Composition. (3-0). Credit 3. S + 


A study of administrative and teaching problems involved in high school 
and college courses in composition. The organization and presentation of 
courses designed to improve student writing; various points of view toward 
language study held by teachers and students of linguistics; papers written 
by students and graded and criticized by instructor; supervised practice in 
grading and criticizing of student writing; the organizing of the curriculum 
in English from the grades to college. The course is intended for students 
expecting to teach Eng ish, for teachers of other subjects, and for principals 
and superintendents confronted with problems of organizing and administering 
the English program. Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of 
instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II,S t 


Individual supervision; no class meetings. Readings designed for the 
student with a major or a minor in English and selected to round out his 
overall knowledge of literature and the criticism of literature. There will be 
written reports on the readings and a semester examination. Prerequisite: 
Eighteen hours of English. 


Department of Entomology 


Professor J. C. Gaines, 
Professors V. A. Little, H. J. Reinhard; Associate Professors P. L. Adkisson, 
Jig blazzel. le WeeUelzin. hh. lew Hanna)... R:-King, M. +A... Price, 
N. M. Randolph; Assistant Professors H. R. Burke, H. A. Turney 


201. General Entomology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the principal orders of insects; the relation of anatomy and 
physiology of insects to control methods; the principal insecticides and their 
uses; the development, habits, and economic importance of the more common 
insects with control methods for the injurious species. 


208. Veterinary Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of insects and other arthropods that are parasitic upon domestic 
animals concerned in the transmission of diseases. Methods of eradication 
and control are emphasized. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in pre- 
veterinary medicine. 
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301. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


A systematic study of the orders and families of insects, and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of representative species. The preparation of in- 
sect collection and the use of keys for identification are emphasized in practice. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


302. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


A continuation of Entomology 301, including orders and families of in- 
sects not included in Entomology 301. Prerequisite: Entomology 301. 


305. Insect Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


General morphology of typical insects with special emphasis on those 
structures of particular importance in systematic and applied entomology. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


306. Insect Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


Internal anatomy and principles of physiology as applied to insects. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 305. 


313. Biology of Insects. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


General biology and taxonomy of the classes of Arthropoda. Emphasis 
is placed on the orders and more important families of Hexapoda, their marks 
of identification, general biology, and their relations to other animals. The 
use of keys for the identification of insects and other arthropods is stressed 
in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological sciences. 


401. Principles of Insect Control. (2-3). Credit 3. I i 
A study of both applied and natural controls emphasizing the uses, prac- 
tical application, the physical and chemical properties of the more important 
insecticides. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 
402. Agricultural Pests. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 
The biology, habits, and control of insect pests of farm crops, livestock, 
homes, and industrial buildings. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 
405. Fruit and Vegetable Insects. (2-2). Credit 3. II 
The life history, habits, and control of insect pests of fruit, nut, and truck 
crops; the value of parasites and orchard management is considered in con- 
trol. Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or the equivalent. 
423. Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A detailed comparison of the digestion, respiration, circulation, excretion, 
and nervous system of arthropods and related animals. Taxonomic characters 
are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 305 or equivalent. 

424. Insect Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

The effect of environmental factors upon the distribution, abundance, 
competition, and ecological succession of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology 
302 or equivalent. 

481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 

Report of original investigations, current literature, and special features. 
Required for entomology seniors and graduate students each semester. 

485. Problems. Credit 1to4. I, II,S 


Individual problems for beginners in research. Prerequisite: Ento- 
mology 302. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Systematic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

A taxonomic study of the orders, families, including genera and species, 
of the class Hexapoda; a study of the International Rules of Nomenclature. 
A special study of some particular group of insects is required in practice. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 302. 
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607. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 

This course is designed chiefly for workers in vocational agriculture and 
the Extension Service. It includes studies of agricultural pests, their biol- 
ogies, economic importance as determined by making infestation records, and 
the use of control measures. Also, insecticides and methods of application 
are considered. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


608. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A detailed study of insect pests, including identification, distribution, prin- 
ciples and methods of natural, cultural, and chemical controls. Literature and 
research methods are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 401 or 402. 
613, 614. Morphology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

A detailed study of anatomical structures of insects. Prerequisite: Ento- 
mology 305. 
615. Insect Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the physiology of respiration, circulation, digestion, and ex- 
cretion; the mechanical and chemical senses of insects are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 306 or equivalent. 


617, 618. Medical Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


The taxonomy and biology of parasitic insects, ticks, mites and their role 
in the causation and transmission of diseases affecting man and domestic 
animals. Prerequisite: Entomology 208 or equivalent. 


619. Insect Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Chemical compounds which possess toxic properties; actions of poisons on 
insects; evaluation of insecticides in the laboratory and field; and mathemat- 
ical analysis of data. Prerequisite: Entomology 615. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Entomological problems not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation are 
considered. Prerequisites: Graduate classification with major or minor in 
entomology; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research problems on taxonomy, life histories, biological control, ecology, 
and physiology of insects, and the toxicology of insecticides. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


Department of Floriculture and Landscape Architecture 


Professor A. F. DeWerth; 
Associate Professor D. V. Sweet; Assistant Professor R. E. 
Odom; Instructors T. T. Brady, Jr., Fred Klatt, Jr. 


FLORICULTURE 


206. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


This course is devoted to a detailed study of trees, shrubs, and vines; 
their identification, adaptation to environmental conditions, value and man- 
agement in landscape plantings. Major consideration will be given in this 
course to woody deciduous plants. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


207. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Floriculture 206. Major consideration will be given to 
the narrow and broad-leaf evergreens. Prerequisite: Floriculture 206. 


221. Fundamentals of Floriculture. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
_ The position of the horticultural specialties in agriculture and the organi- 
zation of the ornamental plant industries. Practice in the basic techniques 


used in the production and marketing of ornamental plants. Prerequisite: 
Biology 101. 
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224. Principles of Floral Designing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The principles and practices involved in commercial floral designing and 
in arranging flowers for interior decoration. 


319. Exotic Plants. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed study of the rare and exotic ornamental plants of the tropic 
and subtropic zones of the world including their identification, use, and adapta- 
tion to modern living. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


320. Garden Flowers. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The identification and uses of annual and perennial ornamental plants 
and garden roses and their adaptation to the environment of the Southwest. 


325. Marketing of Ornamental Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The economic status of the horticultural specialties in the United States 
and Texas. The application of specialized market techniques to these products 
and the developments and problems involved in present-day marketing chan- 
nels. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


327. Management Techniques of Floriculture. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A study of the specialized management practices involved in the operation 
of modern nurseries, greenhouses, and retail sales outlets devoted to the 
production and selling of ornamental plants. 


424. Propagation of Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II ic 

Specialized study of plant propagation with emphasis on the physiological 
and anatomical considerations involved and the importance of their application 
to the commercial propagation of ornamental plants. Prerequisite: Plant 
Physiology and Pathology 318. 


429. Greenhouse Crop Production. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


The application of scientific developments to the principles and practices 
involved in the production, harvesting, and grading of crops grown in green- 
houses and other forcing structures. Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 318. 


430. Nursery Crop Production. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


The application of scientific developments to the principles and practices 
involved in the production, harvesting, and grading of plants grown in the 
modern nursery. Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301, 313. 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


Special problems in floricultural production, marketing, or landscape 
architecture. May be repeated for additional credit when less than four 
credits have been earned. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


609, 610. Experimental Floriculture. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


Specialized study of the genera, species, varieties and clons of woody 
and herbaceous ornamental plants, including form, structure, identification, 
and adaptability to environmental conditions and climatic variations in the 
Southwest. Water, temperature, light, and soil relations of ornamental 
plants and their modification by management practices. Specific problems 
of management will be studied under field and greenhouse conditions. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


This course is for students who desire to work out special problems. 
Students will elect work in their desired subjects after a conference with 
instructor in charge. Prerequisites: Genetics 301; Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 313; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


201. History of Landscape Design. (2-0). Credit 2. II 
A study of the art of landscape design from the earliest efforts to the 
present day. Lectures, reference reading, library sketches, and reports. 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks, required. No credit. S 


Approved summer practice with a recognized landscape architect or 
nursery. 


301. Introductory Landscape Design. (1-6). Credit 3. I 
Delineation of landscape forms; drafting, lettering and introductory com- 


position, analysis and solution of typical site problems. Prerequisites: Archi- 
tecture 102; Floriculture 207. 


302. Landscape Design and Construction. (1-6). Credit 3. II 

Topographical studies, grading problems, construction of steps, walks and 
other garden structures, specifications and working drawings. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 208; Floriculture 207. 


305. Planting Design. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
The use of plant materials in the composition of landscape design. Study 
of the mass form and texture of plant materials in relation to one another 


as well as to structures and site development. Plans, sketches, and models. 
Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 302. 


407. Landscape Maintenance. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Principles of pruning, soil preparation, planting and transplanting prac- 
tices, arboriculture, and pest control. Prerequisite: Floriculture 207. 


408. Park Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the history, location, administration, and maintenance of 
public parks, and present trends in the field of recreation as it pertains to 
these areas. 


409. Intermediate Landscape Design. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Specific problems in the design of residential homesites, parks and gen- 
eral public areas. Plans, sketches, and models. 


410. Advanced Landscape Design. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Design of public and semi-public properties, school sites, golf courses, 
parks, and cemeteries. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 405. 


411. Landscape Design for the Architect and Engineer. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Designed to present the principles of, and technical requirements involved 
in the landscape development of residential, industrial, and other outdoor 
areas. Special emphasis is placed on the relationship of the architectural 
and engineering professions to such developments. Not open to students ma- 
joring in landscape architecture. 


Department of Genetics 


Professor C. B. Godbey, 
Professors T. C. Cartwright, R. G. Reeves; Assistant Professors 
J. E. Endrizzi, N. A. McNeil, J. D. Smith 


301. Genetics. (3-2). Credit 4. I, ILS ie 


Fundamental principles of genetics: variation, heredity, the physical basis 
of Mendelian inheritance, the expression and interaction of genes, linkage, 
sex linkage, and mutation. Laboratory includes demonstrations of Mendelain 
ratios with Drosophila and an introduction to biometrical methods. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 101 or 107. 
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304. Plant Breeding. (3-2). Credit 4. II rr 


The improvement of crops by hybridization and selection. Special breed- 
ing methods and techniques applicable to naturally self-pollinated, cross- 
pollinated, and asexually reproduced plants. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


306. Animal Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II T 


Genetics as applied to the problems of the animal breeder. Genetic and 
phenotypic effects of selection. Comparison of various selection methods such 
as mass selection, family selection, progeny and sib testing. Selection indexes. 
Systems of mating such as grading, cross-breeding, inbreeding, linebreeding, 
outbreeding, and random mating. Genetic analysis of pedigrees. Prereq- 
uisite: Genetics 301. 


406. Biometry—Experimental Technique. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S cf 


A study of the binomial distribution and application; chi-square analysis; 
central tendencies; measures of dispersion; elementary sampling and sampling 
distributions; tests of hypotheses; measures of relationship; analysis of vari- 
ance. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 


Poultry Science 414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced study of genetics with special attention focused on the evidence 
supporting the principles of heredity. Historical development of Mendelian 
genetics and the chromosome theory of heredity, statistical treatment of qual- 
itative genetics, detection and measurement of linkage, extra nuclear inheri- 
tance, mutation and position effect, introduction to biochemical and develop- 
mental genetics. Prerequisites: Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


604. Genetics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Inheritance studies principally with Drosophila including laboratory tech- 
niques and methods. Arranged to complement Genetics 603 and required for 
genetics majors. 


605. Biometry. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Analysis of variance, covariance analysis, multiple regression, introduction 
to experimental designs. Prerequisite: Genetics 406. 


606. Biometry. (3-3). ‘Credit 4. II 


Methods of constructing and analyzing designs for experimental investi- 
gations. Simple and partial confounded factorial designs; treatment of miss- 
ing data. Prerequisites: Genetics 406, 605. 


612. Plant Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Specialized study of genetics as related to plant breeding. Emphasis 
is placed on quantitative inheritance, heterosis, selection, ploidy, reproductive 
systems and the processing of quantitative data. Prerequisites: Genetics 304, 
406, 603. 


616. Animal Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The specialized study of animal genetics and population genetics especial- 
ly as related to the improvement of herds, flocks or other groups within a 
species. Emphasis is placed on causes of change in gene frequency, methods 
of selection, systems of mating and heterosis; the inter-relationship among 
these forces and their measurement. Prerequisites: Genetics 306, 406, 608. 


620. Cytogenetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of correlated genetical and cytological phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Biology 615; Genetics 301. 
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623. Special Topics in Genetics. Credit 2 to 4. I 

Content of this course will depend upon the interest of the students and 
the specialty of the instructor. Lecturers who have attained distinction in 
genetics or related fields will conduct this course. 


625. Speciation. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A study of the genetic and environmental forces which operate in species 
formation together with a critical examination and comparison of the more 
important current explanations of speciation. Prerequisites: Biology 349; 
Genetics 301. 


628. Animal Breeding. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the current status of 
knowledge in the field of animal breeding through a critical survey of the 
literature. Emphasis is given papers dealing with problems of breeding for 
quantitative traits of economic importance in farm animals including beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, poultry, sheep, and swine. Considerable attention is 
focused on methods which have been used or are available for use in studying 
animal breeding problems. Prerequisite: Genetics 616. 


631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A study of the genetic control of cellular metabolism and a theoretical 
consideration of the mechanism of gene action. A consideration of nutrition 
and the genetic capacity for biosynthesis, gene-enzyme relationships, pleio- 
tropism, plasmagenes, and the chemical nature of the agents of heredity. 
Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or Chemistry 227; Genetics 301. 


633. Forest Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Specialized study of genetics as applied to forest trees; forest genetics, 
forest tree improvement and forest tree breeding, with emphasis on genetics 
of conifers, especially pines. Fundamental and applied phases are included. 
Prerequisites: Genetics 603; approval of the instructor. 


634. Forest Genetics Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Methods and techniques in forest genetics, forest tree breeding; crossing, 
srafting, air layering, field layouts, seed handling, greenhouse techniques. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 633. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Technical research problems subject to approval of Head of Department. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Prerequisite: Genetics 603. 


Poultry Science 613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


Department of Geography 


Professor G. W. Schlesselman; 
Instructor J. R. Howard 


201. Principles of Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

The study of human society in relation to the physical conditions and 
natural resources of the earth. This course should make clear such factors of 
the natural environment as location, climate, relief, soils, surface and under- 


ground water, minerals and forests, with emphasis on the human response 
to these factors. 


203. Physical Geography. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


__ This course consists of a systematic description and interpretation of the 
distribution patterns and the regional associations of natural phenomena on 
the face of the earth. 
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204. Economic Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the commercial regions of the world, dealing with the pro- 
duction types or occupations, such as grazing, plantation farming, grain 
farming, fishing, lumbering, mining, and manufacturing. 


302. Geography of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A geographical survey of Europe as a whole and of the individual coun- 
tries. 


303. Geography of South America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Investigations of trade opportunities in South America. The economic 
activities of the major geographic regions as reflecting the present day util- 
ization of the natural resources. Possibilities of future development. 


304. Geography of Asia. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A general study of the continent of Asia and a more detailed study of 
selected regions. 


306. Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course aims to present concisely and systematically the science of 
meteorology in its present state of development. The primary purpose is to 
set forth the facts and principles concerning the behavior and responses of 
the atmosphere. 


310. Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the nature and elements of climate and the factors that give 
rise to climatic differences and that determine the distribution of climatic 
types. 


312. Conservation of Natural Resources. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of natural resources including ways and means of insuring wise 
utilization of essential or strategic resources. 


401. International Political Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


A study of some of the present social and political problems of world 
powers and also the weaker nations. An effort to find geographic factors 
back of these problems and possible geographic adjustments. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Economic Geography. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A regional survey of the world distribution of major agricultural and 
industrial commodities with particular attention to the causal action of 
natural, social, and economic factors. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


Department of Geology and Geophysics 


Professor S. A. Lynch, 
Professors H. R. Blank, Peter Dehlinger, T. J. Parker, W. L. Russell, 
F. E. Smith; Associate Professors K. J. Koenig, M. C. Schroeder, 
C. L. Seward, Jr.; Assistant Professor J. M. Egar* 


GEOLOGY 


201. General Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

The agents and processes that have produced the surface features of the 
earth and the structure of the earth’s crust. Prerequisites: Chemistry 101 or 
equivalent; registration in Geology 203 or 207; registration in Geology 209 
for majors in geology, geophysics, and geological engineering. 


*On leave of absence. 
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203. Crystallography and Mineralogy. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 


Crystallography and descriptive mineralogy. Sight recognition of crystal 
forms and of common minerals. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Engineering 
Drawing 106; Mathematics 102, 108. 


204. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (1-3). Credit 2. II,S 


Continuation of Geology 208. Recognition and classification of common 
rocks by their megascopic characteristics. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 
registration therein; Geology 208. 


205. Elementary Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 

General principles of physical geology, physiography, geologic processes, 
and an introduction to historical geology. Laboratory work on common min- 
erals, rocks, and maps. Elective for arts and science students. 


207. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 


Practical hand specimen determination of common minerals and_ rocks 
by means of their physical properties. Study of well cuttings and cores. This 
course should be taken simultaneously with Geology 201. A course designed 
for petroleum engineers and not available to geology majors. Cannot be 
substituted for Geology 203. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Mathematics 103 
or the equivalent. 


209. Introduction to Field Work. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


One-half day each week studying geologic processes. Scientific methods 
of field work are stressed. Should be taken concurrently with Geology 201 
and cannot be taken for credit after credit is received for Geology 210. 


210. Historical Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 


Principles of stratigraphy and paleontology, the physical and organic 
record of the earth’s history, hypotheses of the earth’s origin. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 102; Engineering Drawing 106; Geology 201 and 203, or 201 and 
207, or 205 and approval of Head of Department; Mathematics 102, 103. 


299. Field Geology. Credit 2. Intersession 


Geological observations and mapping in an area exhibiting diversity of 
rock types, structures, and physiography. Prerequisites: Geology 201; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


300. Field Geology. Credit 6. S 


Geologic mapping in selected areas in the Llano Uplift and the Marathon 
Basin. Written report. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 208; Geology 204, 
305, 306, 312. 


303. Petrography and Petrology. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


Principles of optical mineralogy; identification of minerals in fragments 
and thin sections by use of the petrographic microscope; thin section study of 
igneous rocks, and their classification. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geol- 
ogy 204. 


304. Sedimentary Petrography. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Microscopic study of sedimentary and metamorphic rocks in thin sections; 
heavy mineral analysis; description, origin, and classification of sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 303. 


305. Invertebrate Paleontology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The morphology, classification, and geologic range of the principal inver- 
tebrate groups. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


306. Stratigraphy. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Stratigraphic studies of the United States with emphasis on the Gulf 
Coastal Plain formations and their correlation by means of invertebrate 
fossils. Laboratory studies consist of stratigraphic principles and the chang- 
ing faunas through geologic time. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 
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309. Agricultural Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Erosion, transportation, and deposition by water, wind, and ice. Chemical 
and physical processes of development and destruction of soils. Origin, de- 
velopment, and interpretation of surface features of the earth. Elements of 
earth structure and geologic history. Earthquakes, volcanoes, and mountains. 
Laboratory work in determination of rock-making minerals and common rocks 
and interpretation of topographic and geologic maps. 


312. Structural Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
The interpretation of rock structures, their relation to stratigraphic, phys- 


iographic, and economic problems. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 204 or 207, 
210. 


315. Principles of Sedimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Factors of environment, production, transportation, and deposition of 
sediments; products resulting from the operation of sedimentary processes; 
structures, textures, and colors of sediments. Laboratory work in collecting 


and sampling, mechanical analysis, methods of analyzing and presenting data. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geology 201, 203, 204, 210. 


320. Geology for Civil Engineers. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 

Principles of dynamic and structural geology and study of common min- 
erals and rocks with their relationships and applications to construction, 
foundations, and excavation. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in civil 
engineering. 


399. Field Geology of the Gulf Coast Tertiary. Credit 6. S 


Mapping, stratigraphy, and structure in the Tertiary of the Gulf Coast 
area. Given as a summer field camp. May be used to substitute for Geology 
433 and 4 hours of technical elective. Prerequisite: Geology 300. 


404. Geology of Petroleum. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Origin, migration, and accumulation of petroleum. Typical United States 
oil and gas fields. Laboratory work in subsurface geology. Prerequisites: 
Geology 300, 306, 312. 


406. Economic Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 
The application of principles of geology, chemistry, and physics to the 


formation of useful minerals and rocks and a general survey of such de- 
posits. Prerequisites: Chemistry 344; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


409. Geology of Non-Metallics Other than Petroleum. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 

The mineralogy, stratigraphic, and structural relations, origin, geographic 
distribution, uses, and economics of non-metallic mineral deposits other than 
petroleum. Prerequisites: Chemistry 344; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


422. Natural Structural Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Building stones and stone products, with special emphasis on clays and 
clay products, their qualities, occurrences, uses, and processes of fabrication 
and manufacture. For students registered in architecture or engineering. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


423. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. II ft 
A systematic survey of the important groups of micro-fauna with particu- 

lar emphasis on their classification and use. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 

425. Subsurface Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II cE 


Study of well cuttings and cores; electrical, radioactive, drilling time, and 
caliper logs. Preparation of subsurface contour maps and cross sections. 
Prerequisites: Geology 300, 404; approval of Head of Department. 


431. Geomorphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
Principles and fundamentals of geomorphology. Laboratory work in ad- 
vanced map interpretation. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 
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433. Field Geology. (0-6). Credit 2. II + 
Two full afternoons per week devoted to the acquirement of techniques 
of field geology in areas adjacent to the campus. Prerequisites: Geology 
300, 306. 
437. Cenozoic Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I - 
Cenozoic micro-fauna of the Gulf Coast Province with emphasis on sub- 
surface correlation. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 
441. Advanced Engineering Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 7 
A survey of those phases of mineralogy, petrology, historical geology, 
structural geology, and sedimentation that may be applied to engineering 
problems. Not available to geology or petroleum engineering majors. Pre- 
requisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 
443. Paleontology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
Advanced invertebrate paleontology—megafossils. Prerequisite: Geology 
305. 
481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 
Review of current literature and technical developments. Discussion of 
certain legal aspects of the petroleum industry. Each student will make both 
oral and written reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 
482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Continuation of Geology 481. Each student will prepare more advanced 
reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 
485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 
Advanced problems in geology. 


FOR GRADUATES 

600. Earth Science for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

Survey of the fundamental principles of physical geology, geologic proc- 
esses, and earth history including the origin and nature of the solar system. 
Designed to aid secondary school instructors in presenting earth sciences. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 
601. Advanced Research Techniques. (1-0). Credit 1. II 

An introduction to modern instrumentation techniques and methods used 
in geology. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 
609. Field Geology. Credit 2 to 6. I, II, S 

Systematic geologic surveying of selected areas. Prerequisite: Geology 
300. 
612. Structural Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A detailed study of geologic structures and a consideration of theories 
regarding earth movements, with selected readings. Prerequisite: Geology 
312. 
616. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I 

Study of microscopic fossils and their uses in correlation. Laboratory 
work in the examination of well samples. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 
618. Sedimentation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Investigation of processes of sedimentation with analytical laboratory 
work on sedimentary rocks. Seminar. Prerequisite: Geology 315. 
619. Petroleum Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A theoretical study of some of the problems in petroleum geology. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 404. 
620. Geology of Ground Water. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Principles of occurrence and movement of water beneath the earth’s sur- 


face, and the influence of various geologic situations upon its behavior. Fac- 
tors applying to estimates of supply. Engineering aspects of ground water. 
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622. Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Sources and depositional environment of sediments, character and relation 
of sedimentary strata, and the principles involved in delimiting, correlating, 
and naming stratigraphic units. 


625. Advanced Ground Water Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Seminar course in the application of the principles of advanced geology 
to the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent; approval of Head of Department. 


627. Continental Evolution Outside of North America. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A reading and conference course on the available literature, dealing with 
the basic geology of areas outside of North America in which industries and 
governments are asking for the services of American geologists. Designed 
for students contemplating foreign service. Areas to be studied will be suited 
to individual needs. 


629. Structural Framework of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Description of the important geologic structures of North America and of 
the development of regional structural features in geological times. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate classification. 


631. Geology in Engineering Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Geologic principles applied to the construction of highways, foundations, 
bridge abutments and piers, tunnels, dams, reservoirs, etc. Construction ma- 
terials. Test borings and their interpretation. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of instructor. 


639. Paleozoic and Mesozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the important faunas of these eras. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of Head of Department. 


640. Cenozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the important faunas of this era with emphasis on the mega- 
fossils of the Gulf Coast. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of 
Head of Department. 


643. Paleozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Stratigraphy of the Paleozoic System with particular emphasis on the 
Paleozoic of West Texas and Oklahoma. Prerequisites: Graduate classifica- 
tion; approval of Head of Department. 


644. Mesozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the stratigraphy of the Mesozoic System. Prerequisites: Grad- 
uate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


645. Cenozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the Cenozoic System. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of Head of Department. 


646. Gulf Coast Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed study of the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Systems of the Gulf Embay- 
ment. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geology 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not fall 
within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the estab- 
lished curricula. Geological problems in engineering are included. Prereq- 
uisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 
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691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geology. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 


GEOPHYSICS 


435. Principles of Geophysical Exploration. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


Principles of the different methods used in geophysical exploration with 
emphasis on the interpretation of geophysical data and physical properties 
of rocks. Prerequisites: Geology 312; Mathematics 210; Physics 219; ap- 
proval of Head of Department for majors in other departments. 


436. Seismic Exploration. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Study of seismic investigations with artificial sources, including field 
procedures, instrumentation, and interpretation of data. Prerequisite: Geo- 
physics 435. 


446. Physics of the Earth. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the earth’s elastic and inelastic behavior, its gravitational, 
magnetic, electrical and thermal fields, the effect of forces acting within the 
earth, and implications of these factors during geologic time. Prerequisites: 
Geology 312; Mathematics 210; Physics 219; approval of Head of Department 
for majors in other departments. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II,S qi 
Advanced problems in geophysics. 


FOR GRADUATES 


651. Theoretical Seismology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Mathematical development of elasticity theory and stress waves in 
bounded and unbounded solid media. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435 or regis- 
tration therein; Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


653. Gravity and Magnetic Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the earth’s gravity and magnetic fields; the role of gravity in 
geodesy; methods, instruments, and interpretation of data in gravity and 
magnetic methods of exploration. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435; Mathemat- 
ics 308 or registration therein. 


655. Electrical and Radioactivity Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of procedures, instruments, and interpretation of data obtained 
from electrical, electromagnetic, and radioactivity methods of exploration. 
Minor emphasis is on geothermal and geochemical methods. Prerequisites: 
Geophysics 435; Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


657. Earthquake Seismology. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Study of earthquakes, their causes, effects, method of location, determina- 
tion of wave paths, interpretation of deep structures; and instruments used 
for recording. Prerequisites: Geophysics 4385, 651 or registration therein. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geophysics 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not 
fall within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the 
established curricula. Geophysical problems in engineering are included. Pre- 
requisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geophysics. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 
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Department of Health and Physical Education 


Professor C. E. Tishler, 
Professors A. D. Adamson, W. M. Dowell, C. W. Landiss, W. L. Penberthy, 
H. B. Segrest; Associate Professors P. M. Andrews, Emil Mamaliga, 
N. A. Ponthieux; Assistant Professors L. A. Harrison, Jr., 
L. L. Palmer; Instructors H. H. Walton, R. K. Wieder 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


216. First Aid. (0-3). Credit 1. I, I, S 


Prepares students for Red Cross Standard, Advanced, and Instructor’s 
First Aid Certificates. 


218. Athletic Injuries. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A study of the conditioning and training of the individual and team; care 
and prevention of injuries. Prerequisites: Biology 219; Health Education 216. 


415. Secondary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, 8S uF 


A study of health problems; needs of the individual; cooperation of home 
and community; resources for health in community, state, and nation; tech- 
niques of evaluation. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


421. Elementary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II tT 


A study of modern trends and methods in the elementary school health 
program; survey of materials and agencies and their value to an adequate 
health program. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


631. Community and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of community health problems and of public health measures to 
solve them. Typical organizations and specific functions of state and local 
health departments; relationship of local health department to state and 
federal health agencies and programs. Prerequisite: Health Education 415 
or 421. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education 101, 102, 201, and 202 are required in all curricula. 
Those students who are unable to pass a prescribed swimming test will be 
required to register for elementary swimming instruction, and students who 
are unable to pass a physical fitness test will be required to register for gen- 
eral conditioning activities. All others may elect to register for one of the 
following activities: badminton, bowling, boxing, conditioning, diving, fenc- 
ing, golf, gymnastics, handball, life saving, swimming, tennis, volleyball, 
water polo, weight training, or wrestling. The purpose of these courses is tu 
teach the student through instruction and practice the fundamental knowledge 
and skills of at least two activities in which he will be able to participate in 
adult life. No student will be permitted to repeat an activity unless he has 
failed it. 


Students may elect Physical Education 301, 302 for credit of one hour 
each after having completed the required courses. 


101. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
102. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
201. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
202. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
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210. Life Saving and Pool Management. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Designed to qualify students for Red Cross Senior Life Saving and In- 
structor’s certificates; includes a study of sanitary codes and pool sanitation, 
problems of pool and waterfront management; selection of personnel. Pre- 
requisite: Advanced swimming. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


211. Physical Education Activities. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
A basie course designed to provide instruction and development of skill 
in physical education activities. 


213. Introduction to Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The approach, fundamental principles and application of principles; defi- 
nition, traditions, developments, psychology, aims, objectives, and results of 
physical education; building a program of health and physical education. Pre- 
requisites: Sophomore classification; approval of instructor. 


221. Safety Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the general program of safety education; accidents, preven- 
tive measures, traffic safety, safety at home, school, and work; visual aids, 
safety projects, special programs; utilization of agencies outside of school. 


226. Introduction to Recreation. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the nature, extent, significance, and history of recreation; 
leadership personnel, its function, training, and selection; planning recreation 
areas and facilities; program planning and activity organization. 


251. Coaching of Basketball. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in basketball. 


253. Coaching of Baseball. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of individual techniques; position play; training; team offensive 
and defensive strategy. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


255. Coaching of Track. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in track and field events. 


301. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


302. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, Il 


This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


315. Elementary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Organization of physical activities in public schools; methods in teaching 
games used in public school programs. Prerequisites: Junior classification; 
approval of instructor. 


316. Secondary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


_ Class organization, control, and management; methods of presenting sub- 
ject matter; special methods in activities. Prerequisites: Junior classifica- 
tion; approval of instructor. 


317. Coaching of Football. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of fundamentals; individual techniques; training; offensive and 
defensive strategy; officiating. 
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321. Coaching of Tennis. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Analysis, theory and practice of tennis strokes; strategy; methods of 
coaching; organizing and conducting tournaments. Prerequisites: Junior 
classification; approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


325. Outdoor Activities. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the function of the camp 
and outdoor activities as educational agencies through the medium of prac- 
tical projects and activity, organization, problems, and modern programs in 
the various areas. 


331. Sports in American Culture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the history and evolution of sports; the role and cultural im- 
plications of sports in American democracy; the Olympic games; sports and 
their function in American schools and colleges. 


423. Administration of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, S os 
Administrative problems involved in the coordination of the health, phys- 
ical education, intramural, and athletic areas in a comprehensive program 
of physical education. Prerequisites: Biology 225; Health Education 415; 
Physical Education 213. 


425. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


Use, interpretation, evaluation, and administration of existing tests in 
health and physical education; application of elementary statistical procedures. 
Prerequisites: Health Education 415; senior classification. 


427. Remedial Exercises. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Elementary techniques in diagnosing functional and structural defects; 
procedures of individual exercise with emphasis on preventive and remedial 
measures. Prerequisites: Biology 219, 220; approval of instructor. 


450. Directed Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Construction of lesson plans, observation and supervised practice teaching 
in public schools. Prerequisites: Physical Education 316; senior classifica- 
tion. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussion of professional ethics and current problems relating 
to health, physical education, and athletics. Prerequisite: Senior classifica- 
tion. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Survey of Research. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of published reports and research in the field of health and 
physical education. Prerequisite: Education 426 or Physical Education 425. 


603. Coaching and Officiating. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Advanced coaching and officiating techniques in football, basketball, 
track, and baseball. Prerequisites: Teaching and coaching experience. 


610. Administration of Interschool Athletics. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


This course is designed for school superintendents, principals, and ath- 
letic directors. A study of the University Interscholastic League rules and 
regulations and the various problems confronting the school administrator in 
administration of the interschool athletic program. Prerequisites: Highteen 
hours of education and physical education; graduate classification. 
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614. Philosophy and Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Divergent origins, leaders, conditions, and forces affecting the develop- 
ment of health and physical education. Critical analysis of objectives. Prin- 
ciples of education, psychology, and physiology, and their implications in 
health and physical education. Prerequisite: General prerequisite for minor. 
(Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Supervision of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Methods and policies of the school supervisor; conferences, planning and 
presenting the program, evaluating results, improving teachers-in-service. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 423. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


636. Advanced Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Critical study of tests and measurements available; methods of con- 
structing and evaluating new tests and measurements. Prerequisite: Physical 
Education 425. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, IIS 


General discussions of laws, legislative certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of education and physical education; 
graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Directed study of selected problems of health, physical education, and 
recreation not related to a thesis. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of the instructor. 


Department of History and Government 


Professor J. M. Nance, 
Professors J. H. Bass, J. H. Hill*, A. B. Nelson; Associate Professors W. E. 
Benton, C. H. Hall, H. H. Lang, T. L. Miller, P. J. Woods; Assistant Professors 
G. E. Bayliss, W. S. Chumlea, J. T. Duncan, C. E. Frazier, Jr., R. L. Harris, 
Jemeeehoperts, Jr., UL. C. Taylor, Jr.; Instructors A. C. Ashcraft, 
M. T. Kyre, Jr., H. M. Monroe, Jr., S. I. Roberts, C. E. Wynes 


GOVERNMENT 


305. Government of the United States and Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights and privileges of citizenship; the immigration and naturalization laws, 
all as closely related to the constitution as possible, are treated first. A 
similar treatment is then applied to the government of Texas. Open only to 
military juniors and seniors in agricultural education and industrial education. 


306. American National Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights, privileges, and obligations of citizenship; immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, all as closely related to the constitution of the United States as 
possible. 


307. State and Local Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


The nature, organization, and general principles of local government in 
the United States with especial attention to these forms of government in 
Texas. Prerequisite: Government 306 or its equivalent. Required as condi- 
tion to degree of all students who have not had at least three semester hours 
credit in military training before graduation. 


*On leave of absence. 
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308. United States Constitutional Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of leading decisions of the Supreme Court. The various trends 
in our constitutional growth since 1789 are treated, as well as the expansion 
through judicial interpretation of the powers delegated to the national govern- 
ment. Some attention is given to legal terminology and to the composition 
and functioning of the national judiciary. Required of all pre-law students 
in three-year pre-law program. Prerequisites: Government 306; History 105. 


310. Comparative Government. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of major European governments. Stress will be placed upon 
the parliamentary democracies of Great Britain, France, West Germany, and 
Italy. The dictatorships of the U.S.S.R. and Spain will also be considered. 
Governmental background, structure, and operation will receive attention. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. (To be offered in 1960-61 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


315. American Political Parties. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the organization, history, and functions of political parties, and 
the place they occupy in the operation of national, state, and local governments 
in the United States. Attention is concentrated on the two major political 
parties, but some attention is given third party movements. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


320. Elements of Political Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of ancient, medieval, and modern concepts of government as de- 
veloped by the principal contemporary political writers, and as reflected in 
political institutions. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (To be offered in 
1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


335. Government and Politics of Latin America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The constitutional development, political institutions, and contemporary 
political problems of the principal Latin American countries, with special 
emphasis on the present day constitutions and government structure. Pre- 
requisite: Six hours of government. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


436. Municipal Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Designed for students who may enter the municipal service as well as for 
those who desire only a general knowledge of city government. Urban growth; 
legal position of cities; forms of government; the mayor, council, city man- 
ager, and municipal courts; relation of city to state; the political process; 
municipal ownership; services; metropolitan problem; special reference to 
Texas cities. Prerequisite: Government 3805 or 306. (To be offered in 
1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


HISTORY 


105. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


English colonization; the Revolution; adoption of the constitution; growth 
of nationalism; cotton and the slavery problem; war for Southern independ- 
ence. (See “Requirement in Government and History”, page 54.) 


106. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Reconstruction; new social and industrial problems; rise of the progressive 
movement; United States emergence as a world power; World War I; reaction 
and the New Deal; World War II; contemporary America. Prerequisite: 
History 105. 


213. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


British, Saxon, and Norman origins; national development; struggles be- 
tween church and state; crown and nobles; nobles and commons; development 
of parliament. Required in three-year pre-law program. 
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214. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Agrarian and Industrial Revolutions; relations with Ireland; evolution 
of democracy; struggles with France and Napoleon; social legislation in the 
twentieth century; growth of the Empire until World War II. Required in 
three-year pre-law program. Prerequisite: History 213. 


217. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The history of western Europe in the Middle Ages. A survey of the de- 
velopment of European civilization from the decline of the Roman Empire to 
the Renaissance. The course is designed to give the student historical per- 
spective as well as a basic historical knowledge of the period. Major topics 
include the Graeco-Roman heritage, the barbarian migrations, the growth and 
development of the church, the rise of capitalism, medieval society, and the 
origin of nationalism in Europe. Required of majors in history. 


218. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The history of western Europe from the Renaissance to the present. A 
survey of modern European civilization, dealing especially with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, the Age of Reason and the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars, the growth of nationalism and democracy in the nineteenth 
century, the causes and consequences of the two world wars and the rise of 
dictatorship. Required of majors in history. Prerequisite: History 217. 


302. Colonization of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Geographic setting; early English, French, Dutch, Swedish discovery, 
conquest, and settlement, 1497-1763; colonial administration; colonial life; 
inter-colonial wars. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of history, or six hours of 
history and at least six hours of sophomore courses in other social sciences. 
(To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


313. The Latin-American Nations to 1820. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


The period when the Americas south of the United States belonged to 
Spain and Portugal; discovery; colonial system; social and economic aspects; 
the wars of independence to the founding of the republics. (To be offered 
in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


314. The Latin-American Republics, 1820 to the Present. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II T 
The twenty Latin-American republics since 1820; independence and the 
dictators; rise of the ABC states; Latin-American civilization after a century 
of independence; relations with Europe and with the United States in Pan- 
American movement; participation in world affairs. (To be offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. The United States, 1901 to the Present. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


A study of United States history during the twentieth century. Em- 
phasis is placed primarily on the development and application of progressive 
principles from the “square deal’’ of the first Roosevelt to include the subse- 
quent “new deal” and “fair deal” of the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions; secondary emphasis is on the international relations of the United States 
as the nation became a world power, moved from isolation to leadership and 
back, followed by the development of the “good neighbor” policy toward Latin- 


America and our participation in World War II. The United Nations and 
problems. 


318. International Developments since 1918. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S t 


A general survey of world politics since the close of World War I. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the problems and ideologies of the great 
powers of Europe and to those factors and conditions which explain present 
political tendencies and policies. Due consideration will also be given to 
colonial problems in Asia and Africa, the Sino-Japanese question, and the 
clash of United States-Japanese policies. World War II; the conflict of 
ideologies. 
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325. Trends in American History. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The sources and development of leading American institutions consti- 
tuting representative democracy, their influence upon our nation’s develop- 
ment and upon the twentieth century world. Course stresses the institutional 
rather than the chronological and political aspects of the United States, en- 
deavoring to present what has been well styled ‘“‘The Epic of America”. Stu- 
dents who have credit for History 105 or 106 may not receive credit for 
History 325. Required of all students offering only three semester hours in 
American history toward the legal requirement for a baccalaureate degree. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


326. History of Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A history of Texas from the Spanish period to the present day. Stress 
will be placed upon the period of Anglo-American settlement, the revolution, 
the republic, and the development of the modern state. Prerequisite: Sopho- 
more classification. 


331. Medieval Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


History of medieval thought ranging from the influence of Plato and 
Aristotle to the age of Erasmus and Machiavelli. The course outlines the in- 
tellectual history of the Middle Ages and includes in broad outline the interests 
of man in philosophy, science, education, law, and religion. Prerequisite: Six 
semester hours of history. 


332. Renaissance and Reformation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with emphasis upon the 
intellectual history of the era. Political ideas, art, and humanism of the 
Renaissance are stressed. The doctrinal controversy and the beliefs of Luther, 
Calvin, and Zwingli are emphasized in the Reformation. Prerequisite: Six 
semester hours of history. 


411. The Old South. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S a 


A history of the antebellum South. Emphasis will be placed on the fol- 
lowing topics: physical bases of Southern regionalism; Southern alignments 
on national issues; the slavery-plantation economy and society of the Old 
South; secession and formation of the Confederacy. Prerequisite: History 
106 or 325. 


412. Civil War and Reconstruction. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Survey of the background and causes cf the war; military, political, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic aspects of the war; life behind the lines; reconstruc- 
tion and post-war adjustments, 1861-1877. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of 
history, or six hours of history and six hours in sophomore courses in other 
social sciences. (To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


415. The Institutional Background of Texas, 1519-1845. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I,8S GE 


A study of the history of Texas from the Spanish period to annexation 
to the United States. Particular stress is placed upon the Spanish legal and 
administrative system. The Mexican administrative system, the establishment 
of Anglo-Americans in Texas, the revolution, the republic, and the fight for 
annexation. In each of these topics emphasis is placed upon principles and 
developments of this period which are reflected in the state’s present-day 
society. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


416. Texas Since 1845. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S + 


A history of Texas since annexation. Careful attention is given to social, 
cultural, economic, and political developments, and to the place of Texas in 
national affairs. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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421. Far East, 1895 to Present. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Brief survey of the government, politics, and civilizations of China, Japan, 
India, Pakistan, and Southeast Asia; the political picture in the Far East at 
the end of the Sino-Japanese War, 1895; spheres of influence; Boxer Rebel- 
lion; colonialism and nationalism; rise of republicanism; Far East in two world 
wars; international developments in the Far East; Korean War. Prerequisite: 
Twelve hours of history, or six hours of history and at least six hours of 
sophomore courses in other social sciences. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


422. International Rivalry in the Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 to the Present. 
(3-0). Credit 3. f 


Background of Spanish colonial policy, with British, French, and Dutch 
intrusion; conflict of interests; influence of islands on mainland settlement. 
Early United States interest; Monroe Doctrine and its extension; vital treaties 
with Colombia and Great Britain. European interests in the islands, Central 
America, Mexico, and Venezuela. Later policies of the United States, rise of 
Pan-Americanism and Pan-Hispanism. First recripocal trade treaties and 
rise of United States imperialism. Policy of “the good neighbor” under Wilson 
and Roosevelt. Recent progress of Pan-Americanism toward western hemi- 
sphere solidarity. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


423. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S i 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies to 1868. The Revolution and alliance with France; 
the development of isolation and neutrality; neutral rights and the War of 
1812; nationalism and the Monroe Doctrine; Manifest Destiny and its con- 
sequences; diplomacy of the Civil War; the Monroe Doctrine applied to France 
in Mexico; the “Alabama” claims arbitration. (To be offered in 1960-61 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


424. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, 8S T 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies, 1875 to the present; America becomes a world power; 
imperialism; World War I and the failure of neutrality; the League of Nations 
and its desertion; Pan-Americanism; failure of disarmament and rise of ag- 
gression; neutrality fails again; World War II; United Nations and problems. 
(To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


FOR GRADUATES 


607. The United States, 1763-1800. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the causes of the American Revolution, the Revolution, the 
Articles of Confederation, and final union under the Constitution. Careful 
attention will be given economic and social developments as well as political 
developments. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; 
graduate classification. (To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


610. The Trans-Mississippi West. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the West in American history. The course will emphasize 
political, economic, social, and cultural influences of the frontier. Extensive 
reading will be required. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and gov- 
ernment; graduate classification. (To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


612. The French Revolution and Napoleon. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed consideration of the decline of the ancient regime, the influence 
of the Encyclopedists, the causes and course of events during the revolution, 
and a study of the Napoleonic Era. Critical evaluation of the source material 
as well as interpretation of the historical importance of the period is stressed. 
Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classifica- 
tion. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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615. Growth of Spanish Institutions in America, 1492-1857. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


A study of the growth of political, economic, religious, military, and 
related institutions, both in theory and in practice, as proposed, developed, and 
applied to the Spanish-American colonies and nations, 1492-1857. Prereq- 
uisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classification. 
(To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual instruction in selected fields of history. The course will stress 
reports and wide reading in the field selected. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours 
of history and government; graduate classification. 


Department of Horticulture 


Professor G. W. Adriance. 
Professors H. T. Blackhurst, F. R. Brison; Associate Professors E. E. Burns, 
H. C. Mohr; Assistant Professors J. C. Finn, Jr., J. B. Story 


201. General Horticulture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


A survey of the general field of horticulture; the growth and fruiting 
habits of horticultural plants; a study of the principles and practices of propa- 
gation, including seedage, cuttage, graftage, and special methods; a study of 
the planting, care, culture, harvesting, handling, and utilization of fruit and 
vegetable crops. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


311. Processing Horticultural Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the principles and practices of canning, quick freezing, dehy- 
dration, pickling, and juice manufacture of fruits and vegetables. Funda- 
mental concepts of the various techniques of preparation, processing, pack- 
aging, and use of additives will be given. Field trips to commercial processing 
plants will be made. 


319. Orchard Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Study of orchard practices including soils and sites, planting, cultivation, 
pruning, spraying, harvesting, temperature relations, water relations, and se- 
lection of varieties. Prerequisite: Horticulture 201. 


322. Vegetable Crops Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The principles of vegetable crop production will be covered. The factors 
of climate, soil, crop rotation, variety, plant growing, transplanting, planting, 
irrigation and drainage, weed control, insect and disease control, harvesting, 
marketing, storage, and special cultural practices will be considered. All of 
the major vegetable crops will be discussed with reference to these factors. 


418. Nut Culture. (1-3). Credit 2. II T 


Importance of nut crops, emphasis on pecan; problems of developing and 
maintaining pecan groves; developing native trees; study of varieties, fruit 
setting, soils, fertilizers, propagation methods, harvesting, handling, shelling, 
storage, and marketing the crop. Practice: Budding and grafting nursery 
stock, topworking native trees, storage and handling of budwood, examination 
of soils, spray application, visits to shelling plants. 


422. Citrus and Subtropical Fruits. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


A study of subtropical fruits, with attention to citrus fruits, figs, olives, 
avocados, and dates. Practice: Study of varieties of subtropical fruits and 
their products; propagation and care of the various subtropical fruits. 
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426. Commercial Propagation. (2-2). Credit 3. II 1 


A study of principles and practices followed in the propagation of fruit 
trees. The course includes a study of graft union, congeniality between stocks 
and scions, adaptation of stocks to environment, and commercial propagation 
practices for important fruits. Practice includes special treatments for seeds, 
budding, grafting, and transplanting for important fruits. 


434. Grading and Packing Vegetables. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 

A consideration of the factors of good quality in market vegetables. 
Standard grades and packages. Shipping methods. The relation of produc- 
tion methods to quality. Transit losses. The methods of marketing open to 
the producer. Recent trends in marketing and packaging. 


444. Laboratory Examination of Processed Food. (1-3). Credit 2. II 5 


Practice and theory in chemical, physical, microscopic, and microbiological 
methods of food analysis and interpretation of results. Federal and State 
regulations will be considered. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


446. Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Canning. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


An advanced course in pilot plant and laboratory operations pertaining to 
the production of canned fruits and vegetables. Prerequisite: Horticulture 
311. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II at 


Review of current experimental work in the field of horticulture, pre- 
sented by staff members, graduate and senior students. Required of all grad- 
uate and senior students in horticulture. 


485. Problems in Horticulture. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Special problems in fruit and vegetable crop production and processing. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 
601. Environmental Relations of Fruit Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 
Water, soil, and temperature relations of fruit plants, and their modifica- 
tion by management practices will receive primary consideration. Specific 
problems of management will be studied under field conditions. 


602. Factors Influencing Fruit Production. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
Responses of the principal fruit plants to pruning, differentiation of fruit 
buds, and internal and external factors influencing fruit setting will be con- 


sidered in detail. Field studies of important problems will receive considerable 
attention. 


603. Structure of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A consideration of the morphological and anatomical features of important 
families of vegetable plants and the relation of these features to growing 
practices and progressive improvement of the various plants. 


604. Physiology of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

The topics of thermoperiodism, photoperiodism, nutrient deficiencies, 
water relations, temperature relations, fruit setting, growth, and seed germina- 
tion will be taken up for each of the major vegetable crops. The recent de- 
velopments in the use of hormones and selective herbicides in vegetable pro- 
duction will be discussed. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A comprehensive review of fundamental principles in research and methods 
employed in research. Practice in the various techniques which may be used 
in different investigations of horticultural problems. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Research in horticultural problems for thesis or dissertation. 
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Department of Industrial Education 


Professor C. H. Groneman, 
Professor L. V. Hawkins; Associate Professor L. B. Hardeman; Assistant 
Professors C. A. Bertrand, J. L. Boone, Jr., L. V. Patterson 


105. Woodcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I, II 


A comprehensive study of woods, wood products, and wood industries; 
including growth and botanical structure, production and uses, design, con- 
struction, and finishing. 


106. Sheet Metal. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


A study of industrial practices in developing, laying-out, and fabricating 
sheet metal products. Problems involving parallel-line, radial-line, and tri- 
angulation will be provided. 


107. Industrial Materials and Manufacturing Processes. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I, II 


A study including the processing of woods, metals, fuels, ceramics, and 
plastics; the fabrication of products from these materials; concepts of ac- 
cepted manufacturing processes. Laboratory work will consist of problems 
involving experimentation. 


204. Development and Practice in Industrial Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The history and development of industrial education, its meanings and 
objectives. Applications of vocational preparation for industry, vocational 
practices, and developments within industry. 


205. Ornamental Iron. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


A study of metals and metal products; including the alloying and proper 
use of iron, steel, aluminum, copper, brass, and bronze. Problems involving 
casting, spinning, machining, forging, welding, tubular construction, and 
electroplating are required. 


301. Methods of Teaching and Class Management. (2-0) or (3-0). 
Credit 2 or 3. I 


An introduction to the fundamentals of teaching as applied to industrial 
subjects; the management of the class, equipment, and supplies. 


304. Applied Industrial Electricity. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A theoretical and practical study of electrical circuits, motors, generators, 
transformers, lighting, controls, and instruments. Laboratory experiences 
consist of experiments and projects in circuits and machines. Prerequisite: 
Physics 202. 


308. A Study of Modern Industries. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The political, historical, and geographical factors which have a direct 
influence upon the development and distribution of industries. Specific studies 
of individual industries are made, such as iron and steel, paper, automobiles, 
petroleum, cement, leather, plastics, and textiles. Essential features of these 
industries are considered: location, machinery, power, raw material, market, 
labor. 


310. Course Making. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Methods of outlining courses of study to meet the needs of the different 
types of classes. Each student will make a complete course for some par- 
ticular subject. 


323. Methods of Teaching Mechanical Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The student should have completed courses equivalent to Engineering 
Drawing 105, 106 before attempting this work. Analysis of problems and the 
selection of instructional material and methods of presentation for general 
drafting. 
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326. General Metalwork. (1-5). Credit 3. I, II 


The designing and construction of power machinery including the develop- 
ment of plans for procedure, jigs, and fixtures. A study is made of materials 
and industrial processes and procedures of the foundry, welding, and machine 
shop. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 202, 310. 


327. Industrial Arts Handcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I 

Development and preparation of instructional materials; designing and 
building of teaching type projects and problems in plastics, leather, book- 
binding, and other related handcraft activities. Prerequisite: Nine hours of 
shop courses. 


328. Industrial Accident Prevention. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Analysis of fundamentals of accident prevention and their application to 
industrial supervision and management. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


332. Plastics and Ceramics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Sources, manufacture, supply, and uses of plastics and ceramic materials; 
designs appropriate for plastics projects; essential processes in fabrication 
of plastics and ceramic objects. 


334. Upholstery. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Instruction in the essentials of upholstery processes, including the con- 
struction of frames and foundations with and without springs. Prerequisite: 
Industrial Education 105. 


336. Design in the Arts and Crafts. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Analysis and solution of design problems applicable to the arts and crafts. 
Experiences are provided for the designing of industrial products related to 
industrial arts through the use of common presentation media, proportion, 
balance, and harmony. Prerequisites: Engineering Drawing 105, 127; Indus- 
trial Education 105; Mechanical Engineering 106, 201, 202, 309. 


404. Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects. (1-2). Credit 2. I xi 


This course is designed to develop an understanding of, need for, con- 
struction of, and use of visual aids for instruction in industrial subjects. 
Student activity consists of determining values of color in aids, use of pro- 
jection equipment, mock-ups, posters, and blackboard illustrations. 


406. Industrial Guidance. (2-0). Credit 2. I 4 


A study of the instruments and techniques of industrial guidance, its re- 
lation to education and industry, its meaning and purpose, and the analysis 
of methods of investigation and guidance procedures. 


409. Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization and Management into 
Industrial Schools. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


The management of modern industrial enterprises and the possible adap- 
tation to industrial schools. 


419. Laboratory of Industries Methods. (1-3). Credit 2. II + 


The student will make a study of the units of industries as generally rec- 
ommended for public school industrial arts and will select, plan, and design 
problems and projects to meet these requirements. 


420. Follow-Up, Visitations, and Coordination in Part-Time Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. S 


Selecting occupations suitable for young people to learn, placing students 


in suitable employment on a part-time basis, and coordinating their school 
duties with their work activities. 


423. Analysis Procedure. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II | T 

Analysis is made of occupations to obtain content for instructional in- 
formation. Jobs and operations are studied to determine the order and content 
of operation, job description, job evaluation, and job safety. 
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424. Organization of Instructional Material. (1-2). Credit 2. S$ ‘I 


A study will be made of published material available in the student’s 
occupational field. Those parts found suitable for vocational classes will be 
indexed and organized for class use. Types of instruction sheets found neces- 
sary for efficient teaching will be written. 


427. Driver Education. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


A study and the application of state and federal regulations and policies 
governing the efficient and safe operation of automotive vehicles in traffic. 


429. Foremanship and Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Positions of supervisory responsibility in an industrial organization, re- 
lation of supervisor to the supervised and supervisors; and procedures for 
meeting the responsibilities of the positions. Prerequisite: Senior classifica- 
tion. 


438. Industrial Safety. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Industrial Education 328. This course will include anal- 
ysis of various types of accident prevention; organizations and programs in 
industry including detail study of typical safety departments; control of 
environmental hazards including inspections, investigations, mechanical guard- 
ing, maintenance, and the application of safety engineering principles in design 
and specifications. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 328; Industrial Engi- 
neering 302; and either Industrial Education 429 or Industrial Engineering 
401 or registration therein. 


442. Supervised Teaching in Industrial Arts. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 
Observation of, and participation in, the activities of a typical industrial 
arts classroom. The student will prepare lesson plans and present demonstra- 
tions to pupils in industrial arts in the public schools of Bryan and College 
Station. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 204, 301; senior classification. 


444, Industrial Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A seminar approach to the study of the problems of industrial distribu- 
tion with the assistance of representatives from the Southern Association of 
Distributors. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


447. Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A continuation of Industrial Education 304. Laboratory experiences in 
the construction and operation of electronic devices, including power supplies, 
receivers, amplifiers, and electronic controls. Prerequisites: Industrial Edu- 
cation 304; Physics 202. 


481. Seminar in Industrial Education. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


General discussion of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to industrial and teaching fields. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A study of leaders, movements, and agencies with special emphasis on 
the economic, social, and philosophical factors which have contributed to the 
development of industrial education in the United States. 


602. Industrial Arts Administration and Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. 
| Bas! ) Feats) 
Problems of the local director or supervisor of industrial arts. 
603. Administration and Supervision of Vocational Industrial Education. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Problems of the local director or supervisor of vocational industrial edu- 
cation. 
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604. Industrial Programs for Junior Colleges and Technical Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II,S 
A study of the kinds, purpose, size, accreditation, growth, and teaching 
problems in the junior colleges, technical institutes, and adult schools, with 
particular emphasis on organization and presentation of industrial subject 
material in these schools. 


605. Problems in Industrial Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Basic reasons for accidents; prevention of industrial accidents; qualifica- 
tions and duties of safety consultants; methods of making investigations; 
making investigations and how to prepare safety reports. 


606. Organization of Industrial Arts Department. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Problems in determining the type and size of industrial arts programs for 
the various types and sizes of schools with plans for the organization of each. 


609. Methods of Teaching High School Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A survey of the field of drawing. The designing and organizing of prob- 
lems and teaching devices. 


614. Guidance Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, 8S 

The organization of occupational information; educational and vocational 
guidance; counseling case problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 406 
or equivalent. 


616. Methods of Teaching Industrial Arts in Secondary Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II,S 


Selecting and organizing instructional material for problems in a par- 
ticular arts activity. 


618. Tests and Measurements in Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. 
| a 
A study of testing and measuring devices and their application to indus- 
trial education subjects. 


619. Related Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs. (2-0). Credit 2. 
AUS 
The organization and presentation of content material necessary in part- 
time cooperative programs, and the direction of the study of the students 
engaged in such programs. 


621. Philosophy of Vocational Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, 8 


The basic principles involved in the development and operation of indus- 
trial education programs under the State and Federal vocational laws. 


622. Philosophy of Industrial Arts Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The principles involved in the development and operation of industrial arts 
courses and their purpose and function in the field of general education. 


623. Vocational Guidance Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


A workshop approach to the study of vocational guidance, programs, re- 
lationships, group techniques, and methodology of the clinical approach. 


626. Classroom Management and Shop Organization. (2-0). Credit 2. 
Dalles 
The organization of routine procedures to facilitate teaching; setting up 
roll-checking devices, issuing procedures for tools and materials, keeping ma- 
terial inventory, using assignment charts and progress charts, using student 
leadership in routine non-teaching class and shop routine, and keeping records. 
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627. Teacher Training for Local Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Classes. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 
A course for local supervisors of industrial education programs or indi- 
viduals responsible for conducting teacher training and upgrading programs 
on the local level. Methods for organizing and conducting teacher improve- 
ment programs, preparation and correlation of instructional material. 


628. Organization of Vocational Industrial Schools and Classes. (2-0). 
Credit:2561, 13s 
Methods of making surveys, determining possible vocational education 
programs to meet the needs of different types of communities and the proper 
organization for these classes under the State plan for vocational education. 


630. Auto Mechanics. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to the economic selection, operation, and main- 
tenance of the automobile. 


631. Electricity. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to practical theories and their application to 
electrical units within a high school program. 


632. Cabinet Making. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to modern methods of kiln drying, veneer 
construction, upholstery, and fabrication within the furniture industry. 


633. Machine Shop. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to modern practices and problems in the teach- 
ing of advanced machine shop. 


634. Ornamental Metal Work. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to mild steel and tubular metal. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 

General discussions of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to the industrial education teaching pro- 
fession. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II,S 

A course designed to enable graduate majors to undertake and complete 
with credit limited investigations which do not fall within the thesis research 
and which are not covered by any other course. 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


Professor A. R. Burgess, 
Professors J. P. CoVan, S. A. Wykes; Associate Professor 
R. L. Smith, Jr.; Instructor J. D. Ramsey 


202. Introduction to Industrial Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The place of industrial engineering in the factory organization. Relation- 
ship of industrial engineering to management, purchasing, cost control, in- 
spection, product development, and maintenance. Historical origins and de- 
velopment of the profession. 
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302. Production Engineering. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II 

A coordinated study of manufacturing processes and equipment; operation 
sequence planning; economic aspects of equipment selection. Tooling and 
processing a product from product design to final assembly for quantity pro- 
duction. Emphasis is placed on latest developments in manufacturing tech- 
niques. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 201, 310. 


401. Survey of Industrial Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S fT 

A survey of the industrial engineering field; administrative decisions, 
plant location and design, layout of equipment, materials handling, production 
control, quality control, motion and time study, cost determination, wage 
plans, job evaluations, and merit rating. Prerequisite: Junior classification 
in engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


403. Production Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey course in the principles of production for business administra- 
tion majors. Prerequisite: Senior classification in business administration. 


404. Motion and Time Study. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II iE 


Standardization of job conditions; methods improvement and motion 
economy; use of flow process charts and diagrams, micromotion analysis of 
motion pictures, simo-charts, multiple-activity charts; allowances; rating 
methods; taking time studies; use of standard data and development of time 
formulas. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering or business ad- 
ministration. 


410. Current Practices in Industrial Engineering. Credit 3. S t 


A study of outstanding applications of industrial engineering principles 
through direct visit to the plants in the industrial Middle West. Course com- 
prises a three-week tour, with emphasis on discussion with men in industry 
who have pioneered in new ideas in organization, labor relations, materials 
handling, incentive plans, production control, quality control, and other im- 
portant management techniques. Prerequisite: Senior classification in in- 
dustrial engineering. 


411. Wage and Salary Control. (3-0). Credit 3. II Tt 


Personnel procedures, methods of hiring employees, wage systems, wage 
administration, job evaluation, merit rating, salary classification, fringe bene- 
fits, direct and hidden labor costs, morale building. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification in engineering or business administration, or approval of Head 
of Department. 


412. Labor and Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


A brief review of the history of organized labor; critical study of funda- 
mental Federal and State laws governing labor-management relations; study 
of current interpretations of labor laws, controversial labor-management issues 
and their solutions. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering or 
business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


414. Statistical Control of Quality. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 7 


The engineering aspects of controlling quality through the use of statis- 
tical methods. Frequency distributions, control charts for variables, control 
for fraction defective and defects per unit. Sampling inspection plans. De- 
sign of specifications; tolerance systems and gaging. Administration of in- 
spection. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


415. Production Control. (1-3). Credit 2. I + 


The planning and control of production; operation analysis; routing; sched- 
uling; dispatching; use of visual production charts and boards; inventory 
control; accumulation of material requirements; design of production control 
forms; forecasting production requirements; economic lot size; controls for 
job order; repetitive cycle, and straight line production. Prerequisite: Indus- 
trial Engineering 302, registration in 404. 
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416. Factory Layout. (1-6). Credit 3. II + 


The layout of a complete factory for a selected product. Use of machine 
templates and models; design of materials handling systems; machine erection; 
auxiliary services; design of storerooms; loading docks; choice of building 
types; machine selection; estimate of unit costs; estimate of capital require- 
ments: personnel organization; safety considerations in plant layout. Prereq- 
uisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 415. 


420. Manufacturing Costs. (3-0). Credit 3. II - 


The study of modern techniques used by engineers for controlling manu- 
facturing costs. Computing probable returns from investments in new plants 
and new equipment. Use of break-even charts, profit graphs, machine re- 
placement studies, comparison of alternative methods, standard costs, and 
budgeting, to control manufacturing costs. Introduction to operations re- 
search. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 414 or registration therein. 


451. Tool Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Principles of selection and design of tools, jigs, fixtures, and gages. Eco- 
nomic considerations in choice of tooling methods. Estimated tooling costs. 
Dimensioning and tolerances. Methods of locating, clamping, and feeding. 
Principles of automation. Tool cataloguing, maintenance, and control. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 305; Industrial Engineering 202, 302. 


452. Tool Design Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Solution of tool design problems on drawing board. Problems to include 
drill jig detailing and layout, punch and die design, milling fixture design, 
turret lathe tooling, and compound angle calculation. Prerequisites: Indus- 
trial Engineering 451; Mechanical Engineering 337. 


458. Programming of Digital Computers. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, 8S t 


Operation of digital computer; flow charts; sub-routines; library pro- 
grams; floating point; multiple precision; error analysis; optimum coding; 
symbolic coding; interpretive coding; automatic coding, practical applications. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering or physical sciences or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. IT 


Oral presentation by students of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering and management. Technical films on manufacturing operations and 
economic and social development of the United States. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in industrial engineering. 


485. Special Problems in Industrial Engineering. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 

A course which permits work on a special project in industrial engineering. 
Project must be approved by the Head of the Department. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification in industrial engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Industrial Surveys. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Engineering problems related to industrial investigations, reports on 
organizations, personnel, capital equipment, financial policies, market, etc. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 415, 416. 


603. Human Relations in Industry. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Causes of misunderstandings between management and labor; interde- 
partmental relations; conditions which influence the attitudes and productivity 
of the workers; principles of leadership; critical study of current labor-manage- 
ment problems. Direct worker incentive, seasonal bonuses, quality incentives, 
profit sharing plans for executives, profit sharing for wage earners. Prereq- 
uisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 412. 
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604. Advanced Time and Motion Studies. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Advanced methods in time and motion study; balancing operations in a 
group or assembly line; analysis of performance rating learning; memomotion 
and chronocyclegraph studies; fatigue effects; determination and application 
of elemental time data; statistical methods in time study. Prerequisite: In- 
dustrial Engineering 404 or the equivalent in practical time study experience 
in industry. 


608. Industrial Case Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practice in the application of principles to the solution of actual case 
problems involving broad management decisions. Special attention is given 
to problems indigenous to Texas industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 


614. Advanced Quality Control. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Advanced statistical methods applied to quality control problems; signifi- 
cance tests; correlation analysis; sequential sampling; analysis of variance; 
design of engineering experiments; response service techniques. 


615. Production and Inventory Control. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Recent developments in the techniques used to control inventories and 
production by means of statistical analysis of the problems, simulation tech- 
niques, and mechanized execution of the inventory and production control 
functions. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 415; graduate classification 
in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 


620. Principles of Operation Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Use of mathematical models in making decisions; optimizing over-all pol- 
icies; probability methods, linear programming; transportation models; queing 
theory; learning curves; information theory; Monte Carlo methods; use of 
high speed computers for managerial control. Prerequisites: Industrial Engi- 
neering 420, 614; graduate classification in industrial engineering. 


651. Tool Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Design of automatic machine tools; tracer and director control of tool 
paths; automatic feeding, holding, indexing and ejection of work pieces; tool 
replacement analysis. Study of cutting forces, workpiece and fixture distor- 
tion. Automatic inspection and sorting, assembly, and packaging. Prerequi- 
sites: Industrial Engineering 451, 452; graduate classification in industrial 
engineering. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Group study and discussion of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering practices as reported in the literature and as presented by represen- 
tatives from industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in industrial 
management or industrial engineering. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II,S 


Investigations of special topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
industrial engineering. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research in the industrial engineering field; subject to meet the needs of 
the individual student. 
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Department of Journalism 


Professor D. D. Burchard; 
Associate Professor H. O. Miller; Assistant Professors W. D. Calvert, 
J. E. Redden 


201. News Writing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Beginner’s reporting; study of types of news; leads; body treatment of 
story; feature in lead; facts; background and practice in writing straight news 
story. Prerequisite: Knowledge of typing. 


202. Beginning News Reporting. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Study of news sources; style; interviewing; news analysis and discussion; 
handling of various types of news; emphasis on clear writing; practical re- 
porting experience. Prerequisite: Journalism 201. 


205. Principles of Typography. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Effective use of type, printing equipment, materials and processes for ad- 
vertising, editorial and commercial printing production; brief history of print- 
ing; understanding of illustrations through engravings and stereotype plates; 
proofreading; copy-fitting; fundamentals of layout and makeup for publica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in newspaper, magazine, or other communications office, 
as approved by the Department Head. Required previous to registration for 
fourth year. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


304. Feature Story Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The writing of magazine and feature stories; types of feature articles; 
sources; titles; markets; slanting articles for particular markets; style; word 
usage; beginnings; illustrations. 


306. Newspaper Production and Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The business of managing a newspaper; the community newspaper; study 
of the weekly and small town daily newspaper as a service organization; so- 
cial responsibilities; influence of the community; mechanics of printing; man- 
agership; business side of conducting a paper. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 
205. 


307. News Editing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The editing of news; intensive training in publication style, news evalua- 
tion, copy reading mechanics and techniques, headline writing and proofread- 
ing; provides understanding of journalistic responsibilities, ethics, laws of 
communication and the need for accuracy. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 205. 


308. Newspaper Advertising. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advertising layout and copy for newspapers and other publications; in- 
tensive practice in newspaper layouts; writing of retail copy; servicing of 
newspaper accounts. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


309. Advertising Copy, Layout and Production. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Application of tested advertising methods to the preparation of mer- 
chandising copy; layout design; and production of publication advertising. 
Sales appeals; attention factors, layout planning, illustrations, copy writing, 
copy testing, and production methods and problems. Prerequisites: Journal- 
ism 205, 308. 


311. Radio and Television News Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S 


Study and analysis of basic methods of writing for radio and television; 
special emphasis on techniques required in processing news copy; pictures 
and film. Thorough groundwork in fundamentals of radio and television news 
style; guidance in newsroom operation, getting the story, filming the news; 
scripting and editing, and handling equipment. 
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315. Photography. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Fundamentals of photographic theory and practice; cameras, lenses and 
shutters; light meters; properties of photographic film and paper; exposure 
and development of the negative; black and white printing processes; use of 
filters; lighting (natural, flash, and flood). Emphasis on photography as a 
medium of communication. 


321. Industrial Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the technique of writing technical articles and reporting news 
related to engineering, industry, science, and other specialized interests; prep- 
aration of fact articles for technical and trade journals. 


406. Publicity and Public Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Practical analysis of the various fields of publicity and public relations. 
Students make surveys and perform laboratory work on actual projects. Theory 
and practice in various aspects of functioning publicity, including news writing, 
advertising, and radio. 


409. History and Principles of Journalism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Development of American journalism from colonial times to the present, 
projecting the press as an institution against the background of the economic, 
social, and political history of the nation. Includes ethics of the profession. 


410. Publications Editing and Designing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Advanced editing, headline writing, rewriting, and news evaluation for all 
types of publications; intensive laboratory practice in advanced copyreading, 
telegraph wire copy editing, story selection, page makeup, picture and feature 
material editing, editorial supervision and training in planning various publi- 
cation formats. Prerequisite: Journalism 307. 


412. Editorial Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The writing of editorials; editorial page; editorial campaigns; what con- 
stitutes editorial policy; ethics in editorial writing. Prerequisite: Journalism 
304, 


415. Agricultural Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II,S 


The principles of newspaper writing; especially the preparation of ma- 
terial for agricultural papers and country weeklies; the part a country paper 
should play in country development; in the laboratory work, opportunity is 
given for actual writing for newspapers and farm journals. The Information 
Office of the College and the Information Department of the Extension Service 
are cooperative in the course. 


462. High Schoo! Journalism and Publications. (3-0). Credit 3. S it 


Problems of advising and sponsoring school newspapers and yearbooks; 
the school publication as a public relations tool; selecting and training the 
staff; financing school publications; planning content of high school journal- 
ism course. Prerequisites: Twelve semester hours of English; approval by 
Head of Department of Journalism. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Research problems related to the communications field. Individual work, 
fitted to the special needs of the specific student as determined by his interests 
and aptitude. 


Liberal Arts 


201. Survey of Music Literature. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II,S 


A study of various types and styles of music literature. Lectures sup- 
plemented by listening. Music illustrations selected primarily from standard 
concert repertoire. For the music listener with little or no formal training in 
music. 
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301. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-0). Credit 3. 1 

An introduction to the nature of philosophic inquiry; theories of reality 
and of knowledge; including idealism, naturalism, and pragmatism; the rela- 
tion of philosophy to religion, science, history, politics, and education. The 
aim is to stimulate thinking about problems of conduct and to develop prin- 
ciples and methods of passing judgment on current social issues. Prereq- 
uisite: Junior classification. 


304. Philosophies of Life. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A survey including the biographical and historical backgrounds of the 
philosophies of the major philosophical thinkers from Socrates to Russell, and 
of their influence upon the thinking of mankind; incidental consideration of 
the ideals and values involved in moral, religious, esthetic, and scientific points 
of view. 


311. Use of Library Resources. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 

A course designed to develop in students skill in the use of library re- 
sources at the upper level. Emphasis placed on specialized reference tools. 
Prerequisites: Completion of sophomore English; junior classification. 


Department of Mathematics 


Professor E. C. Klipple, 
Professors R. E. Basye, B. W. Brewer, J. T. Hurt, H. A. Luther; Associate 
Professors Dan Hall, J. T. Kent, W. S. McCulley, R. V. McGee, B. C. Moore, 
S. A. Sims, M. E. Tittle; Assistant Professors K. R. Bailey, J. R. Hillman, 
F. N. Huggins*, R. R. Lyle, C. M. Pearcy, Jr., H. D. Perry, Peter Terwey, Jr.; 
Instructors O. L. Baugh, J. E. Harris, L. M. Hovorak, 8S. M. Kindall, 
R. A. Knapp, C. B. Moehlman, N. W. Naugle, W. J. B. 
Oldham, Jr., A. R. Wapple, M. L. Williams 


101. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Factoring, fractions, linear equations in one unknown, graphs, systems of 
linear equations, exponents and radicals, quadratic equations. 


102. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 
Quadratic equations, ratio, proportion, variation, progressions, binomial 
theorem, complex numbers, theory of equations, determinants, partial fractions. 


103. Plane Trigonometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Definitions of the trigonometric functions, evaluation of the functions of 
special angles, fundamental relations, solution of right triangles, trigonometric 
reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite angle, logarithms, solu- 
tion of oblique triangles, inverse trigonometric functions, trigonometric equa- 
tions. 


104. Analytic Geometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, para- 
bola, ellipse, hyperbola, transformation of coordinates, polar coordinates, para- 
metric equations, plane, quadric surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


110. Survey Course in Mathematics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Linear equations, quadratic equations, functions and graphs, derivatives 
of polynomials, integrals of polynomials, systems of equations, logarithms, 
progressions, binomial theorem, compound interest and annuities, permutations 
and combinations, probability. 


*On leave of absence. 


MATHEMATICS 323 


116. Plane Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 
Trigonometric functions, fundamental relations, solution of right triangles, 
trigonometric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite angle, 
logarithms, solution of oblique triangles, functions and graphs; the straight line, 
circle, parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, polar coordinates, sketching of surfaces. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. (For students registered in architecture.) 


120. Analytic Geometry and Calculus. (5-0). Credit 5. I, II, S 


Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, parabola, 
ellipse, hyperbola, variables, functions, limits, derivatives and differentials for 
polynomials and applications, integration of polynomials and applications, 
differentiation of algebraic functions. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 103. 
A student may not receive credit for Mathematics 120 and also for Mathematics 
104 or 209. 


209. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 

Variables, functions, and limits. Derivatives and differentials for poly- 
nomials and applications. Integration of polynomials and applications. Dif- 
ferentiation of algebraic functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 104. 


210. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Differentiation and integration involving transcendental functions to- 
gether with applications. Improper integrals, approximate integration, in- 
determinate forms, mean value theorems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or 
Z09; 


223. Differential and Integral Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 

Limits, rate of change, the derivative, maxima and minima, differentiation 
of polynomials; the definite integral; volume, differentiation of implicit func- 
tions, special devices for integration, center of gravity, moment of inertia, 
double integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 116. (For students registered 
in architecture.) 


303. Theory of Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 

Complex numbers, remainder theorem, factor theorem, synthetic division, 
nature of roots of equation, ruler and compass construction, solution of cubic 
and quartic equations, isolation of a root, solution of numerical equations, 
determinants, matrices, systems of linear equations, symmetric functions, 
elimination, resultants, discriminants. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


307. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 1 
Introduction to series, Taylor’s series, partial differentiation, elementary 

differential equations, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 

308. Differential Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 
Fourier series, linear equations, solution by Laplace transforms and by 

series, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 

405. Vector Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II Gr 


Elementary operations, vector and scalar products of two vectors, vector 
and scalar products of three vectors, differentiation of vectors, the differential 
operators, applications to electrical theory, dynamics, mechanics, and hydro- 
dynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


409. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 

The concept of a function, limit of a sequence, continuity, theorems on 
continuous functions, the definite integral, the derivative, mean value theorems, 
hyperbolic functions, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


410. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Theory of plane curves, mechanics of a particle. Taylor’s theorem and 
applications, numerical integration, convergence and divergence of series, 
power series, periodic functions, Fourier series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 
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411. Mathematical Probability. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Introductory concepts, permutations and combinations, elementary prin- 
ciples of the theory of probability, probability of experiment, distribution 
functions and continuous variables, averages, curve fitting, applications. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 210. 


414. Mathematical Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 'S + 


History and terminology of statistics, probability theory, discrete and 
continuous distributions, expected values, moments, sampling, confidence in- 
tervals, tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


415. Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Integers, rational numbers, real numbers, complex numbers. Groups, 
rings, integral domains, fields. Polynomials over a field. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 210. 


417. Numerical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, 8S i 


Simultaneous linear equations, elementary matrix theory, numerical inte- 
gration and differentiation, finite differences and applications, numerical solu- 
tion of differential equations. The laboratory will consist of programming 
and operating a large digital computer (magnetic drum stored program com- 
puter). Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Fundamental Mathematics in Secondary Schools. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Basic concepts of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry as 
viewed from the standpoint of higher analysis; famous problems; construction 
of tables and slide rules; other topics designed to help vitalize the teaching 
of high school mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


601. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). Credit 4. 
Ty Les 
Surface integrals, line integrals, vector analysis, partial differential equa- 


tions, elementary complex variables, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
308. 


602. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). Credit 4. 
| Bel Ba 
Fourier integrals, Bessel and Legendre functions, Laplace’s equation, the 
diffusion equation, the wave equation, Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 601. 


606. Theory of Probability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Formulae for combinations and arrangements, problems in total and com- 
pound probability, expectation, risk, the problem of repeated trials, Stirling’s 
formula, probability integral, theorems in mean value, dispersion, determina- 
tion of best value, the law of error, the correlation coefficient, curve fitting. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 411. 


607. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamental theory of number sets and point sets, elementary applica- 
tions to real functions, theory of linear measure. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


608. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Measurable functions, the Riemann integral, the Lebesgue integral, appli- 
cations to real functions and series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 607. 


609. Numerical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Linear programming, matrix calculations, theory of errors, Lagrangian 
interpolation, approximation of functions, acceleration of convergence, Monte 
Carlo methods, topics in the solution of equations. The laboratory will consist 
of programming and operating a large digital computer (magnetic drum stored 
program computer). Prerequisite: Mathematics 417. 


MATHEMATICS 325 


610. Numerical Methods in Differential Equations. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Elementary numerical solutions, analytical foundations, systems of equa- 
tions, higher order equations, two-point boundary problems, numerical methods 
for partial differential equations. The laboratory will consist of programming 
and operating a large digital computer (magnetic drum stored program com- 
puter). Prerequisite: Mathematics 417. 


611. Ordinary Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Definitions, general methods of solving first order differential equations, 
singular solutions, geometrical applications, trajectories, motions of a particle, 
special methods for the equation of the first order, linear equations of the 
second order, the method of successive approximations, systems of ordinary 
differential equations, interpolation and numerical integration, symbolic meth- 
ods, numerical solution of differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
308. 


612. Partial Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


General solutions of first order partial differential equations, solution of 
second order equations from physics and mechanics by separation of variables, 
solution of second order equations by Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 611 or the equivalent. 


615. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Polynomials and their most fundamental properties, determinants, linear 
dependence, linear equations, theorems concerning the rank of a matrix, linear 
transformations and combinations of matrices, invariants, bilinear forms, quad- 
ratic forms, pairs of quadratic forms. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 or 409. 


616. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Properties of polynomials, factors and common factors of polynomials in 
one variable and of binary forms, factors of polynomials in two or more vari- 
ables, integral rational invariants, symmetric polynomials, elementary divisors, 
the equivalence and classification of pairs of bilinear forms and collineations, 
equivalence and classification of pairs of quadratic forms. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 615. 


617. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Fundamental theory of analytic functions, conformal mapping, applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


618. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The Schwarz-Christoffel theorem, infinite products, meromorphic func- 
tions, elliptic functions, special functions, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 617. 


620. Fourier Series and Allied Topics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

Convergence of Fourier series, the cosine series, the sine series, uniform 
convergence of Fourier series, differentiation and integration of Fourier se- 
ries, Fourier integrals, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 608. 


622. Laplace Transforms. (4-0). Credit 4. II,S 

Fundamental theorems concerning Laplace transforms. Applications to 
ordinary and partial differential equations, difference equations, and integral 
equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


623. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. II 
Derivation and solution of the differential equations of chemistry and 

chemical engineering, mathematical theory of distillation, series solutions of 

differential equations, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. 
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624. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Equations of finite differences, applications of partial differentiation, 
solution of partial differential equations, Fourier integrals, orthogonal systems, 
numerical and graphical methods, theory of errors. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 628. 


625. Matrix Algebra and Tensor Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Elementary matrix operations; linear transformations; canonical and 
modified triangular forms of matrices; inverse of a non-singular matrix; 
diagonal and rotation matrices; characteristic roots of a matrix; symmetric 
matrices; tensor concept; covariance and contravariance; algebra of tensors; 
metric tensors; Christoffel’s symbols; covariant differentiation of tensors; 
applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 405 or 601. 


627. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Ordered rings; the ring of integers; Euclidean rings; unique factorization; 
congruences; the Fermat-Euler Theorem; residues of powers; quadratic resi- 
dues; the Legendre, Jacobi, and Kronecker symbols; quadratic reciprocity; 
diophantine equations; the series of primes; tests for primality. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 409 or 415. 


628. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
Commutative rings; ideals and residue class rings; principal ideal rings; 


unique factorization rings; quadratic fields; fields of higher degree. Prereq- 
uisite: Mathematics 627. 


641, 642. Modern Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, Il 


Recent developments in the theory of functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 608. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete with credit 
limited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 601. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Professor C. M. Simmang, 
Professors C. W. Crawford, E. S. Holdredge, L. S. O’Bannon, B. A. Rogers, 
J. G. H. Thompson, W. I. Truetiner, R. M. Wingren; Associate Professors 
J. H. Caddess, D. W. Fleming, R. H. Fletcher, B. J. Fluker, A. M. Gaddis, 
R. H. Gibbs, W. S. Guthrie; Assistant Professors O. W. Albritton, A. B. Alter, 
R. W. Downard, Earl Logan, Jr.*, T. A. Noyes, J. V. Perry, Jr., P. D. Weiner; 
Instructors S. E. Brown, R. H. Gibson, E. D. Kranz, J. M. Nash, 
H. G. Stallings, W. F. Swinson, C. A. Whitehurst 


101. Engineering Problems. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Use of the slide rule, dimensional equations, solution of problems in- 
volving various fields of engineering, trigonometry, and principles of motion. 
Logical thinking, neatness, and form stressed throughout. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 101 or 102, and 103 or 116, or registration therein. 


*On leave of absence. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING Ont 


105. Carpentry and Mill Work. (1-6). ‘Credit 3. I, Il 

This course is designed for freshman architectural students and for busi- 
ness administration freshmen taking building products marketing. The course 
includes simple building constructions such as framing, roof construction, gen- 
eral carpentry work, exterior and interior finishing, forms, working drawings, 
and mill work including the use of machines, hand tools, safety, and built-in 
cabinet construction in the home. 


106. Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Design, rod making, construction, and finishing of furniture; glues, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and other finishing materials; production methods; care and 
maintenance of woodworking machinery. 


201. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


Simple pattern layouts and construction of patterns; pattern storage; 
costs and weights of patterns and castings; kiln-drying and moisture content of 
pattern woods; the patternmaking industry. Cupolas; gas fired furnaces, 
moulding sands; core-making; foundry layouts; and practice in moulding and 
casting both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. Welding materials and equip- 
ment, demonstration and practice in Heliarc, Atomic-hydrogen, metallic arc, 
electrical resistance, and oxy-acetylene. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 
105. 


202. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 201, including advanced methods 
of patternmaking, moulding, and weld inspection and testing, fundamentals 
of joint design and metallography. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 201. 


212. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


Forces and couples, force systems, resultants, components, equilibrium, 
frame structures, center of gravity; and moment of inertia. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


220. Engineering Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of mechanics as related to both statics and kinetics. A 
condensation of the material in Mechanical Engineering 212 and 313. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


309. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Lecture demonstrations and practice in safety, care of machines and hand 
tools, shop organization, cutting speeds and feeds, standard machine tool work 
in metals, single point tool grinding, layout, drilling, tapping, shaping, turning, 
boring, threading, and milling. Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 105. 


310. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. II,'S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 309. Machining of metals with 
both standard and production machine tools. Manufacture of interchangeable 
parts, jigs, fixtures, and fixed gages. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
309. 


313. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 212, including kinematics, both 
graphical and algebraic solutions of relative linear velocities and accelerations, 
kinetics, dynamics of translation and rotation, work, energy, impact, momen- 
tum, and balancing. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 212. 


323. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II,S 


The thermodynamics of ideal gases, including non-flow and steady-flow 
processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; combustion; vapors 
and vapor mixtures, boilers, and vapor cycles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
210; Physics 219. 
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327. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The thermodynamics of gases, vapors, and liquids in various non-flow and 
steady-flow processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; power 
plant equipment. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219. 


328. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 327, covering gas mixtures, 
variable specific heats, turbines, modern power plant cycles, refrigeration, air 
conditioning, heat transfer. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


329. Advanced Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Cabinet and furniture design, estimating, detailing, rod making construc- 
tion and finishing. A major project is to be constructed from a set of drawings 
and details made by the student. A term paper is required on some related 
subject, such as design, finishing, safety, production methods, etc. Prereq- 
uisite: Mechanical Engineering 105 or 106, or equivalent experience. 


337. Kinematic Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Problems and drafting involving linkages, centros, relative linear veloc- 
ities, cams and gears. Designed especially to supplement the kinematics of 
motion included in the course of dynamics for industrial engineers. Prereq- 
uisite: Mechanical Engineering 313 or registration therein. 


338. Kinematics and Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of instantaneous centers, velocities, and accelerations, followed 
by the design of cams and an introduction to elementary machine design. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 805 and Mechanical Engineering 313, or 
registration therein. 


340. Physical Metallurgy. (2-3). Credit 3. 1, II, S + 

The fundamentals of the physical metallurgy of irons, steels, and their 
alloys; precipitation hardening and corrosion resistance of non-ferrous alloys; 
laboratory work in polishing, etching, and preparation of specimens, making 
and studying photomicrographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305. 


344. Fluid Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Application of the laws of statics, bouyancy, stability, energy, and mo- 
mentum to the behavior of ideal and real fluids. A study of dimensional 
analysis and similitude and their application to flow through ducts and piping, 
dynamic lift and related problems. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 
220 or 313, and 323 0r 327. 


346. Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The application of mechanics and thermodynamics to the behavior of 
ideal and real fluids. A study of the fundamental laws relating to heat flow. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 220 or 3138, and 323 or 327. 


403. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Study and testing of instruments used in laboratory work and simple tests 
of engines, pumps, and flow devices. Engineering analysis and analogue 
theory are stressed. Calculations and written reports on the investigations 
and results obtained. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


404. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 403 with more advanced work 
in the analysis of steam and internal combustion engines, turbines, fans, and 
refrigeration machinery. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344, 
4083. 


409. Structure and Properties of Alloys. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course gives a description of the fundamental properties of alloys. 
These alloys are the base on which most of present-day technology rests. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Mechanical Engineering 340; Physics 220. 
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410. Internal Combustion Engines. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II t 


Thermodynamics of cycles for internal combustion engines and gas tur- 
bines including fuels and combustions. Performance characteristics of various 
types of engines. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


414. Steam and Gas Turbines. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Analysis of gas turbine cycles, high speed gas flow, turbine and com- 
pressor kinematics and thermodynamics; study of steam turbines and of special 
cycles. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 


417. Power Engineering. (4-0). Credit 4.* I, II, S 


The application, operation, and performance of all types of power plant 
equipment. The selection and arrangement of such equipment from the stand- 
point of economics. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 


420. Marine Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Applications of power engineering to ship propulsion and to auxiliary 
machinery in merchant ships, including steering engines, electric generators, 
fresh water distillers, refrigeration plants, and devices for safe navigation. 
Elementary naval architecture, stability of ships under effects of weather, 
damage control, general aspects of nuclear propulsion plants and small boat 
engines are considered. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 344 or 346. 


432. Automotive Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The modern automobile, its power plant, fuels, performance, vibration, 
dynamic balancing, electrical equipment, braking systems, construction, etc., 
from an engineering standpoint. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 313, 
and 323 or 327. 


436. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration. (3-0). Credit 3. II 1% 


Application of the principles of thermodynamics to equipment and methods 
of practical production of refrigeration. The thermodynamics of conditioning 
air. Selection of equipment, piping, and duct layouts for heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 328 for non- 
mechanical engineering majors; 328 for mechanical engineering majors. 


445. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II T 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to various machine 
parts, such as columns, screws, shafts (considering combined stresses), bear- 
ings, brakes, springs, and complete machines. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engi- 
neering 310, 338, 340. 


446. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II T 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to problems encountered 
in transmission of power by means of belts, chains, and gears. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 445 or registration therein. 


457. Engineering Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II i? 


Mathematical and experimental methods of solving problems in the various 
fields of engineering. Dimensional analysis, representation and analysis of 
experimental data, graphical and numerical solution of differential equations, 
analogies and computers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; senior classifica- 
tion in engineering. 


459. Mechanical Vibration. (3-0). Credit 3. II f 


The basic theory of vibrating systems with single and multiple degrees 
of freedom and the principles of transmission and isolation of vibrations. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 307; Mechanical Engineering 313. 


*Becomes (3-0), credit 3, effective February 1, 1962. 
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461. Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


Study of conduction, convection, and radiation separately and in combina- 
tion; steady and unsteady states; mathematical treatments; graphical and 
numerical solutions, dimensional analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; 
Mechanical Engineering 344. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of engineering and 
manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


482. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 481 but with more extensive 
reports and with lectures from visitors. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Advanced Problems in Mechanical Engineering. Credit 2 to 5. ' 
[oItss 
Special problems in the various phases of mechanical engineering are as- 
signed to individual students or to groups. Readings are assigned, and fre- 
quently consultations are held. Prerequisites: By permission and senior 
classification in mechanical engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of combined stresses and theories of failure, statically indeter- 
minate structures, piping design, flat plates, curved beams, and the theory 
of lubrication. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307 and 308 or registration there- 
in; Mechanical Engineering 445 or the equivalent. 


603. Power Plants. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The design of central and isolated power plants with special attention 
to over-all economic operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 417. 


605. Engineering Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

A study of analytical, graphical, and approximate methods of solving 
problems common to engineering; dimensional analysis and model study; 
design of experiments; statistical analysis and interpretation of test data 


including derivation of empirical equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308; 
or registration therein. 


613. Engineering Dynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

A study of the dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies; the virtual work 
principle, Lagrange’s and Euler’s equations of motion, and Hamilton’s principle 
applied to engineering problems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Mechan- 
ical Engineering 313. | 


615. Advanced Engineering Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theories of thermodynamics and their application to the more involved 
problems in engineering practice. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 328. 


616. Heat Transmission. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

The fundamental laws relating to heat flow, the application of these laws 
to engineering materials used in various industrial processes; a study of recent 
developments by reference to current literature. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308; Mechanical Engineering 605. 


617. Mechanical Vibrations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theory of vibrations of machines and structures. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 318. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 331 


618. Advanced Air Conditioning. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Thermodynamics of air vapor mixtures applied to problems of air condi- 
tioning. Practice in design and selection of equipment with emphasis on the 
preparation of plans and specifications. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
A436. 


619. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Applications of the theory of elasticity to machine design. Study of com- 
patability equations, stress functions, energy methods, etc. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 633 or Mechanical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601 or 
registration therein. 


620. Experimental Stress Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Use of experimental methods in machine design. Study of photoelasticity, 
electric strain gauges stresscoat, etc. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 633 or 
Mechanical Engineering 601 or registration therein; Mathematics 308 or regis- 
tration therein. 


621. Fluid Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of flow problems encountered in the design of water, gas, and 
steam turbines; centrifugal and axial-flow pumps and compressors. Prereq- 
uisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 344. 


640. Ferrous Metallurgical Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of the phase transformations in steel, the resulting 
changes in mechanical properties, the peculiarities of the steels, and their 
influence upon the design of machine elements. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 340. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


The content will be adapted to the interest and needs of the group en- 
rolled. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Methods and practice in mechanical engineering research for thesis or 
dissertation. 


Department of Military Science and Tactics 


Frank L. Elder, Colonel, Infantry, USA 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonels L. C. Brown, R. E. Byrns, J. H. 
Remele; Majors W. R. Haley, Jr., J. H. Irving, H. A. Lowe, Jr., D. D. McCorvey, - 
R. M. Peach; Assistant Professors: Captains J. D. Bennett, O. E. Biggs, D. J. 
Chandler, J. W. Ferguson, S. J. Grant, Jr., G. W. Hartnell, W. L. Martin, 
W.T. Rife, Jr., W. H. Rhodes, J. W. Simmons, L. L. Stevenson; Chief Warrant 
Officer G. H. Rydell; Instructors: Master Sergeants R. M. Fleshman, W. H. 
Gard, W. G. Harris, T. I. Hensley, H. G. Latham, C.'C. Lee, A. M. Linton, 
C. E. McCollum, A. E. Miller, C. A. Pantalion, G. E. Switzer, Jr., K. H. Truitt, 
J. W. Turnipseed; Sergeants First Class J. R. Brown, R. L. Dennis, D. A. 
Herring, E. V. Hetzel, W. C. Howley, J. T. Lyons, J. A. Mayne, 
P. L. Retherford, W. E. Weldon; Sergeant W. L. Bowdon 


Basic Course of Military Science 


121. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 
Theoretical: Organization of the Army and ROTC, individual weapons 
and marksmanship, American military history. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command; individual weapons and marks- 
manship. 
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122. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 121. 


221. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Map and aerial photograph reading, United States Army 
and national security, crew-served weapons and gunnery. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command. 


222. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 221. 


Advanced Course of Military Science 


321. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching principles, branches of the 

Army, small unit tactics and communication, and pre-camp orientation. 
Practical: Leadership, drill, and command. 


322. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 321. 


421. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Operation, logistics, Army administration, military justice, 
and service orientation. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command. 


422. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 421. 


Department of Modern Languages 


Professor J. J. Woolket, 
Professor J. A. Dabbs; Associate Professors E. C. Breitenkamp, T. E. 
Comfort*, J. M. Skrivanek; Instructors T. J. Daigle, 
M. K. Hanau-Schaumburg, Gerardo Saenz 


Foreign languages, in addition to their unquestioned cultural value, have 
a utilitarian value of great importance for those expecting to engage in re- 
search or purely practical pursuits. It is, therefore, advisable, when possible, 
for students to take up such a language during their undergraduate studies 
and thereby have the use of it when they begin advanced work in agriculture, 
engineering, or in pure science. Otherwise, as often happens, their specializa- 
tion may be hampered or delayed. A language laboratory is available for 
those interested in developing a command of the spoken language. 


100. Spoken English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Instruction in American-English pronunciation; intensive class drill; in- 
dividual laboratory work in comprehension and practice in correct pronuncia- 
tion by means of tape recordings; study of idiomatic and colloquial expressions; 
orientation in the American way of life and in university procedure. 


101. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; language laboratory available for collateral training. 


102. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 101 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. 


*On leave of absence. 
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103. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; language laboratory available for collateral training. 


104. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Continuation of Modern Language 103 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. 


105. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

For students who have had no previous training in Spanish. Study of 
standard elementary grammar with oral and reading exercises; early attention 
given to background for conversation. Part of preparation will be done in 
language laboratory. On completion of course the student should have a 500- 
word active vocabulary; he should be capable of simple conversation. 


106. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S 

Continuation of Modern Language 105. Extensive reading of easy texts 
with written and oral exercises and grammar review. Oral exercises designed 
to develop conversational ability. On completion of the course the student 


should have an active vocabulary of 900 words and passive vocabulary of about 
1300. Part of preparation will be done in language laboratory. 


109. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading 
exercises; early attention given to background for conversation. Language 
laboratory available for collateral training. 


110. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 109; continued study of elements of 
grammar; oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability; continued 
use of oral-aural laboratory equipment. 


201. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to French readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; com- 
position; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 102 or 
equivalent. 


202. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 201 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) 


203. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to German readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; com- 
position; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 104 or 
equivalent. 


204. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 203 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) 


205. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Rapid review of Spanish language structure, followed by intensive prac- 
tice on the 1,500-word level, with emphasis on development of aural compre- 
hension and speaking ability. Supplemental written and oral exercises designed 
to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Language laboratory avail- 
able for collateral training. Prerequisite: Modern Language 106 or two 
years of high school Spanish. 
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206. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I 


Continuation of Modern Language 205. Reading of standard literary 
works on the 2,000-word level. Extensive written and oral work, translation 
and original, aimed at fixing correct grammatical usage and ease of self-ex- 
pression. Partly conducted in Spanish. On completion of the course the stu- 
dent should have the basic ability to understand and speak standard Spanish 
and, with a dictionary, to read any modern text. 


209. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of grammar; selected readings based on everyday subjects; sup- 
plementary material to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Pre- 
requisite: Modern Language 110 or two admission units in Russian. 


210. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Continuation of Modern Language 209. Readings in technical and literary 
texts. 


305. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of representative plays by such Spanish-American dramatists as 
Florencio Sanchez, Martinez Cuitino, Bustillo Oro, Rodolfo, Usigli, and others. 
(The dramatists studied will vary depending on their contribution to the Span- 
ish-American theater.) An effort is made to obtain an understanding of the 
economic, social, and cultural background of the Spanish-American republics. 
The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in Span- 
ish are required as part of the daily assignment. In addition, term papers 
in Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


306. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 305. However, the authors and plays 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 305. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


325. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


Training in the preparation and delivery of talks in Spanish. Students 
are required to prepare and deliver a three-minute talk in Spanish once a 
week, and to conduct a question-answer period of three minutes on their talk. 
These talks are based on subjects dealing with the student’s professional field 
and on those dealing with Spanish-America. The talks are recorded, and 
individual weekly interviews are scheduled for analysis of the recording with 
reference to pronunciation, diction, and syntax. Prerequisite: Completion 
of any 300 course in Spanish, or approval of Head of Department. 


326. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 325 with round-table discussions and 
impromptu speeches. Prerequisite: Completion of any 3800 course in Span- 
ish, or approval of Head of Department. 


335. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the most important works of some distinguished contemporary 
Spanish-American novelists. (The list will vary but will be chosen from such 
writers as Giiraldes, Azuela, Gallegos, Lopez y Fuentes, Guzman, Pietri, etc.) 
The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in Span- 
ish are required as part of the daily assignment. In addition, term papers in 
Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 

336. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 335. However, the authors and novels 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 335. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 
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385. Readings in French. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of French; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


386. Readings in German. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of German; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


388. Readings in Russian. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 


Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of Russian; approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


401. Introduction to Scientific French. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lang- 
uage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Grammar 
and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and translation 
ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the fields 
of the various sciences. 


402. Readings in Scientific French. (1-2). Credit 2. S 


Continuation of Modern Language 401. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in French. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking the student’s work by 
the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 401 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


403. Introduction to Scientific German. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lang- 
uage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Grammar 
and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and translation 
ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the fields 
of the various sciences. 


404. Readings in Scientific German. (1-2). Credit 2. S 


Continuation of Modern Language 403. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in German. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking the student’s work by 
the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 403 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Nuclear Engineering 


Professor R. G. Cochran, 
Professor J. D. Randall 


401. Nuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


In this introductory course, the principles of nuclear technology are pre- 
sented in a non-rigorous manner. Included are such topics as elementary nu- 
clear physics, elementary neutron diffusion theory, homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous reactors, and a survey of presently attractive nuclear reactor systems. 
Health hazards and radiation safety are briefly discussed. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 210; Physics 219; senior classification. 
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402. Industrial Applications of Radioisotopes. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


The properties of radioactive nuclei and the interactions of radiation with 
matter are discussed. The behavior of radiation detection devices is covered. 
The properties of radioisotopes that lend themselves to industrial usage are 
presented and the individual applications are evaluated. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 308; senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Nuclear Measurements Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The basic techniques of nuclear measurements are discussed and practiced. 
The behavior of neutrons in multiplying and non-multiplying media is ob- 
served. Extensive use is made of the nuclear reactor. Prerequisite: Physics 
663 or registration therein. 


606. Reactor Experimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The techniques of Nuclear Engineering 605 are utilized in measuring the 
properties of a nuclear reactor. Control rod and power calibrations are per- 
formed. The effects of scattering, absorption, and moderation on the reactor 
are determined. The reactor core is disassembled and a critical experiment 
performed. Prerequisites: Nuclear Engineering 605; Physics 664 or registra- 
tion therein. 


608. Thermonuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course will necessarily cover material in the basic physics of mechan- 
ics, electromagnetism and nuclear phenomena. After suitable introductory 
preparation, the latest thermonuclear theories and machines will be discussed 
and analyzed. Prerequisite: Mathematics 602. 


610. Design of Nuclear Reactors. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course applies the fundamentals of nuclear physics and reactor 
theory with engineering fundamentals to the design of nuclear reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Physics 663, 664 or registration therein. 


615. Nuclear Radiation Detection. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The interaction of radiation with matter and. the behavior of. ion pairs 
in the presence of electric fields are discussed. The theory of operation is 
presented for the following radiation detection devices: ion chambers, pro- 
portional and G-M counters, scintillation detectors, Cerenkov counters, emul- 
sions, cloud chambers, bubble chambers, and activation detectors. Prereq- 
uisite: Mathematics 307. 


618. Nuclear Control Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The fundamentals of servocontrol are developed and applied to a nuclear 
reactor. The safety aspects of reactor control and operational problems are 
discussed. Use is made of a reactor simulator in studying specific reactor 
control problems. Prerequisites: Physics 663, 664 or registration therein. 


621. Nuclear Metallurgy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The physical and metallurgical properties of metals used in nuclear reac- 
tors and the reasons for their use are considered. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 409. 


622. Nuclear Power Plant Design and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course is designed to present the application of nuclear reactor sys- 
tems to the field of power production, utilizing the general fields of thermo- 
dynamics and heat transfer. The special problems arising from the nuclear 
system are given special emphasis. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 
323 or 828; Physics 663. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 

Special topics in nuclear engineering which are not covered by formal 
course work. Whenever possible, guest lecturers will discuss topics which 
they have personally investigated. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 
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685. Problems. ‘Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


This course is offered to enable students to undertake and complete lim- 
ited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Grad- 
uate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Physics 663. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
See Department of Physics for a full description of this course. 


Physics 664. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
See Department of Physics for a full description of this course. 


Department of Oceanography and Meteorology 


Professor D. F. Leipper, 

Professors J. G. Mackin, K. M. Rae, R. O. Reid, W. J. Saucier, B. W. Wilson; 
Associate Professors R. G. Bader, D. W. Hood, V. E. Moyer; Assistant 
Professors K. C. Brundidge, W. H. Clayton, J. D. Cochrane, 

G. A. Franceschini, W. K. Henry, S. M. Ray; In- 
structors S. L. Barnes, J. E. McDonell 


METEOROLOGY 


317. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I, Il 


Theory, design, and accuracy of standard meteorological instruments; 
surface weather observations; weather codes and symbols; global and local 
weather networks; methods and forms of data transmission; data presentation 
and elementary data analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 120 or 209; 
Physics 202 or 219. 


318. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (1-3). 
Gredit:2.7°1.-11 


Methods and instruments for aerological observation, including the theory 
and limitations of pilot balloon, radiosonde, rawin and radar observations; 
computation, coding, and plotting of data. Forms of data representation; 
meteorological charts and diagrams; techniques of data analysis. Prereq- 
uisite: Meteorology 3385. 


325. Physical Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The horizontal, vertical, and seasonal distributions of meteorological ele- 
ments in their relation to such basic controls as solar and terrestrial radiation, 
physiography, rotation of the earth, the general circulation, air mass exchange, 
and various atmospheric processes. Prerequisite: Physics 202 or 219. 


326. Regional Climatology. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


The broader climatic regimes of the earth and the physical basis for their 
differences; tropical and polar climatology; local climates; introduction to 
microclimatology. Prerequisite: Meteorology 325. 


335. Atmospheric Statics and Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Geopotential; chemical composition of the atmosphere; the physical vari- 
ables; the hydrostatic equation; hypsometry; thermodynamics of dry, moist, 
and saturated air; mixing and convection; thermodynamic charts and dia- 
grams; thermodynamics applied to atmospheric analysis and weather proc- 
esses. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 202 or 219. 
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336. Atmospheric Motions. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Kinematics; conservation equations; equations of motion; geostrophic and 
accelerated motions; streamlines; trajectories; circulation and vorticity the- 
orem; dynamics of wind systems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Meteor- 
ology 335. 


445. Atmospheric Physical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The physics of heat, moisture, and momentum transfer in the atmosphere; 
radiation, evaporation, condensation, advection, convection, turbulence, and 
diffusion; their consequences upon the weather. Prerequisite: Meteorology 
336. 


457. Fundamentals of Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. I, II, S 


Theory, methods, and practice of synoptic weather analysis in three 
dimensions. Detailed studies of the structure and motions of air currents, 
fronts, cyclones, anticyclones, pressure waves, tropical storms, and other 
features of the circulation. Prerequisites: Meteorology 318, 336. 


458. Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. I, II, S a 


A continuation of Meteorology 457, but with the emphasis on motions of 
wind and weather patterns and on weather sequence. Introduction to prin- 
ciples and methods of prognosis and weather forecasting. Prerequisites: 
Meteorology 445, 457. 


465. Agricultural Meteorology. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Study of principles of meteorology as they are related to agriculture, with 
special emphasis upon the climate of the surface layers of the atmosphere. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Survey of Meteorology and Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

A survey course in meteorology and oceanography designed for teachers 
of secondary school science. Prerequisite: Approval of Heads of Depart- 
ments of Oceanography and Meteorology and of Education and Psychology. 


636. Dynamic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A formal treatment of the principles of fluid dynamics as they apply to 
the atmosphere; the Navier-Stokes equations; perturbation theory, energy 
equations and transformations, vorticity, barotropic and baroclinic systems, 
cyclone theories, and numerical weather prediction. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601; Meteorology 336; or the equivalent. (To be offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) ; 


646. Atmospheric Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I,S 


Fog, cloud, and precipitation physics; thunderstorms; atmospheric electric- 
ity; optical and acoustical phenomena; turbidity; the structure and exploration 
of the higher atmosphere; atmospheres of other planets. Prerequisite: Meteor- 
ology 445. 


647. Meteorology of the Upper Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the composition, structure, and characteristic phenomena of the 
extratropospheric terrestrial atmosphere based on balloon rocket, artificial 
satellite, and various indirect measurements. Prerequisite: “Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in science or engineering. 


648. Cosmic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Meteorology 647. Examination of the properties and 
processes of the atmospheres of the other planets: composition, structure, 
clouds, and circulations, and their implications in terrestrial meteorology. 
Prerequisite: Meteorology 647. 
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658. Weather Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Discussion, application, and critical evaluation of methods employed by 
American and foreign centers for analyzing and forecasting circulation and 
weather patterns over periods up to 38 days; objective analysis and numerical 
prediction; recent developments; techniques for analysis of specific weather 
patterns. Prerequisites: Meteorology 457 or the equivalent; approval of 
Head of Department. 


665. Micrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the physical processes occurring at the interface between 
earth and atmosphere, with special emphasis upon evaporation, turbulent 
diffusion of gases, variations in wind, temperature, and humidity in the 


lowest few meters of the atmosphere. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Meteorology 445; Physics 301. 


675. Radar Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Study of the theory and practice of radar storm observations. Prereq- 
uisites: Meteorology 445, 457. 


676. Hydrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The role of weather and weather processes in land water problems. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 326 or approval of the instructor. 


679. Military Applications of Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 

Applications of meteorological knowledge and data to related activities 
and problems in the national defense not under security classification. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 457. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. IJ 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in meteorology to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


201. Sea and Air Sciences. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Ii, S 


Oceanography and meteorology as scientific career fields. Features of 
the natural environment which affect man’s daily life and activities. A 
survey course open to all college students. 


401. Introduction to Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


The various aspects of oceanography with emphasis upon those pertinent 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The principles upon which the disciplines of the 
subject are based. The unity of the marine sciences and their importance 
to man. The relations between oceanography and the fields of biology, chem- 
istry, engineering, geography, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and physics. 
Opportunities in oceanography. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engi- 
neering or in a biological or physical science or the approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Research Methods in Oceanography. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Selection of a research problem for thesis work; planning the program 
of investigation. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 
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603. Sea Laboratory Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Practice in techniques used regularly aboard ship and in collecting field 
data. Cruise planning, navigational methods, collection of hydrographic, 
bathymetric and meteorological data, sediment sampling, biological sampling, 
and the collection of water samples for chemical analysis will be stressed. 
Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


610. Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Survey of the physics of the sea; physical properties, transmission of 
light and sound in the sea, sea ice; heat budget of the sea and transformation 
of energy within the sea and at the boundaries; evaporation from the sea, 
description of water masses and their origin; the horizontal and vertical 
circulation of the seas; the applied dynamic and kinematic formulas for 
circulation in the sea; the concept of dynamic equilibrium of the different 
concentrations within the sea; introduction to waves and tides of the sea. 
Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


611. Theoretical Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical and quantitative aspects; equations of motion; equation of 
continuity; boundary conditions; distribution of properties in the presence of 
diffusion; heat budget; stability; dynamics and computation of ocean cur- 
rents; wind currents; turbulence; friction; work at sea. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 601 or registration therein; Oceanography 610. 


612. Theory of Ocean Waves. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Generation and decay of waves in deep water; modification of waves and 
swell in shallow water; longshore currents and rip currents; wave action on 
structures. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Oceanography 610. 


613. Engineering Aspects of Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of practical information gained from oceanography research, 
including information on ocean waves, currents, sea level changes, and on 
physical, chemical, and biological parameters from an engineering point of 
view; application of this knowledge to such engineering problems as the 
maintenance of harbors, marine structures and ships, together with a dis- 
cussion of related strategic operations at sea; marine instrumentation. Pre- 
requisites: Oceanography 610, 612. 


614. Dynamics of the Ocean and Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory of the ocean dynamics, a comparison of the hydro- 
dynamic and thermodynamic character of the ocean and the atmosphere; the 
mutual dependence of the dynamics and thermodynamics of the sea on those 
of the air and vice versa; some special theories from the mean equations of 
motion, gradient wind, jet stream, mutual adjustment of the mass field and 
velocity field in the sea; mutually coupled temperature variations of the sea 
and the air; wind driven currents; the general hydrodynamic problem of the 
ocean and of the atmosphere, and an investigation of its uniqueness; the 
maintenance of the general circulation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 602; 
Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Biological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Critical study of important contributions defining major biological divi- 
sions, provinces, and life zones of the oceans; effects of climate, chemical, and 
physical barriers, and phylogeny on zoogeography; factors relating to popula- 
tion cycles; productivity problems; ecological inter-relationships of major 
groups of plants and animals in the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites 
for oceanography. 


621. Biological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (1-6). Credit 3. I 

Detailed examination of selected aspects of biological oceanography which 
are of major importance to the Gulf of Mexico. Prerequisites: Oceanography 
620, undergraduate major in biology, or approval of instructor. 
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630. Geological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Topography and characteristic features of the ocean bottom; marine 
shorelines and processes operating in the coastal zone; nature of marine 
sediments; marine transportation and deposition of sedimentary materials; 
erosion of beaches. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


631. Geological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Topography, stratigraphy, paleontology, and environments of the Gulf; 
littoral region and adjacent plains; forces acting on shorelines and bottoms; 
depositional surfaces, equilibria, equilibrium structures; tectonics; pleistocene 
history of region. Field trips. Prerequisites: Oceanography 630; under- 
graduate major in geology. 


640. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The chemical composition and properties of sea water; the definition 
and calculation of salinity; the pH, excess base, and carbon dioxide system 
in the sea; nutrients, their cycles and their distribution; oxygen and other 
dissolved gases; chemistry of sedimentation; composition of organisms and 
organic constituents of sea water; marine corrosion; extraction of raw ma- 
terials from the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


641. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Detailed study of selected topics in chemical oceanography which pertain 
to the Gulf of Mexico; industrial utilization of sea water and chemical products 
obtained from marine plants and animals; water freshening; industrial corro- 
sion problems; chemical aspects of photosynthesis and fertility of the sea; 
chemistry of estuarine waters. Prerequisites: Oceanography 640; undergrad- 
uate major in chemistry; approval of the instructor. 


642. Laboratory Techniques in Oceanography. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Detailed study will be made of methods of preparation and analysis of 
samples for biological, chemical, and geological investigations. The methods 
of analysis will concern oxygen, phosphate, silicate, nitrate, nitrite, salinity, 
carbon, sediment particle size, mineralogy, organic production, and others. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 608, 610, 620, 630, 640, or approval of the in- 
structor. 


643. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Geochemistry of the oceanic hydrosphere, biosphere, and lithosphere; how 
these are related to the atmosphere; study of the elements within them. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 630, 640, and 641 or graduate classification in 
geology. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A detailed critical study of the geochemistry of sedimentation, the geo- 
chemical evolution of the ocean, the biogeochemistry of calcium carbonate and 
reps geochemistry as related to the ocean. Prerequisite: Oceanography 
643. 


651. Meteorological Oceanography. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The use of the conservative characteristics of the sea in forecasting 
meteorological and oceanographic phenomena. Calculation of ocean waves 
and swell, transformation of waves in shallow water, preparation of wave 
refraction diagrams and statistical summaries, modification of air masses in 
contact with the ocean, forecasting of fog and squalls, effect of the oceans upon 
climate of the world, meteorological tides. Prerequisite: Oceanography 610. 


652. Ocean Boundary Layer Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Theory of radiative exchange of energy at the sea surface; theory of 
turbulent flow over hydrodynamically rough and smooth surfaces with appli- 
cation to the evaluation of the fluid frictional stresses at the boundaries of 
the sea, the evaluation of wind stress, evaporation, etc.; the micro-structure 
of temperature and salinity near the ocean surface; evaluation of turbulent 
exchange coefficients. Prerequisite: Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in oceanography to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. An example of the solu- 
tion of a special problem in oceanography would be the work done in anal- 
yzing a special set of data collected on a cruise at sea. The course may also 
consist of a special series of problem discussions not given periodically, such 
as those offered by visiting scientists. Prerequisites: Oceanography 610, 
630, 640. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


Department of Petroleum Engineering 


Professor R. L. Whiting, 
Professors J. W. Amyx, R. B. Bossler, J. C. Calhoun, Jr., H. T. Kennedy; 
Associate Professors D. M. Bass, Jr., J. R. Pedigo, R. E. Wainerdi 


300. Petroleum Engineering Field Problems. (1-6). Credit 3. S 


A field study of the problems encountered in oil and gas fields. Course 
consists primarily of visits to oil and gas fields. The requirements of this 
course will not permit a student to take any other course at the same time. 
Prerequisite: Completion of junior petroleum engineering courses. 


NOTE: This course may be taken in place of field work as required of 
all graduates in petroleum engineering. Field work for this course required 
before registration in any of the senior or fifth year petroleum engineering 
courses. 


305. Petroleum Development. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Principles of oil field development, rotary and cable tool drilling methods, 
drilling fluids, oil field hydrology. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 207; Mathe- 
matics 807; Physics 219. 


306. Reservoir Rock Properties. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A systematic study of the physical properties of petroleum reservoir 
rocks with particular emphasis on porosity, permeability, relative permeabil- 
ity, capillary characteristics, homogeneous and heterogeneous rock systems. 
Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 307. 


307. Petroleum Development Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Properties of petroleum; operation of rotary drilling rig; well surveying 
practices; tests on drilling fluids and cements. Prerequisite: Petroleum 
Engineering 305 or registration therein. 


308. Rock and Fluid Properties Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Core analysis, capillary pressure and relative permeability tests, fluid 
displacement tests; differential and flash vaporization tests of gas saturated 
crude oil at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisites: Petroleum 
Engineering 306, 310, or registration therein. 


310. Reservoir Fluids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Thermodynamic behavior of natural occurring hydrocarbon mixtures. 
Evaluation and correlation of physical properties of petroleum reservoir fluids, 
laboratory and empirical methods. Prerequisites: Chemistry 323; Petroleum 
Engineering 305, 307. 
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312. Well Logging. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A preliminary study of logging methods with particular attention to 
electric logging and radioactive logging as they would be applied in the 
petroleum industry. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


402. Petroleum Property Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II ft 


Factors which influence the value of oil and gas properties; preparation 
of valuation reports, cost data, operating organization, regulation of petroleum 
production. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 409, 4138, 428. 


405. Drilling and Production Design. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


A study of the selection of drilling and production equipment used in oil 
field practice. Design of drilling and production systems. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 305; Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 808, 310, 312. 


409. Subsurface Engineering. (1-3). Credit 2. I a 


Well logging, contour maps, isopachous maps, and the determination of 
the size, shape, and volume content of petroleum reservoirs. Prerequisites: 
Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


413. Petroleum Measurement and Transportation. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


Theory and methods of gas and liquid measurements and transportation 
including mixed streams, horizontal and vertical flow, etc. Prerequisites: 
Mechanical Engineering 346; Petroeum Engineering 310. 


414, Petroleum Production Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II T 


Gas lift, surface separation and treatment of oil field fluids. The meas- 
urement, sampling and testing of crude oil, tank strapping and preparation of 
tank tables, oil storage, the prevention of loss by evaporation, fire and light- 
ning protection. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 405, 418. 


415. Measurements Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I T 


Methods of metering petroleum and natural gas. Study of flow of liquid 
gas and mixtures of gas and liquid. Advanced study of properties of petroleum 
at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 
413 or registration therein. 


416. Oil Measurements and Transportation Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. 
II 


Gauging practices, treating of oil-water emulsion, heat and sulphur con- 
tent of petroleum and its products, determination of viscosity, gravity water 
content, carbon residue, and the coefficient of expansion of petroleum. De- 
termination of vapor pressure of natural gasoline. Distillation of crude oil 
and gasoline. Methods of metering petroleum. Water analysis. Prereq- 
uisite: Petroleum Engineering 414 or registration therein. 


419. Drilling Fluids. (0-3). Credit 1. II T 


A laboratory course in which field technique and control of mud fluids to 
facilitate drilling are taught. Prerequisites: Senior classification in petro- 
leum engineering; approval of the Head of the Department. 


428. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. I T 


Material balance methods, including identification of type of reservoir 
mechanism, future production under primary recovery and gas injection; 
water influx calculations. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 306, 308, 310. 
429. Reservoir Mechanics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I T 

A laboratory course to supplement the theory of Petroleum Engineering 
428. Advanced core analysis; fundamental tests of PVT properties of petro- 
leum at reservoir conditions. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 
307, 308, 310. 

438. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II T 

Continuation of Petroleum Engineering 428. Displacement of oil by 
extraneous fluids, evaluation of performance of combination drive reservoirs, 
sweep efficiency. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 428. 
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481. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I t 


The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


482. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II t 


The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 806, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Drilling and Completing Wells. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. S 


An advanced study of the problems encountered in the drilling and com- 
pleting of oil and gas wells. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


603, 604. Advanced Reservoir Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. 
I, II 
An advanced course in petroleum production practices, with special refer- 
ence to the fundamental principles of flow of reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


605. Phase Behavior of Petroleum Reservoir Fluids. Credit 2 to 4 each 
semester. I 


A study of the pressure, volume, temperature, composition relationships 
of petroleum reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 

607. Recovery Methods. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. II 


A study of methods of increasing recovery of petroleum from petroleum 
reservoirs. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


608. Well Logging Methods. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


An advanced study of well logging methods for determining the nature 
and fluid content of formations penetrated by the drill. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A study and presentation of papers on recent developments in reservoir 
mechanics. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete limited 
investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not 
covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Advanced work on some special problem within the field of petroleum 
engineering. A thesis course. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


Department of Physics 


Professor J. G. Potter’, 

Professors J. B. Coon, Melvin Eisner, E. G. Smith, E. E. Vezey*, D. F. Weekes; 
Associate Professors P. W. Barker, C. H. Bernard, B. B. Boriskie, J. S. Ham; 
Assistant Professors C. M. Loyd, R. W. Mitchell, R. K. Russell, F. C. 
Whitmore; Instructors R. E. Budwine, W. G. Cantrell, J. P. Decker, 

G. S. Harmon, A. E. Hoffman, C. E. Jones, N. R. Rao, R. E. Smith 


Students who present for transfer courses in college physics of less credit 
value than the required courses in this college may validate their transfer 
work and receive credit in physics by examination if they wish to do so. 

Normally, however, students transferring with from 8 to 10 hours of 
physics into curricula requiring 12 hours should register for Physics 220. 


*On leave of absence. 
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201. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An elementary course with material selected especially with reference to 
the needs of premedical and predental students and students of architecture 
and education. Fundamentals of classical mechanics, heat, and sound. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 201. Fundamentals of classical electricity and 
light and introduction to contemporary physics. Prerequisite: Physics 201. 


211. A Brief Survey of Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A course designed to acquaint students with a field of knowledge and 
contemporary activity of importance in modern thinking. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 101 or 110. 


213. Physics for Students of Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A brief course emphasizing fundamentals of special importance to stu- 
dents of agriculture in the fields of mechanics, heat, light, and electricity. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 


215. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course for pre-veterinary medicine students restricted to those topics 
in physics of importance to all students of veterinary medicine. The material 
of the first semester is in the fields of mechanics, heat, and sound. Labora- 
tory exercises emphasize measurements, concepts, and the experimental basis 
of physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 101, 103. 


216. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 215. The material of the second semester is 
in the fields of light, magnetism and electricity, and atomic, molecular, and 
nuclear phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 215. 


218. Mechanics and Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II,S 


A comprehensive course for students of engineering and the physical 
sciences, providing the background for many of the engineering courses as 
well as for other physics courses. Cultivation of the capacity to utilize the 
fundamental concepts in the solution of problems is emphasized. Mechanics, 
heat. Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or 209 or registration therein. 


219. Sound, Light, Electricity. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, 8 


A continuation of Physics 218. Sound, light, electricity. Prerequisite: 
Physics 218. 


220. Modern Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, I, S 


A continuation of Physics 218 and 219. Atomic physics, nuclear physics, 
and solid state physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219. 


301. Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


Heat transfer, specific heats, development of thermodynamic concepts in- 
troducing statistical mechanics and kinetic theory, phase and change of state, 
and radiation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 220. 


302. Mechanical Properties of Matter. (2-3). Credit 3. II 1} 


Rotational inertia, simple harmonic motion of translation and rotation, 
Kater’s pendulum, gravitational fields and potential theory, gyroscopic mo- 
tion, elasticity of beams, torsion, theory of elasticity, elasticity of fluids, sur- 
face tension and its application to the optimum shape for pressure vessels, 
diffusion, units and dimensions. Special attention is given to the setting up 
of equations representing physical facts, the interpretation of their solutions, 
and the determination of the limitations imposed by each approximation and 
assumption. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308 or registration therein; Physics 
220. 
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310. Applications of Modern Physics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A comparatively nen-technical survey of modern applications of atomic 
and nuclear phenomena of interest to students of geology, biochemistry, gen- | 
etics, biology, engineering, and especially premedical and predental students. 
Electrons, ions, isotopes, spectra, x-rays, atomic structure, radioactivity, 
atomic particles, nuclear accelerators, induced radioactivity, radioactive tracers, 
nuclear reactors, and atomic energy. Some demonstration laboratory work 
will accompany certain phases of the course. Prerequisites: Chemistry 101; 
Physics 202, 216, or 219. 


311. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I ft 


An introduction to the particles of modern physics, quantum theory, rela- 
tivity, atomic structure, spectra, the periodic table, photoelectricity, therm- 
ionic emission, electrical phenomena in gases, x-rays, natural and induced 
radioactivity, nuclear structure and phenomena, the various means of trans- 
mutation, accelerating equipment, radiation measurements, pair and meson 
production, cosmic ray phenomena, nuclear forces, nuclear fission, nuclear 
reactor operation, isotope tracer techniques, and atomic energy. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 210; Physics 220. 


312. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (2-6). Credit 2.* II + 


An extension of Physics 311 to more specialized phases of molecular, 
atomic, and nuclear phenomena, in so far-as they may be treated without 
special mathematical methods and quantum mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 


811. 


314. Survey of Astronomy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the solar system, meteors, asteroids, comets, stars, clusters, 
nebulae, Kepler’s laws, laws of gravitation, astronomical instruments. Occa- 
sional evening meetings will be held for observation. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 101, 108. 


317. Celestial Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I tT 


A mathematical formulation of the principles of celestial mechanics, 
central forces, potentials and attractions of bodies, the problem of two bodies, 
the problem of three bodies, the problem of n bodies. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 210; Physics 201 or 218. 


322. Intermediate College Physics. (4-6). Credit 6. S 


A course for high school and junior high school science teachers and 
elementary science supervisors designed to fortify their preparation to a level 
where they can pursue upper division specialized physics courses. A review 
of classical physics and a brief introduction to modern physics. Prerequisite: 
At least six hours of credit in college physics. 


323. Topics in Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Topics will be treated which high school and junior high school science 
teachers and elementary science supervisors will be able to pursue in the 
instruction in their schools. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 322. 


401. Optics. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 


A systematic treatment of physical and geometrical optics, applications 
to optical instruments. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 220. 


405. Physical Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I i" 

A comprehensive formulation of the principles of mechanics, employing 
the calculus and vectorial methods. Orbital motion, Coriolis acceleration, 
motion of rigid bodies, vibrations. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or regis- 
tration therein; Physics 302 or the equivalent. 


*Becomes (2-3), credit 3, effective February 1, 1962. 
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411. Experimental Modern Physics. (0-6). Credit 2. II r, 

Selected practical topics of atomic and nuclear physics are pursued to the 
point where measurements and investigations are conducted in the laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Physics 311. 


413. Electricity and Magnetism. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II t 

DC and AC circuit theory, thermal and chemical electromotive forces, 
electrical instruments, electron emission. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Physics 219. 


414. Electricity and Magnetism. (1-3). Credit 2. II f 

Non-linear circuits, functions of tubes in electrical circuits, electronic 
circuits and circuit elements for physical measurements. Prerequisite: Physics 
413 or approval of the instructor. 


416. Electromagnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 

Electric and magnetic field theory with emphasis on vector analysis and 
culminating in an introduction to electromagnetic radiation; properties of 
dielectrics and magnetic materials. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or 601; 
Physics 413 or approval of the instructor. 


418. Theoretical Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


An introduction to theoretical physics with emphasis on fundamental con- 
cepts and general principles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 219. 


420. Introduction to Astrophysics. (3-0). Credit 3. II rT 

An introduction to the theory and application of astrophysics. The phys- 
ics of the sun’s core, the internal structure of stars, spectroscopic and dynamic 
aspects of stellar atmospheres, radiation from the sun and stars, interstellar 
matter, the origin and evolution of planetary atmospheres. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 307 or registration therein; Physics 220, 314. 


421. Celestial Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 7 

A continuation of Physics 317. The laws of binary star systems, the 
determination of orbits, perturbations of the moon, general perturbations, 
the problem of satellites. Prerequisite: Physics 317. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Physics for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


This course taught by members of the Physics faculty will aim to develop 
convictions concerning the fundamental principles of classical and modern 
physics which should be taught in a course in high school physics and to 
develop techniques and methods of preparing and conducting demonstrations 
and laboratory exercises. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval 
of the Heads of the Education and Physics Departments. 


601. Analytical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies, gyrodynamics, potential theory, 
Hamilton’s principle, principle of least action, Lagrange’s equations, and the 
Hamilton-Jacobi equation, with applications. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 
or 601; Physics 405. 


602. Fluid Mechanics and Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Mechanics of continuous media. Foundations of elasticity with applica- 
tion to theory of beams, plates, and shells. Hydrodynamics of viscous and 
nonviscous fluids. Supersonic flow and shock wave propagation. Boundary 
layer theory. Lubrication theory. Prerequisite: Physics 601 or the equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Electromagnetic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 

Theory of electromagnetism; static and time-varying fields; progagation, 
reflection, and refraction of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601 or the equivalent; Physics 416 or the equivalent. 
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605. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


The fundamentals of classical thermodynamics, including the first and 
second laws, thermodynamic potentials, conditions for equilibrium, properties 
of gases; thermodynamics of electromagnetic systems, and a brief treatment 
of kinetic theory including Maxwell’s velocity distribution law, viscosity, and 
diffusion. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 301 or the equivalent. 


607. Statistical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamentals of classical and quantum statistical methods and their 
application to physical systems. The statistical basis of entropy; the specific 
heats of gases and crystals; electronic phenomena in metals; super-fluidity; 
black-body radiation; and other applications to atomic and nuclear physics. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


611. Advanced Optics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


The electromagnetic theory of optical phenomena in discontinuous, iso- 
tropic, and anisotropic media. Prerequisite: Physics 603. (Offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Atomic Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the atom and atomic spectra from the quantum mechanical 
viewpoint including the hydrogen atom, perturbation method, complex atoms, 
transition probabilities, angular momentum operators, multiplet structure of 
energy levels, fine structure and electron spin. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308 or the equivalent; Physics 311. 


614. Molecular Structure. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The quantum mechanical theory of valence; the hydrogen molecule ion, 
molecular orbitals for diatomic molecules; the hydrogen molecule; coulombic 
and exchange integrals; Pauli exclusion principle and the covalent bond; 
hybrid atomic orbitals; general molecular orbital method. Prerequisite: Phys- 
ics 612. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Physics of the Solid State. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the electrical, magnetic, thermal, and mechanical properties 
of crystalline solids. Lattice energy of ionic crystals, lattice vibrations, di- 
electric phenomena, luminescence and phosphorescence, electron theory of 
metals, band theory, semi-conductors, low temperature behavior of solids. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


618. Nuclear Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of quantum mechanics to nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Physics 628, 625, or the equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


623. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Foundations of quantum mechanics; theories of Heisenberg and De Broglie 
with applications especially to nuclear physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
602 or the equivalent; Physics 601, 612, 625. 


624. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A continuation of Physics 628. A postulational development of the foun- 
dations of quantum mechanics; classical foundations, Hamiltonian formalism, 
canonical transformations, representation and expansion theory, relativistic- 
quantum mechanics, quantum electrodynamics, quantum field theory, funda- 
mental particles, meson field theories, and high energy phenomena. Prereq- 
uisite: Physics 623. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


625. Nuclear Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. II,S 


Properties of fundamental particles; theory of simple nuclear models; 
scattering, spins, magnetic moments and cross sections; alpha, beta, and gam- 
ma decay; detection, measurement, and production of nuclear particles; nu- 
clear spectroscopy; interactions of nuclear radiations with matter; nuclear 
reactions; high energy nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 
601; Physics 312 or the equivalent. 
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627. Relativity. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Special relativity and its application to covariant formulation of mechan- 
ics and electrodynamics. Theory of general relativity including development 
of necessary tensor calculus and non-Euclidean geometry. Predictions of gen- 
eral relativity and experimental tests of theory; cosmological problems and 
unified field theories. Prerequisites: Physics 601, 6038. (Offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


631. Quantum Theory of Solids. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Development of solid state theory from the basic theory of quantum me- 
chanics. Theory of perfect and imperfect crystal lattices. Interaction of 
electromagnetic radiation with non-conducting crystals. Electrons in perfect 
crystal lattices. Theory of metallic cohesion. Transport phenomena. Elec- 
tric and magnetic properties of solids. Semiconductors, superconductors, 
superfluids. Prerequisite: Physics 617. 


633. Experimental Physics. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II,S 

Experiments in atomic, nuclear, and solid state physics, designed to com- 
plement theory courses in these fields and to prepare the student for experi- 
mental research in physics. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


661. Radiological Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Interaction of radiation with matter, health physics and radiation protec- 
tion, reactor sources of radiation, shield design. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308; Nuclear Engineering 401 or Physics 312. 


663. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Mathematical theory of the diffusion and slowing down of neutrons in the 
homogeneous nuclear reactor without reflector and with reflector. Prereq- 
uisites: Mathematics 308, 601 or registration therein; Physics 312. 


664. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 663. The steady state and transient behavior 
of the heterogeneous reactor. Theory of reactor control. Special mathemat- 
ical methods in reactor analysis. Extensive problem work to illustrate the 
applications of the theory. Prerequisites: Mathematics 602 or registration 
therein; Physics 6638. 


665. Theory of Accelerators. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Description and classification of accelerators. Cockcraft-Walton accel- 
erators, electrostatic generators; linear accelerators; theory of magnetic fo- 
cusing; cyclotron; theory of electrostatic focusing; stability conditions, beta- 
tron; synchrocyclotron; synchrotron; low energy pulse devices; energy meas- 
urement and control; instrumentation and technique; reactions; radiological 
safety. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 312. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Individual problems not related to thesis. 

691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology 


Professor W. C. Hall, 
Professors H. E. Joham, D. W. Rosberg, G. M. Watkins; Associate Professors 
L. S. Bird, W. W. Heck, W. H. Thames, Jr.; Assistant Professors L. J. 
Ashworth, Jr., M. C. Futrell, S. P. Johnson*, C. S. Miller 


301. Plant Pathology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the fundamental principles of plant pathology, in- 
cluding diagnosis, cause, and control of plant diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 
101, 206. 


*On leave of absence. 
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302. Plant Disease Diagnosis. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A practice course designed to give the student experience in diagnosing 
plant disease problems. All categories of plant diseases will be studied. Pre- 
requisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or approval of the instructor. 


313. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A general course dealing with the principal life processes of the higher 
plants, with particular emphasis on the influence of environmental factors on 
the processes and development of crop plants. Prerequisites: Biology 101; 
Chemistry 102. 


314. Principles of Plant Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


A more advanced and detailed study of the physiology of green plants 
than Plant Physiology and Pathology 313, with emphasis on nitrogen metab- 
olism, respiration, mineral nutrition, photosynthesis, and growth. Prereq- 
uisites: Chemistry 231; Physics 218; Plant Physiology and Pathology 3138. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Plant Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Photosynthesis and respiration are discussed in detail, including the 
history and recent developments in these fields. Prerequisite: Plant Phys- 
iology and Pathology 314, or Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 and approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A general course in the physiological activities of fungi, including growth 
and development, mineral nutrition, carbon and vitamin nutrition, the chem- 
istry of metabolic products, fungicides, and the physiology of parasitism and 
resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314. (Offered 
in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Quantitative Plant Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods employed in the various types of physiological investigations and 
the interpretation of results obtained by them. Prerequisite: Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 314. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


611. Plant Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course deals with the inorganic nutrition of plants. It includes 
solute absorption, accumulation and translocation; growth of plants in artifi- 
cial media; physiological roles of various elements in the plant, and biochem- 
ical problems associated with salt absorption. Prerequisite: Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


612. Phytohormones and Plant Growth Regulators. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course includes material on the classification, properties, and action 
of naturally occurring plant hormones as well as a discussion of the synthetic 
growth regulators. Material is included on practical application and uses 
of phytohormones and growth regulators. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


613. Plant Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A course dealing with the growth, differentiation, and development of 
higher plants. A comprehensive study of vernalization and photoperiodism 
is included as well as a discussion of the influences of water relations, mineral 
nutrition, and hormones on the developmental cycle. Consideration is also 
given to differentiation within the plant as related to such qualities as winter 
hardiness and drought resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 
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616. Methods in Plant Pathology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A presentation of the methods by which plant diseases are identified and 
investigated. Emphasis is placed on preparation for research work in plant 
pathology. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Parasitism in Plant Disease. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A critical presentation of the literature on the invasion of plant tissues 
by parasitic bacteria, fungi, and nematodes. Mechanisms of host defense are 
examined. Processes are illustrated in the laboratory through the study of 
histological preparations and by experimentation. Prerequisite: Plant Phys- 
iology and Pathology 301. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A detailed study of bacterial diseases of fruit and vegetable crops, field 
crops and ornamental plants, with special emphasis upon the nature of the 
disease, dissemination of the pathogen and methods of control. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Lecture presentation and discussion of the nature and properties of plant 
viruses. Methods of virus transmission, host plant reactions to viruses, 
serological reactions, and methods of purification of viruses for examination 
under the electron microscope, and the study of economically important plant 
virus diseases and their control. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


621. Plant Parasitic Nematodes. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The morphology, identification, and biology of plant parasitic nematodes; 
the damage they cause; methods of control. Non-plant-pathogenic nematodes 
commonly found in the soil will be studied also. . Prerequisite: Approval of 
the instructor. 


622. Plant Nematology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Advanced study of the principal groups of plant parasitic nematodes, with 
emphasis on methods used in research. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 621. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


623. Diseases of Field Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An intensive study of both the fundamental and the practical aspects of 
the more important and representative diseases of field crops. The plant 
disease problems peculiar to extensive cultivation methods will be stressed. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 


624. Diseases of Fruits, Vegetables, and Ornamentals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Identification and control of the important diseases of fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental crops in Texas. Consideration will also be given to diseases of 
major berry crops and pecans. Various diseases and types of decay affecting 
products in shipment and storage will be studied. Each student will be re- 
quired to carry out an inoculation-isolation exercise employing a bacterial or 
fungus pathogen. A virus inoculation exercise will be done by students working 
in pairs. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. (Offered in 
1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Reports and discussions of topics of current interest in plant physiology 
and plant pathology, including reviews of literature on selected subjects. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314 or the equivalent (for 
physiology), 301 or the equivalent (for pathology). 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Original investigation in support of thesis or dissertation. 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). 
Credit.3: 1 


See Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition for a full description of 
this course. 


Department of Poultry Science 


Professor J. H. Quisenberry, 
Professors J. R. Couch, W. F. Krueger, E. D. Parnell; Associate Professor 
T. M. Ferguson; Assistant Professors R. L. Atkinson, R. E. 
Davies, R. C. Fanguy, F. A. Gardner, C. B. Ryan 


201. Poultry Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


The breeds and types of poultry, culling poultry for egg production, 
incubation, brooding and feeding for growth and egg production, winter and 
summer management, housing and hygiene, preparing poultry for market, 
methods of marketing, practical application of these subjects to farm condi- 
tions. The practice consists of the identification of breeds and varieties, 
judging poultry for egg production, plans for poultry farms and poultry 
houses, identification of feeds, and formulation of poultry rations. 


303. Turkey Production. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Varieties of turkeys; breeding practices with turkeys; management and 
feeding of turkeys; incubation practices with turkeys; management of poults 
from hatching to market; special turkey marketing practices; sanitation and 
disease prevention with turkeys. 


308. Hatchery Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Commercial hatching in America, early commercial hatcheries, expansion, 
types of hatchery enterprise, related activities, localization of hatchery busi- 
ness, how and where to start, hatchery building, inside arrangement, ventila- 
tion, heat and temperature control, hatchery equipment, types of incubators; 
hatchery flock improvement, study of the National Poultry and Turkey Im- 
provement Plans, sanitation, incubation practices, prices and hatchery costs. 
Trends in size of hatcheries and causes. Practice consists of culling and blood 
testing hatchery flocks, setting eggs in incubator, fumigating and disin- 
fecting incubator, candling hatching eggs, pedigreeing and judging baby 
chicks. 


309. Broiler Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of modern commercial broiler production including type of birds 
required for successful broiler operation; the importance of such factors as 
color of plumage, body conformation, rate of growth, feathering, livability, 
uniformity and feed efficiency; housing and equipment requirements for 
brooding, advantages of different brooding and management systems; disease 
hazards; a study of cost factors such as feed, chick, labor, medication, and 
overhead; methods of marketing broilers; methods of financing broiler opera- 
tions; integration in the broiler industry. Practice involves the design, setting 
up and conducting broiler tests for evaluation of modern strains, feeds, and 
management practices. At the end of the tests the birds will be graded, 
dressed, and production costs calculated. 
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401. Management and Selection. (1-2). Credit 2. II T 


How to select breeding males and females; culling the farm flock; plan- 
ning a poultry program for a community with emphasis on good management 
and soundness of health; how to plan and manage county poultry shows. A 
thorough study of the National Poultry Improvement Plans, with enough 
practice work in selecting and testing to qualify students for official Plan 
participation. 


403. Judging. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The judging of standard breeds and varieties; special instructions for 
judges; methods of fitting and showing birds; types of shows and show man- 
agement; a study of standard disqualifications and their application to various 
selection standards; grading of live and dressed market poultry, and of 
market eggs. Practice work consists of judging classes for production and 
for market quality. Several small poultry shows will be judged, and visits 
made to egg and poultry processing plants and farms of poultry breeders. 


407. Technology and Marketing of Poultry and Poultry Products. (2-2). 
Credit 3. I 


A study of the U.S.D.A. grades of eggs, and of live and dressed poultry; 
preparing poultry for market—killing, dressing, chilling, and packaging; 
candling, grading, and packing shell eggs; drying and freezing eggs; storage 
problems and techniques with special emphasis on maintenance of quality 
during storage; planning poultry and egg plant layouts with special emphasis 
on meeting U.S.D.A. requirements for sanitation; a study of commercial egg 
and poultry plants and their operation; newer developments in packaging and 
merchandising poultry and eggs; effects of feed upon quality and quality 
retention; a careful study of regulations governing the grading and inspec- 
tion of poultry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, with special emphasis 
on inspection for wholesomeness. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 201. 


411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I t 


The history of poultry nutrition, a short study of the chemical composi- 
tion of carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins, and mineral mixtures as found 
in poultry feeds. Composition, functions, sources, and care of vitamins com- 
monly required for efficient poultry feeding. A study of the nutritive value 
of the different grains, roughages, mill feeds. and protein concentrates used 
in poultry nutrition. Practice work in the analysis of feedstuffs, the formula- 
tion of poultry rations, and diagnosis of lack of essentials in poultry rations. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 228, 2381. 


414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I rf 


The basic principles of poultry breeding. The inheritance of characters 
of economic importance. The records essential for a sound breeding program; 
the selection of breeders on the basis of records and standard bred charac- 
teristics. Practice includes taking records on the breeding birds, interpreting 
the records, and the techniques involved in pedigree breeding. Prerequisite: 
Genetics 301. 


481. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Extensive review of the literature on poultry problems. The student will 
be required to prepare and present to the class comprehensive reviews of the 
literature on various phases of poultry science. Each student will be assigned 
a certain number of technical journals for current reporting to the seminar 
group. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


482. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Continuation of Poultry Science 481. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed study of a selected problem not covered by other courses in the 
Department of Poultry Science. The content of the course would be adapted 
to the interest and needs of the students. Prerequisite: Approval of Head 
of Department. ; 
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FOR GRADUATES 


603. Principles and Practices of Incubation. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the developmental stages of the chick during incubation. Cor- 
relation of development with genetic and environmental factors. Study of 
the fundamental principles underlying successful artificial incubation of eggs. 
Relation of egg characters to hatchability. Effects of pre-incubation treat- 
ment on hatchability of chicken and turkey eggs. Control of disease during 
the incubation process. Relation of maternal diet to embryonic development 
and hatchability of the chick. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 308 or equiva- 
lent. 


604. Principles of Brooding and Rearing. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of principles involved in brooding poultry. Relative cost and 
efficiency of different brooding and rearing methods. Relation of brooding 
practice to growth, livability, and subsequent adult performance. Such fac- 
tors as diet, levels of protein, minerals, vitamins, medicants and growth stim- 
ulants are analyzed in relation to growth, livability, malformations, and feed 
efficiency. Physiological factors such as temperature control mechanisms 
and hormones are covered. Research methodology and thorough literature 
review are stressed. Prerequisites: Poultry Science 201 and 303 or equivalent. 


609. Avian Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 
A study of basic physiological principles pertaining specifically to the 
avian species. The chicken will be used as the laboratory animal. The vas- 
cular, digestive, neural, respiratory and reproductive systems will be stressed. 
Prerequisites: Biology 488; approval of instructor. 


611. Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of egg quality and of egg quality maintenance. Effects of stor- 
age on egg and meat quality. The latest methods of processing eggs and 
poultry; feeding of market birds to improve grade; costs of production for 
various areas, and for various sized flocks and methods of management; plan- 
ning optimum sized units for economical production. Prerequisites: Agricul- 
tural Economics 314 or equivalent; Poultry Science 407 or the equivalent. 


612. Laboratory Problems in Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. 
(0-3). Credit 1. II 

A survey of improved methods of processing poultry and eggs. Certain 
selected modern processing plants will be visited and a study made of oper- 
ating methods. Students may assist with experimental work in progress on 
poultry and egg processing and storage. Laboratory comparisons of various 
methods of fattening and their effects on market and storage quality of fowl. 
Effects of temperature and methods of dressing on market and storage qual- 
ity. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 611 or registration therein. 


613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


An advanced and specialized study of poultry breeding and genetics 
covering such areas as causation, interrelations among traits, effective size 
of populations, methods of measuring genetic improvement, the heterosis 
concept, measures of general and specific combinability, and genetic homeo- 
stasis. Efficiency of various systems of breeding poultry will be analyzed. 
Scientific journals and technical literature will be reviewed. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301 and Poultry Science 414 or the equivalent. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Intensive review and reporting of literature on poultry feeding, breeding, 
incubation, marketing, and management problems. Development of familiar- 
ity not only with literature but with organizations, agencies, and personnel 
working with poultry problems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. May 
be repeated as many semesters as desired but maximum of two credits allowed 
toward Master’s degree. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II,'S 


An intensive study of newer principles and methods in the various spe- 
cialized fields of poultry science—breeding, nutrition, market technology. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Intensive study of research methods and techniques in poultry breeding, 
nutrition, physiology, physical aspects of marketing, or poultry products 
technology. Students will be required to carry out some experimental pro- 
jects in one of these fields. Reviews of specific literature, collection, analysis, 
rae presentation of experimental data will be stressed. Designed for thesis 
credit. 


Department of Range and Forestry 


Professor R. A. Darrow, 
Professor O. E. Sperry; Associate Professors F. W. Gould, R. R. Rhodes; 
Assistant Professors D. L. Huss, W. G. McCulley, W. J. Waldrip 


102. Introduction to Range and Forestry. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A brief survey of the fields of forestry and range management including 
the history, resources, policies, organization, industries, employment, educa- 
tion and research pertaining to the respective professions. One field trip into 
the forest is required. 


202. Range Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Native forage plants of the ranges of the United States. Determination, 
distribution, ecology, and economic value, especially in Texas are considered. 
Poisonous plants and range practices to avoid livestock losses are included. 
Prerequisite: Biology 102 or the equivalent. 


203. Dendrology. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees and shrubs of the coniferous group 
(Gymnosperms). Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


204. Dendrology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees of the hardwood group (Angiosperms); 
as well as the shrubs and other woody plants associated with woodlands and 
commercial forests. Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


301. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


An analysis of habitat factors as they influence plant growth. Attention 
is given plant succession, competition and distribution of plants in relation 
to the environment. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


303. Agrostology. (2-3). Credit 3. I ft 


A fundamental study of grasses, especially those of economic importance 
in Texas. A study of the characteristics of the various genera and species of 
grasses, their identification, distribution, propagation, improvement, and man- 
agement with particular reference to their use and value in Texas ranges and 
pastures. Prerequisite: Biology 102 or equivalent. 


304. Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I tT 


A technical course dealing with problems met in managing native range 
lands, including a study of grazing regions, and the problems of each; revege- 
tation of range lands; maintenance of production; utilization of range forage; 
and range livestock management as it affects vegetation. Field trips. Pre- 
requisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303. 
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308. Farm Forestry. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Management of farm woodlands and woodlots for the production of fuel, 
posts, and merchantable products; seasoning, preservation, and use of wood 
products; windbreak and shelterbelt planting forestry in relation to grazing 
and economics of agriculture. Field trips. 


309. Silvics and Silviculture. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the factors of site, their influence on tree growth and recip- 
rocal effect on site; silvicultural cutting systems, cultural operations, and the 
silvicultural characteristics of the more important commercial species of the 
South and Southwest. Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 308. 


310. Forest Products and Utilization. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Utilization of the products of farm woodlots, woodlands, and commercial 
forests; the manufacture and utilization cf lumber, timber, and other wooden 
products, including mechanical properties, and lumber grades. Also the 
identification of certain woods important in agricultural and commercial en- 
terprises of the South and Southwest. Field trips. 


401. Range Improvement and Maintenance. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 

A general course for students not majoring in range management. Native 
forage and poisonous plants on the ranges of Texas. Evaluation and analysis 
of range lands, grazing systems, livestock handling, problems, physiology of 
plant responses to grazing and range management, range condition classifi- 
cation. Field trips. 


409. Advanced Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


A technical course dealing with the more advanced problems in managing 
native range lands. Special attention will be given to the study of the de- 
velopment of the range industry, cost of production, range land utilization, 
grazing systems, and condition classes. Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and 
Forestry 304. 


411. Field Range Management. Credit 2 or 3. S t 


A semi-technical summer field course in which emphasis is placed upon 
identification of important range plants; determination of vegetation types, 
subtypes, forage utilization values, range condition classes, mapping; brush 
eradication and control, and proper distribution of livestock. A summer field 
course primarily for county agricultural agents and vocational agricultural 
teachers, others by approval of instructor. 


412. Range Management Practices. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Livestock management as related to utilization of range lands; range and 
ranch management planning; evaluation and survey of forage resource; 
economic principles associated with range livestock management. Prereq- 
uisite: Range and Forestry 304 or 401. 


485. Range Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S T 


Individual study and research upon a selected range problem approved by 
instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Range Research Methods. Credit 2. I 

A. study of research methods in range management and related subjects. 
A review of scientific investigation in the field and analysis of results. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate majors in range and forestry. 


606. Range Economics. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Range management practices, land utilization, and ranch operation as 
they affect economics of livestock industry and the nation. Prerequisite: 
Graduate majors and minors in range and forestry. 
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607. Vegetation Influences. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Interrelationships between ecological factors and vegetation, influence of 
forest and range vegetation on watershed management and soil conservation. 
Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


609. Plant and Range Ecology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A detailed study of plant communities, successions, and the effect of var- 
ious degrees of utilization in vegetation types and edaphic factors. Prereq- 
uisite: Range and Forestry 301 or equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


610. Range Grasses and Grasslands. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A study of range grasses as applied to utilization and sustained produc- 
tion. The ecological characteristics and geographical features of the native 
grasslands. Ecological principles as applied to range problems. Individual 
problems to be assigned. Prerequisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


611. Control of Noxious Range Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An advanced study of native and naturalized noxious and poisonous plants 
on Texas ranges that are detrimental to good management practices. Their 
distribution, reproduction, dissemination, and methods and practices of control 
will be stressed in relation to conservation and economic importance. Field 
trips to be arranged. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Range Management Practices, Policies, and Administration. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


Advanced studies dealing with technical range management problems, 
social and economic background of legislation, and policies developed in the 
acquisition and administration of national, state, and private range properties. 
Field trips to be arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 409 or equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

Current scientific work in range management and related subjects in 
American and foreign fields. Prerequisite: Majors and minors in range and 
forestry. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course designed for investigations not included in the student’s research 
for thesis or dissertation. Problems may be selected in applied ecology, range 
management, or forestry. Lectures, conferences, field work, reports. Prereq- 
uisite: Graduate majors or minors in range and forestry. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate major in 
range and forestry. 


Religious Education 
(See page 75) 


Department of Veterinary Anatomy 


Professor J. H. Milliff; 
Associate Professors L. W. Gibbs, A. G. Kemler 


301. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. I $ 


The osteology, dentition, and arthrology of the domestic animals and top- 
ographical dissection of the dog. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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302. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. II £ 


Topographical dissection of the cow and a comparative study of the horse, 
cat, and pig. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 301. 


303. Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. I £ 


A microscopic study of the basic tissues and of the organs, excluding 
the organs of reproduction. 


304. Embryology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 2 


A microscopic study of the repreductive organs of the domestic animals, 
and of serial sections of chick and pig embryos. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Anatomy 3801, 308. 


306. Neuroanatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. II e2 


Gross, developmental, and microscopic anatomy of the nervous system. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 303. 


501. Surgical Anatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. I T 


The anatomy of the areas of surgical and clinical importance in the do- 
mestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-9). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

The topographical dissection of domestic animals. Prerequisites: Vet- 
erinary Anatomy 301, 302. 
602. Veterinary Anatomy. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 

The microscopic structure of the anatomical systems of domestic animals. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 303. 
603. Neuroanatomy. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The study of the gross, developmental, and microscopic anatomy of the 
nervous systems of the domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 
306. 


604. History of Anatomy. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 

A discussion of the biographies and contributions to the field of anatomy 
of the most important anatomists from 500 B.C. to the present. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 
681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. S 


The review and discussion of current scientific work in anatomy and 
related subjects. Prerequisite: Graduate major or minor in veterinary 
anatomy. 

685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Problems in either gross or microscopic anatomy along lines to be chosen 
oy the individual. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 306; approval of the 
ead of the Department. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on a selected thesis problem in anatomy. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 


May be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY 859 


Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 


Professor M. R. Calliham, 

Professors W. C. Banks, R. J. Beamer, H. E. Redmond; Associate Professor 
J. C. Ramge; Assistant Professors J. H. Denton, E. W. Ellett, W. M. Romane; 
Instructors B. M. Cooley, G. M. Gowing, H. B. Naylor*, J. F. 

Neal; Lecturers I. B. Boughton, A. A. Price 


416. General Surgery. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Principles of unsoundnesses and horseshoeing. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Anatomy 302. 


511. Non-Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Lectures and demonstrations on physical diagnosis; diseases of the di- 
gestive, circulatory, respiratory, urinary organs; nervous system; and the 
skin of large animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or registration therein. 


512. Radiology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Fundamentals of veterinary radiography, fluoroscopy, x-ray, and radio- 
isotope therapy with interpretation of radiographs and fluoroscopic examina- 
tions and essential protection from radiation. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Microbiology 486; Veterinary Pathology 444. 


513. Non-Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Non-infectious and nutritional diseases, obstetrics, pediatrics, and geria- 
trics of small animals, fur-bearing animals, and laboratory animals. Prereq- 
uisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
529 or registration therein. 


514. Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoan diseases of small 
animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 518. 


515. General Surgery. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of dentistry, surgery, and anesthesia of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
416. 


516. Operative Surgery of Large Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Surgical diseases and special surgery of large animals. Surgical exer- 
cises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 
519. Clinics. (0-4). Credit 1. I 


Clinical orientation, restraint, administration of medicine, physical exam- 
ination, methods of collecting specimens for laboratory purposes. Prereq- 
uisites: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513 and 515 or registration therein. 


520. Clinical Seminar. (0-4). Credit 1. II 

Presentation and discussion of clinical cases. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 
521. Reproductive Diseases. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A consideration of prevention and treatment of diseases incident to or 
affecting breeding, conception, gestation, parturition, and postparturient con- 
valescence of common domestic animals; prevention and treatment of diseases 
of the newborn. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 526. 


524. Operative Surgery of Small Animals. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Surgical procedures in small animals, including orthopedics. Surgical 
exercises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


*On leave of absence. 
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526. Obstetrics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Castration and spaying of farm animals, physiology of parturition, me- 
chanics of obstetrical operations; theory and technique of artificial insemina- 
tion. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or registra- 
tion therein. 


561. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. I 7 


Instruction in routine laboratory procedures including hematology, urine 
analysis, radiography, and radiation therapy. Prerequisites: Veterinary Medi- 
cine and Surgery 520; Veterinary Microbiology 4386. 


562. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. 


563. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. I 


Under the supervision of an instructor, students are taken on calls to pri- 
vate farms or College herds for training and experience in the diagnosis and 
treatment of animal diseases under actual farm and ranch conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


564. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. 


565. Large Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 


Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. All 
species of large animals are utilized. Lectures on hospital management and 
large animal practice and promotion are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 520. 


566. Large Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. 
567. Small Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 


Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. De- 
tailed studies of hospital planning, practice management, and promotion and 
veterinary ethics are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery 520. 


568. Small Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. 
569. Veterinary Clinics. (0-6). Credit 2. S 

Veterinary clinics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Veterinary Surgery. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 


Special surgery of large or small animals. Prerequisite: Degree of Doc- 
tor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 


Original investigations of problems in the field of surgery, therapeutics, 
or radiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
appropriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis. 


VETERINARY MICROBIOLOGY 361 


Department of Veterinary Microbiology 


Professor L. C. Grumbles; 
Associate Professors A. I. Flowers, C. F. Hall; Assistant Professors P. F. 
Jungerman, R. W. Moore 


334. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Poultry sanitation and diseases. Prevention and control of environmental, 
nutritional, parasitic, and contagious diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 206; 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 323. 


435. Microbiology and Immunology. (3-4). Credit 4. I £ 


The principles of microbiology and immunology. Emphasis is placed on 
the general morphology, physiology, and immunologic reactions of micro- 
organisms important in veterinary medicine. Special attention is given to 
the biologics in the diagnosis and treatment of infectious diseases. Prereq- 
uisite: Second year classification in veterinary medicine. 


436. Pathogenic Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II a 


A study of the general staining procedures, cultural methods and media 
preparation for bacteria; and the morphology, cultural characteristics, and 
pathogenicity of microorganisms which produce diseases in domestic animals 
and man. Prerequisite: Veterinary Microbiology 435. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, I, S 


A directed, individual study of a selected problem in veterinary micro- 
biology approved by the instructor. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


595. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The pathology of diseases of poultry will be considered from clinical, 
pathological, microbiological, and parasitological standpoints. Prevention, 
control, and treatment will also be given consideration. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in veterinary medicine. 


596. Poultry Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Clinical laboratory diagnosis of poultry diseases. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Microbiology 595. 


FOR GRADUATES 
643. Veterinary Microbiology. (3-4). Credit 4. I, II 


A study of the pathogenic microorganisms; their cultural and biological 
characteristics and pathogenicity. 


646. Avian Virus Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il 


A study of the viral diseases of poultry including methods of isolation and 
identification of the causative agents. Practice consists of conducting post 
mortem examinations and special diagnostic procedures on birds received daily 
for necropsy. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
equivalent. 


647. Veterinary Virology. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


A detailed study of virus infections in animals, including types of infec- 
tions, mode of transmission, intracellular pathology, epidemiology, isolation 
and identification of the inciting agents. Practice includes tissue cultivation, 
animal inoculations, and diagnostic tests. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Veterinary Mycology. Credit 1 to 4. II, S 


A study of actinomycetes, yeasts, and molds that are pathogenic to man 
and animals; the morphology, cultural characteristics, pathogenicity and iden- 
tification. Practice consists of exercises in cultural methods, morphological 
characteristics, biochemical reactions and diagnosis. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


May be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in microbiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine. (May be taken for undergraduate credit with permission 
of the Head of the Department.) 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 8. I, II 


An original problem in veterinary microbiology. This research to be 
reported by a thesis as partial requirement for the Master of Science degree. 
Prerequisite: Admission to candidacy for Master of Science degree. 


Department of Veterinary Parasitology 


Professor R. D. Turk; 
Associate Professor R. R. Bell; Instructor T. J. Galvin 


483. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I £ 


Internal parasites of domestic animals. Symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, 
control, and eradication of parasitic diseases are emphasized. Practice con- 
sists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Fresh and 
preserved material obtained from the field, clinics, and necropsies are util- 
ized. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


484. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II ne 

Internal parasites of farm, pet, and fur-bearing animals. Attention is 
given to symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, control, and eradication of parasitic 
diseases. Practice consists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in para- 
sitology; the pathology of parasitism. Fresh and preserved material obtained 
from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utilized in the laboratory. Prereq- 
uisite: Veterinary Parasitology 488. 


487. Parasites of Farm Animals and Poultry. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S + 


A study of some of the more important internal and external parasites of 
domestic animals and poultry. The life cycles, pathogenicity, and economic and 
public health aspects will be stressed with suggested methods for control. Open 
to agricultural students. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


583. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Diagnosis of parasitic diseases is emphasized. Practice consists of lab- 
oratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Parasitology 484. 


584. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Diagnosis of parasitic diseases including physical examination of patients 
and such laboratory procedures as are indicated. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Parasitology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I 


A detailed study of the more important helminth parasites of domestic 
animals, including their identification, distribution, and life history. Prereq- 
uisite: Veterinary Parasitology 584 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Special problems concerned with the parasites of domestic animals or 
poultry. Prerequisites: Veterinary Parasitology 601 or the equivalent; ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 


VETERINARY PATHOLOGY 363 


Department of Veterinary Pathology 


Professor H. A. Smith, 
Professors I. B. Boughton, C. H. Bridges; Associate Professor J. N. 
Beasley; Instructor F. A. Fear 


443. General Pathology. (4-3). Credit 5. I 


The elementary disease processes and their causes, including a study of 
the gross and minute appearance of the diseased tissue. Such processes as 
inflammation, necrosis, gangrene, atrophy, hypertrophy, ulceration, the vari- 
ous degenerations, infiltrations, pigmentations, and tumor formations are 
considered. Practice consists of the microscopic study of these processes and 
Tee in laboratory technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 302, 
304. 


444, Special Pathology. (5-3). Credit 6. II 


Lectures on special pathology of organs and systems. Infectious and non- 
infectious diseases are considered. The mechanism of development of lesions 
and their relationship to clinical symptoms are emphasized. Lectures are 
illustrated liberally with color slides. Laboratory work consists of studies in 
gross and microscopic pathology. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 448. 


447. General Principles of Pathology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, 8S t 


A study of the mechanisms of disease as encountered in the higher mam- 
malian species. The course deals with the causes and pathogenesis of the 
various types of disease, the reactions of the body against them, and certain 
abstract principles governing their treatment. Open to non-medical students. 
Lectures and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Six hours of biological sciences; 
junior classification. 


577. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Pathology as directly applied to clinical cases and problems, including 
necropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 


578. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Pathology as applied directly to clinical cases and problems, including 
necropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 


585. Problems in Pathology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


An elective course for undergraduates who wish to supplement the stand- 
ard required courses. Problems can be assigned in gross or microscopic path- 
ology or in pathological technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 448; 
approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


643. Gross Pathology. Credit 1to6. I, II, S 


The student studies gross pathological changes at the necropsies per- 
formed daily. He then follows selected tissues through suitable histopatho- 
logical techniques and corrects his gross diagnosis in the light of the micro- 
scopic findings. Confirmatory bacterologic methods are utilized where indi- 
cated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


644. Locomotor and Skeletal Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. I, S 


The changes taking place in diseased bones, joints, and muscles are 
studied with respect to their nature and probable causes, and with special 
reference to lameness of the horse. Frequent use is made of the unsurpassed 
Mark Francis Collection of Bone and Joint Pathology. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


645. Neoplastic Diseases. Credit 1 to 8. I, II,S 


Theoretical, histopathological, and clinical aspects of neoplasms. Diag- 
nosis of neoplastic and related conditions in all species. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the equivalent. 
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646. Nutritional Diseases. Credit 2 to 4. II 


Gross and microscopic tissue changes to be found in experimentally pvo- 
duced nutritional deficiencies are considered in comparison with clinically 
encountered deficiencies and with other conditions from which they must be 
differentiated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
other suitable preparation. 


647. Metabolic Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. S 


The pathology of diseases due to major disorders of metabolism, non- 
nutritional and non-infectious. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Reproductive Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. S 


Theoretical and practical pathology of gross and microscopic lesions in 
the reproductive organs with especial reference to bovine sterility. Prereq- 
uisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


649. Gross Post-Mortem Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Advanced training in recognition, interpretation, and description of tissue 
changes encountered. Specific diagnoses are derived and defended. Prereq- 
uisites: At least 4 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 648. 


650. Neuropathology of Animals. Credit 1 to 4. I, S 


In addition to the study and interpretation of gross and microscopic le- 
sions of the central and peripheral nervous systems, major attention is given 
in theory and in practice to the special laboratory techniques necessary to 
demonstrate such lesions. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


651. Microscopic Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, II,S 


Advanced training in diagnosis, applied especially to the “problem” cases 
currently encountered in the Department’s pathological diagnostic service. 
Routine and special histopathological methods are employed. Prerequisites: 
A total of at least 10 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 643, 
645. 


658. Pathological Technique. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The art and science of preparing animal tissues, fluids, and exudates for 
microscopic or other special examination. Enrollment is limited to the num- 
ber who can be accommodated in the routine of the departmental laboratory. 
Prerequisite: A fair knowledge of general chemistry. 


659. Sheep Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I 

The pathology, etiology, and symptomatology of the economically im- 
portant diseases affecting sheep in all of the major sheep-producing countries 
of the world. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the 
equivalent. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research to be reported by the writing of a thesis or dissertation as a 
partial requirement for the Master of Science or Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


Department of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professor P. W. Burns; 
Associate Professor R. H. Davis, Jr.; Assistant Professor E. D. McMurry; 
Instructor J. D. McCrady; R. O. Berry, Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
Lecturer on Physiology of Reproduction 


323. Physiology of Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A consideration of physiology and anatomy essential to an understanding 
of diseases of farm animals. For students in agriculture. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 231. 


VETERINARY PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 865 


326. Physiology. (4-3). Credit 5. II t 


Introduction to physiology. Dynamics of nerve and muscle. Functions 
of the circulatory and respiratory systems. Renal function and body fluids. 
Mechanisms of digestion, absorption, and excretion. Prerequisites: Biochem- 
ae! and Nutrition 312; Veterinary Anatomy 301, 303, registration in 302, 
304, 306. 


427. Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I t 


Metabolism and energy exchange. Minerals and vitamins. Functions of 
the nervous, endocrine, and reproductive systems. Milk secretion and growth. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 326. 


428. Pharmacology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Pharmacologic principles; central nervous system depressants and stimu- 
lants; local anesthetics; autonomic drugs; skeletal muscle relaxants; anti- 
allergics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 427. 


529. Pharmacology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Cardiovascular drugs; agents affecting blood formation and coagulation; 
blood derivatives and plasma substitutes; diuretics; locally-acting drugs; gas- 
trointestinal agents; drugs used in metabolic disorders, hormones; local and 
systemic anti-infectives; parasiticides. Practice consists of the study of the 
actions of drugs on experimental animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 428. 


530. Toxicology. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Occurrence, symptoms, lesions, treatment, prevention, and management of 
poisoning by inorganic and organic poisons. Clinical manifestations, lesions 
and management of animals affected by poisonous plants. Practice consists 
of actions and treatment of poisons in experimental animals; chemical de- 
tection of some of the more common inorganic and organic poisons.- Prereq- 
uisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529. 


573. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit1. I 


Chemical, pharmaceutic, and biologic assay methods; preparing, com- 
pounding, and dispensing medicines. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 529. 


574. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 573. Prereq- 
uisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 573. 
FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Animal Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Recent phases of physiology; modern experimental methods. The work 
is arranged to suit the needs of the student and in harmony with his previous 
training. Prerequisite: Basic courses in morphology and organic chemistry. 


605, 606. Veterinary Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Original investigations and detailed studies of poisons or poisonous plants 
and their effects on domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 530. 


607, 608. Veterinary Pharmacology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Modern methods of research in pharmacology and pharmaceutical proc- 
esses. Original research in studying the actions and uses of drugs. Prereq- 
uisites: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 428, 529. 


611, 612. Veterinary Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


A detailed study of specific phases of physiology of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 303, 304; Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 427. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Problems in physiology, pharmacology, or toxicology. Prerequisite: De- 
gree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II,S 

Original investigations in veterinary physiology, pharmacology or toxi- 
cology to be submitted by writing of a thesis as partial fulfillment for the 
Master of Science degree. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


Department of Veterinary Sughe Health 


Professor F. P. Jagg 
Assistant Professor L. H. Russell, Jr.; r a Boughton, Lecturer 


491. Animal Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 

This course deals with livestock sanitation and the prevention, control, 
and eradication of diseases of farm and ranch animals. Prerequisites: Biology 
206; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 328; senior classification in 
agriculture. 


533. Food Hygiene. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


The inspection of foods of animal origin with special emphasis on milk; 
laws, ordinances, and regulations governing animal food products including 
sanitary requirements and animal diseases. Prerequisite: Junior classifica- 
tion in veterinary medicine. 


536. Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (5-0). Credit 5. II 


A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoal diseases of farm 
and ranch animals (bovine, equine, ovine, caprine, and porcine). Public health 
aspects of the various intertransmissible diseases of animal and man are 
stressed. Prerequisite: Junior classification in veterinary medicine. 


591. Food Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

A continuation of Veterinary Public Health 533 with special emphasis on 
meat. Required field trips. Prerequisites: Senior classification in veterinary 
medicine. 
592. Public Health. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The relation of the veterinarian and veterinary problems to public health. 
Required field trips. Prerequisite: Veterinary Public Health 591. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Food Hygiene. (3-4). Credit 4. I 


The study of causes and evidence of spoilage, and the detection of adul- 
terants in fresh, canned, and cured foods of animal origin. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Public Health 591 or 592. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in veterinary public health. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


Department of Wildlife Management 


Professor W. B. Davis; 
Associate Professors R. J. Baldauf, R. B. Davis, O. C. Wallmo; 
Instructor J. M. Inglis 


201. Wildlife Conservation and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the wildlife and fishery resources of the United States 
with special reference to Texas. The importance of plants and animals in our 
economic and cultural life. An account of what has happened to North Amer- 
ican wildlife with consideration of specific plans and methods for its rehabili- 
tation, maintenance, and increase. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 367 


202. Natural History of the Vertebrates. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Natural history of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals, as 
exemplified by selected representatives of each group. Not open to wildlife 
management majors. 


300. Field Studies. Credit 3. S 


Wildlife survey of selected areas. Studies of plant-animal interrelation- 
ships, birds, mammals, and other native vertebrates; experience in collecting 
and preparing study skins of birds, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


304. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
The classification, habits, economic importance, and conservation of fishes. 


311. Ichthyology. (Fresh Water). (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


This course is designed to familiarize the student with the fresh-water 
fishes of the world. The approach to the subject matter will be mainly sys- 
tematic, but the evolution, ecology, life history, and economy of the more im- 
portant species will be treated. The fresh-water fishes of Texas will be em- 
phasized and the practice will consist of the identification of 75-100 fish. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


312. Ichthyology. (Marine). (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


A study of the marine fishes of the world, emphasizing fishes of Texas. 
Life history, ecology, distribution, evolution, and economic values of important 
species will be treated. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 1959-60 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Herpetology. (2-2). Credit 3. II ft 


An introduction to the study of the structure, adaptation, classification, 
distribution, and economic importance of amphibians and reptiles. Prereq- 
uisite: Biology 107. 


316. Field Herpetology. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Field work involving the collection and preservation of herpetological 
specimens; natural history; ecological relations. Prerequisite: Wildlife 
Management 315 or registration therein. 


400. Fisheries Survey. Credit 4. S 


A field course. Attention will be given to the life histories, ecology, and 
propagation of fishes important for sporting and food purposes. Distribution, 
identification, and field techniques. Prerequisite: Junior classification or 
approval of Head of Department. , 


401. General Mammalogy. (2-2). Credit 3. I T 


Study of the structure, classification, and economic relations of mammals. 
Foundation for wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: 
Biology 107. 


402. General Ornithology. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


Introduction to the study of birds, their structure, classification, geo- 
graphic distribution, ecologic relations, and economic status. Foundation for 
wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


403. Animal Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 5 


Composition, structure, and energy relationships of plant-animal com- 
munities. The interaction of physical and biotic factors as they affect popula- 
tion levels and community development. Application of ecological principles 
to some current land use practices. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. 
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408. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Methods and techniques in maintaining and increasing desirable wildlife 
and regulating population generally, with emphasis on practical aspects. Use 
of natural vegetation, the place and methods of census, restocking, game 
preserves, predatory animal control, provision of food and cover, farmer- 
sportsman relations, significance of succession, and other ecologic concepts 
to game management and related enterprises. Prerequisite: Senior classifi- 
cation in wildlife management or approval of instructor. 


410. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 

Basic knowledge from ichthyology, biology of fishes, and limnology is 
related to the applied aspects of fresh water and marine fishery science. 
Emphasis is placed on methods of fish culture, habitat and population man- 
ipulation, disease and parasites of fishes and fundamentals of farm pond man- 
agement. 


417. Biology of Fishes. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

Treats the biology of fishes, including respiration, sense organs, feeding 
habits, breeding habits, anatomy, and adaptations to the environment. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon the various physiological and morphological features 
of fishes, particularly as they relate to problems of distribution, populations, 
and management in Texas. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 1959-60 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


485. Wildlife Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II,S 
Individual study and research on a selected problem approved by the 
instructor. Prerequisite: Junior or senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Vertebrate Systematics. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 

The theory and practice of taxonomy as applied to vertebrates. Labora- 
tory consists of individual problems on classification and distribution of 
selected groups of vertebrates; problems in nomenclature of birds, mammals, 
fishes and reptiles, based on Texas Cooperative Wildlife Collection. Survey 
of the literature of vertebrate taxonomy as related to the group selected; a 
study of vertebrate material from the systematic standpoint. Prerequisites: 
Wildlife Management 311, 315, 401, or 402, depending on group selected. 
(Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Vertebrate Ecology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 

The ecology and life histories of vertebrates with special reference to 
birds and mammals. The role of native vertebrates in relation to range, 
forest, and farm problems. Consideration will be given to community and 
environmental relations. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 403 or equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


608. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Special techniques and current development in wildlife management prac- 
tices. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 408 or equivalent. (Offered in 
1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Wildlife Research Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. I 
A study of research methods as applied to wildlife management. (Offered 
in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 
Important current developments in the wildlife field with special reference 
to the literature. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 
Credit to be adjusted in accordance with requirements of each individual 
case. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Original research on selected wildlife problem to be used in thesis or 
dissertation. 
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The beautiful All Faiths Chapel is the personification of religious emphasis on 
the campus at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. A gift of 
the Association of Former Students, the Chapel affords at all hours a reflec- 
tive and reverent atmosphere for individual meditation and prayer. In keeping 
with the aspiration of the College to fully prepare its students for all of life’s 
experiences, the Chapel symbolizes spiritual development to all students re- 
gardless of denomination or creed. 
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COLLEGE 
1961 


SUMMER SESSION 1961 


10 
17 
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26 


June 5, Monday 
Registration for the first term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


June 6, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


June 8, Thursday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the first 
term. 


July 4, Tuesday, a holiday 


July 14, Friday 
First term final examinations. 


July 17, Monday 
Registration for the second term, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


July 18, Tuesday 
Beginning of classes, 7 a.m. 


July 20, Thursday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the second 
term. 


August 25, Friday 
Second term final examinations. 
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September 12, Tuesday 
Arrival of entering freshmen on the campus. 


September 13-14, Wednesday-Thursday 
New Student Program. 


September 14-15, Thursday-Friday 


Registration of entering freshmen, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., 
Thursday; 8 a.m. to 12 noon, Friday. 


September 15-16, Friday-Saturday 


Registration of all other students, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., 
Friday; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday. 


September 18, Monday 
Beginning of classes, 8 a.m. 


September 23, Saturday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the fall 
semester or for adding new courses. 


September 27, Wednesday 
Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


October 11-13, Wednesday-Friday, inclusive 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Annual 
Staff Conference. 


November 13, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 


November 23-26, Thursday-Sunday, inclusive 
Thanksgiving holidays. 


CALENDAR 
1962 


December 20, Wednesday 
Beginning of Christmas recess, 5 p.m. 


January 3, Wednesday 
End of Christmas recess, 8 a.m. 


January 20, Saturday 
Commencement. 


January 22, Monday 
First day of semester examinations. 


January 27, Saturday 
Last day of semester examinations. 


DECEMBER 1961 


SPRING SEMESTER 1962 


January 31, Wednesday 
Arrival of entering freshmen on the campus. 


February 2, Friday 
Registration of entering freshmen, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


February 2-3, Friday-Saturday 


Registration of all other students, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., 
Friday; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday. 


February 5, Monday 
Beginning of classes, 8 a.m. 


February 10, Saturday 


Last day for enrolling in the College for the spring 
semester or for adding new courses. 


February 14, Wednesday 
Last day for dropping courses with no grade. 


February 19-23, Monday-Friday, inclusive 
Religious Emphasis Week. 


March 26, Monday 
Mid-semester grade reports. 


April 18, Wednesday 
Beginning of spring recess, 5 p.m. 


April 24, Tuesday 
End of spring recess, 8 a.m. 


May 26, Saturday 
Commencement and Final Review. 


May 28, Monday 
First day of semester examinations. 


June 2, Saturday 
Last day of semester examinations. 
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The Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College System | 


Composed of all colleges, agencies and services under the supervi- 
sion of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, including: 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
The Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
The Texas Engineering Experiment Station 
The Texas Engineering Extension Service 
The Texas Transportation Institute 

The Arlington State College 

The Tarleton State College 

The Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 


The Texas Forest Service 


Board of Directors 


FUGENE B: DARBY, Construction fH ngineer 2. ae Pharr 
PRESIDENT 
JOHN W: NEWTON, Business Evecuuve == ee Beaumont 
VICE PRESIDENT 
LAH eRIDpoUuT;.JRi Business Eveculives a Dallas 
STERLING*G) EVANS; Ravcheran. . es een ee eee Houston 
Sie. WHITDENBURG, (Piblishers (23s ee Amarillo 
WERLTA M jd I9AWSON, ACLOTIEY fe ee Austin 
CLYDE THOMPSONS mber Kucculwve = = eee Diboll 
H. CSHELDENFELS, General Contractor. Corpus Christi 
OLYDE Ha WEES, cl Cltert: seven os or re gee Granbury 


Administrative Officers 


Wire El ARRUENGTO Nest oe re ee cice eile De Saco ea ra Chancellor 
Besli ANGELES. 28 oe Vice Chancellor and Secretary of the Board 
JOHN: ©} CALHOUN, 3Rs ee eae Vice Chancellor for Development 
W 3 Gs- Ie REE MA Net aa oe is in ele rie eee Comptroller 
Rh, HO HUFFLER A Director of Information and Publications 


He VG OPEN CH Ace tenet ote ee ee Manager of Physical Plants 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Administrative Officers 


PE RAUDIRR EB Onell W) ewe cee Uh Whe oe A, President 
IRON Taree ELA [shard cy Hl oe ee a te Oa Dean of Graduate Studies 
Peet een LTERSON; Ciel) o goes se eet Dean of Agriculture 
Gavia WATKINS, PH. Dit ks Director of Agricultural Instruction 
eee Wil Ses Dre tree, eer ae Director of Agricultural 


Haperiment Station 


POL Net el UTCHISONS M.ED. oe ee Director of Agricuitural 
Hatension Service 


HEN Key ahh ELUBE RT. PH oD tee cin Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Tene EINSON sce ya ee ets eta os Dean of Engineering 
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FACULTY 


(Correct as of February 1, 1961) 
ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Rudder, James Earl, President of the College. (1958, 1959) 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary of 
the Academic Council. (1984, 1945) 


Bearden, Harold D., Director of Texas Engineering Extension Service. (1947, 


Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of the School of Engineering. (1947, 1957) 
*Bridges, Charles Hubert, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1955, 1960) 
Brison, Fred Robert, Professor of Horticulture. (1926, 1938) 

Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism. (1948) 

Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1948, 1950) 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology. 
(1926, 19385) 


Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1947, 1956) 
Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry. (1957) 

Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice Chancellor for Development. (1955, 1960) 
Calliham, Melvin Ray, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1958) 
Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics. (1936, 1956) 

Cochran, Robert Glenn, Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1959) 
Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering. (1919, 1957) 
Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1956) 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Inf., U.S.A.R., Commandant of the School of Mili- 
tary Sciences. (1980, 1951) 


Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management. (19387, 1946) 
DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture. (1946, 1949) 


Elder, Frank Lawrence, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1958) 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology. (1947, 1952) 

Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics. (1926, 1946) 

Gregory, Charles Edward, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education. (1940, 1942) 
Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. (1949, 1957) 
Hall, Wayne C., Dean of Graduate Studies. (1949, 1960) 

Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1942, 1957) 
Hannigan, James P., Dean of Students. (1959) 


*Hiffective October 16, 1960. 
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Harrington, Marion Thomas, Chancellor. (1924, 1953-1957, 1959) 

Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1939, 1958) 
Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture. (1946, 1957) 

Houze, Robert Alvin, Library Director. (1949, 1957) 

Hubert, Frank William R., Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. (1959) 


Hutchison, John Elton, Director of Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 
(1945, 1957) 


Jaggi, Frederick Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health. (1987, 
1957) 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics. (19385, 1952) 
Leinweber, Charles Lee, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1960) 

Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography. (1949) 

Leland, Thomas William, Professor of Business Administration. (1922, 1926) 


Lewis, Robert Donald, Director of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
(1946) 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1938, 1946) 
Lyman, Carl M., Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1940, 1949) 
Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology. (1946) 

Lyons, Charles Roger, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 

Mackin, John Gilman, Professor of Biology. (1950, 1960) 

Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1936, 1941) 
Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English. (1921, 1952) 

Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 

Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History and Government. (1941, 1958) 
Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education. (1940, 1954) 

Patterson, Raleigh Elwood, Dean of Agriculture. (1958, 1969) 

Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics. (1945) 

Potts, Richard Carmechial, Assistant Dean of Agriculture. (19386, 1956) 
Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science. (1936, 1946) 
Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 


Rosberg, David William, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1950, 
1960) 


Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science. (1945) 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Associate Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences and Professor of Geography. (1934, 1959) 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 1957) 
*Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1949) 

Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Drawing. (1941) 

*Retired October 15, 1960. 
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Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1947, 1953) 


Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1941, 
1947) 


Trogdon, William O., Professor of Agronomy. (1958) 

Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1944) 
Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education. (1946, 1953) 
Watkins, Gustav McKee, Director of Agricultural Instruction. (1949, 1960) 
Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1946, 1954) 
Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages. (1925, 1945) 
Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1923, 1946) 

Zinn, Bennie A., Director of the Department of Student Affairs. (1945, 1954) 
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GENERAL FACULTY 


(Figures in parentheses indicate date of first appointment on the College 
Staff and date of appointment to present position respectively.) 


Abbott, John Paul, Distinguished Professor of English. (1926, 1956) 
B.A., Vanderbilt, 1925; Ph.D., Iowa, 1939. 


Adamson, Arthur Douglas, Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1989, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1944. 


Adkins, William Gray, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1953. 


Adkisson, Perry L., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1950; M.S., 1954; Ph.D., Kansas State College, 1956. 


Albritton, Oscar Willard, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1956, 1958) 
B.S., Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, 1951; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Aldred, William Hughes, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1958, 1957) 
B.S., Georgia, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Alexander, Robert Benjamin, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1957. 

(On leave of absence.) 


Allen, David Edward, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1958. 


Alter, Alan Brian, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1949, 


1952) ; 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1953. 

Amason, Robert Daniel, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1960) 


B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.B.A., 1958. 


Amyx, James William, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (19538, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.Eng., 1956; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Anderson, John Quincy, Professor of English. (1953, 1959) 
A.B., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.A., Louisi- 
ana State, 1948; Ph.D., North Carolina, 1952. 


Andrews, Paul Milton, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1943, 1951) 
S., Sul Ross State Teachers College, 1934; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


Arango, Ergasto Ramon, Instructor in Government. (1960) 
B.S., Florida, 1951; M.A., Columbia, 1954; Ph.D., Florida, 1961. 


Ashcraft, Allan Coleman, Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.A., Columbia, 
1951. 


Ashworth, Lee J., Jr., Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1958) 
B.S., California, 1951; M.S., 1954; Ph.D., 1958. 
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Atkins, Irvin Milburn, Agronomist (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
cooperating). (1939; 1954) ; 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1928; M.S., 1986; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1945. 


Atkinson, Robert Leon, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., California, 1958. 


Atwater, William Felix, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Berea College, 1949; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1950. 


Axford, Roy Arthur, Associate Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1960) 
A.B., Williams College, 1950; S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1952.5. Modo bo oe. 1008; 


Bader, Richard George, Professor of Oceanography. (1955, 1960) 
B.S., Maine; 1948; S.B., Chicago, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1952: 


Bailey, Kenneth Ralph, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1946, 1954) 
B.A., Texas, 1937; M.A., 1941. 


Baldauf, Richard John, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1952, 
1959 


B.S., Albright College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas; 1951; Ph:D:,°1956. 


Ball, Billie Joe, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Mississippi State, 1956; M.S., 1959. 


Ballinger, Richard Henry, Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1986; M.A., 19386; Ph.D., Harvard, 1953. 


Banks, William Carl, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1941, 
1955 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Bardell, North Bruce, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics. 
(1953; 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Barker, Donald Gene, Assistant Professor of Psychology. (1959) 
BA Baylor aol MAL ODA; 


Barker, Palmer Winfield, Associate Professor of Physics. (1946, 1949) 
B.S., Missouri, 1982; M.A., 19338. 


Barnard, Herbert Marvin, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1958, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


*Barnes, Stanley Louis, Instructor in Meteorology. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1959. 


Barzak, Robert William, Assistant Professor of English. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.A., Illinois, 
195d = Phe Den 1059: 


Bashaw, Elexis C., Geneticist of Agricultural Research Service, USDA. (1951, 
1955) 
B.S., Purdue, 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1954. 


Bass, Daniel Materson, Jr., Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 
(1954, 1958) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1955; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


*Resigned October 1, 1960. 
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Bass, James Horace, Professor of History. (1940, 1955) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924; M.A., Texas, 19381; Ph.D., 
1933. 


Basye, Robert Eugene, Professor of Mathematics. (1940, 1952) 
B.A., Missouri, 1929; M.A., Princeton, 1981; Ph.D., Texas, 1933. 


Baty, James Bernard, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1950) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.C.E., Cornell, 
1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Baugh, Orville Lee, Instructor in Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1941; M.S., 1951. 


Bayliss, Garland Erastus, Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1951; M.A., Texas, 1958. 


Beachell, Henry M., Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Beaumont (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1953) 
B.S., Nebraska, 1930; M.S., Kansas State College, 1933. 


Bearden, Harold D., Director of Texas Engineering Extension Service. (1947, 
1957 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Beasley, Joseph Noble, Associate Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1956. 


Bebout, Harley, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1939, 1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1939. 


Beckham, John Blair, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1958) 
A.B., Daniel Baker College, 1936; B.S., 1937; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Beckham, Paul Miles, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1954; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1961. 


Bell, Rurel Roger, Associate Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. (1952, 


1958) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1952; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1955. 


Bennett, Alvin Lowell, Associate Professor of English. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Texas, 1927; M.A., Washington, 1931; Ph.D., Texas, 1952. 


Bennett, Edward Moore, Instructor in History. (1960) 
B.A., Butler, 1952; M.A., Illinois, 1956. 


Bennett, Joseph D., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1949. 


Bennett, Joseph Marion, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. 
(1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.Ed., 1960. 


Benson, Fred Jacob, Dean of Engineering, Executive Officer of the Texas 
Transportation Institute, and Professor of Civil Engineering. (1937, 
1957) 

B.S., Kansas State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1986; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Benton, Wilbourn Eugene, Associate Professor of Government. (1957) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., Texas, 1948. 
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Bernard, Cicero Henry, Associate Professor of Physics. (1941, 1947) 
A.B., Phillips, 1928; M.S., Kentucky, 1931. 


Berry, William Thomas, Jr., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1955; 
Ph.D., 1960. 


Bertrand, Clint Albert, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. (1953, 
1959.) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Biggs, Odie Elmer, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1951. 


Bird, Luther Smith, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1951, 1959) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of: Texas, 1953;* Ph. D-).-1955. 


Bitner, Claude Andrell, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics. (1959) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1950; M.A., 1956. 


Blackhurst, Homer T., Professor of Horticulture. (1947, 1950) 
A.B., Glenville State Teachers College, 1985; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1940; Ph.D., 1947. 


Blank, Horace R., Professor of Geology. (1949, 1953) 
B.S., Pennsylvania, 1919; Ph.D., 1924. 


Bloodworth, Morris Elkins, Professor of Agronomy. (1956, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 19538; 
Ph:D., 1958: 


Blount, Charles Edwin, Instructor in Physics. (1960) 
B.S., Texas Western College, 1954; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1960. 


Bonnen, Clarence Alfred, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (19387, 1948) 
B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.S., 1924. 


Boone, James Leroy, Jr., Assist. Professor of Industrial Education. (1952, 
1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.Ed., 1948. 


Boriskie, Ben Bernard, Associate Professor of Physics. (1941, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1948. 


Bossler, Robert Burns, Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1918. 


Boughton, Ivan Bertrand, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1948, 1953) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1916. 


Branson, Robert Earl, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1941; M.P.A., Harvard, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 
1954. 


Brazzel, James Roland, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1951; M.S., 1953; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1956. 


Breitenkamp, Edward Carlton, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 
(1953, 1956) 
BA; Drake, 19363>-M.-A;} 1938;"Ph: Ds Towa, 19514. 


Brewer, Burns W., Professor of Mathematics. (1988, 1957) 
A.B., “Missouri, 1935;-A.M., 1936; -Ph:D., 1938; 
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Bridges, Charles Hubert, Professor of Veterinary Pathology and Head of 
Department*. (1955, 1960) 
ae Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1954; 
Bes a1 95 7, 


Brison, Fred Robert, Professor of Horticulture and Acting Head of Depart- 
ment. (1926, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1921; M.S., Michigan 
State College, 1931. 


Brown, Claude Harold, Assistant Professor of Sociology. (1960) 
B.A., Berea College, 1955; M.A., Kentucky, 1957; Ph.D., Pennsylvania 
State, 1960. 


Brown, LeRoy C., Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1959) 
B.A., Arizona State College, 1940. 


Brown, Murray Allison, Assistant Professor of Dairy Science. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1953; Ph.D., 1956. 


Brown, Meta Suche, Professor of Agronomy. (1940, 1955) 
B.A., Texas, 1981; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 19385. 


Brown, Stewart Ellsworth, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1951) 


Brown, Sidney Overton, Professor of Biology. (1936, 1949) 
B.A., Texas, 1982; PhD., 1936. 


Brundidge, Kenneth Cloud, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Chicago, 1952; -M.S., 1953. 


Bucaram, Salim Michel, Instructor in Physics. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Buchanan, Spencer Jennings, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1931; C.E., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1948; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Burchard, Donald Dix, Professor of Journalism and Acting Head of Depart- 
ment. (1948, 1960) 
A.B., Beloit College, 1925; A.M., Missouri, 1938. 


Burgess, Archie Rostron, Professor of Industrial Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Washington, 1932; M.S., 1938; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Burke, Horace Reagan, Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1953; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; Ph.D., 1959. 


Burns, Edward Eugene, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1956, 1959) 
Ripper rdue 05007 Mas, L9o2see .D., 1956; 


Burns, Patton Wright, Professor of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
and Head of Department. (1926, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; D.V.M., 1926. 


Burroughs, Albert Lawrence, Serologist of Department of Veterinary Micro- 
biology. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Wyoming, 1938; M.S., Montana State College, 1941; Ph.D., Cali- 
fornia, 1946. 


Butler, Marvin Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1948) 
A.B., McKendree College, 1940; M.A., Illinois, 1948. 


*Effective October 16, 1960. 
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Butler, Ogbourne Duke, Jr., Professor of Animal Husbandry and Head of 
Department. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1953. 


Byrns, Robert Eugene, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1958) 
B.A., Colorado State College of Education, 19383. 


Caddess, James Harvey, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1940, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19382; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cain, Roy Edward, Assistant Professor of English. (1956, 1960) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 19538; M.A., 1954. 


Calaway, Paul Kenneth, Professor of Chemistry and Head of Department. 
(1957) 
B.A., Arkansas College, 1931; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 
1933; Ph.D., Texas, 1938. 


Caldwell, Augustus George, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1954, 1955) 
B.S.A., Toronto, 1946; M.A.A., 1948; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1955. 


Calhoun, John C., Jr., Vice-Chancellor for Development and Professor of Pe- 
troleum Engineering. (1955, 1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1937; M.S., 1941; Ph.D., 1946; Reg. Prof. 


Engr. 


Calliham, Melvin Ray, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery and 
Head of Department. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; D.V.M., 1949. 


Calvert, Wesley Donald, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1954, 1957) 
A.B., Missouri, 1951; B.J., 1951. 


Camp, Bennie Joe, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1956, 
1960) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and. 
Mechanical College of Texas, 19538; Ph.D., 1956. 


Cantrell, Wallace Gene, Instructor in Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Cartwright, Thomas Campbell, Professor of Animal Husbandry and of Ge- 
netics. (1958) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


Chalk, Alfred Franklin, Professor of Economics and Head of Department. 
(19386, 1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1984; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1936;' Ph.D., Texas, 1950. 


Chandler, David Jarrett, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics... (1959) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1949. 


Clark, William Jesse, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1957) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1950; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 


Clayton, William Howard, Assistant Professor of Oceanography and Research 
Scientist. (1954, 1958) 
B.S., Bucknell, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1956. 


Cleland, Samuel Miles, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1941, 1958) 
B.A., West Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 
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Cleveland, Donald E., Assistant Research Engineer in Civil Engineering. 
(1959) 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1949; M.Eng., Yale, 1959. 


Cochran, Robert Glenn, Professor of Nuclear Engineering and Head of De- 
partment. (1959) 
A.B., Indiana, 1948; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State, 1957. 


Cochrane, John Douglas, Assistant Professor of Oceanography and Research 
Scientist. (1959) 
B.S., California, 1948; M.S., Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 1948. 


Coffey, Lee Clayton, Professor of Agronomy. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., Iowa State, 1954. 


Collier, Jesse Wilton, Associate Agronomist. (1949, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1952; 
Ph.D., Rutgers, 1957. 


Comfort, Thomas Edwin, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1954, 
1957) 
A.B., Northwestern, 1948; A.M., Illinois, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Cook, Benjamin Davy, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education and 
Specialist in Extension Training. (1950, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.Ed., 1950; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1957. 


Cook, Elton D., Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Substation, 
Temple. (1949, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1985; M.S., Kansas State, 1948; Ph.D., 
Nebraska, 1951. 


Cooke, Adah Louise, Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.J., Missouri, 1944; M.J., Texas, 1950. 


Cooley, Bernard Matt, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Coon, Jesse Bryan, Professor of Physics. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Indiana, 1932; M.A., 1985; Ph.D., Chicago, 1949. 


Couch, James Russell, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and of Poultry 
Science. (1948, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and’ Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1948. 


CoVan, Jack Phillip, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1946, 1956) 
B.M.E., Ohio State, 1935; B.I.E., 1985; M.S., Illinois; 1942; Reg. Prof. 
Ener. 

Cover, Sylvia A., Professor, Home Economics Department, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. (1933, 1949) 

B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.A., Missouri, 1929; Ph.D., 1933. 


Cox, Sidney Saunders, Assistant Professor of English. (1948, 1952) 
B.A., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 19382; M.A., 1939. 


Craig, Robert Neal, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1940, 
1958) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Cratin, Paul David, Instructor in Chemistry. (1960) 
B.S., Spring Hill College, 1951; M.S., St. Louis, 1954. 


Crawford, Charles William, Associate Dean of Engineering and Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering. (1919, 1957) 
B.S-, Texas Technoligical College, 1943; M.S., Texas, 1946; Ph.D., 1949 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Crawford, Paul B., Assistant Director of Texas Petroleum Research Commit- 
tee. (1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1943; M.S., Texas, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Creswell, Horace Staley, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1935; M.A., Texas Christian, 1938. 


Crittenden, Elmer Pratt, Assistant Professor of English. (1956) 
B.A., Boston, 1989; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946. 


Cronk, Alfred Edward, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1956) 
B.S., College of Saint Thomas, 1937; M.S., Minnesota, 1946; Reg. Prof. 
Engr. 


Crookshank, Herman Robert, Animal Nutritionist for the Department of Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition, USDA. (1959) 
B.S., Northeast Missouri State College, 1938; M.S., 1940; Ph.D., Iowa 
State, 1942. 


Crow, Ulrich Wilson, Professional Counselor with Counseling and Testing 
Center, Assistant Professor. (1958, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Educ., 1956. 


Dabbs, Jack Autrey, Professor of Modern Languages. (1950, 1959) 
BAS, sVexasy 19353 MLAs, 2936s" Ph Deri ao0} 


Dahlberg, Frank Iver, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1936, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; M.S., Wiscon- 
sin, 1980. 


Daniels, Marion Gordon, Assistant Professor of Economics. (19538, 1956) 
A.B., Doane College, 1947; M.A., Texas, 1949. 


Darrow, Robert Arthur, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., New York State College of Forestry, 1932; M.S., Arizona, 1935; 
Ph.D., Chicago, 1937. 


Davey, Ralph Hemmings, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics. 
(1955, 1958) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1932. 


Davich, T. B., Entomologist, United States Department of Agriculture, Cot- 
ton Insect Program. (1956) 
B:S., Ohio State, 1948; M.S., Wisconsin, 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 


Davies, Ronald Edgar, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1959) 
B.S.A., British Columbia, 1954; M.S.A., 1956; Ph.D., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Davis, Donald Dwight, Instructor of Mathematics. (1960) 
B.S., Michigan State, 1935. 


Davis, Daniel Rowland, Associate Professor of Sociology. (1935, 1947) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1982; M.S., 1935. 


Davis, Joe Eugene, Colonel, Commandant of the School of Military Sciences. 
(1930, 1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930. 


Davis, Richard Bratton, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1951, 
1959) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1952. 


Davis, Richard Harvey, Jr., Associate Professor of Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology. (1951, 1956) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1956. 
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Davis, William B., Professor of Wildlife Management and Head of Depart- 
ment. (19387, 1946) 
B.A., Chico State Teachers College, 1983; M.A., California, 1986; Ph.D., 
1937. 


Davison, Richard Read, Instructor of Chemical Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1949; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College of Texas, 1958. 


Decker, John Petty, Instructor of Physics. (1956) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1949; M.S., 1958; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Dehlinger, Peter, Professor of Geophysics. (1954, 1957) 
B.S., Michigan, 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 1948; 
Posh. 950: 


Denison, John Scott, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1949, 
1954 
B.S., New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


ris Allen Eugene, Assistant Professor, Counseling and Testing Center. 
1951, 1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1949. 


Denton, James Henry, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1958) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945. 


DeWerth, Adolphe Ferdinand, Professor of Floriculture and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1946, 1949) 
B:S., Ohio State, 1930; M.S., 1931. 


Dieckert, Julius Walter, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. 
(1960 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1951; 
Ph.)., -1955: 


Dillingham, Harley Clay, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 
1930; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Dillon, Lawrence Samuel, Associate Professor of Biology. (1948, 1955) 
B.S., Pittsburgh, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Téxas.e 195032 Ph:D.5, 1954. 


Dobson, William Jackson, Professor of Biology and Professional Counselor, 
Counseling and Testing Center. (1947, 1960) 
B.A., Austin College, 1939; Ph.D., Texas, 1946. 


Donaldson, Joseph, Jr., Lecturer on Architecture. (1956) 


Doran, Edwin Beale, Jr., Associate Professor of Geography. (1960) 
B.A., Louisiana State, 1988; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., California, 1953. 


Dowell, William Merl, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1942, 
1950) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., George Peabody 
College, 19382. 


*Downard, Richard Walter, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1918, 1939) 


Dozier, James Hall, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1955, 


1959) 
LL.B., Texas, 1950. 


*Retired effective October 31, 1960. 
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Druce, Albert John, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1946, 
1956 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1950. 


Duncan, John Thomas, Associate Professor of History. (19438, 1960) 
B.A., Simmons College, 1924; M.A., Texas Technological College, 1942. 


Duncan, Marion Mahan, Jr., Assistant Professor of Physics. (1960) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1949; M.S., 1953; Ph.D., Duke, 1956. 


Dunlap, Wayne Alan, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1955. 


pea a Hubert, Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1957, 
960 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


ahaa Ae Elam, Assistant Professor of Business Administration, 
196 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; M.S., 1935. 


Edmondson, Vance Ward, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1956, 1959) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1948; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 1950; Ph.D., Cornell, 1956. 


Eisner, Melvin, Professor of Physics. (1948, 1957) 
B.A., Brooklyn College, 1942; M.S., North Carolina, 1947; Ph.D., 1948. 


Ekfelt, Fred Emil, Professor of English. (1988, 1951) 
B.A., Towa, 1931;. M.A., 1932; Ph.D; 1941. 


Elder, Frank Lawrence, Colonel, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
(1958) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1938. 


Elkins, Rollin Lafayette, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1935, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933; M.S., 1935. 


Ellett, Edwin Willard, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1958) 
D.V.M., Georgia, 1953; B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1954. 


Kimquist, Karl Erik, Associate Professor of English. (1935, 1947) 
A.B., Southern Methodist, 1932; M.A., Texas, 1939. 


Endrizzi, John Edwin, Assistant Professor of Agronomy and of Genetics. 
(1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1951; 
Ph.D., Maryland, 1955. 


Ergle, David R., Senior Plant Physiologist of Plant Physiology and Pathology 
Department (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (1944) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1926; M.S., North Carolina, 1928; Ph.D., 1930. 


Esten, Clarence Kenyon, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Baylor, 1931; M.A., 1949. 


Estes, Dwain McKinley, Assistant Professor of Education. (1959) 
B.A., Baylor, 1948; M.Ed., Texas, 1950; Ed.D., 1958. 


Evans, Benjamin Hampton, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1955) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Evans, Chester Eugene, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1960) 
B.A., Texas, 1955. 


Fairbanks, Hardy Ewald, Instructor in Civil Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1956. 
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Fanguy, Roy Charles, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1958) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1951; M.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
1953; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Fear, Frank Augustus, Instructor in Veterinary Pathology. (1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Feragen, Robert White, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1960) 
B.A., Iowa State, 1950; M.A., 1952. 


Ferguson, Marvin Harry, Southwestern Director and National Research Co- 
ordinator of U.S. Golf Association, Green Section (Department of Agrono- 
my cooperating). (1952, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; Ph.D., Mary- 


land, 1950. 
Ferguson, Thomas Morgan, Associate Professor of Poultry Science. (1946, 
1956) 


B.A., Southwestern, 1936; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1946; Ph.D., 1954. 


Fisher, Flake Leroy, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1949, 1959) 
B.S., New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1947; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1959. 


as David Winston, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
1927, 1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1930; M.Ed., 1942. 


Fletcher, Robert Holton, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1947, 1958) . 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Flowers, Archie Ingram, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; D.V.M., 1950; 
M.S., 1959. 


Folweiler, A. D., Director of Texas Forest Service. (1949) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1925; M.F., Yale, 1931; Ph.D., Wiscon- 
sin, 1943. 


Ford, Peter Anthony, Instructor in History. (1960) 
B.A., Providence College, 1956; M.A., Notre Dame, 1959; M.M.S., Sor- 
bonne (Paris), 1960. 


Franceschini, Guy Arthur, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1952, 1957) 
B.S., Massachusetts, 1950; M.S., Chicago, 1952; Ph.D., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1961. 


Franklin, Benjamin David, Instructor in Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1948; B.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College of Texas, 1958. 


Fridel, George Edward, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 


Fudge, Joseph Franklin, Professor of Agronomy and State Chemist. (1929, 
1949 


) 
B.S., Illinois, 1924; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925; Ph.D., 1928. 


Futrell, Maurice Chilton, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and Patholo- 
gy and Plant Pathologist (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, co- 
operating). (1958, 1959) 

B.S., Western Kentucky State College, 1947; M.S., Wisconsin, 1949; Ph.D. 
1952. 


Gaddis, Alvis Mathew, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1942, 
1958) 
A.B., Austin College, 1930. 


> 
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Gail, Albert, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1959) 
Diplom Ingenieur, Munich Institute of Technology, 1932. 


Gaines, J. C., Professor of Entomology and Head of Department. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1925; M.S., 1926; Ph.D., Iowa State 
College, 1937. 


Gallaway, Bob Mitchel, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1944, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1946; 
M.Eng., 1956; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Galvin, Thomas Joseph, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Parasitology. 
(1959, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.S., 1961. 


Gardner, Frederick Albert, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1959) 
B:S., Vermont, 1953; M. S., Agricultural and Neches College of Texas, 
1955: Bribe Missouri, 1960. 


Garrison, Roger William, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.B.A., In- 
diana, 1957, 


Gay, Norman Russell, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Rochester, 1941; M.S., Cornell, 1948; Ph.D., Purdue, 1960. 


German, John Paul, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1958) 
B.s., Texas, 1940; M.S.,,1949; Ph.D.,.1955: 


Getzin, Louis W., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.8., . Wisconsin, 1955; -M.S.,..1957> (PhiD;, 1958! 


Gibbons, Eldred Harris, Associate Professor of Microbiology. (1925, 1939) 
B.S.A., Tennessee, 1925; S.M., Chicago, 1929. 


Gibbs, Leon Wilford, Associate Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1949, 


1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S.,, 1957. 


Gibbs, Robert H., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1925. 


Gibson, Roy Howard, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1933, 1947) 


Gladden, James Kelly, Professor of Chemistry. (1959) 
B.S., Howard College, 1942; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 1944; 
Ph.D., Northwestern, 1952. 


Godbey, Chauncey Barger, Professor of Genetics and Head of Department. 
(1926, 1946) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1926. 


Godfrey, Curtis L., Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1951. 


Godwin, Charles Jackson, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; Rae: Prof. 
Arch.: Reg. Prof. Engr, 


Goode, Phillip Barron, Professor of Business Administration. (1946, 1949) 
BS. Southern Methodist, 1988; LL.B., 1986; LL.M., Texas, 1953. 


Goode, Sterling Doug, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Gott, George Edwin, Instructor in English. (1957) 
B.A., Southeast Missouri State College, 1949; M.A., Texas, 1952. 
(On leave of absence.) 
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Gottschalk, Martin Edward, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1960) 
B.A., Texas Lutheran College, 1951; M.A., Texas, 1960. 


Gouger, Philip Doyle, Instructor in Journalism. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; B.S., 1952. 


Gould, Frank Walton, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry and Curator 
of College Museum. (1949) 
B.S., Northern Illinois State College, 1935; M.S., Wisconsin, 1937; Ph.D., 
California, 1941. 


Gowing, Gene Martin, Instructor in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; D.V.M., 1959. 


Grant, Samuel J., Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1959) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1952. 


Gravett, Howard L., Professor of Biology. (1946, 1954) 
A.B., James Millikin, 1933; M.A., Illinois, 1934; Ph.D., 1939. 


Gray, Jarrell D., Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1955, 1959) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1947; M.S., 1950; D.Ed., 1955. 


Greathouse, Charles Alfred, Instructor in Mathematics. (1960) 
B.A., Union, 1958; M.S., Texas, 1960. 


Greeley, Ralph Cordon, Instructor in Veterinary Anatomy. (1960) 
B.S., Missouri, 1953; D.V.M., 1953. 


Greer, Clayton Alvis, Associate Professor of English. (1938, 1949) 
B.A., Texas, 1921; M.A., 1927; Ph.D., 1937, 


Gregory, Charles Edward, Colonel, Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.B.A., Stan- 
ford, 1948. 


Groneman, Chris Harold, Professor of Industrial Education and Head of 
Department; Coordinator of Teacher Education. (1940, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1931; M.S., 1935; D.Ed., Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1950. 


Gruber, Kenneth Willis, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Air 
Science. (1960) 
B.S., United States Air Force Institute of Technology, 1950; M. A., 
George Washington, 1955. 


Grumbles, Leland Creed, Professor of Veterinary Microbiology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1957) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; M.S., 1957. 


Guthrie, William Spurgeon, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
(1942, 1950) 
B.S., Central State Teachers College, 1930; M.A., Oklahoma, 1935; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Hale, Fred, Professor of Animal Husbandry in Charge of Swine Investigations. 
(1922, 1927) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1925. 


Haley, William Robert, Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1957) 
B.B.A., Manhattan College, 1941. 


a Charles Franklin, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
1959) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1949; D.V.M., 1951; M.S., Michigan State, 
1959. 
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Hall, Claude Hampton, Associate Professor of History. (1951, 1959) 
A., Virginia, 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Hall, Dan, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1944) 
A.B., North Carolina, 1927; A.M., 1928. 


Hall, Frederick Charles, Associate Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. 
(1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., California 
Institute of Technology, 1957; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hall, John William, Visiting Lecturer in Architecture. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941. 


Hall, Samuel Joseph, Instructor in Meteorology. (1960) 
B. S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959; M.S., 1960. 


Hall, Wayne C., Dean of Graduate Studies and Professor of Plant Physiology 
and Pathology. (1949, 1960) 
B.S., Iowa, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1948. 


Hallmark, Glen Duncan, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1942, 1958) 
.»S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1985; M.S., 1946; 
PRO SS5 Ss. 


Ham, Joe Strother, Associate Professor of Physics. (1956, 1958) 
Ph.B., Chicago, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hamilton, Thomas Rowan, Professor of Business Administration. (1929, 1937) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1917; M.S., Columbia, 1924; Ph.D., 1938. 


Hampton, Herbert Elwood, Professor of Agronomy. (1988, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1987; Ph.D., Mis- 
souri, 1943. 


Hancock, Charles Kinney, Professor of Chemistry. (1946, 1949) 
pee Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1931; M.A., Texas, 19386; 
Ph.D., 1939. 


Hanna, Ralph Lynn, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1949, 1956) 
B.A., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1939; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


Hardaway, Bernice Aubrey, Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics. 
(1946, 1957) 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1983; M.Ed., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Hardeman, Lyman Bryce, Associate Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1939; M.Ed., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Harmon, Gerald Stearns, Instructor in Physics. (1957) 
B.A., Maine, 1953; M.S., 1956. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Harrington, Edwin Lincoln, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
.5., Wyoming, 1927; C.E., 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1943; Ph:D., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrington, Marion Thomas, Chancellor. (1924, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1927; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1941. 


Harris, James Elliott, Instructor in Mathematics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957; M.S., 1959. 
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Harris, Robert Leigh, Assistant Professor of History. (1951, 1955) 
A.B., Alabama, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Duke, 1956. 


Harris, William Birch, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Colorado, 1941. 


Harris, William Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1935, 1949) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1929; M.S., 19381; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Harrison, Arthur L., Plant Pathologist of Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Yoakum. (1937, 1947) 
B.S., Ontario Agricultural College, 1929; Ph.D., Cornell, 1935. 


Harrison, Luther Asbery, Jr., Assistant Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1949) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940. 


Hass, Nils Wulf, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Purdue, 1959. 


Hauer, Louis Frederick, Assistant Professor of English. (1937, 1944) 
B.A., Dubuque, 1931; M.A., Iowa, 1933. 


Haupt, Lewis McDowell, Jr., Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1930, 
1948 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1935; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hawkins, Leslie Virgle, Professor of Industrial Education. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1938; M.S., Okla- 
aoe Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1946; D.Ed., Pennsylvania 
tate, 1953. 


Hays, John Q., Professor of English. (1929, 1945) 
A.B., Missouri, 1929; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., California, 1942. 


Heaton, Homer Lloyd, Director of Admissions and Registrar, and Secretary 
of the Academic Council. (1934, 1956) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1929; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936. 


Hebert, James Oliver, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1958, 1960) 
Bs. Louisiana State, 1951; M:S., 1957. 


Heck, Walter W., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(1959) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1947; M.S., Tennessee, 1950; Ph.D., Illinois, 1954. 


Hedgecock, Ernest Duval, Professor of English. (1936, 1949) 
B.A., Tennessee, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1936. 


Hedges, Richard Marion, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1960) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1950; Ph.D., Iowa State, 1955. 


Henry, Walter Keith, Assistant Professor of Meteorology. (1957) 
B.S., Missouri, 1941; M.S., Chicago, 1949. 


Bae roine: Paul Reginald, Associate Professor of Education and Psychology. 
1958, 1960) 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1933; M.S., 1940; Ed.D., Houston, 1957. 


Hepburn, Charles McGuffey, Instructor in History and Government. (1960) 
B.A., Stanford, 1950; M.A., 1957. 


Hibdon, James Edward, Associate Professor of Economics. (1959) 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., North Carolina, 1957. 


Hierth, Harrison Ewing, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1935; B.Ed., Illinois State Normal, 1936; M.A., 
Yilinois, 1942; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1956. 
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Higgins, Edwin Harrison, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.S., Northwestern State College (Louisiana), 1947. 


Hildebrand, Peter Edward, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1959) 


B.S., Colorado State, 1955; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., Michigan State, 1959. 


Hildreth, Roland James, Assistant Director, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1954. 


Hillman, John Rolfe, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1938, 1946) 
B.S., Millsaps College, 1923; M.A., Missouri, 1929. 


Hinojosa, Jesus Hector, Instructor in Architecture. (1960) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1960. 


Hinton, Harwood Perry, Instructor in History. (1960) 
B.A., Texas, 1948; M.A., Columbia, 1955. 


Hirsch, Teddy James, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1956, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.Eng., 1953; 
Ph.D. 1961. 


Hobgood, Price, Professor of Agricultural Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (19389, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.S., 1940; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Hoffman, Anthony Edward, Instructor in Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Buena Vista College, 1957; M.S., Missouri School of Mines, 1958. 


ay Charles Moran, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
1957) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 


Holcomb, John W., Jr., Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Ed., 1953. 


Holcomb, Robert Marion, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947 


B.S., Arizona, 1986; M.S., Iowa State College, 1941; Ph.D., 1956; Reg. 
Prof. Engr. 


Holdredge, Edwin Sereno, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1938; M.S., 19389; Reg. Prof. Engr, 


Holland, Charles Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering. (1952, 1959) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1948; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., 1953. 


Holleman, Theo Rufus, Professor of Architecture and Head of Division. 
(1946, 1958) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.Arch., 
1951; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Holt, Ethan Cleddy, Professor of Agronomy. (1948, 1957) 
S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1948; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 
1950. 


Holt, Oris Milton, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1954, 
1957) 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.Ed., 1946. 


Hood, Donald Wilbur, Professor of Oceanography. (1946, 1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 


Hopkins, Sewell Hepburn, Professor of Biology. (1985, 1947) 
B.S., William and Mary College, 1927; M.A., Illinois, 1930; Ph.D., 1938. 
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Horsley, Wendell Graham, Instructor in Architecture. (1959) 
B.F.A., Denver, 1950. 


Hotchkiss, Thomas Atkins, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics. (1961) 
B.A., Virginia Military Institute, 1937. 


Houze, Robert Alvin, Library Director. (1949, 1957) 
A.B., Denver, 1940; B.L.S., 1941. 


Hovorak, Louis Martin, Instructor in Mathematics. (1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.Ed., 1952. 


Hoyle, Samuel Cooke, Jr., Professor of Business Administration. (1947, 1957) 
LL.B., Texas, 1926; B.A., 1946; M.A., 1948. 


Hubert, Frank William R., Dean of Arts and Sciences. (1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1938; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., 1950. 


Huebner, George Lee, Jr., Senior Research Scientist. (1958) 
.»S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; M.S., 1951; 
Phe 1953. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Huggett, Milton Alfred, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
B.A., Rochester, 1929; B.D., Episcopal Theological School, 1933; M.A., 
Baylor, 1952. 


Huggins, Frank Norris, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1954, 1957) 
B.A., Howard Payne College, 1948; M.S., North Texas State College, 1950. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Hughes, Martin Collins, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1923, 1932) 
B.S., Illinois, 1917; E.E., 1926; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Hunt, Robert Lee, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1927, 1935) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., North 
Carolina State College, 1927; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1934. 


Hunter, Parks Caldwell, Jr., Assistant Professor of English. (1955, 1958) 
B.A., Miami, 1948; B.Ed., 1949; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Texas, 1958. 


Hurt, John Tom, Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1947) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1931; M.A., 1982; Ph.D., 1935. 


Huss, Donald Lee, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. (1955, 1958) 
ee Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1954; 
Ph.Ds <1959: 


Hutchison, John Elton, Director of Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 
(1945, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1936; M.S., 1949; 
M.Ed., 1950. 


Ibert, Edward Robert, Instructor in Oceanography. (1960) 
B.S., Tulane, 1950; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1957. 


Inglis, Jack Morton, Instructor in Wildlife Management. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1952. 


Ingram, James Drew, Instructor in Business Administration. (1957) 
B.B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Irving, John H., Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Isbell, Arthur Furman, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1953, 1956) 
B.A., Baylor, 1987; M.S., Texas, 1941; Ph.D., 1948. 
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Jache, Albert William, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., New Hampshire, 1948; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Washington, 1952. 


Jackson, John Raleigh, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education. (1952, 
1957 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1938; M.Ed., 1948; 
Ed.D., Houston, 1959. 


Jaggi, Frederick Putnam, Jr., Professor of Veterinary Public Health and Head 
of Department. (1937, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; D.V.M., 1926. 


James, Kate Longstreth, Instructor of English. (1960) 
B.A., Los Angeles State College, 1956; M.A., 1960. 


Jernigan, Jesse Stewart, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State College, 19383; M.A., Southern Methodist, 1946; 
M.A., California, 1950. 


Jessee, William T'aze, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1960) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1954. 


Jimenez, Rudolph August, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
S., Arizona, 1948; M.S., 1951. 


Joham, Howard Ernest, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1946, 
1959) 
B.A., Santa Barbara College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1943; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1950. 


Jones, Charles Edward, Instructor in Physics. (1957) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1952; M.S., 1956. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Jones, Jerrel Boyd, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Southern Methodist, 1958; M.S., 1960. 


Jones, Truman Ross, Jr., Professor of Civil Engineering. (1947, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1955. 


Jungerman, Paul Frank, Associate Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1956, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1959. 


Justin, James Robert, Instructor in Agronomy. (1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1955; M.S., 1957. 


Kadow, William Bruce, Assistant Professor of English. (1954, 1959) 
A.B... Arkansas, 1951: M:A., 1952: 


Kahan, Archie Marion, Executive Director of Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Research Foundation. (19538, 1954) 
B.A., Denver, 1936; M.A., 1940; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 
1942; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Kasten, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of Biology. (1956, 1957) 
B.A., Houston, 1950; M.A., Texas, 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Kavanaugh, Milam Shelby, Associate Professor of Psychology. (1947, 1951) 
B.A., Texas, 1934; M.A., 1934. . 


Keel, Loyd Bush, Assistant Professor of English. (1942, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1927; M.A., 1933. 


Keese, Charles Joseph, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1952. 


Kemler, Arden Grant, Associate Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. (1959) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1950; M.S., Georgia, 1959. 
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Kenagy, Herbert Glenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1955, 1957) 
Ph.B., Central Missouri Teachers College, 1912; A.B., Missouri, 1916; 
B.S., 1916; M.A., Minnesota, 1917. 


Kennedy, Harvey Thomas, Distinguished Professor of Petroleum Engineering. 


(1949) 
B.S., Cornell, 1921; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Kent, Jack Thurston, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1936, 1952) 
A.B., Lambuth College, 1930; M.A., Arkansas, 1931. 


Keown, Ernest Ray, Professor of Mathematics. (1952, 1960) 
B.S., Texas, 1946; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1950. 


Kerley, Sidney Auston, Director of Counseling and Testing Center and As- 
sociate Professor of Education. (1952, 1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.Ed., North 
Texas State College, 1950. 


Kidd, Harry Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1939, 1950) 
B.A., Texas, 1935; M.A., 1988. 


Killebrew, James Bryan, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1958) 
B.S., Houston, 1951. 


Kineannon, John Alvin, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1946, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1949; 
Pips 1952: 


Kindall, Sheldon Milam, Instructor in Mathematics. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; M.S., Louisiana 
State, 1956. 


King, Donald Roy, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1953, 1958) 
B.S., Baldwin-Wallace College, 1949; M.S., Ohio State, 1951; Ph.D., 1952. 


King, General Tye, Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1953, 1960) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1958. 


King, Merton Pruett, Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A., Westminster College, 1951; M.A., Texas, 19538. 


Klatt, Fred, Jr., Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952, 


Klipple, Edmund Chester, Professor of Mathematics and Head of Department. 
(1935, 1952) 
BASS Texas 61026" Phi);, 1932: 


Knapp, Robert Andrew, Instructor in Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1922; M.Ed., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Koenig, Karl Joseph, Associate Professor of Geology. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Kohel, Russel James, Geneticist. (1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1956; M.S., Purdue, 1958; Ph.D., 1959. 


Konecny, Frank Jack, Executive Assistant, Engineering Extension Service. 


(1955) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.Ed., 1940. 


Kraemer, Duane Carl, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1960) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1955; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1960. 
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Kranz, Edward Douglas, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1952) 


Krise, George Martin, Associate Professor of Biology. (1959) 
Bid Texas; 1946 = eM As 190485 PRD 1952. 


Kroitor, Harry Peter, Assistant Professor of English. (1958) 
B.A., Saskatchewan, 1946; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Maryland, 1957. 


Krueger, Willie F., Professor of Poultry Science. (19538, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1949; 
Ph.D., Missouri, 1952. 


Kunkel, Harriott Orren, Professor of Animal Husbandry and of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition: ~(1951,, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Cornell, 1950. 


Kunze, George William, Professor of Agronomy. (1952, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.S., 1950; 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 


Kunze, Otto Robert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Iowa 
State College, 1951. 


Kutach, Wilbur Dee, Professional Counselor and Assistant Professor, Coun- 
seling and Testing Center. (1952, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.Ed., 1952. 


Kyre, Martin Theodore, Jr., Instructor in History and Government. (1959) 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1950; M.A., Washington, 1957. 


LaMotte, Charles, Professor of Biology. (1930, 1939) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., Dlinois, 1937. 


Landiss, Carl Wilson, Professor. of Health and Physical Education. (19438, 
1954) 
B.S., Abilene Christian College, 1935; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1947; D.Ed., Pennsylvania State College, 1951. 


Lane, Harry Cleburne, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology. 
(19538, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., 1951; 
Ph.D., Iowa State College, 19538. 


Lang, Herbert Howard, Associate Professor of History. (1956, 1959) 
B.A., Texas; 1949; MA; 1950; Ph.D. 41954: 


Laverty, Carroll Dee, Professor of English. (1939, 1955) 
A.B., Colorado, 1933; A.M:, 1984:°Ph.D., Duke, 1951. 


Lee, Dean Ralph, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1941, 1947) 
B.S., Memphis State College, 1987; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Leighton, Rudolph Elmo, Professor of Dairy Science. (1947, 1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1982; M.S., 19438; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Leinweber, Charles Lee, Professor of Range and Forestry and Head of De- 
partment. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; M.S., 1958; 
Phe Dea 1956. 


Leipper, Dale F., Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology and Head of 
Department. (1949, 1950) 
pes Wittenberg College, 1937; M.A., Ohio State, 1939; Ph.D., California, 
1950. 
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Leland, Thomas William, Professor of Business Administration and Head of 
Division. (1922, 1926) 
BeA.,., Wisconsin, 192137 M-S;,; 1922; G:P.A.; 1928. 


Letbetter, Thomas Doyle, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1948) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1947; C.P.A., 1949. 


Lewis, Robert Donald, Director of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
(1946) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1919; Ph.D., Cornell, 1926. 


Liebhafsky, Erwin Eugene, Professor of Economics. (1956, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; M.S., 1948; 
Ph.D., Illinois, 1950. 


Lindsay, James Donald, Professor of Chemical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1938, 1944) 
B:S., Michigan, 1924; M.S., 1925; Ph.D., 1934; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Little, Van Allen, Professor of Entomology. (1928, 1937) 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1925; Ph.D., 1943. 


Logan, Earl, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1955, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1958. 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 

(On leave of absence.) 


Long, John A., Instructor in Agronomy. (1958) 
B.S., Idaho, 1952; M.S., Washington State College, 1954. 


Lowe, Dan Copeland, Instructor in Business Administration. (1955) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1946; M.Ed., 1951. 


Loyd, Coleman Monroe, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1953, 1957) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., Wayne, 1948; M.S., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Luke, Hugh Jay, Jr., Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A., Texas, 1956; M.A., 1957. 


Luther, Herbert Adesla, Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1947) 
B.A., Pittsburgh, 1934; M.S., Iowa, 1935; Ph.D., 1937. 


Lyerly, Paul J., Research Coordinator, Substation No. 17, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ysleta. (1942, 1958) 
B.S., North Carolina State College, 1938; M.S., Iowa State College, 1940; 
Priel o42. 


Lyle, Robert Reed, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1946) 
B.S., Washington and Jefferson College, 1931; M.A., Buffalo, 1938. 


Lyles, Henry Francis, Instructor in Business Administration. (1958) 
B.B.A., North Texas State College, 1956; M.B.A., 1957. 


Lyman, Carl Morris, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition and Head of 
Department. (1940, 1949) 
B.S., Oregon, 1931; A.M., Oregon State College, 1933; Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 
1937. 


Lynch, Shirley Alfred, Professor of Geology and Head of Department of 
Geology and Geophysics. (1946) 
B.S., Missouri, 1928; M.S., 1931; E.M., 1935; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Lyons, Charles Rogers, Director of Student Health. (1956, 1957) 
.B., Miami, 1988; M.D., Ohio State, 1941. 
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McAfee, Thomas Edison, Professor of Agronomy. (1939, 1957) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1939; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


McCasland, William Richard, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1956, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1957. 
(On leave of absence.) 


McCorvey, David Dixon, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1958) 
B.S., Georgia, 19389. 


McCrady, James David, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology. (1958, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; D.V.M., 1958. 


McCulley, William Straight, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1987, 
1957) 
B.A., Iowa State, 19382; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
‘Pexas; 1osGsse hs hexas eel O56: 


McCully, Wayne Gunther, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. (1948, 
1960) 


B.S., Colorado State College, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1958. 


McCune, William Edward, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1944. 


McGee, Roger Valentine, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1928, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1988. 


McGuire, John Gilbert, Professor of Architecture and Assistant Dean of Engi- 
neering. (1935, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1982; M.S., 1937; B.S., 
1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


McLellan, Hugh John, Associate Professor of Oceanography. (1957, 1959) 
B.S., Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1941; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 1956. 


McMurry, Edgar Dowling, Assistant to the Dean of Veterinary Medicine. 
(1955; 1960) 2 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951. 


McNeely, John Gordon, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1947, 1950) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1933; M.S., 1984; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 
1941. 


MeNiel, Norbert Arthur, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.Ed., 1952; 
Phe t955: 7 


Mackin, John Gilman, Professor of Biology and Head of Department. (1950, 
1960) 
B.S., East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, 1924; M.S., Illinois, 
1927 PhDs 1953: 


Magee, Aden Combs, Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1955, 1956) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1924; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1926. 


Mamaliga, Emil, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1947, 1957) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1943; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1950. 
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Manning, Walter Scott, Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1941, 1947) 
B.B.A., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1932; M.B.A., Texas, 1940; 
C2 Sy. ae ve 


Marsh, James Hyde, III, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Martin, Lee Jackson, Associate Professor of English. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Texas, 1941; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., Stanford, 1956. 


Mason, Paul M., Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1946, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1946. 


Mattern, Terrence John, Assistant Professor of English. (1953, 1957) 
B.A., George Peabody College, 1947; M.A., 1947. 


Maxwell, Norman Paul, Associate Horticulturist. (1946, 1955) 
B.S., Delaware, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1949. 


Medlen, Ammon Brown, Associate Professor of Biology. (1946, 1955) 
B.A., Baylor, 1980; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, 1952. 


Mestanza, Walter Froilan, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Pathology. 
(1960) 
D.V.M., Universidad Nacional de San Marcos (Lima), 1951; M.S., Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, 1959. 


Metzer, Robert Benjamin, Instructor in Agronomy. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1959. 


Meyers, Edward Arthur, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1956) 
B.S., Michigan, 1950; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1955, 


Middleton, Errol] Bathurst, Professor of Chemistry. (1922, 1942) 
BAS) linois,’ 1919-. M.S.,° 1921 Ph.D, 1938. 


Miller, Charles Edward, Assistant Professor of Biology. (1959) 
B.S., Furman, 1951; M.A., North Carolina, 1954; Ph.D., 1957. 


Miller, Charles Standish, Assistant Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956; 
Pepe. 959: 


Miller, Jarvis Ernest, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1958, 
1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; M.S., Purdue, 
TDD bee DD rl 954: 


Miller, Thomas Lloyd, Associate Professor of History: (1946, 1957) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1935; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., Texas, 
1956. 


Milliff, John Henry, Professor of Veterinary Anatomy and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1936, 1941) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1934; 
DVM t036; Ph:D., ‘Texas, 1958. 


Mills, Jim Frank, Assistant Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943; M.S., 1953. 


Mitchell, Richard Warren, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1947, 1954) 
B.S., Lynchburg College, 1943; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1953. 


Moehlman, Carl B., Instructor in Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1932. 
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Mohr, Hubert Charles, Associate Professor of Horticulture. (1946, 1956) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1938; M.S., 1939; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1955. 


Monroe, Haskell Moorman, Jr., Instructor in History and Government. (1959) 
B.A., Austin College, 1952; M.A., 1954. 


Moore, Albert Vernon, Professor of Dairy Science. (19387, 1944) | 
B.S., Purdue, 1927; M.S., 19383; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1948. 


Moore, Bill C., Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1937, 1948) 
A.B., Kansas, 1929; A.M., 1981; A.M., Princeton, 1937. 


Moore, Clarence Albert, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1954, 1958) 
B.S., West Texas State College, 1945; M.S., Illinois, 1946, 


Moore, Donald Sylvester, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology. (1956) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1938; M.S., 1940; 
Ph.D., Minnesota, 1956. 


Moore, Richard Wayne, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Microbiology. 
(1958) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955; M.S., 1956. 


Moore, William Michael, Instructor in Civil Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956. 


Morgan, Stewart Samuel, Professor of English and Head of Department. 
(1921, 1952) 
B.A., Cincinnati, 1926; M-:A., Ohio State, 1927; Ph.D., 1933. 


Moyer, Vance Edwards, Associate Professor of Meteorology. (1958, 1960) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1954. 


Mullins, Benjamin Franklin Kelso, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1921, 
1954) 
A.B., Emory, 1919; M.S., 1922; M.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1927; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1944; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Murray, Joyce Elaine, Assistant Professor of Education. (1960) 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1942; M.Ed., Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, 1952. 


Myers, James Arthur, Athletic Director. (1958) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1947. 


Nance, Joseph Milton, Professor of History and Head of Department of His- 
tory and Government. (1941, 1958) 
B.A., Texas, 1935; .M.A., 1936; Ph.D., 1941. 


Nash, James Mosely, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Houston, 1957. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Naugle, Norman Wakefield, Instructor in Mathematics. (1958) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1959. 


Naylor, Harry Benjamin, Instructor in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 


(1959) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19388. 


Nelson, Al B., Professor of History. (19387, 1956) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1982; M.A., 19383; Ph.D., California, 1937. 


Nelson, Bardin Hubert, Professor of Sociology. (1950, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1950. 
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Nichols, Reuben Brian, Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A., Baylor, 1949; M.A., 1951; LL.B., 1954. 


Noyes, Theodore Alvan, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1957. 


O’Bannon, Lester Severance, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1948) 
B.M.E., Kentucky, 1915; M.E., 1939; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Odom, Richard Edward, Assistant Professor of Floriculture. (1951, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; B.S., 1951; 
M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1958. 


Old, William Donald, II, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1960) 
B.S., United States Military Academy, 1954. 


Oldham, William Jennings Bryan, Jr., Instructor in Mathematics. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.S., 1958. 


Oliver, John Eoff, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. (1959) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Bye 


Oliver, John Percy, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1936, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1936; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Olson, Edward O., Pathologist of Department of Horticulture, USDA, Substa- 
tion No. 15. (1949) 
B.S., South Dakota State, 1940; M.S., Colorado State, 1944; Ph.D., Louisi- 
ana State, 1948. 


Olson, Robert Merle, Instructor in Civil Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Texas, 1947; M.S., Rice Institute, 1959. 


Orr, Joseph Anderson, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1928, 1944) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1933; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Orts, Frank August, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1959. 


Packenham, Edward S., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1947, 1955) 
B.S., Lombard College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1949. 


Page, John Orion, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1948, 1951) 
B.S., Rochester, 1927; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


Palmer, Leslie Lloyd, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1951, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948; M.Ed., 1951. 


Parker, Charles Fredrick, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. (1959) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1957; M.S., 1958. 


Parker, Grady P., Professor of Education and Head of Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology. (1940, 1954) 
B.A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1929; M.A., Southern Methodist 
1935; Ed.D., Texas, 1942. 


Parker, Travis Jay, Professor of Geology. (1947, 1952) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 19383; M.A., Texas, 1939; Ph.D., 1952; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Parnell, Edward Douglas, Professor of Poultry Science. (1938, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1934. 
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Parry, Douglas Farlow, Professor of Education and Psychology. (1956) 
B.A., Utah, 1987; M.A., 1988; Ph.D., Syracuse, 1942. 


Pate, David Azariah, Instructor in Floriculture. (1960) 
BS., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1959; M.S., 1960. 


Paterson, Donald R., Associate Horticulturist, Department of Horticulture. 
(1952, 1956) 
B.S., Cornell, 1947; M.S., California, 1950; Ph.D., Michigan State, 1952. 


Patterson, LaVerne Victory, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education. 
(1956) 
B.S., Illinois, 1940; M.S., 1948. 


Patterson, Raleigh Elwood, Dean of Agriculture. (1958, 1960) 
.8., Louisiana State, 1934; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas;19862- Ph.D; 1943. 


Peach, Robert Marvin, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1959) 
B.A., Randolph-Macon College, 1941. 


Pedigo, John Randolph, Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1953) 
Bes eaAlexas, 11030. Buk. 1930; 


Peirce, James Franklin, Assistant Professor of English. (1946, 1951) 
A.B., Illinois, 1940; M.A., Iowa, 1942. 


Penberthy, Walter Lawren, Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1926, 1959) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926. 


pertys Bruce A., Horticulturist, Department of Horticulture. (1946, 1951) 
, Wake Forest College, 1930; M.A., 19386; Ph.D., Virginia, 1942. 


Perry, Haile Deucalion, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. (1955, 1959) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1939; M.A., 1949, 


Perry, John Vivian, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1949, 1955) 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1947; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1954; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Peters, Isaac Isaac, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1950, 1952) 
B.S.A., Manitoba, 1942; M.S., Michigan State College, 1944; Ph.D., lowa 
State College, 1947. 


Pinnell, Charles, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1952; M.S., Purdue, 1958. 


Ponthieux, Nicholas Archibald, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education. (1941, 1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1950. 


Porter, Kenneth Boyd, Agronomist of Department of Agronomy. (1947, 1957) 
B.S., Kansas State College, 1940; M.S., Iowa State College, 1947; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Potter, George Edwin, Professor of Zoology. (1939) 
B.S., ,Ottawa,..1921;\M:S.,. lowa; 1923*(Ph.D2:1927:7D. Se. (Ottawa; 14a: 


Potter, James Gregor, Professor of Physics and Head of Department. (1945) 
B:S., Princeton, 1928; M.S.,° New York, 1931;Pnh.D:; Yale, 1939: 


Potts, Richard Carmechial, Assistant Director of Agricultural Instruction and 
Professor of Agronomy. (1986, 1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1935; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1945; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1950. 


Powell, Francis Warren, Assistant Professor of English. (1987, 1944) 
B.A., Austin College, 1920; M.A., Texas, 1928. 
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Prescott, John Mack, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1952, 1959) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1941; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952. 


Price, Alvin Audis, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; D.V.M., 1949; 
M.S., 1956. 


Price, Manning A., Associate Professor of Entomology. (1940, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1941. 


Priddy, Tommy Glynn, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1959. 


Provost, Richard Leon, Instructor of Education and Psychology and of Counsel- 
ing and Testing Center. (1956, 1960) 
B.A., Drake, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Putnam, Harlan Ray, Associate Professor of Economics. (1941, 1946) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1935; M.A., 1941. 


Quinby, John Roy, Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Chillicothe. (1924, 1925) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 1934. 


Quinn, Major Charles, Instructor in Modern Languages. (1960) 
B.S., stanford, 1948; M.A., 1952. 


Quisenberry, John Henry, Professor of Poultry Science and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1936, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 
O35 2 bos. 1936; 


er Kenneth MacFarlane, Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology. 
1957, 1959) , 
B.S., University College, London, 1935; Ph.D., London, 1958. 


Rakoff, Henry, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1953, 1957) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1944; M.S., Purdue, 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 


Ramge, John Christian, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1959) 
D.V.M., Ohio State, 1942; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1955. 


Ramsey, Jerry Dwain, Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1958, 
1960 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Randall, John Del, Assistant Professor of Nuclear Engineering. (1958, 1959) 
B.S., California, 1955; M.S., 1956. 


Randolph, Neal Malcolm, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1988. 


Ransdell, Clifford Howell, Assistant to the Dean of Engineering and Professor 
of Engineering Graphics. (19387, 1960) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1937; B.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College of Texas, 1953; Sc.D., Howard Payne College, 1956; M.Ed., 
Texas,’ 1957; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Ray, Sammy Mehedy, Assistant Professor of Oceanography. (1959) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1942; M.A., Rice Institute, 1952; Ph.D., 1954. 


Redden, Joseph Eugene, Assistant Professor of Journalism. (1959) 
B.A., Hardin-Simmons, 1947; M.A., 1948. 


Redmond, Harold Edwin, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(1940, 1952) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939. 
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Reeves, Robert Gatlin, Professor of Genetics. (1928, 1947) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1922; M.S., 1923; Ph.D., Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1928. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Reid, Robert Osborne, Professor of Oceanography and Meteorology. (1951, 
1959) 

B.E., Southern California, 1946; M.S., Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 

1948. 


Reiser, Raymond, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1949, 1954) 
A.B., Western Reserve, 1929; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. 


Rekoff, Michael George, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1961; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Rhodes, Robert Raymond, Associate Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 


1954) 
B.S.F., Louisiana, 1937; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1951. 


Rhodes, William Herschel, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
ands Facticse. 11.1959) 
B.S., Arkansas State College, 1949. 


Richardson, Luther Ray, Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition. (1946, 


1949 
B.S., Georgetown College, 1923; A.M., Missouri, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 


Richmond, Thomas Rollin, Agronomist of Department of Agronomy (Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). (19381, 1954) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1931; M.S., 1938; 
Ph.D., Minnesota, 1948. 


Rife, William Thomas, Jr., Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950. 


Riggs, John Kamm, Professor of Animal Husbandry. (1941, 1955) 
B.S., lowa State College, 1935; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of - Texas, 1941: 


Roberts, Jesse Claude, Jr., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1957) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1949; B.A., 1950; M.A., Texas, 
1953; Ph D., 21955; 

(On leave of absence.) 


Roberts, Sidney I., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1960) 
B.S., College of the City of New York, 1952; M.A., Columbia, 1953. 


Robertson, Walter Volley, Instructor in Biology. (1960) 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1951; M.S., Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 1959. 


Roche, John Edward, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1957) 
B.S., Baylor, 1946; M.A., Texas, 1950; Ph.D., 1956. 


Rode, Norman Frederick, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1922, 1930) 
B.S., Clemson College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1929; E.E., Clemson College, 1939; Reg. Prog. Engr. 


Rodenberger, Charles Alvord, Associate Professor of Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing. (1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1948; M.S., Southern Methodist, 1959; Reg. Prof. 
Ener. 
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Rodewald, Fred Arthur, Instructor in English. (1959) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.A., North 
Texas State College, 1959. 


Roeber, Charles Arthur, Business Manager. (1929, 1954) 
B.B-A., Texas; 1929; B:A., 1929. 


Romane, Wiiliam Murry, Associate Professor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. (1956, 1960) 
D.V.M., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1943. 


Roots, Edmund Nelson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1956. 


Rosberg, David William, Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology and 
lead of Department. (1950, 1960) 
B.A., St. Olaf College, 1940; M.S., Ohio State, 1946; Ph.D., 1949. 


Rose, Norman Carl, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. (1956) 
Bis... California, 1950;- Ph.D.;’ Kansas, 1957: 


Ross, Henry, Professor of Agricultural Education. (19385) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; M.S., 1935. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Rotsch, Melvin Medford, Professor of Architecture. (1950, 1955) 
B.S., Texas, 1928; M.Arch., Harvard, 1980. 


Rowan, Neilon Joyce, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering and Assistant 
Research Engineer, Texas Transportation Institute. (1959) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 1957; M.S., Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, 1959. 


Rudder, James Earl, President of the College. (1958, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; LL.D., Baylor, 
1960. 


Rupel, Isaac Walker, Professor of Dairy Science and Head of Department. 
(1945) 
B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., Wisconsin, 1924; Ph.D., 1932. 


Russell, Daniel, Professor of Sociology. (1926) 
A.B., Baylor, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1928. 


Russell, Leon Horace, Jr., Assistant Professor of Veterinary Public Health. 
(1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1956; D.V.M., 1956; M.P.H., Tulane, 1958. 


Russell, Ralph Keith, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1946, 1955) 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1936; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1954. 


Russell, William Low, Professor of Geology. (1946, 1951) 
ar ey Ore OO MS Loe ein a LOA: 
(On leave of absence.) 


Ryan, Cecil Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Poultry Science. (1947, 1949) 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1938; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Samson, Charles Harold, Jr., Professor of Aeronautical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Notre Dame, 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., Missouri, 1953; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Sandstedt, John Leonard, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1954, 1960) 
BA. Lexas 042" 1B. 71947. 


Sanford, Tommy Eugene, Instructor in Meteorology. (1960) 
B.S., -Texas, 1954. 
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Sasaki, Yoshikazu, Research Scientist in Oceanography and Meteorology. 
(1956, 1957) 
M:S;-Lokyo, 1950;5Ph.D yy 1955; 


Schatte, Curtis Eric, Instructor in English. (1960) 
B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1949; M.A., 1952. 


Schertz, Keith Francis, Geneticist. (1959) 
B.S., Illinois, 1949; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., Cornell, 1957, 


Schiller, Robert Edwin, Jr., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1946, 
1955) . 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1940; M.S., 1949; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Schlesselman, George Wilhelm, Associate Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences; Professor of Geography and Head of Department. (1934, 1959) 
B.A., Iowa State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Clark, 1928; Ph.D., Ne- 
braska, 1935. 


Schrader, Allen, Instructor in English. (1957) 
A., Los Angeles State College, 1956; M.A., 1957. 


Schram, Alfred Francis, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1953, 1956) 
B.A., Oklahoma, 1941; M.S., 1948; Ph.D., 1948. 


Schroeder, Melvin Carroll, Associate Professor of Geology. (1954, 1956) 
B.S., State College of Washington, 1942; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 1958. 


Segner, Edmund Peter, Jr., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. (1954, 
1956) 


B.S., Texas, 1949; M.S., 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
Segrest, Herman Brazill, Professor of Health and Physical Education. (1945, 
1958) 


B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1987; M.S., 1946; M.Ed., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Seward, Clay Luzenberg, Jr., Associate Professor of Geology. (1948, 1952) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., 1950; 
Geol.E., 1953. 


Shelton, Maurice, Assistant Animal Husbandman of Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Department of Animal Husbandry. (1950, 1957) 
B.S., Tennessee, 1948; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1956. 


Shepperd, James Nolen, Assistant Professor of English. (1941, 1947) 
B.A., Texas, 1981; M.A., 1936. 


Shubinski, Robert Parker, Instructor in Civil Engineering. (1958) 
B.A., Rice Institute, 1957; B.S., 1958. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Simmang, Clifford Max, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1988, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1986; M.S., 1938; 
Ph.D., Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Simmons, John William, Captain, Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1958) 
B.S., Alabama, 1950. 


Sims, Stillman Austin, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1942, 1959) 
B.S., Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1939; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1944. 


Skrabanek, Robert Leonard, Professor of Sociology. (1949, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1942; M.S., 1947; 
Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1949. 
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Skrivanek, John Marion, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. (1952, 
1959) 
B.A., Texas, 1938; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Charles (Prague), 1948. 


Smerdon, Ernest Thomas, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1959) 
B.S., Missouri, 1951; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1959. 


Smith, Benjamin Frederick, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1960) 
B.A., United States Air Force Institute of Technology, 1951; A.B., Wit- 
tenberg College, 1953; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1956. 


Smith, Elmer Gillam, Professor of Physics. (1924, 1942) 
A.B., Amherst College, 1919; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1925; B.S., 1934; M.E., 1989; Ph.D., Texas, 1941. 


Smith, Fred Emmett, Professor of Geology. (1948, 1956) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1930; M.S., 1932. 


Smith, Frank Miller, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. (1948, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1939; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


*Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology and Head of De- 
partment. (1949) 
D.V.M., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1928; M.S., 
Michigan, 1935; Ph.D., 1949. 


Smith, James Clifton, Superintendent of Substation No. 3, Angleton. (1951) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1939; M.S., 1947. 


Smith, James Douglas, Assistant Professor of Genetics. (1959) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1950; M.S., 1956; Ph.D., 1960. 


Smith, Ronald Edward, Instructor in Physics. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958. 


Smith, Robert Lee, Jr., Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1956, 
1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952. 


Snuggs, Roland Edward, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1924, 1946) 
A.B., Georgetown College, 1920; M.S., Florida, 19238; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937. 


Snyder, Roy Webster, Extension Meat Specialist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. (1930) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1921; M.S., 1922. 


Sorensen, Anton Marinus, Jr., Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1955, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 
i BO7 SS Re Sd ed Be a YS 5 


Sorensen, Harold Benjamin, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology. (1951, 1956) 
B.S., South Dakota State College, 1940; M.S., Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1948; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1955. 


Sorenson, Jerome Wallace, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1946, 
1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1935; M.S., 1948. 


Sorrels, Joseph Harrell, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1941, 1948) 


A.B., Texas Christian, 1924; M.S., Vanderbilt, 1925; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


*Retired October 15, 1960. 
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Southern, John Hoyle, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1959) 
S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1936; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949. 


Sperry, John Jerome, Professor of Biology. (1941, 1951) 
B.A., Nebraska, 1936; M.A., Missouri, 1938; Ph.D., Nebraska, 1942. 


Sperry, Omer Edison, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1946, 1949) 
A.B., Peru, Nebraska State College, 1925; M.A., Nebraska, 1931; Ph.D., 
1934. 


Spurlock, William W., Instructor in Chemistry. (1958) 
B.A., Daniel Baker College, 1924. 


Stacell, Alan Louis, Instructor in Architecture. (1960) 
B.EA:; ‘Ilinois; 1955: “MFA: 1960. 


Stallings, Henry Green, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1946) 


Stark, Lawrence Edward, Professor of Engineering Graphics. (1941, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.Ed., 1951. 


Staten, Raymond D., Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1956, 1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1947; M.S., Ne- 
braska, 1949; Ph.D., 1951. 


Stelly, Randall, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 
(1956, 1960) 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1940; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1947; Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1956. 


Stephenson, Henson Knowlen, Professor of Civil Engineering. (1945, 1957) 
B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1923; M.S., Michigan, 1931; C.E., 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1941. 


Stern, Louis Harold, Assistant Professor of Economics. (1955, 1957) 
B.S., Illinois, 1947; M.A., California, 1954. 


Stevenson, Leland Lewis, Major, Associate Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1948. 


Stevenson, Robert M., Professor of Business Administration. (1947 
B.A., Duke; 1937; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 1946; C.P.A., 1948; 
DBAS Indiana 1955-5 C-L50 5 1955: 


Stewart, Billy Ray, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1956, 
1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1959. 


Stewart, Norman Arthur, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1946, 1957) 
LL.B., Baylor, 1938. 


Stipe, Dennis Ray, Instructor in Agricultural Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958, 


Stokes, Elmore Ewing, Jr., Associate Professor of English. (1951, 1958) 
B3A.,ro.exas, 1943: MAL 1948 Phe aero. 
(On leave of absence.) 


Storey, James Benton, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. (1957 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 19538; 
Ph.D., California, 1957. 


Street, William Ezra, Professor of Engineering Graphics and Head of De- 
partment. (1941) 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 19380; M.A., 1933; LL.D., Harding 
College, 1947; Reg. Prof. Engr. 
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Stuverud, Homer Alton, Lieutenant Colonel, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. (1960) 
B.A., State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota, 1937; M.A., North 
Carolina, 1954. 


Tatum, Finley Womack, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Columbia, 1935; M.S., 1946. 


Taylor, Lloyd Chamberlin, Jr., Assistant Professor of History. (1956, 1958) 
B.A., Lehigh, 1949; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 


Taylor, Lloyd Hughes, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
59 


B.B.A., Baylor, 1949; M.A., 1950. 


Tefertiller, Kenneth Ray, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1959) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1952; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., Illinois, 1959. 


Thames, Walter Hendrix, Jr., Associate Professor of Plant Physiology and 
Pathology. (1959) 
B.S.A., Florida, 1947; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1959. 


Thompson, Aylmer Henry, Associate Professor of Oceanography and Meteor- 
ology. (1960) 
A.B., California at Los Angeles, 1947; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1960. 


Thompson, Herbert Gordon, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion. (1951, 1954) 
B.S., Miami, 1947; M.B.A., 1949. 


Thompson, John George Hatch, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1938, 
1954) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1933; M.E., 1938; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Thompson, Robert Dale, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
(1960) 
B.A., DePauw, 1925; M.A., Trinity, 1960. 


Thornton, William Lee, Instructor in Business Administration. (1958) 
B.A., Indiana, 1957; M.B.A., 1958. 


Timm, Tyrus Raymond, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 
and Head of Department. (1947, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1934; M.S., 1936; 
M.P.A., Harvard, 1947; D.P.A., 1949. 


Tishler, Carl Edward, Professor of Health and Physical Education and Head 
of Department. (1941, 1947) 
B.S., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., Western Reserve, 1935. 


Tittle, Morris Edward, Associate Professor of Mathematics. (1948, 1959) 
B.A., East Texas State Teachers College, 1923; M.A., Texas, 1937. 


Titus, Robert Stephen, Instructor in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1960) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1958; D.V.M., 1959. 


Tomme, Warren James, Instructor in Chemical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Traxler, Ralph N., Professor of Civil Engineering. (1959) 
A.B., Colorado, 1920; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1926. 


Trogdon, William Oren, Professor of Agronomy and Head of Department. 
(1958) 
B.S., Oklahoma State, 1942; Ph.D., Ohio State, 1949. 
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Truettner, Willard Irving, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1980, 1943) 
B.S., Michigan, 1928; M.S.E., 1980; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Turk, Richard Duncan, Professor of Veterinary Parasitology and Head of 
Department. (1944) 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1933; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, 1939. 


Turney, H. A., Assistant Professor of Entomology. (1958) 
B.S., Arkansas, 1952; M.S., 1956. 


van Buijtenen, Johannes Petrus, Visiting Lecturer, Genetics. (1960) 
B.S., Landbowhogeschool (Netherlands), 1952; M.S., California, 1953; 
Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Vanderzant, Carl, Associate Professor of Dairy Science. (1958, 1957) 
B.S., Wageningen, 1947; M.S., 1949; M.S., Iowa State College, 1950; Ph.D., 
1953. 


Vanderzant, Erma Schumacher, Biochemist of Department of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition. (1954) 
B.Ss Lowa State,-1943-.Ph:D:)) 1953. 


Varvel, Walter A., Professor of Psychology. (1941, 1945) 
A.By“ Kansas; 51932; - M.A‘; 1933: PhD. 196s. 


Vrooman, Richard, Professor of Architecture. (1949, 1960) 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1941; B.Arch., Western Reserve, 1949; M.Arch., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1952; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Wagner, William Grant, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1954, 1956) 
B.Arch., Texas, 1949; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Wainerdi, Richard Elliott, Assistant to the Dean of Engineering and Associate 
Professor of Petroleum Engineering. (1957, 1959) 
B.S., Oklahoma, 1952; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1955; Ph.D., 1958. 


Walden, James Cecil, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1959, 1960) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Waldrip, William Jasper, Assistant Professor of Range and Forestry. (1950, 
1952 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1949; M.S., 1950. 


Walker, Jack Vernon, Instructor in Nuclear Engineering. (1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1958; M.S., 1960. 


Wallmo, Olof Charles, Associate Professor of Wildlife Management. (1955, 
19 


59) 
B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1946; M.S., Wisconsin, 1948; Ph.D., 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1957. 


Walton, Ernest Vernon, Professor of Agricultural Education and Head of 
Department. (1946, 1953) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 19387; M.S., 1947. 


Walton, Henry Harrison, Instructor in Health and Physical Education. (1958) 
B.S., Northwestern State College, 1957; M.S., 1958. 


Wamble, Albert Cecil, Research Engineer of Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station. (1945) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1933. 


Ward, Robert Page, Professor of Electrical Engineering. (1925, 1948) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1924; M.S., 19384. 


Watkins, Gustav McKee, Director of Agricultural Instruction and Professor 
of Plant Physiology and Pathology. (1949, 1960) 
B.A., Texas, 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., Columbia, 1935. 
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Weaver, James Nevin, Associate Professor of Entomology. (1957) 
B.A., Southwestern, 1941; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1943; Ph.D., 1953. 


Weekes, Donald Fessenden, Professor of Physics. (1937, 1945) 
B.S., Middlebury College, 1924; M.A., Amherst College, 1926; Ph.D., 
Cornell, 1937. 


Weihing, Ralph Martin, Agronomist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Beaumont (Agricultural Research Service, USDA, cooperating). 
(1953) 

B.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1930; M.S., Nebraska, 
1932; Ph.D., 1934. 


Weihs, Phillip Donald, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. (1957) 
B.B.A., St. Mary’s, 1949; M.B.A., Southern Methodist, 1960. 


Weiner, Peter Douglas, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
(1956, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1954; M.S., 1961. 


Weitzel, Hulbert Frederick, Captain, Assistant Professor of Air Science. 
(1958) 
B.B.A., Houston, 1949. 


Welch, Nathan Edgar, Instructor in Chemical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953; M.S., 1956. 


Wells, Charles B., Jr., Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1959) 
B.A., Georgia, 1941. 


Whealy, Roger Dale, Professor of Chemistry. (1958) 
B.S., Eastern Normal, South Dakota, 1930; M.S., Colorado, 1987; M.S., 
Oregon, 1948; Ph.D., Colorado, 1953. 


Whitehouse, Ulysses Grant, Technical Director, Electron Microscope Labora- 
tory, Biochemistry and Nutrition Department. (1953) 
B.S., Kentucky, 1940; M.S., 1941; M.S., Iowa, 1942; Ph.D., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1955. 


Whitehurst, Charles Augustus, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. (1959) 
B.S., Louisiana State, 1956; M.S., Southern Methodist, 1959. 


Whiteley, Eli Lamar, Associate Professor of Agronomy. (1946, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1941; M.S., North 
Carolina State, 1949; Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1959. 


Whiting, Robert Louis, Professor of Petroleum Engineering and Head of 
Department. (1946, 1954) 
B.S., Texas, 1939; M.S., 1943; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Whitmore, Frank Charles, Assistant Professor of Physics. (1951, 1956) 
A.B., Gettysburg College, 1949; M.A., Delaware, 1951. 


Whitney, Howard Stephen, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics. 
(1954) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., 1948. 


Whitson, Frank Edward, Assistant Professor of Architecture. (1960) 
B.Arch., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1956; M.Arch., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1958. 


Whittington, William E., Associate Professor of Business Administration. 
(1954, 1957) 
B.B.A., Texas, 1939; M.B.A., 1947; Ph.D., Tllinois, 1957. 


Wieder, Russell Karl, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education. 
(1956, 1960) 
B.A., Kenyon College, 1942. 
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Wiening, Victor, Assistant Professor of English. (1952, 1956) 
B.A., Valparaiso, 1947; M.A., Louisiana State, 1949, 


Wiff, Donald Ray, Instructor in Physics. (1960) 
B.S., Capital, 1958; M.A., Kent State, 1960. 


Wilkes, Lambert Henry, Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering. 
(1957) 
B.S., Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1948; M.S., Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1953. 


Williams, Mack Lester, Instructor in Mathematics. (1955) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1942; M.S., 1949. 


Wilson, Basil Wrigley, Professor of Oceanography. (19538, 1959) 
B.S., Capetown, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 1989; C.E., 1940; D.Sc., Capetown, 
1953: 


Wingren, Roy Matthew, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1928, 1943) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.S., 1934; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wolf, Kenneth, Major, Associate Professor of Air Science. (1959) 
B.B:A., Baylor, 1955. 


Wood, Norris Philip, Associate Professor of Microbiology. (1955, 1960) 
B.S., Hartwick College, 1949; M.S., Cornell, 1951; Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 
1955; 


Wood, Robert Porter, Associate Professor of Business Administration. (1948, 
1955) 
B.B.A., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1947; M.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 1950; C.P.A., 1951. 


Woolket, Joseph John, Professor of Modern Languages and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1925, 1945) 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1924; M.A., 1925. 


Wooten, Alvin Boyd, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics. (1960) 
B.A., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1937; M.S., 1950; 
Phebe 1955. 


Worley, Willard Parker, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. (1956) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1947. 


Wright, Samuel Robert, Professor of Civil Engineering and Head of Depart- 
ment. (1923, 1946) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1922; M.S., 1928; 
C-H.,193132Ph. D5 1916-2 Ree Prot, ner: 


Wykes, Stanley Allen, Professor of Industrial Engineering. (1947, 1951) 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 1946; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wynes, Charles Eldridge, Instructor in History. (1958) 
B.S., Madison, 1952; M.A., Virginia, 1957. 


Wythe, Landon Douglas, Jr., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
(1957, 1959) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1951; M.S., 1955. 


Yantis, Theodore R., Professor of Business Administration. (1952, 1956) 
A.B., Otterbein College, 1947; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1949; Ph.D., 1955. 


Young, Bernard Theodore, Instructor in Physics. (1960) 
B.S., State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, 1952. 


Young, Mark Francis, Instructor in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. (1960) 
B.S., Utah State, 1955; D.V.M., Iowa State, 1958. 
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Young, Paul A., Plant Pathologist of Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Jacksonville. (1935) 
B.S., Wabash College, 1921; M.A., Illinois, 1923; Ph.D., 1925. 


Yungul, Sulhi. H., Assistant Professor of Geology and Assistant Research 
Engineer with Texas Engineering Experiment Station. (1960) 
B.S., Montana School of Mines, 1943; M.S., California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1944. 


Zimmerman, Howard Karl, Jr., Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1952, 
1955) 
B.S., Washington, 1942; M.A., Leland Stanford, 1944; Ph.D., Oregon, 1948. 


Zingaro, Ralph Anthony, Associate Professor of Chemistry. (1954, 1959) 
B.S., City College of New York, 1946; M.S., Kansas, 1949; Ph.D., 1950. 


Zinn, Bennie A., Director of Student Personnel Services. (1945, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926; M.S., 1928. 


RETIRED FACULTY MEMBERS 


Adriance, Guy Webb, Professor Emeritus of Horticulture. (1921, 1960) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1915; M.S., Cali- 
fornia, 1917; Ph.D., Michigan State College, 1929. 


Bagley, John Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Cotton Marketing. (1905, 1947) 
B.A., Wake Forest College, 1900. 


Berry, Raymond Orvil, Professor Emeritus of Animal Husbandry. (1931, 
1960) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1928; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1932; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1939. 


Brewer, Alexander Van, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering. 
WPA BBY) 
B.S., Purdue, 1913; M.E., 1925; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1987; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Cofer, David Brooks, Professor of English and Archivist Emeritus. (1910, 
1957) 
A.B., Centre College, 1907; M.A., Wisconsin, 1927. 


Darnell, Albert Laurie, Professor Emeritus of Dairy Science. (1914, 1957) 
B.S., Mississippi State College, 1914; M.A., Missouri, 1916. 


Doak, Clifton Childress, Professor Emeritus of Biology. (1926, 1960) 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1922; M.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. 


*Downard, Richard Walter, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. (1913, 1961) 


Dunn, Ralph Clark, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Bacteriology and Hy- 
giene. (1911, 1950) 
Deve Mies Ohio, 1911. 


Gammon, Samuel Rhea, Professor Emeritus of History. (1925, 1957) 
A.B., Washington and Lee, 1911; M.A., 1913; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1921. 


Gunter, Perey Glyndon, Professor Emeritus of English, (1911, 1955) 
A.B., Elon College, 1909; M.A., North Carolina, 1910. 


Harter, Edward Lin, Associate Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 


1959) 
A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1919; M.A., Kansas, 1927. 


*Effective October 31, 1960. 
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Jones, Beecher Calvin, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1921, 
1947 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1923-7 VES 31926. 


Jones, Fred Rufus, Professor of Agricultural Engineering. (1921, 1958) 
B.S., Wisconsin, 1915; M.S., Iowa State College, 1931. 


Key, Percy Clark, Associate Professor Emeritus of English. (1924, 1957) 
B.A., Texas Christian, 1917; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1918. 


Kyle, Edwin Jackson, Dean Emeritus of the School of Agriculture. (1902, 
1945 


B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1899; B.S.A., Cornell, 
1901; M.S.A., 1902; D.Sc., Arkansas, 1941. 


Langford, Ernest, Professor Emeritus of Architecture. (1915, 1957) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1913; M.S., Illinois, 
1924; Reg. Prof. Arch. 


Lenert, August Albert, Professor Emeritus of Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. (1919, 1958) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1914; D.V.M., Kan- 
sas City Veterinary College, 1917. 


Miller, Horace Otis, Associate Professor of Journalism. (1947, 1948) 
A.B., Texas, 1918;"M.J., 1920;-LL.B., 1928, 


Mogford, Joseph Sayers, Professor of Agronomy. (1925, 1937) 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1916; M.S., 1920. 


Nelson, Thomas Robert, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1925, 
1957) 
B.A., East Texas Normal College, 1917; M.A., Texas, 1922. 


Overall, John Wayne, Instructor of Physics. (1948, 1957) 
A.B., Baylor, 1921; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
1950. 


Porter, Walter Lee, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. (1918, 1959) 
A.B., Howard College, 1911; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1926. 


Potts, William McDaniel, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry. (1926, 1958) 
B:5., Chicago; “1941 Miso. 1927s Pn Ds ool. 


Reinhard, Henry J., Professor Emeritus of Entomology. (1947, 1960) 
BS. Ohio State, 1915; 


Richey, John Jefferson, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering. (1912, 
1959) 
B.S5. thinois;. 1903. 402i LOLY: 


Rogers, Bruce Allison, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. (1957) 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1916; M.S., Chicago, 1920; Ph.D., Harvard, 1933; 
Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Sandstedt, Carl Edward, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering. (19238, 
1959) 
A.B., Leland Stanford, 1910; M.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, 1928; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Silvey, Oscar William, Professor Emeritus of Physics. (1916, 1951) 
A.B., Indiana, 1907; A.M., 1910; Ph.D., Chicago, 1915. 


*Smith, Hilton Atmore, Professor of Veterinary Pathology. (1949) 
D.V.M., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1928; M.S., Michi- 
gan 19353° PhD. 741949: 


*Effective October 16, 1960. 
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Summey, George, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English. (1922, 1951) 
A.B., Southwestern Presbyterian, 1897; M.A., 1898; Ph.D., Columbia, 1919. 


Trotter, Ide Peebles, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School and Professor 
Emeritus of Agronomy. (19386, 1960) 
B.A., Mississippi College, 1915; B.S., Mississippi State College, 1918; 
M.S., 1921; Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933. 


Vezey, Edward Earl, Professor of Physics. (1920, 1952) 
B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1910; M.S., Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927. 


Wapple, Albert Russell, Instructor in Mathematics. (1942) 
B.S., California, 1914; M.A., 1915. 


Weaver, Paul, Distinguished Professor of Geology and Geophysics. (1953) 
A.B., Columbia, 1908; Reg. Prof. Engr. 


Wilcox, George Barton, Professor Emeritus of Education and Psychology. 
(1920, 1959) 
B.S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, 1912; B.S., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1926. 


Winkler, Charles Herman, Professor Emeritus of Psychology. (1923, 1946) 
B.S., Texas, 1904; M.A., 1914; Ph.D., Missouri, 1916. 


Young, Vernon Alphus, Professor of Range and Forestry. (1929, 1946) 


B.S., Utah State Agricultural College, 1932; M.S., Iowa State College, 
1924; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1929. 


SUMMARY OF THE COLLEGE STAFF AS OF 
FEBRUARY 1, 1961 


Active On Leave Total 


College Administrative Officers -........2..2222....2221::----00---- 13 0 13 

Full Professors, including Heads of Departments 
SH ATO RY UBL Ra COR eS nisi ie tee FRC SITY Mate ge a a eet go Rae ih 4 195 
PERS OGLA LEM EE OLONSO Rae ee cosa etic ndls. oe, eRe ea oder keene 160 3 163 
PRRBISGAT Geet TO LESSON ies cook else oe ie 149 5 154 
LE AASHR TLL SG. 2 Bboy See lac. Sapad ok EAE Rl Gale AN NI le bo i eps dlees eat 90 5 95 
Other Members of the Academic Council.................... 11 0 11 
Other Members of the Graduate Faculty...................... 37 0 37 
Total 651 17 668 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, 
EXTENSION AND SERVICES 


R. E. Patterson, Dean of Agriculture 
The A. and M. College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 


The land-grant college agricultural team operating at College Station 
and throughout the State includes agricultural instruction by the School of 
Agriculture, basic and applied research by the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, education for adults and youth on the farms and ranches and in the 
homes by the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 


Agricultural programs involving resident instruction, research, and ex- 
tension are coordinated in subject-matter departments. The head of each 
subject-matter department is responsible for the planning and coordination 
of those areas of activities covered by his department. Heads of departments 
are responsible directly to the Dean of Agriculture through the Director of 
Agricultural Instruction for instruction, the Director of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for research, and the Director of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Extension Service for extension activities. Veterinary research and 
extension are conducted in the School of Veterinary Medicine under the im- 
mediate direction of the School’s Dean through the Director of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Most staff members in the several agricultural departments have dual 
responsibilities of teaching and research. These, along with extension spe- 
cialists within a department, are housed together to provide close coordination 
and cooperation in these activities. In addition to formal instruction to en- 
rolled students, practically all departments and services participate in many 
specialized short courses and workshops given for adults and youths at College 
Station and over the State. 


The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station also maintains and operates 
44 experimental field stations over the State. Research among these locations 
is coordinated closely with the subject-matter departments and the Main Sta- 
tion at College Station. For administrative purposes, Texas is divided into 
12 Extension Service districts, each headed by a district agricultural agent 
and a district home demonstration agent who supervise the extension programs 
of the county agents in the district. Associated with the districts and field 
units are area specialists who are highly trained and experienced in specific 
problem areas of the district. 


Further information on the activities of any department or service may 
be obtained from its headquarters. 


THE TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Administration: 

Robert D. Lewis, Ph.D., Director 

Roland J. Hildreth, Ph.D., Assistant Director—Programs 

Victor E. Schember, M.S., Assistant Director—Business and Fiscal 
Alvin A. Price, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Director—Veterinary Research 
Paul J. Lyerly, Ph.D., Research Coordinator, Trans-Pecos Area 


Agricultural Information Office: 

Tad Moses, Agricultural Editor 

Betty L. Canavespi, B.S., Assistant Editor—Publications 
Herbert O. Evans, B.S., Assistant Editor—News 
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James W. Potts, M.S., Assistant Editor—News 
Helen B. Scott, Assitant Editor—Publications 


Agricultural Economics and Sociology: 


Tyrus ae Timm, D.P.A., Professor and Head of Department (Agricultural 
Policy) 


Harley Bebout, M.S., Associate Professor (Marketing) 

Clarence A. Bonnen, M.S., Professor (Farm and Ranch Management) 
Robert E. Branson, Ph.D., Professor (Marketing) 

Charles W. Brown, M.S., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 

Henry V. Courtenay, M.S., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 


Vance W. Edmondson, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Farm and Ranch Manage- 
ment) 


P. E. Hildebrand, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Farm and Ranch Management) 
Robert L. Hunt, Ph.D., Professor (Marketing) 

John A. Kincannon, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 

John G. McNeely, Ph.D., Professor (Marketing) 

Aden C. Magee, M.S., Professor (Farm and Ranch Management) 

Jarvis E. Miller, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 

Clarence A. Moore, M.S., Associate Professor (Marketing) 

Donald S. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Farm and Ranch Management) 
Bardin H. Nelson, Ph.D., Professor (Sociology) 

Robert L. Skrabanek, Ph.D., Professor (Sociology) 

Houston E. Smith, M.S., Junior Economist (Marketing) 

Harold B. Sorensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 

Randall Stelly, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Marketing) 


Bob H. Stone, M.S., Junior Economist, Tyler, Texas (Farm and Ranch Man- 
agement) 


Kenneth R. Tefertiller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Farm and Ranch Man- 
agement) 


James M. Ward, M.S., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 
Howard S. Whitney, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 
Alvin B. Wooten, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Land Economics) 


Agricultural Engineering: 


Price Hobgood, M.S., Professor and Head of Department 
William H. Aldred, M.S., Assistant Professor (Farm Power and Machinery) 
Billy J. Cochran, B.S., Instructor (Farm Power and Machinery) 


Charles M. Hohn, M.S., Assistant Professor (Drainage, Irrigation, and Water 
Control) 


Robert C. Jaska, M.S., Assistant Professor (Farm Electrification) 

Otto R. Kunze, M.S., Associate Professor (Farm Structures) 

William E. McCune, M.S., Professor (Farm Electrification) 

Nat K. Person, Jr., M.S., Instructor (Crop Drying, Storing, and Processing) 
Ernest T’. Smerdon, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil and Water) 
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Jerome Sorenson, Jr., M.S., Professor (Crop Drying, Storing, and Process- 
ing 

Billy R. Stewart, M.S., Assistant Professor (Farm Structures) 

Dennis R. Stipe, B.S., Instructor (Farm Electrification) 

Lambert H. Wilkes, M.S., Associate Professor (Farm Power and Machinery) 


Agronomy: 

William O. Trogdon, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department 
Irvin M. Atkins, Ph.D., Agronomist (Small Grains) 

J. H. Barton, B.S., Soil and Water Conservation Specialist 

W. F. Bennett, Ph.D., Agricultural Chemist (Soil Laboratory) 

S. G. Black, M.S., Associate Cotton Specialist (Cotton) 

Morris E. Bloodworth, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil Physics) 
Anton J. Bockholt, M.S., Instructor (Corn Breeding) 

John Box, B.S., Agronomist (Fertilizers) 

Meta S. Brown, Ph.D., Professor (Cotton Cytogenetics) 

Augustus G. Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Fertility Investigation) 
Lee C. Coffey, Ph.D., Professor and Agronomist (Foundation Seed) 
Jesse W. Collier, Ph.D., Associate Agronomist (Corn Investigation) 
Fred C. Elliott, M.S., Agronomist (Cotton) 

John E. Endrizzi, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Cytogenetics) 

Flake L. Fisher, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Fertilizers) 

Curtis L. Godfrey, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil Classification) 
Billy Wayne Hipp, B.S., Instructor (Soil Analysis) 

R. J. Hodges, Jr., B.S., Agronomist (General Agronomy) 

Ethan C. Holt, Ph.D., Professor (Grasses) 

Jack G. King, M.S., Assistant Agronomist, Lubbock, Texas 


eee W. Kramer, Ph.D., Associate Agronomist, Lubbock, Texas (Sor- 
ghums) 


George W. Kunze, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil Mineralogy) 

John A. Long, M.S., Instructor (Turf) 

George G. McBee, M.S., Pasture Specialist (Pastures) 

Robert B. Metzer, M.S., Instructor 

George A. Niles, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Breeding) 

Paul E. Pawlisch, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Cereal Crops) 

Lynn P. Pittard, B.S., Assistant Soil and Water Conservation Specialist 
Alexander Pope, Ph.D., Assistant Agronomist, Bushland, Texas (Soils) 
Kenneth B. Porter, Ph.D., Agronomist, Bushland, Texas (Wheat Breeding) 
Homer E. Rea, B.S., Associate Professor (Weed Control) 

Robert G. Reeves, Ph.D., Professor (Genetics) 

Darrell T. Rosenow, M.S., Instructor (Sorghum) 

Ben R. Spears, M.S., Agronomist (General Agronomy) 


Raymond D. Staten, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Legumes) 
E. M. Trew, M.S., Agronomist (Pastures) 
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Harvey J. Walker, M.S., Agronomist, Lubbock, Texas 
Eli L. Whiteley, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Soil Physics) 
T. G. White, M.S., Instructor (Cotton Breeding) 


Animal Husbandry: 


Ogbourne D. Butler, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department 
William T. Berry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Beef Cattle Nutrition) 
Thomas C. Cartwright, Ph.D., Professor (Animal Breeding) 

Stanley P. Davis, Wool and Mohair Technician (Wool and Mohair) 
William C. Ellis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Ruminant Nutrition) 
Fred Hale, M.S., Professor (Swine Nutrition) 

John H. Jones, B.S., Professor (Feeding Investigations) 

General T. King, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Meats Investigation) 
John T. Morrow, Ph.D., Instructor (Physiology of Reproduction) 
Charles F. Parker, M.S., Instructor (Sheep and Goats) 

John K. Riggs, M.S., Professor (Beef Cattle Investigation) 


Anton M. Sorensen, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor (Physiology of Repro- 
duction) 


Biochemistry and Nutrition: 


Carl M. Lyman, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Proteins and 
Amino Acids) 


N. R. Bottino, Ph.D., Post Doctoral Fellow 

Bennie J. Camp, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Poisonous Plants) 

J. R. Couch, Ph.D., Professor (Poultry Nutrition) 

Julius W. Dieckert, Ph.D., Associate Professor 

Harriott O. Kunkel, Ph.D., Professor (Large Animal Nutrition, Metabolism) 
Carter C. Litchfield, Assistant Professor 

N. L. Murty, Ph.D., Post Doctoral Fellow 


John M. Prescott, Ph.D., Professor (Microorganisms Assays, Bacterial Me- 
tabolism) 


Raymond Reiser, Ph.D., Professor (Fat Metabolism, Insect Nutrition) 


Luther R. Richardson, Ph.D., Professor (Vitamins, Requirements, and Utili- 
zation) 


Dairy Science: 

Isaac W. Rupel, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Dairy Production) 
Murray A. Brown, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Dairy Production) 

Rudolph E. Leighton, Ph.D., Professor (Dairy Production) 

Albert V. Moore, Ph.D., Professor (Dairy Manufactures) 

Isaac I. Peters, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Dairy Manufactures) 

Carl Vanderzant, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Dairy Manufactures) 


Entomology: 


J. C. Gaines, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department 
Perry L. Adkisson, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Cotton Insects) 
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Alfred H. Alex, B.S., Associate Professor (Apiculture) 
James R. Brazzel, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Cotton Insects) 


Claude J. Burgin, B.S., Chief Foulbrood Inspector and State Entomologist 
(Foulbrood Control) 


Horace R. Burke, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Insect Taxonomy) 
Ralph L. Hanna, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Cotton Insects) 
Donald R. King, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Pecan and Fruit) 


Willis L. Owen, Jr., M.S., Associate Entomologist, Lubbock, Texas (Cotton 
Insects) 


Manning A. Price, M.S., Associate Professor (External Parasites) 
Neal M. Randolph, M.S., Associate Professor (Legume Insects) 
Henry J. Reinhard, B.S., Professor Emeritus (Insect Taxonomy) 
A. L. Scales, B.S., Entomologist (Cotton Insects) 

Oliver E. Shipp, M.S., Assistant Professor 

James K. Walker, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor (Cotton Insects) 
James N. Weaver, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Apiculture) 


Floriculture: 


A. F. DeWerth, M.S., Professor and Head of Department (Floriculture) 
Richard E. Odom, M.S., Assistant Professor (Floriculture) 
David A. Pate, M.S., Instructor (Floriculture) 


Genetics: 


Chauncey B. Godbey, M.S., Professor and Head of Department (Genetics 
and Biometry) 


James D, Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Genetics and Plant Breeding) 


Home Economics: 


Florence W. Low, M.S., Professor and Head of Department 

Sylvia Cover, Ph.D., Professor (Food and Nutrition) 

Phyllis Drake, M.S., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 

Robert L. Hotstetler, M.S., Instructor (Food and Nutrition) 

Sanford J. Ritchey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Food and Nutrition) 
Alice C. Stubbs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Marketing) 


Horticulture: 


Fred R. Brison, M.S., Professor and Acting Head of Department 
Homer T. Blackhurst, Ph.D., Professor (Vegetable Breeding and Testing) 


Eugene E. Burns, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Processing and Post Harvest 
Physiology) 


Effin T. Graham, Assistant Professor 
Hubert C. Mohr, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Vegetable Culture and Breeding) 


Donald R. Paterson, Ph.D., Associate Horticulturist (Nutrition, Vegetables, 
and Fruit) 


Durwood E. Speights, B.S., Assistant Professor 
James B. Storey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Fruits and Nuts) 
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Plant Physiology and Pathology: 


David W. Rosberg, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Plant Physiolo- 
gy) 
Jagdish V. Amin, Ph.D., Post Doctoral Fellow (Plant Physiology) 


Lee J. Ashworth, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Pathology) 

Luther S. Bird, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Pathology) 

Walter W. Heck, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Physiology) 

Howard E. Joham, Ph.D., Professor (Plant Physiology) 

F. R. H. Katterman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Physiology) 

Harry C. Lane, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Lubbock, Texas (Plant Physiology) 
Charles S. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Plant Physiology) 

Walter H. Thames, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Nematology) 


Poultry Science: 


John H, Quisenberry, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Poultry 
Breeding and Administration) 


Robert L. Atkinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Turkey Feeding and Breed- 


ing’) 
John W. Bradley, Farm Superintendent (Poultry Center Operation and 
Management) 


James R. Couch, Ph.D., Professor (Poultry Nutrition) 

Ronald E. Davis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Poultry Nutrition) 

Charles W. Deyoe, Post Doctoral Fellow 

Bill H. Doran, B.S., Instructor 

George H. Draper, B.S., Poultry Supervisor (National Poultry Improvement) 
Roy C. Fanguy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Blood Antigen Laboratory) 
Thomas M. Ferguson, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Histopathology) 
Frederick A. Gardner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Marketing Technology) 
Edmond L. Kosarek, B.S., Poultry Supervisor (National Poultry Improvement) 


Willie F. Krueger, Ph.D., Professor (Incubation, Breeding, and Population 
Genetics) 


Edward D. Parnell, M.S., Professor (Poultry Marketing) 
Cecil B. Ryan, M.S., Assistant Professor (Poultry Breeding and Rearing’) 


Joe iM Wakefield, B.S., Poultry Supervisor (National Poultry Improvement 
lan) 


Range and Forestry: 


Charles L. Leinweber, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Range 
Management) 


Robert A. Darrow, Ph.D., Professor (Brush Control) 

F. W. Gould, Ph.D., Associate Professor and Agrostology Curator 
Robert H. Haas, M.S., Assistant Professor (Brush Control) 

Donald L. Huss, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Grazing Management) 
Wayne G. McCully, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Grassland Management) 
Omer E. Sperry, Ph.D., Professor (Poisonous Range) 
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Farm Service: 
James E. Roberts, M.S., Farm Manager 
Freddie A. Wolters, M.E., Superintendent 


State Chemist: 

Joseph F. Fudge, Ph.D., Professor and State Chemist (Soil Chemistry) 
Herman F. Beckman, Ph.D., Associate State Chemist (Pesticides) 
Ewing E. Brown, M.S., Research Scientist 

Cecil H. Dickson, M.S., Research Scientist (Analytical Chemistry) 


Assistant Director for Veterinary Research: 


Alvin A. Price, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Director for Veterinary Research and 
Dean of Veterinary Medicine (Anatomy) 


Ivan B. Boughton, D.V.M., Professor (Pathology) 


Veterinary Medicine and Surgery: 


Melvin R. Calliham, D.V.M., Professor and Head of Department (Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery) 


Harold E. Redmond, D.V.M., Professor (Veterinary Medicine and Surgery) 


Veterinary Microbiology: 


Leland C. Grumbles, D.V.M., M.S., Professor and Head of Department 
(Microbiology) 


Joseph N. Beasley, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Pathology) 

Charles H. Bridges, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professor (Pathology) 

Lamar H. Carroll, Instructor (Microbiology) 

James R. Dixon, M.S., Instructor (Biologist) 

Archie I. Flowers, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Poultry Pathologist) 
Ted E. Franklin, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Veterinary Microbiology) 
Charles F. Hall, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Professor (Poultry Pathologist) 
Fred C. Heck, Jr., B.S., Instructor 

John W. Huff, D.V.M., Instructor (Veterinary Microbiology) 


Richard W. Moore, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Professor (Veterinary Micro- 
biology) 


Veterinary Parasitology: 


Richard D. Turk, D.V.M., M.S., Professor and Head of Department (Veteri- 
nary Parasitology) 


Rurel R. Bell, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Professor (Veterinary Parasitology) 


Thomas J. Galvin, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Professor (Veterinary -Para- 
sitology) 


Wildlife Management: 


W. B. Davis, Ph.D., Professor and Head of Department (Mammalogy, Herpe- 
tology, Ecology) 


Richard Baldauf, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Fishery Biology Herpetology) 
Richard B. Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Ecology, Biometry) 

Robert L. Spicer, M.S., Instructor (Ecology) 

Olof C. Wallmo, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Ecology, Wildlife Management) 
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SUBSTATIONS 


Number 1—Beeville: 


Edward M. Neal, B.S., Superintendent 
Jack R. Gipson, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 
Lucas Reyes, Junior Agronomist 


Number 2—Tyler: 

Paul R. Johnson, M.S., Superintendent 

Shannon E. Carpenter, B.S., Associate Dairy Husbandman 
Harry F. Morris, M.S., Horticulturist 

Bob H. Stone, M.S., Junior Economist 


Number 3—Angleton: 

James C. Smith, M.S., Superintendent 

George E. Cauthen, D.V.M., M.S., Associate Veterinarian 

James B. Henson, D.V.M., M.S., Assistant Veterinarian (On leave) 
Brook E. Jeter, Jr., M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Marvin E. Riewe, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 


Number 4—Beaumont: 

Lloyd E. Crane, Ph.D., Superintendent 

Clarence C. Bowling, M.S., Assistant Entomologist 
Nathan S. Evatt, M.S., Associate Agronomist 
William B. Gay, B.S., Training Consultant 
Harry R. Hudgins, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 
French W. Reaves, B.S., Farm Supervisor 

John E. Scott, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 
James W. Stansel, M.S., Assistant Geneticist 
Ralph M. Weihing, Ph.D., Agronomist 

John R. Wood, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 


Number 5—Temple: 

Richard M. Smith, Ph.D., Superintendent 

EK. L. Clark, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Elton D. Cook, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Ralph J. Hervey, M.S., Assistant Plant Pathologist 


Number 6—Denton: 

Daniel I. Dudley, B.S., Superintendent 

James H. Gardenhire, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Pat A. Rich, M.S., Junior Agronomist 

Charles O. Spence, M.S., Associate County Agent and Assistant Agronomist 


Number 7—Spur: 
Paul T. Marion, M.S., Superintendent 
William P. Hatchett, B.S., Junior Agronomist 
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Eugene E. Hughes, M.S., Assistant Range Specialist 
Earl D, Robison, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 
William J. Waldrip, M.S., Assistant Range Specialist 


Number 8—Lubbock: 


Charles E. Fisher, M.S., Superintendent 

Thomas E. Haddox, Jr., B.S., Junior Agronomist 

Donald L. Jones, Agronomist Emeritus 

Robert E. Karper, Ph.D., Agronomist Emeritus 

Jack G@. King, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Harry C. Lane, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Plant Physiology) 
James S. Newman, M.S., Assistant Agronomist (Irrigation) 
W. L. Owen, Jr., M.S., Associate Entomologist 

Levon L. Ray, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Harvey J. Walker, M.S., Assistant Agronomist 


Number 9—Trans-Pecos: 

Livestock Unit 

Aurelious A. Melton, M.S., Associate Animal Husbandman 
Soils and Crops Unit 

Earnest L. Thaxton, Jr., M.S., Associate Agronomist 


Number 12—Chillicothe: 


John R. Quinby, M.S., Superintendent and Agronomist 
Keith A. Lahr, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 


Number 14—Sonora: 

William T’. Hardy, D.V.M., Superintendent 

Fred R. Campbell, M.S., Assistant Animal Husbandman 

Oscar L. Carpenter, Junior Animal Husbandman 

Charles L. Livingston, Jr., D.V.M., Assistant Veterinarian (On leave) 
Leo B. Merrill, Ph.D., Associate Range Management 


Number 15—Weslaco: 


Walter R. Cowley, M.S., Superintendent 

Jack C. Bailey, B.S., Junior Entomologist 

Charles A. Burleson, M.S., Associate Agronomist 
Runaldo T. Correa, M.S., Assistant Horticulturist 
Herbert A. Dean, M.S., Associate Entomologist 
Cleveland J. Gerard, Ph.D., Associate Soil Physicist 
Louis W. Getzin, Ph.D., Associate Entomologist 
Jack L. Hubbard, M.S., Associate Agronomist 

Paul W. Leeper, M.S., Associate Horticulturist 
Norman P. Maxwell, M.S., Associate Horticulturist 
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Michael F. Schuster, B.S., Assistant Entomologist 
Bailey Sleeth, Ph.D., Pathologist 


Number 16—Iowa Park: 


Lester E. Brooks, B.S., Superintendent 
Virgil I. Woodfin, B.S., Junior Horticulturist 


Number 17—Ysleta: 


Paul J. Lyerly, Ph.D., Research Coordinator Trans-Pecos Area and Superin- 
tendent 


James J. Hefner, M.S., Assistant Plant Pathologist 
D. S. Logan, Jr., B.S., Junior Animal Husbandman 
Donald E, Longenecker, Ph.D., Associate Agronomist 


Number 18—Prairie View: 

John C. Williams, M.S., Professor and Superintendent 
Roscoe W. Lewis, Ph.D., Professor 

Oliver E. Smith, M.S., Assistant Professor 

Johnnie J. Woods, M.S., Assistant Professor 


Number 19—Winter Haven: 

Bruce A. Perry, Ph.D., Superintendent 

Gordon A. Buffington, B.S., Assistant Horticulturist 
John M. Creel, Jr., B.S., Assistant Agronomist 
James A. Harding, M.S., Assistant Entomologist 


Number 20—Stephenville: 


Byron C. Langley, M.S., Superintendent 
Tom E. Denman, B.S., Associate Horticulturist 


Number 21—Gonzales: 


Arthur A. Camp, Ph.D., Superintendent 
Hugh T. Cartrite, D.V.M., Associate Poultry Pathologist 


Number 23—McGregor: 

Henry O. Hill, B.S., C.E., Superintendent 

William H. Carter, Accountant 

Walter E. Kruse, M.S., Assistant Animal Husbandman 

Milton J. Norris, M.S., Agronomist 

J. Maurice Shelton, Ph.D., Associate Animal Husbandman and Geneticist 
Olin J. Tippitt, B.B.A., Farm Superintendent 


Animal Disease Investigations, West Texas: 


James W. Dollahite, D.V.M., Associate Veterinarian (On leave) 
Thomas J. Allen, M.A., Assistant Range Specialist 
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Dairy Investigations, Titus County: 
John A. Lancaster, M.S., Associate Agronomist and Project Supervisor 


East Texas Pasture Investigations, Lufkin: 
Elton K. Crouch, B.S., Associate Animal Husbandman, In Charge 


Fruit Investigations, Montague: 
Uriel A. Randolph, M.S., Associate Horticulturist 


Plant Disease Investigations, Yoakum: 
Arthur L. Harrison, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist 
Thurman E. Boswell, M.S., Assistant Plant Pathologist 


Poultry Disease Laboratory: 
Robert J. Kilgore, Associate Pathologist 


Poultry Disease Investigations, East Texas: 
Robert L. Clifford, Jr., D.V.M., Associate Poultry Pathologist 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, Citrus and Vegetable Training Center: 
Percy W. Rohrbaugh, Ph.D., Professor and Project Director 

Richard A. Hensz, M.S., Instructor 

Robert F. Leyden, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

Rex B. Reinking, M.S., Instructor 


Texas Technological College: 

Clark Harvey, Ph.D., Associate Professor (Agronomy) 

Chester C. Jaynes, M.S., Assistant Professor (Agronomy) 

John W. Thomas, Ph.D., Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics) 


Tomato Disease Investigations, Jacksonville: 
Paul A. Young, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist 


Big Spring Field Station, Big Spring: 
Earl Burnett, Ph.D., Superintendent (USDA-SWCRD) (Soil Scientist) 
Norman H. Welch, M.S., Soil Scientist (USDA-SWCRD) 


U. S. D. A. Southwestern Great Plains Field Station: 
Charles E. Van Doren, B.S., Superintendent (USDA-SWCRD) 
Norris E. Daniels, M.S., Associate Entomologist 

George F. Ellis, Jr., B.S., Assistant Animal Husbandman 
Alexander Pope, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Kenneth B. Porter, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Allen F. Wiese, Ph.D., Agronomist 


Blacklands Experimental Watershed, Riesel: 
Ralph W. Baird, M.S., Project Supervisor (USDA-SWCRD) 
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THE TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
Headquarters Staff (As of December 1, 1960) 


Administration: 


John E,. Hutchison, M.S., Director 

J. D. Prewit, B.S., Associate Director 

W. N. Williamson, D.P.A., Assistant Director 

D. C. Pfannstiel, Ph.D., Assistant Director 

Gladys Martin, B.S., State Home Demonstration Agent 
V. G. Young, B.S., State Agricultural Agent 

Maurine Hearn, B.S., State Home Demonstration Leader 
A. H. Walker, M.S., State Agricultural Leader 

C. H. Doerge, B.S., Executive Assistant 


Information: 


Tad Moses, Agricultural Editor 

Thomas Bishop, Artist 

Betty Canavespi, B.S., Assistant Editor—Publications 
Robert H. Cullen, Artist 

Herbert O. Evans, B.S., Assistant Editor 

Irene Gromatzky, M.A., Assistant Editor—Home Economics 
R. B. Hickerson, Radio Editor 

Mrs. Dorothy Holland, B.S., Assistant Editor—Publications 
A. B. Kennerly, M.S., Assistant Editor 

Joan Moore, B.F.A., Artist 

J. W. Potts, M.S., Assistant Editor 

J. T. Sloan, M.S., Visual Aids Specialist 


Studies and Training: 
Ben D. Cook, Ph.D., Studies and Training Specialist 


Reports: 
Kate Adele Hill, Ph.D., Reports Analyst 


4-H Club: 

Floyd D. Lynch, M.Ed., State 4-H Club Leader 

Marshall E. Crouch, B.S., Assistant State 4-H Club Leader 
Peggy Wilsford, B.S., Assistant State 4-H Club Leader 
Erma Wines, B.S., Assistant State 4-H Club Leader 


Home Economics: 

Mrs. Florence Low, M.S., Head of Department of Home Economics 
Wanda Barkley, M.S., Specialist in Home Management 

Beulah Blackwell, B.S., District Agent, District 12 
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Rheba Boyles, M.A., Clothing Specialist 

Margaret Bracher, M.S., District Agent, District 9 

Thelma Casey, B.S., District Agent, District 7 

Mrs. Gwendolyne Clyatt, B.S., Specialist in Consumer Marketing Information 
Lida Cooper, District Agent, District 4 

Mary Cothran, B.S., Assistant District Agent 

Bonnie Cox, M.Ed., Organization Specialist 

Maeona Cox, M.S., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 


Mrs. Tom Joyce Cunningham, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Dis- 
trict 3 and 4 


Fannie Brown Eaton, M.A., Clothing Specialist 

Graham Hard, Ph.D., Clothing Specialist 

Fern Hodge, B.S., District Agent, District 3 

Mrs. Eloise Johnson, M.A., Specialist in Family Life Education 
Mrs. Roberta Johnson, B.S., District Agent, District 6 

Mrs. Gladys Kolander, M.S., District Agent, District 5 

Annie Lucy Lane, B.S., District Agent, District 8 

Louise Mason, M.S., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 

Lucille Moore, M.S., Recreation Specialist 

Mrs. Doris Myers, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Districts 8 and 11 
Mrs. Eula Newman, M.H.E.Ed., Specialist in Home Management 


Mrs. Minna Perry, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Districts 10 and 
12 


Frances Reasonover, M.A., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 

Mrs. Aubrey Russell, M.A., District Agent, District 2 

Mrs. Laura Russell, M.S., Specialist in Housing and Home Furnishings 
Mrs. Elsie Short, M.A., Specialist in Home Management 

Charlotte Tompkins, M.Ed., Specialist in Housing and Home Furnishings 
Marie Tribble, M.S., Foods and Nutrition Specialist 


Johnnie Lou Weatherly, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Districts 
5 and 9 


Mildred Webb, B.S., Area Home Management Specialist, Districts 1 and 2 
Leota White, B.S., District Agent, District 11 

Claudia Williams, M.S., District Agent, District 10 

Edith Lois Wilson, B.S., District Agent, District 1 


Agriculture: 


William S. Allen, B.S., Agricultural Engineer 

Charles K. Baker, M.S., Economist in Farm Organizations 
Jack H. Barton, B.S., Specialist in Soil and Water Conservation 
Clifton H. Bates, M.S., Farm Management Specialist 

Floyd Z. Beanblossom, M.S., Poultry Marketing Specialist 
William F. Bennett, Ph.D., Soil Chemist 

Lloyd W. Bergsma, B.S., Livestock Marketing Specialist 

S. Glenn Black, M.S., Associate Cotton Specialist 
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John Box, B.S., Assistant Agronomist 

Reagan V. Brown, M.S., Rural Sociologist 

Larry L. Burleson, M.S., Organization Specialist 

Russell G. Burwell, B.S., District Agent, District 8 

Alfred D. L. Byrd, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 11 
Shannon E. Carpenter, B.S., Area Dairy Specialist 

William O. Cawley, M.S., Assistant Poultry Husbandman 

Robert G. Cherry, M.A., Economist—Management and Policy 

Lee C. Coffey, Ph.D., Agronomist 

Edwin H. Cooper, B.S., Specialist in Wildlife Conservation 

James W. Davis, Jr., B.S., Dairy Specialist 

Fred C. Elliott, M.S., Cotton Specialist 

Connie F. Garner, M.S., Associate Entomologist 

Joseph M. Glover, Jr., B.S., District Agent, District 10 

James A. Gray, M.S., Animal Husbandman 

William W. Grisham, Jr., B.S., District Agent, District 1 

Billy C. Gunter, B.S., Area Agronomist 

Bluefford G. Hancock, M.S., Horticulturist 

R. J. Hodges, Jr., B.S., Agronomist 

Garlyn O. Hoffman, M.S., Range Specialist 

Roy Lee Huckabee, B.S., District Agent, District 7 

Robert L. Hunt, Jr., M.S., Area Resource Development Specialist 
Thomas K. Hunter, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 3 
Jack E. Jenkins, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 4 
Sidney L. Jenkins, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 8 
Joe C. Johnson, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 10 
John H. Jones, B.S., Animal Husbandman 

Welton H. Jones, B.S., District Agent, District 2 

Carroll W. Keese, M.S., Agricultural Engineer—Irrigation 

Robert H. Kensing, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 7 
Robert C. Lambe, Ph.D., Area Specialist in Plant Pathology 

Ripley S. Loftis, B.S., Area Resource Development Specialist, District 5 
George G. McBee, M.S., Pasture Specialist 

John G. McHaney, M.S., Economist 

Lawrence A. Maddox, Jr., B.S., Animal Husbandman 

James I. Mallett, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 5 
Ted Martin, B.S., District Agent, District 4 

Archie M. Meekma, M.S., Dairy Specialist 

Marshall M. Miller, M.S., Associate Poultry Marketing Specialist 
Clarence J. Murphrey, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 1 
Weldon H. Newton, M.S., Assistant Entomologist 

Cecil A. Parker, M.S., Farm Management Specialist 

Carol M. Patterson, D.V.M., Veterinarian 

Lynn P. Pittard, B.S., Assistant Soil and Water Conservation Specialist 
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James E. Poore, Assistant District Leader Rodent Control Service 
Thomas E. Prater, M.S., Farm Management Specialist 

Joseph Neal Pratt, Ph.D., Area Agronomist, Districts 10 and 12 
Bobby Joe Ragsdale, M.S., Associate Range Specialist 

Beverly G. Reeves, B.S., Cotton Ginning and Mechanization Specialist 
Joseph H. Rothe, B.S., District Agent, District 12 

Walter L. Scott, B.S., District Agent, District 9 

John J. Seibert, M.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 2 
Frank W. Sheppard, M.Ed., Resource Development Specialist 

David W. Sherrill, B.S., Area Irrigation Specialist, Districts 1 and 2 
Raymond D. Siegmund, B.S., District Agent, District 6 

James G. Simmons, B.S., District Agent, District 3 

Clyde C. Singletary, Ph.D., Horticulturist—Vegetables 

Harlan E. Smith, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist 

William A. Smith, B.S., Forestry Specialist 

Roy W. Snyder, M.S., Meats Specialist 

Ben R. Spears, M.S., Agronomist 

Charles O. Spence, M.S., Area Agronomist, District 4 

Paul R. Stebbins, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 9 
John H. Surovik, B.S., District Agent, District 5 

Thomas D. Tanksley, Jr., M.Ed., Animal Husbandman 

Charles A. Taylor, B.S., Area Farm Management Specialist, District 6 
John G. Thomas, B.S., Area Entomologist 

Uel D. Thompson, M.S., Animal Husbandman 

Willie L. Ulich, D.P.A., Agricultural Engineer 

James H. Valentine, M.S., Area Soil Chemist 

Silver Whitsett, B.S., District Agent, District 11 

Benjamin C. Wormeli, M.S., Poultry Husbandman 


THE TEXAS ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION 


(This staff listing does not include employees who are also members of the 
College teaching staff and whose names appear in the General Faculty sec- 
tion of this catalogue.) 


F. J. Benson, M.S., Dean of Engineering 

G. P. Blevins, B.B.A., Executive Assistant 

J. C. Brusse, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 

M. A. Nowak, B.S., Assistant Research Physicist 
W. W. Meinke, B.S., Associate Research Chemist 
Stanley P. Clark, B.S., Associate Research Engineer 
B. D. Deacon, Ph.D., Associate Research Chemist 

J. T. Lawhon, B.S., Research Assistant 

G. F. Hallett, B.S., Research Assistant 

C. E. Neelley, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 
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R. Bradley, B.S., Associate Research Economist 

H. Thompson, B.S., Assistant Research Economist 
. R. Shelton, B.B.A., Assistant Research Economist 
. J. Harlan, B.B.A., Assistant Research Economist 
B. Pace, M.S., Assistant Research Biologist 

J. A. Zeller, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 

D. Drew, M.S., Engineering Computation Specialist 
Morrison, B.S., Assistant Research Mathematician 
D. Williams, M.S., Assistant Research Statistician 
E. Kilmer, M.S., Data Processing Programmer 
C. Mitchell, B.A., Research Assistant 

W. Smith, M.S., Operations Chief 

E. Stephenson, B.S., Assistant Research Engineer 
A. Polaski, B.S., Research Assistant 

J. Horn, B.S., Engineering Writer 


FORMAN N DONE aw 


THE TEXAS ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 


Administration: 


Bearden, Harold D., Director 
B.S., Texas Technological College, 19381; M.A., Texas, 1936 


Konecny, Frank J., Executive Assistant 
B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1927; M.Ed., 1940 


Wentrcek, Ernest A., Administrative Assistant 


Vocational Industrial Teacher Education: 


Hackney, Basil M., Teacher Trainer 
B.B.A., Baylor, 1940; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 


Texas, 1951 


Whiteley, Johnnie B., Teacher Trainer 
B.S., East Texas State Teachers College, 1950; M.Ed., Agricultural and 


Mechanical College of Texas, 1957 


Darrow, Malcolm D., Teacher Trainer 
B.S., Arizona, 1933 


Supervisory Development Training: 


Jonas, Leonard K., Chief Instructor 
B.S., Trinity, 1950; M.Ed., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 


1958 


Clark, Vergil B., Instructor 
B.S., Austin Peay College, 1951; M.S., Tennessee, 1953 


Dow, William A., Instructor 
B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1940 


Frede, Elmer F., Instructor 


Mansfield, Wesley B., Instructor 
B.A., Baylor, 1942; M.A., 1951 


Matthews, Raymond F., Instructor 
Poe, William H., Instructor 
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Rural Electric Line Crew Training: 


Kerlick, Edward W., Chief Instructor 
Baker, Grayson E., Instructor 
Jackson, Kirby N., Instructor 

Jones, Billy Jack, Instructor 

Rogers, Kenneth E., Instructor 
Watson, Troy S., Instructor 


Water and Sewage Works Training: 


Ronhovde, Ivan I., Chief Instructor 
Bryan, James R., Instructor 
Wilson, James A., Instructor 


Mixon, William A., Instructor 
B.S., North Texas State College, 1952 


Instructional Materials Service: 


Phipps, D. Bart, Instructional Materials Writer for Piping Trades 


Washer, P. Albert, Instructional Materials Writer for Petroleum Refining 
Industry 
B.S., Colorado School of Mines, 1926 


Municipal Electric Employee Training: 


Nauert, Edward F., Instructor 


Police Training: 


Beasley, Wallace D., Chief Instructor 
B.S., Abilene Christian College 


Powell, Edwin E., Instructor 
B.A., Hardin-Simmons, 1932 


Betts, David C., Instructor 


Firemen Training: 


Smith, Henry D., Chief Instructor 
Bland, James A., Instructor 
Dobson, James R., Instructor 
Rauch, John R., Instructor 
Robinson, Tom W., Instructor 
Williams, Paul R., Instructor 


Heavy Construction Equipment Technicians and Operators School: 


Kramer, Anthony L., Chief Instructor 


Brannan, Charlie W., Instructor 
B.S., LeTourneau Technical Institute, 1949 


Jones, Alvin W., Instructor 
B.S., North Texas State Teachers College, 1952 


Jones, LaRue W., Instructor 
Wallace, James L., Instructor 
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THE TEXAS TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE 


(This staff listing does not include employees who are also members of the 
College teaching staff and whose names appear in the General Faculty section 
of this catalogue.) 


F. J. Benson, M.S., Executive Officer 

G. P. Blevins, B.B.A., Executive Assistant 

C. V. Wootan, M.S., Associate Research Economist 
H. G. Meuth, B.S., Research Assistant 

C. R. Haning, M.B.A., Research Assistant 

J. L. Buffington, M.S., Research Assistant 

A. D. Mayfield, B.S., Research Assistant 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


In his address at the opening of the college on October 4, 1876, Governor 
Richard Coke, first Chairman of the Board of Directors, outlined the following 
basic philosophy on which this college was founded and on which it has grown: 


“The aim and mission of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas is, while preparing the young men of Texas for 
the high duties of American citizenship, at the same time to train 
their intelligence in the methods and appliances of science, and 
their hands for the skills which shall utilize them in the every 
day pursuits of life. 


For 85 years the College has offered to young men superior opportunities 
for educational development while at the same time remaining dedicated to 
the principles of the original founders as expressed by Governor Coke: 


“It has been the constant aim of the board . . . to bring down 
to the lowest possible figure the cost of an education which shall 
be at the same time thorough, liberal, and practical . 


From its small beginning with six students and a faculty of six professors 
in 1876, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas has been built into 
one of the great technical schools of the nation, offering classroom training 
coordinated with the various extension and research centers established on its 
campus. Each year over 7,000 young men live on its campus; attend its class- 
es; work in its shops, agricultural centers, and laboratories; study in its li- 
braries; participate in its excellent ROTC program; play in its nationally 
recognized intramural program; and benefit from the many cultural activities, - 
including religious, of the campus and the community. To them it offers 
broad opportunities for learning a profession and for developing into men 
capable of thinking intelligently and reasonably so that they can contribute 
to the growth of a more enlightened society. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, like the land grant 
institutions in other states of the Union, owes its origin to the Morrill Act, 
which was approved by Congress July 2, 1862.. This act provided for the do- 
nation of a specified amount of public lands to the several states and terri- 
tories. Proceeds from the sale of these lands were to constitute a perpetual 
fund, the principal of which should remain forever undiminished. The inter- 
est from this fund was to be used for the support of at least one technological 
college whose objective must be, without excluding other scientific and class- 
ical studies and including military tactics, to teach branches of learning per- 
taining to agriculture and mechanic arts in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the various pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life. The Legislature of Texas accepted the provisions of the 
congressional legislation in 1866, and $174,000 was realized from the sale of 
lands set aside under the Act. Before the College opened, this fund had 
grown to $209,000 through the addition of accrued interest. 


In April, 1871, the Legislature provided for the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. A commission created for the purpose 
of locating the college accepted the offer made by the citizens of Brazos 
County and located the institution on a tract of 2,416 acres of land in that 
county. The College was formally opened and instruction began on October 
4, 1876. Its educational activities have been enlarged as the need for such 
expansion became evident. At the present time both undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction are offered not only in the fields of agriculture and engineer- 
ing but also in lberal arts, science, education, business administration, and 
veterinary medicine. 
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LOCATION 


The community of College Station has grown around the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. This town boasts of churches representing 
the leading denominations, an excellent public school system, and adequate 
shopping districts to serve its citizens. Nearby Bryan supplements these ad- 
vantages. 


College Station is located 100 miles north of Houston, 100 miles east of 
Austin, and 170 miles south of Dallas. State highways, Greyhound Bus Lines, 
and Continental Airlines serve to connect College Station with the rest of 
the state. Easterwood Field, the College airport, is located approximately 
two miles from the Campus. 


ACCREDITATION 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Association of 
Texas Colleges and Universities, and the Texas Education Agency. The cur- 
ricula in architecture are accredited by the National Architectural Accrediting 
Board, and the veterinary medicine degree program is accredited by the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association Council on Education. All of the under- 
graduate engineering curricula leading to a degree are accredited by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. Other accrediting agencies 
which have approved programs offered at the College are the American 
Chemical Society and the American Council on Education for Journalism. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


The purchase from time to time of additional land adjacent to the original 
tract has increased the land owned by the College in Brazos County to ap- 
proximately 5,200 acres. Additional holdings include a 3,192-acre plantation 
in Burleson County used for experimental purposes and 411 acres in Kimble 
Spay for the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 


The physical plant of the College includes buildings with a total valuation 
of approximately $29,000,000. Included among these buildings are the Nuclear 
Science Center, the Data Processing Center, the Memorial Student Center, 
the Cushing Memorial Library, the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library, the 
Richard Coke Building, the G. Rollie White Coliseum, the All Faiths Chapel, 
the auditorium, hospital, Y.M.C.A., supply store, office buildings, numerous 
classroom buildings with laboratory and research facilities for the various 
departments, and many barns providing facilities for handling the various 
classes of livestock used in demonstration and laboratory work in the Schools 
of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine. Recent additions include the W. T. 
Doherty Petroleum Engineering Building, the Nuclear Science Center, new 
wings added to the Physics Building and to the ROTC Building; and the 
remodeling and air conditioning of several of the older buildings on the cam- 
pus. A new Plant Sciences Building is to be completed soon. Twenty-three 
dormitories are located conveniently on the campus, and two dining halls are 
in operation. In addition to dormitories for single students, the College 
operates 778 apartments for married students in areas near the campus. 


Athletic facilities consist of a stadium, field house and natatorium, base- 
ball diamond and bleachers, golf course, and numerous tennis courts and 
practice fields. 


The value of the physical plant has grown to approximately $50,000,000, 
and a good foundation has been laid at the College for instruction, for investi- 
gation, and for extension by means of financial aid secured from both the 
Congress and the State Legislature. 


SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Academic training at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
is supervised by the Schools of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 
Military Sciences, Veterinary Medicine, and the Graduate School. The School 
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of Veterinary Medicine is a degree-granting school, admission to which is 
obtained only after completion of the program in pre-veterinary medicine 
and selection within the quota to be admitted for the session under considera- 
tion. The ROTC program is under the supervision of the School of Military 
Sciences. The Graduate School assists graduate students in developing and 
pursuing individual educational programs. More detailed information con- 
cerning its administration and the degrees which may be earned will be found 
in the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


For administrative purposes the 50 departments and divisions of instruc- 


tion are assigned to the several schools as follows: 


School of Agriculture 


Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology 

Agricultural Education 

Agricultural Engineering 

Agronomy 

Animal Husbandry 

Biochemistry and Nutrition 

Dairy Science 

Entomology 


School of Arts and Sciences 


Biology 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Economics 

Education and Psychology 
English 

Geography 


School of Engineering 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Architecture 

Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Graphics 


School of Military Sciences 
Air Science 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


Veterinary Anatomy 
Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery 
Veterinary Microbiology 
Veterinary Parasitology 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Cushing Memorial Library: 


Floriculture 

Genetics 

Horticulture 

Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 

Poultry Science 

Range and Forestry 

Wildlife Management 


Health and Physical Education 
History and Government 
Journalism 

Mathematics 

Modern Languages 
Oceanography and Meteorology 
Physics 


Geology and Geophysics 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Nuclear Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 


Military Science and Tactics 


Veterinary Pathology 

Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 

Veterinary Public Health 


The main College library, which serves also 


as the research library of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and of 
the Texas Agricultural Extension Service, is in a centrally located, air con- 
ditioned building housing a collection of over 300,000 volumes of books, pe- 
riodicals, government documents, and other library materials. 


The library is a federal depository for United States government docu- 
ments on a Selective basis. Over 2,500 periodicals and other serials are cur- 
rently received, along with 53 state, national, and foreign newspapers. Special 
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attention has been given to obtaining important foreign language periodicals 
in all areas. Although the library has been developed chiefly along reference 
and technical lines, a good general reading collection has been assembled. 
Generous contributions from A. and M. Mothers’ Clubs throughout the State 
have been used to increase substantially the collection of fiction and non- 
technical popular material. The careful selection of new books in both tech- 
nical and non-technical areas keeps the collection abreast of modern thought. 
A well-trained staff of librarians is on duty at all times. 


The more important reference works, including indexing and abstracting 
services, are shelved in the General Reference Room, second floor. Specialized 
reference materials in science and agriculture are shelved in the Science and 
Agriculture Reference Room on the same floor. State and federal documents 
are to be found in the Documents Division, third floor. Microfilm and micro- 
card machines are provided for reading materials in this form. 


Individual study carrels are provided in the bookstacks for the use of 
graduate students and faculty members and may be assigned on a semester 
basis. With the exception of periodicals, government documents, and certain 
books temporarily reserved by departments for reference or required reading, 
all books are loaned for home use for a period of two weeks with the privi- 
lege of renewal for the same length of time. Bound volumes of periodicals 
may be charged out by graduate students for over-night use only. 


Normally the library is open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through 
Friday; Saturday, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon; and Sunday, from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
On holidays and between terms, the library is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
weekdays, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays, and is closed on Sundays. 


Texas Engineers Library: This special branch library, established in 1941 
by the Texas State Board of Registration for Professional Engineers in co- 
operation with the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, is housed 
in the Gibb Gilchrist Engineering Library Building adjacent to the main col- 
lege library. The collection consists of over 65,000 volumes of books, perodi- 
cals, and other library materials in all areas of engineering. The collection 
is well balanced but is especially strong in aeronautics, air-conditioning, high- 
way engineering, concrete, hydrology, sanitary engineering, petroleum, and 
welding. Over 1,400 periodicals and other seria!s are currently received, in- 
cluding many in foreign languages and some English translations of Soviet 
technical journals. The library is a depository for all unclassified technical 
reports of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The library is modern and well-lighted with stacks open to the public. 
It is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays and on Saturdays from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon. The library is closed on Sundays. 


Veterinary Library: This branch library is located at the east end of the 
first floor of the Veterinary Medicine Building and is open from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. on weekdays; from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays; and from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays. The library is 
closed on Sundays. It is primarily a reference library with 9,000 volumes of 
books and periodicals in the fields covered by the curriculum in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. The library subscribes to 387 American and foreign 
periodicals and receives pertinent publications from other colleges and experi- 
ment stations. 


Architecture Library: This branch library, located on the fourth floor of 
the Academic Building, furnishes reading room space and offers reference 
service from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. It is closed Saturdays and Sundays. The 
collection, numbering over 4,300 volumes of carefully selected books and pe- 
node provides materials in this specialized field for both students and 
aculty. 


Business Administration Library: Another branch of the College Li- 
brary, this collection consists of 3,300 volumes of books and periodicals in the 
many areas of business administration, such as accounting, insurance, market- 
ing, business law, etc. Over 140 periodicals are currently received, and a file 
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of annual reports of corporations is carefully maintained. The library is 
located in the west end of the first floor of Francis Hall. It is open from 
8 am. to 5 p.m. weekdays and is closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Other Libraries: Many departments maintain working collections of 
books and periodicals for use within the departments. Some of the collections 
are fairly large and well organized; others are small but very well chosen. 
Use of these libraries is restricted by the departments concerned. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas conducts a summer 
session consisting of two terms of six weeks each for the benefit of both 
graduate and undergraduate students. 


During the summer session courses are offered in most of the depart- 
ments and are selected to meet the needs of the regular college students. Em- 
chasis is also placed on planning a program for teachers and administrators 
who wish to do advanced work. A number of departments offer sufficient 
work for the Master’s degree to be earned by attendance during the summer 
months. Instruction during the summer session is given by members of the 
A. and M. College faculty and by teachers of prominence from other institu- 
tions. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not a coeducational 
institution. Under present regulations, however, ladies are permitted to at- 
tend the summer session as special students, not candidates for degrees. 


A separate catalogue for the summer session giving course offerings and 
other pertinent information is published each spring and is available on re- 
quest from the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Any person who desires to apply for admission to the College should 
write to the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas, for a formal application blank. The applicant 
should complete the form according to the directions printed thereon and 
return it to the Admissions Office. If the applicant has attended any other 
college or university, he must submit a complete, official, and original tran- 
script from each institution previously attended. In such a case, the college 
transcript will serve in lieu of the high school transcript required of those 
who have had high school attendance only. It is extremely important that 
these credentials be submitted in advance of registration. If this cannot be 
done, the applicant should bring them at the opening of the session. Without 
the credentials the applicant cannot be admitted, and valuable time will be 
lost if he has to send for them after arriving at the College. 


When admission requirements have been satisfied, the Director of Ad- 
missions will then send the applicant a letter of acceptance, a room reserva- 
tion card, and a physical examination form to be filled out by a physician. 
The physical examination report must be completed and returned to the Ad- 
missions Office prior to the date of registration for classes. 


All applicants for admission to the College must be of good moral char- 
acter, at least sixteen years old, and free from contagious or infectious dis- 
eases. Since the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not a co- 
educational institution, only men are admitted to the regular session. 


A high school student who is eligible for admission to college and who 
wishes to enter during the summer may well consider the opportunities of 
combining study and recreation at the Junction Adjunct of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. Excellent studying, living, and recreational 
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facilities are available at this beautiful Kimble County campsite in the heart 
of the Texas hill country. Application blanks for admission to the Adjunct 
may be obtained from the Director of Admissions, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Of High School Graduates: An applicant must have graduated from a 
properly accredited secondary school with a minimum of 15 units (credits) 
acceptable to the College for entrance purposes. Superior students with unit 
deficiencies will be considered on the basis of their merit. The applicant who 
does not meet the above requirement or who falls within the lowest one-fourth 
of his high school class may be required to make a satisfactory showing on 
tests prescribed by the College. Generally this means tests given by the 
College although results of College Entrance Examination Board tests will 
be acceptable for this purpose. 


The 15 acceptable entrance credits shall include four units in English, 
two units in the social sciences, two units in algebra, one unit in plane geome- 
try, one unit in a natural science, and five acceptable elective units. It is 
recommended that the five elective units include additional courses from the 
following subject areas: foreign languages, mathematics, natural sciences, 
social sciences, and speech. Applicants for admission to engineering and the 
natural sciences curricula must present trigonometry, one-half unit, in addi- 
tion to the algebra and plane geometry requirements as stated above. Such 
applicants are also strongly advised to present one-half unit in solid geometry. 
Three units in English and two units in a foreign language may be substituted 
for the four units required in English. Applicants are advised to take biology, 
chemistry, or physics in satisfying the natural science requirements. More 
than oe minimum of one unit in the natural sciences should be presented if 
possible. 


A maximum of three units from the following subject areas may be used 
as a part of the elective credits: 


SUBJECT UNITS SUBJECT UNITS 
Advanced Mathematics........ Wy LOT A WAIN Ogee See Se ae, © 1 to 3 
Agriculture, General............ if Distributive Education ...... 2 
Agriculture, Vocational........ Ttoes Home & Family Life .......... % to 1 
ACT Ceteeectere tas eres NG Se af PLomes Waking aa ee ae 1% to 1 
Business Artithmetic............ % to l STOUT ALISH sw aes Stee as 1 
bg Te yee Ee OBE pan tat aera 2 1% to 1 Junior Business Training.... 1 
BOGKReepINO ran pees cota: % to 1 INIUISTC rh en ct eau Fen See & 1 
Commercial Geography ...... % AMAig eit 0¥ 4 edt SENSES 5 Sas Se 1% to 1 
Commercial - Law v22.25......4:- Wy SHOP WOLK wets eee See Itozs 


By Examination: Any or all of the scholarship requirements for admis- 
sion may be met by passing the entrance examinations. These will be held 
at the beginning of each semester under the supervision of the College 
authorities and will cover all the subjects required or accepted for admission 
as outlined above. Candidates desiring to take examinations at the College 
should notify the Director of Admissions well in advance of registration. 


By Individual Approval: An applicant over twenty-one years of age who 
has not recently attended school and who cannot satisfy the entrance require- 
ments in full may be admitted without examination, subject to the following 
requirements: 


1. He must make application on the official entrance blanks. 


2. He must furnish evidence that his preparation is substantially equiva- 
lent to that required of other applicants and that he possesses the ability 
and seriousness of purpose necessary to pursue his studies with profit to him- 
self and to the satisfaction of the College. 


3. He must show by a test in composition that he has an adequate com- 
mand of the English language. 
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4. The candidate should forward his credentials to the Director of Ad- 
missions in advance of his coming, but in no case will he be admitted without 
a personal interview. 


A student admitted by individual approval will not be considered a 
candidate for a degree until he has satisfied the entrance requirements in full. 


Of Superior Students: Any superior student, as indicated by his entrance 
tests and his high school record, who presents evidence of outstanding prepa- 
ration in any subject matter field may be relieved of the introductory course 
in that field and permitted to substitute another course with the approval 
of the dean of his school provided he passes a validating examination in the 
course with a grade of C or better. 


Of College Transfer Students: Admission to advanced standing may be 
granted to an applicant who has satisfied the requirements as outlined below: 


An applicant who has attended another college or university must be 
eligible to return to that institution and also must have for each of the last 
two semesters, or for the total record if less than two semesters of attend- 
ance, a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses under- 
taken. 


An official transcript of the record at each college or university previous- 
ly attended must be submitted. 


An applicant is not at liberty to disregard the record of any previous 
training and gain admission by individual approval or on the basis of a high 
school record. 


On the basis of these credentials, credit will ke given for work completed 
with a grade of C or better, so far as the work is equivalent in character and 
extent to similar work at A. and M. College. Credits given by transfer are 
provisional and may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the 
College is unsatisfactory. Work completed with a grade of D must be vali- 
dated before it can be transferred. Validation may be by examination or by 
completion with a grade of C or better of more advanced work in the subject 
area. 


An applicant whose record does not meet the minimum admission re- 
quirements may be considered upon merit after the student has shown satis- 
factory performance on tests administered at this college. 


It is essential that all credentials be forwarded to the Director of Admis- 
sions well in advance of registration day. 


Candidates for a baccalaureate degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture will 
generally be limited to those courses normally taught in the freshman and 
sophomore years at this institution. 


Of Special Students: A limited number of young men over twenty-one 
years of age may be admitted to the College as special students, not candidates 
for a degree, subject to the following regulations: 


1. The applicant must show good reason for not taking a regular course 
and must submit satisfactory evidence that he is prepared to profit by the 
special studies he wishes to pursue. 


2. Record of his previous scholastic work must be submitted on the 
official entrance blanks and must be accompanied by a statement showing 
(1) his experience; (2) a plan of study, enumerating the courses he desires 
to pursue; and (8) the purpose or end expected to be accomplished by his 
study. 


3. In order to be admitted to the work of any department, a special 
student must secure the consent of the head of the department; and his 
course of study as a whole must be approved by the dean concerned. 


EXPENSES ff} 


Special students are subject to the rules and regulations governing regu- 
lar students. 


A special student who may desire to become a candidate for a degree 
must satisfy the entrance requirements and obtain the consent of the dean 
concerned. 


Of Nonresident Students: 1. A limited number of nonresident students 
who have attended another college or university may be accepted so long as 
facilities are available. Such students must have maintained a grade point 
ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better on all courses undertaken in addition to 
a grade point ratio of 1.00 (C-average) or better for each of the last two 
semesters. 


2. A limited number of out-of-state high school graduates may be ac- 
cepted so long as facilities are available. Such students, in addition to satis- 
fying all other admission requirements, must have made superior records in 
high school. 


3. Students who are admitted to the College in one curriculum may not 
be permitted to change to another which is restricted except under the same 
conditions as apply to new students. 


4. The status of the residence of a student is determined at the time 
of his first registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his 
sojourn at A. and M. as a student. His residence may not thereafter be 
changed by him, but, in the case of a minor, it may be changed by his parents, 
should they move to and become legal residents of the State and maintain 
such residence for at least one calendar year. 


REGISTRATION 


Every student is required to register when he first enters the College and 
thereafter at the beginning of each semester. Dates of registration for the 
session of 1961-62 are shown on pages 2-3 of this catalogue. 


Registration is not complete until the student pays his fees for the en- 
suing semester; reports, if not a civilian student, to ROTC headquarters for 
assignment to an organization; reports to the Chief of Housing for assignment 
to a room or to report his place of residence if not living in a dormitory; 
and returns his assignment card, properly approved, to the Registrar’s Office, 
where his receipt showing payment of fees will be stamped “Registered in 
the Registrar’s Office.” 


EXPENSES 


The expenses for a regular session of nine months will vary with the 
individual concerned and with the course of study pursued. In the case of 
new students the total cost should range between $950.00 and $1150.00. In 
general these amounts include four types of expenses as follows: fees paya- 
ble to the College Fiscal Department (tuition, student services, student ac- 
tivities, board, room rent, laundry, and room key deposit); textbooks and 
supplies; clothing, and military uniform to supplement that furnished by the 
college; and incidental expenses, estimated to range between $100.00 and 
$200.00 depending upon the individual concerned. 


The total expenses for returning students during a regular session should 
be somewhat less than those amounts indicated for new students. 


The fees for board, room, and laundry listed for the session of 1961-62 
may be changed during the year if economic conditions make it absolutely 
necessary. 
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Fees payable to the Fiscal Department: 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
to Begin to Begin 
Sept. 15, 1961 Feb. 2, 1962 
Tuition s(SeeN ote 4 ye eee bent ane ee $ 50.00* $ 50.00* 
Student Services (See page 80)........000000.....20022s. 18.00 18.00 
Student Activities (See page 80).............0..... 23.80 
Property Depositiccar ces: ec eee ein eae Yelena 10.00 
BOB e208 Sie | ope Rae OY Ua ie tia caeah ke Se 178.50 174.00 
1 Se OKO) a agiad av od OU Rei eNiste SR ey Lye erE As OU INEN etn Saket ure ete te a 2 67.50 60.50 
Peete 157) es a oe ie eR ey coh ie ot ame 13.15 13.00 
Room?) Key. Depositizreturnable: 222A. eae 1.00 
Total, payables to Piscal: Dept. ato ane $361.95 $315.50 
Textbooks and supplies are variable 
with classes: and courses—about. .....22....002./0.2..... 40.00 30.00 
Total general expenses—about .................... $401.95 $345.50 


IN ADDITION TO EXPENSES AS OUTLINED ABOVE, the Legislature 
further requires the payment of laboratory fees which shall reflect the costs 
of materials and supplies used and which shall be not less than $2.00 nor more 
than $8.09 per laboratory course. 


All fees except room rent, board, and laundry are payable in full at the 
beginning of the semester; these fees may be paid in installments as shown 
below. The last three installments for each semester are due on the dates 
shown below; the fees for delayed payments shall be $1.00 per day extra for 
each day of delayed payment of fees for board, room rent, and laundry or for 
any one of these fees. Students who are delinquent five days will be dropped 
from the rolls. 


All members of the cadet corps living in the dormitories are required to 
pay the fees for board and laundry in addition to the fees for room rent. 
Students living in the dormitories who are not members of the cadet corps 
are required to pay the fees for room rent and laundry in addition to the 
other required fees. Changes from dormitory student to day student will be 
made only on the last day of installment payments for room, board, and laun- 
ory. 


INSTALLMENT PAYING: The general expenses listed above may be 
paid in installments as follows: 
FIRST SEMESTER 
1. First installment, payable on entrance, September 15-16 

To Fiscal Department: 


Tuition: “(See “Note}:4) yet 2 es ee ee eee $ 50.00* 
student. Servicesn(See;parecS0))i. sce st i es 18.00 
student Activities’ (Seey pare 180 )i a Pe | eae ieee ee 23.80 
Property: Deposits fs 25 Ss ee ee Nei se 10.00 
Board? through (October: 20( eee eee 54.00 
Room Rent sthrough 7 Octane: 2 Oia a a ea epee 18.00 
Laundry: throu ch sOctober 208 eine eater ee ete ea ae 3.85 
Room: Key. Deposit} returnable. ive ee as a eee 1.00 
Totaly payable ‘to: Miseal::Departmenti2. 2) eee ee $178.65 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with 

classes: and ‘-courses—about) isle ee eee ee 40.00 
General expenses, first installment—about -2..0..02200....22---ecceeeceee $218.65 


*The tuition for nonresident students is $200.00 per semester. 
{For those students who did not pay the optional fee during the first semester the fee is $12.55. 
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Second installment, payable October 1-20 
To Fiscal Department: 


PsoarumuorOuchmevOVeliNeii,d el aml ate EN a ee $ 48.00 
Mourne hentutorourher NOVEM DET: 212k von ee es 16.00 
PAUL yer CO POUS HLGIN O MEIMDOE 021) (2.08 theszasasch te wha oteaee dec ehceen tt ese donot one 3.40 

Lota payabiee to iscal” Department ics. .2..- cnc toc eee $ 67.40 


Third installment, payable November 1-21 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board through December 19 (Thanksgiving recess excluded) ........ $ 36.00 
Roma henve wiroue ne pecempe4>r. 1ONiee 26 sea a ee ie 13.50 
(ES Wictabay’ Ar aac eye keg ewe WIeve. <1 64 412) nc gl Oe Maple centtes Like TM aetaans RPS eee ME RE Sam 3.00 

oteipoayable. to, viscal separtment, 2220825... cs ee dee $ 52.50 


Fourth installment, payable December 1-19 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board through January 27 (Christmas recess excluded) ................ $ 40.50 
OOM ty LFOU lh ANUArYWe 1 aide deecss... Sere ge eee OAS eae 20.00 
Laundry through January 27 (Christmas recess excluded) ............ 2.90 
POtalspayabierto 4 bisCat es Deparvinen terse: eet ki eel et epetce ose $ 63.40 
‘Loui weneravexpenses= 1irst semester 200 vcs. fe es $401.95 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Ke 


First installment, payable on entrance, February 2-3, 1962 
To Fiscal Department: 


ETO SOG WI NOLO Rh) (tie act ue re nee ee ge SO et eS $ 50.00* 
SLUNG DGINICCOL( MCE DAM CES U)) s224 4-50 xt te Sage ee aha ee 18.00 
Een baA Cli Vi VCS mCenDAL 6 TOU.) cuit elo ea ee ee ed t 
PSR Ge LUrme IOTOS bree eee fret e Ge ee eens Oe Ne, ttt 
BEER a's GA ab aCe Ube ay Cu Wr dg Wad Rope ete OF ee ae alee ea EA Me co fe nant See ae? Ea Se 60.00 
HaOtae Cente enrOup neevorCri yas teeter te ugha Nee EE eae 20.00 
DOT V LNT OUSH MB POn a) oie ocak eatin ae oe CA ae 4.30 
(ioral payanlertoc biscalmUeDarement evens St eee $152.30 
Textbooks and supplies, variable with 
CIBSSCE IONIC MCOTITRCS=— ADO UUire tc he oe Pee he So et 30.00 
General expenses, first installment—about ........................-.-.---- $182.80 


Second installment, payable March 1-13 
To Fiscal Department: 


TOA LEC ULOUS MEA DY Le stipe, weer cee See ieee meets. PU ee aren cae. tec eae $ 46.50 
TLOO MICELI UECHITO UO Ted Lab oo och ea ee PR ON ai tan sees 15.50 
Parner OrOUS warn ale) lcs ste Beg: kN Ss Ware ON eS eee 3.30 

TP otabepaveaple-ton hiscal’ Department... eee eee ee $ 65.30 


Third installment, payable April 1-13 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board through May 10 (Spring recess excluded) ..........000.00.....2..2.---- $ 33.00 
FOC eer ee Giron Or vie ed Qe is Fe id oe a et Se ey ea 13.50 
AUDA DURE OPOU eee Vi yd Oy ee a ete Be foe def) A) SMe SER oo 2.90 

LOralepa vane rtOarisCcal: Department seek. cir eee wae tek $ 49.40 


*The tuition for nonresident students is $200.09 per semester. 
+For those students who did not pay the optional fee during the first semester the fee is $12.55. 
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4. Fourth installment, payable May 1-10 
To Fiscal Department: 


Board. through: June? «3223 see ee eee $ 34.50 
Room:Rent.. through]June <2 vo ee eee 11.50 
Laundry) through..June.:2 ts. oa Sa 2.50 
Total payable. to. Fiscal Department. -.0- = 2. ee $ 48.50 
Total general expenses, second semester ............-...-.----------0-----+- $345.50 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES FOR NEW STUDENTS 


In addition to the general expenses shown above, new students will have 
the following expenses when registering for the first time: 


Uniform -(See :-Note-14)—-about: 2.3360. Sh ee a $ 80.00 
Slide rule and drawing instruments for engineering 

students) (See Note3.) thd 8 Eee eer eee ee $35.00 to 40.00 
Room: key deposit, returnable 2.000024 ae ee 1.00 


For new students registering the second semester, 
February 2, 1962, extra for books 
and” supplies; .about:.20...7.5..3. 22 ee ae 10.00 


For new students who report for the first semester 
on September 12 for New Student Program, add: 


Boards es ae ee ce A rege ee 4.50 
Room: Renters oon ec ot ee 1.50 
Toad rye sg ere es oe ee ae ee 30 


NOTES: 1. Members of the ROTC will be furnished most of their uni- 
form equipment. Cadets will find it necessary to supplement the uniform 
issued by purchasing the following articles, the approximate cost of which at 
the College Exchange Store is as follows: one pair of wool elastique O.D. 
pink trousers ($21.95); two pairs of cotton khaki trousers ($5.95 each); col- 
lar ornaments ($2.00); two cotton khaki officer style shirts ($5.45 each); one 
wool elastique garrison cap ($2.95); one cotton khaki garrison cap ($1.25); 
and four pairs of black cotton socks ($0.85 per pair). Cadets will pay a 
handling charge of $8.00 per year to cover the cost of issuing, receiving, 
and record keeping of uniforms issued. Since only approved articles of uni- 
form may be worn, new students should purchase uniforms after arrival at 
the College. 


To defray the cost of additional billing and delayed handling, a charge 
of ten per cent of the value of uniform articles turned in subsequent to five 
days following the close of school, with a minimum charge of $1.00, will be 
made. 


The College operates a store for the purpose of supplying necessary 
articles to students. The store carries in stock textbooks, stationery, drawing 
instruments, toilet articles, and other supplies. All merchandise is sold at 
the usual retail prices prevailing in the area. Upon recommendation of the 
Exchange Store Advisory Board, any profit created from the operation of 
the Exchange Store may be used for student welfare and other purposes of 
benefit to the entire student body. 


2. The College will furnish the necessary physical education uniform, 
except shoes, to all students taking required physical education and to others 
who wish to use facilities of the Physical Education Department. All such 
students will be required to pay a handling charge of $8.00 per semester for 
this service. The handling charge includes the cost of laundering the physi- 
cal education uniform after each use. Each student will be required to furnish 
his own shoes (1 pair, canvas, rubber sole). These may be purchased at the 
College Exchange Store for $5.95. 
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3. The slide rule is one of the most important time-saving instruments 
of engineers. For use throughout the college course the LL Decitrig Duplex 
is suggested. Such a rule costs about $23.75. The cost of the drawing in- 
struments needed by engineering students will range from $9.95 to $12.50 
depending on quality. 


4. For tuition fee of nonresident students, see paragraph below. For- 
mer students who in either semester do not register on the days set apart for 
that purpose pay an additional tuition fee of $4.00. 


5. New students, or former students not in school during the preceding 
semester, may file room reservation applications beginning June 16 for the 
first semester; October 16 for the second semester. Each application for a 
dormitory room reservation must be accompanied by a deposit of $6.00, 
which will apply on the room rent payable on entrance and for the key de- 
posit. Application blanks for room reservations will be furnished by the 
Director of Admissions. 


DAY STUDENTS 


Day students pay all specified fees and charges except board (optional), 
laundry, room rent, and room key deposit. 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The tuition fee for students registering for less than 12 credit hours will 
be reduced by $4.00 for each credit hour less than 12 with a minimum tuition 
fee of $15.00. 


NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


The residence status of a student is determined at the time of his first 
registration in the College, and his residence is not changed by his sojourn at 
A. and M. College as a student except as provided by law. This policy shall 
apply to both graduate and undergraduate students regardless of any scholar- 
ships, student assistantships, or graduate assistantships that may be granted 
to any student. 


In compliance with the State law, the tuition fee for nonresident students 
is $200.00 per semester. A nonresident student is hereby defined to be a 
student of less than twenty-one years of age, living away from his family 
and whose family resides in another state, or whose family has not resided 
in Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of registra- 
tion; or a student of twenty-one years of age or over, who resides out of the 
State or who has not been a resident of the State twelve months subsequent 
to his twenty-first birthday or for the twelve months immediately preceding 
the date of registration. The tuition fee for nonresident students registering 
for less than 12 credit hours will be reduced by $16.00 for each credit hour 
less than 12. 


The term “residence” as used herein means “domicile” and the term 
“resided in” means “domiciled in.” 


The legal residence of one who is under twenty-one years of age is that 
of the father. Upon death of the father, the legal residence of the minor is 
that of the mother. Upon divorce of the parents, the residence of the minor 
is determined by the legal residence of the person to whom custody is granted 
by the court. In the absence of any grant of custody, the residence of the 
father continues to control. Upon death of both parents, the legal residence of 
the minor continues to be that of the last surviving parent until he becomes 
twenty-one unless he makes his home with his grandparents, whereupon their 
residence is controlling. 


Individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
register in an educational institution of the State prior to having resided in 
the State for a period of twelve months shall be classified as nonresident 
students; and such nonresident student classification shall be presumed to be 
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correct as long as the residence of such individuals in the State is during 
their attendance at educational institutions, regardless of whether such indi- 
viduals have become qualified voters, have registered motor vehicles and 
paid personal property taxes thereon, have obtained Texas drivers’ licenses, 
or have otherwise attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student under twenty-one years of age shall not be classified as a resi- 
dent student until his parents shall have maintained legal residence (‘‘domi- 
cile’) in this state for at least twelve months. A student under twenty-one 
years of age whose parents leave the State to reside in another state normally 
shall be classified immediately as a nonresident student. It shall be the re- 
sponsibility and duty of the student to submit legal evidence of any change 
of residence. 


Individuals of twenty-one years of age or less whose families have not 
resided in Texas for the twelve months immediately preceding the date of 
registration shall be classified as nonresident students regardless of whether 
such individuals have become the legal wards of residents of Texas or have 
been adopted by residents of Texas while such individuals are attending educa- 
tional institutions in Texas or within a year prior to such an attendance or 
under circumstances indicating that such guardianship or adoption was for 
the purpose of obtaining status as a resident student. 


All individuals who have come from without the state of Texas and who 
are within the State primarily for educational purposes are classified as non- 
residents. Registration in an educational institution in the State is evidence 
that residence is primarily for educational purposes even though such indi- 
viduals may have become qualified voters, have become legal wards of resi- 
dents of Texas, have been adopted by residents of Texas, or have otherwise 
attempted to establish legal residence within the State. 


A student twenty-one years of age or older who comes from without the 
State and desires to establish a status as a resident student must have resided 
in the State as a legal resident for a period of at least twelve months and 
must have the intention of establishing a permanent residence within the 
State during that entire period. 


All aliens shall be classified as nonresident students except that an alien 
who has applied for naturalization in the United States and has received his 
first citizenship papers or immigrant cards shall have the same privilege of 
qualifying as a resident student as a citizen of the United States. The twelve 
months’ residence required to establish the status of a resident student shall. 
not begin until after such first citizenship papers or immigrant cards have 
been received by the alien. 


Officers, enlisted personnel, selectees or draftees of Army, Army Reserve, 
National Guard, Air Force, Air Force Reserve, Navy, Naval Reserve, or the 
Marine Corps of the United States who are stationed in Texas by assignment 
to duty within the borders of this state, shall be permitted to enroll them- 
selves, their husband or wife as the case may be, and their children by paying 
the tuition fees and other fees or charges provided for regular residents of the 
state of Texas, without regard to the length of time such officers, enlisted 
personnel, selectees, or draftees have been stationed on active duty within the 
State. This provision shall extend only during active military service in 
Texas; and upon such member of the Armed Services being transferred outside 
the state of Texas, he and his children shall be classified as to residence under 
the second paragraph of these regulations. Any student claiming the privilege 
of this section shall submit at each registration a statement by the command- 
ing officer of the post or station at which he or his parent is on active duty 
verifying the fact of his or his parent’s military status. 


The residence of a wife is that of her husband; therefore a woman resident 
of Texas who marries a nonresident shall be classified as a nonresident and 
shall pay the nonresident fee for registrations subsequent to her marriage. 
A nonresident woman student who marries a resident of Texas is entitled to 
be classified immediately as a resident student and is entitled to pay the 
resident fee for all subsequent registrations. 
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Appointment as a member of the teaching or research staffs or the hold- 
ing of a fellowship, scholarship, or assistantship shall not affect a student’s 
residence status or the tuition fee to be paid. 


it shall be the responsibility of the student to pay the correct fee at 
the beginning of each semester or term for which he may register, and a 
penalty of $10.00 shall be assessed for failure to pay the proper fee. 


The responsibility of registering under the proper residence is placed 
upon the student, and it is his duty, at or before registration, if there is any 
possible question of his right to legal residence in Texas under the State 
law and these regulations, to raise the question with the proper admissions 
officer and have such question settled prior to registration. Change in resi- 
dence classification shall be only by the proper admissions officer. 


PAYMENTS 


Payments to the Fiscal Department should be made by ecashier’s check 
or money order, payable to the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
All checks, money orders, and drafts are accepted subject to final payment. 


REFUNDS 


Any student withdrawing officially (a) during the first week of class 
work in a semester will receive a refund of four-fifths of the tuition fee; 
(b) during the second week of class work, three-fifths; (c) during the third 
week of class work, two-fifths; (d) during the fourth week of class work, 
one-fifth; (e) after the fourth week of class work, nothing. No refunds 
will be made until ten days have elapsed from the time the fees were paid. 


Students withdrawing from a laboratory course during the first week of 
class work in a semester will receive a refund of 100% of the laboratory 
fee paid. Students withdrawing from a laboratory course after the first 
week of class work in a semester shall not be entitled to a refund. 


A refund of board and laundry payment will not be made unless there 
is a consecutive absence of not less than ten days due to illness of the student 
or a member of his family, or for some other unavoidable cause. 


Students withdrawing during the first week of the Fall Semester will 
receive a 100% refund of the Student Activities fee. Students withdrawing 
after the first week of the Fall Semester and before the end of the first week 
of the Spring Semester, will receive a refund of $6.55 and will be entitled to 
receive a copy of the student annual. Students withdrawing after the first 
week of the Spring Semester will receive no refund. 


Students not enrolled in the first semester and withdrawing during the 
first week of the Spring Semester will receive a 100% refund of the Student 
Activities fee. No refund will be made to students withdrawing after the 
first week, but the student will be entitled to receive a copy of the student 
annual. 


DEDUCTIONS 


No deductions will be made from charges for board, laundry, and room 
rent in case of entrance within ten days after the opening of a semester, 
nor will a refund be made in case of withdrawal during the last ten days of a 
semester or the last ten days for which payment is made. 


UNPAID CHECKS 


If a check or draft accepted by the Fiscal Department is returned unpaid 
by the bank on which it is drawn, the person presenting it will be required to 
pay a penalty of $1.00. 


DUPLICATE RECEIPTS 


Duplicate receipts covering fees paid by students will be issued on pay- 
ment of twenty-five cents. 
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TUITION FEE 


The tuition fee, fixed by the State law, includes the cost of necessary 
classroom supplies and entitles the student to the usual college privileges, 
including the use of the library. 


AUDITING OR VISITING FEE 


The fees for courses audited or visited by students shall be the same as 
for courses for which credit is given. 


STUDENT SERVICES FEE 


The student services fee covers the professional services of the College 
physician and the hospital staff. Surgical operations and charges for con- 
sultations with outside physicians requested by parents are not included. 


The student program activities of the Memorial Student Center as well 
as other services are supported in part by this fee. 


ROOM RENT FEE 


Rooms are furnished with single bedsteads, mattresses, tables and chairs, 
and running water. The charge for room rent also includes heat, light, and 
cleaning the corridors but not the rooms. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE 


The optional student activities fee includes subscription to the Battalion 
newspaper, the College annual, and the magazine of the student’s particular 
school as well as admission to the Town Hall program, the Great Issues and 
Recital Series, and to all athletic events held at College Station under the 
auspices of the Athletic Department. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AID 


The Texas Education Agency, through the Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, offers assistance for tuition and required fees to students in Texas 
colleges who have certain physical disabilities, provided the vocational objec- 
tive selected by the student has been approved by a representative of the 
Division. 

Assistance for this phase of the program of vocational rehabilitation is 
based on physical disabilities resulting in a vocational handicap. 


Application for Vocational Rehabilitation should be made to the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Room 505, Varisco Building, Bryan, Texas, or to 
C. G. Fairchild, Director, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Capitol Sta- 
tion, Austin, Texas. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND AWARDS 


The scholarship program is administered by a permanent committee 
known as the Faculty Committee on Scholarships. As authorized by the 
Board of Directors, this committee is composed of the Dean of the College, 
who serves as chairman; Secretary of the Former Students Association; and 
representatives, appointed by the President, as follows: one from the Coun- 
seling and Testing Center and one from each of the undergraduate schools 
of the College. 


In general there are three types of scholarships available: (1) Valedictory 
Scholarships and Opportunity Awards, representing those limited to entering 
freshmen; (2) scholarships designed for the more advanced undergraduate 
students; and (8) fellowships and grants-in-aid for graduate students. 


The over-all program is designed to encourage and reward scholastic ef- 
fort on the part of all students; to enable outstanding students to do the best 
work of which they are capable by removing financial handicaps; and to 
enable capable and ambitious young men who might be denied a college edu- 
cation for financial reasons only to secure that education at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Valedictory Scholarships 


The College offers a scholarship to the valedictorian or honor graduate, 
if a boy, of an accredited secondary school of Texas that holds at least fifteen 
units accredited by the Texas Education Agency. The successful applicant 
must make the highest record among all students, boys and girls, graduating 
that calendar year including winter, spring, and summer graduating classes, 
and must be certified through the Texas Education Agency. The scholarship 
is valid during each semester of the first long session after the holder’s grad- 
uation from high school. The financial benefit is exemption from the tuition 
fee, the student services fee, and laboratory fees for courses in which the 
student may enroll. The scholarship is not valid for the second semester un- 
less the student has passed at least ten semester hours for the first semester 
with an average grade of C or better. 


The Opportunity Award Program 


This program annually provides approximately 100 four-year scholar- 
ships to high school graduates of Texas who are capable of outstanding 
scholastic achievement and who need financial assistance to attend college. 
The awards are made possible through the A, and M. College Development 
Fund and by interested citizens and organizations of the State. Financial 
benefits range in value from $800 to $1600 with recipients receiving from 
$200 to $400 each year for four years plus an opportunity for additional earn- 
ings from student employment if necessary. Most of the awards are unre- 
stricted as to course of study or degree object've in college. 


Graduates of accredited high schools of Texas who have not attended 
another college or university, who are legal residents of this state, and who 
need financial assistance to attend college are eligible to make application for 
an Opportunity Award Scholarship. To be considered for such a scholarship, 
an applicant must satisfy the admission requirements of the College; must 
make formal application for an award on forms provided by the College; 
and must enter the state-wide competition which is held each spring. Selec- 
tions are made by the Faculty Scholarships Committee on the basis of the 
applicant’s academic record in high school; his scores on competitive examina- 
tions; evidence of initiative, leadership, and other traits of good character; 
and his need for financial assistance. In order for the award to be continued 
from semester to semester, the recipient must maintain a standard of scho- 
lastic achievement and personal conduct satisfactory to the Scholarships Com- 
mittee. 


This program is usually announced officially between February 20 and 
March 10 each year. Official announcements and application blanks are dis- 
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tributed over the State between these dates and are also made available to 
those interested upon request. Requests for additional information and appli- 
cation forms should be addressed to the Secretary, Faculty Committee on 
Scholarships, Office of the Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas. 


Scholarships for Advanced Undergraduate Students 


One-year scholarships ranging in value from $100 to $750 are available 
to outstanding students already enrolled in the College. Some of these are 
limited to certain fields of study and to individuals who have attained a 
necessary academic classification, while others are unrestricted in this regard. 
Recipients are usually chosen by the Faculty Committee on Scholarships in 
April or May each year with the basis of selection determined by the nature 
and intent of the award. 


Some of these scholarships are given as “rewards for a job well done” 
and are intended to recognize outstanding scholastic achievement or other 
meritorious accomplishments. As such, they not only benefit financially the 
student concerned but also encourage and promote scholastic attainment and 
leadership on the part of other individuals. In addition to the reward type 
of scholarship, others are made available to outstanding students who must 
have financial assistance in order to remain in school or to do a high quality 
of work while enrolled. It is the general objective of this type of award to 
ee every scholar to go as far as his abilities and ambition will carry 

im. 


Information regarding scholarships for advanced undergraduate students 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Faculty Committee on Scholarships, 
Office of the Registrar. 
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LEADERSHIP AND GUIDANCE 


Leadership and guidance in the area of student life are the responsibilities 
of the Dean of Students. Responsibility for the enforcement of College regu- 
lations lies with the Director of Student Affairs for civilian students and 
with the Commandant of Cadets for military students. Appeals by civilians 
may be made to the Director of Student Affairs and by military students to 
the Commandant. 


The student government of the College is carried out through the Student 
Senate. The office of the advisor of the Student Senate and the files for the 
organization are in the Directorate Office, west end, ground floor of the 
Memorial Student Center. 


The Civilian Council serves as the official governing body for civilian 
students, with responsibility in those areas affecting civilian students only. 
The Council is advised by the Department of Student Affairs. 


BASIC POLICY 


The rules of conduct by which every student is expected to live while 
attending the A. and M. College of Texas are contained in the Basic Policy, a 
copy of which follows: 


The Board of Directors finds it necessary to assert the basic principles 
to govern student life and staff-student relationship at the A. and M. College 
of Texas. 


The College accepts responsibility for the curricular work of the student 
and for his conduct and development. The term “College” as used here em- 
braces the Board of Directors, the President, the faculty, all personnel of the 
A. and M. system, the student body, former students, and all the worthy tra- 
ditions of the institution. 


Every student is expected at all times to recognize constituted authority, 
to conform to the ordinary rules of good conduct, to be truthful, to respect 
the rights of others, to protect private and public property, and to make the 
best use of his time toward an education. 


Every student has rights which are to be respected. They include the 
right of respect for personal feelings, the right of freedom from indignity 
of any type, the right of freedom from control by any person except as may 
be in accord with published rules and regulations of the College, and the right 
to make the best use of his time and his talents toward the objective which 
brought him to this institution. No officer or student, regardless of position 
or rank, shall violate those rights. No custom or regulation in conflict will 
be allowed to prevail. 


It shall be the duty of every person employed by this institution to con- 
form to this policy; to cooperate with all agencies of the College and with 
the student body, individually and collectively, in carrying out its provisions. 
Personal responsibility in this respect will be primary. 


THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Responsibility for the development and welfare of the student in areas 
other than academic is placed with the Office of the Dean of Students. Ac- 
tivities are provided which help.to meet the physical, emotional, social, and 
spiritual needs of students. 


Student personnel departments and offices under the direction of the 
Dean of Students include the following: 


Commandant (Headquarters of the Corps of Cadets) 
Army ROTC 
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Air Force ROTC 


Student Affairs, Veterans, Advisory Service, Foreign Student Advisor, 
Campus Security, Housing and Civilian Counselors 


Memorial Student Center 

Placement of Graduates, Student Labor and Loan, Short Courses 
Student Health Services and Campus Hospital 

Y.M.C.A. and the All Faiths Chapel 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


The Department of Student Affairs includes the activities and functions 
of the Veterans Advisors Office, the Housing Office, Civilian Dormitory 
Counselors, the Foreign Student Advisor’s Office, and the Campus Security 
Office. 


VETERANS ADVISORY SERVICE 


The A. and M. College of Texas provides a Veterans Advisor to assist 
ex-servicemen with their problems. This office is located on the ground 
floor of the YMCA Building. 


HOUSING AND MEALS 


Single Students: Unless they are living with their families, all students 
are required to live in College-owned dormitories on the campus. Dormitories 
are designed especially to meet the student’s needs of living and study. 


Reservations are filed in the order in which they are received and will 
be held only until 3 p.m. of the regular registration day. Reservations made 
by students who do not complete their registration on the regular registration 
day by 5 p.m. may be cancelled, and the space will be assigned to another 
applicant. 


New students may file room reservations as soon as they have been ac- 
cepted by the Director of Admissions and Registrar. As soon as a new stu- 
dent has been accepted for admission, he will be mailed a room reservation 
request card, which should be filled out as directed and returned to the Fiscal 
Office with a check or money order for $6.00 for room reservation fee and 
key deposit. As soon as the reservation has been made, the student will be 
notified of his assignment to dormitory space. The room reservation fee will 
be credited to the student as part of his room rent payment upon his registra- 
tion in June, September, or February. Should a student decide that it will 
be impossible for him to register, he may have his reservation cancelled, pro- 
vided he notifies the Housing Office prior to the regular registration day of 
the semester for which the reservation has been made. In such cases the 
room reservation fee may be returned. Cancellations made after the regular 
registration day indicated above will result in a forfeit of the reservation fee. 
The room assignment card and room reservation fee receipt will be secured 
at the Housing Office, Ground Floor, YMCA Building, when the student re- 
ports for registration. 


All cadets residing on the campus are required to take their meals in 
one of the two dining halls on the campus, operated by the Subsistence De- 
partment of the Business Office. Each has a seating capacity of 4,000 and 
furnishes the students at cost well-balanced meals prepared under the direc- 
tion of experienced supervisors. 


Those students who are not members of the Cadet Corps may also eat 
their meals in the College dining hall. They, however, may take their meals 
elsewhere if they so desire. 


Married Students: The College has ample apartments for married stu- 
dents, consisting of 3851 furnished two-bedroom apartments, 312 furnished 
one-bedroom apartments, and 115 unfurnished two-bedroom apartments. More 
complete information and application forms may be obtained from the Hous- 
ing Office, Ground Floor, Y.M.C.A. Building. 
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FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISOR 


The Office of the Foreign Student Advisor is located in Room 27, Milner 
Hall. Information relative to immigration regulations and assistance with 
problems peculiar to students from other lands may be obtained from this 
staff member. 


REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


All students and employees who drive motor vehicles on the campus must 
have them registered in the Office of Campus Security, Ground Floor, YMCA 
Building, within 48 hours of the time that they are brought on the campus. 


Students are assigned parking areas according to their housing assign- 
ment. Cars must be parked in these designated areas during the regular 
classroom hours. 


MEMORIAL STUDENT CENTER STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Dedicated to the memory of the men of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas who gave their lives during World Wars I and II, the Me- 
morial Student Center was erected to foster the social, cultural, and spiritual 
phases of student life. 


General facilities of the Memorial Student Center include a dining room, 
cafeteria, snack bar, gift shop, telephone and telegraph center, barber shop, 
66 guest rooms, travel agency, check cashing and information center, and 
United States Post Office. Recreational facilities include bowling alleys, 
table tennis area, game room, browsing library, and record playing rooms. 
A large number of meetings, receptions, exhibits and social affairs given by 
the student and staff organizations of the College are held at the Center. 


Included in a special activities program of the Memorial Student Center 
Directorate are the following special interest committees: Creative Arts, 
Music, Dance, Radio, Camera, Browsing Library, Film Society, Recital Series, 
Great Issues, Flying Kadets, Bowling, Table Tennis, Chess, Public Relations, 
Personnel, Evaluation, and the Student Conference on National Affairs. These 
activities are governed by the Memorial Student Center Council, composed of 
nine students, five faculty members and two former students, with a student 
as president of the Council. The Directorate, which is composed of the various 
committees, plans and directs the entire program. Many positions of leader- 
ship are open in this student program for those who join the committee activ- 
ities at an early date. 


The Memorial Student Center is charged with counseling and fiscal opera- 
tion of many student activities. It sponsors such activities as recreation and 
entertainment on the campus, including the campus movie program, music and 
drama activities, social activities, clubs, student government, and other co- 
curricular activities. 


The Memorial Student Center Building Cashier provides banking service 
for the numerous student organizations on the campus and in the Memorial 
Student Center. The Cashier’s window is also headquarters for the sale of 
season and individual tickets for various campus presentations, including 
Great Issues and Town Hall. 


Clubs: Many opportunities exist for students interested in co-curricular 
club activities. There are more than 150 organizations on the campus, rang- 
ing in interest from hometown ciubs to technical societies. Their activities 
include discussion meeting's, movies, smokers, barbecues, dances, and inspec- 
tion trips. 


Dances and Social Affairs: Social life at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas is highlighted by numerous dances and social functions. The 
various classes, military units, and civilian organizations sponsor dances. In 
addition, certain all-school social functions are held for which outstanding 
name bands provide music. The most elaborate function is the traditional 
Senior Ring Dance and Banquet, when graduating seniors and their guests 
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dance to an outstanding orchestra of the year. All parties and other social 
functions, whether held on or off the campus, must be approved by the College. 


Town Hall: The Town Hall program includes the best obtainable artists 
in the fields of music and entertainment. Since its inception, the Town Hall 
roster has boasted such names as Bob Hope, Doris Day, Oscar Levant, Marge 
and Gower Champion, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, the Four Freshmen, 
the Kingston Trio, the Houston Symphony, the Boston Pops Orchestra, several 
Broadway musicals, and many other famous entertainment features. Activity 
fees and the sale of season and individual tickets make it possible to bring 
these outstanding programs to the student body at low prices. 


The Aggie Players: This is a student organization that offers active 
participation in theater work for college credit or as extracurricular activity. 
It is part of the Memorial Student Center program and presents three to five 
major dramatic productions a year. Any student is invited to join. 


Debate Activities: The Aggie Discussion and Debate Club is sponsored 
jointly by Student Activities and the Department of English. Activities in- 
clude the annual A. and M. debate tournament, six other tournaments, poetry 
reading, extemporaneous speaking, and oratory. Interested students should 
come to the Department of English. 


Singing Cadets: This widely known singing unit consists of more than 
60 students. The group has appeared in many Texas cities and in Mexico, on 
numerous broadcasts and telecasts, and on various other entertainment pro- 
grams. Membership is selected from the entire student body by auditions held 
early in the fall semester. 


Aggieland Orchestra: The Aggieland Orchestra is a College-sponsored 
dance band. Each year the organization plays for numerous dances and shows 
on the campus. Tours are taken to different parts of the state to play for 
A. and M. Club dances. Members are chosen in the fall of the year. Re- 
hearsals are held each week in the Music Hall. 


Music Hall: For students interested in music, a building with practice 
rooms and pianos is provided. The Music Hall also contains a library of vocal, 
piano, and other instrumental literature which can be checked out by students. 
It is open for use from 8 a.m. until 5 p.m., but may be used by special per- 
mission at night for instrumental or vocal groups. 


Guion Hall Theater: The Guion Hall Theater is operated on weekends to 
provide economical and convenient movie entertainment for the student body 
and College staff. Although good pictures are shown, they are usually second- 
run shows in order to keep costs as low as possible. Continuous evening 
filmings are shown while school is in session. 


The Grove: The Grove is an outdoor concrete recreational area with a 
stage, utilized by the Memorial Student Center for the scheduling of movies, 
intramural athletics, concerts, dances, picnics, games, and festivals. In the 
fall the Grove is the scene of the famous Texas Aggie yell practices. 


COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICES 


The College Hospital has been remodeled recently to give more efficient 
service. Besides infirmary space for over 100 patients, the facilities now 
include a complete physiotherapy department as well as new laboratory and 
x-ray departments. The medical staff includes specialists in the field of 
medicine, surgery, radiology, and ear, nose, and throat. 


The Clinic is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays and from 8 a.m. to 
12 noon on Saturdays. The Student Services fee provides for clinic visits, 
diagnostic examinations, care for acute illness, emergency care for accidents, 
and 10 days of infirmary care each semester in cases requiring hospitaliza- 
tion. Routine medications for acute illnesses, x-rays, laboratory tests, and 
local ambulance service are also furnished the student without charge. A 
staff of Registered Nurses is on duty, with a staff physician on call, to care 
for emergency cases at any hour. 
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The water of the College is supplied through a College-owned water 
supply system and comes from four deep wells located nine miles northwest 
of the College campus. As a part of the sanitary work carried on throughout 
the entire year, the College laboratories make bacteriological checks of this 
water supply and of the milk supply at regular intervals. 


The College is particularly concerned with the maintenance of the health 
and physical development of its students. It provides one of the finest indoor 
swimming pools in the State, as well as tennis courts, a golf course, athletic 
fields, and physical training. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


The A. and M. College of Texas is non-sectarian, but its high objectives 
cannot be achieved unless its educational program is founded on a solid reli- 
gious life. Divorced from the spiritual aspirations of the individual and of 
the group, education cannot be complete. The basic purpose of education is a 
normal religious life to the end that young people may be not only more effi- 
cient but better motivated by a sense of duty and obligation. Thus, in an 
atmosphere of tolerance and mutual respect, every student is encouraged to 
maintain his ties with the religious group to which such association may be 
made most fruitful. 


Young Men’s Christian Association: The YMCA endeavors to develop 
the full, rounded man by emphasizing growth in mind, body, and spirit. Be- 
cause of the effect of the YMCA on the lives of many students, it holds a 
coveted spot in the hearts of Aggies. 


The varied and vigorous program of the YMCA depends on student par- 
ticipation, initiative, and leadership. The program is centered around stimu- 
lating the moral and spiritual lives of the students and includes religious dis- 
cussions, Bible study, conferences, intercollegiate visits, steak fries, leader- 
ship development, Freshman Camp, Religious Emphasis Week, United Nations 
Club, Preparation for Successful Marriage Forums, and many other worth- 
while projects. 


All Faiths Chapel: The beautiful new All Faiths Chapel, a gift of the 
Former Students, is made of Austin limestone and glass, and is modern in 
design. 


In addition to encouraging individual meditation and prayer and serving 
as a meeting place for small religious groups, the other activities foreseen 
include making available a library of religious books, a secluded meditation 
room, accommodations for small weddings, funerals, memorial services, bap- 
tisms, vesper services, and other religious rites. The Chapel is open at all 
hours for meditation and prayer. 


Religious Services: In addition to the college religious life staff, there are 
nine churches near the campus whose primary purpose is to serve the spiritual 
needs of the students. The campus religious leadership is deeply conscious 
that the students are in perhaps the most formative period of their lives and 
feel keenly the responsibility for their spiritual development. 


The programs of the respective churches are aimed primarily to meet 
the student needs. Many of the churches have distinct student departments 
with specialized leadership whose sole responsibility is that of ministering to 
the students. The pastors of the churches also give as much time as is neces- 
sary to the students for personal counseling. 


The churches serving the campus have a epee similar to that of the 
home church with an expanded young people’s department and dominant 
emphasis upon student interests. In addition to the special student emphasis, 
they have the customary Sunday worship periods, church schools, and young 
people’s organizations promoted to stimulate clear and constructive thinking 
in the important field of religion. The student departments are expanded to 
offer wholesome recreation and social life and social service. 
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Religious Emphasis Week: One week during each year is designated 
officially by the College administration as Religious Emphasis Week, in which 
the entire College cooperates, making it possible to have an outstanding reli- 
gious leader to address voluntary convocations of the students. The adminis- 
tration of the College, knowing the value of developing the spiritual aspects 
of the personality of the student, authorizes an adjustment of the College 
program so as to permit all students to attend. 


Courses in Religious Education: The Baptist General Convention of 
Texas; the Church of Christ; the Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church, 
Diocese of Texas; the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation; the Division of College 
and University Work, National Lutheran Council; the Texas Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement; the Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; and the Roman 
Catholic Church, Diocese of Austin, upon approval of their respective boards, 
have been authorized to offer courses in religious education open to students 
of junior and senior classification. 


A maximum of six semester hours from the following courses in religious 
education may be applied toward a degree from the College. 


305. Old Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Through a chronological study of many characters in the Old Testament, 
the student becomes acquainted with experiences in the lives of these charac- 
ters, through which is revealed the righteous and omnipotent God of the Old 
Testament. 


305. New Testament Character Studies. (1-0). Credit 1. 


After a brief introduction to the New Testament giving the political, 
social, moral and religious situation at the time of Jesus’ birth, the course will 
pursue a character study of key personalities in the New Testament and their 
contribution to the Christian system of thought. 


309. Early Old Testament History. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Story of Bible history as recorded in first five books; study divided into 
five periods between the Creation and the Wilderness wanderings. 


310. Later Old Testament History. (2-0). Credit 2. 


Periods of Bible history studied include: conquest of Canaan, the Judges, 
the united Kingdom, the divided Kingdom, Judah alone, the exile, and Sed 
from exile. 


311. The Synoptic Gospels. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the first three Gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, with em- 
phasis upon the contribution of each to our knowledge of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 


312. The Gospel of John. (1-0). Credit 1. 


This course is a detailed study of the life and teachings of Jesus as re- 
ported in the fourth Gospel. Special attention is given to interpretation of 
Jewish customs and institutions for the non-Jewish (Greek) readers. 


313. Survey of the New Testament. (2-0). Credit 2. 


Each book of the New Testament is studied with reference to its author, 
purpose, content, unique characteristics, and the historical background which 
provided the occasion for its writing. 


314. Survey of the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 


Each book of the Old Testament is studied in light of the historical back- 
ground of the Hebrew people and the development of their relationship with 
God. 


318. The Book of Acts. (1-0). Credit 1. 


Chapter by chapter study of Acts; founding and spread of church in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria; Paul’s travels; church among the Gentiles. 
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319. The Epistles of Paul. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A study of the life and thought of Paul as found in the Book of Acts and 
Pauline correspondence. A history of the primitive church as reflected in 
these writings. 


320. The Book of Revelation. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This book is studied in the light of the persecution of Christians in the 
Roman Empire, and as an apocalyptic writing to serve in strengthening their 
faith in and loyalty to Christ and to his teaching. 


321. The General Epistles. (1-0). Credit 1. 

A study of the “open letters” written by James, John, Peter, and Jude 
to the early Christian churches, comparing their messages with the recorded 
words of Jesus relative to the situation and problems of their day and ours. 


323. The Life of Jesus. (3-0). Credit 3. 

In this course, the four Gospels are studied with the passages in the four 
books arranged in chronological sequence so as to give a connected account 
of the life of Christ and to reveal similarities and differences in the four 
books. 


324. The Prophetic Movement in the Old Testament. (3-0). Credit 3. 

A history of the prophetic movement from the 8th century B.C. to the 
time of the Maccabees. An interesting study of the contribution of the 
prophets to the religious thinking of the day, and the permanent value of 
their teachings. 


325. The Book of Job. (2-0). Credit 2. 
The book of Job is one of the great books of all time. It offers in inter- 
esting form a thorough study of the problem of suffering. 


326. The Psalms. (2-0). Credit 2. 

This study of the book of Psalms includes a glance at Hebrew poetry, at 
the source and background of certain of the Psalms, and a study of their 
beauty of structure and composition and of their interpretation. 


327. An Introduction to the Bible. (2-0). Credit 2. 

A course to acquaint the student with the Bible showing its unity and 
the continuity existing between the Old and New Testaments by a study of 
representative sections of both Testaments together with their historical 
settings and their relationship to each other. 


329. Proverbs. (1-0). Credit 1. 

This study of the book of Proverbs includes authorship, date of writing, 
and a close study of the practical wisdom contained in the proverbs, of which 
the book is full. 


339. Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. (1-0). Credit 1. 
A study of two neglected books of the Bible—their contents, interpreta- 
tion, and significance. 


335. Comparative Religions. (2-0). Credit 2. 


A study of the most popular contemporary religions of the world as 
channels through which men have tried to find the meaning of life and to 
relate themselves to its values. It includes Buddhism, Confucianism, Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 


CORPS ACTIVITIES 


The aim of the Corps of Cadets is to offer a sound collegiate education 
in both mind and body under strictly military discipline. The method of ad- 
ministration of this military discipline and its extension to all phases of the 
cadet’s non-academic life are distinctive at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. Students are organized along military lines and observe 
military practices at all times. They habitually wear the prescribed uniform 
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and live in rooms assigned to them on the basis of their military organization. 
From reveille to taps, every hour of the cadet’s time is accounted for. The 
regular habits of study and living thus formed, the attention to duty, obedi- 
ence to authority, and love for order inculeated are considered among the most 
valuable features of the military education. While some of the graduates 
enter the military profession, hundreds in all walks of civil life attest to the 
high value of the training received at this institution. 


An integral part of the military system is the requirement of freshmen 
of certain extra duties and activities at the beginning of their college career. 
During the early weeks of their first year the cadets have special drills under 
their cadet officers and follow a rigorous program of behavior designed to 
improve their military posture and to inculcate early respect for upperclass- 
men who are their military superiors. These special activities do not inter- 
fere unduly with the freshman’s academic program nor usurp his prerogatives 
as a private individual. They are supervised by responsible cadet officers 
under the general supervision of the Commandant and are to be distinguished 
from irresponsible hazing which is forbidden by the rules and regulations of 
the College. 


In keeping with the democratic ideals of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, the formation of exclusive societies or fraternities, member- 
ship in which is based on other requirements than individual worth and 
achievement, is forbidden. When new cadets report to the college, all are at 
once put in uniform and, as far as possible, all artificial distinctions based on 
wealth, position, or influence are minimized and the cadet is encouraged to 
achieve his place by individual merit. All cadets live under practically identi- 
cal conditions, and all are rated by the same standards, but there is a wide 
range of opportunity for each to develop in accordance with his needs and 
aptitudes. 


Among Cadet Corps organizations is the Ross Volunteer Company, a mili- 
tary group composed of outstanding cadets. This unit was organized in 1887 
by Colonel T. M. Scott, business manager of the College, for the purpose of 
banding together the most proficient military men in A. and M, College into 
a precision drill team. They were first called the Scott Volunteers. The name 
was changed to Ross Volunteers in 1891 to honor Governor Lawrence Sulli- 
van Ross, who in that year became President of the College. It was originally 
the plan of the organization to change its name in honor of each succeeding 
president of the College, but in 1902, at President Harrington’s request, the 
idea was dropped and the name Ross Volunteers made permanent. 


There are several important cadet organizations that do not come under a 
specific classification. The following should be mentioned as having distinctive 
functions in cadet life: the Aggie Band, the largest college military band in 
the United States; the Rifle and Pistol Teams, which compete in national 
matches; and the Freshman Drill Team, a precision military drill team. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The College provides unusual opportunity for students to participate in 
student publications. An Office of Student Publications, headed by the Di- 
rector, works within the framework of policy established by the Board of 
Student Publications. 


The Office of Student Publications, together with editorial offices, is lo- 
cated on the Ground Floor of the YMCA Building. 


The following seven publications are issued: 


The Battalion: The Battalion is the student newspaper edited and pro- 
duced by Texas A. and M. students. It is also the official newspaper of the 
City of College Station. Students who begin work as freshmen or sopho- 
mores may become paid employees in editorial capacities during their junior 
and senior years. 


The Aggieland: The yearbook of the student body is known as The 
Aggieland. Many opportunities for participation are available because of 
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the amount of work necessary to produce a complete record of the school 
year. 


Student Directory: Each year the Office of Student Publications publishes 
an official directory of offices, staff personnel, and students for the College. 


The Engineer: Published six times annually by students in the School of 
Engineering, this journal is designed to inform and to promote talent for 
technical writing. Students who have ability in research, in reporting scien- 
tific data, or in creative writing, are welcome as members of the staff. 


The Agriculturist: Students of the School of Agriculture produce The 
Agriculturist, a quarterly publication printing research, scientific and techni- 
cal articles relating to the field of agriculture. 


The Southwestern Veterinarian: The leading college veterinary magazine 
in the country, as well as in foreign countries, this publication is produced 
quarterly by the students of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Texas A. and M. Review: Students of the School of Arts and Sciences 
publish The Texas A. and M. Review, a campus-wide magazine of general 
interest, four times each year. 


THE TEXAS AGGIE BAND 


The Texas Aggie Band is the official band of the A. and M. College. It is 
often referred to as the “pulse of the Spirit of Aggieland” and furnishes music 
for military ceremonies, yell practices, and athletic events. 


Interested new students should indicate on the advanced room reserva- 
tion card their desire to participate. No try-outs are necessary. Although 
a large number of College-owned and government-owned instruments are avail- 
ave for issue, it is advised that students having their own instruments bring 
them. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Intramural athletics feature contests between military units and between 
civilian organizations. The intramural program, which is one of the most out- 
standing in the country, includes flag football, softball, volleyball, handball, 
basketball, track, swimming and diving, wrestling, bowling, horseshoes, rifle 
shooting, golf, cross country, tennis, and table tennis. Ample physical facili- 
ties are available to accommodate these comprehensive intramural activities. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


The A. and M. College of Texas is a member of the Southwest Athletic 
Conference, which embraces eight leading major colleges and universities— 
The University of Texas, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Baylor University, Rice University, Texas Christian University, Southern 
Methodist University, the University of Arkansas, and Texas Technological 
College. The intercollegiate program includes football, baseball, basketball, 
track, cross country, swimming, tennis, and golf. Varsity teams in each sport 
are known as the Texas Aggies, and the uniforms used by the players are in 
the school’s colors, maroon and white. 


Center of athletics is Kyle Field, which contains the football stadium 
seating 33,000 in the old stands, 2,460 in the new addition to the west stands, 
and with temporary bleachers and cinder path boxes giving a total capacity 
of 41,594. A quarter-mile cinder track with a 220-yard straight-away and a 
baseball diamond with 4,000 seats afford excellent facilities for these sports. 
The P. L. Downs, Jr., Natatorium with swimming pool 100 by 60 feet, has 
lockers and showers, and seats for 600 spectators. DeWare Field House has 
been converted from a 3,500-seat basketball gymnasium into a Physical Edu- 
cation Plant, while the new G. Rollie White Coliseum seating 8,500 is available 
for basketball and other indoor College events. In addition there is an auxilia- 
ry gymnasium with handball courts and large rooms for physical education 
classes. An 18-hole golf course is available to students on the campus. 
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OFFICE OF PLACEMENT AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


Employment for Graduates 


The College feels a definite responsibility for the proper professional 
placement of its graduates. Assistance in fulfilling this responsibility is 
shared jointly by the faculty and the Office of Placement and Special Services. 
The function of this office is to maintain active contact with prospective em- 
ployers of the graduating students and alumni in such manner that well 
qualified men may be directed to suitable job opportunities. 


Supplementing assistance in securing professional employment, this office 
cooperates with other College departments in an educational program designed 
to acquaint undergraduates with opportunities in the fields of work in which 
they are interested, and to advise on problems which will be met in entering 
professional employment. Assistance is given students in preparing credentials 
for submission to employers as well as advice on the proper approach in seek- 
ing a job. Assistance is also given undergraduates in securing employment 
during the summer vacation. 


Seniors and graduate students who wish to make use of these services are 
requested to file a record of their qualifications with the Placement and 
Special Services Office early in the year in which their college work will be 
completed. There is no charge for this service other than for personal leaflets, 
which are prepared at cost on request. 


Employment fer Students 


Part-time employment of resident students is coordinated by the Office 
of Student Labor and Loans, a part of the services of the Office of Placement 
and Special Services. Every effort is made to develop new employment 
opportunities outside of the College. To become eligible for employment, a 
student must have been admitted to the College by the Director of Admissions 
and have an accepted application on file with the Office of Student Labor and 
Loans. Continued eligibility for employment is contingent on satisfactory 
performance of work and on the ability of the student to maintain good scho- 
lastic standing. 


Ordinarily only those students whose financial resources are limited may 
be considered for employment. Assignments are made primarily on the basis 
of need and sincerity of purpose. 


Loan Funds 


The Association of Former Students administers a series of loan funds 
which are available to any student who has been in the College at least three 
semesters, and whose record in conduct and scholarship is satisfactory. The 
amount of the loan in each case depends on the student’s actual needs. 


Various other loan funds are available. Information about such may be 
secured from the Head of the Office of Student Labor and Loans. Included 
in such funds are the Lucy Jane Breazeale Loan Fund, the Ernestine Gaber 
Loan Fund, the Davis Buck Fund, the Allsup-Ramsey Loan Fund, the George 
Long Memorial Fund, the James Leftwich Shepherd Fund, the Sonora A. and 
M. Mothers’ Club Fund, the A. and M. College Loan Fund, and the Jitterbug 
Henderson Memorial Loan Fund. Students desiring National Defense Student 
Loans should apply at this office. 


Special Services 


Special services of the Office of Placement and Special Services include 
the administration of the Short Courses program. 
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ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Certain academic regulations have been set up by the faculty for the 
purpose of assisting the student to secure the maximum benefit from his 
studies. These regulations, contained in the copy of College Regulations given 
to each student when he enters the College, serve as a guide in such important 
matters as choice of course and subjects, methods of study, attendance, exami- 
nations, promotion, and graduation. 


By means of reports at regular intervals, frequent conferences with the 
deans, the Registrar, Office of the Dean of Students, and members of the 
teaching staff, the authorities of the College keep in close touch with the 
student’s progress; and such advice and counsel are offered from time to 
time as seem justified in each case. For failure to keep up with his studies, 
the student may at any time be dropped from the rolls of the College. 


The College reserves the right to modify the curricula or withdraw any 
course when it appears wise to do so. 


DEGREES OFFERED 


The following degrees are offered for the satisfactory completion of resi- 
dent study in the appropriate curriculum: 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 

Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) 

Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering (B.P.E.) 

Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.) 

Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Arts (M.A.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 

Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Education (D.Ed.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


On the basis of acceptable professional experience the following profes- 
sional degrees in engineering are offered to graduates of the College: 

Aeronautical Engineering (Aero.E.) 

Agricultural Engineer (A.E.) 

Architectural Engineer (Arch.E.) 

Chemical Engineer (Ch.E.) 

Civil Engineer (C.E.) 

Electrical Engineer (E.E.) 

Geological Engineer (Geol.E.) 

Industrial Engineer (Ind.E.) 

Mechanical Engineer (M.E.) 

Petroleum Engineer (P.E.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


The diploma of the College, with the appropriate degree, will be granted 
to the student who has made formal application for the undergraduate degree 
and has satisfied the following requirements: 


Fi 1. He must complete one of the regular courses of study leading to a 
egree. 
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2. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
applied to this degree must equal at least the number of hours which he 
carried in courses at this institution which are applied to this degree. Grades 
of F or WF shall be included, except such grades and grades of D made in 
the freshman year or summer session preceding that year which are subse- 
quently repeated satisfactorily during the student’s first four semesters in 
college. Grades of WP shall be excluded. 


3. The total number of grade points earned at this institution in courses 
in his major department applicable to this degree must equal at least the 
number of hours which he carried at this institution in his major department 
which are applied to this degree. Grades of F and WF shall be included, 
but grades of WP shall be excluded. 


4. Grades made in courses elected in excess of a student’s degree require- 
ments shall be counted, but if failed such courses need not be repeated. 


5. He must have settled all financial obligations to the College. 


6. He must be formally recommended for graduation by the Academic 
Council after consideration of his complete record. 


7. Unless registered in absentia or excused by his dean, he must be 
present in person at the graduation exercises. 


These requirements must be completed and all grades on record in the 
Registrar’s Office not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday preceding Commence- 
ment Day. 


Requirements for an advanced degree are outlined in the Graduate Bulle- 
tin. 


APPLICATION FOR A DEGREE 


During the semester or summer session preceding the conferring of the 
degree, a student must be officially registered in the College. Formal appli- 
cation for degrees must be submitted to the Registrar, on forms provided for 
that purpose, not later than 90 days prior to the end of the semester, or 30 
days prior to the end of the summer term, in which the student expects to 
complete his requirements for graduation. 


In order to be a candidate for a degree at the end of a semester or sum- 
mer term, a student at the beginning of that semester or term must fulfill 
the following two conditions: 


1. He must be registered for the courses necessary to complete the re- 
quirements of his curriculum. 


2. For work of his final semester or summer term, he must not lack a 
grade point ratio in excess of 1.50 in his major field and for his over-all pro- 
gram of studies in order to meet the grade point requirement for graduation. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree must complete the requirements of 
the final year’s work of his curriculum in residence at this institution with 
the exception of six semester hours, which may be accepted in transfer. 
However, in every case the student must complete at least 36 semester hours 
of the last two years of his curriculum at this institution. 


A candidate for a Bachelor’s degree in the School of Agriculture will 
be expected to complete approximately the last two years in residence at this 
institution. Acceptance of transfer credit for courses in agriculture generally 
will be limited to those courses taught in the freshman and sophomore years 
at this institution. 


TWO DEGREES 


A candidate for a second Bachelor’s degree must have been in residence 
at least two academic years and must have completed all the essential work 
of the second curriculum not covered in the first; in all such cases the total 
amount required must be at least 30 semester hours additional to the greater 
number required for either degree. 
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CHANGE OF CURRICULUM 


Applications for change of curriculum shall be passed upon by the deans 
of the schools and heads of divisions concerned. A student under 21 years of 
age must have the written consent of his parent or guardian. 


At the time of the change, the dean of the school or head of the division 
to which the transfer is being made will indicate any courses on the student’s 
record which are to be excluded from requirements for his new curriculum 
and will so advise the Registrar. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


College credit may be given for satisfactory scores on the College Board 
Advanced Placement Examinations in the following subjects: 


American History French 
Biology German 
Chemistry Mathematics 
English Composition Spanish 


The College offers its own series of advanced placement examinations. 
These may be taken instead of the College Board Advanced Placement Exami- 
nations to obtain college credit. There is no charge for taking these examina- 
tions. The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers credit by 
examination in the following courses: 


Biology 101, 107, 115 

Chemistry 101, 102 

English 103, 104 

History 105, 106 

Mathematics 102, 103 

Modern Language 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 109, 110 


The Director of Admissions and Registrar will furnish all necessary in- 
formation to anyone interested in obtaining credit by means of these examina- 
tions. 


TRANSFER OF CREDITS 


As a general policy credit will be given in transfer for work completed 
with a grade of C or better at another properly accredited institution. Work 
completed with the grade of D must be validated before it can be transferred. 
Validation may be by examination or by completion with a grade of C or 
better of more advanced work in the same subject area. Any student desiring 
to validate work done elsewhere should discuss with the Registrar the condi- 
tions necessary for validation of his particular work and secure from him 
authorization for such action. Credits given by transfer are provisional and 
may be cancelled at any time if the student’s work in the College is un- 
satisfactory. 


Work done in an institution not properly accredited must be validated 
by one of the two methods of validation already mentioned before it can be 
transferred. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas offers no correspond- 
ence courses. A student in residence at this institution will be permitted to 
receive undergraduate credit for correspondence courses taken elsewhere only 
when written permission has been granted in advance by the dean of his school. 


Credit earned in a course completed by correspondence will be accepted 
only after a validating examination has been passed unless the final exami- 
nation is taken under the supervision of the Registrar at this college. An 
exception will be made in the case of courses taken through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 
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Not more than twelve semester hours of credit taken in correspondence 
work may be applied toward the requirements for a degree. 


REQUIREMENT IN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY 


In order to meet the legal requirements for a baccalaureate degree, all 
students must have credit for six semester hours of American history or three 
semester hours of American history and three semester hours of Texas his- 
tory, in addition to the long-standing government requirement of Government 
306 and credit for three semester hours of military or air science. For those 
students who do not take military or air science, six hours of government 
must be completed. Such students must complete Government 306 and 307. 


In satisfying the government requirement for a teacher’s certificate, 
Government 306 and 307 may be used. Government 305 will fulfill this re- 
quirement. Credit for basic military science cannot be used in satisfying this 
requirement. 


REQUIREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students under 21 years of age at the time of entrance are required 
to complete Physical Education 101, 102, 201, 202. 


Transfer students will be given exemption from one semester of required 
physical education for each semester of course work completed at the other 
institution. 


Students who have completed as much as one year of service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on active duty will be exempt from the 
requirement in physica] education. 


REQUIREMENT IN MILITARY TRAINING 


Any student entering with freshman classification (less than 30 semester 
hours of credit) who is a citizen of the United States, physically qualified, 
under 21 years of age, and who has had no previous service with the Armed 
Forces must successfully complete two years of military training. 


Enrollment in air science or military science is synonymous with enroll- 
ment in the Corps of Cadets and is a part of military training as offered at 
this college. The Corps is organized into military units which are constantly 
under military discipline and supervision; likewise, the members of the Corps 
are required at all times to wear the appropriate uniform. 


Members of the Corps of Cadets who are housed in military units will, 
upon the completion of the basic course, make application for advanced course 
contract, and, if qualified, be enrolled in advanced course ROTC. Students 
are reminded that acceptance of an advanced course ROTC contract requires 
completion of the advanced course ROTC curriculum, completion of the ROTC 
summer camp, and acceptance of a reserve commission if one is tendered. 
The foregoing become integral parts of the degree requirements of advanced 
course ROTC students. Therefore, for those students under an advanced 
course ROTC contract the College will not grant a degree prior to acceptance 
of a reserve commission. Likewise, the reserve commission will be withheld 
from advanced course ROTC students who have completed requirements for 
a reserve commission until they have completed work for their academic 

egree. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR AN ADVANCED ROTC CONTRACT 


To be considered for an advanced course ROTC contract a student must: 
(1) be morally and physically qualified, (2) attain junior classification with 
a minimum grade point ratio of 1.00, (8) have satisfactorily completed the 
ROTC basic course or have served at least one year of active military service, 
(4) attain a passing score on the ROTC qualifying examination, 


Where the number of contracts to be awarded is for any reason limited, 
those candidates with the highest qualifications will receive contracts for ad- 
vaneed training. 
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ACADEMIC CREDIT IN MILITARY TRAINING FOR EX-SERVICEMEN 


Students who have completed one year of service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty are exempt from further military training 
and may be given academic credit of four semester hours for basic ROTC. 


Students who have completed six months (under RFA 1955) but less than 
one year of active duty in the Armed Forces of the United States will be given 
academic credit for the first year of Army ROTC, but will be required to live 
in the Corps of Cadets. Such students may be given academic credit for two 
semester hours of Army basic ROTC. (Credit for six months’ training does 
not apply to the Air Force ROTC.) 


Students who have served for at least one year in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty and who hold a commission are exempt from 
further military training and may be given academic credit of sixteen semester 
hours for basic and advanced ROTC. 


A student wishing to receive such credit should file a photostatic or certi- 
fied copy of his discharge with the Registrar’s Office so that appropriate 
credit may be allowed. 


ENGLISH CONFERENCES 


Students enrolled in courses in English composition are required to attend 
conferences with their instructors. 


ASSEMBLIES 


In most of the teaching divisions of the College, students are required 
to attend assemblies at intervals during the session. Prominent speakers 
are presented at the assemblies for the discussion of topics of general and 
special interest. 
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THE GRADING SYSTEM 


Since one comes to college for an education, his grades are usually taken 
as an indication of the proficiency of his endeavors. The student’s semester 
grade in a course is based upon recitation, written exercises and tests, labora- 
tory work, and the final examination. The final examination has a weight 
of one-fourth of the final grade, and the proportionate weight assigned to 
each of the other factors is determined by the head of the department ad- 
ministering the course. 


There are four passing grades signifying various degrees of achievement, 
and grade points are awarded on the basis of these grades. 


Grade Points 
Range per 


Grade Description (Inclusive) Semester Hour 
A Excellent 92-100 3 
B Good 84- 91 2 
C Fair 76- 838 1 
D Passing 70- 75 0 


The lowest passing grade is 70. There is one failing grade, F, below 
70, indicating work of unsatisfactory quality. Credit for a course failed may 
be obtained only by satisfactorily repeating the course in class, except that in 
a course including both theory and practice, the head of a department may 
excuse a student from repeating the practice if his grade in the practice is 
B or better, and if in the judgment of the head of the department the repeti- 
moe is not necessary. The student must register for both theory and practice, 

owever. 


The temporary grade “Inc.” (Incomplete) indicates that the student has 
satisfactorily completed the course with the exception of a major quiz, final 
examination, or other work. This grade is given only when the deficiency is 
due to authorized absence or other cause beyond the control of the student 
and when the work already done has been of a quality acceptable for the 
satisfactory completion of the course. The privilege of completing such work 
is limited to the end of the first month of his succeeding semester in college; 
otherwise the student must repeat the course in order to receive credit, un- 
less for good reason his dean grants an extension of time. 


Permission to remove a semester grade of “Inc.” received because of 
absence from a quiz or examination may be granted by the head of the depart- 
ment only on receipt of official notice that the absence was authorized or evi- 
dence that the cause for the absence prevented making normal preparation to 
take the quiz or examination before the close of the semester. 


When a student resigns or is dropped from the College after the first two 
weeks of a semester, the Registrar calls for his grades and enters on his 
permanent record the symbol WP after each course in which he is passing 
and WF after each course in which he is not making a passing grade. All 
WF’s and F’s will be taken into account in determining his grade point ratio 
thereafter unless for cause the Executive Committee directs otherwise. 


The semester grade in a subject which a student is required to drop on 
account of failure to keep up with the work is F. 
REPETITION OF A COURSE TO IMPROVE GRADE 


Any student who wishes to repeat a course to improve his grade in that 
course must do so before he completes a more advanced course in the same 
subject-matter field. 


GRADE POINT RATIO 


A student’s grade point ratio for any period is computed by dividing 
the total number of semester hours for which he received grades into the 
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total number of grade points earned in that period. Grades of WF and F 
are included, but grades of WP are excluded. 


Only the record made in course work for which the student was registered 
in this institution is used in determining his grade point ratio. 


GRADE REPORTS 


Preliminary Report: A preliminary report of the student’s progress is 
sent to the parent or guardian about eight weeks after the beginning of each 
semester. 


Semester Reports: At the close of each semester, a report of the stu- 
dent’s work during the semester is sent directly to the parent or guardian. 


Unsatisfactory Work: During the session the deans receive reports from 
the members of the teaching staff on students doing unsatisfactory work. 
These reports form the basis for personal conferences with the students 
concerned and for special notices to parents and guardians. 


Reports to High Schools: At the close of the first semester, a report is 
sent to each accredited high school showing the grades made by the freshmen 
entering the College from that school. 


DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 


A student who completes a semester schedule of at least 15 hours with 
no grade lower than C and with a grade point ratio of not less than 2.25 
for the semester shall be designated as a “Distinguished Student’. In official 
acknowledgment of the designation, he is issued a Distinguished Student 
card by the dean of his school. 


As a recognition of his scholastic achievement, the College allows a Dis- 
tinguished Student to present his card to the instructor during the next suc- 
ceeding semester after he distinguishes and, without requirement or privilege 
of making up the work missed, absent himself from any theory class except 
for announced quizzes provided, however, that any student who without per- 
mission of the instructor leaves a class to which he has reported shall be given 
a grade of zero for the day’s work. This privilege may be revoked for cause 
at any time by the dean of the student’s school. 


HONORARY SCHOLASTIC SOCIETIES 


Students ranking near the top of their class scholastically will be con- 
sidered for admission to one or more of the national honorary societies de- 
scribed below. The honor societies are intended to reward the student of 
character and ability, and membership in them is a well-recognized mark of 
distinction which becomes a part of one’s permanent record. 


Alpha Zeta. This is the oldest national agricultural honor fraternity in 
the country. Election to membership is limited to junior and senior students 
in agriculture who have achieved outstanding records of scholarship, charac- 
ter, and leadership in their chosen fields. 


Eta Kappa Nu. Electrical engineering majors are eligible for membership 
in this national honor society. It is open to junior students in the top one- 
fourth of their class and to senior students in the top one-third of their class. 


Iota Lambda Sigma. This fraternity is a national society open to all 
Industrial Education majors. Students are required to have an overall grade 
point average of 1.50, and of 2.00 in Industrial Education courses for mem- 
bership. The aim of this fraternity is to encourage scholarship, leadership, 
and service in the field of Industrial Education. 


Phi Eta Sigma. Election to this freshman honor society is automatic 
upon attainment of a grade point ratio of 2.50 or better in all freshman work 
for one semester or more. The individual must have carried an academic load 
of at least 13 semester hours and must not have transferred more than 20 
hours from another college. 
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Phi Kappa Phi. Open to all academic fields in the undergraduate school, 
this honor society elects its membership from those students who are within 
a year of graduation in a four-year course and are within the top one-tenth 
of their class scholastically. The student must have been registered one year 
in the College to be eligible. Graduate students with outstanding records who 
have satisfied the residence requirement are also eligible for membership. 


Phi Lambda Upsilon. This is the oldest national chemical honor fraternity 
in the country. Election to membership is limited to junior, senior and gradu- 
ate students in chemistry and chemical engineering who have achieved out- 
standing records of scholarship, character, and leadership in their chosen 
fields. 


Phi Zeta. Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who rank in the 
upper ten per cent of the junior class or upper twenty-five per cent of the 
senior class and who have a grade point ratio of at least 2.25 in their entire 
veterinary curriculum through the preceding semester are eligible for election 
to this honor society. 


Sigma Gamma Tau. Aeronautical Engineering students may be elected 
by the present membership to this national honorary scholastic fraternity. 
The minimum grade point ratio is 2.00 for eligibility for this society. 


Sigma XI. The object of this society is to encourage original investiga- 
tion in science, pure and applied. It is open to graduate students and to staff 
members of the A. and M. College System who have shown a marked excel- 
lence in one or more departments of pure or applied science and given evidence 
of an aptitude for scientific research. 


Tau Beta Pi. Students in the School of Engineering who rank in the top 
one-eighth of the junior class or top one-tenth of the senior class are eligible 
for election to this society. This is the oldest national engineering society 
founded for the purpose of recognizing scholarship. 


SCHOLASTIC PROBATION 


Whenever a student’s cumulative record indicates that he is failing to 
make satisfactory progress, he is considered as scholastically deficient. The 
cause of the deficiency will be investigated by the dean of his school, and 
the student may be placed on scholastic probation of such terms as the dean 
shall designate, or he may be required to withdraw from the College if the 
deficiency warrants. 


Scholastic probation is a conditional permission for a student to continue 
in school after he has become scholastically deficient or after he has incurred 
an excessive number of unauthorized absences. This permission is granted 
by the dean of the student’s school when an analysis of the deficiency indicates 
that a continuation is in the best interests of the student and the College. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Sophomore, junior, and senior classification will be granted on completion 
of 30, 60, and 95 semester hours respectively. 


EXCESS HOURS 


A student may register for the regular semester program in his curricu- 
lum if he is in good standing. With the dean’s approval, necessary adjust- 
ments for minor irregularities may be authorized up to 20 hours. Registration 
for 21 hours or more may be approved under the following conditions: 


Hours Grade Point Ratio Last Semester or Over-all 
21 1.50 
22 2.00 
23 2.25 
24 2.50 


The normal amount of work a student may carry in a six-week summer 
term is 6 semester hours (or 7 if part is practice). Hours in excess of a 
normal load may be authorized in certain cases by the student’s dean in con- 
formance with the limitations that apply during the academic year. For the 
entire summer session the maximum number permissible is 15 semester hours. 
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TRAINING FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Government Employment 


The United States Government employs many college graduates trained 
in specialized fields of engineering, agriculture, and the natural and social 
sciences for assignment either at home or abroad. In some instances experi- 
ence is a desirable or necessary qualification for federal employment. Within 
fixed limits graduate study is normally accepted as the equivalent of experi- 
ence. Except for positions of high rank, employment is on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. Information concerning these opportunities and Civil 
Service examinations to qualify for them is readily obtainable from any United 
States Post Office or from the Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Agricultural Foreign Service 


Recently many specialists in agriculture have been appointed to administer 
technical programs of the United States in foreign countries. In addition to 
their own field of specialization, such technically trained candidates will often 
find some knowledge of foreign language (French, German, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, or Spanish) useful. They should likewise command a good knowledge 
of our own language, government and history, and economics. Students who 
are interested in such a program should at the earliest possible date confer 
with the Dean of Agriculture and the head of the subject matter department 
of major interest in order to work out a satisfactory degree program. 


The Foreign Service of the United States 


Superior students who plan to take the examinations for career officers 
in the Foreign Service of the United States are urged to consult the Head of 
the Department of History and Government or the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 
In general they should follow a broad program of study with emphasis on 
English, foreign languages, history and government, economics, mathematics 
and statistics, literature, geography, anthropology, and similar courses. Those 
primarily interested in Latin America might refer to the paragraph on Latin 
American studies in the School of Arts and Sciences for some specific sug- 
gestions. Besides the general examinations on the reading of English and on 
vocabulary, on statistics and mathematics, on general knowledge, and on 
written English, candidates take special examinations on world or United 
States history and government, economics, and modern languages. 
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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Teacher education is an important part of the college curriculum, so much 
that it is a college-wide enterprise. The Council on Teacher Education, an 
administrative body comprised of representatives from all departments en- 
gaged in teacher education, gives general direction to the institutional pro- 
gram. All of the teacher preparation programs are fully certified and meet 
the standards set forth by the State of Texas. 


Students who decide on a career in teacher education will find the field 
offers many challenging opportunities for advancement. The good teacher 
should possess a keen desire to work understandingly with youths, their par- 
ents, and his professional associates. 


A student may prepare for teaching by selecting a program in one of four 
departments of the College. These are the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
eation in the School of Agriculture; the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology and the Department of Health and Physical Education, both in the 
School of Arts and Sciences; and the Department of Industrial Education in 
the School of Engineering. 


The student may choose a first and second teaching field from among 
those listed below: 


First Teaching Field Second Teaching Field 
Agricultural Education Biology 

Biology Business Administration 
Chemistry Chemistry 

English Driver Education 
Health and Physical Education English 

History General Science 
Industrial Arts Education History 

Industrial Vocational Education Journalism 
Journalism Mathematics 
Mathematics Modern Languages 
Modern Languages Physics 

Physics 


An approved graduate program is available to those who wish to do addi- 
tional work in either the Departments of Agricultural Education, Industrial 
Education, or Education and Psychology. A minor program is offered by the 
Department of Health and Physical Education. Professional programs are 
approved for certification of superintendents, principals, supervisors, counse- 
lors, visiting teachers, and master teachers within subject-matter areas. 


The Placement Office of the College endeavors to assist graduates and 
students of the College in securing suitable teaching positions and to assist 
boards of education and other officials in securing teachers. The Placement 
Office makes every effort to place candidates who register for the service in 
good positions. Information obtained from professors and others is confi- 
dential. No charge is made for this service. 


Education and Psychology 


The Department of Education and Psychology coordinates the programs 
of teacher preparation in the academic areas commonly taught in the high 
school. Teaching majors or minors may be obtained in biology, chemistry, 
English, history, journalism, mathematics, modern foreign languages, physics, 
and business administration. 


Students may choose to major in the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology or in the college department representing their subject-matter spe- 
cialty. In either case the student must complete a 24-hour sequence in his 
principal teaching area and an 18-hour sequence in a second teaching area, or 
he must select a 48-hour approved program in the broad field of social studies 
or of natural sciences. In addition 24 hours of courses in education and psy- 
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chology will be required for certification. Majors in the department itself 
will take 6 additional hours of professional education and will follow the four- 
year program outlined in the section of this catalogue devoted to the School 
of Arts and Sciences. 


The Department offers a graduate program leading to the Master of 
Education or Master of Science degree. It prepares students for professional 
certification as master teachers or as superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
counselors, or visiting teachers. Certification at the professional level re- 
quires three years of teaching experience in addition to graduate level train- 
ing. 


Health and Physical Education 

The Department of Health and Physical Education offers a major for the 
student interested in a career as a: (1) physical education teacher in sec- 
ondary or elementary schools; (2) athletic coach of an interschool sport: or 
(8) athletic trainer. Students completing the prescribed curriculum will be 
eligible for the Provisional All Grade Level Certificate in Health and Physi- 
cal Education and a Provisional Secondary Certificate. 


Agricultural Education 

Training provided in Agricultural Education prepares the prospective 
teacher to operate a program of vocational agriculture as an integral part of 
the high school educational system. Agricultural education majors may also 
qualify for a second teaching field in science. The curriculum in Agricultural 
Education provides a well-rounded education in areas involving teacher-stu- 
dent and teacher-community relationships, science, technical agriculture, and 
general education. 


Courses involving teacher-student and teacher-community relationships 
offered in the agricultural education curriculum are educational psychology, 
principles of agricultural education, course building for in-school youth, Fu- 
ture Farmer and Young Farmer activities, adult education, methods of de- 
veloping supervised farming programs, student teaching in vocational agri- 
culture, and agricultural journalism. These courses are designed to develop 
basic educational philosophies, methods of selecting problems to be taught, 
and methods of teaching in-school youth, young farmers, and adult farmers. 


Thirty semester hours involving science are included in the agricultural 
education curriculum. This exceeds the number of hours required for a 
teaching certificate in science. 


A minimum of 58 semester hours in technical agriculture is required for 
agricultural education graduates. This provides an opportunity for the gradu- 
ate to have a knowledge of the technical agriculture that is essential for 
successfully teaching vocational agriculture. 


General education receives emphasis in the agricultural education cur- 
riculum. This includes courses in English, history, government, mathematics, 
and economics. This training prepares the prospective high school teacher 
of vocational agriculture to operate an efficient educational program in agri- 
culture. Since this educational program includes both high school students 
and adult farmers, the prospective teacher must be technically and profes- 
sionally competent. 


Industrial Education 

The Department of Industrial Education offers two options in teacher 
preparation. Qualified students may pursue any of the courses of study 
described below with reasonable assurance of being able to secure a position 
in the field for which they have prepared. 


Industrial Arts Education 
Graduates of this curriculum may become industrial arts teachers in the 
junior and senior high schools of the state. (Industrial arts in these schools 
includes general shop, electrical work, woodwork, technical drawing, plastics, 
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ceramics, leather, and other craft courses.) The post war industrialization 
of the Southwest has created many outstanding opportunities for the prospec- 
tive industrial arts teacher. 


Vocational Industrial Education 


The vocational industrial teacher education option in the industrial edu- 
cation curriculum is intended for teachers, supervisors, and directors for the 
vocational industrial schools and classes of Texas. Since the men completing 
this course are to qualify as teachers under the State Plan for Vocational 
Education, a candidate for a degree must satisfy the requirements for one 
of the classes of vocational teachers as specified in the State Plan. The 
Head of the Department of Industrial Education will assist the student in 
the preparation of his degree plan. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Purposes 


The Counseling and Testing Center provides testing, counseling, and 
spies services to students and related consultative services to the faculty 
and staff. 


Counseling 


At the Center a student will find professionally qualified counselors 
with whom he can discuss in confidence problems of a personal, vocational 
or educational nature. A student may request help of the Counseling and 
Testing Center, or he may be referred by a proper representative of the col- 
lege, a parent, or other interested persons. 


Counselors help the student better understand himself in order that his 
decisions—educational, personal, and vocational—will reflect maturity of judg- 
ment and a realistic appraisal of his abilities, interests, and aptitudes. 


Guidance 


The group guidance program assists college students with problems which 
are common to most students—such as the choice of a course of study, how 
to study in college, improvement of college reading abilities, and a survey of 
fields of knowledge. A student may enroll voluntarily in any group guidance 
course of his choice, or he may be recommended for such a course by an ad- 
visor or counselor. These courses each carry one hour of college credit and 
may be used as electives in degree programs. 


Basic 102. Remedial Reading: This laboratory course is designed to help 
students improve their reading rate, comprehension, and vocabulary. 


Basic 103. College Study: This course is designed to help students to de- 
velop more effective study skills, time schedules, note-taking, examination 
skills, and basic textbook study methods. The course is not a tutoring course, 
but it will emphasize methods of efficient study. 


Basic 105. The World of Work: This is a course designed to familiarize the 
student who has not decided upon a vocational goal with the demands, re- 
quired skills, and rewards of various occupational areas. Most of the major 
occupational areas are studied intensively, and each student is given an op- 
portunity to study his aptitudes and interests, and to relate them to various 
vocational requirements. 


Basic 105 is a required course for General Curriculum students, those 
students who are interested in attending A. and M. but have not decided upon 
a major field of study. In cooperation with the Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, who administers the General Curriculum program, a counselor 
from the Counseling and Testing Center helps the student plan his program 
at some time prior to his registration for the first semester. 


Basic 106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge: This is a course recommended for 
the student who has his vocational goal more clearly in mind. The course 
acquaints the student with the various schools of thought and the many areas 
of knowledge which comprise our culture. Such disciplines as philosophy, 
social and physical sciences, religion, law, and literature are investigated. 


Vocational Reading Room 


For the use of students in the General Curriculum program and other 
students who are investigating vocations, a Vocational Reading Room is pro- 
vided. Here up to date and objective information is maintained about most 
vocational fields. In addition, the student can be referred to professors on 
the campus who train students in the different professions and vocations. 


Remedial Services 


Individual assistance is available for those with special difficulties in 
spelling, handwriting, functional vison and hearing, written expression, and 
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problems in taking examinations. The Center also offers help to those stu- 
dents with minor speech disorders which do not require extensive treatment. 


Testing Service 

A complete and adequate program of testing is maintained both for group 
testing and individual testing. A battery of placement tests is required of 
each student before registering in the college. These tests are used for pur- 
poses of placement and counseling. The tests used in this battery include 
a college ability test, achievement tests in algebra, chemistry, and English, 
and a diagnostic reading test. 


During the summer months several two-day counseling and testing clinics 
are offered on the campus. Normally, the clinics are held on a Friday and 
Saturday. Tests are administered during the day on Friday. A group inter- 
pretation is given on Friday evening. Saturday morning the student has a 
conference with the Dean or his representative of the school in which he de- 
sires to study. His scores are discussed and interpreted. Also, his courses 
for the fall will be outlined using his test scores, high school record, and 
experience to help in the decision. For those who are not able to attend the 
two-day clinics, several Saturday dates are offered for the purpose of taking 
the battery of tests. Further information regarding the testing program can 
be obtained by contacting the Director of the Counseling and Testing Center. 


In their counseling activities, staff members often need additional infor- 
mation about the achievement, aptitudes, interests, and personality charac- 
teristics of students. This need is sometimes expressed by the students them- 
selves. The student and counselor together select the most appropriate tests 
from the wide variety on hand, and the counselor remains available to inter- 
pret the results to the student. Test information is strictly confidential and 
is used only to help the student understand himself and to plan for his future. 
All students in the college are eligible for this service. 


The A. and M. Adjunct 


The A. and M. Adjunct is a summer school with a camp atmosphere for 
students entering college for the first time. The college has developed a 
beautiful campsite of 411 acres on the South Llano River in the heart of the 
Texas Hill Country, about one mile from Junction, Texas. Two six week terms 
are offered each summer. 


A well rounded program for each student includes classwork, study, and 
recreation. The student takes seven hours of regular college work, usually 
college English, college math, and physical education. Teachers and counse- 
lors are available to help the student with problems that may arise. 


At the first of each term every student is given a comprehensive group 
of tests. This group consists of aptitude, achievement and interest tests 
which aid the counselor in helping the student decide upon his course of study 
for the summer term and his future course of study to follow in college. 


An organized inter-cabin competitive intramural program is offered. 
Also, swimming, canoeing and fishing activities are conducted in the cool, 
clear water of the South Llano River. An outdoor amphitheater is available 
for variety shows, motion pictures, and group meetings. 


The A. and M. Adjunct is administered by the Counseling and Testing 
Center through the Dean of Instruction. In almost every case staff members 
come from the regular faculty of the A. and M. College. The Center works 
closely with the departments who offer courses in the instructional program. 
peer interested in this program should write or contact the Director of 

missions. 


General Curriculum. The general curriculum is designed to meet the 
needs of the new student who has not decided upon a major field of study. 
It is arranged to assist the student in evaluating himself and in evaluating 
the several possible degree objectives, and at the same time to afford gen- 
eral courses that have application in almost all curricula. A student who 
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decides upon his major field of interest by the beginning of the second se- 
mester may declare his degree objective and register for the courses outlined 
in that curriculum. If a student has not decided upon his degree objective by 
this time, he is advised to continue with the General Curriculum for the sec- 
ond semester. 


GENERAL CURRICULUM 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
ES AST Coe LO terse ree ete se ree en eet ee (0-2) 1 Basic! 06 Bitten et ee ee ee (0-2) 1 
The World of Work Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
Evielish sl 03) eee es Sea (3-0) 3 English 504 ye eee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
TTISLOL VN LOD) geek ek ae are (3-0) 3 HIStory 1.06 pte bee esol eesge Te ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics sto ot eS 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science®............-:.-4...2- (0-3) 1 BELG CULV Gx) peer e es cc eee ER Le 10 
BDIGCTLV Ge ete ee ete ae ee 7 Physical Education 102 ~.........000........... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R — 
_— 18 
18 


Assignment to the specific courses listed above will be made in confer- 
ence with a member of the faculty and in accord with the student’s achieve- 
ment. The courses designated as mathematics and elective will be assigned 
in line with the requirements of the curriculum in which the student expresses 
greatest interest. General Curriculum students are under the academic super- 
vision of the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


As a part of the elective hours, a student may take either Biology 101, 
107, 108, or Chemistry 101, 102 in the first and second semesters. Chemistry 
is required or is acceptable in more curricula than biology. A student evi- 
dencing a deficiency in mathematics may be required to delay chemistry a 
semester. 


A student whose high school record and entrance tests indicate inade- 
quate preparation may be required to register for either a reduced load or 
special courses designed to meet his need. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The various curricula in the School of Agriculture have as their main ob- 
jectives the preparation of young men for farming, ranching, and other busi- 
nesses associated with agriculture; for harvesting, processing, and marketing 
of food and fiber products; for the pursuit of scientific investigation in the 
broad field of agriculture, including soils, water and plant and animal pro- 
ducts, both native and cultivated; for careers in teaching or extension work 
in agriculture; for work with various governmental and private agricultural 
agencies; or for the teaching of conservation and management of our natural 
and cultivated resources. Systematic training is given in the sciences of chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, and biology, all of which are fundamental to the 
study of scientific agriculture. The curricula offered give the student a wide 
range of choice in the selection of a major, and elective courses provide ex- 
cellent opportunity for enlarging his field of learning in keeping with his in- 
dividual interest and needs. 


FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


The following departments offer four-year programs: 


Agricultural Economics and Sociology Entomology 
Agricultural Education Floriculture 
Agricultural Engineering Horticulture 
Agronomy Poultry Science 
Animal Husbandry Range and Forestry 

_ Dairy Science Wildlife Management 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL CURRICULA 
Appropriate committees administer interdepartmental curricula in: 


Animal Science 
Food Technology 
Plant and Soil Science 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Journalism in the 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS NOT HAVING FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 
Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 


These departments do not have four-year programs but do offer courses 
which are basic to many of the major fields in agriculture. A student inter- 
ested in a career in any of these subject matter fields should consult with a 
member of the staff of the appropriate department and ask that professional 
opportunities in the field of his interest be described to him. The equivalent 
of a major in these subjects may be developed through the curriculum in ani- 
mal science or in plant and soil science. 


TWO-YEAR PROGRAM IN FORESTRY 


The present curriculum includes the first two years of forestry. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Trained personnel are needed in the fields of marketing, farm and ranch 
management, agricultural policy and finance, agricultural statistics and out- 
leok, land economics, consumer economics, and sociology. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Agricultural Administration Option 


The program in agricultural administration prepares students for employ- 
ment with governmental and private agencies; in such positions as research 
workers, marketing specialists, agricultural agents of banks and business 
firms; as extension workers; and as salesmen and teachers. Electives in busi- 
ness administration prepare students for work in businesses related to agri- 
culture. Electives in technical agriculture prepare a student who wishes to 
become a specialist in the marketing of a particular farm product. 


Farm Management Option 


The program in farm management prepares students for the operation 
of farms and ranches and for professional and commercial work dealing with 
agriculture. Electives in technical agriculture permit students to emphasize 
the study of particular agricultural enterprises. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Human Relations Option 


The program affords professional training in human relations with special 
emphasis on social problems, community development, social anthropology, 
social work, criminology and juvenile delinquency, population, institutions, and 
group organization. Graduates are qualified for employment as case work- 
ers, Chamber of Commerce directors, probation or parole officers, and Boy 
Scout executives. 


Rural Leadership Option 


This program affords professional training in rural leadership. Training 
is given in both the human side and the technical side of agriculture for stu- 
dents preparing to become county agricultural agents, participants in foreign 
agricultural programs, rural ministers, agricultural missionaries, and leaders 
in rural development programs. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


This curriculum, which includes well balanced selections in various areas 
of technical agriculture, is designed to give the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture the preparation and training in both technical agriculture and profes- 
sional education, including student teaching, required to qualify under the 
Texas Plan for Vocational Education. 


In addition to being qualified to teach vocational agriculture, graduates 
of this curriculum find employment with the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service, in agricultural public relations work with 
banks, with Chambers of Commerce and news gathering and reporting agen- 
cies, and with industries related to agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in agricultural engineering is under the joint supervision 
of the School of Agriculture and the School of Engineering. Agricultural en- 
gineering deals with the application of the fundamental branches of engineer- 
ing to the peculiar conditions and requirements of agriculture as an industry 
and as a field of applied science. The term “agricultural engineer’’ denotes 
an engineer who has been trained in both engineering and agriculture, with 
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experience in combining the two, and who is qualified to develop, design, or- 
ganize, and direct engineering work in agriculture and closely allied industries. 


In general, agricultural engineering may be broken down into five major 
phases of activity: power and machinery; agricultural structures design; farm 
electrification; agricultural precess engineering; and soil and water control 
and conservation, which includes drainage, flood control, irrigation, and soil 
erosion control. 


Graduates of this curriculum are prepared for service in teaching, exten- 
sion, and research work; with government soil and water control projects; with 
manufacturers of farm equipment in advertising, sales, and design work; with 
engineering and contracting firms; with agricultural processing industries; 
and with building and equipment manufacturers. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


The curriculum in agricultural journalism is designed to prepare students 
for professional careers as agricultural writers and editors, including work on 
bulletins and magazines as well as on rural and metropolitan newspapers, and 
in radio-TV broadcasting. 


The first two years are planned to give students the fundamental studies. 
The program gives students an adequate background for general journalistic 
work and affords them opportunities to prepare themselves as specialists in 
certain phases of agricultural writing. 


AGRONOMY 


The program in agronomy prepares students for work in the broad fields 
of soil management and crop production. Agronomic training gives the stu- 
dent a thorough understanding of the basic sciences and, in addition, teaches 
him how to apply this knowledge in the improvement of crops and soils. The 
first phase of training includes such subjects as mathematics, chemistry, bot- 
any, entomology, bacteriology, genetics, and plant physiology. Specialized 
courses in plant and soil science, which emphasize efficient crop production 
practices and the conservation and improvement of our soils, are provided in 
the last two years of the curriculum. 


The agronomy graduate is well trained in those subjects dealing with crops 
and soils and is qualified for the numerous activities related to his field of 
training. Professional opportunities include those in farming, farm manage- 
ment, and land appraisal; in fertilizer manufacture and sales, seed companies, 
grain marketing and milling, and agricultural equipment and supply busi- 
nesses; in extension and education as county agents, extension specialists, col- 
lege instructors, agricultural public relation specialists and agricultural editors 
and directors; and in technical fields with the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, United States Department of Agriculture and Soil Conservation Service. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The Department of Animal Husbandry offers training for the future pro- 
ducers, processors, extension personnel, and scientists of the livestock indus- 
try. 


Facilities 

The Animal Industries Building houses the offices, classrooms, meats lab- 
oratory, library, and some of the research facilities of the Department. The 
Department farm of 1,280 acres is adjacent to the campus and maintains puie 
bred herds of cattle, swine, sheep, and horses for use in teaching, research, and 
extension. Additional grade and crossbred cattle are located at the College 
plantation a short distance from the campus. Modern barns and equipment 
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are utilized in teaching the latest methods of production and marketing. A 
complete meats laboratory is equipped to slaughter, process, and preserve all 
classes of livestock. Student help in the department is utilized to the fullest 
extent to provide students with financial assistance as well as valuable ex- 
perience in handling livestock. 


Curricula 


Two selections of curricula are offered students interested in livestock: 
production option and commercial option. 


The production option is designed to meet the needs of future ranch man- 
agers, breed association fieldmen, county agents, livestock buyers, farm and 
ranch reporters, and related agricultural groups. The student will take cour- 
ses in agronomy, range and forestry, animal breeding, and veterinary medi- 
cine as well as courses in animal husbandry. Elective courses are selected by 
the student with the aid of the departmental advisor. 


The commercial option is designed to meet the needs of future meat plant 
operators, feed industry personnel, livestock market personnel, pharmaceutical 
representatives, and related agricultural interests. Courses are offered in ac- 
counting, personnel management, business law, and psychology, in addition to 
the basic animal husbandry courses. Elective course are selected with the aid 
of the departmental advisor. 


Through the proper choice of elective courses, students may form a foun- 
dation for graduate study in either curriculum option. However, the interde- 
partmental animal science curriculum is planned especially for students pre- 
paring for graduate study. 


DAIRY SCIENCE 


Trained personnel are much in demand to aid, service, manage, and direct 
the production, manufacture, and distribution of milk and dairy foods so im- 
portant in the human diet. 


Dairy Manufacturing 


This major is designed to prepare students for dairy plant operation and 
management; plant field work and dairy product quality control; teaching and 
research work in milk and dairy food processing; merchandising and sales. 
Fundamental technical and business courses give a well rounded preparation 
for careers in the dairy industry and allied fields. 


Dairy Production 


This major is designed to prepare students for careers as dairy farm op- 
erators or managers; as dairy herd owners and breeders of dairy cattle; as 
teachers and research workers in dairy nutrition, breeding, or management; 
as extension dairy specialists and organization leaders and as workers in allied 
fields. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


The program in entomology is intended to prepare students for careers in 
either research, extension, teaching, business, or industry. The curriculum in- 
cludes basic studies in insect taxonomy, morphology, physiology, toxicology, 
and economic entomology. It also includes fundamental subject matter in the 
various fields of agriculture as well as in the biological sciences. 


FLORICULTURE 


Floriculture is that branch of agriculture concerned with the production, 
distribution, and marketing of ornamental plants and plant products. 
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The program in floriculture includes sound preparation in such sciences 
as botany, soils, entomology, and genetics to enable a graduate to breed, prop- 
agate, and distribute improved varieties of onamental plants, and to arrange 
and maintain them properly in landscape developments. 


Floriculture is a business as well as a science, and the curriculum is de- 
signed to provide preparation for the highly technical and specialized growing 
operations of florist or nursery crop production, as well as specialized train- 
ing for landscape activities, and for positions in associated industries requir- 
ing sales people, floral designers, managers, executives, and experts in the 
packing, shipping, and storage operations connected with flower crops and 
nursery stock. Opportunities for employment also exist in the fields of teach- 
ing, research, and extension. 


HORTICULTURE 


This program includes fundamental courses and specialized training in 
fruit growing, vegetable growing, plant propagation, and the processing of 
horticultural crops. Graduates are prepared for work as operators and owners 
of fruit orchards, vegetable farms, nurseries, and commercial processing plants. 
The training is also valuable for careers in teaching, extension, and research 
work in horticulture and related fields. 


POULTRY SCIENCE 


The growth of the poultry industry and the need for a rapid expansion 
of scientific and technical knowledge in the various fields of science basic to 
successful poultry production have supplied the motivation for the develop- 
ment of courses in this phase of agriculture. In no field of agriculture is an 
understanding of the science and practice of feeding, breeding, physiology, 
pathology, heating, ventilation, processing, and marketing more necessary or 
more rewarded than in the modern intensive methods of producing poultry 
meat and eggs. Undergraduate students are trained to operate commercial 
poultry farms, hatcheries, feed mills, and poultry processing plants. They also 
find employment with such allied industries as feed manufacturers, equipment 
distributors, and manufacturers of vaccines and biologics, with poultry publi- 
cations, and with the Extension Service. Many graduates in poultry science 
choose to take graduate work in this and allied fields. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum is designed to give students a thorough understanding of 
the great variety of problems met in the multiple use and conservation of non- 
cultivated grazing lands. The first phase of training includes work in the 
physical, biological, and social sciences. Specialized courses in range manage- 
ment, range ecology, agrostology, forestry and conservation of natural resour- 
ces are included in the last two years. 


Graduates are prepared to enter the ranch business as owners or man- 
agers, for work as county agricultural agents, for work with Experiment Sta- 
tions, and as college teachers in this field. A Bachelor’s degree in range man- 
agement gives the student the background for study toward advanced degrees. 
Men meeting Civil Service requirements are eligible for appointment with 
several United States Government agencies. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


This curriculum includes work in all phases of fisheries and wildlife. At 
the beginning of the sophomore year, the student should elect one of the two 
options, fisheries or wildlife, because of difference in the basic sciences re- 
quired. The junior and senior years are largely years of specialization. 
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This curriculum is designed (1) to train young men in the art of managing 
wildlife on the land and of maintaining populations at levels consistent with 
good land-use practices and the desirability of the wildlife species involved; 
(2) to train men for research in taxonomy, distribution, and ecology of fishes, 
reptiles, amphibians, birds, and mammals; and (3) to train men for teaching 
at the high school and university levels. Opportunities are provided also, in 
cooperation with the Departments of Journalism and of Education, for train- 
ing in the field of wildlife journalism and conservation education. For stu- 
dents planning on careers in research and/or teaching at the college level, an 
advanced degree will be required. 


Upon completion of the wildlife management curriculum, graduates are 
prepared to enter occupations in the fisheries and/or wildlife fields, including 
management, research, teaching, and public relations. Men meeting Civil 
Service requirements are eligible for appointments with the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service and other federal agencies. Also, graduates are eligible 
for employment by the various state game and fish commissions. A few 
positions are open from time to time as wildlife managers on private ranches 
and as writers of articles on outdoor life. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL CURRICULA 


The curricula in animal science, food technology, and plant and soil sci- 
ence are designed for students who are interested in the more technical and 
scientific problems in agriculture. There is an increasing demand from in- 
dustry and from the field of agricultural research for trained men in each of 
these curricula. They have no separate department, but a student interested 
in a given curriculum should select his electives in the department in which 
he is most interested. 


Animal Science 
Those who complete the curriculum in animal science will be qualified for 
graduate work in the fields of nutrition, animal breeding, genetics, physiology 
of reproduction, zoology, bio-statistics, and related fields. At the same time 
they are qualified for many of the positions available to graduates with a ma- 
jor in one of the animal curricula in the School of Agriculture. 


Food Technology 


The curriculum in food technology is designed to train students in the 
technical and scientific problems of food processing and manufacturing. This 
course of study includes a number of elective hours, enabling the student to 
take major work in production, processing, inspection, and grading of dairy 
products, fruit and vegetable products, and miscellaneous foods and beverages. 
Students majoring in this curriculum are under the supervision of a commit- 
tee on food technology, appointed from the agricultural teaching staff by the 
Dean of Agriculture. 


Plant and Soil Science 
The curriculum in plant and soil science is designed to give students a 
technical background for the fields of plant breeding, plant pathology, plant 
physiology, turf management, soil fertility, soil physics and mineralogy. At 
the same time students are qualified for many other positions available to 
graduates with a major in one of the other plant curricula in the School of 
Agriculture. 


The curriculum emphasizes the sciences of botany and chemistry but also 
gives a firm foundation in mathematics, English, and other liberal arts and 
agricultural courses. 
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FORESTRY 


The two-year curriculum in forestry provides the student with funda- 
mental courses necessary for him to enter a southern accredited school of for- 
estry with junior standing. In addition to the arts and sciences, the curric- 
ulum includes the basic courses of plane surveying, agronomy, ecology, and 
forestry. The curriculum provides the fundamentals for study in the propa- 
gation, protection, and management of commercial timbers, the processing and 
manufacture of wood products, and the conservation of all products derived 
from forests. All accredited southern forestry schools have approved the cur- 
riculum as adequate to permit the student to obtain his Bachelor of Science 
degree in forestry upon the completion of two additional years of study. The 
Texas Legislature has provided funds which are available to defray certain 
out-of-state expenses for Texas students who attend accredited southern for- 
estry schools for the junior and senior years. 


During the junior and senior years, the forestry student has the oppor- 
tunity to specialize in forest production, forest utilization, wood technology, 
pulp and paper technology, wood products merchandising, or extension and 
public relations forestry. 


A degree from an accredited school of forestry prepares the graduate for 


work in the fields of forest administration, management, research, and edu- 
cation. 


Curricula in 
AGRICULTURE 


(For Majors in Agronomy, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy Production, 
Entomology, Horticulture, Poultry Science) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Arronromy.6 105 oe ho ee eee (2=2)\93 Animal Husbandry 107 .....000000000.0200..... (2-3) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production General Animal Husbandry 
Biology LOlt 2 2 ee ee eee (2-3) 3 Bioloryh1 Ole ee ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry +10 1.24025 eee (3-3)— 4 GChemistry 2102 302 ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
BPnghshsl0seee tet eee ee eee Oe (3-0) 3 Pnelishs 104 sree ae Ne oe eee: (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics 1.0 boo ee ee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ...........000..000..... (0-3) 1 
Algebra Poultry Science:2012 see (2-2) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Poultry Production 
Physical Education 101 (0-2) R Elective eto Se ee ee ta borael 1 
— Physical Education 102 -...0.00000000000000.... (0-2) R 
17 —_ 
18: 


NOTES: 1. Electives shall be selected and substitutions made with the advice of the head of’ 
the student’s major department. 


2. At least 16 but not more than 24 credit hours of advanced courses in the student’s. 
major department shall be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 
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For a Major in 
AGRONOMY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 115) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chemistry: 23h en ee ed eek (3-0) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Dairy: Science: (202) ke ee es (2-2) 3 
Dairying 
Bconomics$:203 ee ee ere ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Bnolish=2035 a2 ee ee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Entomology, 200 ee ee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
PHYSICS 203 eae re ees fan eee (2-2) 3 
Physies for Students 
of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 —.....00.20002........ (0-2) 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Ao TONOMY<:30 Veg ee ee ee (3-2) 
Soil Science 

Genetics 301482 4 ae Eee (3-2) 
Genetics 

Government $306: 2-2 4 eS (3-0) 
American National Government 

LaberalbwaArts<-30 1 Se eee en peered (0-2) 


Use of Library Resources 
Plant Physiology and 
Patholoryc3 19 ee ee eo (2-3) 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 
BOLE CtIVe ee ne a 


—_ CO ft 


w 


SENIOR YEAR 


Arronomy. 306.2230 ae eee (3-2) 
Grain and Fiber Crops 

Pini lis hs SOU ee ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
Or 

Journalisna 4 15 bo rs ee ee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

RU ASCOT YB oh ree ae ec sn ek eae (3-9) 


Trends in American History 

Plant Physiology and 

Pathology.23012 23 2 eee eee ee (2-3) 
Plant Pathology 

MLO CEiv Cie ee ea a oes ee 


4 


Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 201 _.......... (2-2) 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology.2 206 (222 8 Be ae lene (2-45 93 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry (223° 30 Sa eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
English 2703.09 2s ee ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticulture (201° 2 es eee (2-2) 3 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Elective. (20)22.2322 2 ee ee 3 
Physical Education 202 —........0000.... (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economics 314 —.............. (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Or 
Agricultural Economics 325 ................ (2-2) <3 
Principles of Farm and 
Ranch Management 
Agricultural Engineering 335 _.......... (2-3) 3 
Water Control and Utilization 
Animal Husbandry 303 _.....200..0.0000...... (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
Blective!2 42:32 ae 9 
18 
Bnclish 5 408 cco ee ey ee ia eee (TED ieee? 
Speaking for Professional Men 
FRISCO FY 1-32 Gre ea 0a eee eae (3-0); 3 
History of Texas 
Sociology (i407 ee (3-0) 3 
Human Relations in Agriculture 
Beleetyy eis ee CaS eee ee en rt 
18 
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For A Major in 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Commercial Option 
(For students primarily interested in the meat, feed, or other 
related livestock industries) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 ........................ (2-3) 3 ASTON ONTY se LOD ee ee (2-2)\ars 
General Animal Husbandry Fundamentals of Crop Product .on 
Bioloryiel OT ee Bee ee (2=3)Fea3 Biology.21 0 12 ee er ee ee (2-3) 93 
Vertebrate Zoology General Botany of Seed Plants 
Ghemastrysel 0 le ee ee (3-3) 4 Ghemistry 41022362 ee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Bnclishw10s 62 fe a ee (3-0) 3 Enelish? 104420) 22 4 en 2 ee ae (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics £10257 > 2 ee. (3-0) 3 Historyic O55 ee ope ee. Pere (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ~....................... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 __............0........ (0-2) R 
17 V7 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(CHEMISEEV G2 be ee ee (3-3) 4 Animal Husbandry 307 _................... (2=0,yeees 
Organic Chemistry Meats 
Biglor yer 20G ree ers oe ee (2-4) 3 Chemistry. 228 7 ne eek oe ee (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Entomolocyn20She oo ee re (2-3) 3 Economics. 2037. a ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Entomology Principles of Economics 
HISEOFYn0) OG 5 es A Nos ees (3-0) 3 Ene lishs 20 3 sere ee eee ee (2-0) 
History of the United States Introduction to Literature 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Or 
Phy stese 2US ye ee ee DAY Ss: English’ 210. 224. eee (2-0) 2 
Physics for Students Introduction to Logical Discourse 
of Agriculture Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 .....:.................. (0-2) R Veterinary Anatomy 202  .................. (1-6) 3 
cee Veterinary Anatomy 
17 Bléectiveic. 2 esse ee eee 3 
Physical Education 202 .............00......... (0-2) R 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Animal Husbandry 303 .................... (3-0) 3 Agrronomyws0bi se... 2: se ean ee (3-2) 4 
Animal Nutrition Soil Science 
Business Administration 227 _.......... (3-3) 4 Animal Husbandry 433 ......0..02000000....... (2-2) 3 
Principles of Accounting Reproduction in Farm Animals 
Genetics=301 te Oe eS oe he ee (3-2) 4 Business Administration 305 _............ (3-0) 3 
Genetics Business Law 
Veterinary Microbiology 301 .............. (1-4) 2 Veterinary Physiology and 
Microorganisms in Animal Diseases Pharmacology-3237 20 ee (2-2) 3 
Electiv eft ete se ee 5 Physiology of Farm Animals 
— Electives eS te ee 5 
18 — 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Animal Husbandry (Elective) ............ 3 
Business Administration 422 _............ (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Enethish:: S01 jee eee a (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Psy. chology) 303300235222 2 Snes (3-0) 3 
Psychology for Technical Students 
Bl@ctivencinc soe ee 0 eae 3 
18 


Second Semester 
Animal Husbandry 437 ......00000.000........- (2-2) 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 
Animal Husbandry 481 .......................- (1-0) 
Seminar 
English 403.72 :0305 Me 2a ec (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Government 306 ..........2..cccccecceseeeeesee sense (3-0) 
American National Government 
Blectives.3 22S eo eee ee 


For A Major in 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Production Option 


(For students primarily interested in livestock production 
and related problems) 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


(Same as for Commercial Option, page 117) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 321 ................ (2-2) 
Farm and Ranch Records 
and Accounts 


Or 3 or 4 

Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Animal Husbandry 303 -...0......0..........-. (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 

Animal Husbandry 433 .....0.00..............- (2-2) 3 
Reproduction in Farm Animals 

Genetics 300 oe ee oe ee. (3-2) 4 
Genetics 

Veterinary Microbiology 301 .............. (1-4) 2 
Microorganisms in Animal Diseases 

PLE CETY Cee Ee maak oie tun ae 3 or 2 

18 


Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 

Agricultural Engineering (Elective) 

ASronomy: 308 coin c (2-2) 
Forage Crops 
Or 

Range and Forestry 401 .-............0........ (2-3) 
Range Improvement and 
Maintenance 

English: 30122 see ee ee ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

Blectiven cere ee ee ee oe 


3 


Agronomy: 3301. 33.2 a eee (3-2) 
Soil Science 

Animal Husbandry 309 ....00....0000000... (2-2) 
Feeds and Feeding 

Genétics 306. 2 aoe (2-2) 
Animal Breeding 

Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology <3232 222.2 eee (2-2) 
Physiology of Farm Animals 

Elective: 2 ea ae 


Animal Husbandry 487 ...............2222.-... (2-2) 
Marketing and Grading of 
Livestock and Meats 

Animal Husbandry 481 .............2...0000... (1-0) 
Seminar 

English )403 i. 2s ee is Se (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Government 306 20..............22.2eceeeecceseeceeeee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Veterinary Parasitology 487 .............. (2-2) 
Parasites of Farm Animals 
and Poultry 

Blectives 240 Sock ae Coen Witsoe 


wo wo cs = 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


For a Major in 
DAIRY MANUFACTURING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 115 with the addition of the following note: 


119 


Students who ex- 


pect to major in dairy manufacturing may substitute Mathematics 103 or 110 
for Poultry Science 201 or Entomology 201.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Chenisityne2s eae ee ee (PAB PIA 33 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Dairyesciencet2020...2— st ee: (2-2): 3 
Dairying 
Einglistht) 203% ere ete Se eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
PnLOMOlOr ye OR io see re ee 2 (OE) ) eee} 
General Entomology 
Military or Air Science ...................-.... (0-3) 1 
PHYSICS yeh Meee nee ee a pees (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture 
Wlectivies sche er ec. 3 
Physical Education 201 .........0...200000..... (0-2) R 
18 


Second Semester 
Agricultural Engineering 213 ............ (2-3) 
Food Plant Engineering 
Biology 206 
Introductory Microbiology 
Ghemistryp2s ae ee oe eee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Business Administration 409 _............ (3-0) 
Survey of Accounting Principles 
Dairye Science a0) eee (3-2) 

Market Milk 
Dairy-scierce (3200.2 (3-3) 


Bacteriology of Dairy Products 
Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 _...... (3-0) 
Human Nutrition 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Dairviscietice- 415 ye See (2-2) 


Condensed and Powdered Milk 


Binge lashizs 0 lye ee ee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
r 
Journalisnes4 bee ee ee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 
History: 325 yo ee ee (3-0) 


Trends in American History 
Elective 


Economics 203:22..2 ee 3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Binglishts 210 en cee eer ee eh ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Government*306) 2 eS (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-3) 

Physical2 Education 202... (0-2) 

Business Administration 430 .............. (3-0) 
Cost Accounting Survey 

Dairyaociencess ll ee ee es (2-6) 
Technical Control of Dairy Products 

Daitya Sciences3 Gun = 2. eee (3-4) 
Butter and Cheese Manufacture 

Bngclish403 9202. vcs 0 eh eee ae (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

BLO CLE VG gee oe cerns ote tans aes 

Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Dairy; Sciences40 ine ee es. (2-3) 
Ice Cream Manufacturing 

Dairy Science 410 .............0....... et Siete & (1-2) 
Dairy Plant Management 

Dairy4Science4810 Ee ee. (1-0) 
Seminar 

History so 2G a ote ee ee ee es (3-0) 
History of Texas 

Psy cholosy80 3c eee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Mlectivew scot csoete ee ee 


Credit 


wo So WO WO WwW 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


For a Major in 
DAIRY PRODUCTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See page 115 with the addition of the following note: 


Students who ex- 


pect to major in dairy production may substitute Mathematics 103 or 110 for 


Poultry Science 201.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 3231322355 a eee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 _.......... (2-2) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy *Science: (202): anes a ee (2-2) -3 Biology > 206 svi 2a ea eee see (2-4) - 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Economics $203: eee (3-0) 3 Chemistry 223° = 3 eee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Binglish= 203 se) eee et ee eee ee (2-0) 2 EBnvlish (2103222 a eee (220) Fe 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology: 201 ee oe ee ee (2-2) 3 Horticulture) 2201323 eee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military.or Air Science ..:.......20.5.04-..- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics =213 S522) ee oes ere Ra (2-2) 3 Electives 32 ie ee eee 3 
Physies for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 .................0...... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ......-..020222222000... (0-2) R — 
— 18 
18 
JUNICR YEAR 
Dairy: Science (301 jee ob See (3-2) 4 Agronomy 3015s 2 go ce oe ee (3-2) 4 
Market Milk Soil Science 
Dairy, Science..303< 035 26) Se ee (9-3) 1 Animal Husbandry 303 ........................ (3=0) 3 
Dairy Cattle Judging Animal Nutrition 
Dairy. Science (320) 22 ee (3-3) 4 English; 4032 ae ee eee (222))252 
Bacteriology of Dairy Products Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics 30 22 See Set eee (3-2) 4 Genetics 306: 2 ee eee (2a2) 73 
Genetics Animal Breeding 
Veterinary Physiology and Government:!306 3.5 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Pharmacology.(3233 2.2 2-2 a ees (2-2) 3 American National Government 
Physiology of Farm Animals Blective 285.22 Fee eee a eee 3 
Elective. 22234 Soe ee Sy Tet sish ieeeee 72 = 
— 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 Dairy.-Science+324 Sia eee (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products Commercial Dairy Products 
Agricultural Engineering 335. ...........- (2-3) 3 Dairy: Science: 418. 2 ae (3-2) 4 
Water Control and Utilization Feeding and Management 
Dairy Science x4 (tees a ee eee, (2-2) 3 of Dairy Cattle 
History and Development Dairy Science-48h¢ 2 =e (1-0) 1 
of Dairy Cattle Seminar 
Eneslish: 301s ees oes eae (3-0) History..3265 2 RS a (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men History of Texas 
Or Sociolos-yic 40 Tse eee se (3-0) 2) -3: 
Journalism “415 ieee ee eee (2-2) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Agricultural Journalism Electives eae eee 4 
History 13256. ae a eae (3=0)'43 — 
Trends in American History 18 
Elective: 22.2225 Ba he tani oe et Sa Ra 3 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 115) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


121 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistry4235 bo, ee ee et ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 _.......... (222 ours 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy Science: 20242 2 ee. (2-2) 3 BiOGlOS I 20 Ge eS eee ah ae ee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Eeonomicss-203" --38 2 eee (3-0) 3 CHEMISTLY #22 3b) et Re es ea eee ee (2=3)inus 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Enelish2203 es eee ee ee (2-0) 2 BP lisht 21 OR Re Ee Ne (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology 20th (2-2) 3 Horticultures 2017 =. ee ee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ......................-2 (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science -.............2-......-- (0-3) 1 
dd RASC PIB aoe ol et Es eg ND oe cE (2-2) 3 LGC tt Viet oe ee eee oe ee ek Ee 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 -....................... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R — 
— 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FAST FOOTY 30 Leta ee eee) co eo cata (3-2) 4 ENCORLOLOP V3.0 2s ee ne (2-3) 3 
Soil Science Systematic Entomology 
1 Od OI ee KW a ee eee eae (Te2) ee 2 Entomolory. 506225 Se ee (P25 HB 
Speaking for Professional Men Insect Physiology 
Hritomologye s0lak.. Ma. See (2-3 3 Genetics: 301s Ae eee (3-2) 4 
Systematic Entomology Genetics 
Pntomoorye solos i=. ee (2-3) 3 Horticaltares3197--= (2-3) 
Insect Morphology Orchard Management 
Governmentec06 ox. 20.20 =e 8 (3-0) 3 Elective sere 20 ee te et Se ee 5 
American National Government — 
BeTCCELV GR re feo a Pa 3 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Entomology. 140 Less oe ee ee (2-3) 3 Bniglishe3 0 ties ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Insect Control Writing for Professional Men 
Entomology. AS) oe So ee ee (2-3) 3 Entomolory.740207 3) 3) ee (223) ae 
Comparative Anatomy General Economie Entomology 
of Arthropods Rintomology 424. see eee (2-3) 3 
IST OR Yas 2 es eae ok ek ee a ee ee (3-0) 3 Insect Ecology 
Trends in American History History3262000.4 She eee (3-0) 3 
Plant Physiology and History of Texas 
Ratholoryes OL yee eee ae eee (2-3) 3 Sociology 2407.0 == sh ee ee (3-0) 3 
Plant Pathology Human Relations in Agriculture 
Tlectiv.esep te eee f. R oN Lite ee ues 6 TOLECELY Cee ee et ee ee 3 
18 18 
For a Major in 
FLORICULTURE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Biclogrye.1 0 aes ee a oe (223) Pe3 Biology 102 ee oe ee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemisteys LO Wiese. oe, es eed ean (3-3) 4 Cheniistey: 1025 a ee a: ee. (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Englishéi 030-333 ie (3-0)) 3 English? 10452 et ee ae rs oe (220 )crrs 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History 2105S ee Se ne (3-0) 3 Istoryer LOG ee a ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics#1 02 22 ee 3-0) 3 Mathematics 2103-40-25 3 ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 —......00.......0....... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 17 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistryn-o 31s ee ee eee (3-0) 3 Biology 2206) 3 eee eee (2-4)= 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Introductory Microbiology 
Economics: }203 i323 ee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 208 _..........020.......... (1-3) 2 
Principles of Economics Topographic Surveying 
Enelishys2 07 cee SU ea rae EN eae (2-0) 2 Floriculture 207) 20.22 eee, (2-2) 3 
Report Writing and Correspondence Ornamental Plants 
Entomology: 201 ese eee eee (2-2)meo Bloriculture (22490234 ke ee (1-3) 2 
General Entomology Principles of Floral Designing 
Floriculture s2 06: 225 (2-2) 3 Government; 306° 2.2 (3-0) 3 
Ornamental Plants American National Government 
Floricultures.22 0 2 ea ee (4-3) 2 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Fundamentals of Floriculture Physics: 213 4g a ae eee (2=2) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-8) 1 Physics for Students of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
ibys 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ASTONOMY? 7301 ee ee ee (3-2) 4 Floriculture )320) 333326 eee (1-3) 2 
Soil Science Garden Flowers 
Hioriculture £3.19 7e ee ee ees Ci=3) ee 2 Floriculture: 325 0225 ee (3-0) 3 
Exotic Plants Marketing of Ornamental Plants 
Ploriculture$ 2a eee ce ee (1-3); 2 Genetics 3012 ee ea (3-2) 4 
Management Techniques Genetics 
of Floriculture Plant Physiology and 
Plant Physiology and Pathology::314 32203 eee (3-3) 4 
Patholory SOL ieee (2-3) 3 Principles of Plant Physiology 
Plant Pathology Elective >: 22:55. See ee 5 
Plant Physiology and — 
Pathology 303 2320 Ws en a (223) F723 18 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Bilec tiv e7 tee een ere ee UR 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
A'S TONOMY: 1642 8 ore ee et ee (252) eee Bnighish :403) 25 bah ee ees oe ee (1-2) 2 
Turf Management Speaking for Professional Men 
Bnelishi300 te ee ae ee (3-0) 3 Floriculture (424 -(2...23 ee eee (2-2) 3 
Writing for Professional Men Propagation of Ornamental Plants 
Rloriculture | 429.4. oe eee (3-3) 4 Floriculture 430). 2 22 2 See (3-3) 4 
Greenhouse Crop Production Nursery Crop Production 
BLO CURV Garo ee eo eee ee a 8 Elective. 2222) 2s hase ee eee 9 
18 18 


NOTES: 1. Students planning to do graduate work in plant science should elect Chemistry 
227 and 228 in the sophomore year in place of Chemistry 231 and Floriculture 224. 


2. Students interested in landscape construction and maintenance should elect 
Landscape Architecture 302 in the junior year and Landscape Architecture 305 
in the senior year. 


For a Major in 
HORTICULTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 115) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry) 2312 re ee (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (222) 23 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy ‘Science. 202) 0 ee ee (2-2 3 Biology 7206 3353 Se eee (2-4) 3 
Dairying Introductory Microbiology 
Economics 2034 hs bt ete ee (3-0) 3 Chemis try3223 te ee a es (2-3) 3 
Principles of Economics Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Emelishi2208 ihe es Oe (2-0) 2 English “210: 3) ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Entomology) 2002 a a C229) 3 Horticulture 2013.0 ee ee (2-2) 3 
General Entomology General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics 22033 2a ee A eee (2-2) 3 Blectiven 25.3 ae se See oes cee ee 3 
Physics for Students of Agriculture Physical Education 202 ..............000.0..... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ..........00....00...... (0-2) R — 
—_ 18 
18 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
FATSTONOMY iGO Lt ete on Seek (3-2) 4 
Soil Science 
Horticulture: oll a eee (2-3) 3 
Processing Horticultural Crops 
Horticulture) 322) 6 2 ee ee ee (Jed) co 
Vegetable Crops Management 
Plant Physiology and 
Pathologys301t. ete. ee (2-3) 3 
Plant Pathology 
Plant Physiology and 
Patholoey S133 ee ees (2-3) 3 
Introduction to Plant Physiology 
Yr a ee et eS ee ee eee ie 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


Agricultural Engineering 335 ............ (2-3) 
Water Control and Utilization 

TOT I PETTY SLUR Mie cette NRE SE ROU re yes ee i (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

r 

VOUTT ISNA S40 Die ee ee eee (2-2) 
Agricultural Journalism 

SRLS ok Vp Sh Ae Be el aR ret ir cere (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Horticulturen48lit > 2 eee ee (1-0) 
Seminar 

LOW TSU Nor aie SRR I RR i rae 5 Se ee 


3 


For a Major in 
POULTRY SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 115) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistryse3 lee ee (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Dairy; Science 202252 ie ee Eee (2-2) 

Dairying 
Economics) 203.2... 2 es cee Be (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 
English s203 se a ee ane (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 
Entomologyic? 01st. 5. te ee (2-2) 
General Entomology 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Pleysics P21 Bae a are (2-2) 
Physics for Students of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 .......................- (0-2) 


Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Geneticsh S01 eer ee eee 3-2) 

Genetics 
Poultry Science 411 00000000. (3-2) 


Poultry Feeding 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 323 220 222 (2-2) 
Physiology of Farm Animals 
Elective seer a eee Ee bat 


123 
Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
English 34039) 5205 eet ee ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics4301e 2462) Ss eee ee (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Horticulturésal 9 ee (2-2) 3 
Orchard Management 
Blective set oe ee ee 6 
18 
Entomology2405 0-2. =...) ee eee (2-2) 3 
Horticultural Pests 
Governnient: 306) oven ee eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
TISTOLYV 520 26 wee en cee ek ee (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
Sociology #40 7a eee eee (3-0) 3 
Human Relations in Agriculture 
WULOCULV Gare eee te ne ee eee 6 
18 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 8 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Biology7206 se ee ee (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistrys 22322255 SS ae ee es (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Enclisht21 0g a0 oe. 32. ee ees (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticalture. 2013 4 fe eee (2-2) 3 
General Horticulture 
Military or Air Science .......................: (0-3) 1 
Hléctives=::c:ace5 Les OR a oe Sart SE an 3 
Physical Education 202 ......0..00000..0002... (0-2) R 
18 
A STOTLOM Ye 30 Lee ere ee ee eee (3-2) 4 
Soil Science 
Government? 306) 842 ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Poultry Science 303 .00..........000000002..eeees (2-0) 2 
Turkey Production 
Poultry. Science’ 308 °:2..4-:4....21..-hoe2.x (2-3) 3 
Hatchery Management 
Veterinary Microbiology 334 .............. (2-2) 3 
Poultry Diseases 
Blectivecee: so ee eee each 3 
18 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


124 
First Semester Credit 
BPnelishs30)) hoa ei ee eee (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 
r 
Journalism) 4150.25 22 ee (222) a3 
Agricultural Journalism 
ISTO YH 32 eee eS Seen aineaed (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Poultry Science 309 ........0...200...202.0002.2. (ZED) ees 
Broiler Production 
Poultry <Science: 407 23 (2-2): 73 
Technology and Marketing of 
Poultry and Poultry Products 
Poultry Science 414 —__...00000.c200200022.ee-. (2-2) 3 
Poultry Breeding 
Electives. 220.34 ee eee ere 3 
18 


Enelish 4032 22235 ea a eee eee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 


History::326) 22S ee (3-0) 
History of Texas 

Poultry Science’:482. 24 ee (1-0) 
Poultry Seminar 

Sociology 407 9.2220 eee 3-0) 


Human Relations in Agriculture 
Elective 


Curricula in 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 105 _..._......... (3-0) 
Introduction to Agricultural 
Economics 

Brolosy LOT ess ih one eats an Se (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 1 O13 st See eh ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Bynes 03 a ee a ee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 102-1... oe ee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science .....................- (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ___.................... (0-2) 


on wo —_ WwW eo 


Sle 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Agronomy LOS's eeu eso eo wera ie os (3-0) 
Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Business Administration 227 ........_.. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Dairy Science! 2020-05 2 ree (2-2) 
Dairying 
Or 

Poultry Science 201 -.........0000....20000000... (2-2) 
Poultry Production 

Economics. 203) 22-2 oe re ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Bnelishi:203 ea sie ee See (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

lective a eee 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


& leh nora bs | 60s 


Animal Husbandry 107 ....................... (2-3) 
General Animal Husbandry 

Biology 10s (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistry, 102/822 Coie See (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Enevlish? 104 (20) ee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics..110 2.2242 eee (3-0) 
Survey Course in Mathematics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Blective= 2200333 5 ee eee 

Physical Education 102 -.......00.2..022....... (0-2) 

Agricultural Economies 314 ................ (3-0) 
Marketing Agricultural Products 

Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics '20423hi Van Se Es eae (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

EBnelish210 i728 2 Sea eae (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Horticalture:201 2 ee eae (2-2) 
General Horticulture 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Elective soa es oy ee ak ie ee 

Physical Education 202 .|........00....0........ (0-2) 


wo wire WD w~H 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 413 ................ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 325 __........... (2-2) 
Agricultural Cooperatives Principles of Farm and 
‘A's ronomy 7.3014 oe eee ee oe (3-2) 4 Ranch Management 
Soil Science Or 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Agricultural Economics 452 ................ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method International Trade and Agriculture 
Economics 323) (22 (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 422 _............. (3-0) 3 
Economic Analyisis Land Economies 
Blectiverh. ci ee eh ee i ee Ee 4 HCOTLOMICS ol Lee ee eS (3-0) 3 
— Money and Banking 
18 Government#306) 2.3 eee eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
EUIStOry 732 5 te ag ee SR eee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Electives i) 202-2. SS eee EM 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 324 ................ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 429 ................ (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Prices Agricultural Policy 
Agricultural Economics 481 ................ C10) cee) Agricultural Economics 430 _............ (3-0) 3 
Seminar Agricultural Finance 
MONS Lashes Ole ee oe ee ee a (3-0) 3 Enslishs 403 ge o8 NSS es ee ae (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
ET ISL Ot vari sc 0 pee ee eee Pt Bee (3-0) 3 Sociology ™407/f2 3 he A, SS (3-0) 3 
History of Texas Human Relations in Agriculture 
Elective er ee ee a es 8 Electives ae ene ft ae ee ee 7 
18 18 


NOTE: 


Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Students preparing for work 


with business concerns allied with agriculture should elect from 9 to 18 credit 
hours of work in business administration and economics. 


. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING: Students preparing for work in agricultural 


marketing should elect from 9 to 18 hours in courses dealing with the production, 
grading, and marketing of commodities. 


-. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS: £Students preparing for professional work in 


agricultural economics and expecting to take graduate training should elect 
courses in the various social sciences, including courses in advanced economic 
theory. 


. Not more than 6 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 


be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


FARM MANAGEMENT OPTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Agricultural Economics 105 —.............. (3-0) 3 ‘A gronomyiy LOSrs. es ee (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Agricultural Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Economics Biologys Olas ee ee (2-3) 

Biolog ye. 10 te ae ee ee er (2-3) 3 General Botany of Seed Plants 
Vertebrate Zoology Chemistry 102 9 fa ee eet (3-3) 4 

Chemistry: ol Ole ee (3-3), 4 General Chemistry 
General Chemistry HnvlisheOAss ee re oe Ie ue) ae (3-0) 3 

Engilishisl 030s ee er ee eee (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Composition and Rhetoric Mathematics 2110 94 (3-0) 3 

Mathematicstel 02: ttc ee ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Survey Course in Mathematics 
Algebra Militarysor Alr sciences]. 2 (0-3) 1 

Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 Blectivewst ot Se a eee gs ety Sie 1 

Physical Education 101 ....................... (0-2) R Physical ck ducation,.102 (232 (0-2) R 

17 18 


126 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107 ...........0....-.....- (2-3) 3 Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 
General Animal Husbandry Marketing Agricultural Products 
Chemistry 72312.) eae (3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Farm Power and Machinery 
Dairy Science 202 002...........0.......2c22--200-- (2-2) Economics) .204- 0 3 ee (3-0) 3 
Dairying Principles of Economics 
Or English210.2 a eee (2-0) 2 
Poultry Science 201 —...0....0.000000.cc (2-2) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Poultry Production Horticulture? 2012 ee (2-2) 3 
Economics):203 220 eee (3-0) 3 General Horticulture 
Principles of Economics Military or Air Science ..........0....00....... (0-3) 1 
Binelish: 7203 fe et eee ee (2-0) 2 Elective. 2. Ae ee 84 
Introduction to Literature Physical Education 202 .............022....... (0-2) R 
Entomology. 2012 32 eee (22) reas _— 
General Entomology 18 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 321 .......\........ (2-2) 3 Agricultural Economics 325 ................ (2-2)  $ 
Farm and Ranch Principles of Farm and 
Records and Accounts Ranch Management 
A STONORUY. BO Liste ee ee (3-2) 4 Animal Husbandry 308 ........................ (3-0) °3 
Soil Science Animal Nutrition 
WCOnROMICS +: O25 0 ee es a (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 
Economic Analysis Statistical Method 
Genetics 33 0b Sere ia ee lees (3-2) 4 PRY Silcs 273i eee ee pee eae (2-2) 3 
Genetics Physics for Students of Agriculture 
Sociolo wy. 52 05ers ce ae (3-0) 3 Blective:ccice3 He Se aes 5 
Principles of Sociology — 
Blectivesss: 2253. ae ero daa len ere 1 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 324 ................ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Economics 429 ................ (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Prices Agricultural Policy 
Agricultural Economics 432 ............... (2-2) 5.3 English: 4030-233. eee (1-2). 2 
Farm and Ranch Organization Speaking for Professional Men 
and Operation Government {3062 a eee (3-0) 3 
Agricultura] Economics 481 -............... (1-0) 1 American National Government 
Seminar History2326° (oe ee eee ee (3-0) 3 
IDTStORY ASO aie a ree ac eee (3-0) 3 History of Texas 
Trends in American History Elective 22 eee a ee 7 
Journalisnt 241542. ee (2-2) 3 aes 
Agricultural Journalism 18 
MT eCtiven ars a ee aa ees ee abe ene 5 
18 
NOTE: Electives shall be chosen and approved according to the following policy: 


1. Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in agricultural economics will 
be permitted toward requirements for graduation. 


2. Other electives shall be 


selected with 


view to strengthening the 


preparation for farm operation and closely related agencies and businesses. 


student’s 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE Tay 
Curriculum in 
SOCIOLOGY 
HUMAN RELATIONS OPTION* 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
atid Cry 8 Uy Cte Se ae eis aie Cae) one RN (2=3)5 03 Agricultural Economics 105 ................ (3-0) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Introduction to Agricultural 
Chemistry. 0 la a ee ee, ae ee (3-3) 4 Economics 
General Chemistry Biologywthi te ee (2-3) 3 
BOTt eS heh 03 gee eee eee he (3-0) 3 General Botany of Seed Plants 
Composition and Rhetoric Chemistry 02 9250 oe es es (3-3); 34 
History 105M Ose ee ee ee (3-0) 3 General Chemistry 
History of the United States English LOGS ee ee ee tee (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 2102) oe ee (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Algebra History 7106 oe at oe a ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 History of the United States 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3). 1 
— LCCEiVG) ae ee A i TAPS ea ee 1 
17 Physical Education 102 ..........0000.......... (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bn plisheso 0 or eee ee or) a (2-0) 2 Business Administration 227 ............. (3-3) 4 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Accounting 
Governmentss065 ie. ee (3-0) 3 Economicse203 ee = ae (3-0) 3 
American National Government Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Engilishs2iGe Se ee (2-0) 2 
Baycholoryx.20 ee er ee ee (3-0) Introduction to Logical Discourse 
General Psychology Military or Air Science .............0..0....... (0-3) 1 
Or Soctologysi206U es ee a (3-0) 3 
Psychology 301 (3-0) 3 Social Institutions and Processes 
Educational Psychology PIGCLiVEs 3 ee A Pe ee Ee OE ee 5 
Sociology 20b es tie eee a (3-0) 3 Physical Education 202 __........00000000...... (0-2) R 
Principles of Sociology — 
FE TeCtiy ote re ee ee es es ek 6 18 
Physical Education 201 ...........:............ (0-2) R 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 —............ (3-3) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 ................ (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Marketing Agricultural Products 
Education sae bere ee ek (3-0) Journalisnre 4067 oe ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Secondary School Methods Publicity and Public Relations 
Or Sociologys=40 7.4.2 3 eee ae (3-0) 3 
PSV CHOLOSV Eas de ee ee eee (3-0) 3 Human Relations in Agriculture 
Psychology of Adolescence Elective pts es eee ee eee et 9 
Sociology a S14 coke cree erence (3-0) 3 — 
Social Problems 18 
BleCtiv Guerre ee ees I ee ee 8 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 481 ................ (1-0) 1 Agricultural Economics 429 _....... (3-0) 3 
Seminar Agricultural Policy 
Civil Engineering 406 ................00.000.... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422... (3-0) 3 
Sanitation and Public Health Personnel Problems of Industry 
Civil” Engineering 408 9222.20.02. (3-0) 3 SOCIOLO LVRS 0 Gente ere een ee (3-0) 3 
Municipal Administration Principles of Social Work 
Einelishi4 03s ee ee Ae ee: (1-2) 2 Electives:2 sores ee ee 9 
Speaking for Professional Men — 
Socialocywoal le ee ee (3-0) 3 18 
Social Psychology 
Soctology 4046 te ie ee ee (3-0) 3 
Rural Community Development 
Blectiver ce ere ee ee 3 
18 


NOTE: 


requirements for graduation. 


All electives must be approved by the 
9 elective credit hours of advanced courses 


Head of the Department. 


in sociology may be applied 


Not more than 
toward 


*For students preparing to become Chamber of Commerce executives, probation or parole 


officers, YMCA secretaries, personnel in social work, ete. 


128 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
RURAL LEADERSHIP OPTION* 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Economics 105 ................ (3-0) 3 Agronomy: 105 2. 2a es eee (2-2) 3 
Introduction to Agricultural Fundamentals of Crop Product.on 
Economies Animal Husbandry 107 __.................... (2-3) 3 
Bielo sy Oe a ee es (2-3) 3 General Animal Husbandry 
Vertebrate Zoology Biology2 101 (28 Ser ee naar (2-3) 3 
Chemistry: CUO ses ee ee ot (3-3) 4 : General Botany of Seed Plants 
General Chemistry Chemistry. 31024223. a aoe (3-3) 4 
Bnelishisl0aiis ese eee (3-0) 3 General Chemistry ; 
Composition and Rhetoric English 10402238) 23 ee (3-0) <3 
Mathematics 102.03 ee (3-0) 3 Composition and Rhetoric 
Algebra Military or Air Science _..................... (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ...............0........ (0-3) 1 Bléctive Ss). 5) ee a ee ee 1 
Physical Education 101 2.2.02. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 _._...... et esha (0-2) R 
sH76 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Dairy iScience2202. 422.23 eee (2-2) 3 Agricultural Engineering 201 _.......... (2-2) 3 
Dairying Farm Power and Machinery 
menelish’y2 Ofte oe en ie ee ei (2-0) 2 Biology (20633... 2 eee CFA er 8 
Introduction to Literature Introductory Microbiology 
Entomology..201- oe ee (2=2,) 253 Chemistry 231 3 ae eee (3-0) 3 
General Entomology Elementary Organie Chemistry 
Horticulture 220120 ee ee (2-2) 3 Enclish 210. 4.2 ee ee (2-0) 2 
General Horticulture Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science Nias er (UES al 
PRY SiCS! oil Soe eae er eae oe (2-2) 3 Psycholovy- 207 2 22332 2 ees (3-0) 3 
Physies for Students of General Psychology 
Agriculture Elective icc) tes et ee 3 
Sociology? 05we Ace eee eee re (3-0). 3 Physical Education 202 _....00 20 (0-2) R 
, Principles of Sociology — 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ASTONOMY Ol Gee ee ee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Economics 314 __............ (3-0) 3 
Soil Science Marketing Agricultural Products 
Heonomicss 203i2a2 ee ce a ee (3-0) 3 Genetics::301- eS Se eee =o aed. 
Principles of Economics Genetics 
Government 306) 2223. ee (3-0) 3 Range and Forestry 401 -........0..0. (223)eesS, 
American National Government Range Improvement and 
FOUR ALIS Hy Ae ee eee (2-2) 3 Maintenance 
Agricultural Journalism Sociology (206° 2022-22 ee (3-0) 3 
Socioloey 3320 noe ae ee ee (3-0) 3 Social Institutions and Processes 
Social Anthropology Sociology 306.232 ee ees (3-0) 3 
Blectivess oe eS ee eee ps 2 Principles of Social Work 
— Electives 265 fe a ee eee 2 
18 _— 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 413 ................ (3-0) Agricultural Economics 429 ........ (3-0) 83 
Agricultural Cooperatives Agricultural Policy 
Or English®:408 (2232. Ge ate tees (Ta 2)en 2 
Agricultural Economics 422 ................ (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Land Economics History. 326 ets ee ee (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Economics 481 ................ (1-0) 1 History of Texas 
Seminar Sociology 3153. eee ee (3-0) 3 
Animal] Husbandry 303 ........................(3-0) 3 The Family 
Animal Nutrition Bileetive: 2 Fe ra re 7 
History: 5-325 pe tet ee ee nee re (3-0) 3 _ 
Trends in American History 18 
Soctolo@y:3 Tle 2s Ve oi ea a ee (3-0) 3 
Secial Psychology 
Sociology 24042 hoo Sa, Re en ees (3-0) pee38 
Rural Community Development 
BS Tectivie 220 een Si re Ee ee ee 2 
18 


NOTE: Not more than 9 elective hours of advanced courses in sociology may apply toward 


graduation. 


*For students preparing to participate in foreign agricultural programs or to become county 


agricultural agents, rural ministers, 


agricultural missionaries, ete. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 129 
Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Agriculture, page 115) 
SOPEOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry. 23 [eet ee ee (3-0) Agricultural Economics 314 _............ (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Marketing Agricultural Products 
Economics),.2 03 ae rer 3-0) 3 Agricultural Engineering 325 ............ (2=2,) ames 
Principles of Economics Farm Electricity 
Ene lish 20 aoe ee ae ee (2-0) 2 Biclorye206 22 5. PE Oe er Sas (2-4) ee 3 
Report Writing and Introductory Microbiology 
Correspondence Dairye ociences 2020 ee eee (2-2) 8 
Entomology e. 0 lye te ee eet (2-2) 3 Dairying 
General Entomology FUIStOT ye 260 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
SRC? SPAN hee aS ee ie eo (3-0) 3 History of Texas 
Trends in American History Herticultures:201a- so). (2-2) $3 
MilitaryeorAir, Science)... (0-3) 1 General Horticulture 
Bhiysresaeo loa ee te cen ee ee (222) eo Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physies for Students of Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
Agriculture — 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 19 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Education 301 ................ (3-0) 3 Agricultural Education 427 __............ (1-2) 2 
Principles of Agricultural Methods of Developing 
Education Farming Programs 
Agricultural Engineering 221 ........... (GQlieayy Agricultural Engineering 222 ............ (1-3) 2 
Farm Shop Farm Shop 
ASTrOnOm yao Ole ee ee eee (3-2) 4 Agricultural Engineering 335 __......... (2-3) 3 
Soil Science Water Control and Utilization 
Animal Husbandry 303° 2... ] (3-0) 3 LA STONOMYA SOS) ee ee ee eee ee (2-2) 3 
Animal Nutrition Forage Crops 
Governmentss0) ae en ee (3-0) 3 Genetics 301s ee ae oe (3-2) 4 
Government of the United Genetics 
States and Texas Rsycholocy. 301) ed ea (3-0) 3 
MLE CLILV Cee ee te ere ee ee 3 Educational Psychology 
— Het y Git ee ee oe oe 3 
18 oe 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 325 __............. (2-2) 43 Agricultural Education 425 ................ (2-0) 2 
Principles of Farm and Course Building 
Ranch Management Agricultural Education 426 __............. (2-0) 2 
Agricultural Education 431 —.............. (2-0) 2 Methods in Adult Agricultural 
Student Teaching in Education 
Vocational Agriculture Agricultural Education 4322 —............ (2-6) 4 
A STONOM YES. Sires ee ee (3-3) 4 Student Teaching in Vocational 
Soil Conservation Agriculture 
Binelisheed Og we crate eee a ee ee (1-2) 2 Animal Husbandry 416 ........................ (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men Livestock Management 
VOULMALISME ALD aes ee. 2 ee ee (OAH) 8) Dairy. ‘Science’ 4202.22 > Vee. C1=2)) eee 
Agricultural Journalism Dairy Management 
Electivewe. 6 ee 2 2 ee 3 Poultry =Science) 401) 2222 GI=2)) iano 
— Management and Selection 
17 Electives. pee eee ee eae 3 
ily ¢ 
NOTES: 1. Students who do not have credit for three hours of Basic ROTC must take 


Government 306 and 307 in place of Government 305. 


2. Laboratory hours in Agricultural Education 432 are to include six weeks of student 


teaching. 


8. Electives will 
departmental approval. 


be primarily 


in the field of technical 


agriculture subject 


to 
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Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry. 101. oe ee as Sees. (3-3) 4 Chemistry, 10234 2 0 eee oo) eee 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Graphics 105 .....000..000000.... (0-6) 2 Engineering Graphics 106 .........2.......... (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing Descriptive Geometry 
BRnelish 1037 se00 8 ee eee ee (3-0) 3 English 104 °5..3.. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathem atics, 3102 ot 2 eae eee (3-0) 3 History 2105 oC eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mathematics: 103.0222 3 et (3-0) 3 Mathematics 120°3 2.2.2 ee 5-0) 5 
Plane Trigonometry Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Military or Air Science .........0.0...........- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 _.................. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ~.................--.. (0-2) R 
16 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Ae POnOMY <1 05. ea ee eee a (222) Agricultural Engineering 208 _.......... (2-3) 3 
Fundamentals of Crop Production Farm Machinery 
Biconomics:s2 035 pee eee ee ee (3-0) 3 Civil’ Engineering 200 2. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Plane Surveying 
History 106325 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 English 203,42). 3a eee ee (2-0) 2 
History of the United States Introduction to Literature 
Mathemiatics®: 210 tet ete ee ee 3-0) 3 Mathematics. 307 2.222 (3-0) 3 
Caleulus Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........0...0........... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
IPhysies 32 18a ea ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Physics--2191) 22 3 a ee (3-3) 4 
Mechanics and Heat Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education: 202 6.2.2 (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 301  ........ (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 324 ........... (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Structures Design Agricultural Engine and Tractor 
Electrical Engineering 305 —............... (3-3) 4 Design 
Electrical Circuits and Machines Agronomy 301222... - eee (3-2) 4 
Mechanical Engineering 212 ................ (3-0) 3 Soil Science 
Engineering Mechanics Civil Engineering. 305. 222.2202. 2 (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 323 ................ (4-0) 4 Mechanics of Materials 
Thermodynamics Civil? Engineering’. 31)... (3-0) 3 
Physicse/ 22035 ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Hydraulics 
Modern Physics Civil -Engineerine: 336... (0-2) 1 
— Hydraulics Laboratory 
18 Mechanical Engineering 313 _.............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics ; 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 418 _......... (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 410 ............ (2-3) 3 
Agricultural Process Engineering Irrigation and Drainage 
Agricultural Engineering 428 _......... (2-3) 3 Engineering 
Soil and Water Conservation Agricultural Engineering 413 ............ (2-3) 3 
Engineering Agricultural Structures Design 
Agricultural Engineering 481 ............ (1-0) 1 Agricultural Engineering 430 ............ (2-3) 3 
Seminar Farm Electrification Engineering 
A Sronomy i445 ee eee eee, (2-3) 3 Agricultural Engineering 482 ............ (1-0) 1 
Soil Physies Seminar 
English "403032222 ee eee ee (l=?) ee Business Administration 305 ............ (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Business Law 
Government 306) cs. 282) ee (3-0) 3 EBngelish’30) (2 eee ee oes (3-0) 3 
American National Government Writing for Professional Men 
Electiv.en oe ee ee ee 3 — 
— 16 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as for Agriculture, page 115) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
CHemIStry 2d Viet (3-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Dairy: Science:.2037.2 a ee (2-2) 3 
Dairying 
re aS ae yee ee ee ee en (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
ELEN EeATEA LOS Ve lee eee ce (2-2) 3 
General Entomology 
Wournalisniss 0 (force et ee (2-3) 3 
News Writing 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 
PETA SUS US re a ee ee (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 
Physical Education 201 ......2:--.........c:.. (0-2) R 
18 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PATO WepTAU ANA Vance 1 Ghee ae re ee ee (3-2) 
Soil Science ; 

CEES at eb U1) cee eee 5 ye (3-2) 
Genetics 

Tourmalismes 05) cee ee ea: (2-3) 
Principles of Typography 

PU OUT LASTIN ES OJ igi ee ee ne (2-3) 
News Editing 

Elective 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eet 


SENIOR YEAR 


Tel ZUR) a ee ee ee (1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Government, 306-6 os) ar ete (3-0) 
American National Government 

IS EOLY 20 Ao pe eens ee (3-0) 
Trends in American History 

Tournalism~ 304). ce ee (2-2) 
Feature Story Writing 

VOUrNalismig.t 08) eee ee eee. (2-3) 
Newspaper Advertising 

LOADER Cou fee eel ee es ae 


2 


~ WwW WO WO Ww 


18 


NOTE: Electives shall include at least 10 hours of advanced courses in agriculture. 


Curriculum in 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Animal Husbandry 107? .....................- (2-3) 
General Animal Technology 

Brolory.s1 07s ee ee ee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chentistryss) 0135-2 ee a (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Bnclish sl 05 gs ee eee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics #102540 7 eee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) 


3 


Sai beet tolk ce” me vee 


131 
Second Semester Credit 
Agricultural Engineering 201 ............ (2-2) 3 
Farm Power and Machinery 
Bioldgy.«2 0 Gieeer hes ee we eh te (2-4) 8 
Introductory Microbiology 
Heonomics 203-7) the ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Pinelish 210 geet et eee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Horticultures20 1 oe = ee ee (2-2) 3 
eneral Horticulture 
ournalismy, 2022.6 © ae ek ee (2-3) 3 
Beginning News Reporting 
Military or Air Science ....,................... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
Agricultural Economies 314 _............ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products 
Animal Husbandry 303 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Animal Nutrition 
DOUTNALISM So Lar. ee ee ee ee (252 )F 23 
Radio and Television News 
Writing 
JOUTD ALIS nit | eee eee ee eee (1-3) 22 
Photography 
Blective Seine ies so ee eee ee 7 
18 
Agricultural Economics 429 _..... (3-0) 3 
Agricultural Policy 
ERIS COTY £3 2 Ore ee ees ee TR (3-0) 3 
History of Texas 
VOUrMaLisMmes Oe ee oe es (1-3) se 
Publications Editing and 
Designing 
Sociolory-v40 {0 oe ee ee (3-0) 3 
Human Relations in Agriculture 
Blectivew eet ee Bee ee OL 7 
18 
Biology. 10) eg eS ee he (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Biglogyg 108 > sa ee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry e102: 206 eet ee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engrish <1 04 we oiee eee ey, Yes ERS (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematiés?41 03 ss5 ee" ee oe (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science -.2....2.:2..- (0-3) 1 
Physical) Education 102° 2.2232 (0-2) R 


_ 
~~] 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


132 
First Semester Credit 
Biology 2206.0 Re ae ee eee (2=4) rs 
Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry."227605 22. Se ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
Mathematics: 104° 4222233 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics 200 pe eee eee ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
Blectives Sse ee eee, en ae eel 3 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
Bioloey <20 7 aise. 8 ee ne ee (2-4) 
Comparative Anatomy 
of Vertebrates 
Or 
Biology7-34333... ee ee (es) 
Histology 
Chemistry (36242 eee ee (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 
Genetics. 301s See ae ees (3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Mistoryg 2 bie ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Trends in American History 
Electives 2233 See ee 3: 
17 


Second Semester 
Chemistry 228 
Organic Chemistry 
English 231 or 232 
Survey of English Literature 
Mathematics 209 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science 
Physics 202 
College Physics 
Elective 


eee eee ee ee ee er 


Agronomy 301 
Soil Science 
Biology 344 
Embryology 
Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 
Envlish 301: 2322223) eee 
Writing for Professional Men 
Elective 


Pe eet rt ret ee ey Pree ere ery 


SENIOR YEAR 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 410° ...... (3-3) 
Introductory Biochemistry 

Biology 433 
General Physiology 

Genetics-:4062 sik Bee a eee ee (2-2) 
Statistics 


Elective 


NOTES: 1. 


4 


English 403 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Governmenti306 4. eee 
American National Government 
History 326 
History of Texas 
Elective 


Dairy Science 202 or Poultry Science 201 may be substituted. 


2. Entomology 201 or 208 or Chemistry 226 is recommended. 
3. Animal Husbandry 303 plus 1 hour of elective, or Poultry Science 411 may be 


substituted. 


4. The student planning further study 


in animal husbandry, 


Credit 


(3-3) 


4 


biochemistry and 


nutrition, dairy science, genetics, or poultry science should select suitable elective 
courses with the advice of the head of the appropriate department. 


Curriculum in 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology 3101 See eee eee ee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistry 1010 Se eee -3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 ........00000....... (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

Enelishil 03ers ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 1020-32 ee ee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) 


3 


4 
2 
3 
3 


el = 


Biology 4107. eee ee 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry::102) =.=" S22 3e ae 
General Chemistry 
English 104 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics:.11620 20 eee 
Plane Trigonometry and 
Analytic Geometry 
Mechanical Engineering 101 
Engineering Problems 
Military or Air Science ........................ 
Elective 


= me WwW re Ww 


S| mee 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Chemistryss li eee (2-6) 
Principles of Accounting Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry431 G6. ee eee ee (2-6) 4 Economics 4 203.9202 2 00 ee ee (3-9) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Principles of Economics 
Enslish es 05 eters 2s Ae ee ee (2-0) 2 Pnelishs2 10 secre es ee eee oe (2-0) se2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Gavernments3 06 se eee ee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science _...................... (0-3 1 
American National Government Phy sics2202 (peo see Ae ee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science =.3...—. 2... (0-3) 1 College Physics 
Physics32 013 eee ee (3-3) 4 Elective #242 eee 4 
College Physies Physical Education 202 ...................... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 .................... AOE DE Gs — 
— 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Agricultural Economics 314 _.............. (3-9) 3 Agricultural Engineering 213 _......... (2-3) 3 
Marketing Agricultural Products Food Plant Engineering 
Biolorys 20Ggp ee ee ee (2-4) 3 Chemistry g2287202 2 eee ee (3-3) 4 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Ghemistryre sta ee ee ee Ge Ee, (3-3) 4 Dairyeocliencess.6. (333) 4 
Organic Chemistry Food Preservation 
Hlective secre te ee ee ee 8 and Decomposition 
—_ Kleetive 22 4 Oe ee Sie 2d ee 7 
18 a 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 —............. (Gey Zt Biochemistry and Nutrition 401 ___. (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Human Nutrition 
Mingiishs 4 03 Oe ee tee ee Clo 2) ame Business Administration 305 _............ (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Business Law 
Stor yar kc ee ee ee eee (3-0) 3 Ghemistry33 426 ee eee (3-3) 4 
Trends in American History Physical Chemistry 
PSV CHOIOSY no OMe ee (3-0) 3 i Diced ET 68 {i ye ee eee A Oe (3-0) 3 
General Psychology Writing for Profcssional Men 
CCE YC pera en et a ae es ee 7 IStoryai 26m tee ee Se (3-0) 3 
a History of Texas 
19 lectiv eat ee Be ee eee 3 
19 
NOTE: Students enrolled in food technology will select an option in meat, dairy, horticulture, 


or poultry products and, with the counsel of a member of the Food Technology 
Committee, will prepare a plan of study for his approval. 


Two-Year Curriculum in 
FORESTRY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


BiGlogya LO lee ee ee (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistrys lO lee. = 2 ee eee, (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 .................. (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

English 03 gece eee ee re ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematicse 10 lege 236) eae (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ..............-........ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) 


ow 


CALIe sl a cae cate hehe 


Bioloryz. 10 2 tere ee (2-3) 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Biolozyae 108 45ers ee (2-3) 
Invertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry: 61.02 eee ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English 10402.) 29 32% Rete a ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics (1030. =) ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Range and Forestry 102 ...................... (1-0) 
Introduction to Range 
and Forestry 

Physical Education 102: 7.2242 (0-2) 


—_——t WO wo - WO ww 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 201 .2.0......2............... (3-3) 
Plane Surveying 
Economics (203-202 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Bnelishi42 100 see ee eee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics. 2134 22 23 ee ee ee (2-2) 3 
Physics for Students 
of Agriculture 
Range and Forestry 202 ...........000........ (2-3) 3 
Range Plants 
Range and Forestry 203 ...........20......... (1-3). 2 
Dendrology 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 
NOTE: 


degree in forestry 


Second Semester Credit 
Agronomy ‘30> (2.22 eee (3-2) 
Soil Science 
Geography +208 \.0..0....2 eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Geography 
Government: .306° 220. ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science ....................--.- (0-3) 1 
Range and Forestry 204 ........00............ (2-3) 3 
Dendrology 
Range and Forestry 301 ......00.............. (2-3) 3 
Plant and Range Ecology 
Physical Education 202 ..............00000..... (0-2) R 
18 


Students who complete this two-year curriculum may continue their work for a 


in any accredited Southern forestry school. Funds have been 


appropriated by the Texas Legislature to help defray certain out-of-state expenses 
for Texas students attending such schools for their junior and senior years. 


Curriculum in 
PLANT AND SOIL SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SES eee ana neat pecan abs (2-2) 


Brologys 101k: oe ee i a ee a ae (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants 

Chemistry (101. ee ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Bmglishisl 03 see ee eee ee Mii a (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics sl Oi rte te elec (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ..............0......... (0-2) 

NOTE: 


3 


be I= ore oC) aa ee So 


Biology (107; 22 SS ee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 102). eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English10400 te ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 103) 20s ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Hlective tee ei ae ee 

Physical Education 102 —.........000000000.... (0-2) 


Students must select all electives with the advice of the head of the department i 


which they expect to take their major work. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biology 206 
Introductory Microbiology 

Chemistry. 316 ee ee cae eens (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 


Enelishs203 95 Sas See ee wee es (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 
Mathematics, 104: eS eee (3-0) 


Analytic Geometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 


Physics72 0 le Ss ee ae ae ee (3-3) 
College Physics 
Physical Education 201 —..........0..00.0...... (0-2) 


— 
Fa ee rates RS aeT Ses 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Biology 327 
Fundamental Plant Morphology 
Chemistry 227.5 er ees NEL (3-3) 

Organic Chemistry 


Genetics 301 2s ee a ee (3-2) 
Genetics 

Plant Physiology and 

Patholoty -313-e2 22 es (2-3) 


Introduction to Plant Physiology 
lective jee oi Aeer ee PE ee Ste 


3 
4 
i 


Chemistry.i3.L%) 2) hose ees (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

Economics: 2030.20) es ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English: (210: 2532s eee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Government: 306° (2 ae (3-0) 
American National Government 

Military or Air Science __..................... (0-3) 

Physics,:202.32225 3 ee ee (3-3) 
College Physics 

Elective ih) SS ee eee 

Physical Education 202 —........0000000000.... (0-2) 

AGronomy 2301s. hee raat ey el eee (3-2) 


Soil Science 

Chemistry. 22 Sic2 to ee eens (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

English 403 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Plant Physiology and 

Pathology (314 "2632 Se ee (3-3) 
Principles of Plant Physiology 

Elective 


_ 
Sort Be hts sea bees Se hee 


— 
Fa cleding, Amie REE eoliae 


~~ 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
IGLOS Vel OS yes te ee (2-3) eo Genetics? 406,25 fe ts See eet (2-2) 3 
Plant Anatomy Statistics 
aire listte SO0a rss oo. 8s ete eee ee (3-0) 3 Historye3 26 9 eee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men History of Texas 
EE TStO Ty ey 3 oD ee eee eR he Se ee ee (3-0) 3 Rlective seeioe (72 ee ie ee ek 12 
Trends in American History —_ 
CC LEV Ge ee ee es Se ee et 9 18 
18 
Curriculum in 
RANGE MANAGEMENT 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Brielocvyarl Olas te ee eS (2-3) 3 Animal Husbandry 107 ........................ (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants General Animal Husbandry 
Chemistry lOles ee Sa (3-3) 4 Biology 102 (esos ene ee eee (2-3) 3 
General Chemistry Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
LOVER IES 1s. EDR coe Seema Se Sk FES Sat SER Spee a a (3-0) 3 GChemistry.c102¢7- ee Ow oe (3-3) 4 
Composition and Rhetoric General Chemistry 
HIS LOr Var LO erste te he ee ee (3-0) 3 Emnolishs 04 jie es ee eee, (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematicseil 0 ieee eee ee (3-0) 3 Historysel 06 ee ee a eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .........200............ (0-2) R Range and Forestry 102 ..........02........ (1-0) 1 
— Introduction to Range and Forestry 
17 Physical Education 102 ...............000...... (0-2) R 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolog yet 07 re ees, (2-3) 3 ATO TONOIM V1, LOD oot eet eee (2-2) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Fundamentals of Crop Production 
Ghemistrytccoa oh ed ee eee (2-3) 3 Ghemistry? 23 lie ee ee ee ee. (3-0) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
HN eshs 20S0 ee eee ee ee Poe (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 208 .......................... (1-3) 2 
Introduction to Literature : Topographic Surveying 
Mathematicss 03:3 2 ae ee (3-0) 3 Economics, 2032.0. ee eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Geology 309 Fe i ae ee (3-3) 4 
Range and Forestry 202 ..........00000.0..... (2-3) 3 Agricultural Geology 
Range Plants Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Wildlife Management 201 ..........0000...... (3-6) 3 Hlective. oe Se i ere ee, pete Teh 2 
Wildlife Conservation and Physical Education 202 ........000..000.00..... (0-2) R 
Management — 
Physical Education, 201 22....23.222 (0-2) R 18 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
VW ag iii Gy crag S11) b peated ee Ses eae ee oe (3-2) 4 Bnelisteed03 i cu en ee (152)2 2 
Soil Science Speaking for Professional Men 
Ammsalenushbandrye 303. (3-0) 3 Genetics s 301s eee ae (3-2) 4 
Animal Nutrition Genetics 
English ?2 10s ek ee eee (2-0) 2 Government: 306)32322) se (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse American National Government 
Plant Physiology and Range and Forestry 301 ~........000......... (2-3) 3 
Pathology ta law ee ee ee ee (2-3) 3 Plant and Range Ecology 
Introduction to Plant Physiology Range and Forestry 308 ...................... (2-3) 3 
Range and Forestry 303 ...................... (2-3 aan Forest Management 
Agrostology Electiy eee Ce ee ee 3 
Electives: eee ee 3 _— 
— 18 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry, 406) =). ee. (2-2) Agricultural Economics 422 ................ (3-0) 3 
Beef Cattle Production Land Economics 
Or 3 or 4 Agronomy, 310 -2.23 eee (1-3) 2 
Animal Husbandry 414 —..000000..2002.00..... (3-2) Soil Morphology 
Sheep, Goats, and Fiber Technology English, 301). 33. eee (3-0) 
Range and Forestry 304 ..........000.000.... (2-3) 3 Writing for Professional Men 
Range Management Or 
Range and Forestry 309 ...................... (2-3) 3 Journalism 415°. ee (2-2) 3 
Silvies and Silviculture Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 403 ........00.......... (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 409 ...............2...... (2-3) 3 
Animal Ecology Advanced Range Management 
BOG C UV ee Sere ee eee Ne mean 6 or 5 Elective’:222.2.22 230 See “if 
18 18 
Curriculum in 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Biology U0 1 rae a See ee (2-3) 3 Biology. 102) 3.3. ee eee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistry 10 Le ee es eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry: 102°... eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
BRnelishml 035523 ee ee (3-0) 3 English 104-2023 3 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
HH Istoryy 1 05 ee ee es ae Ae (3-0) 3 History. 106.2 2.2332. See (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics) OU er eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics) .103) 22... eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ........000..00......... (0-2) R Elective. 2.2.2 2 eS See 1 
— Physical’ Education 102. (0-2) R 
17 _ 
18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology =1074 2 es a ee (2-3) 3 Biology’ }108. 22.33. ee (253) 33 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
relish. 203222 22s. ee (2-0) 2 Chemistry.2313.2. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Government/306> ee ene (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 208 ......................---- (1-3) 2 
American National Government Topographic Surveying 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 English(210).2.0 ee ee eee (2-0) 2 
Phystes 220 Sao at are ae (222) ears Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Physics for Students Geology (205) 2200 a ee (3-3) 4 
of Agriculture Elementary Geology 
Range and Forestry 203 222222 = (1-3) 2 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Dendrology Range and Forestry 204 ...................... (2-3) 3 
Wildlife Management 201 ........000......... (3-0) 3 Dendrology 
Wildlife Conservation and Physical Education 202 ............0........ (022) -2R 
Management — 
Physical Education 201 .....2..000..00000...... (0-2) R 18 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Beonomics 203s 00 aie eee eee a (3-0) 3 Agronomy({301)-- 2 3 SS eee (3-2) 4 
Principles of Economics Soil Science 
Entomolozy 2313s ee eee (2-3) 3 Range and Forestry 301 ..........0000....... (2-3) 3 
Biology of Insects Plant and Range Ecology 
Genetics(.3010. SS eee ea ree (3-2) 4 Sociology 407 s.200 2s ees (3-0) 3 
Genetics Human Relations in Agriculture 
Wildlife Management 311 .................... (2-3) 3 Wildlife Management 315 .................... (2-2) 3 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) Herpetology 
Blectivecs2ce 2s ee eee eee 6 Elective: (20.02 ee eee 6 
19 19 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Bmglishe4035 on ee oe 6 eee ee (1-2) 2 Agricultural Economics 422 ................ (3-0) 
Speaking for Professional Men Land Economics 
Genetics 5.406 tke. eee ee (2-2) 3 Enelishss0 1028 ee ee ee ee (3-0) =3 
Statistics Writing for Professional Men 
Wildlife Management 401 .................... (2-2) 3 Journalisme4 Lose ee ee (2-2) 3 
General Mammalogy Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 403 .................... (2-3) 3 Wildlife Management 402 ..........00....... (2-2) 3 
Animal Ecology General Ornithology 
Milective seen Stes ee Se eed 22 2 7 Wildlife Management 408 .................... (2-3) 3 
_— Techniques of Wildlife 
18 Management 
Elective We 2e ee ee ee eee 3 
18 
FISHERIES OPTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 136) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolog yal Over (2-3) 3 Biolovyel0S eee ee ee ea (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistryaee 2 spe oe ee (2=3:) ms Chemistrya 23192 on eee (3-0)" 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis Elementary Organic Chemistry 
NSshiwel Ose ee ee ee (2-0) 2 Economicss 2030 ee 0) amr 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 English? 21.0 se ee ee Nee (2-0) 2 
SOCIOLO 2: yea 0 5 wee ee ee ee ns Pere) (3-0) 3 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Principles of Sociology Geology 205 Mae Ate ee (3-3) 4 
Wildtife Management 201 .......00000000..... (3-0) 3 Elementary Geology 
Wildlife Conservation and Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 1 
Management Elective wer ee 8 et be a 
PL CCULV eee ee ee ee ee 3 Physical Education 202 _.......... Se (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 ............000000...... (0-2) R — 
— ie 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
NOLO RV hee ere eee ince (2-4) 3 rA'eTONOMY SUL eee ee ee (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Soil Science 
Vertebrates Biolorye 344 gee eee ee ere (223) eS 
EM LOMOlLOS ye ol eee. ce eee ee eee (2=3)2.3 Embryology 
Biology of Insects Enelish 40S tere tee ee (1-2; eee 
Genetics#s0 le ere ee ee (3-2) 4 Speaking for Professional Men 
Genetics Government: 506700 ee ee (3-0) 3 
IPRYVSICS#H 21 So eee ee ee (222) aes American National Government 
Physics for Students Wildlife Management 312 .................... (2=3 iors 
of Agriculture Ichthyology (Marine) 
Wildlife Management 311 .................... (2-3) Elective sane pee oe eee ee 3 
Ichthyology (Fresh Water) = 
Pe leetivie mr re ere 18 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biolo sy e435 en ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Genetics ¥.406 eee eee ee eee (2-2) 3 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology Statistics 
Mine lish 30.10 be ee cae ee ee (3-0) 3 Journalismiy 415 Ge ee ee (2-2) 3 
Writing for Professional Men Agricultural Journalism 
Wildlife Management 417 ........0000........ (252) eas Wildlife Management 410 .................... (3-0) 3 
Biology of Fishes Conservation and Management 
Bile thy ec bes oe oe eee ee ee 7 of Fishes 
— Hilective eer eee ee ee 9 
17 —_ 
18 
NOTES: 1. Majors in the wildlife management option must participate in the summer field 


course, Wildlife Management 300, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer 
employment as biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, or other agency. 


2. Majors in the fisheries option must participate in the summer field course, 
Wildlife Management 400, or submit evidence of satisfactory summer employment 
as biologists’ aid with a state game and fish commission, the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, or other agency. 


ey 


THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


CURRICULA 
LIBERAL ARTS 
Economics Mathematics 
English (Language and Literature) Modern Languages 
History and Government Studies Preparatory to Law 
Journalism 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting Insurance 
Building Products Marketing Marketing 
Finance Personnel Administration 


General Business 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Education Psychology 
Physical Education 


SCIENCE 
Botany Physics 
Chemistry Studies Preparatory to 
Entomology Medicine and Dentistry 
Meteorology Zoology 
Microbiology 


COMBINED DEGREE PLAN 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees — the 
Bachelor of Science degree in engineering, in the sciences, or in teacher train- 
ing; or the Bachelor of Business Administration and the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in one of the liberal arts curricula. The student contemplating such a 
program should have a two-year grade point ratio above the normal minimum 
requirements and should consult with the heads of both departments and the 
deans concerned prior to formulating a combined degree plan. 


REQUIREMENT OF PROFICIENCY IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 


In order to qualify for candidacy for a degree in the School of Arts and 
Sciences, all students majoring in departments of this school (Division of Bus- 
iness Administration; Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion and Psychology, English, Health and Physical Education, History and 
Government, Journalism, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Oceanography and 
Meteorology, and Physics) must first demonstrate their ability to express 
themselves in acceptable English by passing a written examination in Eng- 
lish composition. This examination must be taken not later than the spring 
semester of the junior year. Each student who fails to make a passing grade 
on a qualifying examination will be required to report to the Department of 
English for assignment for remedial work, which the student must complete 
satisfactorily without degree credit. Only if the Department of English has 
certified satisfactory completion of such remedial work and the student has 
passed his examination will the student be granted regular status as a_ candi- 
date for a degree. 


ELECTIVES 


In all curricula, elective hours are shown distributed over several semes- 
ters (one, two, or more a semester). The student is not expected to schedule 
his elective courses only in the units listed. He is free to schedule electives in 
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whatever units he chooses up to and beyond the total number of elective hours 
in his curriculum. He may also exceed the hour requirement in any semester 
provided only that his record entitles him to carry the desired number of 
hours. A student will normally be expected to take electives in accordance 
with his academic classification. 


It is reeommended that most of the elective courses be in fields other than 
the major, and that the student take at least one course outside his major 
field during each semester of his junior and senior years. For example, where 
possible a student in one of the curricula in business administration should 
choose electives outside the Division of Business Administration; the major 
in science should elect courses in the humanities and social sciences; and stu- 
dents in economics or history should elect courses in the natural sciences, in 
the humanities, and in business administration. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


A number of departments offer courses relating to Latin America, so 
that it is possible for many students (including some who are registered in 
the other schools of the College) to combine some concentration in Latin 
American studies with their regular departmental major. The program of 
offerings on Latin America is designed to meet the needs of four classes of 
students: (1) those who expect to enter into business in Latin America or 
into trade with Latin America; (2) those who contemplate a career in the for- 
eign service of the United States Government or in any of the several govern- 
ment agencies in Washington which employ specialists on Latin America, 
with assignments both in the United States and in the foreign field; (3) those 
who expect to enter into teaching or research with emphasis upon Latin Amer- 
ica; and (4) those who wish to broaden their education and acquire a better 
understanding of the people and the problems of Latin America. Any student 
who elects to coordinate some study of Latin America with a regular major 
in one of the College departments should consult the head of his major de- 
partment for guidance in working out his program of study. 


Those courses which bear directly on Latin America include the follow- 


ing: 
Georraphy..20 Ug eee ee (3-9) 3 Modern Language 305 ......00..000..2000.2.... (3-0) 3 
Principles of Geography Modern Spanish-American Drama 
Geography 803 (a eae See en (3-0) 3 Modern Language 306 ...............-2..... (3-0) 3 
Geography of South America Modern Spanish-American Drama 
History 313 32 Se es ee ee (3-0) 3 Modern Language 325. .........-----ccceceee-s- (i272 
The Latin-American Public Speaking in Spanish 
Nations to 1820 Modern Language 326 _......................-.- (1-2) 2 
History. 93147 ets eee (3-0) Public Speaking in Spanish 
The Latin-American Republics, Modern Language 335-2. >] 2 (EOE Fs 
1820 to the Present Spanish-American Novel 
History 2 4222 ee ee eee eee (3-0) Modern Language 336 ..........002.......0..--. (3-9) 3 


International Rivalry in the 


Spanish-American Novel 


Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 
to the Present 


LIBERAL ARTS 


The curricula in liberal arts leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts of- 
fer carefully planned programs of study in selected areas of the humanities 
and social sciences. They are intended for students whose interests, abilities, 
and aims are better served by a broad general education than by more special- 
ized technological and scientific studies. 


After completing one of these curricula, many students enter directly 
upon their life work. Others make their liberal arts course the foundation 
for additional education in a professional or graduate school. Special provis- 
ion is made for those who wish to begin the study of law before they have 
completed the program for the Bachelor’s degree. 
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In all of the programs the first two years are given over to introductory 
work in fundamental subjects. The purpose is to enable the student to attain 
experience and breadth of view so that he may take a more intelligent part in 
his own further education. During the last two years the student pursues a 
major and a minor field of study and appropriate electives, with guidance from 
the head of his major department and from the Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences. 


MAJOR AND MINOR STUDIES 


By April 15 of his sophomore year, the student selects a major and a 
minor field of study, according to the following directions: 


1. One of the following subjects must be chosen as the field of major 
study: economics, English, history, journalism, mathematics, or modern lan- 
guages. 


2. For his minor study the student may select one of the above subjects 
other than that of his major study or one of the following: biology, business 
administration, chemistry, education, entomology, geography, geology and geo- 
physics, government, health and physical education, meteorology, physics, psy- 
chology, or sociology. 


3. The remainder of the elective work may be taken in any of the areas 
of study indicated above, or in other departments of the College, subject to the 
approval of the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 


4. To satisfy the requirements for graduation, a student must complete 
not less than thirty semester hours in his major study, of which at least 
twelve hours are in advanced courses (above the sophomore level), and not 
less than eighteen semester hours in his minor study, of which at least six 
hours are in advanced courses. Upon recommendation of the head of the stu- 
dent’s major department, the Dean may authorize the substitution of courses 
in closely related departments for a limited number of hours in the major or 
minor study. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


The student will satisfy the foreign language requirement by completing 
four semesters of study in one language. 


THE SOPHOMORE SCIENCE REQUIREMENT 


A student whose curriculum includes a sophomore science requirement 
may satisfy this requirement in one of three ways: 


1. Normally, he will schedule any two (one each semester) of the follow- 
ing survey courses: Chemistry 106, Geography 203, Geology 205, Physics 211. 


2. Alternatively, he may substitute for the two survey courses any two- 
semester course in chemistry, geology, or physics. 


3. By special permission of the Dean, he may be allowed to substitute 
the first semester of the usual two-semester introductory course in chemistry, 
geology, or physics for the survey course in that science. This last provision 
is intended to prevent unnecessary duplication in the program of students 
changing from one curriculum to another or transferring from another insti- 
tution with science credit equivalent to an introductory rather than a survey 
course. 
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Curricula in 
LIBERAL ARTS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(For Majors in Economics, English, History, and Modern Languages) 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology x 101 Se ee ee (2-3) 3 Biology =107)2 20 Ss ee eee (2-3) . 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
English 103 ...... be eee ORME Creare SEN Fe (3-0) 3 English 104). 32.2. 43453 eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
History) O52 ee a ee ea ene (3-0) 3 History “10622 8 ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics 1023 00............c.e eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics :103) 24:2..2 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .................2...... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........-.....2..2...... (0-3) 1 
Modern: Languare? 2) (3-0) oo Modern: ‘Langwuage® 2.22.5 eee (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) R Elective: 2.0: bee oe 2 
— Physical Education 102 .........0.0........-... (0-2) R 
16 — 
18 


NOTES: 1. Transfers who have credit for any 6 hours of college biology may substitute such 
eredit for Biology 101, 107. 


2. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 141. 


3. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, according 
to the capabilities of the student. Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit 
in these curricula. 


For a Major in 
ECONOMICS 


Most students who major in economics enter upon a business career fol- 
lowing their graduation. These students obtain a broad foundation for such 
a career by combining a judicious selection of courses in business administra- 
tion with those prescribed in their major program. Other students find it de- 
sirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with a major in economics before 
entering law school. Still others pursue the four-year course in preparation 
for graduate study leading to careers in teaching, research, or government 
service. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR# 


Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 __.......... (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 

Hconomices 2039 223535 oe ae ee (3-0) 3 Economics 2204 4334) Se eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 

En clish:2 12) 2 eRe Ti aed eae eka oe (3-0) 3 English 23) ore232.00 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Modern Language?! _.......000...02220....022.2.-. (3-0) 3 Modern ,Lancuarve!) 2 ee (3-0) 3 

Sciences ee ey ee ee (3-3) 4 Science22.25 5.4 eee eee (3-3) —4 

Physical Education 201 —...........0000........ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _........0.2000000...... (0-2) R 

18 18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Economics History.) (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Economics 7s Ll ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
CONOINICS ocd) fonts. ee ee (3-0) 3 Money and Banking 
Economic Analysis Economics (elective) —..............02222-..----- (3-0) 3 
Psyecholory. 20 its oe (3-0) Government: 306... 2 ee (3-0) 3 
General Psychology American National Government 
Or WOT @COLV 7 Bei co cre Se ee ace tek ee ee, 5 
Raeveholory: 30 aren eee ee (3-0) 3 —_— 
Psychology for Technical Students a hy 
PEL OCET yee ee a ne eet ak ai 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Bconomiicss 4 Ogee 6s (3-0) 3 Economics (elective) ..........0002...222.2--.-.- (3-0) 3 
Theory of Income and Employment Economics (elective)  ....................--.----- (3-0) 3 
Economics (elective)  ...............----..-....-. (3-0) 3 Pnovlisht 4035 ee oe ee ee ee (1-2) 2 
Economics (elective)  ..................-222-..--- (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
WO OCELY Cle ee ee eA 8 WI CCtiverccc ee ee et ee, ee 8 
17 16 


NOTES: 1. See ‘“‘The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 141. 
2. See ““‘The Sophomore Science Requirement,” page 141. 


3. The student planning his advanced course of study should consult with the Head 
of the Department sometime during the second semester of his sophomore year 
to make out his degree plan. There is available a suggested program of work 
for those who wish to combine a major in economics with Latin American studies. 


4. Business Administration 304 or 418 can substitute for three semester hours of 
economics electives. 


5. Junior and senior electives are to be selected after consultation with the student’s 
major advisor. 


6. Credit for Economics 319 (Economic Development of the United States) or 
Economics 320 (Economic Development of Europe) will satisfy this requirement. 


For a Major in 
ENGLISH 


The curriculum for a major in English is designed for breadth in educa- 
tion. In the Department of English, the English major studies writing skills, 
the language, and literature. Outside of the Department of English, he studies 
physical and biological sciences, social sciences, foreign language, history, and 
philosophy. A large part of the program, especially in the junior and senior 
years, is left to the choice of the student. Through electives the student may 
extend his knowledge in the humanities, sciences, social sciences, or even 
technological skills. The curriculum for the English major, then, is suitable 
not only for the student who expects to continue his studies of the humanities 
in graduate school but also for the student who expects to go into business or 
to become a student of law or medicine or religion. 


The student desiring both a full professional training and a broad general 
education may in five years complete the requirements for two degrees — 
Bachelor of Arts in English and Bachelor of Science in any one of the pro- 
fessional fields. For specific degree plans, which are made out for each in- 
dividual entering this program, the student should consult the Dean of Arts 
and Sciences and the dean of any other school in which he seeks a professional 
degree. (For degrees in English and in Engineering, see page 176; in Eng- 
lish and in other fields in Arts and Sciences, page 139.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 142) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Econemics: 20332020 ee (3-0) 3 Economics 2040.22. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
In elishe 2ST Rc see en eee eee (3-0) 3 English 212). eee eee nigh (3=0) 23 
Survey of English Literature Shakespeare 
Mistory.2. 2 1338s oh eee ee ee oe ee nee (3-0) 3 History =214)).3 Se ae (Lae 
History of England History of England 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science -3.2...2222= (0-3). 1 
Modern Language!) 2552.25 2232.5 (3-0) 3 Modern Language! 2.2.2.2] C320) oS 
Serencety eke ko ES cen ee ee (3-3) 4 Science’ 2. ee ee eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 ..............000....... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 _........0..000....... (0-2) R 
i bee 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
English, (309) i4203 63: Sete, ee ees (3-0) English. (elective). = (3-0) 3 
The English Language English 322°.) 8.0 22 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Or Nineteenth Century Literature 
Bone lish? 310 pe eee eee ee (3-0) 3 Elective: (2203. Se eee 12 
Phonetics and Pronunciation — 
Binelishis3 20 cee re ee eee ee (3-0) 3 18 
Nineteenth Century Literature 
Government )306%220) er ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Blectivert. eee eee 8 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Bone lish 4075 cs eee ee eee (1-2) 2 English. (elective) > _.... (3-0) 3 
Speaking and Oral Interpretation Elective 323.2224. ee eee 14 
Enelish (elective) 2 sees (3-0) 3 — 
le Sty oe ee cen a2 17 
Lz 


NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 141. 


2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement,” page 141. 


For a Major in 
HISTORY 


Through a major in history a student may provide the basis for a broad 
liberal education, and at the same time find a useful vocation or avocation. 
History majors find employment opportunities in public school teaching, mu- 
seum and archives work, state and national park service, diplomatic and con- 
sular service, public relations and public information offices, and in writing, 
research, and bibliographicai work. 


Many students find it desirable to obtain an undergraduate degree with 
a major in history and a minor in some related field such as economics, Eng- 
lish, government, modern languages, or sociology before entering law school, 
seminary training, regular military service, and certain careers in industry 
and government. 


The program in history provides excellent preparation for the further 
study of history beyond the baccalaureate degree. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 142) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Mconomics: 20s. eee ee (3-0) 3 Economics*® 204.02 Se ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
En glishe? 1 Deere ee ee eee ee (3-0) 3 Enelishe2sleort232" 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
History Up ee (3-0) 3 History 7218s eee es (3-0) 3 
Development of Europe Development of Europe 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3), 2 
Modern Language! .............-.-..2-..-0-------- (3-0) 3 Modern Language}! ..._..00000022--00002222..0.-.. (3-0) 3 
S clen Cetin see ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Sciences ere ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 ..............-........- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
ily 17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


GOVeErmnin Crit res 0G pee ocr o ee sstocceece (3-0) 3 Government +3077 2.20 2 (4=0)inees 
American National Government State and Local Government 
HIStory CeleCtiy eG) rence no ceseoceee aneee 6 History? (elective)... ee 6 
TEI CELY Cureton be coreecorsnenene 8 Elective?. te Oe ee es 9 
17 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
igre 2 Gy Se ee (1-2) 2 History. (elective)) 3.2.2.2. 2s 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Electives. ee ee ae 14 
GA StOT Va COLCCLIVG). oc ceace octtcccecceec ee 6 — 
NL CCELY Cure ee ete eee AI etek 9 17 
17 


NOTES: 1. See ‘“‘The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 141. 


2. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement,”’ page 141. 


For a Major in 
JOURNALISM 


Programs for students majoring in journalism are designed to prepare 
them for futures in the communications field. By the beginning of the junior 
year, each student determines, with the advice of members of the Department, 
what special phase of journalism he wishes to emphasize in his own program— 
community newspapers, urban newspapers, news-editorial work, advertising, 
business management, industrial writing and editing, radio-TV journalism. 
A major in agricultural journalism is available for students interested pri- 
marily in the field of technical journalism, serving agriculture. 


Upon completing the curriculum, most students enter either the news or 
advertising departments of newspapers or magazines. Other students find 
opportunities in the radio-television field and in public relations. 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees — the 
Bachelor of Science degree in a technical field such as Industrial Technology 
or the Bachelor of Business Administration in Personnel Administration con- 
currently with the Bachelor of Arts degree in Journalism. See page 139. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biologyeel 15g ee ee ee, (3-3) 4 English] 04.25 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Eneclisht:1032 2640 ee ee (3-0) 3 History3106 8. ee ee 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric History of the United States 
History-10555 53 ee eee Gy 83 Mathematics 110 .0....002.22020.222... ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Survey Course in Mathematics 
Mathematics? 1029 23 2h: (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ....................... (0-3) 1 
Algebra Modern Language? .............-...0....-......--- (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Science=.ee no ee ee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Modern Language? ..2.........0cc0s02--220se----- (3-0) 3 Blectiverro <2 Se eee 1 
Physical Education 101 ......2000000. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 0.000000... (0-2) R 
17 18 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics 203/022 eae ie eee (3-0) 3 BHoonomics }204° 22250 (ee eee 3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English 22st Se ee eee (3-0) 3 English 232003 ae ae ed eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Journalism o20t se. eee ee ee eee (2-3) 3 Journalism: 202: 3s eee (2-3) -3 
News Writing Beginning News Reporting 
Journalism (205) 0 ee eee (2-3) 3 Journalism: 315 2. eee (1-3) 2 
Principles of Typography Photography 
Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language?  .......0........00.ceceeeeeeeee (3-0) 3 Modern Language! 2... eS (3-0) 3 
Electives cee Oe eee 1 Sociology) 205 62.25:2.2072 3 (3-0) 3 
Physical Education 201 ............00.00.2..... (0-2) R Principles of Sociology 
— Physical Education 202 0000000000000... (0-2) R 
17 —_— 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Government.306)4.0 = ee (3-0) 38 Business Administration 205 -............. (3-0) 
American National Government Marketing 
Journalism (3042 ee (2-2) 3 Or 
Feature Story Writing Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 
Journalism. 307: (oo ee ee, eee (2-3) 3 Business Law 
News Editing English’ (elective)? \-2...-:2... 2-2 
PIG CELY Gio ere ee eas ee 8 Journalism’ 306.2.222222.0 3 (2=2)25°3 
— Newspaper Production 
17 and Management 
Journalism::30850) eee eee (2-3) 3 
Newspaper Advertising 
Blective:) 22.2. Al ee ee 4 
16 
SUMMER WORK 
Journalism 300; Summer Practice, ten weeks, required. 
SENIOR YEAR 
Enelish’ “Celective)®) eae. 2 Einghishv 40840. ee cee ee eee ees (1-2) 762 
Government. 3075 22k ee eee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
State and Local Government Journalism: 4100.20 ee ee (1-3) 2 
Journalism: 409723 eee (3-0) 3 Publications Editing and Designing 
History and Principles Journalism):412 023 Sees eee (3-0) 3 
of Journalism Editorial Writing 
Bilective: 322... ee er ee ee 9 Journalism (elective) -.............---2.2-------- 3 
— Elective z....3.0o ke eee eee yf 
17 — 
17 
NOTES: 1. See “‘The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 141. 


2. The student may select any one of the following: 


Geology 205, Physics 211. 


Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 


English 


. It is recommended that the student select any one of the following: 


= The 


825, 328, 340, 350, 3871, 3875. 


. The Journalism Department has assembled information on the various areas of 


emphasis which will prove a valuable guide to a student planning his advanced 
course of study and choosing his electives at the beginning of the junior year. 


Journalism Department, in cooperation with the Texas Daily Newspaper 
Association, offers a 10-week professional internship program for selected students 
who have demonstrated superior ability. These internships are available only 
during the summer following the junior year. 


. For further information on agricultura] journalism, see pages 111 and 131. 
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For a Major in 
MATHEMATICS 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistrys 1 Oleo tos) een ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry t102 2202"), 5 eee ee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
English, 03 66 e ae ee ee (3-0) 3 Mn glishts 04 yes ee ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Sto rye Oe eo a ee eee ree (3-0) 3 Mathematics’ 120.22 ee (5-0) 5 
History of the United States Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Mathematics: 1020022. aoe Sees (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .........000.2...0...... (0-3) 1 
Algebra Physics T2 [Speer ee eee (3-3) 4 
Mathematics: 103th ce ee ee, (3-0) 3 Mechanics and Heat 
Plane Trigonometry Physical Education 102 .....000000000000000.... (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 — 
Physical Education 101 ...............0000..... (0-2) R 17 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
NRT OM Vee Lee re ete eee ee (3-3) 4 ENG MSHS lS TROR BLO eee eee tees (3-0) 3 
Survey of Biology Survey of English Literature 
Me lisneot oie ees ee ae a! (3-0) 3 FRistoryes 1 OGte es ee ee eS (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare History of the United States 
IM athemiatacses 1 Qi ee oc oe occ eeeeesese (3-0) 3 Mathematics: 307) 02232) c2ci 2 cocoon ncene-ee- 3-0) 3 
Caleulus Calculus 
Malitarycor Air science... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........000............. (0-3) 1 
Moderns liancdaves 2 a (3-0) 3 Modern#Lanvuare. (3-0) 3 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish French, German, Russian, or Spanish 
EY SiCs eel Oper eee (3-3) 4 PNY BICS a2 Oe eee oo ee ee ace (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education = 201 ...:.....-2......:...... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ECONOMICSH 20 Gee ere ee ee (3-0) 3 HCOUOMICS ste O46re Pk a a eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Gavernment 1306.22 52.223 ge (3-0) 3 Mathematics (elective) ........0000000........ 6 
American National Government Modern Language ..................-..ssc00--20-0-+ (3-0) 3 
Mathematics 308 .222.....5. 6 ee (3-0) 3 French, German, Russian, or Spanish 
Differential Equations PleCtiy Ga ee ee ee 5 
Modern? Vangcuave 5... ee (3-0) 3 — 
French, German, Russian, or Spanish 17 
Bilectiv esate ee oe a ee ee 5 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Rnplishv403 a. 32 ee ee (1-2) 2 Mathematics (elective)  ..........00000.000.... 3 
Speaking for Professional Men EL OCELVG ee re ee 14 
Mathematics (elective)  ...............0.....--- 3 _ 
LOY ER A fete as ee enn Oe Dee ne nS 12 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. The minor field of study should be chosen only after consultation with the Head 


of the Department of Mathematics, who will help the student arrange a program 
appropriate to his plans following graduation. 


2. Students planning to enter the 


and 415. 


Graduate School should elect Mathematies 409 
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For a Major in 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 142 with Spanish required as the modern language.) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics) 2034223 23 ae ae (3-0) 3 Economics. (2040.0) 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
English] 212 oo ee ee ee, (3-0) 3 English: 231) or )232) 3 ee (3=0).23 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ...................... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (O23) tet 
Modern, ‘Lansuage! (3-0) 3 Modern Language) 2. (3-0) 3 
Spanish Spanish 
STEN (5 opel eae RIE he td es ae ON go a Vp (3-3) 4 Science? 2 eee eee (3-3) 4 
Blective ee ee ne ee s Elective).252- 2 ee eee 3 
Physical Education 201 .......0000022..00...... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) R 
17 17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Ben g@lisht 309 Sec eee ee eee ee (3-0) 3 English 731032742033 ee (3-0) 3 
The English Language Phonetics and Pronunciation 

Government 3060-5 = (3-0) 3 Modern. Langsuace eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Spanish 

Modern) Lanevuares eee (3-0) 3 Modern }lianguave:)....2.-. = eee (3-0) 3 
Spanish French, German, or Russian 

Modern: Language ee (3-0) 3 Elective 23.0... 2S eee 9 
French, German, or Russian — 

VOC ERY oe ee ee SC eae res 5 18 

17 
SENIOR YEAR 

Bnehsht 4030 ee See eae ee (1-2) 2 History<3144)) = oe eee eee (3-9) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men The Latin-American Republics, 

History: 81325 2 2a ee Se eee (3-0) 3 1820 to the Present 
The Latin-American Modern Language =o (3-0) ies 
Nations to 1820 French, German, or Russian 

Modern Langvuave: oe ee (3-0) 3 Modern | Lansuace™. 2 2 ees 2 
French, German, or Russian Spanish 

Modern= Lanvuave () eee 2 Elective 3222220 Re ia eee 9 
Spanish — 

Bilectrye: 6 sere Gus ins Si Ree eee eg 7 17 

17 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 141. Students who take 


beginning Spanish in their freshman year must elect 6 hours of advanced Spanish 
in their senior year. 


. See “The Sophomore Science Requirement,” pag=2 141. 


. For those who do not expect to teach, a substitution in economics or history will 


be allowed upon approval by the Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 


. In case of unavoidable conflict with another required course, a substitution in 


the fields of history or economics will be allowed upon approval by the Head 
of the Department and the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


Recommended electives: Advanced courses in economics, geography, or history. 


. For most students majoring in modern languages, economics, English, and history 


are logical minors. 
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Studies Preparatory to 
LAW 


Students who plan to obtain an undergraduate degree before undertaking 
the study of law will normally register for one of the regular degree pro- 
grams. Particularly appropriate are the programs in business administra- 
tion, economics, English, and history. Students who pian to complete no 
more than three years of undergraduate work before entering law school will 
matriculate in the three-year preparatory program listed below. Any stu- 
dent who completes this program may still earn a Bachelor of Arts degree 
with a major in history and a minor in economics by completing one addi- 
tional year of course work as follows: 12 semester hours of history selected 
from History 302, 315, 318 (or 4238 and 424), 331, 411, and 421; Economics 
321, 324; English 408; and 16 hours of electives, including if possible Business 
Administration 303. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biolocyarl Oloeeeee os et ee ee (2-3) 3 Biologcyel 07g Soe a eae (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Emelishml0s er, ek to eee ee SRE (3-0) 3 Enelishs 104 32-. k n ee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
AT ISLOLV ee) Ookue ee Sn ee eS See (3-0) 3 Historyay | OG me pee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics #102) 22 tea eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics? 103) 6.255 eee 3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern Language?! ....................... (3-0) 3 Modern Language! .....................-...------- (3-0) 3 
French, German, or Spanish French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 101 .......000000000..... ...(0-2) R Electives EN ee 1 
— Physical Education 102 ..............0......... (0-2) R 
16 — 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 
Economics..203 7253028 Se ee (3-0) 3 Economics 31950 os eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Economic Development of 
Enelishs212 ee eee ee (3-0) 3 the United States 
Shakespeare Bnglish sco leonscooe eee eee (3-0) 3 
Military or Air Science .................... (0-3) 1 Survey of English Literature 
Modern Language! 3.0 ae (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
French, German, or Spanish ModernelLancuave 2 (3-0) 3 
Sciences ee 8 ee ee (3-3) 4 French, German, or Spanish 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Scientce2yp ee ee ae aS (3-3) 4 
— Physical Education 202 ........00....0000...... (0-2) R 
18 —_ 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Heonomicss.o bl tots eee ee eee (3-0) 3 Economics. 41200 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Public Finance 
Governmentis06 22 oe eee ee (3-0) 3 Governments 307) -o ecco recente cS oe (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Historyie213 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Governments 308ae >.) ee (3-0) 3 
History of England United States Constitutional 
Liberal PA rises Ole ee eee (3-0) 33 Development 
Introduction to Philosophy History 52145 Fel ee ae ee a ee (3-0) 3 
Psycholosys303 8 ee ee (3-0) 3 History of England 
Psychology for Technical Students MiberalwArts.304 022 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Elective tee pe ee ee i TS 3 Philosophies of Life 
aa Electives: eee ee ee ee eee 3 
18 _ 
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. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 141. 


2. To satisfy the requirement in physical science, the student may choose one of 
the following: Chemistry 101, 102 or Physics 201, 202. 


8. The American Bar Association minimum requirement for admission to an accred- 
ited law school is three years of acceptable college work. Students who plan 
to seek admission to a law school after completing the three-year program listed 
above are strongly advised to check the program with the registrar of the school 
of their choice before beginning the third year. If necessary to meet specific 
requirements, substitutions may be approved by the Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Students planning to attend the Law School of the University of Texas must 
use the 6 semester hours of elective in the junior year for advanced courses 
(300-400 level) in economics, government, history, or sociology. 


4. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year pre-law curriculum 
here and at least one year at an accredited law school, with a minimum of 137 
acceptable semester hours, subject to the usual grade point requirement. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The several curricula in business administration provide training for busi- 
ness careers. The freshman year is the same in all curricula with the ex- 
ception of building products marketing. A student who plans to major in 
building products marketing follows a separate course of study beginning with 
his freshman year. Other students elect a major field at the beginning of the 
sophomore year choosing one of the following: accounting, finance, general 
business, insurance, marketing, personnel administration. 


Each curriculum contains courses essential to a general education and per- 
mits the study of fundamental business theory and procedure with limited 
specialization in one of the major fields. Upon the completion of his chosen 
curriculum, the student receives the degree of Bachelor of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Curricula in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(For Majors in Accounting, Finance, General Business, Insurance, 
Marketing, Personnel Administration) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology 2015 ee es ee eee (3-3) 4 English? 10402. ae eee (3-0) 
Survey of Biology Composition and Rhetoric 
Business Administration 105 .............. (3-0) 3 History: 2106): eee eee eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Business History of the United States 
Eine lish 103 jose ea ee ae (3-0) 3 Mathematics 1103.32.28) Sees (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey Course in Mathematies 
History .105) tr ore ees (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
History of the United States Science?) 20 ia Re ee en ee (3-3) 4 
Mathematics: 102)° 2 3-0) 3 Bilective= 5 <S. a e  ee aee 3 
Algebra Physical Education 102 ........0.00000.00...... (0-2) R 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 —_ 
Physical Education 101 ....0000000.00000000... (0-2) R 17 
17 


NOTES: 


to the student’s capabilities. 


this curriculum. 


2. Students may select any one of the following: 


Geology 205, Physics 211. 


1. Mathematics 101 may be required as qg prerequisite to Mathematics 102 according 


Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit in 


Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


For a Major in 
ACCOUNTING 


151 


The curriculum in accounting offers a professional course of training for 
employment in commercial and industrial accounting, public accounting, or 
governmental accounting. Positions in these fields are generally designated 
as accountant, public accountant, certified public accountant, tax accountant, 


auditor, cost accountant, internal auditor, and controller. 


The basic business 


training obtained in this curriculum also qualifies graduates for employment 
eventually leading to executive positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 150) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0)mes 
Marketing 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 
Heonomicss 2 030, ele eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Bg lishe lO se eee ee ae ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
Governments 3068 <230 0 ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Military or Air Science .|........00............. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ............00.......... (0-2) R 
16 


Business Administration 304 .0.0000....... (3-0) 
Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 

Business Administration 327 .............. (2-3) 
Intermediate Accounting 

Business Administration 329 .............. (3-0) 
Elementary Cost Accounting 

Economics 311 
Money and Banking 

Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 330 .............. (3-0) 
Advanced Accounting 

Business Administration 407 .............. (3-0) 
Auditing 

Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 


Corporation Finance 
English 403 

Speaking for Professional Men 
Hlectiveés 3.5. Se ee eee re 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 
Statistical Method 
Economics®2047 20 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Engvlishs2loye 2s eee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ............-........... (0-3) 1 
Rlectivene rc ee eee ee Eh: © 3 
Physical Education 202 .............0000....... (0-2) R 
17 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law 
Business Administration 328 .............. (223) 3 
Intermediate Accounting 
Business Administration 332 .............. (3-0) 3 
Cost Accounting 
Bone lish 0 lee ee ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Rlectivetee ee oe eae 5 
i bey 
Business Administration 402 _............ (2-0) 2 
Accounting Systems 
Business Administration 403 .............. (3-0) 3 
Income Tax 
Business Administration 406 .............. (3-0) 
Managerial Accounting 
Or 
Business Administration 408 .............. (3-0) 3 
Auditing 
Bléctives. se ed eee 10 
18 
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For a Major in 
BUILDING PRODUCTS MARKETING 


The curriculum in building products marketing was developed in coopera- 
tion with the retail building materials industry, the Lumberman’s Association 


of Texas, and the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 


It is designed 


to train persons who plan to seek employment in the building materials in- 


dustry. 
positions in this industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


The curriculum provides an educational foundation for responsible 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 105 —............. (3-0) 3 Chemistry. 106)... Se ee (3-3) 4 
Introduction to Business General Chemistry 
English LOS eee oes ere eee Re (3-0) 3 Engineering Graphics 105 ................. (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Engineering Drawing 
History 105 vs eke Se ees Pe ee eae, (3-0) 3 Enclish 1040.32 2 eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics: 102.22. 25 (3-0) 3 History:106. 2.235: See (3=0))eene 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 105 ~............ (1-6) 3 Mathematics 103 2. 223 (3-0) 3 
Carpentry and Miil Work Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science .....................-.. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .................2...... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ...........000.......... (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ............0........... (0-2) R 
16 16 
NOTE: Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102 according 
to the student’s capabilities. Mathematics 101 does not carry degree credit in this 
curriculum. 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering 205 _.......... (2-3) 3 Business Administration 206 .|............. (2-0) 2 
Materials in Light Structures Purchasing and Control 
Business Administration 205 —............ (3-0) 3 of Materials 
Marketing Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 227  ............. (3-3) 4 Advertising 
Principles of Accounting Business Administration 216 ............. (022) = 1 
Economics’ 20314202523 es eee (3-6) 3 Building Products 
Principles of Economics Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Engineering Graphics 221 .................... (1-3) 2 Principles of Accounting 
Building Construction Drawing English .210 2.232232 eae ee (2-0) 2 
English: 203) oe er ee ee ee (2-0) 2 Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Introduction to Literature Physics: 21133 eee (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 A Brief Survey of Physics 
Physical Education 201 ............0........... (0-2) R Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
— Physical Education 202 .........025.0. (0-2) R 
18 : — 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 __.......... (3-3) 4 
Business Law Statistical Method 
Business Administration 325 ............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 306 __......... (3-0) 3 
Retailing Business Law 
Business Administration 329 .............. (3-0) 3 Economics :311 2 eee een (3-0) 3 
Elementary Cost Accounting Money and Banking 
Civil Engineering 206 ...0..000..0022........ (0-3) 1 Government, 3069.) 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying American National Government 
Eng lish 30 lass eee eee aoe ae (3-0) 3 Elective 22523 eee es ee eee 4 
Writing for Professional Men —- 
Electives eee eS ee eid eros see 4 17 
17 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 
Insurance Corporation Finance 
Business Administration 435 _........... (3-9) 3 Business Administration 422 ............. (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 461 .............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 428 __........... (3-0) 2 
Retailing Building Products Real Estate Titles 
CAviLerngineering 41a ee (3-0) 3 and Conveyances 
Cost Estimating Enzlishs.403 ae See eee ee ee (i=? eae 
Psycholory 303) 2.254 Fe re ee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Psychology for Technical Students Bl ectiy ex een ee ee ae EB Ne <4 
Bilectivewre er ee ae eee 4 = 
—_— 18 
18 


NOTE: A minimum of 12 weeks of practice in the industry is required. This practice is to 
be approved in advance, and suitable reports are to be submitted on each assignment. 


For a Major in 
FINANCE 


The curriculum in finance provides instruction in the principles and insti- 
tutions of finance with training in the techniques and practices of financial 
management. The courses in accounting, economics, business law, and elec- 
tive fields provide a balanced background for careers in finance. 


An objective of the program is to prepare students for managerial posi- 
tions in such fields of business finance as commercial banking, investment 
banking, securities brokerage, trust management, and property management. 
The program also provides training for employment with governmental agen- 
cies engaged in lending operations and regulation of securities markets. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 150) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Marketing Principles of Accounting 
Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Accounting Business Law 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law Insurance 
Hconomics 203 ieee ee (3-0) 3 Eeonomics: 204702) 2 (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics Principles of Economics 
Ene lishe203 ae ee eee (2-0) 2 English) 210 22 ee ee eee ee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ..................00... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................(0-3) 1 
MTEC EL Y Cee ee he A A ie a 1 leet Ve pe ee ee ee 1 
Physical Education 201 ...0.2..2..2...08. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 3 
Statistical Method Business Cycles and 
Business Administration 327 .............. (2-3) 3 Business Measurements 
Intermediate Accounting Business Administration 310 .............. (2-0) 2 
Economics 3 Lins es ee (3-0) 3 Credits and Collections 
Money and Banking Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 
English? 301 ee eee er et ee (3-0) 3 Corporation Finance 
Writing for Professional Men Governments306 422 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Electiver coe ee re eee Bee Pe 4 American National Government 
rs Blectivew. nt ee eee, 6 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


154 
First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 308 .............. (3-0) 3 
Law of Private Corporations 
Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment 
Business Administration 440 .............. (3-0) 3 
Real Estate Fundamentals 
Binotishy 403 ec ere as PE tae (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Elective: 06 2228 Sen a eae eee 6 
17 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 432 _............. (3-0) 3 
Security Analysis 
Business Administration 434 .............. (3-0) 3 
Problems in Finance 
Economics <412:35 3. eee (3-0) 3 
Public Finance 
Elective 22.2222 eee ee 9 
18 


For A Major in 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Students who do not wish to major in one of the several special fields in 


business administration may follow the curriculum in general business. 


This 


curriculum includes one or more courses in each of the fields of business ad- 
niinistration and thereby provides a broad training for business careers. 
is designed for those planning to establish their own business or preparing for 
employment eventually leading to responsible positions in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 150) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 
Marketing 

Business Administration 227  ............ (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics’ )203 7c eee ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Ens lish 2.03 365 pee aa ee ae ie ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Psy.chology.303% (ose ee ee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Elective 22 ste ee eee 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


3 


Pale eo hae nos eae he 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Beonomics 30123 2 eae ee ee ee (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

English: 30135 ee ke eee ee (3-0) 


Writing for Professional Men 
Elective (222232 ie a 8 See ar 


Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 
Purchasing and Control 
of Materials 

Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 
Advertising 

Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Economics ©2040 322.3 Se (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English=210) (2 a oe paar (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science .............0.00....... (0-3) 

Eléctive. 2122S ee eee 

Physical Education 202 ....................:-- (0-2) 

Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 
Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 

Business Administration 306 ............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 310 .............. (2-0) 
Credits and Collections 

Government 3065.22... 2 Sa eee (3-0) 


American National Government 
Elective 


It 


—_ 
ach (Bry eer ee “Oe 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 
Insurance 
Business Administration 325 .............. (3-0) 3 
Retailing 
Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) $3 
Corporation Finance 
on lish 409 Sec ee ee ee ene (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
1d CPO ha cee Seen oe a ee Ae Oe dee erat A ia eee 6 
17 


Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 420 —............ (3-0) 3 
Principles of Investment 
Business Administration 422 _............. (3-0) 3 
Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 435 00.0.0... (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship 
Hlective 22a kee eae 9 
18 


For A Major in 
INSURANCE 


The insurance industry is seeking an increasing number of college grad- 
uates for positions as agents, agency managers, underwriters, claim adjusters, 
payroll auditors, safety engineers, and executives. The insurance field includes 
life, property, and casualty insurance, and corporate suretyship. The curricu- 
lum in insurance is designed to provide the training for students who plan to 
enter this field, whether on their own account, with insurance companies, or 


with business or industrial concerns. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 150) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 
Marketing 

Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

ECONOMICS 2 05 wi ek eee et (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English}2 03.02 ose a eee ae (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Pay chology0303 sik ee ee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

lective to ne ee, a ee 

Physical Education 201 ...00.0.0.0.00.0........ (0-2) 


-_ 
S| tm com te cf me 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 303 _............ (3-3) 
Statistical Method 

Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 322 .............. (3-0) 
Property Insurance 

Economics,7 alle 2 ees (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

Bilectiye rts ee ere en eS: 


Business Administration 228 .............. (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting 

Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 
Insurance 

Economics 32042 Ss ce ees eae (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 

English :21 0) ee ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Elective ies eee ee ed 4 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 

17 

Business Administration 304 —............. (3-0) 3 
Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 

Business Administration 306 ............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law 

Business Administration 320  ............. (3-0) 3 
Life Insurance 

Bn glish 30 1 eee eee, ee ee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 

lective: 23 eae tet ee ee 6 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 324 _............ (3-90) Business Administration 420 _............ (3-0) 3 
Casualty Insurance Principles of Investment 
and Suretyship Business Administration 422 __.......... (3-9) 3 
Or Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 437 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 427 .............. (3-0) 3 
Applied Life Insurance Insurance Law 
Business Administration 418 _............ (3-0) 3 Government 306° 3.2.2.2] 2] (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance American National Government 
Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 Elective 3 Oe Se eS eee 6 
Salesmanship —_ 
Business Administration 440 __.......... (3-0) 3 18 
Real Estate Fundamentals 
Bnclish e403 eee ee ee ae ree lS) ie 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
EMG CEivie: Zeid ee a ae eee eer Gate 3 
17 


For A Major in 
MARKETING 


The field of marketing is diversified in the scope of its opportunities. 
Typical of the fields in which expansion is taking place is retail merchandis- 
ing. Its major departments include store management, buying, publicity, mer- 
chandise planning, research, and personnel work. Market research will make 
increased demands upon those able to furnish management with the data neces- 
sary to keep abreast of marketing changes, to eliminate wasteful marketing 
methods, and to develop new products. The field of sales administration re- 
quires an ever-increasing number of individuals qualified to recruit, select, 
and train selling personnel. Also in this area lie the important functions of 
establishing sales territories, setting sales quotas, and sales costing. Personal 
selling is a field offering many opportunities for employment. In the field of 
advertising a student may gain added proficiency by electing advertising 
courses taught in the Department of Journalism. 


By careful selection of electives, a student can specialize in one of the 
different fields of marketing or gain general knowledge in anticipation of 
starting his own business. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 150) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Advertising 

Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 4 Business Administration 228 _............ (3-3) 4 
Principles of Accounting Principles of Accounting 

Economics? 203 sete ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Business Administration 303 __......... (353) ae 
Principles of Economics Statistical Method 

Bnelish=203 27 re e ee eee (2-0) 2 Eeonomics:..204- = Se ee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Literature Principles of Economics 

Geography 7204): oe ee (3-0) 3 English 210 ao ee eee eee (2-0) 2 
Economic Geography Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ......................-- (9-3) 1 

Physica] Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .......00.....00000..... (0-2) R 

16 a lie 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 206 .............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 3 
Purchasing and Control Business Cycles and 
of Materials Business Measurements 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law Business Law 
Business Administration 325 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 315 -............. (3-0) 3 
Retailing Insurance 
RICOTOMLICS ons Li) oe eee ee Se as (3-0) 3 Psycholory: 303 4 eee ee. (3-0) 3 
Money and Banking Psychology for Technical Students 
Be ishwesO lees ee eee ae ee ee (3-0) 3 Blectiv ec 5 ee ee eae et 6 
Writing for Professional Men _ 
MULCCEI V Gwe ee ee ee 4 18 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 344 _............ (3-0) 3 
Corporation Finance Marketing Problems 
Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 422 _............ (3-0) 3 
Salesmanship Personnel Problems of Industry 
Business Administration 445 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 436 —............ (3-0) 3 
Marketing Research Sales Management 
rise TSipee 4 03 ee ere (1-2) 2 Government +5069. (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men American National Government 
LOLS Ree gi ee ee 6 Elective it oe i ce ee Ae 5 
17 17 
NOTE: Six hours of electives are to be selected from the following: 
Business Administration 310 ............. (2-0) 2 Business Administration 456 -............. (0=2) 1 
Credits and Collections Applied Salesmanship 
Business Administration 318 .............. (3-0) 3 Journalismsa0bs ee ee ee (2-3) mes 
Wholesale Merchandising Principles of Typography 
Business Administration 446 —............ (2-0) 2 Sociolocynolliae. ee ee (3-0) 3 
Marketing Industrial Products Social Psychology 
Business Administration 447 .............. (3-0) 3 


Advertising Procedures 


For a Major in 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The curriculum in personnel administration provides training for employ- 
ment in the personnel departments of industrial concerns, public institutions, 
and governmental agencies, especially those agencies concerned with em- 


ployer — employee relations. 


In recent years employer — employee relations 


have become a major problem of business and society, with the result that 
there is an increasing demand for qualified college graduates to work in this 


important field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 150) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Business Administration 205 ............. (3-0) 
Marketing 

Business Administration 227 .............. (3-3) 
Principles of Accounting 

Business Administration 316 .............. (2-0) 


Office Management 


Economics 203s oe (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English 4203 (fee ee ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 

Psycholovyic03e ee ee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


non won _ W 


eis 02 bm 


Business Administration 228 
Principles of Accounting 

Business Administration 305 ........ (3-0) 
Business Law 


Business Administration 315 —............ (3-0) 
Insurance 

Economics; 20422 22" a eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English’? 1 0 Gees Se see eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (9-3) 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 


no WwW we De 


o | De 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Business Administration 303 .............. (3-3) 


Statistical Method 


Business Administration 306 .............. (3-0) 


Business Law 


Bnchishs 301 soe tore wens ee eee (3-0) 


Writing for Professional Men 


Government:306) =). eee (3-0) 


American National Government 
LCC ET VG) ee er Lee 


Second Semester Credit 


Business Administration 304 .............. (3-0) 
Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 

Business Administration 418 _............ (3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

Business Administration 422 .............. (3-0) 
Personnel Problems of Industry 

Economics: $18 2022. Se eee (3-0) 
Economics of Labor 

Elective)... 282 es eee 


SENIOR YEAR 


Business Administration 423 .............. (3-0) 
Personnel Policies and Techniques 
Business Administration 435 .............. (3-0) 

Salesmanship 
Eeonomics 743 5inie eee ee ee (3-0) 


Economics of Collective Bargaining 


Binelish:: 409 ener co eee Sie go (1-2) 


Speaking for Professional Men 


Journalism S 2 ee eae ee eee (2-2) 


Industrial Journalism 
Blective: 2. oie ee ere eee es 


Economics 437(0)3..22)... 223) eee (2-0) 
Government and Labor Relations 
Industrial Education 328 .................... (3-0) 
Industrial Accident Prevention 
Psychology. 4012.2. eee (3-0) 

Industrial Psychology 
Bleéctive®: 22.08.0203 5 oh eee 


Curriculum in 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The degree program in psychology provides the necessary background for 
subsequent professional training at the graduate level, especially in the fields 
of industrial and experimental psychology. 


scientific base for on-the-job training in the armed services or in industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biology -10 Te ee re eee (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Ghemistry. 101) 2.4 ee eae (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Bnelish il 03 sree en ee es ee ee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History 105 pie ie ee ee ees (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics: 102. 220.2522 ee eee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science .............2.......... (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ..........0000000...... (0-2) 


Sealine eye ceg ites hot 


Biology: 1082.20.65 ee eee (2-3) 
Invertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry 102). ee ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

English:-10425 50 (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History>106) 2222 es pup rn aet aly eo ss (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics (103°26¢2 2 ee ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ..............0......... (0-3) 

Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Economies, 203 oes 3 ie ae ees (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Binglish’ 202s see ee en oe ace (3-0) 
Shakespeare 

Mathematics3104 2 eee eee. (3-0) 
Analytic Geometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Rhysics:: 20 Ue eae os ee oa erence (3-3) 


College Physics 


Psychology 5.20 72c7 et ee ee ee (3-0) 


General Psychology 


Physical Education 201 ........0......0000.... (0-2) 


lx w mae 0 ww 


— 


Economics; 204 (233 eee ee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

English (Literature elective) ...... 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics? 2022.23 eae Ses (3-3) 
College Physics 

Psychology (Elective) —...........000.......... 

Elective. Se a Re a 


Alternately, it offers a broad 


pe 
Ey is bo eateicgcatveue Sea uel as 


— 
S| wes ce meow ww 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
MCOMOMICSH ol Sats ou eee eee (3-0) 3 Educations 489390. Se ee (3-0) 3 
Economics of Labor Educational Statistics 
Government. 306 t.. 2 eee teeces (3-0) 3 Psychology s406¢;2.5 2-2 Vee (3-0) 3 
American National Government Psychology of Learning 
Psy cholegyes 09s. see (3-0) 3 Sociology =. 206. Stare on ae (3-0) 3 
Differential Psychology Social Institutions and Processes 
SOCIOlO PVA 20 eee ee ee 2 (3-0) 3 Rlective (2 2 ee ae 8 
Principles of Sociology — 
OCT Vere ee ee eT Rae 6 17 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Industrial Engineering 404 ................ (2-3) 3 Englishes Claire seers cere re cece (3-0) 3 
Motion and Time Study Writing for Professional Men 
Sy. CHOLOLY AOS ee aero secceseeees (3-0) 3 Psychology#401) eee (3-0) 3 
Dynamics of Human Behavior Industrial Psychology 
SOCIOIOR Vas Lome ee coter eee ccs tee eee, (3-0) 3 Psychology408 22 2a eee es (2-3) 3 
Social Psychology Experimental Psychology 
BE LRCELV.G Meee eee etn ee hoes 8 Psychology (Elective) -............0000000..... 3 
rE Elective nite eee 5 
7 os 


NOTES: 1. The following substitutions for Physics 201 and 202 may be made with the 
approval of the student’s advisors: 8 additional hours of chemistry; or 6 
additional hours of zoology involving laboratory credit, plus 2 hours of elective; 
or Genetics 301 and 4 hours in physics. 


2. Psychology 303 may be substituted for Psychology 207. 


38. Education 439 and Sociology 311 will count as hours in psychology. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Department of Education and Psychology offers teacher education 
programs for teaching in secondary schools leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science. The degree of Bachelor of Arts will require 
12 hours of modern language. Students desiring to teach in the public schools 
may choose to major either in the Department of Education and Psychology 
or in a subject-matter area such as biology or mathematics. 


Candidates preparing for work in the teacher education fields should se- 
lect their courses under the guidance of the departmental advisor. Students 
beginning their teacher education program after September 1, 1955, will be 
eligible to receive the provisional certificate upon completing the requirements 
for the Bachelor’s degree and being recommended by the Department to the 
Texas Education Agency. The Department of Education and Psychology also 
offers advanced undergraduate and graduate courses in preparation for cer- 
tification at the professional level as master teachers, visiting teachers, coun- 
selors, supervisors, principals, and superintendents. 


Students majoring in the Department of Education and Psychology or 
working toward the provisional or the professional certificate will be assigned 
an advisor who will counsel with the student during his teacher education pro- 
gram. Majors in the Department of Education and Psychology will follow 
the program outline on pages 160-162. Students majoring in subject-mat- 
ter departments and working toward a provisional certificate must meet the 
following minimum requirements: (1) 6 semester hours of pre-professional 
work in education and psychology, (2) 12 semester hours of professional work 
in education and psychology, (3) 6 semester hours in supervised teaching, (4) 
42 to 48 semester hours in teaching areas or fields of specialization, (5) not 
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less than 45 semester hours of general education, and (6) the completion of 
requirements for the Bachelor’s degree. To meet the requirements for the 
professional certificate, the student must have at least three years of teaching 
experience and must have completed an approved program of at least 30 se- 
mester hours of graduate work beyond the Bachelor’s degree requirements. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING WITH 
A MAJOR IN EDUCATION 


I.“ General Education: eee Se ee eee 60 hours 
Biologicals Sciencercs: his cos eee ee oe ee 6 hours 
HiGGNOMICS eee as en ees et eee eee ee 3 hours 
UD aya BEd «eee eke pene tree PNG DUNE UR ad MUGS side eC AP ar a 0: 13 hours 
General Psychology cao. 2 ee ee eee 3 hours 
GOVERNIMNGNU cs) OP or dele A oe ee 6 hours 
FRISt Ory eee ee Fe Je Sap ee ee ee 6 hours 
Mathematies 2: satin 2205 ei Sie tee Cn earn 6 hours 
Physical Widucation-. 7s. fact eee 6 hours 
Physical cscliencese. vei S Aes Br toe ese ae eee 8 hours 
SOCIOLOGY akc Ha cae SS oe ee ee ee 3 hours 


II. Plans of Specialization 


Plan 1. The student must complete at least 24 hours of concentration in 
a subject-matter area identified with a field of teaching in the secondary 
schools and a minimum of 18 semester hours in a second subject-matter area. 
Teaching majors and minors may be selected from the following: biology, 
chemistry, English, history, journalism, mathematics, modern language, phys- 
ics. A teaching minor is available in business administration. The exact 
courses involved will be chosen with the guidance of the student’s advisor and 
the approval of the head of the department concerned. 


Plan 2. The student may complete at least 48 hours of concentration in 
social studies or natural sciences. 


Tite... Pre-Professional Hducation:2... 25:25 be ee eee ee 6 hours 
Introductory shducations 2 ie ee ee 3 hours 
Eddeationaivrsycnolocy eer One ea eer ee 3 hours 

LV> Professional Mducatiomsc 2300-4 28 Site es Eee Sere 12 hours 
Secondary ‘Schogl- Methods —. io ans Se eee 3 hours 
Adolescent-PSyicholo cvs ster eg ene ees 3 hours 
History and Philosophy of Secondary Education......... 3 hours 
secondary SchoolkGurricu linn se ae ee ea eee 3 hours 

V.:> Professional) Laboratory ‘Eixperiences st) oe 2 ee ee 6 hours 


Professional laboratory experiences consist of actual and direct contacts 
with youth in school, home, and community. They include observations 
made in connection with courses in psychology, instructional methods, 
and curriculum and testing. They also include participation in teaching 
activities during which the student accepts the direct responsibility for 
the success of a group of youth in a school situation. This experience 
will be given during the student’s senior year upon the completion of 
the pre-professional and professional requirements in the teacher educa- 
tion program and satisfactory progress in the plan of specialization. Ap- 
plication for enroliment in supervised teaching must be made upon the 
recommendation of the student’s advisor. 
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VI. Professional Electives 


isle Roe Oeikacin.t Renae RN a ree arte tn ce Rae nmkS oe 6 
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hours 


The student will be required to take 6 hours of professional work in the 
field of education or psychology or the equivalent upon the recommen- 


dation and approval of the student’s advisor. 


These experiences will be 


directed toward meeting the need of students preparing for special areas 


of work. 


VII. Electives 


Electives to satisfy the requirements of a teacher education program to 


make a total of 187 semester hours. 


the consent of the advisor. 


Curriculum in 
EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Biolocyael Olas ee ee ee ee (2-2) ao 
General Botany of Seed Plants 
Chemistry. 101 ee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Binge lish 03's oe ey eee eo (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
HIStOryae 0 pipe ee ees (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 0220. eee 3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Military or Air Science ....................-..- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .........00200000000.... (0-2) R 
17 


Second Semester 
Biology 10 ee eee 
Vertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry= 1025.2 serene 6 oe ee 
General Chemistry 
English 104 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History 106 
History of the United States 
Mathematicss103——— oe 
Plane Trigonometry 
Or 
Mathematics 110 
Survey Course in Mathematics 
Military or Air Science ........................ 
Elective 


ee eres 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Education’ 1214233) oe eee (3-0) 
An Introduction to Education 
English 203 2 ce ee ee ee (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 
Or 
inelishe 2] 00 eee ee or eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Psycholory<207) 2 ee ee (3-0) 
General Psychology 
HWlective cnc es ee eee 
Physical Education 201 ......-..0..0000000..... (0-2) 


Eiducation73219e- 24. ee ees (3-0) 
Secondary School Methods 

Government<3060e. te ee. (3-0) 
American National Government 

Physical Education 213 .......2..000.0..022.... (3-0) 


Introduction to Health and 
Physical Education 
Elective 


3 


3 


Economics#203- 0 eee 
Principles of Economics 

English (elective) 

Military or Air Science ........................ 

Psychology 301 
Educational Psychology 

Elective 


ee een i eee ts 


Government 307 
State and Local Government 
Psychology 323 
Psychology of Adolescence 
Sociology 206 
Social Institutions and Processes 
Elective 


These hours will be chosen with 


Credit 
(2-3) 3 
(3-3) 4 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 
(3-0) 3 
(0-3) 1 

1 
(0-2) R 
18 
(3-0) 3 
(3-0) 3 
(0-3) 1 
(3-0) 3 
7 
(0-2) R 
a br 

(3-0) 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 

Badwcabion 42 Vy ee ae ee ae ee ewe a ee (3-0) 3 Education: 425° 22.22 353) Seas (a1 2) eG 

History and Philosophy Supervised Student Teaching 

of Education Education (elective)  .....22.:.2...--200.----cs--- 3 
Education4 44 Pee ene eae eee wey (3-0) 3 Bnelish 403s oa ae eee (1-2) 2 

Secondary School Curriculum Speaking for Professional Men 
Education (elective)  .....22......-2....---seceee0. 3 Elective: 2.222 22S os ae ee ee a 
Health Education 415 -.........2...0:ccc-000---- (3-0) 3 _— 

Secondary School Health Education 14 
Lee tive ei Re ects as i ee ae eee 6 


NOTES: 1. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, depending 
upon the student’s capabilities in mathematics. Mathematics 101 does not carry 
degree credit in this curriculum. 


2. With the consent of the student’s advisor, the following substitutions may be 
made in the program outlined above: 


(1) Biological Sciences. A minimum of 6 hours of biological science is required. 
For Biology 101 and 107, students may substitute Biology 115 (8-3) and 
Biology 330 (2-0) or Biology 3837 (2-0). 


(2) Physical Science. A minimum of 8 hours of physical science is required. 
For Chemistry 101 and 102, students may substitute Physics 201 (8-3) and 
202 (8-3), or select 8 hours from these courses: Chemistry 106 (3-3), Physics 
211 (8-3), Geology 205 (38-3), and Geography 203 (3-3). 


(8) Education 121. A _ student entering upon a certificate or degree program 
with junior or senior classification may substitute a more advanced course 
in education for Education 121. 


(4) Physical Education 213, Health Education 415. A student may substitute 
approved courses in his teaching major or minor for Physical Education 
213 and/or Health Education 415. 


38. The English elective in the sophomore year should be chosen from literature 
courses. Students planning to teach English in the secondary schools may 
substitute for English 203 or 210 a 38-hour English course chosen with the consent 
of the advisor. If a student writes unsatisfactorily, he may be required to take 
an additional course in writing, such as English 301. 


4. In choosing electives, the student should keep in mind the requirements of his 
subject-matter area of teaching specialization. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Health and Physical Education offers a major for the 
student interested in a career as a: (1) physical education teacher in secon- 
dary or elementary schools; (2) athletic coach of an interschool sport; (3) 
athletic trainer; or (4) corrective therapist. The Bachelor’s degree is granted 
students who complete the prescribed program of studies in professional edu- 
cation, physical education, and general education, and establish a teaching 
minor in one of the usual secondary school subject matter fields. The choice 
of a teaching minor may be made only with the approval of the Head of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education. 


Upon completion of the prescribed curriculum and recommendation to the 
Texas Education Agency, the student will be eligible for (1) the All-Grade 
Level Certificate in Health and Physical Education and (2) Secondary School 
Certificate. 


Corrective Therapy 


This program is offered in cooperation with the Veterans Administration 
to prepare specialists in rehabilitation through corrective therapy. This pro- 
gram includes a six-week clinical training period at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Houston. Graduates of this program may be employed by 
the Veterans Administration, private hospitals, or other organizations con- 
cerned with physical rehabilitation. 
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Curriculum in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
SC Cr peak Kp hy em agit SER CSIat) al She ge ae (2-3) 3 Biolawy eG Tire cone ee ore oan (2-3) 
General Botany of Seed Plants Vertebrate Zoology 
Benglisht 91032 ee eee (3-0) 3 Educationg 1210322 ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric An Introduction to Education 
History: 2105.23 eee eee (3-0) 3 Bnglish=104)% ese eee ete (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematcs= 1022 eee (3-0) 3 History LOG Qos 28 et ee ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ...................:.... (0-3) 1 
Sociolory.4205 were ot ee eee (3-0) 3 Scien ce7 sae tt Fs ae 2 Ah eee (3-3) 4 
Principles of Sociology Wlectiye Wei cee he ats ta ete eee eee 1 
Physical Education 101 -.....0................. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ......0..0..000000...... (0-2) R 
16 13 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology oO tee Se a ere (2-3) 3 Biolopvare 2 0 gee ee ee ee a (253) ©3 
Mammalian Anatomy Physiclogy and Hygiene 
BrOlorywe sl Dit ee ee et ee ee (2-0) 2 Hconomicse.203 ese Sn ee eee (3-0) 3 
Personal and Public Health Principles of Economics 
Bing isha Ofte es Be se en ee (2-0) 2 Bim Slishte2 LO nea sere Ae Ore es (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Government).306 0222204. a ee (3-0) 3 Governmentizo0 Toe. ee ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Health Education 216 ................:........... (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 211 ...............000...... IES) | 2) First Aid 
Physical Education Activities Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 213 ............0........... (3-0) 3 Physical Education 317 .......................- (1-3) 2 
Introduction to Health and Coaching of Football 
Physical Education Physical Education 325 ........................ (2-0) 2 
Physical Education 221 ..........2..000...22... (2-0) 2 Outdoor Activities 
Safety Education Physical Education 202 .......0...0000000..... (0-2) R 
Physical Education 201 .........000222000..... (0-2) R os 
a ibys 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Health Education 415 .......2-2.......0----0.... (3-0) 3 Health Education 218 ............................ (1532 
Secondary School Health Education Athletic Injuries 
Physical Education 316 ..........0000000000.... (3-0) 3 Health Education 421 —....00000000 2. (3-0) 3 
Secondary School Physical Education Elementary School Health Education 
Physical Education 427 .....-:...-.2.2s-:-:---- (3-0) 3 Physical Education 315 °........00... (3-0) 3 
Remedial Exercises Elementary School Physical Education 
Psychology. 30los.2) 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 Psychology :30 7) eee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Educational Psychology Child Growth and Development 
Electives sae eee Bel ee ee 6 Electives ce eo CAN Sra Er 6 
18 i 
SENIOR YEAR 
Education (elective)? -..00022.00. 0... (3-0) 3 Physical Education 423 ........................ (3-0) 3 
Englishw4l03 5 23 3 ee eee (1-2) 2 Administration of Health 
Speaking for Professional Men and Physical Education 
Psychologye3232.. 2) oe ea (3-0) 3 Physical Education 425 0.000000... (3-0) 3 
Psychology of Adolescence Tests and Measurements 
Blectives eee et ee eee 10 Physical Education 450 ...................... (2-12) 6 
— Directed Teaching 
18 lective 7.0 2 ee oe re eee a 
ie 
NOTES: 1. Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, depending 


upon the student’s capabilities in mathematics. 
degree credit in this curriculum. 


2. Students may select any one of the following: 


Geology 205, Physics 211. 


3. Electives in Education may be chosen from any one of the following: 


A421, 427, 487. 


4. History 325, 326 may be substituted for History 195, 106. 


Mathematics 101 does not carry 
Chemistry 106, Geography 203, 


Education 
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SCIENCE 


Science programs in the School of Arts and Sciences are administered by 
the following departments: Biology, Chemistry, Oceanography and Meteor- 
ology, and Physics. 


The several curricula in science are planned for those students whose in- 
terests and abilities lie in the direction of seeking scientific truths and rela- 
tions previously unknown or not understood in the world about us and of 
bringing these truths to bear on problems affecting the well-being of man- 
kind. Because many students do not discover the nature of their interests or 
abilities until they have followed a curriculum in agriculture or engineering 
for a year or more, the curricula in science are so arranged that a student 
may change to science with a minimum of loss in semester hour credit. 


The curricula are designed to serve the following purposes: 


1. To prepare students for research in basic science, usually after further 
study at the graduate level. 


2. To prepare teachers of science in secondary schools and other institu- 
tions of learning. 


3. To provide the necessary undergraduate foundation for students plan- 
ning to study medicine or kindred fields. 


4, To afford a broad scientific training for students who desire it before 
entering some field of applied science in industry or government sery- 
ice. 


Curricula in 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(For Majors in Botany, Entomology, Microbiology, and Zoology) 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biolor yd OF ee eee eee (2-3) 3 Biology 108. 23 ee ee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry: 101s oe ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 10220. eek Sane eae (3=3)-34 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Bins lish 103,56 .2 8 oe ee he nae (3-0) 3 English#1043 2 ee ee (3-0) 8 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
Fistoryos 1) 05 eh ce ee es ees (3-0) 3 History.9106.2 0 ae ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematics:> 102) et. cee 3-0) 3 Mathematics=103) <2. eee 3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ....................---- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ............0000000..... (0-2) R Electiverc.28 2262 2 Sree nee 1 
— Physical Education 102 <........0000020022- (0-2) R 
17 _ 
18 
NOTE: Mathematics 101 may be required as a prerequisite to Mathematics 102, according 


to the capabilities of the 
eredit in this curriculum. 


student. 


Mathematics 101 does not 


For a Major in 


BOTANY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See above) 


carry degree 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Bi OLOL Vel OU peer 2 ee en erea (2-3) Bioloryisl 02-2... 22-22. Se eee (2-8) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Shemistrynsl 6.0 ee ee ee (2-6) 4 Biology {3270 ee ee eee (2-3) —3 
Quantitative Analysis Fundamental Plant Morphology 
Enshish 2035 os. se eee ee (2-0) 2 Chemistry23 1792.2 ee eee (2-6) 4 
Introduction to Literature Quantitative Analysis 
Mathematics #10422 38 = ee ee (3-0) 3 Brelishs2 10: 2.2. 2 ee eee (2-0) 2 
Analytic Geometry Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science _...................... (0-3) 1 
PAVSics 920 ba Se ek ee ee Bee Ee | (3-3) 4 Physics #20230 le ee oe ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ..............00........ (0-2) R 
17 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ERIS ya 0G ee eres ee ne ee see (2-4) 3 Ghemistry:. 2282) 2 = oe eee (3=3 ere. 
Introductory Microbiology Organic Chemistry 
Chemisthyics (ict et ee ee (3-3) 4 Genetics= 301A 25 oe ee ee ee Gy = ¢! 
Organic Chemistry Genetics 
Geerranhyac 03 oe ee oe ee (3-3) 4 Modern Language ...................-2-.22.-------- (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography French or German 
Modernolanguate = (3-0) 3 Plant Physiology and 
French or German PatOlOog Veo ld ee ee en ee ee (2-3) test 
Bleetive re ee ee ee 3 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
—_ I L@CELV Geese eee eee a ee Se 3 
17 — 
re 
SENIOR YEAR 
Binlocy 45a c ee ee ee (223) 3 Biologye 4S 2a en ee ee. (1-0) 1 
Plant Anatomy Seminar in Biology 
Biolovy> 48 ers oe ah eee a ee (1-0) Biology (Botany elective) .................... 3 
Seminar in Biology Englishe403 see ae ee (1-2) 2 
Heonomtes= 203 244 te. ee ee (3-0) 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
Principles of Economics Geneticsss40G) 2 ee ee (2-2 eet 
Government 306) -222..s-2.ccc. cece ee (3-0) 3 Statistics 
American National Government Nodern Wantua tes eee ee (3-0) 3 
Modern Languare. S32. ee (3-0) 3 French or German 
French or German Bleetive peer et eee Pee. OEE Se wee 5 
MileCtivemets so ae eo ee es 4 _ 
_— V7 
17 
For a Major in 
ENTOMOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolopyss1 012: a Se ee ee (2-3) 3 Biology:;+206 7 = a eee (2-4) 43 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 
Englishe2 (2a 33 ee eee ee (3-0) 3 Economics: 203-042-222 a Se eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Principles of Economics 
Entomologyec0l Fe ee (2-2) 3 Englishe231 vors23255 32 ee (3-0) 3 
General Entomology Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Modern, Lanvuare> = (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ___..0....2.0.2...22-2----2-0--- (3-0) 3 
Physics®-20 oe eee et ee (3-3) 4 Phy sisi 202 he ee oe es ee ee ees (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ......00......0......... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 17 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemiistry 32200 Oe ae ee (3-3) Chemistry 228.02 en eee (3-3) 
Organie Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Entomoloryas0 lnc es age ead (2-3) 3 English 301 2S a A a eee (3-0) 3 
Systematic Entomology Writing for Professional Men 
Entomolocy 2305.20 ee (2-3) 3 Entomology: 30236...22 1 coe 2 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Insect Morphology Systematic Entomology 
Modern Language! __..........-..ccccceceeeeeee (3-0) 3 Entomolosy. 306) sx 2 ee (2-3) 3 
Blectives cee a ee en ed ee 3 Insect Physiology 
— Modern Language}  ........c...2..00...-scenccenece (3-0) 3 
16 Elective: 266 ree ee Cee ee Pe 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
Brelishy4 03 yee oe bere a es ear no ee (1-2) 2 Entomology -402)) 22) 23 ae (2-3) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men General Economie Entomology 
Entomolocy 40 tiie ee ee ee (2-3) 3 Entomology 42432 eee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Insect Control Insect Ecology 
Entomology 423 eee ee ee es (2-3) 3 Genetics: 30P PS ee ROA ae eee (3-2) 4 
Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods Genetics 
Plant Physiology and Government.:306. 2.02 ee eae (3-0) 3 
Patholor ye (S01 are Se ei eto (2-3) 3 American National Government 
Plant Pathology Blective 222 a Ee ee 4 
LE CE Vie eee ese eS Ee 6 a 
— a br 
17 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 141. 
2. Science electives should usually be selected from the following courses: 
BOLO my 310 2 ere ars ace ce ete ee a ee ee (2-3) 3 Biology ”.43 65 225 a eh ee (3-3) 4 
Taxonomy of Flowering Plants Animal Parasitology 
Biglo sy Qiieet e ee e ne (2-4) 3 Genetics: 3406 2 5 ee ee ee (2-2) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Statistics 
B10 0292218 ee eS (2-4) 3 Plant Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Pathology#313.32 wc ee (2-3) 3 
BiOlOgS yVASS we ee men Mara ean eer oy (3-3) 4 Introduction to Plant Physiology 
General Physiology Wildlife Management 401 ........0.00000..... (2-2) 3 
Bioloery (433 23 Ne ee ees eee (3-3) 4 General Mammalogy 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 
For a Major in 
MICROBIOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biolog ys Ok eel ee ee renee oe he (2=3) 3 Biology 206.2523. ee eee (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 
Chemistry iSTGi Gy a eee (2-6) 4 Chemistry 225 See ee 2 een ae (3-3) 4 
Quantitative Analysis Organic Chemistry 
Bre his hh 221 Ores ee ee A ea (2-0) 2 Economics 220373222). Ser Sah (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Principles of Economics 
Mathemratics::104 (or ee -0) 3 Bnelisha2sileors 232i oe eee (3-0) 3 
Analytic Geometry Survey of English Literature 
Military or Air Science ..........00.0.......... (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
UPN Y SECS) 2.0 Bivse eee ee ed a eee ee (3-3) 4 IPhysics 220 2a eee eee ee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ........0............... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .2......-.00.0.......... (0-2) R 
1e7/ 18 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 167 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology (Microbiology elective)! ........ 4 Biology (Microbiclogy elective)! _...... 4 
Chemistry (228-42. ie Pe es | (3-3) 4 Chemistry 3170 oe ee eee eee (2-6) 4 
Organic Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 
Government: 3o06.= ee ee (3-0) 3 Liberal Arts2. fees eee 3 
American National Government Modern lianvusve ee (3-0) 3 
Modern Language -22.-22222.2..-2eccceescccccenes- (3-0) 3 French, German, or Russian 
French, German, or Russian Blective scsi Fe BNA ee TAS eee aS 3 
BSCE Ve ee ot hee eos ee neds Se Eey, 2 3 — 
— 1 
1 
SENIOR YEAR 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 _...... (3-6) 5 Biology 482.3 See ae ee ce (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Seminar in Biology 
Bigioevaea sles ohn eee ens ee (1-0) eal Biclogy (Microbiology elective)! ........ 4 
Seminar in Biology Bnolished03. eo ete ee ee ee Chee 
Biology (Microbiology elective)! ........ 4 Speaking for Professional Men 
Moderne Lancuave 2-2.) 22 ee (3-0) 3 Genetics e301 oe Oe ee (3-2) 4 
French, German, or Russian Genetics 
MOL GRETV eee ee cor en tee en ar ee 3 Modern lancuare: sn. hee ee ee (3-0) 3 
— French, German, or Russian 
16 Wl eCtiv obs te ee a ee 3 
17 
NOTES: 1. Microbiology electives may be satisfied by Biochemistry and Nutrition 430; 


Biology 327, 353, 433, 438, 457, 608, 630, 647; Dairy Science 320, 326; Genetics 
406: Plant Physiology and Patholegy 314. Selections should be made with the 
aid of the student’s advisor. 


2. Liberal Arts elective may be satisfied by Liberal Arts 301, 304, or 201 and 311. 


3. A program combining the basic requirements for a Bachelor of Science degree 
in microbiology with pre-medical requirements is available from the Chairman 
of the College Premedical Committee in the Department of Biology (See page 1639). 


For a Major in 
ZOOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 164) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Brolowyes LOT ee eee (2-3) 3 Biolovy. 20633 ee ee (2-4) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Introductory Microbiology 

Biology, U2 Tee eee Shes ee Eee (2-4) 3 Biology218 98> Se eee ee (2-4) 3 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates 

Binglisht (21 2h 28 Sete i oy. a ee ee (3-0) 3 Englishs231Vori232. 2 eee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 

Modernvbancuage!- 22 ee (3-0) 3 Modern Language?! ...........2.---.csscs00------- (3-0) 3 

DE y:S1 CSO ape ae re ee (3-3) 4 Physics 2025 sb ae ere (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .........0..0000...... (0-2) R 

17 i he 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Biology (Zoology elective) .................. 3 Biology (Zoology elective) .................. 3 

Clhiemistry 2273 ee ess (3-3) 4 Chemistry. 228 323 eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 

Genetics (301433. Se ree (3-2) 4 Government.306 > 0 2 t5. ne ee (3-0) 3 
Genetics American National Government 

Modern Languace ee ee (3-0)eo Moderns Languave: 23-3) ee 3-0) 3 

Bective ere a ee ee on ce 3 Elective (2.304 2 eee eee 4 

17 17 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Biology) 481 ise ad Sa ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Zoology elective) .................. 4 
Biconomics< 203 oe eee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Eine lish 403i eae ae eee a ee ee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
MSL CC CVG yee ee PO oe ae Ui 
17 


NOTES: 1. 


Biology 482 
Seminar in Biology 
Biology (Zoology elective) 
Elective 


See “The Foreign Language Requirement,” page 141. 


2. The elective hours in Zoology must include 12 hours chosen from the following 


courses: Biology 343, 


344, 422, 


433, 


434, 435, 4386. 


3. Elective hours and the remaining hours required for the major should be selected 


from the following: 


HArCHILeECLUTe cOOU ee ee (0-6) 
Graphie Art 

Architecture+206 =:.2 (0-6) 
Graphic Art 

Business Administration 305 -............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

* CHEMASEDY; cou: O peer ae ee (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis 

Chentistryers 42 o Se ee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 406 ........000000000.0-. (3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

Entoenitolosy.:2 01 ee ee (2-2) 
General Entomology 

Entomolosyc2 087 ces oe eee. cess nese (2-3) 
Veterinary Entomology 

PHNLOMOLOL Vics Ole ee ee ke ee ie (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

Entomolory 2302s ee ee (2-3) 
Systematic Entomology 

PE NntOmolog yan oO pte eee (2-3) 
Insect Morphology 

Ernitomolory:2306 see ees (2-3) 


Insect Physiclogy 


oO wow wow nnwo —-; &F§ WO DY WD 


Genetics 304 
Plant Breeding 
Genetics 306 
Animal Breeding 
Genetics 406 
Statistics 
Geology 205 
Elementary Geology 
Liberal Arts 301 
Introduction to Philosophy 
Psychology 207 
General Psychology 
Wildlife Management 201 
Wildlife Conservation 
and Management 
Wildlife Management 311 
Ichthyology 
Wildlife Management 315 
Herpetology 
Wildlife Management 401 
General Mammalogy 
Wildlife Management 402 
General Ornithology 
Wildlife Management 403 
Animal Ecology 


ween ence ne de cece ccep enc ccesc scan ecsccecccce 


Studies Preparatory to 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND RELATED FIELDS 
Premedical and Predental Program 


wo wo Oo FF WO CO 


wo wo wo wo w 


Students planning to enter a school of medicine or dentistry without first 
taking a college degree should matriculate in the curriculum in science and 


take the following program: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Biologyel0 7. a ee et Pare (2-3) 
Vertebrate Zoology 

Chemistry2101. 2h602 we eee ee ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

BASHA OS eee aoe ros oe ene ee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History 2105 See eee ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics: #10220 4325 ee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Military or Air Science ..................-..--. (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ..............000....... (0-2) 


*Strongly recommended for all zoology majors. 


ow 


malletd rates Meattes as 


Biology 108 
Invertebrate Zoology 
Chemistry 102 
General Chemistry 
English 104 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History 106 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 103 
Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ............,.......-... 
Elective 


ae 
Pail aaa ete foes ee mane cs 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 169 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
BIGLOLV Mel te ast ee Se es (2-4) 3 Biology.2218.2 2 3. ee ee. eee. (2-4) 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates 
CHEMIST Vi922 0 Cee ee ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry °228 6249 ire ee be (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Neste 21 oe ees ee See eee (3-0) 38 Enelishe2s)l*ory32 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Shakespeare Survey of English Literature 
Militarysor- Air’ Science..- = (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Moderns Uancuavenee ee ae (3-0) 3 Modern, Lanzsuace | (3-0) 3 
Physics 4201 ee ee ee (3-3) 4 PAY SIGS eo 02 ers ee ee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ..................-...-- (0-2) R Physical Education 202 —........2............. (0-2) R 
18 18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Bioloryee (elective) n=... 3 Biolorys (elective)... 3 
CHEMISE Vs EO pe ee eee ee ee (2-6) 4 Chemistry. 342403 eae eee (3-3) a4: 
Quantitative Analysis Physical Chemistry 
BEXCOnONTICS 205. eek eo otews eee (3-0) 3 Einglish= 403 see. ee ee ee (1-2) 2 
Principles of Economics Speaking for Professional Men 
Government  c06s5 4% 6) i (3-0) 3 Government ss0let eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government State and Local Government 
Modern’ Lancuave | ee ee (3-0) 3 Modern=Language 35 (3-0) 3 
Psychologya 2074... eo ee ee (3-0) 3 FeleCtive ses oe ee rt et Sa 4 
General Psychology — 
19 


NOTES: 


Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

English 203 
Introduction to Literature 

English 210 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

English 371 


i, 


- Most students admitted to medical and dental schools in the United States have 


three or more years of pre-professional training. A large proportion hold college 
degrees. It is therefore recommended that students preparing to enter medical 
or dental schools plan to complete at least the foregoing three-year program. 


. Four years of college work with the receipt of the baccalaureate degree is the 


preferred preparation for medical and dental schools. Majors may be obtained 
in zoology (see page 167) or chemistry (see page 170), and also in physics, 
microbiology, history, English, and other subjects so long as the requirements 
for entrance to the professional school are satisfied. 


. A student may qualify for the Bachelor of Science degree from the Agricultural 


and Mechanical College of Texas by completing the three-year premedical cur- 
riculum here and at least one year at a Class A medical school or dental school, 
with a minimum of 137 acceptable semester hours, subject to the usual grade 
point requirement. 


. Since courses in literature, language, history, and social sciences are not offered 


in medical or dental schools, leaders in medical education urge prospective 
medical and dental students to include much of such work in their preprofessional 
education. Some electives for the junior and senior years in line with this 
recommendation are: 


TaberalgArts:S01y 22 4. eee eee (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Philosophy 

iberal: Arts #304222 a eee (3-0) 3 
Philosophies of Life 

Soclology/3205 Fee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Sociology 


ce ee See eet en (2-0) 


~ 
no 
J 
o 
~ 
wo wo dS ow 


eee oe BO SOE ee eee (3-0) 


Great Books 
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Electives available in the sciences related to medicine are: 


170 
First Semester Credit 

Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 ........ (3-3) 
Introductory Biochemistry 

Bi oloasy 32.065 tes 5 ee ees ected eae (2-4) 3 
Introductory Microbiology 

Bigloeyn343 0 oe ee i er ne (2-3) 3 
Histology 

Biolosyis44 ci ee WE Saal wel co ¥ (2-3) 3 
Embryology 

Biolosy\422 7 eee ee eee en (1-6) 3 
Microtechnique 

Bolo ey 433 cel eRe re se aa cla) (3-3) 4 
General Physiology 

Biolo ey, :4 345265 oe ee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Circulatory and Nerve Physiology 

Biology 24 3 bic oe eo seen eee er eres (3-3) 4 


Advanced Invertebrate Zoology 


Curricula in 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(For Majors in Chemistry, Meteorology, and Physics) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry) 100; See a ee Ek (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Bnclish> 103 oi ere ee ee Ae (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History lds ore eae ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics 102) _0....2....2..cccccceccceeeee ec eneee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mathematics: UOjm ce ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ..........20000000...... (0-2) 


> 


Fees feast neo ste. Mes 


For a Major in 
CHEMISTRY 


For classes graduating in 1962-63 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Biology M156 ee ER eee tee (3-3) 
Survey of Biology 

Chemistry i226 sc a ee (2-0) 
Chemical Calculations 

Chemistry 12270 2 te ain ier ee eae (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Mathematics: 210i oe ee ae ee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

PHYSICS 219 aR ee Re ata Balen lpn Od (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ............00000....... (0-2) 


_ 
Balchin ee: ia ek SR: 


Second Semester Credit 
Biology. 436-2286) Ge NE aie arene (3-3) 
Animal Parasitology 
Biology 457 ves ee ae (2-6) 4 
Bacterial Ecology 
Biology::481 oe a ee ae eee (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology 
Biology 482 22)..02 2 0 ee ee ees (1-0) 1 
Seminar in Biology 
Chemistry2317: 225 2S eee (2-6) 4 
Quantitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering: 406 —.......0...2...002-2.... (3-0) 3 
Sanitation and Public Health 
Genetics’) 301) (2 eee 3-2) 4 
Genetics 
Physies 310 eh Pe a aon (2-2) 3 
Applications of Modern Physics 
Chemistry. 3102502 Gee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
EnglishPle4c 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics, 120542232 eee (5-0) 5 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Phy sites 218232 Us ome ie Ler a eeenee (3-3) 4 
Mechanics and Heat 
Physical Education 102 ..........00.0000000.... (0-2) R 
17 
Ghemistry..228).c:5 08 hee ee ee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry 
English 7210" se (oe a8 ee is ae eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
History (106 S222 ne ee Se ees (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics:::30 7-2 oe ae 3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
PAV Sies, 22 Oise oie Sen eee eee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ..........00000..00..... (0-2) R 
ales 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES Tt 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistry. 3167 22.) ce ee ee (2-6) 4 Chemistry? $317 Gs. ee eee (2-6) 
Quantitative Analysis Quantitative Analysis 
CHemistiyetoae ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Chemistry 3244-2 ee ae eee ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Hconomics? 203-0 ee (3-0) 3 Chemistry380 622 ee eee. (1-0) 521 
Principles of Economics Chemical Bibliography 
Modern Languave? © 22. ...22e2..k et. (3-0) 3 English 203 ace 27 eee a ee (2-0) 2 
French or German Introduction to Literature 
Elective sc) ko ee ee aes eee 3 NModerns Vanguare- see en ee (3-0) 3 
— French or German 
17 lective. ew Ssh Re, 2 eee 3 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
CHemistryn4 47 pee ee ee (2-6) 4 Chemistry463 see ee a eee ee (2-3) 3 
Qualitative Organic Analysis Inorganic Chemistry 
@hemistrya 46 leas Se eee (3-0) 3 Chemiistrys48 Viet ee ee ae (1-0) 1 
Physical Chemistry Seminar 
CEMMISEEVS 40202 0 ee ce te (3-0) 3 Governments306. S80) ee (3-0) 3 
Inorganic Chemistry American National Government 
Bern iss as Od ren a ee (3-0) 3 Modern Language! .................222...00-0000- (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men French or German 
Modern ‘Language! __......2..2---.2.cccceececeee- (3-0) 38 RL ECER Vee nS Merce Se aM eee 6 
French or German — 
WRC CELV Cee eee eee ee es ee 2 16 
18 
For the class graduating in 1961-62 
SENIOR YEAR 
COMISCr Ved Agee 2. tet eee aa ee (2-6) 4 Chemistrys4635--o ee ee ee (2-3) 3 
Qualitative Organic Chemistry Inorganic Chemistry 
CREMUISCEVAAG lye ee ee eS (3-0) 3 Ghemistry 748 Pe ee ee Ee (1-0) 1 
Physical Chemistry Seminar 
(Ghemistryc4G2 te ae eee (3-0) 3 Goevernmentss060- 7 ee. (3-0) 3 
Inorganic Chemistry American National Government 
Enishi 0 Vee rere ees ee (3-0) 3 Modern” Languare” 2: (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men French or German 
ModernMilanguave! oo = 22 ee. (3-0) 3 Ti leCtiV.c he oe ee ad 7 
French or German = 
WIeCLiV ee ae et ae A ee 2 17 
18 
NOTES: 1. See “The Foreign Language Requirement,’’ page 141. 


2. A program combining the basic requirements for a Bachelor of Science degree 


in Chemistry with premedical requirements 


is available. Students 


completing 


this four-year program will receive a degree certified by the Americal Chemical 


Society and at the same time satisfy all the premedical requirements. 
graphed copies of this program are 


of Biology. 


Mimeo- 


available at the Department of Chemistry 
and from the Chairman of the College Premedical Committee in the Department 


For a Major in 
METEOROLOGY 


Meteorology is the science of planetary atmospheres and their phenomena. 
Within the broad field of geophysics, it is concerned with physical and chem- 
ical processes and states within the earth’s atmosphere and at the earth’s sur- 


face. 


The objective of terrestrial meteorology is to determine the natural and 


physiochemical controls of the atmosphere and to apply this knowledge in var- 
ious ways benefiting life and human endeavor. 


Weather and climate through the ages have shaped the physical and bio- 
logical features of the earth and have guided the course of human activities. 
However, it is only through quite recent, and continuing, developments in 


Wy BP AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


technology, communications, and transportation that sufficient information 
has been obtained about the atmosphere to enable meteorology to emerge as 
a separate college study. While satisfying public interest in the weather has 
been the major object in meteorology, the last few years have witnessed rap- 
idly expanding applications in agriculture, engineering, industry, business, 
commerce, space exploration and travel, and national defense. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 

1 Op ck eg BC) Cpe DS aie cea aerate y adbeast (2-0) 2 Biology <330. ee ae eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature Life Science 

History (L060) sh eee Pee ae ee (3-0) 3 Eeconomics):203° 22. ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Principles of Economics 

Mathematics) 210%25 0 een eee (3-0) 3 English::21 0.2 ee re ee (2-0) 2 
Caleulus Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Military or Air Science ........................ (QB eal Mathematics 307, 223.3 ee (3-0) 3 

Modern. Languarete. oe ee, (3-0) 3 Calculus 

PHYSICS: 21:9 ee ee ee i ea a BERD aez! Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Language °. 2 (3-0) 3 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physics (220) 3. e8S Se eee (3-3) 4 

Electives. Gaia ae eee nels 1 Modern Physics 

— Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
17 — 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Bioloszy’- 3972 eee eee ee Be ee (220) ene Government 306) 2. Se ee (3-0) 3 
Organic Evolution American National Government 

Mathematics 9308 tae ee (3-0) 3 Meteorology +318) .2205 2. Ges) 222 
Differential Equations Meteorological Instruments, 

Meteorology oii re eee (2-3) 3 Observations, and Communications 
Meteorological Instruments, Meteorolory 326 2.23) 2 (2-0) 2 
Observations, and Communications Regional Climatology 

Meteoroloayes3 25. ms ee (3=0)es Meteorology 9336 (22.4 | eee (3-8) 4 
Physical Climatology Atmospheric Motions 

Meteorolory:: 335 233 Se eee (3-0) $3 Technical Elective. 2.20.22 3 
Atmospheric Staties and Elective: 2 22 eee 3 
Thermodynamics _ 

Blective: cose Ree or eee eee 3 17 

17 
SENIOR YEAR 

English «30162 s ee ie Teer (3-0) 3 English’403) 3223 ae ee (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 

Mathematics /4145 25) ie ieee ee (3-0) 3 Meteorology 458 2.22.0...) (1-12) 5 
Mathematical Statistics Weather Analysis 

Meteorology 445° (38ers ee (3-0) 3 Oceanography 401) 22 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Atmospheric Physical Processes Introduction to Oceanography 

Meteorology, 457) 22422 ee ee (1-12)> 5 Technical; Elective. 2. 4 
Fundamentals of Weather Analysis Elective: (eas ee eee eee 3 

Hilective 2 eee ee 3 — 

_— Lz. 
a7 
Technical Electives for 
METEOROLOGY 

Geography.:203) 22 ee ee ee (3-3) 4 Nuclear Engineering 401 .................... (3-0) 3 
Physical Geography Nuclear Engineering 

Geéophysi¢s = 44 6:42 ek ee re eee ees (3-0) 3 Physics: 3 E755 er rae a eee (4-0) 4 
Physies of the Earth Celestial Mechanics 

Industrial Engineering 458 ........00...... (3-2) 4 Physics: 4050.2 ee eee (3-0) 3 
Programming of Digital Computers Physical Mechanics 

Mathematies:4 053090 see Eee ee (3-0) 3 Phy siesi41 830.3 ie eee (3-0) 3 
Vector Analysis Theoretical Physics 

Mathematics 407723 (3-3) 4 


Numerical Analysis 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


Oceanography is the study of the oceans and their boundaries. It is based 
upon the unity of the sciences of the sea. Effective study of the subject re- 
quires thorough previous training in one of the pertinent basic sciences such 
as biology, chemistry, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and physics, or in 
engineering. Therefore, much of the work in oceanography is conducted at 
the graduate level, and the undergraduate program of students who wish to 
study oceanography must be planned to satisfy certain prerequisite require- 
ments. It is suggested that such students consult regularly during their un- 
dergraduate years with the oceanography staff. 


Five options, the biological, chemical, geological, physical, and meteoro- 
logical with their corresponding engineering phases, are offered. The options 
require different undergraduate programs. These programs are taken in other 
departments except in the case of meteorological oceanography, where a com- 
plete undergraduate program in meteorology is offered in the Oceanography 
and Meteorology Department. 


In the graduate program there are curricula leading to the Master of Sci- 
ence and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in each of the five options in oceano- 
graphy. Specific prerequisite requirements are set up for each curriculum. In 
general, these consist of the courses normally required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in one of the basic fields listed above and some course 
work in each of the other fields. 


Oceanography may be utilized in solving certain problems arising in fish- 
eries work, offshore oil and gas operations, navigation, prevention of beach 
erosion, weather forecasting, recreation, extraction of raw materials from the 
sea, marine construction, coastal sanitation, military operations, fresh water 
supply, and many other activities. It requires broad interests, numerous 
skills, a real liking for the sea, and an adaptability to shipboard life. 


For a Major in 
PHYSICS 


Physics is the science of energy and the interaction of energy and matter. 
Some physicists are primarily concerned with the discovery and investigation 
of effects and relations in the physical universe previously unknown or not 
understood. Others, known as applied physicists, are interested in bringing 
to the solution of industrial and technical problems, physical effects not prev- 
iously so applied. When new and better ways are required to obtain and trans- 
mit energy or to alter the configuration or constitution of matter, physicists 
are of service. 


Many branches of industry are seeking applied physicists with all levels 
of professional training from the Bachelor’s to the Doctor’s degree. Indus- 
trial and government-operated research laboratories and colleges and univer- 
sities are seeking investigators of new physical truths and relations, with pro- 
fessional training beyond the Bachelor’s degree. College graduates in physics 
are far short of the number needed. 


The undergraduate curriculum in physics offers a thorough coverage of 
the phenomena of classical, atomic, and nuclear physics, while developing the 
student’s mathematical tools to the point where he can deal resourcefully and 
constructively with these phenomena. It also provides a grounding in related 
sciences, linguistic techniques, and general education. Elective time permits 
further broadening of the student’s education or a degree of concentration in 
some phases of engineering. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 170) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biology: lb ee eee ae eee (3-3) 4 English; 210.2: 43227 obs 2 Ue ae 2-0) 
Survey of Biology Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Enelish® 203 sets eae ek tee eel eee (2-0) 2 History 1063 32 4 Se eee -0) 3 
Introduction to Literature History of the United States 
Mathematics” 2105422232225 ae (3-0) 3 Mathematics 307-2). (3-0) 3 
Calculus Caleulus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0=3)5 1 
Modern Language? ............02..222------e000-+- (3-0) 3 Modern Language? ......-22.00 ieee eee (3-0) 3 
Physics 2194 oa ee ae Be (3-3) 4 Physics 22002242) a er eee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physies 
Physical Education 201 ....:....000.0...00...2. (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .2..22.00223 (0-2) R 
17 16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Mathematics, “S08yer tote eee eee (3-0) 3 Economies 72035 22.32. eee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Principles of Economics 
Modern’ hanguaces) os eee ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 405 42.2) So eee (3-0) 3 
Bhysies 73 01 ee er eee (3-3) 4 Vector Analysis 
Heat Modern ‘Language!; 2. eee (3-0) 3 
Physics? 40%) ie ee ee ar (3-3) 4 Physics $302 :22..4. 35200 2 oe eee (2235). ao 
Optics Mechanical Properties of Matter 
lective? .oi3 aa hee oi Be 4 Physics | 413 (303A ee ee (2-3) 3 
— Electricity and Magnetism 
18 Bléectives.222 ee ee eee 3 
18 
SENIOR YEAR 
English 230102 fee ee Sees (3-0) 3 English 403% S25 ee ee (1-2) 2 
Writing for Professional Men Speaking for Professional Men 
Physics 73 ey irae a et (3-0) 3 Government: 306 2. Sle eee (3-0) 3 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics American National Government 
Physics: 405th ee ee ae 3-0) 3 Physics*'312.3%2 3 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Physical Mechanics Atomie and Nuclear Physics 
PRySic¢s 241 40 er eas Pee ered (i=3) oo Physics<416: <2 eee 3-0) 3 
Electricity and Magnetism Electromagnetic Fields 
Blective? (22a ee ar eh tee 6 Rlettive? +22 2 eee 6 
17 17 
NOTES: 1. See ‘“‘The Foreign Language Requirement,’ page 141. German or Russian is 
recommended normally. 
2. Electives should be selected in consultation with, and on approval of, the Head 


of the Department with two objectives in view: (1) to strengthen the broad 
foundation expected of students who specialize in physics; (2) to intensify the 
student’s program in the direction of a specific competence. For objective (1) 
are recommended electives in other sciences, especially chemistry; electives in 
basic engineering courses, such as DC and AC machinery, circuit theory, elec- 
tronics, engineering mechanics, mechanics of materials, thermodynamics, engi- 
neering drawing (Engineering Graphics 105), and machine shop (Mechanical 
Engineering 309); and electives in mathematics, languages, the humanities, and 
social sciences. 


Objective (2) is determined by the student’s interests and plans for the future. 
He may aspire to a career of advancing knowledge of fundamental physics 
through basic research on physics phenomena or through college teaching. In 
this case the student must plan on postgraduate study and should choose his 
electives to increase his intellectual equipment in mathematics and to widen his 
range of acquaintance with subjects in physics and other sciences and fields 
important for an educated man. If the student is interested in research in 
physics bearing on a field of some other science, such as chemistry, geology, 
meteorology, oceanography, or biology, a heavy concentration of electives should 
be made in that science. The student preparing for a career in high school 
teaching should elect the requisite courses in education. A student planning to 
go directly into industry upon graduation should concentrate a large portion of 
his electives in a sequence of courses proceeding to an advanced stage in, for 
instance, aeronautical engineering, communications and electronics in electrical 
engineering, or vibrations and the mechanics of materials, or thermodynamics 
and heat transfer in mechanical engineering. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Probably no profession has contributed more to raise the standards of liv- 
ing for mankind and to provide him with the conveniences to make life more 
enjoyable and the leisure in which to enjoy it, than has engineering. The 
rapid rate of development in scientific and industrial fields has created a de- 
mand for a large number of capable young men in engineering. Today engi- 
neering is the second largest profession and employs more men than any other. 


The engineer is an applied scientist. It is his responsibility to utilize 
known laws in the physical sciences and mathematics in ways which make 
them valuable to mankind. He must understand the physical laws and phe- 
nomena and must see how they can be applied. He must conceive the idea, 
design the product, select the materials, determine the market, plan the pro- 
duction, often design the machines for production, and control costs to the 
point where the product can be sold at a profit. This involves men, materials, 
methods, and money. 


The present high standards of living in many parts of the world are ample 
evidence of the work of the engineer. The comforts and conveniences in our 
homes, the availability of running water, electricity, gas and sewage dis- 
posal systems are things that are just taken for granted. The fine automo- 
biles, the excellent highways, the luxurious airplanes, the long range missiles 
and the orbiting satellites are a few concrete evidences of the work of the en- 
gineer. Sometimes known principles and physical laws lie idle and are un- 
used for many, many years before the engineer utilizes them and builds the 
equipment to make them useful. 


Engineering touches nearly every facet of our lives and requires men with 
depth, breadth, and versatility. Although the fundamental education is the 
same for all engineers, the field is so broad that specialization is necessary. 
Usually four years of college are required to complete requirements for a 
Bachelor’s degree in some branch of engineering, but some schools are now 
requiring five. Engineering is becoming more highly technical and involved, 
and advanced study is highly desirable for those who expect to become spe- 
cialists of high competence. 


Students who expect to enter engineering should make their decision 
early, so that their courses in both junior high and high school include thor- 
ough preparation in mathematics, the physical sciences, English, and the so- 
cial sciences. Four years of English; two or more years of algebra; a half 
year of trigonometry; all the geometry, both plane and solid, that is offered; 
a year each of biology, chemistry, and physics; two years or more in the so- 
cial sciences; and additional elective credits such as drawing and shopwork 
form a good foundation. The student should enjoy solving problems, since 
this is one of the engineer’s primary responsibilities. 


Employment opportunities for graduate engineers have been quite good 
for the past 20 years, and it appears that the demand will continue to exceed 
the supply in the foreseeable future. For those who hold M.S. or Ph.D. de- 
grees, the demand is becoming much stronger and premium salaries are paid 
for these individuals. 


CURRICULA 


Four-Year Curricula 


Each of the following curricula leads to the Bachelor of Science degree 
and requires a normal period of four years for completion. 


(See next page for curricula.) 
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Aeronautical Engineering Geophysics 
*Agricultural Engineering Industrial Education 
Chemical Engineering Industrial Engineering 
Civil Engineering Landscape Architecture 
Electrical Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Geological Engineering Petroleum Engineering 
Geology 


Five-Year Curricula 


The following five-year programs lead to the Bachelor of Architecture 
and Bachelor of Petroleum Engineering degrees respectively: 


Architecture (Design Option) 
Petroleum Engineering 


The five-year curriculum in Architecture (Construction Option) leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Architectural Construction. 


Five-Year Combined Degree Plans 


Students who are interested in two areas of engineering or a business 
foundation to complement their engineering curriculum may pursue programs 
which lead to two Bachelor’s degrees in five years. The following curricula 
are examples; students interested in other possible combinations should con- 
sult with the Dean of Engineering. 


Chemical Engineering—General Business 
Civil Engineering—General Business 
Geology—Petroleum Engineering 

**Industrial Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—General Business 
Petroleum Engineering—Chemical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Geological Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering—Mechanical Engineering 


Students may also pursue a five-year program combining full professional 
training with a broad general education to qualify for two degrees, the Bach- 
elor of Science degree in a professional field and the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in one of the liberal arts curricula such as English (See page 94, “Two De- 
grees’). Other combinations are available such as a five-year combined pro- 
gram in the various industrial education options and journalism, which pre- 
pares the student to become an industrial journalist. 


NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


The College now offers Master of Science and Ph.D. degrees in Nuclear 
Engineering. An explanation of these plans appears under advanced study. 


ADVANCED STUDY 


As the knowledge required for advanced engineering design in industry 
increases, more and more students are finding it desirable to go beyond the 
usual four-year course in college. Much of the design in industry today follows 
the research mode of procedure, the procedure predominantly used in graduate 
study. Consequently, there has been a growth in graduate study to satisfy 


*Administered jointly by Schools of Agriculture and Engineering. 

**A degree of Bachelor of Science in Industrial Engineering may be awarded on the basis 
of the student’s completing the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, or Petroleum Engineering and addi- 
tional required courses. 
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the demands of industry for engineers with greater scientific knowledge and 
research ability. In the future, industry, colleges, and governmental agencies 
will carry on more and more research, and, therefore, there will continue to 
be a great demand for engineers with graduate training through the doctorate. 
It should be pointed out, however, that graduate study is available only to 
those with more than average ability. 


Students who are interested in pursuing one of the above graduate pro- 
grams should take the regular undergraduate program in Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Petroleum Engineering, Chemistry, Mathematics, or 
Physics. The following are recommended as electives for the undergraduate 
program, with the most important listed first. These courses should be taken 
only after consultation with the head of the student’s major department. 


Physics 311 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 

Physics 812 Atomic and Nuclear Physics 

Nuclear Engineering 401 Nuclear Engineering 

Nuclear Engineering 402 Industrial Applications of Radioisotopes 


An AGN-201 Nuclear Training Reactor is available for use in the nuclear 
technology work. In the fall of 1961 the 5 megawatt research reactor in the 
A. and M. Nuclear Science Center will become available for student training 
and research. 


Prospective graduate students should write to the Director of Admissions 
for a Graduate School Catalogue. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Aeronautical engineering is described as the technical activities associated 
with the development of aircraft and missiles. These include research, analy- 
sis, and design in several technical specialities such as aerodynamics, dynam- 
ics of aircraft, structures, properties of materials and propulsion. 


Aeronautical engineering graduates are employed in air-frame manufac- 
turing companies, government research labaratories, and equipment manufac- 
turing companies in Texas and elsewhere. A considerable number enter the 
military services as engineering officers. Aeronautical engineering graduates 
are also well qualified for positions in other fields of engineering, since men 
trained in aerodynamics and the design of high-strength, light-weight struc- 
tures are in demand in many industries. 


The Aeronautical Engineering Department has excellent facilities in the 
new Engineering Building on the campus and at the College-owned Easter- 
wood Airport. Facilities on the campus include a supersonic wind tunnel, an 
instructional low-speed wind tunnel, a structures laboratory, a materials and 
process laboratory, and complete shop facilities. The Aeronautical Labora- 
tories, including the large wind tunnel, are located at Easterwood Airport. 


The four-year undergraduate curriculum in aeronautical engineering lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science includes sound preparation in math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, English, and mechanics. The junior and senior 
years are devoted largely to the professional courses in aerodynamics, aircraft 
structures, aircraft power plants, and aircraft design. The opportunity to elect 
courses in a desired specialty is provided in the senior year. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


See page 110 for a discussion of this curriculum. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


The Division of Architecture offers a program designed to provide young 
men with a broad and balanced background of fundamental training for pro- 
fessional careers in the design and construction of buildings. The students 
are encouraged to develop sensibly and to apply their acquired fundamental 
knowledge and skills to the solutions of social and architectural problems of 
contemporary society. While they must develop the capacity to analyze, plan, 
and organize space to serve the needs and welfare of man, they must supple- 
ment this with full recognition of their professional responsibilities to an in- 
dividual as well as to his community. 


Architectural design is taught in a series of stages defined in the courses 
of instruction. The students are assigned problems to be solved individually 
varying in length and scope. Individual guidance and criticism are given by 
the instructor accompanied with direction in the use of reference material in 
the library. The curriculum for the first two years is designed to give the 
student fundamental training in the techniques of drafting and an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the elementary principles of design and construc- 
tion. The work of the last three years is built around more comprehensive 
problems of architecture. 


Two options are offered: the Design Option and the Construction Option. 
The program is the same during the first year. This makes it possible for the 
student to defer his decision until the beginning of his sophomore year, when 
he can more intelligently select his course of study. Both options are five- 
year courses. The Design Option leads to the degree of Bachelor of Architec- 
ture; the Construction Option, to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Archi- 
tectural Construction. 


While the programs are designed primarily to prepare young men for pro- 
fessional careers in architecture and building construction, the training forms 
a good foundation for those who may wish to enter other fields. Graduates 
find their way into the profession as draftsmen, designers, estimators, super- 
intendents of construction, and develop careers as architects, contractors, and 
city and regional planners. 


The Division of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, is on the approved list of schools accepted by the 
Texas Board of Architectural Examiners, and is accredited by the National 
Architectural Accrediting Board. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


A program of landscape architecture is also offered by the Division of 
Architecture. This program is designed to help students attain proficiency 
in the arrangement of ground and water forms and objects thereon for the 
purpose of securing the greatest returns in human use and enjoyment. 


A successful landscape architect must possess or develop an artistic sense, 
engineering ability, the fundamentals of design and plant science, in addition 
to a knowledge of the basic elements of land, water, vegetation, and the forces 
of nature. 


Graduates are employed in private practice; by city, state, and regional 
planning boards; as managers of city park systems, university campuses, cem- 
eteries, arboretums, and in various phases of activity with the National Park 
Service. Splendid opportunities also exist in teaching, extension, and re- 
search in this field. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Chemical engineering is that branch of engineering concerned with the 
development and application of manufacturing processes in which chemical or 
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certain physical changes of materials are involved. These processes may usu- 
ally be resolved inte a coordinated series of unit physical operations and unit 
chemical processes. The work of the chemical engineer is concerned primarily 
with the design, construction, and operation of equipment and plants in which 
series of these unit operations and processes are applied. Chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics are the underlying sciences of chemical engineering, and eco- 
nomics is its guide in practice. 


Chemical engineering became a separate division of engineering with the 
growth of strictly chemical industries, and it is now recognized as one of the 
important divisions of engineering, dealing with combustion of fuels, heat 
treatment of metals and alloys, the preparation of water for potable and in- 
dustrial use, the refining of petroleum, processing of vegetable oils, the de- 
velopment of electric furnace products, portland cement, lime gypsum, plaster, 
heavy chemicals, soaps, rubber, corn products, textiles, paper, artificial leather 
and silks, food products, and other products. 


The work of the chemical engineer is the changing of raw materials into 
finished products with the greatest efficiency and economy. He substitutes 
a rigid control of processes for guess work and uncertainty and increases the 
productivity of labor by supplying more efficient processes where the standard 
and quality of the finished product are revised and the amount of seconds 
and rejections is reduced. The chemical engineer must also be able to modify 
a process in order to adapt it to commercial conditions and to select his 
material for construction with special reference to its use. His work is distinct 
from that of the chemist on the one hand and the mechanical engineer on the 
other, though he must have a thorough training in both chemistry and engi- 
neering. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is planned to prepare students for 
the design, construction, and operation of industries in which materials un- 
dergo chemical and physical change. The unit operations, such as fluid flow, 
heat flow, evaporation, drying, distillation, gas absorption, filtration, crush- 
ing and grinding, and size separation are basic studies that may be applied 
to any industry. General chemical processes are also included in the labor- 
atory and classroom work. Research in both of these divisions is fostered by 
cooperative projects with the Texas Engineering Experiment Station and in- 
dustrial organizations of the State. 


As chemical engineering treats of the processes whereby materials un- 
dergo a chemical and physical change, it is apparent that a large number of 
diversified industries have use for the chemical engineer, not only in the op- 
eration and control of processes but in the design of special equipment. Many 
chemical engineers enter the reasearch laboratory, investigating processes in 
the laboratory and supervising their operation in the plants, considering care- 
fully the controlling interest of cost as a factor in all industrial operations. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in civil engineering has for its objective the thorough 
grounding of young men in the underlying principles of the basic sciences and 
engineering. Training or practice in the art of applying these principles to 
problems encountered in practice is given in the drafting room, laboratories, 
and in the field so as to enable the graduate to give satisfactory service in an 
engineering organization immediately upon graduation. 


During the first three years the subject matter of the courses is common 
to all phases of civil engineering, such as surveying, highway engineering, 
mechanics, strength of materia!s, hydraulics, and stress analysis. In the fourth 
year the student is given an opportunity to specialize moderately in struc- 
tural engineering, highway engineering, hydraulic engineering, or municipal 
and sanitary engineering. In addition, courses in cost estimating and engi- 
neering economy are required of all the students to give them an understand- 
ing of the importance of these matters in the practice of civil engineering. 
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Students who are interested in construction engineering should consider the 
possibility of obtaining a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering and 
a Bachelor of Business Administration degree. Copies of a degree plan to 
satisfy the requirements for both degrees may be obtained from the Civil En- 
gineering Department. 


The moderate specialization indicated above does not restrict the student 
to securing employment in a special field. The curriculum is so planned as 
to make it possible for him to undertake professional practice embracing the 
following: surveying; water supply; sewerage; the planning, design, and con- 
struction of buildings, bridges, earthen dams, reservoirs, canals, and the con- 
ventional types of foundations required for all of the structures; planning, 
design, construction, and maintenance of roads and highways; traffic engi- 
neering; planning and execution of sanitary measures for rural and urban 
communities; administration of city business as city manager; industrial, aca- 
demic, and governmental research of civil engineering matters; and technical 
service of various kinds leading to executive positions in industry. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in electrical engineering is designed to give the student 
thorough training in the principles on which electrical phenomena are based. 
Instruction is provided in the basic sciences and mathematics that serve as 
the foundation for an engineering career. 


The program for the first two years includes mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and electrical science together with courses in English, history, eco- 
nomics, and other social and humanistic studies. The third year is devoted 
largely to the engineering sciences that are appropriate to all fields of elec- 
trical engineering. The program in the fourth year consists of studies of a 
professional nature illustrating the applications of engineering principles to 
typical problems in the fields of electronics, machinery, and communications. 
Elective courses in the fourth year permit the student to develop his interest 
in some particular field of electrical engineering. 


Electrical engineering offers many opportunities to young men with suit- 
able training. Graduates presently find employment in the aircraft and mis- 
sile industry, public utilities, the petroleum industry, communications, and 
with electrical and electronic manufacturers. Electrical engineering educa- 
tion provides the necessary background for research, design and development, 
operations, management, and sales in the several industries in which electrical 
engineers work. 


Students who expect to enroll in electrical engineering after attending 
another college should note that there is a six-semester sequence of electrical 
engineering courses in the curriculum. If the prerequisites are satisfied, 
transfer students may complete this sequence in two years and one summer 
session and should plan to transfer at the beginning of the summer session. 


Student branches of the Institute of Radio Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers have been organized on the campus, and mem- 
bership in one or both of these organizations serves to keep the student in- 
formed about current developments in the field of electrical engineering. 


GEOLOGY 


Training in geology is designed to prepare the student in the fundamen- 
tals of the earth sciences. These include the study of rocks, minerals, fossils, 
earth structures, the physical features of the earth’s surface, and the economic 
application of this knowledge. 


This curriculum is designed for the student who approaches geology as a 
science, with the inherent obligation of exploring, observing, analyzing, in- 
quiring, classifying, describing, and finally interpreting the record and the 
content of the rocks. It is based upon the related sciences of chemistry, phy- 
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sics, mathematics, and biology. It prepares a man either for general geolog- 
ical investigations or for graduate study in geology in a normal period of four 
years. 


GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The curriculum in geological engineering provides training in the funda- 
mental principles of engineering as well as specialized training in geology in 
a normal period of four years. Although this course is designed primarily 
for the student who expects to be employed as a petroleum geologist, the cur- 
riculum is such that the graduate is also qualified for work with railroads, 
public utilities, construction, ceramics, and other industries in which a knowl- 
edge of both geology and engineering is desirable. 


Students interested in construction engineering and soil mechanics should 
consider obtaining a Bachelor of Science degree in Geological Engineering and 
a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering. Copies of a degree plan 
to satisfy requirements for both degrees may be obtained from the Civil En- 
gineering or the Geology Department. 


In addition to the above degree programs, five-year combination degree 
curricula may be arranged, such as geological engineering—general business, 
geological engineering—petroleum engineering, or geological engineering— 
English for a student desiring a broader educational background. 


GEOPHYSICS 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students to investigate geologic 
features with physical measurements. The objective is to gain skill in geologic 
interpretations of data obtained with such measurements. It is concerned pri- 

aarily with a fundamental understanding of geology, and secondly with math- 

ematics, physics, and electrical engineering. The curriculum prepares a stu- 
dent either for general geological or geophysical investigations, or for grad- 
uate study in either of these subjects in a normal period of four years. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


This department has several options which prepare students for teaching 
positions and for employment in industry. These several options are describ- 
ed below. 


Industrial Arts Teacher Education 


This curriculum prepares young men to teach industrial arts in the jun- 
ior or senior high schools or in technical schools. The students completing 
this four-year program receive the Bachelor of Science degree and are quali- 
fied to receive the appropriate teaching certificate from the Texas Education 
Agency. Industrial arts includes such areas as general shop, electricity, met- 
als, woodworking, drafting, plastics, ceramics, leather, and other craft courses. 
The students may also qualify in this program for a certificate to teach driver 
training in the public schools. 


Vocational Industrial Teacher Education 


This program is designed for teachers, supervisors, and directors of voca- 
tional educational schools and classes of Texas. Since the men completing 
this course are to qualify as teachers under the State Plan for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, the candidate must satisfy the requirements for one of the classes of 
vocational teachers as specified in the State Plan. 


Industrial Technology 


The curriculum in industrial technology is planned to prepare young men 
for positions in industry pertaining to safety, supervision, production, and em- 
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ployee training. Students pursuing this pattern must take the technical elec- 
tives as indicated on page 201. 


Industrial Distribution 


This is a four-year program which prepares for industrial technical sales 
(Industrial Distribution). The demand for graduates with technical sales po- 
tential is increasing annually and employment opportunities are plentiful at 
this time. Those pursuing this pattern should take the technical electives as 
indicated on page 201. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial engineering is the science of production. Just as the other 
branches of engineering use the laws of the physical sciences in the design 
and operation of a product, so does industrial engineering apply these same 
laws to the design, selection, and operation of the plant in which this product 
is produced. A major distinction between industrial engineering and other 
branches is that the industrial engineer must consider not only the behavior 
of inanimate objects as they are governed by physical laws, but also must in- 
clude in his plan the behavior of people as they operate together in organiza- 
tions, whether these organizations be simple or complex. 


Although usually the industrial engineer is concerned with the production 
of a manufactured article, the same principles of scientific analysis, planning, 
and control which are effective in this field have been found to be quite useful 
in any activity where a large number of people work together. Thus, indus- 
trial engineers find employment in wholesale trade, in transportation, even in 
banks and insurance companies. Because of the increasing technical complex- 
ity of today’s manufacturing operations, there is a rapidly increasing demand 
for men with engineering background to enter the field of factory design and 
operation. 


Four-Year Curriculum 


The four-year curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in in- 
dustrial engineering fills the above need by providing training in the basic en- 
gineering subjects of mathematics, physics, drawing, chemistry, and mechan- 
ics which are common to most engineering curricula. Beyond this, it gives 
students training in manufacturing processes, setting time standards, produc- 
tion control, quality control, tool engineering, cost analysis, factory design, 
industrial relations, and operations research. This combination well equips 
the graduate who plans to make his career that of production control and sup- 
ervision. 


Five-Year Curriculum 


Since there is an insistent and growing demand for men versed in the 
fundamentals of other branches of engineering and also in the fundamentals 
of executive control, there are offered five-year curricula designed for stu- 
dents who wish training in industrial and in aeronautical, chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical, or petroleum engineering. Thus, in five years the student 
may complete the requirements for two Bachelor of Science degrees, one in his 
preferred specialty of engineering and the other in the field of industrial en- 
gineering. The completion of the requirements for these two degrees should 
admirably prepare the engineering graduate for rapid advancement. 


Students desiring to work toward the two degrees should consult with the 
Director of Admissions and Registrar or the Head of the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Department for the course requirements. The industrial engineering 
courses may be taken either concurrently with courses in any of the above 
branches, which will enable the students to get both degrees at the same time, 
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or may be taken after the first degree is granted. Ordinarily two semesters 
of additional work are sufficient to complete the requirements for the second 
degree in industrial engineering. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The breadth of the field of mechanical engineering is such that extensive 
specialization in undergraduate work is impossible and undesirable. Industry 
needs mechanical engineers for such a variety of work that it is deemed wise 
to make the curriculum bread and fundamental. 


Training in habits of accurate analysis and logical thinking, the prereq- 
uisites of a good engineer, is emphasized. 


Fundamental theory courses are supplemented by laboratory work in pat- 
tern making, foundry, machining, welding, and experimentation. Laboratory 
courses are designed to instruct in methods rather than to develop extensive 
skills. 


Some specialization is possible in that during the senior year the student 
may elect courses in such fields as air conditioning, automotive engineering, 
internal combustion engines, turbines, marine engineering, and data process- 


ing. 


The work of practicing mechanical engineers varies from general engi- 
neering to highly specialized fields. The work logically falls under design, con- 
struction and erection, operation and maintenance, research, administration, 
and sales. 


Design engineers may find their work to be that of original design of 
machines and associated equipment; design of operating assemblies of ma- 
chines and equipment commercially available for desired manufacturing or 
process jobs; redesign of existing equipment to make possible changes, to im- 
prove economy, safety, and appearance. 


Construction and erection engineers may be responsible for assembling 
and fabricating entire plants and putting them into operation. They must be 
able to use engineering drawings, plans and specifications, and to do supple- 
mentary design work. 


Operation and maintenance engineers are in charge of plant performance 
and upkeep. They must be capable of securing profitable operation and of the 
supervision of plant personnel. 


Research engineers are called on for an endless variety of investigations. 
They must have inquiring minds, initiative, patience, thorough knowledge of 
the fields in which they work, and the ability to analyze and correlate the re- 
sults obtained. For the research man, graduate study is recommended. 


Many engineers who have the leadership ability, personality, tact, and 
initiative become administrators and executives. 


Sales engineers are probably as much in demand as any other group. 
Among the industries that employ a large number of mechanical engi- 


neers are: air conditioning, aircraft, automotive, chemical, power, petroleum, 
refrigeration, and general manufacturing. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


The curricula in petroleum engineering are intended to prepare students 
for the petroleum industry and particularly for those branches which have to 
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do with drilling, production, and transportation of petroleum as well as with 
the natural gas industry. 


Four courses in petroleum engineering are available to the students in 
this department: (1) a regular four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering, 
which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science; (2) a five-year curriculum in 
petroleum engineering, which leads to a degree of Bachelor of Petroleum En- 
gineering; (3) a five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—geological en- 
gineering, which leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in both Petroleum Engi- 
neering and Geological Engineering; (4) a five-year curriculum in petroleum 
engineering—mechanical engineering, which leads to Bachelor of Science de- 
grees in both Petroleum Engineering and Mechanical Engineering. 


The four-year curriculum in petroleum engineering includes sufficient 
training in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering to prepare the grad- 
uate for the application of engineering principles to the petroleum industry. 
Courses in geology give an understanding of the geological structures and con- 
ditions favorable for petroleum deposits. To the basic subjects are added 
courses in petroleum engineering which illlustrate the application of engineer- 
ing principles to the type of problems met in the petroleum industry and which 
also give some understanding of the technique of the industry. Emphasis is 
placed on thorough grounding in the fundamentals rather than on application 
to particular problems. 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering is designed to provide 
a broader educational background. This curriculum contains all the courses 
included in the four-year curriculum and courses in psychology, accounting, 
English, economics, business, geography, and advanced mathematics. 


In addition to these specific degree programs, five-year combination de- 
gree curricula may be arranged, such as petroleum engineering—general busi- 
ness, petroleum engineering—chemical engineering, petroleum engineering— 
industrial engineering, or petroleum engineering—English for one desiring a 
broader educational background. Those desiring the five-year combination de- 
gree curricula in petroleum engineering and another field shouid contact the 
Head of the Petroleum Engineering Department for assistance in planning 
the course of study. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year petroleum engineering — geological engineering course in- 
cludes all of the subjects given in the four-year petroleum engineering course 
and all of the subjects in the four-year geological engineering course. This 
combination five-year course is intended to give a student interested in geol- 
ogy a background in engineering and the application of geology and engineer- 
ing to the petroleum industry. 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The five-year curriculum in petroleum engineering—mechanical engineer- 
ing leads to Bachelor of Science degrees in both Petroleum Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering. The scope of the work in the petroleum industry is 
so broad and so varied that it is desirable for the man who expects to enter 
this field to have a very comprehensive training. This course is designed to 
give such breadth of training by including the essential courses in both the 
petroleum and mechanical curricula. The production, transportation, and re- 
fining of oil involve the generation and utilization of power, the design and 
operation of mechanical equipment, the principles of heat transfer, and the 
handling of men and finances. Thus, a five-year curriculum combining the 
two courses was deemed desirable. 
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Curricula in 
ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
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First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
FAT Chitectures. 1 01 et ee es (0-6) 2 Architectures1027 42.4) se (0-6) 
Design I Design I 
ATGhitechuresg. be eo ee ee (1-3) 2 Architecture; 116022) > (1-3) 2 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
Rnclsh 103) 2 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Basice O68. ee ee ee eee (0-2) 1 
Composition and Rhetoric Survey of Man’s Knowledge 
History Ona ee re er (3-0) 3 Bnelishelosee- 2 eer ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Nathematics¢! 020 6 ee ee (3-0) 3 HIStory.6 106 Ge eee eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mechanical Engineering 105 .............. (1-6) 3 Mathematics. 2116. 32 eee (4-0) 4 
Carpentry and Mill Work Plane Trigonometry and 
Military or Air Science .................------- (0-3) 1 Analytic Geometry 
Physical Education 101 .........000.00......... (0-2) R Mechanical Engineering 101 .............. (0-3) 1 
— Engineering Problems 
i fyi Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 102 .......................- (0-2) R 
iu) 
DESIGN OPTION 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
A TCHILCCLUTE 4 Ole) o.oo (0-12) 4 ‘A TCRILCCLULGE 2 U2ee ee ee ee (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
PATCHILCCLUrG + 2000 2 4 ee es SES (0-6) 2 AT CRILCCLUT Gare, 0 Git ee ee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphie Art 
FAT CHILECCLULG 8 Oodi eee ee (3-0) 3 Architecturep 228.02 eee (3-0) aes 
Structural Principles Elements of Mechanics 
AT CHICLCCLULC W205 een ee eee (2-0) 2 Architecture tenia eee (2-0) 2 
Technology of Materials Technology of Materials 
Binelishw: 0s ee ee (2-0) 2 Civil Engineering 206 ........................-- (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ..................--.--- (0-3) 1 
Bhysitsa20ia.. eee ee (3-3) 4 Physiese 2020 ee ee ee ES (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ......................... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
18 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architectiresio0 le se ee (0-15) 5 Architectures o02. eee eee (0-15) 5 
Design III Design III 
PAT CHIECCLULES SUM. ace (0-6) 2 Architecturens 060 2) ee eee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphic Art 
Architecture: 325 92 eee (1-0) 1 Architecture-s268 ee ee (1-0) 1 
Survey of Contemporary Art Survey of Contemporary Art 
AT CHIteCLUuneGeccie teee (3-0) aes Architectllres soso te ee ee (2-2) 3 
Basie Structures Steel Structures 
FATCHILECLULGL Od) ee ee (3-0) 3 Architecture 1336. - 40 ee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings Equipment for Buildings 
ATCHILCCLULG + oo 0 se eee (3-0) 3 ‘Architecturey;340°2. eee (3-0) 8 
Art and Civilization History of Architecture 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Architecture. 401 a0... === (0-15) 5 FA TCHILECLUre .40.2 ee eee (0-15) 5 
Design IV Design IV 
Architectures 42745 — eet eee ee (2-3) 3 Architecturet:428 (=. eee ee (PRED ak: 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
Arehitecturem439 ee ee ee (3-0) ao Architectures44032 22> ee (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
English 7. gees ee, ee: (3-0) 3 Architectures 4047-40 3 eee (1-6) 3 
Great Books Specifications and 
Elective (Humanities) —.....0..0000020.0002..... 3 Working Drawings 
oF Elective (Humanities) 2.000.000.0000... 3 
1 a 
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SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 
FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Architecture 501° (2-3 (0-15) 5 Architecture 25022 Ce eee (0-15) 
Design V Design V 
Architecture) :52 20 2a eee (2-3) 3 Architecture |528) \.4...2.22 3) Se (2-3) 3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture 506) oe ee ee (2-3) 3 Architecttres 5540-2 2 a aa an (2-0) 2 
City Planning Professional Practice 
Landscape Architecture 411 ................ (2-2) 323 Architecture 5810 ee 22S Sa eee (1-0) 1 
Landscape Design for the Seminar 
Architect and Engineer Enelish4032 eho 2 eee Pia (T=2) 742 
Elective (Humanities)  ............00000......... 3 Speaking for Professional Men 
— Government: 306) 2.2282 eee (3-0) 3 
17 American National Government 
16 
CONSTRUCTION OPTION 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Architecture-.20 1 (0-12) 4 Architecture!:202-5.) 2 eee (0-12) 4 
Design II Design II 
Architectures 205¢ ee a ee (0-6) 2 Architecture:206) 22 3 ieee (0-6) 2 
Graphic Art Graphic Art 
ATCHIteCHULe kh Oo ee eee (2-0) 2 Architecture 228° 4.5:.52.. eee (3-0) 3 
Technology of Materials Elements of Mechanics 
Enelishvi2 10 ages oe erie Pa ee (2-0) 2 Architectures 254-3). (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Technology of Materials 
Mathematics; 223i en es ee 4-0) 4 Civil Engineering 206 ......00.0.0.0cceceeeeee (0-3) 1 
Differential and Integral Calculus Plane Surveying 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Physics? 200 23005 2 eee Cee Ae (3-3) 4 Physicss 2023223 See ee eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics College Physics 
Physical Education 201 ..............2000002... (0-2) R Physical Education 202  _........0020.........-. (0-2) R 
19 17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Architecture 1327.2 ee tee ee eas (3-0) 3 Architecture>328) 2 eee (2-2) 33 
Basie Structures Steel Structures 
Architectiire:d3 donee eee (3-0) 3 Architecture :336 02 is eo pee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical and Electrical Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment for Buildings Equipment for Buildings 
Architecttre<3397-2 7 Se eee (3-0) 3 Architecture: 340 2.2. ee ae (3-0) 3 
Art and Civilization History of Architecture 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 -............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Beonomics.) 203322 ee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 315. -.........0022............ (0-2) 1 
Principles of Heonomics Strength of Materials Laboratory 
no lis ha. 03 pes ke aS eee (1-2) 2 Geology !-422 ea en ee (223) ine 
Speaking for Professional Men Natural Structural Materials 
17 16 
SENIOR YEAR 
Architecture: 42 7) Gsoc 2 a ee (ES) aS Architecture (428 oe is (2eS) iene 
Concrete Structures Roof Structures 
Architecture: 439-20 we ee ee (3-0) 3 Architecture 440 22..00000000.c.ccccecccceeeeee ee (3-0) 3 
History of Architecture History of Architecture 
Architecture 454 oo.cc.cccccciceclcecceccteeces (1-6) 38 Business Administration 433 .............. (3-0) 3 
Specifications and Business Management 
Working Drawings Civil Engineering 478 ........0.0000000000.....- (3-0) 3 
Business Administration 428 .............. (3-0) 8 Construction Plant and Methods 
Real Estate Titles and Conveyances EBriglishng 71s ee a ee eae (3-0) 3 
Civil Engineering 473 .............0.2...2.-0-+- (3-0) 3 Great Books 
Cost Estimating Elective (Humanities)  -.........02.............- 2 
Elective (Humanities)  ......2....02.......2..-- 2 a 
_ 17 
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SUMMER WORK 
Architecture 500; Summer Practice, twelve weeks, required. 


FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
PA TrchitectUreio2 (toe ee (2-3) 3 Architecture.528) 30 eee (2-3) 3 
Structural Systems Structural Systems 
Architecture: Dod.e ee (2-0) 2 Architecturec 5S lee 4 = ee ee apy 3! 
Professional Practice Seminar 
Givile Engineering 408) 2 (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 465. ........................-- (2-2) 3 
Municipal Administration Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
Government?306. 009 9 ee (3-0) 3 Electives 220 ee ae ee 10 
American National Government —_ 
Industrial Engineering 412 ................ (3-0) 3 17 
Labor and Industry 
Elective (Humanities)  ......................-.-- 3 
f/ 
Curriculum in 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Biolor ym lols cea eet te ee oe Fe (2-3) 3 Bioloeyel0l ween a ee (2-3) 3 
General Botany of Seed Plants Taxonomy of Flowering Plants 
Chemistry, LOLs 22 Se ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry#l02e ee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Envlishtt03i¢2-0-- te Oe ee ee (3-0) 3 rig lish ert 04 cee oe noe ee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
EIST GY Yael 0 ieee oe ee ee ee (3-0) 3 Historyiel 0GSe eee ee eee nee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States History of the United States 
Mathematicstrl 02 ee (3-0) 3 Mathematics 103i) 20. te eee (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ....................--.. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 .....................-.. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 .....................-.- (0-2) R 
17 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ATchHitertire 101 er hey ee (0-6) 2 Architecture: 1! 026 ee eee (0-6) 2 
Design I Design I 
A TEniItectuLe sy LL De eee ee (1-3) 2 Arehitecture.cl (690 eee ee (l=3) a2 
Architectural Graphics Architectural Graphics 
Civil Engineering 201 .......................... (3-3) 4 Biology e206 5 ce ee ee eee (2-4) 33 
Plane Surveying Introductory Microbiology 
ENntontolory. OTe ere ee (2-2) 3 english ee 07a cts eee ea ee ee (2-0) .2 
General Entomology Report Writing and Correspondence 
Eloricultnre 220630 20 eee (2-2) 3 Bloricultures 2074 ee ee eee (2=2)9 53 
Ornamental Piants Ornamental Plants 
PIOFICHILUTE Pla se ee ee oh (l=s)) oe Floricultare co 4g re ee ee ee (1-3) 2 
Fundamentals of Floriculture Principles of Floral Designing 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 Landscape Architecture 201 ................ (2-0) 2 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R History of Landscape Design 
_ Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
17 Physical Education 202 .......0000............. (0-2) R 
17 
JUNIOR YEAR 
‘A Pronomys.cO Lge eee ne (3-2) 4 Heonomicsr 20390 226 ee ee ee (3-0) 
Soil Science Principles of Economics 
Landscape Architecture 301 ............... (1-6) 3 Floricultures3207°2. ee (1-3) 


Introductory Landscape Design 
Plant Physiology and 


Pathologys3s01@ 2 ee ee (2-3) 3 

Plant Pathology 
Blective sft ee ee ee 8 
18 


3 

2 
Garden Flowers 

Government,S06 462 A es eee. (3-0) 3 
American National Government 

Landscape Architecture 302 ................ (1-6) 3 
Landscape Design and Construction 

Electives 2 2 Oe ee 7 

18 
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SUMMER WORK 
Landscape Architecture 300; Summer Practice, ten weeks, required. 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
A STONOM Yn 428i pe ee ee eee (2-2) 
Turf Management 
Bnelishes0T ieee ee hee (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Ploriculture Slo sso ee ee (ES) eee? 
Exotic Plants 
Landscape Architecture 305 ................ (1-3) 2 
Planting Design 
Landscape Architecture 407 ................ (1-3) 2 
Landscape Maintenance 
Landscape Architecture 409 .|............... (1-6) 3 
Intermediate Landscape Design 
Blective: 2.262 Re eee 3 
18 


Second Semester Credit 
English: 403) 2.22322 ae eee (1-2) 2 
Speaking for Professional Men 
Floriculture $25 22.2023.2... ee (3-0) 3 
Marketing of Ornamental Plants 
Landscape Architecture 408 ................ (2-0) 2 
Park Management 
Landscape Architecture 410 ................ (1-6) 3 
Advanced Landscape Design 
Electives 2322 ee ee 8 
18 


Curricula in 
ENGINEERING 


(With the exception of architecture, geology, and industrial education, all 
curricula in the School of Engineering are identical in the freshman year.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry (101%) ee ee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 105 ...........00......- (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

En clishiil0gsh eee eee oorahe se ee (3-0) 


Composition and Rhetoric 


History: 10D tes ee oe ee ee ee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathemati¢s:102. (esos ee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mathematicssc103 yn ee ee ee (3-0) 
Plane Trigonometry 

Military or Air Seience ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ........................ (0-2) 


Curriculum in 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See above) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Aeronautical Engineering 201 ............ (3-3) 
Elementary Aerodynamics 
Government 3062 3) eee (3-0) 


American National Government 


Mathematics) 210) 223) 3. =o ee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 ............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Phy sics(:2195. Se eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ...........0....000.2... (0-2) 


_ 
Be lied. ee eso iea arco me 


Chemistry “10222 = ee eee (3-3) 
General Chemistry 

Engineering Graphics 106 .................... (0-6) 
Descriptive Geometry 

English=10452%:2328 2302 ees (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

Mathematics 120.2. eee (5-0) 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

Military or Air Science  _.................-.:... (0-3) 

Physies?:218 105 USS ees eh ener (3-3) 
Mechanics and Heat 

Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) 

Civil Engineering 305. .-.............:..-...... (3-0) 


Mechanics of Materials 
Bnglish= 207. ee ae eee (2-0) 
Report Writing and Correspondence 


History: 2106) 2520 2 ee ee ee eae -0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics!3075 262 2 a eee 3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ....................-.-- (0-3) 

Physies> 22032 ees (3-3) 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 .......0000000000000.... (0-2) 


-_ 
te | es ee sek ee 


laf ed path aien eat megs Chote es 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Aeronautical Engineering 301 ............ (3-0) 3 
Theoretical Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 304 ............ (3-0) 3 
Elementary Aircraft Structures 
Mathematicsa 505s tee ee 3-0) 3 
Differential Equations 
Mechanical Engineering 323 ............-- (4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2-3) 3 
Kinematics and Machine Design 
16 


189 
Second Semester Credit 
Aeronautical Engineering 302 ............ (1-3) 2 
Experimental Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 303 ........... (3-0) 3 
High Speed Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 306 _.......... (2-3) 3 
Strength of Aircraft Materials 
Economics 2034420 20 oe ee es (3-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
Mechanical Engineering 410 __........... (3-0) 3 
Internal Combustion Engines 
Elective (Humanities)  .......................-. 3 
iby 


SENIOR YEAR 


Aeronautical Engineering 401 ............ (2-6) 
Aircraft Design 

Aeronautical Engineering 405 ............ (3-0) 
Aireraft Structures 

Aeronautical Engineering 406 ~.......... (2-3) 
Aireraft Power Plant Operation 

Electrical Engineering 307 -................. (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 

Technical mmlectives 2.0 css eee 


Aeronautical Engineering 402 ............ (2-6) 
Aircraft Design 

Aeronautical Engineering 417 ............ (3-0) 
Aircraft Propulsion Systems 

Aeronautical Engineering 420 ............ (3-0) 


Aircraft Vibration and Flutter 
English 401 
Public Speaking 
Technicale Electives... oe 


Technical Electives ‘for 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Group A 
Aeronautical Engineering 417 ............ (3-0) 
Aireraft Propulsion Systems 
Aeronautical Engineering 418 ............ (4-0) 
Advanced Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical Engineering 421 ............ (3-0) 


Dynamics of Airplanes 


NOTE: At least one of the technical electives 


3 
4 


in the senior 


Group B 
Electrical Engineering 331 .................. (3-3) 
Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 
Mathematics 405 
Vector Analysis 
Mechanical Engineering 340 
Physical Metallurgy 
Nuclear Engineering 401 
Nuclear Engineering 


year must be 


Curriculum in 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
(See page 130) 


Curriculum in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Group A. 

GHEMISETY,2 22 Goatees eee cence (3-3) 
Organic Chemistry 

Bin clisiteed | Oe ree oak pena et (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

IStor ya VOC pe et hee nee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematics: 2102000 ----s oes (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics 219 ee ee eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


nw 
as [See crue eg es. ata te em 


Chemical Engineering 204 .................. (3-0) 
Elementary Chemical Engineering 
Chemistry. 228) eh es oe (3-3) 


Organic Chemistry 


Givil) Engineering) 305 (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil) Envineering (315) 20-2 K...... (0-2) 


Strength of Materials Laboratory 


Mathematics; 307#. 3-2. (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics 220 Meer ne aaa es eribe ts 2 ers (3-3) 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 


oOo wo te 


| coe9 me 


—" 
~] 


selected from 


_ 
fe [Sa sists a consid I bs ipa 00 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemical Engineering: 304 .....0000000...... (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 314 .................. (0-3) 1 
Unit Operations Unit Operations Laboratory 
Chemistrye 316 soe ees ee ee (2-6) 4 Chemical Engineering 423 .................. (3-0) 3 
Quantitative Analysis Unit Operations 
Chentistry: 323-2. ee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry =31 7/2202 2) ee eee (2-6) 4 
Physical Chemistry Quantitative Analysis 
Economics 220350 ee ee eee (3-0) 3 Ghemistry (32402650 Soe ee (3-3) 4 
Principles of Economics Physical Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1=3):—.2 
Thermodynamics Engineering Laboratory 
— Elective (Humanities) —........0.0000...000..... 3 
17 ae 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Chemical Engineering 409 .|................. (3-0) 3 Chemical Engineering 426 .................. (2-6) 4 
Oil and Gas Technology Plant Design 
Chemical Engineering 429 .................. (0-3) 1 Chemical Engineering 428 .................. (3-0) 3 
Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory Industrial Chemical Processes 
Chemical Engineering 433 .................. (O=3)) need: Chemical Engineering 464 .....0........... (3-0) 3 
Unit Operations Laboratory Chemical Engineering Kinetics 
Chemical Engineering 441 .................. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305 .................. (3-3) 4 
Chemical Engineering Unit Processes Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Chemical Engineering 454 ....0.0000000..... (3-0) 3 Government: 306 (2:3 56 ae eee (3-0) 3 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics American National Government 
Chemical Engineering 461 .................. (2-0) 2 — 
Process Control and Instrumentation 17 
Chemical Engineering 481 .................. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Elective (Humanities) .................2........ 
17 
Curriculum in 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Givile!hneineering.20te (3-8) 4 Civil, Engineering305) 2 2 (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Mechanics of Materials 
Economies42032". oe eee (3-0) 3 Civil Engineering 315 2.00.00002.00002......... (0-2) 1 
Principles of Economics Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Mathematics. 2102326 2 eee (3-0) 3 English2203 ves ee ipa (2-0) 2 
Calculus Introduction to Literature 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 History. - LOGS 28 ees ae hs te ee (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics History of the United States 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Mathematics’) 3072 (223.2 a ee 83-0) 3 
Phy sics521 9h. 8 ae ae ee ee eae (3-3) 4 Caleulus 
Sound, Light, Electricity Military or Air Science .........:.............. (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) R Physies:'220 se ee ee ue ee eee (3-3) 4 
— Modern Physics 
18 Physical Education 202 @..0..2.22..-250 (0-2) R 
NY, 


SUMMER WORK 
Civil Engineering 300, Summer Surveying Practice, six weeks, credit 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 306 ...........00......02.2.-- (2-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 

Civil Engineering 311 ...2...-2.-00.2...-...... (3-0) 
Hydraulics 

Givil’ Engineerine: 3367-254 (0-2) 
Hydraulics Laboratory 

Civil Engineering 345 ....0....2..0.....2...0.. (2-3) 
Theory of Structures 

Geolosy::32 0: eee ES ia eee (2-3) 
Geology for Civil Engineers 

Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 


Engineering Mechanics 


2 


3 
1 
3 
3 
3 


Civil Engineering 338 .......................... (2-0) 
Hydraulics of Drainage Structures 
Civil Engineering 344 0. (3-3) 

Plain and Reinforced Concrete 
Civil Engineering 346 ...........0000........... (2-3) 
Design of Members and Connections 
Civil Engineering 465. ........0....0.0.......... (2-2) 
Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
English? 2105 32 eee es ean eee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Mechanical Engineering: 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


C2 ee BON EON = 9 C9s a TDD 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Civileeneineering 4010. es (2-2) 3 
Water and Sewage Treatment 
Civil Engineering 407 ..............-....------- (3-0) 3 
Highway Engineering 
Civil Engineering 443. ...........---..:...--+-- (t=) ae 
Materials of Construction 
Civalskngineernge: 473 55. (3-0) 3 
Cost Estimating 
Civil Engineering 483 .......................--- (2-3) 3 
Analysis and Design of Structures 
Technical eklectives:) 2 eae 3 


Technical Electives for 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


(Offered in Fall Semester only) 


Civil Engineering 406 .................0000..... 3-0) 
Sanitation and Public Health 

Civil Engineering 408 ...........0.....0000..... (3-0) 
Municipal Administration 

Cryil Engineéering! 457) 255 .2..c.2-ccc00...--- (3-0) 
Traffic Engineering 

Civil Engineering 463 ...................-.---- (3-0) 
Hydrology 

Civil Engineering 468 .....................-..-- (2-3) 
Statically Indeterminate Structures 

Geoloryeea 4 lt pret el ee ike (3-3) 


Advanced Engineering Geology 


NOTE: 


oOo wow wo ww 


191 
Second Semester Credit 
Civil Engineering 402 .......................... (2=2) 
Water Supply and Sewerage Practice 
Civil Engineering 448 ............2.........-.-- (2-0) 2 
Engineering Economy 
Civil Engineering 481 ....00000000.0......000..- (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Electrical Engineering 305 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
English 7401s ae seen ee ae ee 0=2)2 01 
Public Speaking 
GovernmentYs 06230 one ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Lechinical, Liective. 2 eee 3 
17 
(Offered in Spring Semester only) 
Civil Engineering 403 .......................--- (2-3) 3 
Sanitary Design 
Givil@Engineering’ 4172 ee (2-3) 3 
Bituminous Materials 
Civil Engineering 456 ........................-- (2-3) 3 
Highway Design 
Civil Engineering 458 ......................---- (3-0) 3 
Hydraulic Engineering 
Civil Engineering 470 ..........000002..22...--. (253) eas 
Aerial Photogrammetry 
Civile Encineeringe 478-4... (3-0) 3 
Construction Plant and Methods 
Civil Engineering 486 _....00000.0.0200......... 2-3) 3 


Design of Prestressed 
Concrete Structures 


By proper choice of technical electives, civil engineering students may specialize to 


some extent in highway, hydraulic, structural, construction, or sanitary engineering. 


Curriculum in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
For classes entering in September 1960 and thereafter 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 

Electrical Engineering 201 .................. (3-4) 
Electricity and Magnetism 


History 106 Fr eee eee (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Mathematicts4210.) 2 eee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics? 219 ee ee Ee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


ye A pose pin Berta as ce? oa Lee 


Electrical Engineering 214 .................. (3-3) 
Electrical Circuit Theory 
Government<306) Ys. as eee. (3-0) 


American National Government 


Mathematics. 30722 3 ee Se (3-0) 
Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 


Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 


Physics! 22022 og Pe ee eee (3-3) 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 -.......00000.......... (0-2) 


-_ 
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192 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SUMMER SESSION 
Civil Engineering 305 ......2.0..00000...0...... (9-0) 3 
Mechanics of Materials 
Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (9-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics : 
6 
NOTE: Transfer students who have completed 68 acceptable credits of college work and 
lack no more than 14 credits of courses required in the sophomore year may attend 
both summer terms. (12 weeks) and arrange a schedule to) complete the degree 
program in four additional semesters. Such students should confer with the depart- 
mental advisor before enrolling in the summer session. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit : Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 323 .................. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 322 .................. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuit Theory Electric and Magnetic Fields 
Electrical Engineering 325 .................. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 324 —........0........ (3-0) 3 
Electronics Electrical Circuit Theory 
Electrical Engineering 327 .................. (1-3) 2 Electrical Engineering 326 ................. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Laboratory Electronic Circuits 
Eine lishii 2S Urata re Peet (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 328 .................. (1-3) 2 
Survey of English Literature Electrical Laboratory 
Mathematics 308s. eee (3-0) 3 English. 2322 ne ee eee (3-0) 3 
Differential Equations Survey of English Literature 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0)-.3 
Thermodynamics Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
17 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 401 .................. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 402 .................. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Machinery Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 403  ................. (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 404 .................. (0-6) 2 
Electrical Laboratory Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 415 .................. (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 420 .................. (3-0) 3 
Transmission Networks Servomechanisms and 
Bn elish 24 Ol a eee ae ee ee (0-2) 1 Control Devices 
Public Speaking Electrical Engineering 432 .................. (2-0) 2 
Mathematics 409 2 ete eee (3-0) 3 Economic Phases of Engineering 
Advanced Calculus Electives 2 ee eee 3 
Technical Elective ............................-----. 3 Technical Elective. 2.2... 3 SS 3 
15 16 


NOTES: 1. 
231 and 232. 


2. Mathematics 405, 411, 414, 415, or 417 may be substituted for Mathematics 409. 


3. Any junior or senior course from Group I, Humanistic-Social Electives, 


211, may be chosen. 


For classes graduating in 1961-62 and 1962-63 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Electrical Engineering 323 .................. (3-0) 
Electrical Circuit Theory 

Electrical Engineering 325 .................. (3-0) 
Electronics 

Electrical Engineering 327 .................. (1-3) 


Electrical Laboratory 


Bin e lish 30 Vi ee tee ee sae bee tae (3-0) 
Great Books 

Mathematics: 3087-2223 5 ae ee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 

Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 
Thermodynamics 


Any courses in English or American literature may be substituted for English 


page 

Electrical Engineering 322 __.............. (3-0) 383 
Electric and Magnetic Fields 

Electrical Engineering 324 __............... (3-0) 3 
Electrical Circuit Theory 

Electrical Engineering 326 ..............-... (3-0) 3 
Electronie Circuits 

Electrical Engineering 328 __.......000..... (1-3) 2 
Electrical Laboratory 

Mathematics. 4097) 222.2 3 (3-0) 3 
Advanced Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 3 


Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 193 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Civil? Engineering 305 422. Ac (3-0) 3 Economics 32037 820 2 eo) ee ee (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials Principles of Economics 
Electrical Engineering 401 .................. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 402 __.............. (3-0) 3 
Electrical Machinery Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 403 .................. (0-6) 2 Electrical Engineering 404 —.......000....... (0-6) 2 
Electrical Laboratory Electrical Laboratory 
Electrical Engineering 415 .................. (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 420 ..........02..... (3-0) 3 
Transmission Networks Servomechanisms and 
Electrical Engineering 432 _................. (2-0) 2 Control Devices 
Economic Phases of Engineering Government 3067.2). o ee (3-0) 3 
Bnclish 740164 -. ee oe A a (0-2) 1 American National Government 
Public Speaking Technical? Elective ts: 2 220: aa eee 3 
Blectivece on te See ee ee eee 3 — 
_ 17 
17 
NOTES: 1. English 231 or 232 may be substituted for this course. 
2. Mathematics 405, 411, 414, 415, or 417 may be substituted for this course. 
3. Any junior or senior course from Group I, Humanistic-Social Electives, page 
211, or any one of the technical electives for electrical engineering may be 
selected. 
Technical Electives for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Electrical Engineering 406 -.........000..... (2-2) 3 Electrical Engineering 454 _................ (3-3) 4 
Electric Power Distribution Advanced Electronic Circuits 
and Transmission Electrical Engineering 456 0.0.0.0... (3-0) 3 
Electrical Engineering 428 —................. (Die <8! Communication Theory 
Communication Circuits Electrical Engineering 457 —__................ (3-3) 4 
Electrical Engineering 441 _................ (3-0) 3 Principles of Electronic Computers 
Symmetrical Components Geophysicss43 502 ee ee (3-3) 4 
of Polyphase Circuits Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
Electrical Engineering 451 ~................ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) "es 
Applied Electromagnetic Theory Physical Metallurgy 
Electrical Engineering 452 ................. (2-3) 3 Physics 40 5 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Ultra High Frequency Techniques Physical Mechanics 
Curriculum in 
GEOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Chemistry l01ie sees Ae te er (3-3) 4 Ghemistryspl0 20.2 ese ee ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Engineering Graphics 105 _.........000....... (0-6) 2 Civile Envineerins) 208 (1-3) 2 
Engineering Drawing Topographic Surveying 
Envlish#®103 4.202355.02 oe ee (3-0) 3 Engineering Graphics 106 _........000........ (0-6) 2 
Composition and Rhetoric Descriptive Geometry 
Historvs.1'05. 22 eee eee ee (3-0) 3 Eine lish 104 eer een) eee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics $102 20>). fee (3-0) 3 History.® 10 Ger ee ek ae ee oe ee (3-0) 3 
Algebra History of the United States 
Mathematics, 103 te eee (3-0) 3 Mathematics +l 04002) ae ees (3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry Analytic Geometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101) 2 (0-2) R Physical Education 102 ........................ (0-2) R 
19 18 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Kuchishs2ol tors 2325 eee ee eet nee (3-0) 3 Chemis tryy 2 0 Tare ae eee aes (2-3) 3 
Survey of English Literature Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology e201 ore ee ae (3-0) 3 Geolosy 204 ges ee ie a ee (1-3) 2 
General Geology Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Gedlogy5.20 3 ee ee ee ae series (2-6) 4 Geology. 210°232 22S ee Se (3-3) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy i Historical Geology 
Geology 42090 Rae ae parek yt Ae ye (0=3) 2-1 Mathematics £21022 (3-0) 3 
Introduction to Field Work Caleulus 
Mathematics$209 22 Sa oe eee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 1 
Caleulus PHYSICS 521 On Care oe ee ere (3-3) 4 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physics (218 hse es re a eA (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
Mechanies and Heat = 
Physical Education 201 -....................... (0-2) R ky 
19 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional* ) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 


194 
First Semester Credit 
Cheniistry.( 8441 eee (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 
sD che BE) Chere 7a Bees Maen ame este fetta tt A (3-0) 3 
Great Books 
Geology 7303 eee Oh pee eee ee (2-3) 3 
Petrography and Petrology 
Geolosy3 05.3 os ee ee ies (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 
Geology 2315 ei ee Wee car (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 
16 


Brclish: 319 2232s Se ae ae ee (1-0) 
Report Writing 

Geology ’..304:22 es ee eee (2-3) 
Sedimentary Petrography 

Geology: 306 7h ie ee ae ee eee (3-3) 
Stratigraphy 

Geology.3 12 oe eee eee (2-3) 
Structural Geology 

Geology 242333. Rie ee ee (1-6) 
Micropaleontology ' 

Government: 306 * 3. (3-0) 
American National Government 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Geology (three of the following) ...... 

Geolovy=404 05.05. eee (2-3) 3 
Geology of Petroleum 

Geology406* eno eee (3-0) 3 
Economic Geology 

Geolory.2431 ie ee eae ne (2-3) 3 
Geomorphology 

Geolosy: (439 eo ee (1-6) 3 
Cenozoic Micropaleontology 

Geology 481 ae Ie ese (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geophysics (435 923 ea a ee (3-3) 
Principles of Geophysical 
Exploration 

Electives 2c Rees Se, See 


Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 

English401 03 eee (0-2) 
Public Speaking 

Geology s433 3 Cah aoe eae Ae eee ae (0-6) 
Field Geology 

Geology 4820 ee ee eee (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geology-Geophysics (any two)** _.... 

Geology 409 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 

Geology 423 
Micropaleontology 

Geology 425 
Subsurface Geology 

Geophysics 436 
Seismic Exploration 

Geophysics 446 
Physies of the Earth 

Hleetive sts 22 2a ea es 
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Curriculum in 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Brnelish 231) 0712232 eee eee (3-0) 
Survey of English Literature 

Geology1i201 3 Se Ree een ee (3-0) 
General Geology 

Geology:s203) 28> Poe Sea a eee (2-6) 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 

Geology 32209 ee lee Er ae ee rep neeaeey (0-3) 
Introduction to Field Work 

Matheniatics)::2 30.0 ii ee eee, (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physics 219 Se oee ie ae eee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 .........000...00000.... (0-2) 


*May be used as an elective. 


3 


Chemistry 2073 se oe A Be pera (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology! 204.8 Ne a ee (1-3) 

Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geolory s200 ie Ae ee (3-3) 
Historical Geology 
History 106 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 307 
Caleulus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Physies1.220) ste Se ese eee, ieee ie (3-3) 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202 ....................... (0-2) 


**Three credit hours of Geology 399 may be substituted for Geology 409, 423, or 425. 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


195 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional* ) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Geoloeyi; 303 oe na ee (2-3) 3 
Petrography and Petrology 
Geoloeyi 30h fos @ 2 ene et (3-3) 4 
Invertebrate Paleontology 
Geoloty 315. pro ee ee eee (2-3) 3 
Principles of Sedimentation 
Mechanical Engineering 220 .............. (4-0) 4 
Engineering Mechanics 
Petroleum Engineering 305** _..000..... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Development 
Petroleum Engineering 307**  ........... (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Laboratory 
17 


Second Semester 

Chemistryzo44 se ee eee ee (3-0) 
Physical Chemistry 

Geolory.. 3067 ert sees ee PE ee oe (3-3) 
Stratigraphy 

Geology 312 
Structural Geology 

Government: 306° 2.032 te eee (3-0) 
American National Government 

Mechanical Engineering 327 
Thermodynamics 

Petroleum Engineering 312 
Well Logging 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Engineering 305 
Mechanics of Materials 
Economics 203 
Principles of Economics 
Geology (one of the following) 
Geology 404 
Geology of Petroleum 
Geology 406 
Economic Geology 
Geology 431 
Geomorphology 
Geology 481 
Seminar 
Geophysics 435 
Principles of Geophysical 
Exploration 
Mechanical Engineering 344 
Fluid Mechanics 


| 
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Electrical Engineering 305 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits and Machines 
English 401 
Public Speaking 
Geology-Geophysics 
(two of the following***) 
Geology 304 
Sedimentary Petrography 
Geology 409 
Geology of Non-Metallics 
Other than Petroleum 
Geology 423 
Micropaleontology 
Geology 425 
Subsurface Geology 
Geophysics 436 
Seismic Exploration 
Geophysics 446 
Physics of the Earth 
Geology 433 
Field Geology 
Geolory 48cm a eee es ee. (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Elective (Humanities) 


~ 
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Curriculum in 
GEOPHYSICS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(Same as for curriculum in geological engineering, page 194) 


*May be used as an elective. 


**Civil Engineering 465, Soil Mechanics, may be substituted for Petroleum Engineering 305 


and 307. 


***Three credit hours of Geology 399 may be substituted for Geology 304, 409, 423, or 425. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SUMMER CAMP 
(Optional* ) 
Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
Electrical Engineering 307 .................. (3-3) 
Electrical Circuits 
English: 210 ce eee ee ete (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Geology: 305.8262 a ee oe eee -3) 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Goolory vslapes ee eee ee nL (2-3) 
Principles of Sedimentation 

Mathematics: 308. 2c ee ee (3-0) 


Differential Equations 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


HN conemics 2 OSs ae eee ee eee (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 


Electrical Engineering 331 .................. (3-3) 
Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 

Geology 481s eminent Tee ie (1-0) 
Seminar 

Geophystes (4353 ees (3-3) 


Principles of Geophysical 
Exploration 
Elective 


3 


_ 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Industrial Arts Teacher Education Option 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Engineering Graphics 105 ................. (0-6) 
Engineering Drawing 

Englishes 03s Se eee ee (3-0) 
Composition and Rhetoric 

History 105 oe See te ae (3-0) 
History of the United States 

Industrial Education 105. .........00000...... 1-5) 
Wood Craft 

Industrial Education 107 |..........002...... (2-3) 
Industrial Materials and 
Manufacturing Processes 

Mathematics 102) 202) ee ee (3-0) 
Algebra 

Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 
Manufacturing Processes 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

Physical Education 101 ..........20000......... (0-2) 


*May be used as an elective. 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry-<3440¢22 4 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Physical Chemistry 
Electrical. Engineering 308 .................. (2-3) 3 
Electrical Machinery 
Geology.) 306222 eee (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geology: 312 2 eee Bee reas (Z=5)) ate 
Structural Geology 
Government, 306%. 2:5. 8 es eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
16 
English? 37223 ee ee eee (3-0) 3 
Great Books 
English 4005302 ee See eS eae (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Geoloryi 4822002 2 i ee (1-0) 1 
Seminar 
Geophysics--436 5 eee (2-3) 3 
Seismic Exploration 
Geophysics: :446 see ees (3-0) 3 
Physics of the Earth 
Physics: 40832 eich ak aaa (3-0) 3 
Theoretical Physics 
Electives. 22 ee eee 3 
17 
Chemistry 1062 62s Sa ee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Graphics 106 —...000000....... (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
Engineering Graphics 128 .................. (0-2) 1 
Methods of Industrial Reproduction 
English? 10433503) 2) eee eee (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
UIStOry lO Gee eee ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics 103. 222.080.200.002 ccccccciheceeeese 3-0) 3 
Plane Trigonometry 
Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (023) ce 
Manufacturing Processes 
Military or Air Science .................0.....: (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 102 ...........2............ (0-2) R 
18 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 197 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Education® #12 bop 4 208 Sek ates ee eee (3-0) 3 Engineering Graphics 127 .................. (1-3) 2 
An Introduction to Education Industrial Freehand Sketching 
Birclishr20s yikes ere hee 2-0) 2 Engineering Graphics 221 ................. Cl=3)) 
Introduction to Literature Building Construction Drawing 
Industrial Education 205 .._................. Gl=p>)ie 3 Industrial Education 106 —.................. (1-5) 3 
Ornamental Iron Sheet Metal 
Mechanical Engineering 101 ............ (0-3) 1 Industrial Education 204 2.00.00... (3-0) 3 
Engineering Problems Development and Practice 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 in Industrial Education 
Machine Production Techniques Mechanical Engineering 106 _............ (1-6) 3 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Cabinet Making 
Physies#201 Sree ee es ee es (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 310 ............. (0-8) 1 
College Physics Machine Production Techniques 
Bleetives. ss See ee a ne 7. Military or Air Science ........................ 0-3) 1 
Physical Education 201 —...................... (0-2) R Physices#202 35> 2 eee (3-3) 4 
— College Physics 
17 Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) R 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Economicse-2 03 a0 6 ee ese (3-0) 3 Enelishs30 | pte 2 ee = ee (320) ae 
Principles of Economics Writing for Professional Men 
nigelisheta lO) peer eae Ak Sheree = (2-0) 2 Industrial Education 304 —.................. (2-3) aes 
Introduction to Logical Discourse Applied Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Education 323 .................... (HEB WIS 2 Industrial Education 310 —.................. 2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching Course Making 
Mechanical Drawing Industrial Education 332 .................... (Gleeyy 
Industrial Education 327 ................... (1-5) 3 Plastics and Ceramics 
Industrial Arts Handcraft Industrial Education 336  .................. (1-3) 2 
Industrial Education 334 —........0000....... (12) ee Design in the Arts and Crafts 
Upholstery Mechanical Engineering 329 _............ (T=6) a3 
Psycholoey1 301 eas ee (3-0) 3 Advanced Cabinet Making 
Educational Psychology Blectivennwen vent tees! 2 2 cee ees eee Be 3 
ILC CEIVe ae See 4 — 
; — 18 
19 
SENIOR YEAR 
Enolishy403 o5 eee oe ea ee Cl=2)iee2 T Government tars Us) we eee (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men ; Government of the United 
Industrial Education 301 —................... (3-0) 3 States and Texas 
Methods of Teaching and Industrial Education 419 —.................. (1-3) 2 
Class Management Laboratory of Industries Methods 
Industrial Education 326 .................... (1=5)2 38 Industrial Education 442 _.........00....... (2-12) 6 
General Metalwork Supervised Teaching 
Industrial Education 404 —.....00000... (1-2) in Industrial Arts 
Visual Aids for Industrial Education 481 —................... (1-0) 1 
Industrial Subjects Seminar in Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 406 ~................... (2-0) 2 Blective 020s oe ee ee 5 
Industrial Guidance _ 
Industrial Education 447 __...000000....... (2-3) 53 17 
Electricity and Electronics 
Mlectivet- 32 c0 2 ee Ee a eee 3 
18 
Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Vocational Industrial Teacher Education Option 
(Prerequisite: At least one full year of employed experience at some 


skilled trade or industrial technical occupation.) 


A student who desires to graduate under this plan must submit a written 
request accompanied by a statement of his employed practical experience. 


*Students who do not have credit for Basic ROTC must take Government 306 and 307 in place 


of Government 305. 
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Upon the approval of the request by the Head of the Department and the Dean 
of Engineering, the student will be permitted to plan a program within the 
limit of the courses listed below as approved by the Head of the Department. 


Approved industrial experience will be evaluated in terms of college credits 
and, if acceptable to the Head of the Department and the Dean of the School 
of Engineering, may be used in the place of shop work on the basis of four 
credit hours for each year of experience up to a maximum of twenty credits. 
Approved teaching experience may be credited as practice teaching on the 
basis of two credit hours per year up to a maximum of six credits. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


GENERAL EDUCATION Minimum Credits 
Economics 6 
HWiGonomics 0203: Nes tose rene ee arene aie be baie at er A) ee Cote (8-0) 3 
Principles of Economics 
FiCONOMICSWYCElECELVE) preset ete ae Sng ee es ae et SCANS 2 SOE 3 
English 10 
dcp ated Whey oie A) sWeeeby eee tan Ea AAP CAR Rea ietianetyty er catch) ate El ton EA (38-0) 8 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Eh er Sn ay Ae ee ae ak hoe, Ty Gn pe Re a Ope eae (8-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
in ois 72. 0 Bice et 2 ces seccpe a See ee cack ae et 2 Sate es aot ee key MP RN ee eee (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Literature 
SH Ns Ta 52: eee sees ernie FN ae gS aoe eR Rae Rite one eee ligarse Rn (2-0) 2 


Introduction to Logical Discourse 


Government 3 


“Government iia 05 uso et st te er he rel as ae MU ia Bee gn Ue geen see (8-0) 38 
Government of the United States and Texas 


History 6 
ERIS COT dO Ds tae a) ce aes re eae ng ken cee Jace pe an Wee rau eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
EDT St Ory 0 Ge ee Bae rate at oe Le SI I aot de Ay Peas Dear Ics one Rare nag (8-0) 3 


History of the United States 


Mathematics 6 
Mathematics: 40 Dyiree sree cc sn (ats a rat Ud eats ea ter eee (8-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mathematics: 208 (uc. coho seccte rca an Memae iain se Meet seis AeA CD BED ae (3-0) 3 


Plane Trigonometry 


Public Speaking 1 


erage Vig Ta AO Vinee ae aa TY ays ety a EAE IR IP IIe ic eS eters pal ee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 


Sociology 3 


Sociology: *uCelect ive) vais sae Le ee a ee es See ae esa 3 
(Sociology 315 not acceptable) 


TECHNICAL 


Engineering Drawing 4 
Hine iNeerin gg. Graphics kOp yi veers ee eel eee Willa ore lee eae eset haat a Ieee aN (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 


Engineering Graphics 106 PRS aN N Oa Neen, brah Nudes i eas (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 


*Students who do not have credit for Basic ROTC must take Government 306 and 307 in place 
of Government 305. 
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Engineering Problems 1 


Nee banicales tn Sineerin Ciel O | beeiet se tees cco. ct eee el eee a Ee (0-3) 1 
Engineering Problems 


Shop Work 24 
Includes credit for industrial work experience 


SCIENCE 
Chemistry 4 
GI OMNIS UT Veen LO Guess Sa eetirs taeda Yon ee des Bens Shan fad | Ae Oe! Wee oon (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Industrial Supervision or Management 3 
Mirus ria Le uiCa biG Tt 4 20 ee eae eae et ee Ores eS (3-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision 
Or 
Industrial ehnrineenings 40d) se tree ech terse See eee cee ee Se (8-0) 3 
Survey of Industrial Engineering 
Modern industries 3 
Industrial Educationwal Bye tees css ate y ee sete ieee ees Bree LONE (8-0) 3 
A Study of Modern Industries 
Physics 8 
god pgs Lifes AON Oy tes ee So ie Ss OR ee a Seater 3 Pin he eee (3-3) 4 
College Physics 
D2) ageheh PAU PAN gece eile Ra ARES Bi Seek ieo a ee: Se Ce neta ae ie Ro ore Oe EP ERIN SE aR TAS (8-3) 4 


College Physics 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Military or Air Science 4 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The courses listed below are the basic ones required by the Vocational 
Division of the Texas Education Agency for a vocational certificate. 


General Requirements 9 

INGUStrIiale Hducation rcs OAs mete. nek a ei ae vs GS Pe eae (8-0) 3 
Development and Practice in Industrial Education 

industrials Mducation got) Umer week es eee ee ee I bee (2-0) 2 
Methods of Teaching and Class Management 

Industrial PMducationg 3 Ui. eee se ee Te tas ee ee ae (2-0) 2 
Course Making 

Industriale-WMducationwA245 serene ee en ee ee eke (l=?) 82 


Organization of Instructional Material 
Additional courses and related fields are listed below 
depending upon the certificate desired. 


For Vocational Industrial Shop Teachers 6 
Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects 
Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization 
and Management into Industrial Schools 


Or 6 


For Part-Time Cooperative Training Coordinators 6 
Follow-up, Visitation, and Coordination 
in Part-Time Schools 
Related subjects in part-time 
cooperative programs 


Supervised Teaching 6 

Other general education courses suited to the needs of the student 8 
ELECTIVE 

To be approved by the Head of the Department 30 


TOTAL CREDITS 145 
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Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Industrial Technology and Industrial Distribution Option 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Engineering Graphics 105 -................. (0-6) 2 
Engineering Drawing 
Bnielishy 10 30ers Pea eae ene (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric 
History-105.6 35. eee se (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Industrial Education 105 —.........000....... (1=5) mins 
Wood Craft 
Industrial Education 107 ~.........00002..... (2-3) 3 
Industrial Matherials and 
Manufacturing Processes 
Mathematics 1025) eee See (3-0) 3 
Algebra 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 
Manufacturing Processes 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ..............00........ (0-2) R 
19 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Economics: 20376 se ee ies se (3-0) 
Principles of Economics 

Bnclish:203 2.265 = ete cere areata oa. (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 

Mathematics 223! sa Pa (4-0) 


Differential and Integral Calculus 


Mechanical Engineering 101 ................ (0-3) 
Engineering Problems 

Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 
Machine Production Techniques 

Military or Air Science 2222.25.22. (0-3) 

Physics::201 - 55 ee ee ae (3-3) 

_ College Physics 

Electives. i ea een 

Physical Education 201 ........22.02.....0..- (0-2) 


3 


i 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 06.2) Sh eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry 
Engineering Graphics 106 .........0........ (0-6) 2 
Descriptive Geometry 
English 1044 3252) ee eee (3-0) 3 
- Composition and Rhetoric 
History. 106-2] ee eee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics: L1G es See (4-0) 4 
Plane Trigonometry and 
Analytic Geometry 
Mechanical Engineering 202 -............. (ERY eal 
Manufacturing Processes 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 102 ..............0.00...... (0-2) R 
18 
Engineering Graphics 127 _............... (1-3) 252 
Industrial Freehand Sketching 
Ene lish 32102 (2-0) 2 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Health Education 216 2.00. (0-3) 1 
First Aid 
Industrial Education 106 —................... (1-5) 3 
Sheet Metal 
Industrial Education 204 W000... (3-0) 3 
Development and Practice 
in Industrial Education 
Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3). 1 


Machine Production Techniques 
Military or Air Science .......................- (0-3) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Architecture 331 
Mechanics and Materials 

Industrial Edueation 308 
A Study of Modern Industries 

Industrial Education 328 
Industrial Accident Prevention 

sournalisms 32 bee ea (2-2) 
Industrial Journalism 

Elective 


Physics 2025) oes re eee eagle (3-3) 
College Physics 

Physical Education. 202° 23.2.2. (0-2) 

Business Administration 305 _............. (3-0) 
Business Law 

En gclishyid OTe ee ree ea (3-0) 
Writing for Professional Men 

Industrial Education 304 —....0000000...... (2-3) 
Applied Industrial Electricity 

Industrial Education 326 .................... (1-5) 
General Metalwork 

Industrial Engineering 302 .................. (1-2) 
Production Engineering 

Elective: 228. eS ee eee 


See es 


_ 
En bs i) ww ie) Ww (ov) 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
NSLS AOS eee et ee ee (1-2) 2 Business Administration 409 _............ (3-0) 3 
Speaking for Professional Men Survey of Accounting Principles 
Industrial Education 429 .....00000000000.... (3-0) 3 Government.306. 2 ee (3-0) 3 
Foremanship and Supervision American National Government 
Industrial Education 447 .................... (2-3) 3 Industrial Education 481 —................... (1-0) 1 
Electricity and Electronics Seminar in Industrial Education 
Psycholory,. 40 tie ee ee es (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 412 —................ (3-0) 3 
Industrial Psychology Labor and Industry 
ICCTLVGN er s.r 7 Blective ist oe ee ee ee 8 
18 18 


NOTE: INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY. Students pursuing this option must include the 
following courses as part of the elective requirement: 


Industrial Edueation 423 _................... Ci=2)raues Industrial Engineering 401 —............... (3-0) 3 
Analysis Procedure Survey of Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Education 438 .................... (2-3) 3 Industrial Engineering 404 —.............. (2-3) . 3 
Industrial Safety Motion and Time Study 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. Students interested in Industrial Distribution must 
include the following courses as part of the elective requirement: 


Business Administration 205 —.......... (3-0) 3 Business Administration 435 —............. (3-0) 3 
Marketing Salesmanship 

Business Administration 318 —............ (3-0) 3 Business Administration 446 .......... (2-0) 2 
Wholesale Merchandising Marketing Industrial Products 


ELECTIVES FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Electives for all options in industrial education are to be selected from 
the general engineering electives shown on page 211 from the sophomore, 
junior, or senior courses offered by the Department of Engineering Graphics 
or from the following: 


Chemistrys 1 02h ee (3-3) 4 Mathematics(-1049 — See ee (3-0) 3 
General Chemistry Analytic Geometry 

Civil Engineering 201 .......................-.- (3-3) 4 Mathematics 209j36.- ee (3-0) 3 
Plane Surveying Calculus 

Civil ehnemeerme 3202s. (253)9-3 Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 
Advanced Surveying Engineering Mechanics 

Givilakngineerine 2206) oe 6 (0-3) 1 Physical Education 221 ....................--. (2-0) 2 
Plane Surveying Safety Education 

Civil> Engineerine. 208. 22 (1-3) 2 Psy cholory. (20 Tora ee ee (3-0) 3 
Topographic Surveying General Psychology 

Civil Engineering, 300) ..2.....2...:...-=... 5 Psychology 305i eee (3-0) 3 
Summer Surveying Practice Personality Adjustments 

Education] 42642 2 ee ee (3-0) 3 Psychology. 323502 (3-0) 3 
Tests and Measurements Psychology of Adolescence 

Edneatione42ier ne ee ee (3-0) 3 Sociology 3040 ee ee (3-0) 3 
Principles of Guidance Criminology and 

Geology2 205 cea tes eee ere Tk (3-3) 4 Juvenile Delinquency 
Elementary Geology Sociology. 3i5es. 2 ee eee (3-0) 3 

Industrial Education 427 —...20000000000..... (1-6) 3 The Family 
Driver Education Sociology 408 ..................----. Ce ee ew. (2-0) 2 

Journalism 5205) ee ee ee oe (2-3) 3 Organization for Boy Scout Work 
Principles of Typography 

Fournalisnigs 10, eet ee ee eee eee (1-3) 2 


Photography 
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Additional electives for the teacher education options may be selected 
from required courses for the industrial technology option, from the junior or 
senior courses offered by the Department of Education and Psychology, or 
from the following courses: 


Physical Education 253 .............2.......... (1-3) 2 Physical Education 317 ............0........... (23). 22 
Coaching of Baseball Coaching of Football 
Physical Education 315 .....................-.. (3-0) 3 


Elementary School 
Physical Education 


Additional electives for the industrial technology and industrial distribu- 
tion option may be selected from the required courses for the industrial arts 
teacher education option or from the following courses: 


Business Administration 208 .............. (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 415 ............2..... (1-3) 2 
Advertising Production Control 

Business Administration 315 .............. (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 416 _............... (1-6) 3 
Insurance Factory Layout 

Business Administration 324 —............ (3-0) 3 Journalisnt--308) 228 eee eee (2-3) 3 
Casualty Insurance and Suretyship Newspaper Advertising 

Business Administration 436 —............ (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 ~............ (2-3) 3 
Sales Management Physical Metallurgy 

Industrial Engineering 414 _......000000.... (2-3) 3 


Statistical Control of Quality 


Those desiring to elect courses not listed above must secure the written 
approval of the Head of the Department of Industrial Education and of the 
Dean of the School of Engineering. 


Curriculum in 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Economics (203535 a ee (3-0) 3 English: 203) ee es Se ee a ne (2-0) #2 
Principles of Economics Introduction to Literature 
Government). 306) ee (3-0) 3 History 106.203 Se Re Sr Ue oaeee (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of the United States 
Mathematics: (210 cnet ee ce (3-0) 3 Industrial Engineering 202 _................ (2-0) 2 
Calculus Introduction to Industrial 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Engineering 
Manufacturing Processes Mathematics’ (307, 3 t eee (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Calculus 
Engineering Mechanics Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Engineering Mechanics 
Machine Production Techniques Mechanical Engineering 310 _............ (0-3) 1 
Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 Machine Production Techniques 
PHysicss.2 19 ee a a aes (3-3) 4 Military or Air Science ................00...... (0-3) 1 
Sound, Light, Electricity Physics =220 2352 oo ee eee (3-3) 4 
Physical Education 201 ............002......... (0-2) R Modern Physics 
— Physical Education 202 -..............0........ (0-2) R 
19 — 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Business Administration 409 ............. (3-0). _3 Business Administration 430 -............. (3-0) 3 
Survey of Accounting Principles Cost Accounting Survey 
Industrial Engineering 302 ................ (1-2) 2 Civil: Engineering 305.) 2.2.2.4... (3-0) 3 
Production Engineering Mechanics of Materials 
Industrial Engineering 414 _........000..... (2-3) 3 Civil Engineering 315. ...........002............ (0-2) 1 
Statistical Control of Quality Strength of Materials Laboratory 
Industrial Engineering 458 _........... (3-2) 4 English Ov 2 eee oe ay neon (0-2) 1 
Programming of Digital Computers Public Speaking 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Industrial Engineering 404 .................. (2-3) 3 
Thermodynamics Motion and Time Study 
Mechanical Engineering 337 .............. (0-3) 1 Industrial Engineering 420 _................ (3-0) 3 
Kinematic Drawing Manufacturing Costs 
— Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
17 Fluid Mechanics 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 307 .................. (3-3) 4 
Electrical Circuits 
Sash oO Lupe ee cena Tee ec (3-0) 3 
Writing for Professional Men 
Industrial Engineering 415  ................. (1-3) 2 
Production Control! 
Industrial Engineering 453 -................. (253) aro 
Tool Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2=3)e ace 
Physical Metallurgy 
Technical) Rlectives 02402 ste 2 
iby 


208 
Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 308 .................. (2-3) 
Electrical Machinery 
Or oT OLeTA: 
Electrical Engineering 331 .................. (3-3) 


Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 


Industrial Engineering 412 .................. (3-0)/- 3 
Labor and Industry 

Industrial Engineering 416 __............... (1-6) 3 
Factory Layout 

Industrial Engineering 481 _................ (0-2) 1 
Seminar 

Technical. Elective)..... 3 

Elective (Humanities) ........000...0000220..... 3 

16 or 17 


Technical Electives for 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


The student should observe that these electives may be used for obtaining 


a better background in statistics, accounting, or economics. 


subjects are available for those so inclined. 


Business Administration 303 —.L.......... (3-3) 
Statistical Method 
Business Administration 304 —............ (3-0) 


Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements 


Business Administration 305 —............ (3-0) 
Business Law 

Business Administration 316 .............. (2-0) 
Office Management 

Business Administration 337 .............. (2-2) 
Data Processing 

Business Administration 418 .............. (3-0) 
Corporation Finance 

Business Administration 420 .............. (3-0) 
Principles of Investment 

Business Administration 435 . ............. (3-0) 
Salesmanship 

Business Administration 446 —............ (2-0) 
Marketing Industrial Products 

Business Administration 463 —............. (2-0) 
Employee Supervision 

Economics2oll fe ea eae ee (3-0) 
Money and Banking 

ECONOMICS. 13.1.5) eee eee = a (3-0) 
Economics of Labor 

Economics 437 ........-.:.-...< Dk TEER te, bee (2-0) 
Government and Labor Relations 

Electrical Engineering 325 —................ (3-0) 
Electronics 

Electrical Engineering 331 .................. (3-3) 


Theory and Application 
of Electron Tubes 
Electrical Engineering 420 —........0....... (3-0) 
Servomechanisms and 
Control Devices 


Engineering Graphics 209 —....0000..0000..... (2-0) 
Nomography 

Genetics 740 Gr ens (2-2) 
Statistics 


4 
3 


re wonswownsne wwowwohns Ww 


Industrial Education 328 .................... (3-0) 
Industrial Accident Prevention 

Industrial Engineering 410 ................. 
Current Practices in 
Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 411 .................. (3-0) 
Wage and Salary Control 


Industrial Engineering 485 .................. 1 to 


Special Problems in 
Industrial Engineering 


JOULHALISIN Poole eee eee (2-2) 
Industrial Journalism 

Journalism +4062 0 ¢*) ee (3-0) 
Publicity and Public Relations 

Mathematics 5308's ta (3-0) 


Differential Equations 


Mathematics; 41192 426.32 e es (3-0) 
Mathematical Probability 

Mathematics ~ 414 we Nees Peer te (3-0) 
Mathematical Statistics 

Mathematics (417 (eo! ae ee (3-3) 
Numerical Analysis 

*Mechanical Engineering 338 ........... (2-3) 
Kinematics and Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 436 .............. (3-0) 
Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 

Mechanical Engineering 445 0.0.0.0... (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 
Machine Design 

Mechanical Engineering 457 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Analysis 

Nuclear Engineering 401 .......000..00....... (3-0) 
Nuclear Engineering 

Psycholoryi303 ve oe Oe ae ee er ee (3-0) 
Psychology for Technical Students 

Psycholory#40.}) tg ee (3-0) 


Industrial Psychology 


*May be used for Mechanical Engineering 337 and 2 hours of technical elective. 


Some technical 


ow 
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Curriculum in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(Steam Power, Internal Combustion Engines, Automotive, Refrigeration, Air 
Conditioning, Physical Metallurgy, Heat Transfer, Vibration, 
Analysis, and Machine Design) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Civil Engineering 206 .........2000.....02220-.- (0-3) 1 English: 27003 US Ne eee (2-0) 
Plane Surveying Introduction to Logical Discourse 
Economics:203) Ss ee ee (3-0) 3 History: 106323 a ee eee 3-0) 

Principles of Economics History of the United States 
Pnelish! 203 2s ee ren rie eee (2-0) 2 Mathematics =307)).22.2%. 3 ee oe 3-0) 
Introduction to Literature Calculus 
Mathematics “2102322. a ee eee (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 
Calculus Manufacturing Processes 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 
Manufacturing Processes Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 
Machine Production Techniques Physics: 2204 ea eee nee (3-3) 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Modern Physics 
IPhysrest:2 19 viet eee eet ae (3-3) 4 Physical Education 202 -200000....0...0022022. (0-2) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ....................... .(0-2) R 
19 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 305 __.........000220....... (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 .................. (2-3) 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 .................. (3-3) 4 Mechanical Engineering 328 .............. (3-0) 
Electrical Circuits Thermodynamics 
Englishis4 0 ete See a eee eae (0-2) 1 ‘Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2-3) 
Public Speaking Kinematics and Machine Design | 
Government 306) cee. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 
American National Government Physical Metallurgy 
Mathematics: (308) 2 ee 3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 
Differential Equations Fluid Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 
Thermodynamics Engineering Laboratory 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Industrial Engineering 401 .................. (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 331 _............... (3-3) 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Theory and Application 
Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 of Electron Tube 
Engineering . Laboratory Geography 401 .......... weet ena Riper ists (3-0) 
Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 3 International Political Geography 
Machine Design Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (3-0) 
Mechanical Engineering 459 .............. (3-0) 3 Power Engineering 
Mechanical Vibration Mechanical Engineering 446 __........... (2-3) 
Mechanical Engineering 461 .............. (3=0)nc3 Machine Design 
Heat Transfer Mechanical Engineering 481 .............. (0-2) 
Technical Elective: 222226..22. se 3 Seminar 
a Technical. Elective  _................2...2..2..------- 


—_ 
Seiler pk ea ani nea oe eee ee 
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Technical Electives for 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial Engineering 458 .................. (3-2) 
Programming of Digital Computers 


Mathenia tics 4 17 eee ee (3-3) 
Numerical Analysis 

Mechanical Engineering 409 .............. (2-3) 
Structure and Properties of Alloys 

Mechanical Engineering 410 .............. (3-0) 
Internal Combustion Engines 

Mechanical Engineering 414 -............ (3-0) 
Steam and Gas Turbines 

Mechanical Engineering 420 .............. (3-0) 


Marine Engineering 


4 


oOo wo Ww DO 
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Mechanical Engineering 432 .........._.. (3-0) 3 
Automotive Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 436 .............. (3-0) 3 
Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 

Mechanical Engineering 457 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Analysis 

Mechanical Engineering 485 _............ 2atOuD 
Advanced Problems in 
Mechanical Engineering 

Nuclear Engineering 401 —........000....... (3-0) 3 


Nuclear Engineering 


Four-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Ghemistrywa.c bee ete en oe eee (2-0) 2 Chemistry? 20723 Ae 8 ee a eet (2-3) 3 
Elementary Organic Chemistry Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geologye20 1a a ee ee (3-0) 3 Ciyil@Engineeringe. 2082.23) aleeyy  & 
General Geology Topographic Surveying 
Geoloryne Ofer ee ee (2-6) 4 Geologyn 210M eee eee at (323) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study Historical Geology 
Mathematics #210 4) 33-2232 ee. (3-0) 3 Mathematics 30 tae ete eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus Calculus 
Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 313 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science .....................--- (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ........................ (0=3) el 
Py sicsteo'l Siete reset ee RON ade eae nce (3-3) 4 Physicss 220 90h. oO ieee ee (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity Modern Physics 
Physical Education 201 ....................-..; (0-2) R Physical Education 202 .......................- (0-2) R 
20 20 
JUNIOR YEAR 
OHEMISULV Eo Sate ieee eer eee eee (3-3) 4 Chemistry) 3245 = 2 kee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305 ...............-..-...-..--- (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 305 _................ (323 eed, 
Mechanics of Materials Electrical Circuits and Machines 
Geolorygid.1 2 ee ee oes (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 346 ............. (3-0) 3 
Structural Geology Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ............... (2-0)\en2 
Thermodynamics Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 _............. (2-0) 2 
— Reservoir Fluids 
17 Petroleum Engineering 312 _.............. (L=0)muet 


Well Logging 


206 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SENIOR YEAR 


TEIStOry. 31 Dee ees Pee ie ee eae (3-0) 
The United States, 1901 
to the Present 


Petroleum Engineering 405 _.............. (2-2) 
Drilling and Production Design 
Petroleum Engineering 409 —............... (1-3) 
Subsurface Engineering 

Petroleum Engineering 413 -............... (2-2) 
Petroleum Measurement and 
Transportation 

Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 
Measurements Laboratory 

Petroleum Engineering 428 _............... (2-0) 


Reservoir Engineering 
Elective (Humanities) 


Second Semester Credit 
Bneglish 2401 223. ee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Government: 306) 2. ee (3-0) 3 
American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 402 —.............. (3-9) 3 
Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 414  .............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 438 ............... (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
Elective (Humanities)  ..........0002.....22...-. 6 


Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


C@hemtistryic2 25 Gs ieee ease (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 


Geology: 2015.6 Pee ene 3-0) 
General Geology 

Geolory 207522 at ee eas (2-6) 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 

Mathematics: 2210°3 32 eae aes (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 .............. (3-0) 


Engineering Mechanics 
Military or Air Science .............020........ (0-3) 


Physics 210s ee S29 Ss ae eae (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ........000....00.0..... (0-2) 


nN 


i) 
So Pitt) Gaca teas estat te 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemistry 323 oot es ee ee ee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 


Civil Engineering 305 _.............0200222..--- (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 
Civil Engineering (315) 22222. (0-3) 


Strength of Materials Laboratory 
HN elish' 3203. san O es ese te re een eke (2-0) 
Introduction to Literature 


Mathematics 230804 as eee (3-0) 
Differential Equations 
Mechanical Engineering: 323 .............. (4-0) 


Thermodynamics 


4 


re wo DO = WwW 


Chemistry 207-2 3 eee eee De sase (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering 208 ___.........0.0022..0..... (1-3) 
Topographie Surveying 

Geology: 210 62: ee eee (3-3) 
Historical Geology 

Mathematics: 307% ee eee (3-0) 
Calculus 

Mechanical Engineering: 313 .............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science .....................-.. (0-3) 

Phy sices:3220 3 6 eso eee eee a epee (3-3) 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 

Chemistry: :324 wie See ae (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 

English F210) ee a tee (2-0) 
Introduction to Logical Discourse 

Enelishe403 ie. es ete eis ee 1-2) 
Speaking for Professional Men 

Geology 3125525 3a ae (2-3) 
Structvral Geology 

History 315s Se ae (3-0) 
The United States, 1901 
to the Present 

Mechanical Engineering 346 .............. (3-0) 


Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 


SS 
Beles oer ict Seok Sa hc es 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 207 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Business Administration 305 .............. (3-0) 3 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 
Business Law Survey of Accounting Principles 
Economics 203. 2 Se (3-0) 3 Electrical Engineering 308 .................. (2-3). 3 
Principles of Economics Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Engineering 307 ...............-.- (3-3) 4 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Electrical Circuits Reservoir Rock Properties 
Enehishies Oly ee ee (3-0) 3 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Writing for Professional Men Rock and Fluid Properties 
Engiishessuees te se ee eee (1-0) 1 Laboratory 
Selected Reading Petroleum Engineering 310 —_.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ~............. (2-0) 2 Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Development Petroleum Engineering 312 _............... (1-0) 1 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Well Logging 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Elective (Humanities) W000... (4-0) 4 
17 16 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geocraphyis40leiees ne 2 (3-0) 3 Government'3067 233.222 eS (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ............-... (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 402 _....00....... (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ........0....... ies) Petroleum Engineering 414 .............. (2-0) - 2 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement and Reservoir Engineering 
Transportation Psy choloryuc0s ete ee es (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Psychology for Technical Students 
Measurements Laboratory *Technical Eléctive 722.2252 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 _.............. (2-0) 2 Elective (Humanities) __.......0....0..0....... 3 
Reservoir Engineering — 
Elective (Humanities) —....................--- 3 17 
17 
For the class graduating in 1961-62 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geosranhy= 40 = See ee (3-0) 3 Government..306 322 = ee ee (3-0) 3 
International Political Geography American National Government 
Petroleum Engineering 405 _............. (2-2) 2253 Petroleum Engineering 402 _.............. (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 409 —.......00...... (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 414 _.............. (2-0) 2 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 438 _.............. (2-0) 222 
Petroleum Measurement and Reservoir Engineering 
Transportation Psy.cholocy.'303 35s Se ee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 415 —............. (0-3) 1 Psychology for Technical Students 
Measurements Laboratory “Technicals lective... 3.2 1 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ............... (2-0) 2 Elective (Humanities) .......................... 3 
Reservoir Engineering — 
Elective (Humanities) ......................... 3 17 
17 
Five-Year Curriculum in 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 
(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 


Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


*To be chosen from Petroleum Engineering 416 or 419. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


208 
First Semester Credit 
English) 23 lor3232 (oe eee (3-0) 3 
Survey of English Literature 
Geology 201) So eee ee eee ee (3-0) 3 
General Geology 
Geology 320333... Se Se eee (2-6) 4 
Crystallography and Mineralogy 
Geology $209 x eee (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Field Work 
Mathematics) 210204 Bis ae eee (3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
PHySics 219 ea ele UE oe aera (3-3) 4 
Sound, Light, Electricity 
Physical Education 201 ....................... (0-2) R 
19 


SUMMER CAMP 


(Optional) 


Geology 299, Field Geology, credit 2 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Chemistry g2 2a ere eee (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 


Civils Eneineering2208). 1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 

Geology. 303 eee ee ee ecole (2-3) 
Petrography and Petrology 

Geolory4305 ees See eee, See (3-3) 


Invertebrate Paleontology 
Geology315 oe ee es ea tS (2-3) 

Principles of Sedimentation 
Mechanical Engineering 212 

Engineering Mechanics 


wn wo +, | NW 


SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 


SENIOR YEAR 


Chemistry 32303. 4 eae (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry 


Civil Engineering 305 (ee (3-0) 
Mechanics of Materials 
Geophysics 54385 —23.20 i eo ea (3-3) 


Principles of Geophysical Exploration 
Mechanical Engineering 346 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 
Petroleum Development 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 
Petroleum Development Laboratory 


*To be selected from: 


en 


Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry: 20% 2255 5 i eee (2-3) 3 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Geology. 204 (2228 2 ieee aaa (1-3) 2 
Mineralogy and Rock Study 
Geology :210s:..538 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Historical Geology 
History: 106 2222 ee ee ee (3-0) 3 
History of the United States 
Mathematics: 307°). 5) Sea 3-0) 3 
Calculus 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
Physics: 22 0.3 ee eee (3-3) 4 
Modern Physics 
Physical Education 202. ~.......202000222-00 (0-2) R 
20 
Geology (306-2 ..3 2 eee eee (3-3) 4 
Stratigraphy 
Geology ii812- 22 Aes ee ae (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology 
Mechanical Engineering: 313 ............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 323 .............. (4-0) 4 
Thermodynamics 
Elective (Humanities) -..........0.....2.....-.. 3 
17 
Chemistry: 324522200372 ee (3-3) 4 
Physical Chemistry 
Economics220325 3 Oe es (3-0) 38 
Principles of Economics 
English. “401 ea ne ee (0-2) 1 
Public Speaking 
Geology or Geophysics Elective* _...... 3 
Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering: 308 ................ (0=3) ed. 
Rock and Fluid Properties 
Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 310 ._.............. (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Fluids 
Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
17 


Geology 304, 409, 4283, 4483; Geophysics 436, 446. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 209 
FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Electrical Engineering 305 _................ (3-3) 4 (Kealogy e433 ee ers ee a ae et es) (0-6) 2 
Electrical Circuits and Machines Field Geology 
Geolory F404 ee ree ee as (2-3) 3 Geology: /482: 2.05 Sra ee (1-0) 1 
Geology of Petroleum Seminar 
Geolory--48 [athe ar eee (1-0) 1 Geology or Geophysics Elective*........ 3 
Seminar Government)306) 32 ee (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ............. [= (2-2) 0ao American National Government 
Drilling and Production Design Petroleum Engineering 402 _.............. (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Engineering 409 —.............. (1-3) 2 Petroleum Property Management 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Engineering 414 —.............. (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (252) amass Petroleum Production Engineering 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Transportation Reservoir Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 415 —__............. (0-3) 1 — 
Measurements Laboratory 16 
Petroleum Engineering 428 _............... (2-0) 2 
Reservoir Engineering 
19 
For class graduating in 1961-62 
SUMMER CAMP 
Geology 300, Field Geology, credit 6 
FIFTH YEAR 
Geolow yl 04 ee ere Pe (2-3) 3 Geologye 42a eee (Z=3)} aes 
Geology of Petroleum Subsurface Geology 
MF COLOS Veh GL perenne ee (1-0) 1 GeoloryeAss ee ee ee ee (0-6) 2 
Seminar Field Geology 
Petroleum Engineering 405 —.............. (2-2) 3 Geology. 482.022) 2 ee ee oe ee (1-0) 1 
Drilling and Production Design Seminar 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ................ (1-3) ee2 Petroleum Engineering 402 —.............. (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2=2) to Petroleum Engineering 414 —....00........ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Production Engineering 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 .|............... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Elective. po ee 6 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ................ (2-0) 2 woe 
Reservoir Engineering 19 
Bilective go 2 eee ee ea 3 
18 


Five-Year Curriculum in 


PETROLEUM ENGINEERING— 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


(A minimum of six weeks of approved experience in oil field operations or 
Petroleum Engineering 300 required for registration in senior 
Petroleum Engineering courses) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See page 188) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Ghemistry2225 ] ee ee (2-0) 
Elementary Organic Chemistry 
Geolog ya 20 Trt ee ee a (3-0) 

General Geology 
Geologye 20 7a oe ee Ne ee (2-6) 


Mineralogy and Rock Study 


Mathematicg 2. Ose sore eee 8 (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 212 ............. (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air’ Science? 22-..2-....-2........ (0-3) 

Py sicsy 2 1 Dap ee re nee (3-3) 
Sound, Light, Electricity 

Physical Education 201 ........................ (0-2) 


*To be selected from: 


2 


ol ees ance” ce ee ce 


Chemistrye2 074 2 ee ee (2-3) 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 
Civil Engineering 208 _...00...00000000000... (1-3) 
Topographic Surveying 

Geology: 2103-28 oe es eS (3-3) 
Historical Geology 

Mathematics) 3073 See (3-0) 
Caleulus 

Mechanical Engineering 313 _........ (3-0) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 

I DYSicsh 220 Bee eee ee cee Lee eS (3-3) 
Modern Physics 

Physical Education 202 ........................ (0-2) 


Geology 304, 409, 423, 425, 443; Geophysics 436, 446. 


bo 
S| me to. om NN Ce 


210 AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
SUMMER SESSION 
First Term Seecnd Term 
Economics (203) ee a (9-0) 3 Geography (401) ee Oe eee (9-0) 3 
Principles of Economics International Political Geography 
History; 106i ee ae ce ee ee (9-0) 3 Government 306  ...........c0.cecceeeceeececeeeeeeeee (9-0) 3 
History of the United States American National Government 
6 6 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Chemistry 2323 ene renee (3-3) Chemistry. 324 305 ee ee (3-3) 
Physical Chemistry Physical Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 305. ..............2.....-..-0- (3-0) 3 English: 207. 220.2222 eee ee (2-0) 2 
Mechanics of Materials Report Writing and Correspondence 
Enelish= 203.45 2 oe Aer ee (2-0) 2 Mechanical Engineering 202 .............. (0-3) 1 
Introduction to Literature Manufacturing Processes 
Mathematics 308 se ee are (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 310 .............. (0-3) 1 
Differential Equations Machine Production Techniques 
Mechanical Engineering 201 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 328 .............. (3-0) 3 
Manufacturing Processes Thermodynamics 
Mechanical Engineering 309 .............. (0-3) 1 Mechanical Engineering 338 .............. (2-3) 3 
Machine Production Techniques Kinematics and Machine Design 
Mechanical Engineering 327 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 340 .............. (2-3) 3 
Thermodynamics Physical Metallurgy 
zf 17 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 307 .................- (3-3) 4 Electrical Engineering 308  -................. (2-3) 3 
Electrical Circuits Electrical Machinery 
En elish) 4004 e ee ee tee eas (0-2) 1 Mechanical Engineering 344 .............. (3-0) 3 
Public Speaking Fluid Mechanics 
Geolo ry 312 a ee ee ree ee (2-3) 3 Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 3 
Structural Geology Machine Design 
Industrial Engineering 401 .................. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 482 .............. (0-2) 1 
Survey of Industrial Engineering Seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 3 Petroleum Engineering 306 ................ (2-0) 2 
Machine Design Reservoir Rock Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 305 ................ (2-0) 2 Petroleum Engineering 308 ................ (0-3) 1 
Petroleum Development Rock and Fluid Properties 
Petroleum Engineering 307 ................ (0-3) 1 Laboratory 
Petroleum Development Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 310 -.............. (2-0) 2 
— Reservoir Fluids 
7 Petroleum Engineering 312 ................ (1-0) 1 
Well Logging 
16 
FIFTH YEAR 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 Mechanical Engineering 404 .............. (1-3) 2 
Engineering Laboratory Engineering Laboratory 
Mechanical Engineering 461 .............. (3-0) 3 Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (3-0) 3 
Heat Transfer Power Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 405 ................ (2-2) 3 Mechanical Engineering 459 .............. (3-0) 3 
Drilling and Production Design Mechanical. Vibration 3 
Petroleum Engineering 409 ............... (1-3) 2 Petroleum Engineering 402 —............. (3-0) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Petroleum Property Management 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (2-2) 3 Petroleum Engineering 414 ............... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Production Engineering 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 438 ............... (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 .....000........ (0-3) 1 Reservoir Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory *Technical Elective ...............22.-..-..2.------ 3 
Petroleum Engineering 428 ............... (AA). 0 ah 
Reservoir Pngineering 18 
*Technical Elective -.........-..2....2022200....--. 3 
19 


*From Mechanical Engineering Approved List. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 211 


For the class graduating in 1961-62 


FIFTH YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Mechanical Engineering 403 .............. (1-3) 2 Business Administration 409 .............. (3-0) 3 
Engineering Laboratory Survey of Accounting Principles 
Mechanical Engineering 417 .............. (4-0) 4 Electrical Engineering 308 __................ (2) mead 
Power Engineering Electrical Machinery 
Mechanical Engineering 445 .............. (2-3) 3 Enelishia 016 see ote (0-2) 1 
Machine Design Public Speaking 
Petroleum Engineering 405 —............... (2-2) -3 Mechanical Engineering 404 ............. (1-3) 2 
Drilling and Production Design Engineering Laboratory 
Petroleum Engineering 409 -...00.....00..... (1=3) 592 Mechanical Engineering 446 .............. (2-3) 3 
Subsurface Engineering Machine Design 
Petroleum Engineering 413 ................ (252) ano Petroleum Engineering 402 ................ (3-0) 3 
Petroleum Measurement and Petroleum Property Management 
Transportation Petroleum Engineering 414 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 415 ................ (0-3) 1 Petroleum Production Engineering 
Measurements Laboratory Petroleum Engineering 438 ................ (2-0) 2 
Petroleum Engineering 428 _............... (2-0) 2 Reservoir Engineering 
Reservoir Engineering —_ 
— 19 


General Electives in 
ENGINEERING 


Students with the proper prerequisites may choose their general electives 
from the list below. Other courses are available to the student upon recom- 
mendation of department heads and the approval of the Dean of Engineering. 


I. Humanistic—Social 


1: 


Architecture 339, 340, 489, 440; English 212, 281, 232, 315, 316, 321, 
322, 327, 328, 334, 336, 340, 350, 371, 875; Geography 204, 312, 401; 
Liberal Arts 201, 301, 304; Psychology 207, 301, 3038, 305, 401, 403; 
Sociology 205, 206, 311, 314, 315, 320, 412, 418. 


Economics: Any course offered by the Department. 


History and Government: Any junior or senior course offered by 
the Department. 


Modern Languages: Any course offered by the Department. 


Religious Education: Any course, but not more than 4 semester 
hours may be counted. 


II. Others 
1. Civil Engineering 406, 408, 435, 448, 457, 473; Electrical Engineering 


331, 457; Engineering Graphics 221; English 301, 309; Geology 201, 
205; Health Education 216; Industrial Education 328, 429; Industrial 
Engineering 401, 411, 412, 414, 458; Journalism 304, 311, 315, 321, 
406; Landscape Architecture 408; Oceanography 401; Physical Edu- 
cation 210, 221. 


Biology: Any course, but not more than 7 hours of freshman courses. 


Business Administration: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course of- 
fered by the Division. 


Chemistry: Any sophomore, junior, or senior course offered by the De- 
partment. 
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5. Mathematics: Any junior or senior course offered by the 
Department. 


6. Nuclear Engineering: Any course offered by the Department. 
7. Physics: Any junior or senior course offered by the Department. 


Certain courses from the above list are acceptable to the Air Science and 
Military Science Departments in partial fulfillment of the R.O.T.C. require- 


ments. 


THE SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCES 


The participation of our government in foreign affairs makes it apparent 
that every young American must recognize his obligation for service to his 
country and should realize the necessity for coordination of his military and 
civilian careers. The Army and Air Force at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas offer ROTC courses which supplement the student’s civilian 
curriculum and offer him the opportunity of planning his civilian and military 
careers on a mutually supporting basis. 


In the words of General Eisenhower, “ROTC is a ready-made course, 
designed and perfected to develop the qualities of leadership required in both 
military and civil enterprise.” 


AIR SCIENCE 


The Air Force ROTC program is designed to develop qualities of leader- 
ship, character, and citizenship, and to prepare selected college students to be 
commissioned officers in the United States Air Force. The first Air Force 
(then Air Service) ROTC units were established in 1920 at the Universities of 
California and Illinois, at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. Today the program includes 
over 100,000 students at approximately 175 colleges and universities. 


The Air Force ROTC program, called Air Science, is divided into two 
parts. The first two years constitute the basic course and the second two 
years constitute the advanced course. Successful completion of the advanced 
course is a prerequisite for commissioning. The objective of the basic course 
is to acquaint students with the air power concept as well as to prepare them 
for the advanced course. However, since not all cadets will qualify for entry 
into the advanced course, the emphasis in the basic course is on air age 
citizenship and is intended to help all young men face the challenge of the 
Aerospace Age. 


Cadets in the basic course spend two hours a week in the classroom and 
one hour in a leadership laboratory. The first year is a survey of the var- 
ious elements of air power, basic aeronautical science, and the organization 
and operation of the military arm of the Federal Government. The second 
year consists of a survey of the development of aerial warfare with emphasis 
on principles of war, concepts of employment of forces, and changing weapons 
systems, bases, material, personnel, and operations. The problems and possi- 
bilities of operating in space are also covered. Students enrolled in the basic 
course are deferred from draft by Selective Service. The Air Force reim- 
burses the College for furnishing students with uniforms and textbooks. 


Leadership training is continuous during the student’s life as an Air Force 
ROTC cadet. Classroom instruction and the leadership laboratory are both 
designed to develop to the maximum each cadet’s leadership potential and his 
knowledge of military fundamentals. Instruction in military courtesy and 
discipline will be of value in any walk of life. The common courtesies, respect 
for authority, and intelligent leadership demanded by the Air Force are the 
same qualities needed for success in civilian life. In this program the cadet 
has an opportunity to apply principles of leadership, management, and staff 
work in actual working situations. 


Cadets apply for enrollment in the advanced course during their second 
year of basic Air Science. Those who apply are given a physical examination 
and take the Air Force Officer Qualification Test. Enrollment in the ad- 
vanced course is carefully limited to students of high moral character who 
are physically qualified, who possess the necessary interest, intelligence, and 
aptitude, who have demonstrated leadership potential, and who are well qual- 
ified academically. For enrollment in the advanced course, the cadet must 
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have proven himself diligent and successful in his regular studies and not just 
in his Air Force ROTC courses. Academic excellence is strongly encouraged. 
The purpose of this program is to supplement the student’s regular academic 
work with a program of education and training that will prepare him to ac- 
cept and discharge the responsibilities of leadership that are inherent in com- 
missioned officer positions. Graduation and a degree are prerequisites to a 
commission but the bare minimum is not acceptable. An advanced course 
cadet is a member of a select group. 


The curriculum of the advanced course is the same for all cadets. The 
first year of the advanced course is a study of the principles of leadership and 
management as they apply to Air Force problems and tasks. Included are Air 
Force leadership doctrine, major socio-psychological principles of leadership, 
a consideration of the leader-follower relationship in an Air Force environ- 
ment, and communication theory relevant to leadership. During the summer 
between the first and second years of the advanced course, the cadet attends a 
four-week summer camp on an Air Force base. Here during a period of in- 
tense training under close supervision, he sees the Air Force in operation and 
becomes familiar with its equipment, procedures, and systems. The second 
year of the advanced course is a study of global relationship of special con- 
cern to the Air Force officer with attention to such aspects as weather, navi- 
gation, world political geography, and international relations. 


With the approval of the Air Force and the College, certain college cour- 
ses have been substituted recently for Air Science courses with similar ob- 
jectives. These courses are: English 210, Introduction to Logical Discourse; 
English 401 (or 408), Public Speaking; History 318, Internationai Develop- 
ments since 1918; and Geography 401, International Political Geography. As 
a result, the advanced course Air Force ROTC student has extra time avail- 
abie to further his study in his academic major. 


During his senior year, a cadet who has applied for Air Force pilot train- 
ing after graduation is given 36% hours of flight training in light aircraft 
and 36% hours of ground schoo!. Flght training is provided at the College 
by FAA approved flying school operations and upon successful completion, the 
student is eligible for a private pilot’s license. 


If a student applies for the advanced course and is selected for enroll- 
ment, he must agree to complete the advanced course, complete the Summer 
Training Unit during the summer between his junior and senior years, and, 
upon graduation, accept a commission as an officer in the Air Force Reserve 
if one is tendered. The foregoing becomes an integral part of his degree re- 
quirements from the College. He must also agree to serve on active duty for 
not less than four years after being commissioned, or, if applying for flight 
training either as a pilot or as a navigator, must agree to serve on active duty 
for not less than four years after completion of basic flight training. Ad- 
vanced course cadets are deferred from draft by Selective Service. They re- 
ceive approximately $500.00 from the Air Force during their two years in the 
program. This is in addition to their pay and travel allowances received in 
connection with their attendance at the Summer Training Unit. 


Upon successfully completing the advanced course and graduating from 
‘he College, students are commissioned as second lieutenants in the United 
estates Air Force Reserve. Distinguished graduates are eligible to make im- 
mediate application for commissions in the Regular Air Force. 


The Air Force ROTC program is administered by the Department of Air 
Science, which is an integral part of the College. All instructors are active 
duty officers assigned to the College by the United States Air Force. De- 
tails on courses offered are set forth under the departmental listing in this 
catalogue. Information desired may be obtained by writing directly to the 
Head of the Department of Air Science. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 


While the four-year ROTC course normally leads to a reserve commission, 
the Army relies upon this source for half of the new Regular Army officers 
appointed each year. The Army program is a general military science cur- 
riculum, and under the Distinguished Military Graduate program, interested 
cadets can apply for and be granted regular commissions upon graduation. 
Those students selected must be outstanding in military aptitude and academic 
proficiency. They will be tendered the same type of commission given grad- 
uates of the United States Military Academy, West Point, New York. Many 
A. and M. graduates who received their commissions under this program are 
now actively pursuing Army careers. 


Branch assignments for regular and reserve commissions will be made 
by the Department of the Army. These branch assignments will be based 
on the curriculum of the student’s major field of study, student preference, 
leadership, and technical qualifications. Students will select three branches 
in order of preference. If a student is physically qualified for a commission 
in the combat branches, one of the three branches selected must be a combat 
arm. 


THE ARMY COMBAT ARMS 


The mission of the entire Army is to support the fighting teams on the 
battle lines—the men who get there first. These teams are made up of In- 
fantry, Armor, Artillery, Engineers, and Signal Corps. 


ARMOR. Armor is the combat arm with characteristics and capabilities 
especially designed for offensive action. The role of Armor on today’s battle- 
field is the conduct of highly mobile ground warfare, primarily offensive in 
nature, and characterized by a predominance of mounted combat. Armored 
units concentrate their firepower at the decisive area of action to lead or ac- 
company Infantry in destroying the enemy. This role is performed by the 
armored division, armored cavalry regiment, separate armor groups, and the 
armor elements of infantry and airborne divisions. Officers serving with 
Armor may anticipate rewarding assignments in these units, which provide 
valuable experience in working with men, machines, and weapons. Today’s 
modern Armor combines newly acquired mobility, firepower, and shock action 
with the traditional dash and daring of the old Cavalry to produce a fast, hard- 
hitting team that truly earns its name as “The Combat Arm of Decision.” 


ARTILLERY. Artillery is the combat branch which is primarily con- 
cerned with the employment and firing of cannon in warfare. Its armament 
includes many types of guns, howitzers, rockets and guided missiles, all de- 
signed to enhance the destructive potential of the army against hostile targets 
on the ground, in the air, and on the water. 


To combat these diversified targets, Artillery is comprised of two general 
types — Field Artillery and Air Defense Artillery — each type being armed 
with weapons and equipment commensurate with its combat responsibilities. 
Many of these weapons deliver an atomic warhead. 


With the advent of rockets and guided missiles, an even wider field is be- 
ing opened for the Artilleryman. Varieties of rockets and guided missiles, 
such as the Nike and the Redstone, have been developed for the use of the 
Artillery in coping with the higher speeds and altitudes of modern aircraft 
and greater ranges to ground targets. The field is open for employment of 
electronic equipment which will cause rockets to locate and automatically di- 
rect themselves to targets at extremely high altitudes, speeds, and ranges. 


No special academic course is required for commission in the Artillery, 
although a demonstrated aptitude for mathematics is desirable. 


INFANTRY. Post World War II hostilities have illustrated again that 
the Infantry officer is the key to success in battle. He is the bulwark of 
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Americanism whose steadfastness is the true measure of our national se- 
curity. 


As the lives of our fighting men are more highly valued than the equip- 
ment of war, competent leadership is imperative. To meet this need, the 
U. S. Infantry officer has developed throughout our history to his present sta- 
tus of personnel management specialist in addition to his tactical proficiency. 
He undergoes a career-long balanced program of training that includes fine 
service schools and the best civilian colleges as well as service in both com- 
mand and staff capacities. Full utilization of these opportunities, combined 
with maximum individual effort, results in a well rounded officer capable of 
effective performance in this most challenging career field. 


No special academic course is necessary for commission in the Infantry. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. The Corps of Engineers is both a com- 
bat arm and a technical service of the Department of the Army. In addition 
it has a civil mission. This multiple function presents a challenging and 
varied career for Engineer officers. Engineer military operation is world- 
wide, embracing most fields of engineering and construction practices in high- 
ly diversified geographical and political areas. 


The civil works function of the Corps of Engineers is supervised directly 
by the Congress of the United States and includes river and harbor develop- 
ments, flood control, canals, dams, and relief work in disaster areas. 


To be commissioned in the Corps of Engineers a student must pursue a 
course which leads to a degree in engineering, technical or other scientific 
field. 


THE SIGNAL CORPS. The Signal Corps is both a combat arm and a 
technical service of the Department of the Army. As a combat arm, its mis- 
sion is to provide the communications network for all military operations from 
Department of the Army Headquarters to the front lines. This service is per- 
formed in peace and in war by the most practical and efficient means con- 
sistent with modern developments. As a technical service, its mission is to 
develop, procure, and maintain equipment used for such fields as electronics, 
avionics, meteorology, photography, and television. This service includes the 
engineering, installation, operation, and maintenance of fixed Army communi- 
cations and training of signal specialists. Signal communications are the 
nerve system of the Army which enables coordination of effort by all branches. 


Signal corps requirements for officers exist in the following fields: Com- 
munications, Electronics, and Electrical Engineering; Physics; Mathematics, 
Meteorology; Automatic Data Processing Systems; Operations Research; Busi- 
ness Administration; Personnel Management; Education; Comptrollership; 
Motion Picture and Television Production. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICES 


ARMY SECURITY AGENCY. The mission of the Army Security Agency 
is related to the application of procedures designed to insure smooth function- 
ing of the Army’s world-wide electrical communication facilities, and to deny 
to unauthorized persons access to information which might be detrimental to 
the national defense. In the United States Army Reserve, there is a separate 
branch designated the Army Security Reserve even though in the active Army 
the Army Security Agency is not a branch of the service. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in Army Secur- 
ity Agency, though it is desirable that a majority of the personnel have a 
technical background in such fields as electronics, mathematics, and allied 
phases of engineering. 


THE CHEMICAL CORPS. The Chemical Corps is charged with the in- 
vestigation, research, design, and development of chemical, biological, and 
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radiological warfare items. It is concerned with smoke and incendiary ma- 
terials, toxic gases, all war gas defense appliances, and biological warfare and 
radiological defense activities. It furnishes advice to all elements of the De- 
partment of Defense on chemical and biological warfare and radiological de- 
fense. It is responsible for the supervision of training of the army in chem- 
ical and biological warfare and radiological defense. 


To be commissioned in the Chemical Corps, a student must be pursuing 
a course which leads to a degree in a scientific or engineering field, with 
preference for the chemical, biological, and mechanical arts and sciences. 


THE ORDNANCE CORPS. The Ordnance Corps provides the Armed 
Forces of our country with material for firepower and mobility—rifles, ma- 
chine guns, artillery, ammunition, tanks, and trucks. Ordnance material 
ranges from time pieces to radar controlled automatic antiaircraft guns; from 
jeeps to ponderous tank transporters; from pistol cartridges to guided missiles. 


Ordnance officers perform work closely related with business and indus- 
try. They must be businessmen, but the technical nature of Ordnance Corps 
activites calls for an engineering or scientific background. 


To be commissioned in the Ordnance Corps, a student should pursue a 
course which leads to a degree in engineering, technical, or other scientific 
fields. However, degrees in business administration and management are of- 
ten accepted. 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS. One of the world’s largest business or- 
ganizations, the Quartermaster Corps supplies over 70,000 items to a million 
men all over the globe; in time of war this may be expanded to 85,000 items 
to ten million men. 


Quartermaster officers of outstanding executive caliber and of potentially 
sound business sense design, produce, test, and supply clothing for every cli- 
mate, food for every mealtime situation, and petroleum products for all pur- 
poses. These officers are at once merchants, importers, exporters, ware- 
house managers, purchasing agents, and expediters. 


Although no special academic course is required for a commission in the 
Quartermaster Corps, business administration, personnel management, food 
technology, and petroleum engineering are recommended educational fields. 


THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS. The Transportation Corps performs 
transportation functions for the Army and provides such transportation serv- 
ice to the Air Force or Navy as may be directed. Transportation officers are 
the Army’s traffic managers as well as highway and railroad executives. The 
Corps is a major Army user of large transport-type aircraft, both fixed and 
rotary wing, in the movement of essential supplies in direct support of com- 
bat units. It has over-all responsibility for the research, development, and 
logistical support of Army Aviation. Constant improvement in the move- 
ment of men and supplies throughout the world challenges the initiative, lead- 
ership, and ingenuity of transportation officers in command or staff capaci- 
ties, many of which are closely allied with civilian occupations. 


Although no special academic course is required for a commission in the 
Transportation Corps, business administration, economics, and engineering 
are recommended educational fields. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S CORPS. The Adjutant General’s Corps pro- 
vides military personnel management, Special Services activities, and admin- 
istrative service for the Army establishment and for other components of the 
Department of Defense. The qualified Adjutant General’s Corps officer is 
the Army’s expert in administrative and personnel matters and is a key mem- 
ber on the Commander’s Staff. 
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No special academic course is required for a commission in the Adjutant 
General’s Corps although business, commerce, and psychology are recommen- 
ded educational fields. 


FINANCE CORPS. The Finance Corps provides finance services for the 
Army and other components of the Department of Defense. The activities 
include paying military personnel, allotments for dependents of service per- 
sonnel, and paying the salaries of civilian personnel of the Army. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Finance 
Corps although business and commerce are recommended educational fields. 


MILITARY POLICE CORPS. The primary mission of the Military 
Police Corps is to assist the commander in maintenance of discipline by en- 
forcement of law and order within the military establishment. Thus military 
policemen will ordinarily be found directing military traffic; patrolling streets 
in towns where soldiers frequently congregate; investigating crimes commit- 
ted against individual soldiers, civilians, or the Army; apprehending deserters 
and personnel absent without leave; maintaining order aboard trains and 
ships; and providing security for certain types of military operations and 
installations. 


No special academic course is required for a commission in the Military 
Police Corps. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The principal objective of the School of Veterinary Medicine is to provide 
complete training in all the phases of veterinary medicine. The degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine is conferred upon satisfactory completion of the 
curriculum in veterinary medicine. By following Curricular Option I, the stu- 
dent may qualify after four years of study for the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Animal Science. (See Curricular Options below.) 


The School of Veterinary Medicine is composed of the Departments of 
Veterinary Anatomy, Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Veterinary Microbiol- 
ogy, Veterinary Parasitology, Veterinary Pathology, Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology, and Veterinary Public Health. The Department of Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Surgery operates the Veterinary Hospital and Ambu- 
latory Clinics. A large proportion of the faculty from all departments is ac- 
tively engaged in research. In addition to undergraduate instruction, grad- 
uate offerings are available leading to the degrees of Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


Training is such that graduates of the School of Veterinary Medicine are 
well qualified to deal with problems of disease and disease prevention in do- 
mestic farm animals, poultry, pet animals, zoo animals, fur-bearing animals, 
and wild life. Graduates also are well qualified to administer and advise in the 
public health problems arising from intertransmission of diseases between man 
and the lower animals. Instruction and practical training are given in milk and 
meat hygiene and in the inspection of food processing plants. The School is 
accredited by the Council on Education of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 


PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The following pre-veterinary curriculum is designed to afford the student 
the best possible preparation for veterinary training. Courses marked with 
asterisks are requirements. Substitutions for other courses may be made only 
with the permission of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


Curriculum in 
PRE-VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Animal Husbandry 107  ~...000..0............. (2-3) 8 + Biology! Olona ee eee (2-3) 3 
General Animal Husbandry General Botany of Seed Plants 
= RIOLOG Fe 07 ee ee es Pe 2 (2-3) $3 *Bidlogyw 1082224 ee eee (2-3) 3 
Vertebrate Zoology Invertebrate Zoology 
SASHMEMISET Yael O Leet ee ere eee Cee (3-3) 4 *Chemistry210202 32). eee eee (3-3) 4 
General Chemistry General Chemistry 
Sisters Od see a ne eS (3-0) 3 DV eg FEST Ob AYE Uae Stee eat or hs St OP ae de (3-0) 3 
Composition and Rhetoric Composition and Rhetoric 
= Mathematics e102 ge nae wens 2 (3-0) 3 =“Mathematies 103 ives es So (3-0) 3 
Algebra Plane Trigonometry 
Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 Military or Air Science ......................-- (0-3) 1 
Physical Education 101 ......................-. (0-2) R Physical Education 102 —......00002.00000...... (0-2) R 
17 17 


NOTE: All students must complete Entomology 208 or its equivalent before the second year 
in Veterinary School. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
# CHEMISET YR eee eer (3=3)) 74 * Chemistry (228 20a Siete 1 2 eee (3-3) 4 
Organic Chemistry Organic Chemistry 
Dairy, cScience!202 13.5. eae eee (22) 5 ae Hnehish= 20S ae eee eee (2-0) 2 
Dairying Introduction to Literature 
Be lishi207), oxic Be ee ae oe Coe (2-0) 2 Entomology; 208 22.23 (2-3) 3 
Report Writing and Correspondence Veterinary Entomology 
Government:,306)1. 3 Oe ee (3-0) 3 FRistory S065 2.222 el eee (3-0) 3 
American National Government History of the United States 
FRISCO Y; SLOSS eee aR ie ey esi nee (3-0) 3 Military or Air Science ........................ (0-3) 1 
History of the United States “PHYSICS-'21 6) ieee eee (223) oe 
Military or Air Science ......................-. (0-3) ‘1 Introductory Physics 
Phy Sieg? Poss ee ee eC ee (2-3) 3 Poultry Science: 201 (2.24 ee (2-2) 3 
Introductory Physics Poultry Production 
Physical Education 201 -.........00..002....... (0-2) R Physical Education 202 -...2.....2...2........- (0-2) R 
19 19 


Substantially the same pre-veterinary curriculum as that outlined above 
should be completed by students expecting to qualify for admission to the 
School of Veterinary Medicine in the minimum time (two college academic 
years). However, a student with a Bachelor of Science degree may be ad- 
mitted to the professional curriculum with certain pre-veterinary deficiencies. 
The Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine shall be the authority on these 
matters. Completion of any pre-veterinary deficiencies may be required after 
enrollment in the professional curriculum. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


Admission to the professional curriculum in veterinary medicine is grant- 
ed only for the beginning of the fall semester. Formal application must be 
filed with the Director of Admissions and Registrar between March 1 and 
May 1 of the year for which admission is sought. Accompanying the applica- 
tion form must be: complete academic records, including the preparatory 
record and college record; a record of courses in progress; and a statement 
showing the applicant to be in good standing. 


Minimum pre-veterinary requirements are 70 semester hours including: 


English composition and rhetoric 6 hours 
Biology (at least 4 hours must be zoology) 8 hours 
Inorganic chemistry 8 hours 
Mathematics 6 hours 
Organic chemistry 8 hours 
Physics $ 6 hours 


Completion of the pre-veterinary requirements with satisfactory grades 
is a prerequisite for admission to the first year of the professional curriculum 
in veterinary medicine or to the veterinary courses of that year. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment in the first year of the professional curriculum in veterinary 
medicine is limited by facilities of the College to a definite number each year. 
Selection within this quota is based on scholastic record and professional ap- 
titude, and admission to the curriculum in pre-veterinary medicine does not 
carry assurance that the student will be admitted to the first year in veter- 
inary medicine. 


Limited enrollment in the professional veterinary curriculum has resulted 
in the establishment of priority groups for applicants by states of residence 
as follows: 


1. First consideration is given to qualified applicants who are residents 
of Texas and states with which Texas has a contract through the 
Southern Regional Education Board up to the limit of the quota. 
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2. If the quota is not filled from priority group 1, a second group of 
qualified applicants from states of the United States which have no 
schools of veterinary medicine will be considered. 


3. If the quota is not filled from priority groups 1 and 2, a third group 
of qualified applicants will be considered from other states of the 
United States which have schools of veterinary medicine. 


4. An exceptional candidate from any state will be considered. 


CURRICULAR OPTIONS 


Three curricular options are open to students planning to study veteri- 
nary medicine. 


Option I 


Students may qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Animal Sci- 
ence, to be conferred after four years of study. Under this option the recom- 
mended pre-veterinary curriculum and the regular veterinary curriculum are 
followed. Elective requirements must be met by completing the following 
courses: 


Agronomy 301; Economics 203; English 403; and Genetics 406. 


Substitutions for any of the courses required for this Animal Science de- 
gree may be made only with approval of the Director of Agricultural Instruc- 
tion. 


Option II 


Students may qualify for a Reserve Officer’s commission by scheduling 
advanced military or air science as electives in the first and second years of 
veterinary medicine. The number who are permitted to follow this option 
will necessarily be contingent upon the number of advanced ROTC contracts 
available. 


Option III 


Students who do not wish to qualify either for a Reserve Officer’s com- 
mission or for the Bachelor of Science degree may register for electives of 
their own choosing, subject to approval by the Dean of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


Wherever possible, the student should choose his option early in the pre- 
veterinary curriculum. 


ADMISSION TO THE THIRD YEAR OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Regardless of the option chosen, a student may not be permitted to reg- 
ister for the third year of veterinary medicine unless he has completed, with 
an average grade of C or better, all work taken in the first two years of 
the veterinary curriculum. 


READMISSION 


A veterinary student who voluntarily withdraws from the College, or who 
is dropped from the rolls of the College for cause, forfeits his standing and 
must apply for readmission. A student who fails any of his veterinary cour- 
ses may be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 


ELECTIVES 


Students in the School of Veterinary Medicine who do not enroll in ad- 
vanced ROTC must complete English 403 (Speaking for Professional Men). 
‘The remaining 10 credit hours of elective courses must be chosen with the 
approval of the Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
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Curriculum in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Credit Second Semester Credit 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 ........ (3-6) 5 Animal Husbandry 320 _.....00000000000... (3-0) 3 
Veterinary Physiological Chemistry Animal Nutrition and Feeding 
Gertetics: 30128 oes oe a ee (3-2) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 302 _.................... (0-9) 3 
Genetics Anatomy 
Veterinary Anatomy 301 ...................... (0-9) 3 Veterinary Anatomy 304 _......00000020.... (3-3) 4 
Anatomy Embryology 
Veterinary Anatomy 303 ...................... (2-6) 4 Veterinary Anatomy 306 ~................... (0-6) 2 
Histology Neuroanatomy 
ELE CUi Ve eee ois tay ee eee ty = Veterinary Physiology and 
— Pharmacology 32602-0222. 22 nae (4-3) 5 
19 Physiology 
Electivesc22) 3 2 eS eee 3 
20 
SECOND YEAR 
Veterinary Microbiology 435 .-............. (3-4) 4 Veterinary Medicine and 
Microbiology and Immunology Surgery ::4165, 22:03 see nee (1-0) 1 
Veterinary Parasitology 483 .............. (2-2) 3 General Surgery 
Parasites of Domestic Animals Veterinary Microbiology 436 .............. (3-3) 4 
Veterinary Pathology 443 .......000.00000... (4-3) 5 Pathogenic Microbiology 
General Pathology Veterinary Parasitology 484 .............. (2-2) 3 
Veterinary Physiology and Parasites of Domestic Animals 
Pharmacology-7427 see cn eee (2-6) 4 Veterinary Pathology 444 2.00... (5-3) 6 
Physiology Special Pathology 
Blective nce en ae ere einai ae 3 Veterinary Physiology and 
— Pharmacology 428 | 4...2.30-3) eee (3-0) 3 
19 Pharmacology 
Elective 223s ee ee ee 3 
20 
THIRD YEAR 
Veterinary Anatomy 501 .....00.0.000..000. (0-6) 2 Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgical Anatomy Surgery.7:512)3 be ee een (2-0) 2 
Veterinary Medicine and Radiology 
Surgery. 5 Lee eee RBs (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Non-Infectious Diseases of Surgery. 5142 Se eee eee (2-0) 2 
Large Animals Infectious Diseases of 
Veterinary Medicine and Small Animals 
SOE ERYco LS ae ee ee (3-0) 3 Veterinary Medicine and 
Non-Infectious Diseases of Survery: 516.02 eet eee ees (2-2). 33 
Small Animals Operative Surgery of Large Animals 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
SULPLESPY ESL ee eee ee enn aes (4-0) 4 Surgery 520) eS ee (0-4) 1 
General Surgery Clinical Seminar ; 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
SULPELrySDLOs eee 8 eke eee rater (0-4) I Surgery 5200-025 33 ees ee ey aoe (2-0) 2 
Clinics Reproductive Diseases 
Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and 
Sure crys D2 Gee eer Se See ch Mee ee (2-0) 2 Survery.- 52400 eee he he ee eet (le? rae? 
Obstetrics Operative Surgery of Small Animals 
Veterinary Physiology and Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology: 5290-2 eee (2-3) 3 Pharmacology? 530).3 2 eae (2-2) 3 
Pharmacology Toxicology 
Veterinary Public Health 533 ............ (1-2) 2 Veterinary Public Health 536 _._......... (5-0) 5 
Food Hygiene Infectious Diseases of - 
oH Large Animals 
D) pieces 
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FOURTH YEAR 


First Semester 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 561 
Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 563 
Ambulatory Clinic 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 565 
Large Animal Clinic 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 567 
Small Animal Clinic 
Veterinary Microbiology 595 
Poultry Diseases 
Veterinary Parasitology 583 
Clinical Parasitology 
Veterinary Pathology 577 
Applied Pathology 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 573 
Pharmacy 
Veterinary Public Health 591 -........... (2-2) 
Food Hygiene 


Credit 


1 


—_ mm OCF 09 


Second Semester 
Business Administration 452 
Veterinary Jurisprudence 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 562 
Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 564 
Ambulatory Clinic 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 566 
Large Animal Clinic 
Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery 568 
Small Animal Clinic 
Veterinary Microbiology 596 
Poultry Diagnosis 
Veterinary Parasitology 584 
Clinical Parasitology 
Veterinary Pathology 578 
Applied Pathology 
Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 574 
Pharmacy 
Veterinary Public Health 592 
Public Health 


raps 
Credit 
-0) 
(0-2) 1 
(0-4) 1 
(0-7) 2 
(0-7) 2 
(0-2) 1 
(0-2) 1 
(0-2) 1 
(0-2) 1 
(2-2) 3 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The principal objective of the Graduate School is to offer education be- 
yond the Bachelor’s level to those men who aspire to become intellectual lead- 
ers in various professions and in various fields of teaching and research. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The faculty of the Graduate School consists of such members of the teach- 
ing staff and of the staffs of the Agricultural Experiment Station, the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, the Texas A. and M. Research Foundation, 
and the Texas Forest Service as the President may appoint on nomination by 
the Dean of Graduate Studies. Appointment to the Graduate Faculty is based 
on recognized scholarly activity, fundamental research, or professional activ- 
ity. 


The Dean of Graduate Studies is the representative of the Graduate Fac- 
ulty and is responsible for the administration of the academic programs of all 
graduate students. He administers the policies and regulations set by the 
Graduate Council and approved by the Academic Council. 


The Graduate Council is a standing committee of the Academie Council. 
It consists of twelve members chosen to give adequate representation to the 
various parts of the Graduate Faculty. The Graduate Council, acting for the 
Academic Council, sets the policies and rules by which the graduate programs 
are administered. Committees on Graduate Instruction are appointed for each 
of the four degree-granting schools. These committees have general juris- 
diction over matters pertaining to graduate work in each of their schools and, 
through recommendation and representation, participate in the decisions of 
the Graduate Council. 


ADMISSION 


A formal application is required of all persons seeking admission to the 
Graduate School. The application forms, which are available at the office of 
the Director of Admissions, should be filed not later than four weeks prior to 
the opening of the semester. Admission to the Graduate School cannot be 
granted until all the credentials enumerated in the application form have been 
filed. 


All communications relating to admission should be addressed to the Di- 
rector of Admissions. Questions on other matters concerned with graduate 
work should be addressed to the Dean of Graduate Studies or to the approp- 
riate subject matter department. 


GRADUATE DEGREES 
Graduate courses of study are offered leading to the degrees of: 


Master of Agriculture (M.Agr.) 

Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 

Master of Arts (M.A.) 

Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Education (M.Ed.) 

Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) 

Master of Science (M.S.) 

Doctor of Education (D.Ed.) 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


The Master of Agriculture, Master of Education, and Master of Engineer- 
ing degrees offer broader training with less technical specialization. Individual 
research resulting in a thesis is not included. The 36 semester hours of work 
required includes specified written reports. 
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The Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Business Administration, 
and Master of Architecture degrees are awarded to students who have re- 
ceived appropriate Bachelor’s degrees and have thereafter successfully com- 
pleted an approved advanced course of study requiring not less than one 
academic year (32 semester hours) of work. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in several fields of basic 
science with particular emphasis on those fields related to or supporting agri- 
culture and engineering. The Doctor of Education degree is presently of- 
fered only in Industrial Education. A student who has received an appropriate 
Bachelor’s degree and has thereafter completed an approved program of 
advanced study and research may qualify for these degrees. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


The professional degrees in engineering are available to graduates of this 
college. These degrees are offered on the basis of acceptable professional 
experience, a thesis or its equivalent, and an examination. Details concerning 
requirements for this degree may be obtained upon application to the office 
of the Dean of Graduate Studies. 


RESIDENCE 


The Master’s degree will be conferred only after a residence at the Col- 
lege of at least one academic year except that this requirement may be satis- 
fied by residence during five summer terms of six weeks each, or an approved 
equivalent. 


The minimum period of time required for the doctoral degree is six 
semesters of full-time graduate study, or its equivalent, beyond the Bach- 
elor’s degree. All of the work, except as noted below, must be done in 
resident graduate study at some approved educational institution, and at 
least two of the last four semesters must be spent at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 


Candidates for the doctoral degree will normally satisfy residence require- 
ments by either (1) two semesters of 12 hours each, or (2) one semester of 
12 hours and one summer session of 12 hours. 


Full-time staff members engaged in graduate study and registered for 
less than 12 semester hours will receive proportionate residence credit. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


There is published annually as a bulletin of the College an announcement 
of the work of the Graduate School, in which will be found full information 
concerning conditions of admission and requirements for degrees, including 
residence, thesis, and examinations. A copy of this bulletin is available upon 
request at the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION BY DEPARTMENTS 


All courses offered in the College are described on the following pages 
and are listed by departments, arranged alphabetically. 


The course numbering scheme is as follows: 


101 to 199, courses primarily open to freshmen. 
201 to 299, courses primarily open to sophomores. 
301 to 399, courses primarily open to juniors. 

401 to 599, courses primarily open to seniors. 

601 to 699, courses primarily open to graduates. 


668.99 


Those undergraduate courses marked at the right by a “+” may be taken 
for graduate credit. 


Figures in parentheses following the number of the courses indicate the 
clock hours per week devoted to theory and practice respectively. Theory in- 
cludes recitations and lectures; practice includes work done in the laboratory, 
shop, drawing room, or field. The unit of credit is the semester hour, which 
involves one hour of theory, or from two to four hours of practice per week 
for one semester of eighteen weeks. 


Roman numerals to the right of the credit value of each course indicate 
the semester in which it is regularly offered. The letter “S’” denotes summer 
cfferings. 


Any course may be withdrawn from the session offerings in case the num- 
ber of registrations is too small to justify the offering of the course. 


Department of Aeronautical Engineering 


Professor A. E. Cronk, 
Professors Albert Gail, C. H. Samson, Jr.; Associate Professors 
F. C. Hall, C. A. Rodenberger 


201. Elementary Aerodynamics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Basic aerodynamic phenomena and simplified theory; elementary aircraft 
performance. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Me- 
chanical Engineering 212 or registration therein; Physics 219 or registration 
therein. 


301. Theoretical Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fluid statics, kinematics, energy, momentum, similarity, viscosity, bound- 
ary layer, drag, circulation, lift, potential flow, thin airfoil theory, high lift 
devices. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 201. 


202. Experimental Aerodynamics. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Wind tunnels and testing techniques. Wind tunnel calibration, airfoil 
pressure distribution, chord loading, airfoil drag by wake survey, boundary 
layer. Corrections of wind tunnel data for scale and other effects. Prereq- 
visite: Aeronautical Engineering 301. 


303. High Speed Aerodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Airfoil section characteristics and critical Mach Number. Span loading, 
fundamentals of compressible flow, pressure coefficients, critical conditions, 
aerodynamic heating, shock waves, compressibility effects, sweepback, and 
high speed data. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 301, registration 
in 302. 
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304. Elementary Aircraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I i 


Airplane load analysis, external and internal loads and reactions for 
trusses, beams and space frameworks. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engi- 
neering 201; Civil Engineering 305 or registration therein; Mechanical Engi- 
neering 212. 


306. Strength of Aircraft Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Mechanical properties of materials and their use in design of members 
subject to tension, compression, shear and bending. Combined stresses and 
margins of safety. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 304; Civil En- 
gineering 305. 


401. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Aerodynamic design, specification, arrangement, performance analysis, 
weight and balance, stability. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 308. 


402. Aircraft Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Structural design of major airframe components, consideration of govern- 
ment airworthiness requirements and customer specifications. Prerequisites: 
Aeronautica! Engineering 401, 405. 


403. Aircraft Materials and Processes. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Metallography of aluminum alloys, magnesium alloys, steel, nickel alloys, 
plastics, manufacturing methods, tool design, standards, heat treament, fin- 
ishes, factory organization. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 306. 


405. Aireraft Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Analysis of thin sheet metal structures, including shells, beams, and com- 
pression members subjected to critical loads. Prerequisite: Aeronautical En- 
gineering 306. 


A06. Aircraft Power Plant Operation. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The use of modern instruments for testing aircraft engines, analysis of 
performance, design study, theory of operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical En- 
gineering 410. 


417. Aircraft Propulsion Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the development, fundamentals, theories, construction, design, 
and performance of turbo-jet, ram jet, pulse jet, and rocket power plants for 
aircraft. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 401; Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 410. 


418. Advanced Aerodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II + 


Theoretical and experimental aerodynamics for students majoring in aero- 
dynamics. Theory of ideal fluid, viscous effects, compressible flow, and appli- 
cation to design problems. Prerequisites: Must have received at least a 
grade of B in Aeronautical Engineering 803 and Mathematics 307, or special 
permission. 


420. Aircraft Vibration and Flutter. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Analysis of fundamental vibration phenomena with application to aircraft 
vibration and flutter problem. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical 
Engineering 313. 


421. Dynamics of Airplanes. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Linear theory of vibrations of single and multi-degree of freedom sys- 
tems; self-excited vibrations. Applications of matrix algebra. Elementary 
theory of flutter; landing impact, gust response, aero-elastic effects, dynamic 
stability. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 401; Mathematics 307 or 
308. 
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481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Readings, reports, conferences, and discussion. Prerequisite: Senior class- 
ification in aeronautical engineering. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Special problems in aeronautical engineering assigned to individual stu- 
dents or groups. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Principles of Fluid Motion. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

Mathematical methods of analysis are emphasized. Perfect fluid theory 
development. Treatment of viscosity and boundary layer phenomena. Pre- 
requisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; Mathematics 307. 


603. Aerodynamics of the Airplane. (4-0). Credit 4. H 


Application of vector analysis to two- and three-dimensional airfoil the- 
ory. Viscosity and compressibility. Drag of aircraft components. Static and 
dynamic stability criteria. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 303; Math- 
ematics 307. 


604. Dynamics of Compressible Fluids. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Properties of compressible fluids, dynamics of one-dimensional motion, 
channel flows, shock waves, methods of observation, extension to two- and 
three-dimensional flow, effects of viscosity. Prerequisites: Aeronautical En- 
gineering 303 and Mathematics 307, or approval of Head of Department. 


605. Aircraft Structural Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The classical methods of analysis derived from strain energy and their 
application to aircraft structural problems. Studies of stresses and strains in 
aircraft structural arrangements involving thin sheets, sandwich construction, 
and different materials. Special problems and studies attendant to aircraft 
column work. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307 or approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


606. Aircraft Structural Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Major structural design requirements of high performance aircraft will 
be studied. New materials and fabrication methods will be considered (mag- 
nesium, metalite, material combinations, etc.) Original designs will be under- 
taken by each student. Prerequisite: Aeronautical Engineering 605. 


667. Aircraft Structural Testing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Static and dynamic testing procedures for aircraft structural testing, in- 
struments used, data taking, data analysis, reports. Prerequisites: Aero- 
nautical Engineering 605; Mechanical Engineering 617. 


608. Aircraft Flutter Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

Theoretical development of the structural and aerodynamic equations for 
two- and three-dimensional aircraft flutter. Numerical solutions in practical 
problems to determine flutter velocities. Methods of testing to determine vi- 
bration characteristics of aircraft. Prerequisites: Aeronautical Engineering 
421 or Mechanical Engineering 459 or 617; Mathematics 307. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
aeronauticaal engineering. 
691. Research. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 

Technical research projects approved by the Head of the Department. 
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Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology 


Professor T. R. Timm, 
Professors C. A. Bonnen, R. E. Branson, R. L. Hunt, J. G. McNeely, A. C. 
Magee, B. H. Nelson, Daniel Russell, R. L. Skrabanek; Associate Professors 
W. G. Adkins, Harley Bebout, D. R. Davis, V. W. Edmondson, J. A. Kincan- 
non, J. E. Miller, C. A. Moore, H. B. Sorensen, J. H. Southern, Randall 
Stelly, A. B. Wooten; Assistant Professors C. H. Brown, P. E. Hildebrand, 
D. S. Moore, K. R. Tefertiller, H. S. Whitney 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


105. Introduction to Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The field of agricultural economics and its relationship to other sciences. 
The characteristics of our economic system and basic economic concept. Survey 
of the farm and ranch firm and its organization and management; structure 
and operation of the marketing system; functional and institutional aspects of 
agricultural finance; governmental policies and programs related to agricul- 
ture. 


314. Marketing Agricultural Products. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general introductory course covering all the operations involved in the 
movement of agricultural commodities from the farmer to the final consumer; 
including a detailed study of the essential marketing functions of buying, sell- 
ing, transportation, storage, financing, standardization, pricing, and risk bear- 
ing as they are carried out by the middlemen in our marketing system. 


321. Farm and Ranch Records and Accounts. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Study of methods and systems of recording and analyzing farm and ranch 
operational data, and acquirement of skill in summarizing and using records 
as effective aids in more profitable farming and ranching. Laboratory work 
devoted to problems in keeping and using the various kinds of records and ac- 
counts. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


324. Agricultural Prices. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the factors influencing the level of agricultural commodity 
prices and related nonagricultural prices; major factors affecting prices of in- 
dividual farm products, their relative importance and behavior; analysis of 
price trends and seasonal variation; parity prices; methods of forecasting de- 
mand and prices of agricultural products; futures trading versus cash market 
prices. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


325. Principles of Farm and Ranch Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


Application of economic and business principles to the organization and 
operation of farms and ranches. Special attention to the factors influencing 
business profits. Laboratory work devoted to development of skills in survey- 
ing, analyzing, and reorganization of the farm or ranch for more efficient and 
profitable operation. Actual data from farms and ranches is used. Prereq- 
uisite: Twenty hours of credit in technical agriculture. 


404. Agricultural Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. S t 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in marketing agricultural products, consisting of some of the more com- 
mon marketing problems confronting Texas farmers and ranchers, and oppor- 
tunities for and methods of using marketing principles and practices in edu- 
cational work with farm people. Examples based on actual marketing prob- 
lems. Not open for agricultural economics M.S. or Ph.D. majors. Prereq- 
uisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in professional agricultural work. 
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413. Agricultural Cooperatives. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 

Place of cooperatives in our economic system; historical development and 
principles of cooperative associations. Steps in organizing an agricultural co- 
operative; operational aspects of cooperatives including legal considerations, 
financing, management, and membership relations; future role of cooperatives 
in American agriculture. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


4416. Economics of Livestock Marketing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 7 

An economic analysis of the livestock and meat industry; marketing prac- 
tices of livestock producers; characteristics of major agencies and services; 
problems associated with the movement of livestock from producer to con- 
sumer. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


422. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 
A study of the economic, institutional, and physical factors involved in the 
utilization and control of natural resources. Prerequisite: Economics 208. 


429. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 

An analysis of the causes, nature, and effects of government participation 
in agriculture. Emphasis is upon the interrelationship of American agriculture 
and the political and economic system, public administration and interest rep- 
resentation. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


430. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il + 

Analysis of the capital requirements for farming and ranching and how 
they are obtained; principles involved in the use of each type of credit neces- 
sary to sound financial management; the risk, costs, and legal aspects of 
credit; the security requirements, rates, and terms of the loans available from 
the private and governmental lending agencies serving agriculture. Prereq- 
uisite: Economics 208. 


432. Farm and Ranch Organization and Operation. (2-2). Credit 3. II f 


Detailed problems involved in the organization and management of specific 
farms and ranches, covering such matters as efficiency analysis, budget prep- 
aration, layout, and improvement. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 325. 


443. Applied Farm Management. (2-2). Credit 3. S t 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, reviewing basic economic principles 
used in farm management, the use of these principles in farm business plan- 
ning, consideration of some of the more common management problems con- 
fronting Texas farmers, and opportunities for and methods of using the farm 
management approach in educational work with farm people. Laboratory work 
based on actual farms and ranches. Not open for agricultural economics M.S. 
or Ph.D. majors. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in profes- 
sional agricultural work. 


445. Applied Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A special three-week summer course for Extension Service personnel and 
other professional agricultural workers, covering government functions in ag- 
riculture; goals and values of farm people; nature and significance of political 
and economic institutions; processes in formation and execution of agricultural 
policy; case studies in special agricultural policy areas; opportunities for and 
methods in educational work with farm people in the field of agricultural pol- 
icy. Prerequisites: Baccalaureate degree; experience in professional agri- 
cultural work. 


452. International Trade and Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


World production and demand, present and potential, of agricultural com- 
modities; world trade in farm products with emphasis on causal factors; na- 
tional and international policies relating to agriculture; status of agricultural 
resources, technological progress in agriculture, and food requirements in ma- 
jor areas. The course is designed particularly for those interested in foreign 
agricultural service with governmental agencies or in export-import work with 
commercial concerns. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
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481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

Role of the social scientist in the agricultural industry; professional op- 
portunities and responsibilities; individual investigations and reports; discus- 
sions with prominent leaders in the field. Prerequisite: Senior classification 
in agricultural economics or approval of the Head of the Department. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


This course will consist of a study of special problems which are not cov- 
ered by other courses. The content of this course will depend upon the prob- 
lem studied, the needs and interest of the student, and the number of hours of 
credit given. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department and 
the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Farmers Movements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
History of efforts of farmers to solve their economic problems. Prereq- 
uisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. Agricultural Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An analysis of the problems involved in the marketing of farm products. 
Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 314. 


603. Land Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of selected problems of the allocation and utilization of natural 
resources with special reference to government organizations, quasi-govern- 
ment bodies, and other interest groups. Prerequisite: Agricultural Economics 
422. 


607. Research Methodology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the scientific approach, role of theory and assumptions, bias 
and prejudice, attributes of problems, methods and tools of agricultural eco- 
nomics and sociology research. Each student is asked to critically eval- 
uate research studies and is required to develop his thesis prospectus or its 
equivalent. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


611. Production Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic principles upon which problems in agricultural production and re- 
source use can be analyzed. Fundamental principles of production are isolated 
and these principles applied to agricultural data. Emphasis is placed on the 
conditions under which efficiency is obtained. The problems of agricultural 
production and resource use are treated from the standpoint of the technical 
unit, the firm and society. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Depart- 
ment. 


613. Contemporary Thought in Agricultural Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of contemporary contributions to the thought and analyses of ag- 
gregate relationships and problems in the agricultural economy in terms of or- 
ganizational efficiency and patterns in adjusting to economic development and 
economic fluctuations. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Depart- 
ment. 


614. Agricultural Policy. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


An analysis of public policies and programs affecting agriculture. Devel- 
opment of policies and programs for agriculture and their bases. Prerequisite: 
Agricultural Economics 429 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


617. Consumer Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the consumer market for agricultural products; effects of 
family characteristics, such as size, age, income, and location upon consumer 
preferences and buying habits; motivations of consumers in buying different 
products; effectiveness of quality variation, packaging, and displays upon con- 
sumer purchases; the place of advertising in market creation; price policies at 
the retail level; and market research as a guide to marketing policies. Pre- 
requisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 
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619. Farm and Ranch Business. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


An analysis of the interrelationships of factors affecting profits in farm- 
ing and ranching. Identification of the strong and weak points in the organiz- 
ation and management of actual farm and ranch businesses. Special study 
and analysis of the management factor affords an opportunity to relate theory 
and practice in farming and ranching. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


620. Agricultural Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Scope of agricultural finance and problems in financing agriculture. Role 
of credit in agriculture; costs of credit; bases used in extending credit to ag- 
ricultural producers; payment methods, and legal aspects of agricultural credit. 
Methods of protecting farm and ranch capital; analysis of agricultural loans; 
analysis of private and public agricultural credit agencies. Prerequisite: Ag- 
ricultural Economics 430 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


627. Agricultural Price Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Agricultural prices viewed in the light of current economic theory; the 
application of economic theory to an analysis of agricultural product price de- 
termination and price behavior; economic theory as a tool in designing and 
evaluating governmental price programs for agriculture; consideration of var- 
ious types of applied economic and statistical research for price analysis and 
price forecasting. Prerequisites: Agricultural Economics 324; Business Ad- 
ministration 303. 


641. Agricultural Statistics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Planning the statistical research project, developing forms, selecting the 
sample, conducting the study, tabulating, analyses, and interpreting the data. © 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 303 or Genetics 406 or equivalent; 15 
hours of social science; approval of the Head of the Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A review of current literature, preparation of papers on selected topics, 
and discussions with visiting agricultural economists. Prerequisite: Grad- 
uate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of agricul- 
tural economics. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


SOCIOLOGY 


205. Principles of Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The basic principles fundamental to an understanding of human relations 
are analyzed. Students are familiarized with the scope and objectives of soci- 
ology. The contributions of biology, geography, group life, and culture and 
their interrelationships in contributing to the development of personality are 
reviewed. Attempts are made to instill an appreciation for the complex pro- 
cesses of invention and social evolution which have produced our social sys- 
tems and culture. 


206. Social Institutions and Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Sociological concepts and principles that are basic to an understanding of 
the complexity of modern society. Students, through first hand observation 
and course materials, are familiarized with social institutions, class structure, 
and social processes which produce social organization and disorganization. 
Major social institutions are viewed through the standpoint of social structure 
and social processes and their future roles in society’s operation and influence 
upon the individual and groups. 
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304. Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Extent and cost of crime. Causes of crime. Processes of criminal be- 
havior. Ecology of crime. Theories of criminology and penology. The police 
system. Criminal and juvenile courts, the indeterminate sentence, and pardon. 
Punishment and treatment of criminals and juvenile delinquents. Prison sys- 
tems and reformatories. Probation and parole. Recidivism and reformation. 
Prevention of crime. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


306. Principles of Social Work. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S a 


The historic development and present organization of private and public 
welfare agencies and social services. Distinctive techniques of the social work 
profession in interviewing, group work, case work, and social work organiza- 
tion are emphasized. Students are prepared to assume intelligent leadership on 
committees and boards of welfare agencies and to explore the possibilities for 
professional employment in this 20 billion dollar enterprise. Twelve hours of 
independent field work must be performed if graduate credit is allowed. Pre- 
requisite: Sociology 205 or 6 additional hours of sociology or other social sci- 
ence. 


311. Social Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S if 


An analysis of why people behave the way they do. The effect of social 
experiences and of the groups people belong to upon the development of per- 
sonality. How to influence and control the behavior of people. Social ad- 
justment and maladjustment including analysis of causes. Public opinion. 
Frerequisite: Three hours of sociology or psychology. 


314. Social Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Significant social problems are explored from the standpoint of the social, 
economic, political, and physical implications operating to produce the swift 
impact of social change in a dynamic society. Both academic and practical ad- 
justments or solutions to major problems are considered at the local, state, and 
national levels so that the student may be better equipped to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of good citizenship in meeting the problems of today. Prereq- 
uisite: Sociology 205 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


315. The Family. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the evolution and growth of the family as the most funda- 
mental social institution. Basic scientific research will be used to throw light 
on the problems of family formation, courtship, engagement, marriage, etc. 
Family problems, social and personal adjustment, financing, child rearing are 
emphasized. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


320. Social Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Cultural patterns of the principal cultures are analyzed to reveal social 
systems, institutions, customs, values, ethos, universal constants, and prob- 
lems of cultural diffusion. Trainees in technical agriculture, engineering, bus- 
iness, education, public health, and the diplomatic service who anticipate do- 
mestic or overseas employment are acquainted with the methods for imple- 
menting social, cultural, and technological change. Adjustment of person- 
nel to foreign cultures is emphasized. Prerequisites: Sociology 205 or ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


404. Rural Community Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I oo 


The objective of the course is to help future agricultural workers in doing 
a better job in their various specialties by recognizing and understanding 
group processes and organization in carrying on their program. The tech- 
niques of rural community development are explored as values to total agri- 
cultural and small town development. Community development problems in 
underdeveloped countries will be surveyed. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 
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407. Human Relations in Agriculture. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


This course is designed chiefly for students in technical agriculture to 
help them gain broader understanding of the human factors involved in a dy- 
namic agricultural situation. This involves the analysis of interpersonal re- 
lationships, group relationships, and institutional relationships in a rapidly 
changing environment. 


408. Organization for Boy Scout Work. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

History and development of the Boy Scout movement. Understanding the 
boy and fitting a program to meet his needs. Developing adult leaders in the 
boy-man institutional relationship. Specialized programs such as cubbing, 
senior scouting, sea scouting, etc. Fitting scouting to the boy’s needs and 
life pattern. 


412. Population Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Methods of demographic analysis. The influence of population numbers, 
birth rate, death rate, sex ratio, age composition, nativity, racial composition, 
and migration on social values and social structure. Theories of population 
growth and change and their effects on population policies. International as- 
pects of the demographic position of the United States. Prerequisites: Twelve 
hours of social science; approval of instructor. 


418. Public Opinion and Social Control. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Analysis of processes, planned or unplanned, by which individuals are 
taught, persuaded, or compelled to conform to usages and life values of 
groups. Nature and use of public opinion and propaganda. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 205. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


This course will consist of a study of special problems which are not cov- 
ered by other courses. The content of this course will depend upon the prob- 
lem studied, the needs and interest of the student, and the number of hours 
of credit given. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department and 
of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Rural-Urban Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Rural, suburban, and urban trends and socio-economic conditions favoring 
city growth. Theories of rural and urban ecology; liabilities and assets of 
rural-urban fringe areas. Social status in town-country relations; rural zon- 
ing and the impact of urban culture on rural society. Highway development 
and rural-urban fusion. Social and economic advantage and disadvantage of 
metropolitan concentration. The influence of the metropolis on concepts, 
rules, and institutions related to property. The influence of science and tech- 
nology on the metropolis. The search for the ideal city. Prerequisites: So- 
ciology 205 or its equivalent or 12 hours of social science*. 


602. Contemporary Theory in Rural Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. HI 


The rise, spread, and development of the field of rural sociology in each 
of its three central phases—teaching, research, and extension. An objective 
appraisal of the scientific status of rural sociology and its interrelationships 
with other sciences. A review of the theories and contributions of past and 
present-day leading sociologists and other social scientists to the field of rural 
sociology. Prerequisite: Sociology 205 or its equivalent, or 12 hours of social 
science”. 

606. Rural Youth Leadership. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

To give special insight into the problems of our youth, and training tech- 
niques and programs needed to deal with these problems. To acquaint the 
advanced student with qualities, traits, techniques, attitudes, etc., of successful 
leaders in various fields. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of social science*. 


*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 
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611. History of Social Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


The development of social thought from ancient times to the present. 
Chief emphasis is placed upon sociological thinkers who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the field, the theories of these men, and the background 
from which these theories evolved. Prerequisites: Sociology 205; 12 addi- 
tional hours of social science™*. 


612. The Rural Community. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint the advanced student with the 
importance, problems, processes, and techniques of community development. 
Each student will be given an outside reading and study program to meet his 
particular interest and needs in his chosen field or specialty. A major pur- 
pose is to recognize the community development self-help technique as an ef- 
fective method of improving rural standards of living in agriculture, health, 
education, recreation, beautification, etc. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of so- 
cial science*. 


618. Educational Sociology. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


How our school system can strengthen our democratic way of life. The 
relationship of education to social organization, social change, and social con- 
trol. Sociological analysis of the role of education in our society. Prerequi- 
sites: Sociology 205 or the equivalent; 9 additional hours of social science or 
a degree in education. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of sociology. 
Prerequisite: Six hours of sociology or 12 hours of supporting social science. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Initiation and completion of a research project of approved scope for an 
advanced degree. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


Department of Agricultural Education 


Professor E. V. Walton, 
Professor Henry Ross**; Associate Professors B. D. Cook, R. N. Craig, 
J. D. Gray, J. W. Holcomb, Jr., O. M. Holt, J. R. Jackson 


301. Principles of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

An introduction to the study of agricultural education, designed to ac- 
quaint the student with the principles of education theory, the aim and mean- 
ing of education, leadership training, professional organizations, and litera- 
ture. Organization and operation of Future Farmer chapters. 


425. Course Building. (2-0). Credit 2. II cp 


Preparing units of instruction in vocational agriculture for all-day, part- 
time, and evening school classes. 


426. Methods in Adult Agricultural Education. (2-0). Credit 2. II 2% 

Planning educational programs and activities for adult farm people in 
young farmer and adult classes. Developing skill in the use of the group pro- 
cess in teaching. 


427. Methods of Developing Farming Programs. (1-2). Credit 2. II t 


Planning and supervising farm programs of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents. 


*For this purpose social science is defined to include only courses in agricultural economics, 
anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and _ sociology. 
**On leave of absence. 
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431. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Student teaching preparation including orientation in professional ethics 
and behavior. Selection and use of reference materials and audio-visual aids. 
Preparation of teaching plans for units of instruction to be taught in selected 
high school vocational agriculture departments. 


432. Student-Teaching in Vocational Agriculture. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Planning for and teaching vocational agriculture in selected high school 
departments in Texas. Six weeks student teaching and observation in local 
departments of vocational agriculture. Presentation and discussion of prob- 
lems encountered by practice teachers in the field. A study of current prob- 
lems in teaching vocational agriculture. Prior planning required. Labora- 
tory hours to include the six weeks student teaching. 


441. Agricultural Extension Organization and Methods. (2-2). 
Gredit.322L.1l S 


Cooperative agricultural extension service, objectives, organization and 
administration, operation, results, social and economic significance. Analytical 
approach to farm and home problems. Principles of extension teaching and 
measuring results. Methods in selecting, training, and using farm leaders. 
Principles in dealing with practical problems of planning, developing, and ex- 
ecuting county programs. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of voca- 
tional agricultural education or extension education with emphasis on the col- 
lection, analysis, and presentation of information. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 
(One year of acceptable experience and Agricultural Education 425, 426, 
431, 432, or their equivalents are prerequisites to the following courses unless 
otherwise noted.) 


6061. Advanced Methods in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
An advanced course in methods of teaching vocational agriculture. 


605. Supervised Farming. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Advanced study of supervised farming in vocational agriculture and meth- 
ods of supervising students in carrying out supervised farming programs. 


607. Future Farmer and Young Farmer Activities. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 
Methods of conducting Future Farmer and young farmer activities. 


610. Methods in Adult and Young Farmer Education. (3-0). 
Credit-324L_ IL.<S 


A study of the methods of determining educational program needs, or- 
ganizing, conducting and evaluating educational programs in agriculture for 
adult and young farmer groups. Emphasis on coordinating and utilizing 
groups and resources in a community in developing agricultural programs. 
Suitable for teachers of vocational agriculture, county agricultural extension 
agents, and other professional agriculture workers. Prerequisite: Profes- 
sional experience or approval of Head of the Department. 


613. Administration and Supervision of Agricultural Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3231 1l-S 
Problems of organization, administration, financing, and supervision of 
vocational agriculture, and extension work. 
615. Philosophy of Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the philosophy and evaluation of agricultural education. Em- 
phasis on the development and use of evaluative criteria and tests in the field 
of vocational education in agriculture. 
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616. Program Building in Agricultural Education. (3-0). Credit 3. 
Pols 
Organization of programs in agricultural education on local, state, and 
national basis. Securing assistance of public school administrators, farmers, 
and county, state, and national agricultural agencies in program building. 


619. Workshop in Agricultural Education. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


A workshop offered on a one-, two-, or three-week basis to study selected 
problems in the areas of agricultural or extension education. Committees are 
set up to utilize consultants in specialized areas of study. Prerequisite: Pro- 
fessional experience or approval of Head of the Department. 


630. Guidance and Counseling for Rural Youth. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Hl, S 


Analysis of occupational and vocational opportunities for rural youth, 
techniques of individual group counseling and guidance. Practicum in per- 
sonality and occupational interest testing. Prerequisite: Approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


640. Methods of Technical Change. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


The dynamics of cultural change as a theoretical framework for the 
process of planned technical change, the methods of planning and implement- 
ing technical change, the effects of technical change and how they can be 
predicted and planned, programs of planned technical change in the United 
States and abroad. The land grant college as an institutional vehicle for 
planned technical change. Especially adapted for foreign students and 
American educators and technicians preparing for duty abroad. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Studies related to classroom, laboratory, supervised farming, and adult 
education activities. For Master of Education programs only. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis for Master of Science programs only. 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 


Professor Price Hobgood, 
Professors W. E. McCune, J. W. Sorenson; Associate Professors O. R. Kunze, 
E. T. Smerdon, L. H. Wilkes; Assistant Professors W. H. Aldred, 
C. M. Hohn, B. R. Stewart; Instructor D. R. Stipe 


201. Farm Power and Machinery. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Construction, operation, adjustment, and servicing of farm engines and 
tractors. Adaptability, selection, economic utilization, construction, operation, 
and adjustment of the principal tillage, planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
feed processing machines. 


205. Materials in Light Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Selection and utilization of materials for light structures. Specifications 
and cost estimation. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 105. 


208. Farm Machinery. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Mechanics, design, and materials of farm machinery construction. Rotary 
power transmission, hydraulic controls, method of construction, functional re- 
quirement, principles of operation, safety, performance characteristics, capac- 
ity, economic utilization. Analysis of tillage, planting, harvesting and hand- 
ling mechanisms. Prerequisite: Physics 218. 
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213. Food Plant Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Elementary mechanics, power transmission, steam and steam boilers, pipes 
and pipe fitting, refrigeration and insulation, temperature measurement and 
control, electric motors, disposal of waste products, and mechanical problems 
as applied to foods and food processing. 


221. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving carpentry and woodwork, tool sharpening, preparation of simple 
drawings and bills of materials, blueprint reading, and rafter cutting. 


222. Farm Shop. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
involving electric and gas welding, cold metal work, forging, soldering, pipe 
fitting, and the preparation and use of concrete. 


301. Agricultural Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course includes a study of the basic requirements of livestock build- 
ings and storage structures including the consideration of sanitation control, 
environmental control, economy, convenience, and materials application. It also 
treats the basic requirements of the farm home. Prerequisites: Engineer- 
ing Graphics 105, 106. 


324. Agricultural Engine and Tractor Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Principles of farm tractor chassis design, traction devices, stability, 
hitches, power transmission, construction, operation and design of internal 
combustion engines. Engineering principles of carburetion, ignition, cooling, 
lubrication, hydraulic systems, and operator’s comfort, convenience, and 
safety. Methods of testing and rating tractors and power units. Prereq- 
uisites: Mathematics 307; Mechanical Engineering 212, 3138, or registration 
therein. 


325. Farm Electricity. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A course for students in agricultural education and general agriculture 
which covers elements of electric current generation and transmission, 
applications of electric heating, lighting and power, wiring motors, power 
rates, meter reading, safety rules and regulations. 


335. Water Control and Utilization. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


Elementary surveying, including chaining, leveling, and mapping as ap- 
plied to farm needs. Water control and utilization emphasizing irrigation 
principles and practices, associated problems of drainage, and fundamentals of 
terracing and farm pond design. 


410. Irrigation and Drainage Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Engineering principles of irrigation. Water sources; measurement and 
distribution of water; irrigation pumps; design of surface and sprinkler irri- 
gation systems; salinity control. Drainage engineering. Design of surface 
and subsurface drainage systems; drainage districts and laws. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 445 or registration therein; Civil Engineering 201, 311. 


413. Agricultural Structures Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Engineering principles of farm structures design; loads, reactions, and 
force systems; analysis and design of wood and steel beams, light frames and 
connections. Fundamentals of design of concrete beams, slabs, and columns 
as applied to agricultural buildings. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineer- 
ing 301; Civil Engineering 305. 


418. Agricultural Process Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Engineering principles in agricultural processing. Psychrometrics and 
thermodynamics of air, water, water vapors and pressures, vapor transmis- 
sion, drying humidification, heating, refrigeration, heat transfer, conditioning 
of air, fluid flow, ventilation, fan laws and air conveying. Prerequisite: Me- 
chanical Engineering 323. 
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428. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


Engineering principles of soil and water conservation. Rainfall and 
runoff; soil erosion by water and wind; terrace and terrace outlet design; de- 
sign of agricultural reservoirs and related structures. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 201, 311, or registration therein. 


430. Farm Electrification Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Principles of electricity in farm electrification. Fundamentals of alter- 
nating currents and circuits with emphasis on power, energy, resistance, in- 
ductance, capacitance and power factor. Includes the theory of magnetism 
and principles of transformers, generators and motors. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 305. 


440. Farm Electrification. (3-0). Credit 3. S i 


This course includes the fundamentals of farm wiring, lighting and the 
design, construction, and operation of electric water systems, refrigeration 
equipment, brooders, milking machines, feed processing and handling equip- 
ment, hay and grain driers, and other electric equipment used in farm pro- 
duction. This is a special course for teachers and prospective teachers in vo- 
cational agriculture to be offered for a three-week period during the summer. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I ue 


A review of current literature dealing with agricultural engineering prob- 
lems presented by staff members and students. Prerequisite: Senior classi- 
fication. 


482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II t 


Presentation of papers dealing with new developments and results of in- 
vestigations of problems related to agricultural engineering. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Instrumentation and Research Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Analysis of research techniques, study of the theory and use of instru- 
ments in research including instrumentation for research in irrigation and 
drainage and other phases of agricultural engineering. Also the design and 
use of research models and analogies, and an introduction to available research 
facilities. Prerequisite: Admission to Graduate School. 


602. Irrigation and Drainage. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Theory and practice in irrigation and drainage including soil moisture and 
moisture movement, soil moisture measurements, erosion and sedimentation 
of irrigation and drainage structures, and characteristics of pumps. Also in- 
cludes effect of low quality irrigation water, salinity and alkali problems and 
their control, efficiency of irrigation water usage, drainage methods, and legal 
aspects of irrigation and drainage. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 
410. 


603. Agricultural Machinery. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


The theory and practice of functional farm machinery design. Encom- 
passes an analysis of the problem need, the functional requirements, the com- 
mon materials used, the design, testing, and production of efficient opera- 
tional units. 


605. Agricultural Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the structural, environmental, and economic problems encount- 
ered in agricultural buildings with special emphasis on design considerations 
for structural materials. Also research methods and procedures as they apply 
me pean structures. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 205, 


AGRONOMY 241 


606. Agricultural Process Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Basic engineering principles involved in mechanical handling, cleaning 
and sorting, size reduction, conditioning, and storage of agricultural products. 
Includes the use of refrigeration, electric energy, and radiation. Prerequisites: 
Agricultural Engineering 418, 4830; Mechanical Engineering 328. 


609. Farm Power. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Il 


A study of the basic theory and principles of operation as applied to in- 
ternal combustion engines used for agriculture. Emphasis is given to the ap- 
plication and functional design requirements and testing procedures. Prereq- 
uisites: Agricultural Engineering 324; Mechanical Engineering 323. 


613. Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of soil and water conservation, with emphasis on the hydrology 
of agricultural watersheds, soil erosion theory, functional design of soil and 
water conservation structures, methods of reducing water losses, and experi- 
mental techniques. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 428; Civil En- 
gineering 468. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Advanced laboratory or field problems not related to student’s thesis. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Agronomy 


Professor W. O. Trogdon, 

Professors M. E. Bloodworth, M. S. Brown, L. C. Coffey, J. F. Fudge, H. E. 
Hampton, E. C. Holt, G. W. Kunze, T. E. McAfee, R. C. Potts; Associate 
Professors A. G. Caldwell, F. L. Fisher, C. L. Godfrey, R. D. Staten, 

KE. L. Whiteley; Assistant Professors J. E. Endrizzi, J. F. Mills; 
Instructors J. R. Justin, J. A. Long, R. B. Metzer 


105. Fundamentals of Crop Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification and distribution of farm crops; importance of good varieties 
and good seed; crop improvement; preparation of the seed bed; commercial 
fertilizers; manures and lime; seeding practices; crop tillage; harvesting; 
meadow and pasture management; weeds; crop rotation; diseases and insect 
enemies. 


301. Soil Science. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A basic course in soil science which deals with the principles of soil chem- 
istry, physics, microbiology, fertility, and pedology. Prerequisite: Chemis- 
try 102. 


305. Seed Technology and Commercial Grading. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of the important crop seeds with emphasis on harvesting, clean- 
ing, and storage as they influence quality of planting seed. The grading of 
grain, cotton and hay according to Federal standards. Prerequisites: Agron- 
omy 105; Biology 101. 


306. Grain and Fiber Crops. (3-2). Credit 4. I 


A study of the geographical distribution, classification, physiology, prin- 
ciples of production, and use of the grain and fiber crops. Prerequisites: Ag- 
ronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 


308. Forage Crops. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


The production, utilization, and identification of the major forage crop 
plants with emphasis on adapted species and varieties for the Southwest. Pre- 
requisites: Agronomy 105, 301; Biology 101. 
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310. Soil Morphology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Field study of the morphological features of the soil profile in relation to 
soil utilization and management. Soil development, classification, and map- 
ping are also covered. Prerequisite: Agronomy 301. 


318. Soil Conservation. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A course dealing with the importance of soil conservation from the stand- 
point of different soil types in the agricultural regions of Texas and the United 
States. Conservation methods are presented according to climatic regions, 
cropping systems, topographic locations, and other influencing factors. Field 
practice in the making ofa map of a farm, its soil, and a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for soil conservation. Prerequisite: Agronomy 3801. 


413. Soil and Crop Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of the special problems in the utilization and management of soils 
and crops under varying soil and climatic conditions. Independent work in 
solving current agronomic problems in different parts of the Southwest re- 
quired. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; senior classification. 


417. Pasture Management. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il t 


Adaptation and management of native and introduced pasture plants; their 
establishment, production, utilization, and maintenance in permanent and tem- 
porary pastures. Field trips are required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301, and 
either Agronomy 308 or Range and Forestry 3038. 


422. Soil Fertility. (3-4). Credit 4. I, S iy 


An advanced course dealing with the more technical consideration of the 
physical, chemical, and biological factors influencing the crop producing power 
of the soil. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; Chemistry 223, 231; Plant Physiol- 
ogy and Pathology 318. 


426. Fertilizer Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the problems of the manufacture, storage, and application of 
commercial fertilizers, including a limited number of required field trips to 
various types of fertilizer plants. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; 14 hours of 
chemistry and/or physics. 

428. Turf Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

A study of the fundamental and special problems in the establishment, 

utilization, and management of turf grasses under varying use conditions. 


Field trips are required. Prerequisites: Agronomy 301; Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 313. 


445. Soil Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I Si 


A study of the fundamentals of soil physics and their application to the 
solution of problems in crop production, irrigation, and engineering. Prereq- 
uisites: Nine hours of soils and physics, with a minimum of three hours of 
each (may include soil mechanics). 


481. Agronomy Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


The preparation and presentation by the students of papers on pertinent 
agronomic topics. Required of all agronomy majors in their last semester. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in agronomy. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


A course for advanced undergraduates to permit field or laboratory in- 
vestigations or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. 
Prerequisites: Ten hours of junior and senior agronomy. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Grain and Cereal Crops. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

An advanced study of grain and cereal ecology, utilization, physiology ead 
morphology, including a critical review of world literature reporting recent 
investigations in this field. 


AIR SCIENCE 9438 


602. Forage Crops. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

An advanced study of forage production, utilization, ecology, physiology, 
and morphology. Factors affecting initiation of regrowth and seed and for- 
age quality. It includes a critical review of world literature reporting recent 
investigations in this field. 
605. Pedology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

An advanced study of the development, morphology, constitution, and class- 
ification of soils. 
617. Advanced Soil Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

The physical constitution and properties of soil, including consistence and 
structure, aeration, soil water, and thermal relationships. Prerequisites: 
Agronomy 445 or the equivalent and a two-semester course in physics. (Of- 
fered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
618. Advanced Soil Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A course designed to familiarize the student with the more difficult prob- 
lems of soil analysis and the interpretation of the data. Prerequisite: Agron- 
emy 422. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
624. Physical Chemistry of Soils. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

The physical chemistry of clay minerals and the inorganic and organic soil 
colloids. Prerequisites: Agronomy 617, 618; Chemistry 323, 324. (Offered in 
1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
626. Soil Mineralogy. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of the crystal structures and properties of the more important 
agricultural and industrial clays combined with identification techniques in- 
volving X-rays, differential thermal analysis, and electron microscopy. (Of- 
fered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

A seminar for graduate students and staff members in soils and crops. 
Presentation and discussion of special topics and research data in the field of 
agronomy. Participation is required of all graduate students in agronomy. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Advanced problems in some phase of agronomy not directly related to the 
thesis or dissertation. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Investigations leading to the thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Air Science 


C. E. Gregory, Colonel, USAF 
Professor of Air Science 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonel K. W. Gruber; Majors: R. W. Gar- 

rison, B. F. Smith, C. B. Wells, Jr., K. Wolf; Assistant Professors: Captains 

D. E. Allen, W. F. Atwater, J. M. Bennett, Jr., B. T. Duncan, S. D. Goode, 
E. H. Higgins, J. B. Killebrew, P. D. Weihs, H. F. Weitzel 


BASIC COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


141. Foundations of Air Power. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


First semester Basic Air Science. An introduction to the elements and 
potentials of air power to include: fundamentals of air power; military air 
power of nations; air research and development; the aircraft industry, air- 
lines and airways; air vehicles and principles of flight. 
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Leadership Laboratory: Introduction to the methods of Air Force organ- 
ization and the requirement of “followership” at element and flight level. Op- 
portunities are provided for the cadet to subject himself to personal and group 
discipline, to identify himself with a group, and to acquire the training, poise, 
and self-confidence needed to conduct himself in a military manner. 


142. Foundations of Air Power. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Second semester Basic Air Science. Continuation of the study of prin- 
ciples of flight to include areodynamics, control, navigation and guidance, pro- 
pulsion systems, and space vehicles. A study of the military instrument of 
national security and professional opportunities in the USAF. 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 141 laboratory. 


241. Foundations of Air Power. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Third semester Basic Air Science. A more advanced consideration of air 
power and the development of aerial warfare to include the principles of war- 
fare, the evolution of aerial warfare, and weapons systems development. 


Leadership Laboratory: Practice in elementary leadership activities in- 
volving small groups and an introduction to leadership methods and cadet 
corps organization at the group and wing level. The cadet is provided with 
opportunities to test his leadership skill in situations dealing with small 
groups and to recognize and accept personal responsibility. 


242. Foundations of Air Power. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Fourth semester Basic Air Science. Continuation of Air Science 241 to 
include USAF operations in peacetime and wartime and the future of air 
power. 

Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 241 laboratory. 


ADVANCED COURSE OF AIR SCIENCE 


301. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


First semester Advanced Air Science. A study of the functions of the 
commander and his staff, including Air Force conferences, staff meetings, and 
correspondence. Concurrent enrollment in English 210 and English 401 (or 
403) is a requirement for this course. 


Leadership Laboratory: Development of leadership skills dealing with 
larger and more complex groups (i.e., groups and wings) and an introduction 
to command and staff principles and methods at all levels. The cadet is pro- 
vided with an opportunity to assume full responsibility for significant parts 
of the cadet corps program. 


342. Officer Development. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Second semester Advanced Air Science. Leadership seminar: A_ study 
of the principles and practices of leadership to include basic psychology of 
leadership and application of problem solving techniques and leadership theory 
to simulated and real Air Force problems. Military justice system: A study 
of the system by which military justice is administered. 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 301 laboratory. 


401. Officer Development. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Third semester Advanced Air Science. An introduction to weather and 
air navigation for the Air Force officer. Concurrent enrollment in History 
818 or Geography 401 is a requirement for this course. (If History 318 is 
taken during the first semester, Geography 401 must be taken during the sec- 
ond semester and vice versa.) 


Leadership Laboratory: Development of leadership and management un- 
derstandings and skills at the command level. The cadet is given an oppor- 
tunity to plan for the achievement of group objectives and supervise the im- 
plementation of cadet planning by coordination and control through cadet 
corps command and staff channels. 
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402. Officer Development. (0-2): Credit 1. II 


Fourth semester Advanced Air Science. Presentation of material to help 
the cadet make a rapid, effective adjustment to active duty as an officer of 
the United States Air Force. Concurrent enrollment in History 318 or Geo- 
graphy 401 is a requirement for the course. (If History 318 is taken the first 
semester, Geography 401 must be taken during the second semester and vice 
versa. ) 


Leadership Laboratory: Continuation of Air Science 401 laboratory. 


Department of Animal Husbandry 


Professor O. D. Butler, Jr., 

Professors T. C. Cartwright, F. I. Dahlberg, Fred Hale, H. O. Kunkel, J. K. 
Riggs; Associate Professors G. T. King, A. M. Sorensen, Jr.; Assistant 
Professors W. T. Berry, Jr., L. D. Wythe, Jr.; Instructors D. C. 
Kraemer, F. A. Orts, C. F. Parker 


107. General Animal Husbandry. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


This course is a study of the selection, breeding, feeding, management, 
and marketing of beef cattle, sheep, Angora goats, swine, horses, and meat 
evaluation. An introduction to the broad field of animal husbandry; an 
appreciation of the importance of the livestock and meats industry in Amer- 
ican agriculture and the American economy; basic fundamental principles 
of animal husbandry to create a desire to learn and study more about the field. 


302. Trends in Livestock Selection. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The natural selection of livestock in the wild state. Domestication and 
adaptation to different environments. The breed concept. Balancing visual 
selection, pedigree, and records of performance. Prerequisite: Animal Hus- 
bandry 107. 


303. Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Chemical composition of feeding stuffs; composition of farm animals; 
digestion; metabolism and the function of nutrients; minerals; vitamins; anti- 
biotics, hormones, and other regulators in feeds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
ZoLsOr- oct. 


307. Meats. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Meat will be cured and meat products prepared. Uses of by-pro- 
ducts will be considered. Factors affecting quality, palatability, and economy 
in selection of meats will be included. The location, structure, and functions 
of the endocrine glands, digestive organs, and reproductive organs will be dis- 
cussed in the laboratory in connection with slaughtering. Prerequisite: Ani- 
mal Husbandry 107 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


309. Feeds and Feeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


A course designed to study the principal feeds and feedstuffs used in 
the feeding of all classes of livestock from a practical point of view; to 
develop in the student an understanding of the significance of the basic feed 
nutrients and the application of basic principles of nutrition to formulating 
rations for livestock production; utliization of by-product feeds; methods 
of feeding; feed processing; flexible feeding programs; feed control laws; 
feeding investigations. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 308. 


313. Horse Management and Training. (1-2). Credit 2. I 


Breeding, feeding, management, and training of quarter and pleasure 
horses; growing and developing foals; anatomy; unsoundness; parasites and 
diseases; stables and equipment; shoeing; fitting for show and sale. Prereq- 
uisite: Animal Husbandry 3038; Genetics 301; or approval of Head of De- 
partment. 
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315. Livestock Judging. (1-3). Credit 2: I 
A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of livestock for both breeding and slaughter purposes. 


317. Meats Judging. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A detailed consideration of the factors involved in the selection and grad- 
ing of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb. 


320. Animal Nutrition and Feeding. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A review of the chemical aspects of animal nutrition. The role of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals in animal nutrition. Nutri- 
tional requirements of farm animals. Formulation of rations. A study of 
feeds and feedstuffs which supply the nutritional requirements. For students 
of veterinary medicine. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312. 


406. Beef Cattle Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Systems of production; establishing a breeding herd; mating and repro- 
duction; performance and progeny records for selecting breeding stock; feed- 
ing and managing the breeding herd; systems of managing stockers and feed- 
ers; fattening cattle for market; farm steer beef production and commercial 
feedlot finishing; planning commercial and purebred cattle enterprises; fit- 
ting and showing; animal health; marketing. Prerequisite: Animal Husban- 
dry 308. 


412. Swine Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Historical; feeding and handling the breeding herd during various sea- 
sons; culling; meat type hog selection records; the sow and the litter; grow- 
and fattening pigs; forage crops; feeding on forage; dry lot feeding; choice 
and value of feeds; garbage feeding; prevention of disease; the purebred herd; 
fitting and showing. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 303. 


414. Sheep, Goats, and Fiber Technology. (3-2). Credit 4. II 


Methods of management; selection and culling; environmental factors af- 
fecting kid and lamb production; care and feeding of lambs, kids and breeding 
stock; marketing of sheep and goat products. Wool and mohair; grades and 
lengths; physical and chemical properties; processing; judging and appraisal. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 3803 or approval of Head of Department. 


416. Livestock Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


A course in the feeding and management of beef cattle, sheep, swine, and 
horses. Especially designed for agricultural education majors. Prerequisite: 
Animal Husbandry 303. 


433. Reproduction in Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II T 


The course is designed to acquaint the students with the reproductive 
processes as they are exemplified mainly in cattle, sheep, swine and horses. 
The material presented deals with the anatomy and physiology of the male 
and female reproductive tracts; hormones directly controlling reproduction, 
estrus and estrous cycles; ovulation; mating; gestation; pregnancy tests; 
parturition; sperm physiology; semen evaluation; collection and storage of 
semen; factors affecting fertility rates and the primary causes of sterility 
in females and males. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 202 or approval 
of Head of Department. 


437. Marketing and Grading of Livestock and Meats. (2-2). 
Credit 3. I, II 


Factors determining market classes and grades of feeder, stocker, and 
slaughter animals; grading feeder, stocker, and slaughter animals; marketing 
machinery and handling market livestock; purebred sales; shipping losses; 
shrinkage; fills. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 
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440. Sheep and Wool Production Problems. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

Latest developments in the feeding, breeding, and management of the 
sheep flock including the production, harvesting, preparation for market, and 
roarketing of the wool clip. Special summer course for agricultural agents. 


442. Advanced Livestock Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. Prerequi- 
site: Animal Husbandry 315 or approval of Head of Department. 


444. Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 
A consideration of feed energy and its utilization. A study of the 
metabolic and physiological bases for quantitative requirements of large 
animals for nutrients. Comparison of the nutrition of ruminants and mono- 
gastric animals. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 303; Poultry Science 411 
or approval of Head of Department. 


447. Advanced Meat Selection. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

An advanced course in the selection and grading of carcasses and whole- 
sale cuts of beef, pork, and lamb as they are correlated with live animal 
evaluation. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 3817 or approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 

A review of current literature and research problems related to the live- 
stock industry. Prominent men in the field of animal husbandry may be in- 
vited to conduct the seminar. For senior students in animal husbandry. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 

A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of animal 
husbandry. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Advanced Livestock Management. Credit 3. S 

A special three-week workshop course for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture to be offered during the summer. This course includes problems in all 
phases of animal production selected by the group under the supervision. of 
the instructor. 


605, 606. Advancements in Beef Cattle Production. (3-0). Credit 3 
each semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the var- 
ious phases of beef cattle production; the application of the basic principles 
of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, and 
management of beef cattle. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 406; Genetics 
306; or approval of Head of Department. 


619, 620. Advancements in Sheep and Angora Goat Production. (3-0). 
Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relative to the var- 
ious phases of sheep and angora goat production; the application of the basic 
principles of nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, 
breeding, and management of sheep and angora goats. Prerequisites: Ani- 
mal Husbandry 414; Genetics 306; or approval of Head of Department. 


621, 622. Advancements in Swine Production. (3-0). Credit 3 each 
semester. I, II 

A comprehensive review of recent advances in research relating to the 
various phases of swine production; the application of the basic principles of 
nutrition, animal breeding, and disease control to the feeding, breeding, and 
management of hogs; fitting swine production to the whole farm enterprise; 
special problems relating to the planning and operation of swine production 
units. Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 412; Genetics 306; or approval of 
Head of Department. 
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631. Physiology of Reproduction. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A critique of scientific literature concerning the processes of reproduction 
in farm mammals. Students will compile, evaluate, and summarize the liter- 
ature on various phases of this subject. Consideration will be given to special 
problems on which further investigations are desirable and methods of outlin- 
ing research projects for them. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 438. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

Important current developments in the field of animal husbandry. Review 
of current literature and presentation of papers on selected animal husbandry 
topics. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; major in animal husbandry 
or genetics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Advanced studies in animal husbandry problems and procedures. Prob- 
lems assigned according to the experience, interest, and needs of the individual 
student. Registration by approval of Head of Department. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Investigations leading to the student’s thesis or dissertation in the fields 
of animal production, meats, wool and mohair, nutrition, inheritance of farm 
animals, and physiology of reproduction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifca- 
tion. 


Division of Architecture 


Professor T. R. Holleman, 
Professors J. G. McGuire, M. M. Rotsch, Richard Vrooman; Assistant Profes- 
sors B. H. Evans, C. J. Godwin, Fred Klatt, Jr., J. H. Marsh, III, W. G. Wag- 
ner, J. C. Walden, F. E. Whitson; Instructors J. H. Hinojosa, W. G. Horsley, 
A. L. Stacell; Lecturers Joseph Donaldson, Jr., J. W. Hall 


ARCHITECTURE 


101. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. I,S 


Analysis and application of the principles of design, with emphasis on the 
visual elements and the basic concept of their organization. 


102. Design I. (0-6). Credit 2. II, S 


Extension of Architecture 101. Further study and application of the 
principles of design, with emphasis on the proper use of materials in the basic 
order of space. Prerequisite: Architecture 101. 


115. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. I, S 


Drafting techniques; the principles of shades and shadows; perspective 
drawing. 


116. Architectural Graphics. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


Continuation of Architecture 115; perspective drawing; techniques of arch- 
itectural delineation and graphic design. Prerequisite: Architecture 115. 


201. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. I 


Extension of first-year design principles and graphics. Studies of struc- 
tures and structural materials. Site and building relationships. Design of 
simple buildings. Color selection. Prerequisites: Architecture 102, 116. 


202. Design II. (0-12). Credit 4. II 


Continuation of Architecture 201. More thorough detailing of design so- 
lutions, especially in small buildings. Prerequisites: Architecture 201, 205. 


ARCHITECTURE 249 


205. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2.1, 8 

Application of principles of design to graphic art concepts, media and 
techniques. Prerequisites: Architecture 102 for architectural students; equiv- 
alent experience preferred for others. 


206. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II, S 

Continuation of Architecture 205. Further application of principles of de- 
sign to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Architec- 
ture 205 or equivalent. 


227. Structural Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

(For Option I Design students) Examination of structural systems and 
their structural, economic, and esthetic suitability as applied to architectural 
problems. Review of first year mathematics and an introduction to calculus 
as applied to structural design. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 116. 


228. Elements of Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 

Analysis of the external effects of a force system acting on a body at 
rest. Determination of section properties with emphasis leading to architec- 
tural structures. Perequisite: Architecture 227 or Mathematics 223. 


253. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of materials of construction, their properties, manufacture, char- 
acteristics, and uses. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


254. Technology of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. II 
Selection of materials, methods of construction. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 258. 


301. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. I 

Intermediate design stressing complete solutions to individual problems. 
Emphasis on concept, methods, and materials of construction. Seminars deal- 
ing with architectural and related design fields. Prerequisite: Architecture 
202. 


302. Design III. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Further studies in intermediate design enlarging upon Architecture 301. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 301. 


305. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. I 

Continuation of Architecture 206. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 206 or equivalent. 


306. Graphic Art. (0-6). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Architecture 305. Advanced application of principles of 
design to graphic art concepts, media and techniques. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 305 or equivalent. 


325. Survey of Contemporary Art. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

A survey of the background and development of contemporary art, in- 
cluding the objectives, terminology, idioms, techniques and media of painting, 
sculpture and the graphic arts, with particular emphasis on their relation to 
architecture and the allied arts. Prerequisites: Junior classification for 
architecture students; sophomore classification for others. 


326. Survey of Contemporary Art. (1-0). Credit 1. II 

Extension of Architecture 325, with emphasis on relating contemporary 
art trends to cultural and technological developments. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 325 or equivalent. 
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327. Basie Structures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Fundamentals of strength of materials, with emphasis on their applica- 
tion to architectural structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 228. 


328. Steel Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Application of the principles of statics and strength of materials to the 
design of architectural steel structures. Prerequisite: Architecture 327. 


331. Mechanics and Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A terminal course designed to acquaint the student with the general prin- 
ciples of mechanics and strength of materials and to give him some facility 
in their application to simple framing systems. (For students in Industrial 
Education.) Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 101; Physics 201. 


335. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


To acquaint and familiarize students with types, classes, functions, and 
limitations of mechanical and electrical equipment and their components. Var- 
ious systems of plumbing, piping, heating, cooling, electrical distribution and 
wiring systems are studied in their relation to building construction. Prereq- 
uisites: Physics 202; junior classification. 


336. Mechanical and Electrical Equipment for Buildings. (3-0). 

Credit 3. II 

A continuation of Architecture 3385. Further study is made of the com- 
ponents of mechanical and electrical equipment as to their logical applications 
in completed systems of plumbing, space conditioning, and electrical wiring. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 335. 


339. Art and Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Historical survey of the cultures of man with respect to art and archi- 
tecture. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


340. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Historical study of the development of architecture from the Pre-Classic 
through the Greek and Roman Classic, the Early Christian, Byzantine, Sara- 
cenic, and Romanesque periods. Prerequisites: Architecture 339 for students 
in architecture; junior classification for others. 


401. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. I 


Architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analysis, research 
and design. Study of relationship of architecture, landscape architecture, city 
and regional planning, and other related design fields. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 302. 


402. Design IV. (0-15). Credit 5. II 


Continuation of Architecture 401, with architectural and planning prob- 
lems of a more complex nature. Prerequisite: Architecture 401. 


427. Concrete Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Study of reinforced concrete for architectural structures; analysis and de- 
sign; systems of forming. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


428. Roof Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S 


The analysis and design of conventional roof system; roof trusses, beams 
and columns, and current roof deck systems. Prerequisite: Architecture 328. 


433. Architectural Environment. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of environmental factors related to architectural design in terms 
of natural lighting, natural ventilation and sound. Prerequisites: Physics 
262; junior classification. 


ARCHITECTURE 251 


439. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Historical study of the development of architecture from the Gothic 
through the Renaissance and Post-Renaissance periods of Europe.. Prerequi- 
site: Architecture 340. 


440. History of Architecture. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Historical study of American Period architecture, and the background, 
principles, philosophies, and significant figures of the Contemporary Move- 
ment in America and Europe. Prerequisite: Architecture 439. 


454. Specifications and Working Drawings. (1-6). Credit 3. I, II 


Detailed specifications; supervision and superintendence; building laws 
and codes; working drawings. Prerequisites: Architecture 202, 254. 


500. Summer Practice. Twelve weeks; required; no credit. S 


Summer practice in architectural offices or with building contractors as 
the student may be registered in the Design Option or in the Construction 
Option. Required previous to registration for the fifth year. 


501. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. I + 


Advanced architectural and planning problems, with emphasis on analy- 
sis, programming, research, site study, concept, consideration of related de- 
sign fields, client contact and promotion. Prerequisite: Architecture 402. 


502. Design V. (0-15). Credit 5. II 3 


Continuation of Architecture 501; problems of a more complex nature, 
with emphasis on awareness of office practice. Prerequisite: Architecture 
501. 


527. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Advanced studies in the systems of architectural structures. Prerequi- 
sites: Architecture 427, 428. 


528. Structural Systems. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Study of structural problems as related to actual professional practice; 
special consideration of design factors, new materials, codes, economy, speci- 
fication surveys of costs. Prerequisite: Architecture 527. 


554. Professional Practice. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II * 


To familiarize the student with the usual problems of office practice, pro- 
fessional relations, ethics, building law and contracts. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification. 


556. City Planning. (2-3). Credit 3. I T 


Survey of planning principles and procedures; legal aspects; physical and 
social development of the city; housing. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


581. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 

Seminars presented orally by students, faculty, and professional people, 
with subjects relating to architecture and the construction of buildings. Pre- 
requisite: Fifth year classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


627. Contemporary and Creative Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Studies and analyses of contemporary and creative structures as related 
to architectural design, with emphasis on esthetic considerations, structural 
limitations and design, functional use, construction procedures and estimates 
of cost. Prerequisite: Architecture 528 or the equivalent. 
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628. Contemporary and Creative Structures. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Architecture 627. Studies and analyses of contemporary 
and creative structures as related to architectural design with emphasis on 
esthetic considerations, structural limitations and design, functional use, con- 
struction procedures and estimates of cost. Prerequisite: Architecture 627. 


629, 630. History and Archaeology. (2-0). Credit 2 each semester. I, II 
Individual problems of study and research in the field of American archi- 
tecture and archaeology. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II, S 

Review of current work in architecture; original presentation on selected 
topics. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Individual problems involving the application of theory and practice in 
the design and construction of buildings and groups of buildings. 


691. Research. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


201. History of Landscape Design. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the art of landscape design from the earliest efforts to the 
present day. Lectures, reference reading, library sketches, and reports. 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks, required. No credit. S 

Approved summer practice with a recognized landscape architect or nurs- 
ery. 
301. Introductory Landscape Design. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Delineation of landscape forms; drafting, lettering and introductory com- 
position, analysis and solution of typical site problems. Prerequisites: Archi- 
tecture 102; Floriculture 207. 


302. Landscape Design and Construction. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Topographical studies, grading problems, construction of steps, walks and 
other garden structures, specifications and working drawings. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 208; Floriculture 207. 


305. Planting Design. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The use of plant materials in the composition of landscape design. Study 
of the mass form and texture of plant materials in relation to one another 
as well as to structures and site development. Plans, sketches, and models. 
Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 302. 


407. Landscape Maintenance. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Principles of pruning, soil preparation, planting and transplanting prac- 
tices, arboriculture, and pest control. Prerequisite: Floriculture 207. 
408. Park Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A study of the history, location, administration, and maintenance of pub- 
lic parks, and present trends in the field of recreation as it pertains to these 
areas. 
409. Intermediate Landscape Design. (1-6). Credit 3. I 

Specific problems in the design of residential homesites, parks and gen- 
eral public areas. Plans, sketches, and models. 
410. Advanced Landscape Design. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Design of public and semi-public properties, school sites, golf courses, 
parks, and cemeteries. Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 409. 
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411. Landscape Design for the Architect and Engineer. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


Designed to present the principles of, and technical requirements involved 
in the landscape development of residential, industrial, and other outdoor 
areas. Special emphasis is placed on the relationship of the architectural and 
engineering professions to such developments. Not open to students major- 
ing in landscape architecture. 


Basie Courses 


Director S. A. Kerley, 
Professor D. F. Parry; Assistant Professors U. W. Crow, A. E. Denton, Jr., 
W. D. Kutach; Instructor R. L. Provost 


102. Remedial Reading. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


A laboratory course designed to remedy a student’s reading disability and 
to increase his reading rate and comprehension. In addition to the regular 
two one-hour meetings per week, two thirty-minute practice periods are re- 
quired. 


103. College Study. (0-2). Credit i. I, II, S 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the principles 
of learning and to relate them to the study of specific school subjects. 


105. The World of Work. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


A course designed to familiarize the student who has not decided upon a 
vocational goal with the demands, required skills, and rewards of various oc- 
cupational areas. Most of the major occupational areas will be studied in- 
tensively and each student will be given an opportunity for studying his apti- 
tudes and interests and relating them to various vocational requirements. 


106. Survey of Man’s Knowledge. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A survey course designed to acquaint the student with the various schools 
of thought and the many areas of knowledge which comprise our culture. Such 
disciplines as philosophy, social and physical sciences, religion, law, and litera- 
ture will be investigated. 


Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition 


Professor C. M. Lyman, 
Professors J. R. Couch, H. O. Kunkel, J. M. Prescott, Raymond Reiser, 
L. R. Richardson; Associate Professors B. J. Camp, J. W. Dieckert 


312. Veterinary Physiological Chemistry. (3-6). Credit 5. I 


A study of the chemical nature of physiological processes, including the 
synthesis and breakdown of body tissues and the chemical changes undergone 
by metabolites from ingestion to excretion. Variations among domestic ani- 
mals in normal and abnormal conditions will be considered. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 228. 


401. Human Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. I 1% 


A study of the functions of food constituents in health and in physiologi- 
cal stress. The economic, national, and international aspects of human nutri- 
tion. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


410. Introductory Biochemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I 7 


The chemistry of the major constituents of living organisms. Biophysical 
and biochemical processes in plants and animals are stressed. The laboratory 
work includes the application of quantitative analytical procedures to plant 
and animal tissues and fluids. Prerequisites: Chemistry 223 and 231 or 228. 
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430. Electron Microscopy. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


Descriptive treatment of various aspects of electron microscopy and lab- 
oratory practice employing selected specimens. Elementary discussion of elec- 
tron optics, design of electron microscopes, photographic plates, underfocusing, 
overfocusing, asymmetry, colloidal state, shadow casting. Biological and phys- 
ical science applications in all technical departmental fields of the College 
given equal attention. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification in a 
physical or biological science, or approval of the instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, 8S 


A course for advanced undergraduates to permit laboratory investigations 
or the study of subject matter not included in established courses. Prerequi- 
site: Approval of Head of the Department. 


Animal Husbandry 444. Large Animal Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II fF 
See Department of Animal Husbandry for a full description of this course. 


Poultry Science 411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I + 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of the major groups of organic compounds occurring in plants 
with emphasis on their biological synthesis, physiological function, and changes 
in chemical structure due to metabolic processes. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 
and Nutrition 410 or 611. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years there- 
after) 


611. General Biochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Chemistry of the principal constituents of living cells, with an introduc- 
tion to intermediary metabolism. Prerequisites:. Chemistry 207 or 316, 228. 
612. Laboratory Procedures in Biochemistry. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with the applica- 
tion of chemical and biological methods to the solution of fundamental bio- 
chemical problems. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611 or registra- 
tion therein. 


613. Vitamins. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The role of vitamins in animal nutrition and their occurrence in plant and 
animal tissues. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


614. The Determination of Vitamins and Minerals. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course designed to familiarize the student with methods for 
the determination of vitamins and minerals in biological materials. Prereq- 
uisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 613 or registration therein. 


615. Experimental Animal Procedures. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


A laboratory course involving the management, preparation of purified 
rations, and the production and cure of nutritional diseases. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 618, 614 or registration therein. 


618. Chemistry and Metabolism of Lipids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


An advanced course in lipid chemistry and metabolism. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


619. Proteins. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Advanced studies on the chemical, physical, and biological properties of 
proteins. Particular emphasis will be placed on the biological synthesis and 
metabolism of proteins. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611. 


BIOCHEMISTRY AND NUTRITION 255 


620. Advanced Biochemical Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


A laboratory course involving practice in the use of special techniques and 
instruments employed in biochemical research and the isolation, identification, 
and analysis of biological compounds. Preparation of representative enzy- 
mes and laboratory work on factors affecting their action. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 612, 624. 


624. Enzymes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


General principles of enzyme chemistry. The physical chemistry of en- 
zyme action. Types of enzymes and coenzymes. Enzymes in the patterns of 
metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 or 611; Chem- 
istry 324 or 342; or approval of instructor. 


626. Radioisotopes Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
A general course on the nature and utilization of isotopes in chemical and 
biochemical studies. History, general properties of nuclei, nuclear reactions, 


radiations; health physics and instrumentation will be included. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 316, 317; Physics 201, 202. 


627. Mineral Nutrition and Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the role of minerals in animal nutrition with emphasis on phys- 
iological function, biochemical interrelationships with other minerals and other 
nutrients, deficiency symptoms and nutritional significance. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or 611. 


628. Biochemical Preparations. (0-6). Credit 2. S 

A laboratory course dealing with the isolation and synthesis of organic 
compounds which are important in biological systems. Particular emphasis 
is placed on recent techniques of isolation. Prerequisite: Biochemistry and 
Nutrition 612. 


630. Metabolism. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A descriptive consideration of the various chemical pathways of metabo- 
lism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 613. 


632. Radioactive Tracer Techniques in Metabolism. (1-3) or (1-6). 
Credit 2 or 3. Il 
The use of isotopes in measuring the metabolic pool, precursor-product 
relationships, isotopic competition, cycles and intermediates, isotopic dilution 
and double dilution, permeability, adsorption and absorption and assay of com- 
mon elements. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 611, 612, 626, or 
approval of instructor. 


640. Clinical Chemistry. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

A study of the quantitative distribution of body constituents and their 
physiological interpretations. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 
or 410 or 611, or Biology 4383, or Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 
427. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

The study and discussion of original articles in biochemistry and nutrition 
and related fields designed to broaden the understanding of problems in the 
field and to stimulate research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

An advanced course in biochemical laboratory procedures including prep- 
arations and instrumentation. Problems assigned according to the experience, 
interests, and needs of the individual student. 
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691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

Research for thesis or dissertation. Laboratory facilities are available 
for original investigations in various phases of biochemistry and nutrition. 
Frerequisite: Approval of major advisor. 


Genetics 631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 
See Department of Genetics for a full description of this course. 


Department of Biology 


Professor J. G. Mackin, 
Professors S. O. Brown, W. J. Dobson, H. L. Gravett, S. H. Hopkins, Charles 
La Motte, G. E. Potter, J. J. Sperry; Associate Professors L. S. Dillon, E. H. 
Gibbons, G. M. Krise, A. B. Medlen, N. P. Wood; Assistant Professors W. J. 
Clark, F. H. Kasten, C. E. Miller; Instructor W. V. Robertson 


Courses in the biological sciences administered by the Department of Biol- 
ogy include sequential programs in botany, microbiology, and zoology. All 
courses, irrespective of subject matter area, bear the departmental designation, 
(Biology) and a course number from a single numerical sequence. The nature 
of the offerings is more clearly indicated, however, by the subject matter 
grouping shown on the following pages. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 


115. Survey of Biology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 
A summarization of biological forms and principles and their impact upon 
man and his affairs. 


225. Personal and Public Health. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

A general introduction to personal and community health. Designed pri- 
marily to enable the individual to utilize available knowledge and facilities to 
raise the health standard of his home and community. 


330. Life Science. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

Readings of grouped essays covering fifteen of the major subdivisions of 
life science together with integrating lectures designed to fit each into its 
place in life and industry. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (Not open to 
those with more than 7 hours of credit in biology.) 


337. Organic Evolution. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

A study of the evidences of the evolution of plants, animals, and man. 
Phylogeny and interrelationships of living things, the main lines of evolution, 
variation and the origin of species will be studied; man and the future con- 
sidered. 


439. The Development of the Biological Sciences. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A survey of the beginnings and development of biological discoveries and 
the lives and contributions of men who were outstanding in the general field 
of biology before 1900. Prerequisite: Fifteen hours of biological science. 


481. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. I ‘i 


Recent advances. For graduates and advanced undergraduate majors in 
either microbiology, botany, or zoology. May be repeated once for credit not 
to exceed two hours. 


482. Seminar in Biology. (1-0). Credit 1. II Tt 


Integration of the branches of biological science. May be repeated once 
for credit not to exceed two hours. 
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485. Biological Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 

Problems in the various phases of plant, animal, and bacteriological sci- 
ence. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of ranking professor in 
field chosen. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Teaching of High School Biology. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

A study of the problems and techniques of teaching biology in the sec- 
ondary school, along with appropriate subject matter. The laboratory work 
emphasizes those exercises, projects, and materials which are most useful in 
the high school biology laboratory and in stimulating interest in the subject. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the Heads of the Biology and Education and Psy- 
chology Departments. 


654. Radiation Biology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Lecture and demonstration reviewing the physical theory of radiations 
important to living organisms with especial emphasis on ionizing radiation: 
X-ray, gamma, alpha, beta and neutron. Survey of the effects of ionizing 
radiations on biological systems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in 
biological or agricultural science. 


660. Aquatic Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A study of fresh water as an environment; its physical and chemical 
characteristics; the plant and animal communities which inhabit it; and the 
mechanisms by which the physical and chemical characteristics and the inter- 
actions of the biological populations affect the distribution, population dynam- 
ics, and productivity of the aquatic organisms. Prerequisites: Biology 327 
and 485 or the equivalent; graduate classification or approval of the instruc- 
tor. 


661. Cellular Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A consideration of the physiochemical nature of the cell and its relation- 
ship to the environment with emphasis on conversion of energy and matter as 
required by the cell as a living unit. Prerequisites: Graduate classification 
in biology or animal or plant science; approval of the instructor. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, Il 


Detailed reports on specific topics in the field chosen. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification in the appropriate field. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Limited investigations in fields other than those chosen for thesis or dis- 
sertation. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Approval of ranking 
professor in the field chosen. 


BOTANY 


101. General Botany of Seed Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


The seed plant as a living unit; external and internal structures in rela- 
tion to life processes; reproduction and life history. 


102. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 

Designed to give training in the use of keys and in the identification of 
flowering plants, family characteristics and relationships, and other applied 
phases of plant science. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 
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327. Fundamental Plant Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Structural, reproductive, and taxonomic features of representatives of the 
major plant groups, with particular attention to groups not covered in Biology 
101. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 


349. Plant Taxonomy. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Study and identification of the flora of selected areas, techniques of col- 
lection and preparation of plant specimens. Studies in plant distribution and 
relationships. Prerequisite: Biology 101 or 115. 


253. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


An introduction to the study of fungi, including structure, reproduction, 
ecological relationships, and taxonomic aspects. Prerequisites: Biology 101, 
206, or approval of instructor. (Offered in 1962-63 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


453. Plant Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 7 


Fundamental anatomy of the vegetative and reproductive organs of the 
plant with emphasis on development of tissue types. Technique of staining 
and mounting of plant tissues. Prerequisite: Six hours of plant sciences in- 
cluding Biology 101 or the equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


608. Ecology and Taxonomy of the Algae. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the form, structure, reproduction, and ecology of the algae, 
with detailed work on selected locally available forms, both marine and fresh 
water. Prerequisite: Biology 327 or 353 or approval of the instructor. (To 
be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


615. Cytology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


An intensive study of the organization and activities of the cell, with em- 
phasis on topics related to cytogenetics and cytotaxonomy. Prerequisites: 
Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


619. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 


Principles of taxonomy. Phylogenetic considerations and criteria used in 
schemes of classification. History of classification. Nomenclature and iden- 
tification. Field and herbarium techniques. Prerequisites: Biology 102, 327, 
or approval of the instructor. 


620. Systematic Botany. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 


Survey of Angiosperms with emphasis on relationships. Biosystematics 
and modern taxonomy. Procedures in monograph preparation. Monograph- 
ers. Field and herbarium techniques with problems designed for individual 
needs and interests. Prerequisite: Biology 619. (Offered in 1961-62 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


623. Plant Morphology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A study of the anatomical, reproductive, and organogenetic features of 
representative vascular plants; emphasis on economic forms. Prerequisite: 
Biology 327 or the equivalent. 


651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Detailed studies of the fungi, with emphasis on life cycles of representa- 
tive forms; genetics and cytology; principles of taxonomy; ecology and geo- 
graphical distribution. Actinomycetes and lichens are also considered. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 353 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1961-62 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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MICROBIOLOGY 


A major in microbiology offers thorough and comprehensive training in 
the biology of bacteria and certain of the algae, fungi, and protozoa that sup- 
plement the study of the microorganisms in their relation to medicine, indus- 
try, and agriculture. The curriculum is intended to equip the student with 
sound training in the principles of microbial life, as either preparation for 
graduate study or for a career in either industrial or civil service. 

206. Introductory Microbiology. (2-4). Credit 3. I, Il 

Relation of microorganisms to agriculture, industry, and health of man, 
animals, and plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; 3 hours of biology. 
438. Bacterial Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

A detailed study of the physiological activities of bacteria. Prerequisites: 
Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offered in 1960-61 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 

457. Bacterial Ecology. (2-6). Credit 4. II + 

Relation of bacteria to their environment, especially to other microorgan- 
isms. Methods of isolation, identification, and differentiation. Prerequisite: 
Biology 206. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 

Biology 353. Mycology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 

See page 258 for a full description of this course. 


Dairy Science 320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I 7 

See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 
Dairy Science 326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (3-3). 

Credit 4. II + 

See Department of Dairy Science for a full description of this course. 

Veterinary Microbiology 435. Microbiology and Immunology. (3-4). 
Credit 4. I 

See Department of Veterinary Microbiology for a full description of this 
course. 
Veterinary Microbiology 436. Pathogenic Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 

See Department of Veterinary Microbiology for a full description of this 
course. 

FOR GRADUATES 

608. Ecology and Taxonomy of the Algae. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

See page 258 for a full description of this course. 
635. Physiology of Microorganisms. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

An advanced consideration of the physiological activities of bacteria with 
special emphasis on metabolism. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 
312 or 410; Biology 206. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 
647. Industrial Microbiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 

Microorganism as the basis of industrial processes. Practice includes 
antibiotic assay; analysis of products of metabolism, and fermentation bal- 
ances. Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 312 or 410; Biology 206. 
(Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
Biology 630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

See page 261 for a full description of this course. 


Biology 651. Mycology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 
See page 258 for a full description of this course. 
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Plant Physiology and Pathology 607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). 
Credit 3. II 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 


Plant Physiology and Pathology 620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


See Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology for a full description 
of this course. 


ZOOLOGY 


107. Vertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


Structure, physiology, and development of animals; emphasis on the biol- 
ogy of vertebrates. 


108. Invertebrate Zoology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


Classification, comparison, anatomy, and physiology of invertebrate ani- 
mals. Specimens from the more important invertebrate phyla are studied in 
the laboratory. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of instructor. 


217. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. I 


Comparative anatomy of the Prochordates and the lower vertebrates 
through Reptilia. Laboratory animais: Molgula, Dolichoglossus, Amphioxus, 
Squalus, Necturus, and Phrynosoma. Prerequisites: Biology 107, 108. 


218. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (2-4). Credit 3. II 


Comparative anatomy of birds and the mammals. Laboratory animals: 
the chicken and the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 217. 


219. Mammalian Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles of normal anatomy of cat and man. Nature and causes of 
mechanical injuries of man. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


220. Physiology and Hygiene. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Biology 219. Normal and abnormal physiology of man. 
Prerequisite: Biology 219. 


325. Physical Anthropology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Man’s relation to and position in the animal kingdom. Physical charac- 
teristics of mankind. Fossil and living types. Races and racial characteris- 
tics. Somatotypes. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological science. 


335. Gross and Microscopic Vertebrate Anatomy. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Study of selected features of anatomy, embryology, and histology with 
emphasis on higher vertebrates. Although the cat is used as the laboratory 
animal, another vertebrate may be chosen if warranted and approved by the 
instructor. Prerequisite: Biology 107 or the equivalent. 


343. Histology. (2-3). Credit 3. I ak 


Normal tissues of vertebrates including histogenesis of some. Histogene- 
sis and organography of mammalian tissues reviewed. Prerequisite: Biology 
217 or 335. 


344. Embryology. (2-3). Credit 3. II - 


Introduction to general and comparative vertebrate embryology; empha- 
sis on early development of frog, chick, and pig. Prerequisite: Biology 217 
or 8385. 
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422. Microtechnique. (1-6). Credit 3. II rf 


Standard methods in the preparation of permanent microscopic slides of 
plant and animal tissues. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological science. 


433. General Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


Fundamental physiology of protoplasm; basic processes and functions of 
organs and systems. Emphasis is placed on digestion, respiration, metabolism, 
excretion, muscular contraction, and reproduction. Prerequisites: Biology 
107 and either graduate classification, Biology 218, or the equivalent. 


434. Circulatory and Nerve Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 1 

Comparative functions of the circulatory, nervous system, and of the or- 
gans of special sense. Prerequisites: Biology 218; or Biology 107 and senior 
or graduate classification in an animal science. 


435. Advanced Invertebrate Zoology. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


Morphology, taxonomy, biology, and phylogeny of invertebrate animals. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107 or approval of the instructor. 


436. Animal Parasitology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


Study of parasitic worms and. protozoa; laboratory methods in parasitol- 
ogy. Prerequisite: Biology 485 or equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Advanced Vertebrate Zoology. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


Phylogeny of vertebrates based on comparative anatomy, histology, em- 
bryology, and distribution. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 348, 344, or the 
equivalent. 


604. Advanced Embryology. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


Comparative and experimental studies of the mechanics of embryonic de- 
velopment. Prerequisites: Biology 218, 348, 344, or the equivalent. (Offer- 
ed in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


627. Helminthology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the parasitic worms, especially Trematoda, Cestoda, Nematoda, 
and Acanthocephala. Prerequisite: Biology 486. (Offered in 1960-61 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


630. Protozoology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Morphology, taxonomy, physiology, reproduction, phylogeny, ecology, and 
life history of both free living and parasitic protozoa. May be taken concur- 
rently with parasitology. Prerequisite: Biology 108. (Offered in 1961-62 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


632. Methods in General Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods for the quantitative study of metabolism, respiration, circulation, 
excretion, movement, and other basic physiological phenomena. Recent ad- 
vances in physiological methods to be presented on a seminar basis. Prereq- 
uisite: Biology 433 or the equivalent. 


649. Biology of the Endocrine Glands. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the structure, development, comparative anatomy, and physi- 
ology of the endocrine glands of the different animal groups. Prerequisites: 
Three hours of either anatomy or anatomy and physiology. 


653. Zoogeography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the distribution of animals during geologic and present times; 
emphasis on the role of ecology and the effects of geography upon terrestrial 
and marine distribution. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of biological sciences, 
including at least 3 hours of advanced courses. 
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656. Analytical Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Designed to acquaint the student with certain quantitative histochemical 
techniques in plant-and animal science as applied to nucleoproteins, carbohy- 
drates, lipids, and enzymes. Presentation of cytological evidences which aid 
in localizing the activities of nucleoproteins in cell metabolism. Prerequisites: 
Biology 348 or 453 or the equivalent; Chemistry 227. 


Division of Business Administration 


Professor T. W. Leland, 
Professor P. B. Goode, T. R. Hamilton, S. C. Hoyle, Jr., R. M. Stevenson, T. R. 
Yantis; Associate Professors R. L. Elkins, H. G. Kenagy, T. D. Letbetter, 
W.S. Manning, E. S. Packenham, J. E. Roche, N. A. Stewart, Jr., H. G. Thomp- 
son, Jr., W. E. Whittington, R. P. Wood; Assistant Professors R. D. Amason, 
J. H. Dozier, W. E. Eckles, J. E. Oliver, J. L. Sandstedt, L. H. Taylor, Jr., R. D. 
Thompson; Instructors J. D. Ingram, D. C. Lowe, H. F. Lyles, W. L. Thornton 


105. Introduction to Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Provides an over-all picture of business operations, develops a business 
vocabulary, and directs the thinking of each student to the field of business 
best suited to his interest and talent. Subject matter includes an analysis of 
the specialized fields within the business organization and of the role of bus- 
iness in modern society. 


205. Marketing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of institutions, processes, and problems involved in tranferring 
goods from producers to consumers, with emphasis on economic and social as- 
pects. 


206. Purchasing and Control of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Operation of a purchasing department in a manufacturing business; or- 
ganization of the department; specifications, standards, contract provisions; 
sources of supply; methods of perpetual inventory. 


208. Advertising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Place of advertising in business; advertising media, such as the newspa- 
per, tradepaper, magazine, direct mail, poster, and the radio; description of 
the various methods of advertising; development of copy and layout of adver- 
tisements; consumer habits and psychology; methods of investigations for ad- 
vertising campaigns; cost of advertising; legal and ethical problems involved 
in advertising; consideration of advertising from the standpoint of consumers. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 205; Economics 203. 


216. Building Products. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A study of building products, their physical properties, and their markets. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 205. 


227. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


An introductory course designed to serve as a foundation for study of ad- 
vanced accounting and to furnish a knowledge of accounting which will be of 
value to students in other fields. The subject matter includes: analysis and 
recording of business transactions; use of journal and ledger; trial balance and 
work sheet; adjusting and closing entries; accounting statements; payroll re- 
cords and payroll taxes; introduction to partnership accounting; special jour- 
nals and ledgers; business papers and business procedures related to account- 
ing; voucher system. 


228. Principles of Accounting. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 
A continuation of Business Administration 227. Internal control; partner- 
ship and corporation accounting; accounting for manufacturing concerns; anal- 


ysis and interpretation of statements. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 227. 
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303. Statistical Method. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S t 


Collection, tabulation, presentation, and analysis of data. A study of 
sampling, graphics, averages, ratios and coefficients, dispersion, skewness, 
probability and error, index numbers, seasonal and long-time trend, baromet- 
ers, correlation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. . 


304. Business Cycles and Business Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. 
Indi 
An empirical and statistical study of economic fluctuations; theory, 
causes and control of business cycles; business barometers and forecasting. 
Study of economic and statistical services. Prerequisite: Business Adminis- 
tration 308. 


305. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 7 


Nature and scope of law; court system; homestead and exemption laws of 
Texas; law of contracts; principal and agent; business organizations, includ- 
ing partnerships and corporations; the Texas community property laws. Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore classification. 


306. Business Law. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Additional studies in the law of business, dealing with bailments, carriers, 
mortgages, suretyships, negotiable instruments, banks and banking, wills and 
estates, sales, bankruptcy. Prerequisite: Business Administration 305. 


308. Law of Private Corporations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il + 


Powers and limitations of the corporate form of business organization as 
distinguished from other forms of business enterprise. Legal problems en- 
countered in formation, management, financing, and dissolution of corpora- 
tions. Rights of corporate stockholders and creditors. Legislative control un- 
der state and federal statutes. Prerequisite: Business Administration 306. 


310. Credits and Collections. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The elements of mercantile and consumer credit; organization of a credit 
department; sources of credit information; collection tools and procedures. 


312. Statistical Charts and Graphs. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Graphic presentation of statistical data, construction of charts, calcula- 
ting charts and nomographs, statistical maps, rate of change analysis, visual 
aids in presenting business reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
303. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A general introductory course dealing with the theory and practice of 
insurance and its economic and social significance. A critical examination is 
made of the various types of life, fire, and automobile contracts available for 
protection against personal and business risks. In addition a brief study is 
made of state and federal insurance plans, suretyship, and other casualty and 
property coverages. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


316. Office Management. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The problem of office management; the function of the office manager; 
office systems, handling of correspondence, filing, mailing; office furniture 
and equipment; office forms and supplies and their control; the office building 
and the office layout; selection, training, and compensation of office person- 
nel; office manuals and reports; budgetary control in the office. 


317. Punch Card Methods. (1-2). Credit 2. I, I, S 


Instruction and practice in the operation of punch card machines for the 
handling of accounting and statistical data. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 228, 303. 
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318. Wholesale Merchandising. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

A presentation of the basic principles and economic functions of the whole- 
saler. Also a study of the modern wholesaling systems and the operation and 
management of a wholesale business. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; junior classification. 


320. Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 

This basic life insurance course presents the fundamentals of life insur- 
ance and annuities for the future life underwriter. The economic background 
of life insurance, and the various life insurance and annuity contracts are dis- 
cussed relative to their utilization in private life and business. Included are 
fundamentals of rate-making, reserves, cash surrender values, dividends, and 
the selection of risks. Prerequisite: Business Administration 315. 


322. Property Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. I iF 


A study of the principles and practices of property insurance designed for 
those who enter either the property and casualty insurance or property man- 
agement fields. The course includes fire and allied lines contracts, conse- 
quential losses, protection of the mortgagee, transportation insurance (both 
ocean and inland), multiple line contracts, and rate-making. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 315. 


324. Casualty Insurance and Suretyship. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


This course places emphasis upon the principles of casualty insurance and 
surety bonding. Employer’s liability insurance is studied in conjuction with 
workmen’s compensation insurance. The liability risks of business, profes- 
sional, and personal activities are discussed. Theft, disability, aviation, glass, 
power plant, and credit insurance are discussed. Prerequisite: Business Ad- 
ministration 315. 


325. Retailing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 
Fundamental operations of retailing concerns and the need for effective 


coordination of retailing activities. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205; Economics 208, 204. 


327. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Working papers and preparation of statements; correction of books and 
statements; special phases of corporation accounting; cash and receivables; 
inventories, investments. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


328. Intermediate Accounting. (2-3). Credit 3. II, S 


Investments; tangible and intangible fixed assets; liabilities; reserves; 
statement analysis; statement of application of funds; cash-flow statement; 
statements from incomplete records; quasi-reorganizations, business combina- 
tions, divisive reorganizations; income tax allocation; price-level impact on 
financial statements. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


329. Elementary Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Development of cost accounting principles relating to material, labor, and 
manufacturing expenses; basic cost accounting practices and procedures, with 
special emphasis on job order costing; survey of principles and practices of 
process cost accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 228. 


330. Advanced Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S ‘i 


Special phases of partnership accounting; joint ventures; consignments; 
installment sales, accounting for insurance costs; statement of affairs and ac- 
counting for insolvent concerns; compound interest; home office and branch 
accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328 or registration there- 
in. 
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332. Cost Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 
Advanced process cost procedures, costing of joint and by-products, esti- 
mated cost, standard costs, managerial reports and analysis for cost control, 


direct costing, break-even analysis. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
329. 
337. Data Processing. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

Use of electronic computers for recording and reporting, sorting; search- 
ing; collating; file maintenance; integrated data processing; coding of infor- 
mation; tables and approximations; storage of information; practical applica- 
tion. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


344. Marketing Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 

A study of the problems involved in the marketing of industrial and con- 
sumer goods; the problems connected with customer relations, channels of dis- 
tribution, brands, sales promotion, pricing, and legislation. Prerequisite: Bus- 
iness Administration 325. 


352. Personal Finance. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 

Personal and family accounts; budgets, budgetary control; bank accounts; 
charge accounts; borrowing; investing; insurance; standards of living; rent- 
ing; home ownership; wills, trust plans. Not open to business administration 
students for credit. 


402. Accounting Systems. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 

Survey of accounting systems in current use by different types of busi- 
nesses. System design and installation. Manual and machine procedures. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 


403. Income Tax. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II T 

Income tax legislation; the present income tax law and regulations; treas- 
ury decisions, court decisions, and departmental rulings; income tax problems 
and returns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 327. 


406. Managerial Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the uses of accounting information by management. Empha- 
sis is placed on accounting procedures and reports essential to management. 
Cost analysis, cost control, budgeting and controllership. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 329. 


407. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. I 3 

Auditing procedures used by internal auditors and independent public ac- 
countants; preparation of working papers. Prerequisites: Business Admin- 
istration 328, 329. 


408. Auditing. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 

A continuation of Business Administration 407. Work on an audit prac- 
tice case with preparation of working papers and audit report, case studies in- 
volving auditing problems in special situations. (Required of students who 
plan to enter public accounting.) Prerequisite: Business Administration 407. 


409. Survey of Accounting Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8 + 
A survey of accounting designed for students majoring in engineering and 
architecture. The course provides for a survey of accounting procedures, basic 
elements of cost accounting, and the preparation and interpretation of financial 
statements. The course is not as comprehensive as Business Administration 
227, 228, is not open to students in business administration, agricultural ad- 
ministration, or liberal arts. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


416. Oil Production Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the systems and procedures for the acquisition of undeveloped 
oil properties, development of oil properties, and production of crude oil. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the work in the accounting department of a crude oil 
producing company and the accounting treatment of intangible development 
costs, depletion allowance, and oil pipe line operations. Prerequisites: Busi- 
ness Administration 227, 228. 
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418. Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S Tt 


A survey of the principles underlying the financial practices and 
financial management of the modern business corporation. A study will be 
made of advantages and disadvantages of the corporation, sources of long- 
term and short-term credit, working capital, surplus and dividend policy, ex- 
pansion and combination problems, and failure and reorganization. Prereq- 
uisite: Economics 2038 or the equivalent. 


420. Principles of Investment. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 53 


An analysis of the character of various investment risks, comparison of 
investment media, and a study of the securities market. Theories and finan- 
cial tools vital to decision making concerning the structure of the security 
portfolio and changes in that structure to adapt most advantageously to 
changing economic conditions and particular needs are investigated. Prereq- 
uisite: Business Administration 418. 


422. Personnel Problems of Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il, S a 


The relation of the worker to his employer, the methods of job finding, 
interviewing aids, occupational trends, scientific management, the functions 
and structure of personnel departments, employee welfare activities, and other 
problems of contemporary industrial development. Prerequisite: Junior class- 
ification. 


423. Personnel Policies and Techniques. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S Gi 


Programs and agencies which workers and employers have developed to 
improve their economic and sociai status; job analysis, description, and classi- 
. fication; wage and salary problems and procedures; personnel records. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 422. 


427. Insurance Law. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Law cases on insurance to develop an understanding of the methods of 
administrative control by the state; typical clauses of insurance policies and 
their interpretation by the courts; technical legal pitfalls; case examples from 
all forms of insurance coverage; Texas insurance law. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness Administration 3805. 


428. Real Estate Titles and Conveyances. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S t 


The ownership and transfer of titles to real property, including deeds, 
easements, urban and rural property with special attention to zoning, build- 
ing codes, private restrictions and conditions. The law of fixtures, timber 
and crops, mortgages and liens, building contracts, plans and specifications, 
performance bonds, mines and minerals, contracts of sale, escrow and earnest 
money agreements, real estate brokers, sufficiency of property description, 
and other matters related to real property. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 305. 


430. Cost Accounting Survey. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 3 


An introductory cost accounting course following Business Administration 
409, for architects, engineers, and agricultural students. Purposes and uses 
of cost accounting; elements of cost; unit costs for use in bidding on contracts; 
comparison of cost procedures; job order and process costs, budgets, and stand- 
ard costs; cost reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 409. 


432. Security Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Methods of analyzing individual security issues, establishment of prin- 
ciples of selection and protection of security holdings, setting up sound and 
workable tests of safe investments including financial statement analysis, un- 
derstanding rights and interests of investors in senior securties and owners of 
common stock. Prerequisite: Business Administration 420. 
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433. Business Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The course deals with fundamental concepts and principles of business or- 
ganization and management. The functions of planning, organizing, motiva- 
ting, and controlling are examined relative to their application to firms of 
varying size and nature. Problems inherent in organizational relationships 
are appraised and possible solutions are developed and discussed. Prerequi- 
site: Junior classification. 


434. Problems in Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I - 


The course presents a series of comprehensive financial problems con- 
fronting the management of large and small businesses. The analysis and 
solution of the problems utilize the techniques and methods acquired in pre- 
vious courses. The case system is used to give the student practice in link- 
ing up the related legal, accounting, and financial aspects of each situation. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 418. 


435. Salesmanship. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A consideration of the general principles of successful personal selling. 
Particular attention is given to personal requisites, qualifications, and training 
programs to enable the student to become a successful salesman. Prerequi- 
sites: Business Administration 205; Economics 203, 204. 


436. Sales Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S i. 


A consideration of the problems confronting the modern sales executive; 
organization of sales departments, product research, selection and recruiting; 
compensation plans, routing, supervision, and costs connected with saies ad- 
ministration. Prerequisite: Business Administration 435. 


437. Applied Life Insurance. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


This course presents the legal and social aspects of life insurance. Prob- 
lems of reinsurance, company organization, and financial position are exam- 
ined within their regulatory framework. Consideration is given to all forms 
ef government life insurance and the benefits under the Social Security Act. 
A study of the elements of programming and the fundamental uses of settle- 
ment options are included. Prerequisite: Business Administration 320. 


440. Real Estate Fundamentals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Basic factors and agencies which comprise the structure of our modern 
real estate development. A study of the historic, economic, legal, and finan- 
cial aspects of realty and the effect of their interplay on the institution of real 
property, both urban and rural. Designed for the home and business property 
owner as well as for the professional real estate man. 


442. Real Estate Practice. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the practical techniques and procedures employed in real estate 
transactions, with emphasis on real estate appraisal, sales, finance, and indus- 
trial property management. Prerequisite: Business Administration 440 or 
approval of the instructor. 


445. Marketing Research. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the nature and uses of marketing research in business. Em- 
phasis is on methods of collecting and interpreting marketing information and 
specific application to problems in marketing. Prerequisites: Business Ad- 
ministration 205, 308. 


446. Marketing Industrial Products. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Management aspects and economic factors affecting marketing policies 
are considered. Special emphasis is given to marketing research, marketing 
policies, channels of distribution, brand policy, pricing and controi of market- 
ing operations as they affect industrial products. A term project involving a 
report on the marketing of a specific industrial product is required of each 
student. Prerequisites: Business Administration 205, and Business Admini- 
stration 308 or Mathematics 116. 
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447. Advertising Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of advertising procedures for newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television. Specific topics include retail, mail order, national, and industrial 
advertising; advertising agencies; advertising research; and advertising cam- 
paigns. Prerequisite: Business Administration 208. 


452. Veterinary Jurisprudence. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of Texas statutes and court decisions regulating and affecting 
the practice of veterinary medicine. One of the primary functions of this 
course is to prepare the student for the State Board Examination in veterinary 
law. Prerequisite: Senior classification in the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 


456. Applied Salesmanship. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A practical course in personal salesmanship. Analysis of specific pro- 
ducts; planning and execution of the interview; psychological aspects of sell- 
ing. Particular stress is made on sales demonstration and the strategy in- 
volved in closing the sale. Prerequisites: Business Administration 435; Eng- 
lish 408. 


461. Retailing Building Products. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the special problems of the dealers in building products. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 325. 


463. Employee Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. II 7 


A study of the relationships of the first level of management to super- 
visors and to the staff. The objectives, organization, and tools of the super- 
visory level; how to handle problems of grievances, absenteeism, discipline, 
morale, induction, safety, and training of workers. Prerequisite: Senior class- 
ification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Statement Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analytical study of the different kinds of statements for the guidance 
of executives, investors, and creditors; balance sheet and profit and loss ratios. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 327 or 430. 


602. Consolidated Statements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Consolidated balance sheets, consolidated income and surplus statements, 
holding companies, mergers. Prerequisite: Business Administration 330. (Of- 
fered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Price Analysis. (3-2). Credit 4. I, S 


Economic concepts relating to prices, statistical methods of analyzing 
prices, supply and demand curves, elasticity of demand, price forecasting, 
study and criticism of works on price analysis. Term paper required on fac- 
tors affecting the price of a commodity. Prerequisites: Business Administra- 
tion 808; Economics 208, 204. 


604. Statistics. (3-2). Credit 4. II, S 


Curve fitting and empirical formulas. Multiple correlation, mathematical 
and graphic. Sampling and measures of unreliability. Chi-square test. Analy- 
sis of variance and covariance. Prerequisites: Business Administration 303; 
Mathematics 102. Mathematics 110 is recommended. 


665. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of advanced accounting theory and problems dealing primarily 
with corporation accounting, assets and liabilities, analysis of statements, and 
cost accounting. The problems considered will be of the type currently stress- 
ed in accounting examinations. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 
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606. Accounting Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Business Administration 605. The topics will deal pri- 
marily with partnerships, fiduciaries, home office and branch, insurance, and 
auditing. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


607. Market Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A critical analysis of selected problems in the field of marketing. Each 
member of the class will be required to present a term report on some specific 
problem in the field of distribution. Prerequisites: Business Administration 
205, 3038. 


609. Management Seminar. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A case study course covering the interrelated functions of production, dis- 
tribution, and finance. Problems and situations confronting top and middle 
management are critically examined. Quantitative tools and techniques of ac- 
counting, statistics, and mathematics are employed to provide a framework 
for analysis and decision making. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


612. Advanced Taxes. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of special income tax problems of taxpayers; Federal estate and 
gift taxes; Texas inheritance tax; Texas franchise tax on corporations; claims 
for refund of taxes; preparation of protests to deficiency assessments; plan- 
ning for tax savings. Prerequisite: Business Administration 403. (Offered 
in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


616. Governmental and Institutional Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the accounting principles and procedures peculiar to govern- 
mental units and institutions. Prerequisite: Business Administration 328. 
Economics 412 is recommended. 


619. Legal Principles Relating to Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


An intensive study of legal principles emphasizing those which arise in 
the practice of accounting. 


620. Law and Business. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Students write a paper on a topic of law in which they are interested, 
approved by instructor. Also, the following topics are covered: law and busi- 
ness, their relation to each other; present sources of law in Texas today; com- 
munity property laws of Texas; collection of judgments in Texas; ad valorem 
taxes; automobile accidents and other topics relating to business. (Offered in 
1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter. ) 


622. Trade Regulations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, § 


Delineation of governmental control intended to promote free competition 
and curb its abuses. A study of the Federal anti-trust acts and their applica- 
tion by the courts; the Federal Trade Commission and its method of dealing 
with unauthorized business practices such as unfair competition, misleading 
advertising, price discrimination, and retail price maintenance. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 305. 


630. Problems of Corporation Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The financial problems of the profit-seeking corporation are discussed 
from the viewpoint of the corporate financial officer. Consideration is given 
to such matters as current financing, financial aspects of promotion, refund- 
ing operations, dividend policies, and corporate reorganization. The course is 
designed to exercise the principles of corporation finance. Prerequisite: Bus- 
iness Administration 418. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 
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631. Business Investigation and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The problems arising in the quantitative and qualitative analysis of rail- 
road, public utility, and industrial securities are presented so as to train the 
advanced student of investments in the use of the tools of security analysis. 
The text material is supplemented by the consistent use of representative 
sources of investment information. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
418. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


634. Statistical Method Applied to Business Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The use of statistical methods applied to sales control, cost studies, per- 
sonnel management, forecasting sales and production of an individual concern, 
and forecasting general business activity. Readings, reports, and problems. 
Prerequisites: Business Administration 308, 604. (Offered in 1960-61 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A critical examination of the subject matter presented in current periodi- 
eals, recent monographs and bulletins. Separate seminars will be conducted 
as required in fields such as accounting, finance, marketing, personnel admin- 
istration, and statistics. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Directed study on selected problems not covered in the thesis research or 
in other courses. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of instruc- 
tor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


Professor J. D. Lindsay, 
Professors W. D. Harris, C. D. Holland; Associate Professor W. B. Harris; 
Instructors R. R. Davison, W. J. Tomme, N. E. Welch 


204. Elementary Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the fundamentals of chemical engineering which in- 
volves the solution of elementary problems on the application of mass balances, 
energy balances, equilibrium balances, rate of approach to equilibrium, and 
economic balances. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Mathematics 210 or reg- 
istration therein. 


304. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II t 


A study of fluid and heat flow, evaporation and drying. Prerequisite: 
Chemical Engineering 204. 


314. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 7 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 304. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 304. 


409. Oil and Gas Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I i 


Application of the principles of chemical engineering to the treatment and 
processing of petroleum and its products. Emphasis is on unit operations. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 428. 


423. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S Tt 


A continuation of Chemical Engineering 304 covering distillation, gas ab- 
sorption, filtration, size reduction, separation, and mixing. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 304. 
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426. Plant Design. (2-6). Credit 4. II 7 


The solution of problems involved in the design and development of chem- 
ical engineering plants. These problems cover such factors as the capacity, 
selection, and location of equipment, reaction rates, economic balances, speci- 
fications, drawings, cost estimates, and plant location. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 441. 


428. Industrial Chemical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of representative chemical manufacturing processes and their re- 
lationships. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 441. 


429. Oil and Gas Technology Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I + 
Laboratory work to accompany Chemical Engineering 409. 


433. Unit Operations Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I f 


Laboratory work based on Chemical Engineering 423. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 314. 


441. Chemical Engineering Unit Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of such unit processes as sulfonation, nitration, hydrogenation, 
and alkylation, and the equipment required for them. Prerequisites: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423; Chemistry 228. 


454. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
processes and operations. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Chem- 
istry 324. 


461. Process Control and Instrumentation. (2-0). Credit 2. I 4 

A study of the fundamental principles and methods used in the measure- 
ment and control of the process variables such as pressure, temperature, and 
flow rate. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


464. Chemical Engineering Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 

An introduction to the kinetics of reactions and the application of funda- 
mental principles to the design and operation of commercial reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Chemical Engineering 441, 454. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Oral discussion of selected topics from recent technical publications. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


485. Advanced Problems in Chemical Engineering. Credit 1 to 5. I, I 

Special problems in chemical engineering are assigned to individual stu- 
dents or groups. The work may cover the numerous particular problems in 
chemical engineering processes or operations. It may be laboratory work or 
conference and discussion. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; ap- 
proval of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Chemical Engineering Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced calculations involving process design and process control as 
limited by least cost or maximum profit. Problems are based on the various 
unit operations and unit processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


606. Unit Operations. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Applications of chemical engineering fundamentals in the manufacture of 
chemicals, refining petroleum, and other allied industries. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423. 
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607. Thermal Cracking. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of fundamentals of chemical engineering to process calcula- 
tion on thermal cracking. This includes process control and process design. 
Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 606. 


608. Heat Transmission. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Process and process design calculations on equipment involving the trans- 
fer of heat by conduction, convection, and radiation. Prerequisite: Chemical 
Engineering 423. 


611. Furnace Design. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Process designs of furnaces. Involves radiant and convection heat trans- 
mission. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 608. 


612. Distillation. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Process and process design calculations involving distillation of multicom- 
ponent and complex systems. Extractive and azeotropic distillation are cov- 
ered. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 428. 


616. Estimation of Investment Cost. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Simplified methods of estimating cost of process equipment in the prep- 
aration of preliminary appraisals. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


617. Unit Processes in Petroleum Refining. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Calculations involving the effect of process variables on product yield and 
quality, rate of reaction, operating cost, and investment cost. Processes such 
as alkylation, isomerization, catalytic cracking, polymerization, thermal crack- 
ing, etc. will be covered. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 454, 616. 


618. Appraisal and Presentation of Chemical Engineering Data. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 
Emphasis will be placed on analysis of experimental data. Practice is ob- 
tained by writing reports based on specific problems. Prerequisite: Chem- 
ical Engineering 423. 


619. Corrosion and Materials of Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The uses of materials of construction to preclude high corrosion rates in 
process equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 4238. 


623. Applications of Thermodynamics to Chemical Engineering. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 
A study of the applications of thermodynamics to chemical engineering 
operations and processes. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineering 454, 


624. Chemical Engineering Kinetics I. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of rates and mechanisms of chemical reactions. Thermal and 
catalytic reactions both homogeneous and heterogeneous are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Chemical Engineering 423. 


625. Chemical Engineering Kinetics II. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical factors affecting chemical reaction rates and of 
methods for design of reaction equipment. Prerequisite: Chemical Engineer- 
ing 624. 


626. Oil and Fat Technology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the composition and properties of oils and fats, methods of 
extraction and purification, and their industrial utilization. Prerequisites: 
Chemical Engineering 423; Chemistry 228. 
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627. Oil Mill Operation. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


A study of the theoretical and practical operating characteristics of the 
various units used in vegetable oil production. The economic factors of each 
unit and their over-all effect on plant operation will be covered. Prerequi- 
site: Chemical Engineering 626 or registration therein. 


661. Nuclear Chemical Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course has to do with the applications of chemical engineering to 
reactors and the utilization and disposal of residual products therefrom. It 
will cover such problems as materials of construction, corrosion, industrial 
utilization of reactors, the influence of radiation on materials, and the utili- 
zation of radiation from reactor residues to influence chemical reactions. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 312. 


662. Nuclear Material Processing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course has to do with the special applications of unit operations 
and unit processes to the handling of nuclear fuels and residual products from 
nuclear reactors. It will cover such topics as distillation, gaseous diffusion 
separation, liquid-liquid extraction, liquid-solid extraction, gas-solid extrac- 
tion, ion-exchange, adsorption separations, benefication and metallurgical pro- 
cessing. Prerequisites: Chemical Engineering 423; Mathematics 308. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). No credit. I, Il 


Graduate students will be required to attend one hour per week to dis- 
cuss problems of current importance in connection with their research. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Special work to suit individual or small group requirements. The work 
may cover the numerous particular problems in chemical engineering proces- 
ses and operations. It may be laboratory work or conference and discussion. 
Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Problems of unit operations and unit processes. For maximum credit 
comprehensive thesis must be prepared which is of sufficiently high calibre to 
permit a publication in the scientific. and technical journals. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


Department of Chemistry 


Professor P. K. Calaway, 
Professors J. K. Gladden, C. R. Hancock, E. B. Middleton, R. D. Whealy; 
Associate Professors R. B. Alexander*, J. B. Beckham, A. F. Isbell, 
A. W. Jache, J. O. Page, Henry Rakoff, A. F. Schram, R. E. Snuggs, 
H. K. Zimmerman, Jr., R. A. Zingaro; Assistant Professors R. M. 
Hedges, D. R. Lee, E. A. Meyers, N. C. Rose; Instructors P. D. Cra- 
tin, W. W. Spurlock 


101. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Il, S 


Fundamental laws and theories of chemical activity. Practical applica- 
tions of the more important chemical processes involving non-metals are 
briefly described. 

General laboratory work deals with non-metals and simple tests of tech- 
nical importance supplementing lecture demonstrations. 


102. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Il, S 


Fundamental theories of structure and activity. Practical application of 
the more important chemical processes involving metals described. Organic 
chemistry is briefly outlined. 

Laboratory work consists of elementary qualitative separation and identi- 
fication of metallic and non-metallic ions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 
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106. General Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A survey course in chemistry for students needing it as a cultural subject 
and not as a basis for advanced work. 


207. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A considerable portion of the classroom time is devoted to chemical cal- 
culation involved in the practice. 

The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


223. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Stress is placed on the basic principles and theories of quantitative analy- 
sis, both gravimetric and volumetric. The treatment is not highly mathe- 
matical. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate basic techniques. Not 
open to engineering students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


225. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the hydrocarbons and their relation to the field of petroleum. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


226. Chemical Calculations. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


An advanced review of the chemical calculations of general chemistry 
with special emphasis on stoichiometry and chemical equilibrium. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 102. 


227. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S t 


An introduction to the chemistry of the compounds of carbon. A study 
of general principles and their application to various industrial processes. 

The laboratory work serves as a basis of the course; the student here 
familiarizes himself with the reactions, properties, and relations of typical or- 
ganic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


228. Organic Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S t 
A continuation of Chemistry 227. Prerequisite: Chemistry 227. 


231. Elementary Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the aliphatic series of organic compounds including an intro- 
duction to the benzene series and to vitamins, proteins, and related substances. 
Applications are taken from the field of agriculture. Not open to engineering 
students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 

316. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II, S 

An introduction to the methods of exact analysis as preliminary training 
for the more advanced courses. In the classroom the practice and theory of 
the laboratory exercises are dealt with by lectures and recitations. Special 
attention is given to stoichiometry. 

The laboratory work consists of a number of carefully selected experi- 
ments in quantitative analysis designed to typify operations of general appli- 
cation. The work is first volumetric, then gravimetric. In the early periods 
samples of known composition and purity are analyzed. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 102. 


317. Quantitative Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


An introduction to the theory and practice of gravimetric, optical, and 
electrical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 316. 


323. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


Explanation and mathematical development of the theories and principles 
of chemistry. Topics discussed are atomic structure, gas laws, thermodynam- 
ics, thermochemistry, liquids, solutions, osmotic pressure, and colloids. Ex- 
periments in the laboratory substantiate the theories and principles developed 
in the classroom. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316; Mathematics 210. 
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324. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 

Intensive study of homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, the phase 
rule, chemical kinetics, catalysis, hydrogen-ion concentration, electrolytic and 
galvanic cells and electrochemistry, photochemistry, and radioactivity. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 323. 


342. Physical Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 

Explanation of basic chemical theories and principles with reference to 
their relationship to transformations in living matter. Special emphasis on 
such topics as atomic structure, diffusion and osmotic pressure, colloids, chem- 
ical equilibrium, catalysis, reaction velocity, hydrogen-ion concentration and 
ee a in biological processes. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 316, 
and 227. 


344. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Structure of atoms, molecules, and crystals. Valence. Theories of pol- 
arity and ionization. Properties of gases, liquids, solids, and fugacities. Sol- 
ubilities and properties of solutions. Study of colloids and surface energy. 
Equilibria. Electromotive force and oxidation potentials. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 207; Mathematics 120 or 209; Physics 219. 


380. Chemical Bibliography. (1-0). Credit 1. Il 


A study of the chemical library with instruction in the use of chemical 
journals, reference books, and other sources of information. Prerequisite: 
Junior classification. 


447. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I T 


The identification of the principal classes of organic compounds. Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry 228. 


450. Colloidal Chemistry. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


A study of the theories and preparation of disperse systems. Prerequi- 
sites. Chemistry 228, 324. 


461. Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

This course covers those topics in undergraduate physical chemistry which 
are not covered in Chemistry 323 and 324. The course content includes sur- 
face phenomena, colloids, atomic structure, molecular structure and proper- 
ties. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 
462. Inorganic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The periodic relationship of the elements, their compounds, principles of 
their bonding and applications. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


463. Inorganic Chemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Chemistry 462. Laboratory work consists of prepara- 
tion and analysis of inorganic compounds designed to introduce the student 
to basic preparative techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 462 or approval of 
instructor. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Oral discussion of selected topics from technical publications. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 
An introduction to research, library, and laboratory work. Prerequisites: 
Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 
FOR GRADUATES 


600. Survey of Chemistry. (2-3). Credit 3. S 

A survey course in chemistry designed for teachers of high school chemis- 
try. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Heads of Depart- 
ments of Chemistry and of Education and Psychology. 
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607. Organic Techniques and Preparations. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


A study of laboratory operations theory and a description and comparison 
of equipment used in advanced work. Application of techniques of organic 
chemistry is made in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646 or regis- 
tration therein. 


608. Qualitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 
Analysis of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


609. Theory of Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The development and application of chemical theories to organic com- 
pounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 646. 


611. Principles of Physical Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the general principles of chemistry from the quantitative 
standpoint. The course will include a discussion of gases, liquids, and solu- 
tions. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


620. Principles of Chemical Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An advanced survey of the principles of chemical analysis with special 
emphasis on the newer developments in the field of analytical chemistry. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 317. 


621. Chemical Kinetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Study of some of the present theories about chemical reaction rates and 
mechanisms. Prerequisite:. Chemistry 324. 


624. Physico-Organic Chemistry. (3-0). ‘Credit 3. II 
Mathematical and quantitative investigation of organic chemical phenom- 
ena. Prerequisite: Chemistry 609 or approval of instructor. 


625. Petroleum Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Practical and theoretical consideration of chemical reactions of petroleum 
hydrocarbons. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228, 324. (Offered in 1961-62 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


626. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Theory and applications of classical thermodynamic functions. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 324. 


628. The Non-Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the non-metals and their compounds. Recent developments. 
Knowledge of German or French desirable. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


630. The Metallic Elements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the metals and their compounds. Recent developments. Knowl- 
edge of German or French desirable. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


631. Statistical Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An introduction to the methods of statistical mechanics based primarily 
on Boltzmann statistics. The approach to thermodynamics through the par- 
tition function. The statistical concept of entropy. Prerequisite: Chemis- 
try 626. 


635. Heterocyclic Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Structure, preparation, and properties of heterocylic compounds with spe- 


cial emphasis on those with biological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 
(Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter. ) 
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636. Electrochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Advanced treatment of conductivity, electrochemical thermodynamics, gal- 
vanic cells, electrodeposition, and corrosion. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324. 


639. Instrumental Methods of Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A study of the theory and practice of modern techniques of chemical 
analysis and research. The laboratory work will illustrate the use of these 
instruments for routine analytical work and also their use as research tools. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 317. 


641. Structural Inorganic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Study of nuclear and extranuclear structure, isotopes, valency of the ele- 


ments, and sterochemistry of inorganic compounds. Prerequisites: Chemis- 
try 324, 462. 


642. Methods of Structural Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of theory, methods, and application of structural determination 
(arrangement and bonding) of chemical species. Prerequisite: Chemistry © 
641 or approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


643. Inorganic Complex Compounds. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

History, theories, and methods of investigations of inorganic complex com- 
pounds. Prerequisites: Chemistry 324, 462. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


644. Quantitative Organic Analysis. (1-6). Credit 3. I 

Determinations: Macro Dumas, sulfur, Carius hologen, Micro residue, 
fractionation, Micro Dumas, catalytic hydrogenation, carbon and hydrogen, 
Micro Kjeldahl, Rast molecular weight, molar refraction, active hydrogen, 
alkaxyl, semi-micro saponification number. Prerequisites: Chemistry 228; 
reading knowledge of German. 


646. Organic Chemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A systematic and thorough presentation of organic chemistry on an ad- 
vanced level. Prerequisite: Chemistry 228. 


648. Principles of Quantum Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A brief review of classical mechanics and the development of wave me- 
chanics. The application of wave mechanics to some special chemical prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


661. Radiochemistry. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A general course dealing with radioactive materials; their radiations; 
their preparation, purification, detection, identification, and their practical 
applications. Material on nuclear structures, nuclear transmutations, and 
radioactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 324 or 344. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


This is a course in special topics to suit small group requirements. The 
work will deal with the more recent problems and results in the various 
branches of chemistry. It may be laboratory work or conference and discus- 
sion. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 
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Department of Civil Engineering 


Professor S. R. Wright, 
Professors J. B. Baty, F. J. Benson, S. J. Buchanan, B. M. Gallaway, E. L. 
Harrington, R. M. Holcomb, T. R. Jones, Jr., C. J. Keese, J. A. Orr, J. H. Sor- 
rels, H. K. Stephenson, R. N. Traxler; Associate Professors R. E. Schiller, Jr., 
F. M. Smith; Assistant Professors W. A. Dunlap, T. J. Hirsch, R. A. Jimenez, 
W. R. McCasland*, Charles Pinnell, N. J. Rowan, E. P. Segner, Jr.; Instructors 
H. E. Fairbanks, B. D. Franklin, W. M. Moore, R. M. Olson, R. P. Shubinski* 


201. Plane Surveying. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Measurement of distances; use and care of surveying equipment; measure- 
ment of angles; land surveys and computations; stadia and plane table sur- 
veys; route surveys; horizontal and vertical curves; earthwork computations. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. Advanced Surveying. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


Outlining reconnaissance, preliminary, and location of route surveys; com- 
puting and staking out simple and compound curves; cross-sectioning, earth 
work computations, mass curves; drainage areas, size of drainage structures; 
topographic mapping; profiles plans, and calculations of quantities for engi- 
neering projects. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


206. Plane Surveying. (0-3). Credit 1. I, Il 


Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; boundary 
surveys, area computations, profile surveys. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


208. Topographic Surveying. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 
Fundamental principles of surveying; use of transit and level; special em- 


phasis placed on use of plane table in topographic mapping. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 103. 


300. Summer Surveying Practice. Credit 5. S 


Six weeks of surveying practice. Horizontal and vertical control; base 
line measurements; transit-stadia surveys; plane table surveys; boundary sur- 
veys; area and coordinate computation; polaris and solar observations; route 
surveys. Stream gauging. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


305. Mechanics of Materials. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Stresses; deformations; stress-strain properties; mechanics of thin-walled 
cylinders, beams, shafts, columns, riveted and welded joints; elastic deflections 
in beams; combined loadings; combined stresses. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
210; Mechanical Engineering 212 or the equivalent. 


306. Mechanics of Materials. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Principal stress relationships including graphical as well as analytical 
solutions; energy loads in beams; applications of moment area method; mul- 
tiple integration method including graphical properties of integral curves; mo- 
ment distribution method of analyzing statically indeterminate structures. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305. 


311. Hydraulics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


The laws governing the action of water at rest and in motion, as related 
to engineering problems; the flow of water in pressure mains, sewers, aque- 
ducts, open channels, and in rivers; measurement of the flow.of water by noz- 
zle, orifices, weirs and meters; flow of viscous fluids. Prerequisite: Mechan- 
ical Engineering 212 or equivalent. 


315. Strength of Materials Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Determination of the strength, ductility, modulus of elasticity, and other 
properties of engineering materials. Tests of timber, steel, cast iron, con- 
crete, and reports showing results. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305 or 
registration therein. 
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336. Hydraulics Laboratory. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


Calibration of nozzles, orifices, water meters, weirs, pressure gauges; 
measurement of pipe friction; measurement of pipe flow with pitot instru- 
ment and Venturi meter; efficiency tests on impulse motor, hydraulic ram, and 
centrifugal pump; solution of assigned problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 311 or registration therein. 


338. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-0). Credit 2. I, Il 


The elementary study of rainfall and run-off and the hydraulics of cul- 
verts and drainage structures; flow in open channels. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 311. 


344. Plain and Reinforced Concrete. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Properties of concrete; plain concrete structures; theory of stress distri- 
bution in reinforced concrete in bending, shear, bond, and anchorage; design 
of typical beams, slabs, and walls; stress distribution in spiral and tied col- 
umns with axial and eccentric loading; design of typical columns; interpreta- 
tion of typical current specifications and use of available tables and charts; 
economic factors. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 306, 345. 


345. Theory of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introduction to structural engineering; loads, reactions, and structural 
force systems; algebraic and graphical computations of reactions, and forces 
in beams, three-hinged arches, and trussed structures used as roofs, floor sys- 
tems, and bridges; influence lines and criteria for moving loads; analysis of 
indeterminate structures by the general deflection procedure; reactions and 
forces in bents. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 306 or registration therein. 


346. Design of Members and Connections. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il, S 


The design of tension members, compression members, beams, riveted 
joints, and welded joints. Theory and practice as indicated in typical current 
specifications. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 306, 345. 


401. Water and Sewage Treatment. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Principles and methods of water purification and sewage treatment and 
disposal; laboratory demonstrations of control tests and correlation of results 
with treatment plant operation; interpretation of reports; inspections of local 
plants. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Civil Engineering 311. 


402. Water Supply and Sewerage Practice. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 


Development of sources of water supply; determination of the quantity 
of storm water and domestic sewage; short problems relating to water sup- 
ply distribution systems, sewer systems, and the general features of water 
purification and sewage treatment plants; appurtenances and treatment plant 
equipment; local inspections of water supply and sewerage systems. Prereq- 
uisites: Civil Engineering 338, 401. 


403. Sanitary Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


Practical problems in the design of sewer systems and appurtenances; 
sewage treatment plants; water collection and distribution systems; water 
purification plants. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402 or registration there- 
in. 


406. Sanitation and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. I Tt 


Relation of sanitation to public health; residential water supply and ex- 
creta disposal methods; municipal sanitary work, including refuse disposal; 
plumbing; control of food supplies; mosquito, fly, and rodent control; sanita- 
tion of swimming pools; industrial hygiene; organization of health depart- 
ments. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 
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407. Highway Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 
An introduction to problems in location, design, drainage, construction, 
and maintenance of highways, streets, and pavements. Road laws, finances, 
highway organizations and supervision briefly considered. The text is sup- 
plemented by lectures, the use of bulletins, models, and samples of materials. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 300, 338, 465 or registration therein. 


408. Municipal Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I a 


City government, including the city manager plan; relation of city to 
state; administration of city departments; public utilities; city planning. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. 


417. Bituminous Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II foe 


Origin, production, specifications, and tests of bituminous materials and 
mixtures used in the construction and maintenance of roads and pavements. 
Prerequisites: Senior classification in engineering and Civil Engineering 407 
or registration therein. 


435. Soil Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Problems encountered in the design and construction of earth dams and 
coffer dams; design of footings, drilled piers, and pile substructures; design 
and construction of embankments and subgrades for roads and airfields; seep- 
age through earth masses. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 465; senior classi- 
fication. 


443. Materials of Construction. (1-3). Credit 2. I, Il t 


Laboratory tests, supplemented with theory, of aggregates, cement, con- 
crete mixtures, and masonry materials. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


448. Engineering Economy. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II it} 


Analysis of operating costs of engineering projects including interest, de- 
preciation, fixed costs, overhead. Comparison of first cost economy versus 
ultimate economy. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


456. Highway Design. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Theory and practice in highway design. Highway classification and de- - 
sign criteria, location studies, design of vertical and horizontal alignment, 
cross section, pavement, intersections and highway drainage elements. Pre- 
requisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


457. Traffic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S t 


A study of vehicle operating characteristics, traffic flow, geometric de- 
sign of roads, streets, and intersections, and methods of traffic control. Pre- 
requisites: Civil Engineering 201, 407 or registration therein; Physics 219. 


458. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II Tt 


Flow in pipes and complex pipe systems; non-uniform flow in open chan- 
nels; pumping machinery; elementary hydraulic model theory. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 338. 


463. Hydrology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


A study of the occurrences and measurements of precipitation and stream 
flow, relations between precipitation and run-off; estimating seepage; evapo- 
ration, run-off; surface, and flood discharges for drainage basins. Prerequi- 
site. Civil Engineering 311. 


465. Soil Mechanics and Foundations. (2-2). Credit 3. I, IL, S t 


An elementary introduction to soil mechanics and its application to the 
usual problems encountered in civil and architectural engineering. The origin, 
formation processes, and types of soils are reviewed. Methods of exploration 
and soil testing required for the design of various types of foundations, re- 
taining walls, bridge abutments, coffer dams, earth dams, and other engineer- 
ing structures. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 305; Geology 320 or 422. 
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468. Statically Indeterminate Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


Definitions, functions, and identification of statically indeterminate struc- 
tures; their uses, advantages, and disadvantages; general method of design; 
general method of analysis based on deflections; deflection computations for 
beams by elastic-curved-beam theory, moment areas, and conjugate beam; de- 
flections of trusses by virtual work and williot diagrams; preliminary designs; 
formulation and solution of simultaneous equations; superposition, final 
stresses; moment distribution; applications in the design of arches, rigid 
frames, and continuous beams. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 345. 


470. Aerial Photogrammetry. (2-3). Credit 3. II ar 

A study of photogrammetric optics, characteristics of aerial photographs, 
aerial cameras, map projections, ground control, radial plots, mosaics, inter- 
pretation of aerial photographs, stereoscopic plotting instruments, and map- 
ping from oblique photographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201. 


473. Cost Estimating. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S E 

Approximate and detailed estimates of the cost of construction projects 
including earthwork, foundations, concrete, masonry, steel, and miscellaneous 
items. Costs are developed to include materials, equipment, labor, overhead, 
and profit. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


478. Construction Plant and Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 7 


Plant and equipment selection for earthwork, foundations, concrete and 
structural steel, based on performance and economy. Construction schedules, 
progress reports, and performance records. Prerequisite: Senior classifica- 
tion in engineering or architecture. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II t 

A study of the methods of job procurement subsequent to graduation in- 
cluding letters of application and job interviews; responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of the young civil engineer; professional ethics; membership in profes- 
sional societies, professional registration; lectures by staff and practicing en- 
gineers. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


483. Analysis and Design of Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II t 


The over-all procedure of analysis and design, including functions, loads, 
layouts of force systems, analysis, design drafting, specifications, cost com- 
parisons, and maintenance as applied to typical simple bridge and building 
structures, design of plate girders, trusses, and reinforced concrete buildings. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 344, 346, 465. 


486. Design of Prestressed Concrete Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 


Basic theory. Properties of materials used. Stress losses. Prestressing 
systems. Design of determinate beams for flexure, shear, bond, and bearing. 
Deflections. Design of slabs and of continuous beams. Circular prestressing. 
Tension and compression members. Connections. Current specifications and 
economics of design. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. City Management. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, Il 


Development of European and American cities; forms of city government; 
functions of the city manager; administration of municipal affairs; organiza- 
tion of city departments; city finances, public utilities, fire prevention and 
protection, police administration; parks and playgrounds; public health and 
welfare; housing; city planning. 


603. Sewage Treatment and Stream Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Advanced studies of the theories of the various processes of sewage treat- 
ment, with special attention given to the details of the individual methods and 
units employed to effect these processes; and the requirements regarding the 
quality of sewage treatment plant effluents in relation to the sanitary protec- 
tion of the receiving waters. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 402. 
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604. Water Quality and Treatment. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Advanced studies of the characteristics of available sources of water, 
standards of quality of public water supplies, and the theories of treatment 
and purification processes, with special attention given to the details of the 
methods and units employed to effect these processes. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 402. 


607, 608. Environmental Sanitation. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Detailed study of environment and its relation to disease, covering malaria 
and its control; rodent control; sanitation of milk, shellfish, and other foods; 
collection and disposal of municipal refuse; sanitary aspects of air condition- 
ing; housing sanitation, including plumbing and ratproofing; rural water sup- 
ply and excreta disposal; sanitary inspection procedure. 


610. Industrial Wastes. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Amount and characteristics of the common industrial wastes; their effects 
upon sewage treatment; methods of treatment. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 401 or the equivalent. 


612. Transportation in City Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


The importance and place of transportation in ubran development and 
planning. The role of the engineer in planning. The relationship of trans- 
portation to planning studies, land use, zoning, planning legislation, and ad- 
ministration. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in the School of Engineer- 
ing. 


615. Structural Design of Flexible Pavements. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Characteristics of pavement loads, stress analysis in flexible pavements, 
design practices, construction and maintenance. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 407. ; 


617. Traffic Engineering: Characteristics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory and practice of engineering studies of traffic character- 
istics. Methods of traffic administration. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
457. 


618. Traffic Engineering: Operations. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advanced theory and application of traffic control and design of traffic 
facilities. Traffic regulations. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 457, 617. 


619. Highway Problems Analysis. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The theory and application of advanced techniques in statistics, aerial 
photogrammetry, and data processing in the solution of problems in highway 
and traffic design and research. Students should have knowledge of computer 
programming and basic statistics. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


620. Structural Design of Rigid Pavements. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Theory of rigid pavement design, design practices, maintenance, and con- 
struction. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


621. Advanced Reinforced Concrete Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Creep, shrinkage, and temperature change effects in concrete. Deflections 
in reinforced concrete members. Combined bending and axial loads. Deep 
beams. Torsion in concrete members. Ultimate strength design methods. Re- 
taining walls, rectangular tanks, circular tanks, and deep bins. Flat slab 
floor systems and bridges. Domes. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


622. Hydraulics of Drainage Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
Hydraulics of open channels, bridge openings, culverts, head walls, sur- 
face street drainage, storm sewers, gutters, drop inlets and spillways. Theory 


of model studies as applied to drainage of highways, streets, and freeways. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 838 or the equivalent. 
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625. Geometric Design of Highways. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The advanced theory and practice in highway design. Design controls and 
criteria, elements of design, design of alignment, cross-section, intersections 
and interchanges, multilane expressways, and drainage structures. Prereq- 
uisites: Civil Engineering 407, 465. 


627, 628. Hydraulic Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 
Advanced hydrology, water power development, flood control, irrigation. 


629. Hydraulics of Open Channels. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Advanced problems in uniform and non-uniform flow in open channels; 
the hydraulic jump; control section; backwater profiles. 


630. Ground Water Hydrology. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A quantitative study of the application of the principles of hydrology to 
the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geology 
620 or the equivalent, registration in 625. 


631. Advanced Structural Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Review and correlation of the various procedures for analyzing indetermi- 
nate structures. The general method based on deformation limitations. Var- 
ious methods of solving simultaneous equations. The neutral point and col- 
umn analogy methods for fixed arches and frames. Moment distribution in 
complex structures. Plastic analysis. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 468, 
483. 


632. Advanced Design in Metals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Properties of high-strength and other special materials. Stress concen- 
trations and fatigue. Ultimate strength. Reconsideration of selected speci- 
fication rules in the light of theory, tests and new developments. Character- 
istics of thin gauge structures. Design of complex members and connections 
such as: curved columns, fixed bases, and rigid-frame knees. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 468, 483. 


633. Advanced Mechanics of Materials. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Principal stresses and theories of failure of elastic action; stress concen- 
trations; unsymmetrical bending; mechanical methods for study of internal 
stresses; thick-walled cylinders; torsion in non-circular cross sections; special 
problems such as bending in flat plates, buckling of webs, and bending in 
curved beams and hooks. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 306. 


634. Airfield Planning and Design. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of regional planning, air traffic routing, landing requirements, 
methods for development of master plans for site selection, airfield design re- 
quirements involving layouts, pavement selection, and design. Review and 
application of criteria of design of drainage for all types of fields. 


636. City Street Design. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


Street classification and function. Design of city streets, intersections, 
access drives, and pavements. Street drainage. Financing city street im- 
provements. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 407. 


640. Freeway Design and Operation. (2-0). Credit 2. §S 


Characteristics of traffic flow on controlled access facilities. Advanced 
theory and practice in operation on freeways and related street systems. Free- 
way traffic control. Material based on advanced research of the Texas Trans- 
portation Institute. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 618. 


647. Analysis of Three-Dimensional Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Stability and statics in three dimensions. Analysis of three-dimensional 
trusses by method of joints, methods of sections, Henneberg’s method, and 
graphically. Applications to derricks, cranes, towers, and domes. Beams 
curved in space. Introduction to three-dimensional rigid frames, thin shells, 
and folded plates. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 468. 
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648. Design of Thin-Shell Structures. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


General theory. Membrane theory for shells without bending. Edge ef- 
fects. Effects of unsymmetrical loading. Supporting structures. Applications 
in the design of shells of spherical, cylindrical, other surfaces-of-revolution, 
hyperbolic-parabaloid, and other shapes. Aesthetic, construction, and eco- 
nomic factors. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 647. 


649. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of foundation materials as they exist and of the various types of 
soils, their physical properties, testing procedure, and principles of classifica- 
tion. For advanced undergraduates and for graduate electives. Prerequi- 
sites: Civil Engineering 465; Geology 320. 


650. Soil Mechanics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of theory and practice in foundation explorations, laboratory in- 
vestigations of undisturbed foundation samples, stress distribution through 
soils; problems in foundation design, correlation of settlement data from ac- 
tual observations on the behavior of existing structures, stability of embank- 
ments, backfill pressures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 649. 


651. Advanced Theory and Application of Soil Mechanics. (3-3). 
Credit 4. I 


Special lectures, discussions and applications of theory to solution of ma- 
jor problems encountered in practice of soil engineering, embracing the fields 
of seepage, earth work design, foundation design, port structures, and special 
problems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 650. 


653. Flexible Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theory supplemented with laboratory tests of bitumen, tars, and plastics. 
Stabilization of base and subgrade materials. Advanced mix design and evalu- 
ation of test methods; rheology and chemistry of asphalt. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 417. 


654. Rigid Materials of Construction. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of physical and chemical properties of rigid materials of con- 
struction; laboratory tests of different kinds of concrete, tests of metals and 
laminates; theory of corrosion of ferrous metal; corrosion mitigation; shrink- 
age and plastic flow of stressed concrete; design of concrete mixtures for re- 
sistance to alkali reactive aggregates, blasts from jet planes, salt water, and 
cavitation in hydraulic works. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 443. 


655. Prestressed Concrete Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


Demonstrations of the various types of tendons, anchoring devices, and 
prestressing equipment. Methods and equipment used in testing. Design, 
construction, and testing of prestressed beams, slabs, columns, and connections. 
Correlations with theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 486. 


656. Concrete Structures Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Methods and equipment used in testing reinforced concrete structures and 
elements of structures. Planning of tests, and testing of various beams and 
columns. Observations of behavior in compression, flexure, shear, torsion, and 
combinations thereof. Correlations with theory, both elastic and plastic. Pre- 
requisite: Civil Engineering 621. 


657. Dynamic Loads and Structural Behavior. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The forces resulting from wind, other moving fluids, earthquakes, blasts, 
impact, moving loads, and machinery. The dynamic behavior of various struc- 
tures and structural elements under the action of such loads. Self-induced vi- 
bration. Design to minimize and resist such forces. Prerequisites: Civil 
Engineering 468, 483; Mechanical Engineering 459. 
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658. Dynamic Structures Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Observations of modes of vibration of structures and structural elements. 
Use of wind tunnel to determine wind forces. Stresses produced by moving 
loads on bridges. Correlations with theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
657. 


660. Design of Folded-Plate Structures. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Characteristics and uses; aesthetic, construction, and economic factors. 
Design procedure for long, shallow structures. Approximate procedure for 
short, deep structures. End diaphragms. Effects of intermediate diaphragms. 
Triangular plates. Combined stresses. Buckling of thin elements. Prerequi- 
site: Civil Engineering 631. 


661. Structures Testing Laboratory Techniques. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Methods and equipment for testing and for observing strains and deflec- 
tions. Practice in the use of machines and equipment. Design of experi- 
ments, preparation of specimens, and observation of physical behavior. Corre- 
lations with theory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 483. 


662. Metal Structures Testing Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Planning tests, tests and observations of more complex metal structures 
and elements. Unsymmetrical bending, web buckling in beams and columns, 
lateral buckling of beams. Stress distribution at bends, corners, and abrupt 
changes. Plates and shells. Correlations with theory. Pererequisites: Civil 
Engineering 633, 661. 


663. Theory of Elastic Stability. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Primary buckling of centrally or eccentrically loaded columns; primary 
buckling of centrally loaded columns by torsion; built-up columns; lateral 
buckling of beams; stability of web plates of girders; local buckling of plate 
elements of columns. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 633 or the equivalent. 


666. Foundation Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


The structural analysis and design of foundations. Spread footings, com- 
bined footings, and raft foundations. Retaining walls, piles, and pile founda- 
tions. Sheet-pile structures, cofferdams, wharves, and piers. Bridge piers 
and abutments. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 483, 649. 


667. Highway Structures. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The structural analysis and design of bridges, grade separation struc- 
tures, retaining walls, and culverts. Review of functional and aesthetic re- 
quirements. Loads, materials, comparisons of different types, and economic 
proportions. Current standard, new developments, and current cost informa- 
tion. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 483, 625. 


669. Bituminous Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. I, Il 


A review will be made of the methods and techniques used in evaluating 
the chemical, physical, colloidal and rheological properties of asphaltic ma- 
terials. The available data will be discussed and a study made of the methods 
for evaluating durability of asphalt. The original literature will be used for 
assigned reading. Prerequisite: Civil Enginering 417. 


670. Bituminous Technology. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


A study will be made of procedures used in selecting and processing crude 
oil for the manufacture of asphalt. The fundamental properties of asphaltic 
cutbacks, asphalt emulsions and mineral filled bitumens will be reviewed. The 
requirements of asphalts for use in roads, roofing and special applications will 
be studied. Original source material will be used. Prerequisites: Civil En- 
gineering 417, 669. 


671. Urban Transportation Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. S 


The urban transportation problem. Techniques of estimating demand 
for traffic facilities. Special studies required in transportation planning. 
Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 617, 618. 
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672. Urban Transportation Planning. (2-0). Credit 2. § 


Problems of mass transportation. Study of the central business district, 
suburban shopping centers and terminal planning. Street and subdivision 
transportation system planning. Urban transportation economics, financing, 
and administration. Prerequisite: Civil Engineeirng 671. 


681. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Reports and discussion of current research and of selected published tech- 
nical articles. May not be taken for credit more than once in a Master’s de- 
gree program and twice in a Ph.D. program. Prerequisite: Graduate class- 
ification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in civil engineering to undertake and 
complete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investi- 
gations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not cov- 
ered by other courses in the established curriculum. Credit for this course 
normally will be limited to four credits per semester, but in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Head of the Department may approve a maximum of six 
credits in one semester or summer term. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Dairy Science 


Professor I. W. Rupel, 
Professors R. E. Leighton, A. V. Moore; Associate Professors I. I. Peters, 
Carl Vanderzant; Assistant Professor M. A. Brown 


202. Dairying. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

A survey of the dairy industry; dairy breeds, standards for selection and 
culling, herd replacements, feeding, management, and health maintenance. 
Food value of milk, tests for composition and quality, utilization and process- 
ing of market milk and dairy products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. 


301. Market Milk. (3-2). Credit 4. I + 


Nutritional value of milk; milk and public health; organization of city 
milk supplies; processing, distribution, and inspection of market milk. Pre- 
requisites: Biology 206; Dairy Science 202. 


303. Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


A study of comparative judging of dairy cattle. Economic value of dairy 
type. Student contests and commercial judging techniques. Prerequisite: Dairy 
Science 202. 


307. Judging Dairy Products. (0-3). Credit 1. II 


Practice in judging and scoring dairy products according to consumer pre- 
ference, established student contest, and commercial standards. Prerequisite: 
Dairy Science 202 or approval of the instructor. 


310. Advanced Dairy Cattle Judging. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Advanced dairy cattle judging with particular attention to show ring type 
and breed registry association classification. Prerequisite: Dairy Science 
303. 


311. Technical Control of Dairy Products. (2-6). Credit 4. II 7 


Methods of analysis of milk and milk products, and their use in control- 
ling the composition and quality of dairy products. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
228, 231; Dairy Science 301. 
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316. Butter and Cheese Manufacture. (3-4). Credit 4. II vj 


Processing procedures in the commercial manufacture of domestic and 
foreign cheeses; creamery butter manufacture. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
3801, 320. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter. ) 


320. Bacteriology of Dairy Products. (3-3). Credit 4. I y 


Relation of micro-organisms to quality in milk and milk products; starter 
and fermented milk culture management; sanitary control on farms and in 
commercial dairies; standard analytical procedures according to the American 
Public Health Association. Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


324. Commercial Dairy Products. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A modification of Dairy Science 316, 407, 415. Prerequisite: Dairy Sci- 
ence 202. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


326. Food Preservation and Decomposition. (3-3). Credit 4. II t 


The microbiology of human foods and accessory substances. A study of 
raw and processed foods, emphasizing the physical, chemical, and biological 
phases of spoilage. Standard industry techniques of inspection and control. 
Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


407. Ice Cream Manufacturing. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


The manufacture of ice cream, sherbets, and ices, and the physical and 
chemical principles involved; ice cream plant equipment; flavoring materials; 
merchandising. Prerequisite: Agricultural Engineering 213; Dairy Science 
202. 


410. Dairy Plant Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II at 


Dairy plant operating efficiency. Special economy problems related to 
the handling of fluid milk, butter, cheese, and concentrated dairy products. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in dairy science. 


415. Condensed and Powdered Milk. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


The manufacture and distribution of condensed and evaporated milk, milk 
powder, milk sugar, casein, and other milk products. Prerequisites: Chem- 
istry 231 or equivalent; Dairy Science 301; one semester of physics. 


417. History and Development of Dairy Cattle. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


The breeding and development of a dairy herd, including artificial breed- 
ing, selection of breeding animals, production testing and type classification, 
breeding programs, herd analysis, and a review of the development of the 
breeds. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 


418. Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle. (3-2). Credit 4. II + 


The feeding, care, and management of the dairy herd; calf raising, de- 
veloping the dairy heifer, care of dry and fresh cows, feeding for milk pro- 
duction, disease control, silage, buildings, and related topics. Prerequisites: 
Animal Husbandry 303 or Biochemistry and Nutrition 401; Dairy Science 202. 


420. Dairy Management. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle, including herd improve- 
ment through breed selection, feeding for milk production, development of re- 
placement. stock and disease control. For agricultural education majors only. 
Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 303; Dairy Science 202; Genetics 301. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II c 


A review of current dairy literature and presentation of papers on selec- 
ted dairy topics. May be elected a second time for one additional credit. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il i 


Special problems in dairy production or dairy manufactures. May be re- 
peated for additional credit when less than four credits have been earned. Pre- 
requisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Dairy Production. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy production, feeding, breeding, and manage- 
ment. Prerequisite: Dairy Science 418. 


603, 604. Dairy Manufactures. (2-6). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


An advanced study of dairy manufactures. Prerequisites: Dairy Science 
316, 407, 415. 


609. Dairy Cattle Breeding and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Advancements in dairy cattle feeding, breeding, management, and com- 
mercial milk production. A three-week course for agricultural workers offer- 
ed in summer sessions only. Not open to dairy science majors. Prerequisite: 
Dairy Science 418 or 420 or approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A study of research methods and a review of scientific literature dealing 
with individually selected problems in production or manufactures and not 
pertaining to thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research leading to thesis or dissertation in the respective fields of dairy 
production and dairy manufactures. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Economics 


Professor A. F. Chalk, 
Professor E. E. Liebhafsky; Associate Professors J. E, Hibdon, H. R. Putnam; 
Assistant Professors C. A. Bitner, Jr., M. H. Butler, M. G. Daniels, L. H. Stern 


203. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

An introductory survey course designed to acquaint the student with 
elementary principles of economics; the economic problem, the measurement 
and determination of national income, money and banking, and the theory 
of price. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


204. Principles of Economics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A second course in elementary economics with primary emphasis upon 
analysis of economic aggregates, the theory of production and of the firm, 
international economic relations and labor problems. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 208. 


311. Money and Banking. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il, S 


The fundamental principles of money, credit, and banking and their ex- 
emplification in modern currency and banking history, particularly that of the 
United States. Special attention is given to present-day conditions and prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Economics 208. 


318. Economics of Labor. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Special attention is given to the labor force, unemployment, labor mar- 
kets, wages, work periods, the aged worker, industrial accidents, and phases 
of social security. Prerequisites: Economics 203, 204. 


319. Economic Development of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the economic development of the United States from colonial 
times to the present. The course will describe the origin and development of 
our economic and social institutions and provide a basis for an understanding 
of our present economic problems. Prerequisite: Economics 208. 
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320. Economic Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the steps by which economic activities have evolved from the 
Medieval period into the complex capitalistic economy of today. Special em- 
phasis on the development of the wage system, the Industrial Revolution, the 
expansion of markets, the ebb and flow of industrial activities, the financial 
structure, and the relation of industrial development to political policy. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 208. 


321. International Trade and Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. I ; 


A study of international economics, including the theory of international 
trade, foreign exchange, and the balance of payments; tariffs, exchange con- 
trols, and other barriers to trade; international investment; and contemporary 
problems of international disequilibrium. Prerequisite: Economics 208. 


323. Economic Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The importance of prices in directing production and distributing income 
under both competitive and monopolistic market situations is considered, along 
with a survey of the effects of governmental policies on the pricing system. 
Prerequisites: Economics 203, 204. 


324. Comparative Economic Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the economic systems of the leading nations. Prerequisite: 
Economics 203. 


330. Economic Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Basic concepts and problems of economic development in underdeveloped 
countries. This course is designed for (1) foreign students, (2) students in 
technical programs planning for careers in foreign service, and (3) in-service 
training for technical assistance personnel. Prerequisite: Approval of Head 
of Department. 


410. Theory of Income and Employment. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


Primary emphasis is given to the following topics: (1) conceptual prob- 
lems of measuring national income; (2) organization of the national income 
accounts of the United States; and (8) determinants of the aggregate levels 
of income, employment, and prices. Prerequisites: Economics 2038, 204, 311. 


412. Public Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II +} 


A survey of financial practices at the federal, state, and local levels of 
government. Current public problems and the theory of public finance are 
analyzed with the objective of determining appropriate changes in expendi- 
ture, tax, debt, and budget policies. Prerequisites: Economics 208, 204. 


424. Economics of Transportation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A description of the structure and functioning of our highway, rail, water, 
and air transportation systems; the economic significance of transportation 
in our society; and an analysis of the theory and practice of regulation of 
the transportation industries by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other governmental agencies. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 


435. Economics of Collective Bargaining. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Analysis of collective bargaining as an evolutionary process and the 
effect of negotiated wages and supplementary benefits upon labor mobility, 
productivity, managerial] efficiency, and the economy as a whole. Prerequi- 
site: Economics 318 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


437. Government and Labor Relations. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of court decisions and laws regulating and protecting labor in the 
interest of national welfare with attention given to the social and economic 
environment in which such regulations were developed. Special attention is 
given to the major legislative acts of Congress and some of the state laws 
pertaining to labor relations, with some attempt to evaluate these in the light 
of a changing conception of labor relations. Prerequisite: Economics 318 or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 
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443. Contemporary Economic Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of current economic problems which lie within the following major 
areas of economic policy: economic stability, control of monopoly power, 
distribution of income, and international economic relations. Prerequisites: 
Economics 208, 204. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II + 


Primarily for students majoring or minoring in economics. A study of 
methodology, scope, and philosophy of economic science, followed by individual 
investigation of some current economic problems. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Primary emphasis is given to the classical period of 1776-1848, although 
a brief survey of pre-classical economic thought is made at the beginning of 
the course. Students are expected to read extensively in original sources, and 
special attention is devoted to the works of Smith, Malthus, West, Ricardo, 
and Mill. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


602. History of Economic Thought. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Following a general survey of the wage-fund controversy, an intensive 
study is made of marginal utility theory as developed by Menger, Jevons, 
Boehm Bawerk, etc., followed by the neo-classical period. The final portion 
of the course is devoted to the synthesis of classical and marginal utility 
theory found in Marshall’s system. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


606. Economics of Labor. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A survey of theories of the labor movement is followed by analysis of 
wage and employment theories, the effect of union policies and practices upon 
wages and employment, and the role of unionism in economic stability. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 318. 


607. Contemporary Economic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


This is a survey of the more important contributions to economic thought 
which have been made during the last generation. The current writings of 
important contemporary economists are read and evaluated. Prerequisite: 
Economics 3238. 


611. National Income Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


This course develops modern static national income analysis from a gen- 
eral equilibrium system. A survey is made of elementary dynamic national 
income analysis. The roles of fiscal and monetary policy in promoting eco- 
nomic stability are examined. Prerequisite: Economics 410 or approval of 
the Head of the Department. 


613. International Economic Policies. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A critical examination of governmental policies toward international trade 
both at home and abroad; includes study of the role of the individual and the 
state in foreign trade; examines export and import controls, exchange control 
and exchange stabilization funds; considers tariff and rehabilitation policies of 
the government and their relation to foreign trade. Prerequisite: Economics 
S21. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems not related to a thesis or dissertation. Prerequisites: 
Graduate classification with major or minor in economics; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Thesis research. 
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Department of Education and Psychology 


Professor G. P. Parker, 
Professors D. F. Parry, W. A. Varvel; Associate Professors P, R. Hensarling, 
M. S. Kavanaugh, S. A. Kerley; Assistant Professors D. G. Barker, D. M. 
Estes; Instructor R. L. Provost 


EDUCATION 


121. An Introduction to Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 
A survey course in the social foundations of American education. 


321. Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods of teaching high school subjects; for students who expect to 
teach in secondary schools. 


421. History and Philosophy of Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S y 


An evaluation of the educational achievements of the various nations and 
people of the western world; the development of the social, religious, political, 
and cultural beliefs and attitudes that underlie American education today. 
Prerequisite: Six hours of education. 


425. Supervised Student Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Observation and participation in classroom activities. Techniques of 
teaching the student’s special subjects. Two hours per week devoted to stu- 
dent’s problems. Preparation of units of work preparatory to teaching. Su- 
pervised teaching. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval of the Head 
of the Department. 


426. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S a 


The development of scientific measurement. The fundamental principles 
of sound measurement and an intensive study of the methods of appraising 
achievements of instructional objectives. Primary emphasis upon methods of 
constructing teacher-made objective tests and techniques for improving other 
types of written examinations. Prerequisite: Education 321 or the equivalent. 


427. Principles of Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 


Introduction to the field of guidance and student personnel work. Treat- 
ment of principles underlying the aims, methods, and instruments employed in 
counseling and guidance. Attention to relationship of instruction and guid- 
ance. Prerequisite: Psychology 301 or a course in general psychology. 


436. Organization and Administration of the Elementary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and 
administration of the elementary school. Designed to meet the needs of 
elementary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of education. 


437. Organization and Administration of the Secondary School. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, S 


The functional study of the participation in, and the organization and 
administration of the secondary school. Designed to meet the needs of sec- 
ondary school principals, supervisors, teachers, and school superintendents. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of education or the equivalent. 


439. Educational Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S t 


Statistical techniques for classroom teachers, principals, students of psy- 
chology and education, and educational research workers. Problems originat- 
ing in classrooms, offices of principals, laboratories of educational investi- 
gators will be used for illustrative materials and exercises. Not open to stu- 
dents who have received credit for any other course in statistics. Prerequisite: 
Six hours of advanced education. 
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443. Elementary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. S + 


Curriculum problems as they relate to the growth, development, and 
adjustment of the child in the elementary school. Emphasis given to the study 
of curriculum materials and to the resource unit approach within the modified 
elementary curriculum structure. Prerequisite:. A previous course in ele- 
mentary school methods. 


444. Secondary School Curriculum. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 


Inquiry into current curriculum practices and their backgrounds, basis 
for curriculum reorganization, emphasis upon the resource unit approach 
within the modified curriculum structure. Prerequisite: Education 321 or 
the equivalent. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. College Teaching. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Conceptions of higher education underlying typical programs including 
general education, the learning process, and effective use of techniques and 
instrumentalities of classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation. 


607. Programs and Procedures in Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Designed for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Deals with the 
philosophy, organization, and administration of supervision of both the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school. Prerequisites: Education 321, 444 
or the equivalent. 


608. Administration of Local School Finance. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of school funds on the local school level: sources, budgeting, sys- 
tems of accounting and reporting. Supply management as related to school 
efficiency. 


609. Public School Laws. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A review of the constitutional provisions, statute laws, court decisions, 
and regulations governing the public schools, with special reference to Texas. 


610. Pupil Accounting. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of devices to record and improve census taking and attendance; 
classification and promotional schemes; school record systems; school reports 
and pupil appraisal studies; marking systems. 


613. The School Plant. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of plans for determining the extent and character of present and 
future building and equipment needs of a school unit; efficiency of present 
plant; operation and maintenance; planning the building program. 


615. Structural Organization and Administration. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of educational administration in the United States through an 
analysis of the nature of the educational function, consideration of the impli- 
cations of democracy, and the legal relations of formal education to the demo- 
cratic state. Emphasis will be given to the structural organization and ad- 
ministration of state and local school systems. Prerequisites: Education 4387; 
graduate classification. 


616. Administration of Staff Personnel. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of selection, salary schedules, tenure, and promotion of teachers, 
including in-service training; efficiency records and ratings. 


623. Standardized Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Use of standardized tests in instruction and guidance. Study of various 
tests of achievement, aptitude, interest, and personality. Methods of construc- 
tion, experimental trial, and standardization of published tests. Interpreta- 
tion of test results. Prerequisite: Education 426 or 489, or the equivalent. 
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624. Individual Testing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Practicum in administration and interpretation of Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence tests. Introduction to individual tests of per- 
sonality. Prerequisites: Education 426 or 439; 623 or registration therein. 


625. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for secondary school teachers in which a study is made 
of current problems of the secondary school. The student, with the advice of 
the instructor, will select an individual problem from the following areas: 
planning, including the school survey; curriculum development; life adjust- 
ment education; education for out-of-school youths and adults; evaluative cri- 
teria; counseling; supervision; citizens’ committee for the public schools. Pre- 
requisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 


626. Practicum in Secondary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 625. The student selects an individual 
secondary school problem different from the one used for Education 625. 


627. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course designed for elementary school teachers in which a study is 
made of current problems of the elementary school. The student, with the ad- 
vice of the instructor, will select an individual problem from the following 
areas: evaluation; a detailed study of testing programs; curriculum develop- 
.ment in specific areas; health and safety education; child growth and develop- 
ment; improving teaching techniques; counseling; supervision; school and com- 
munity programs. Prerequisites: Individual approval; teaching experience. 


628. Practicum in Elementary Education. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


This is a continuation of Education 627. The student selects an individual 
elementary school problem different from the one used for Education 627. 


629. Practicum in Counseling and Guidance. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Supervised practice in individual counseling and group guidance. Cases 
assigned in Counseling and Guidance Center and local public schools. Pre- 
requisites: Education 624, 631. 


631. Techniques of Counseling. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Methods of gathering, analyzing, and interpreting case data in counseling. 
Analysis of dynamics of counselor-counselee relationship. Interviewing tech- 
niques. Use of test results in counseling. Prerequisites: Education 427 
or 635, 623; Psychology 634. 


632. Educational and Occupational Information. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Sources, classification, and analysis of educational and occupational infor- 
mation. Occupational trends, local occupational surveys. The use of occupa- 
tional information by the classroom teacher and the guidance specialist. 


633. Methods of Group Guidance. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Methods and practices in group guidance. The homeroom, classroom, and 
school clubs as opportunities for guidance. Prerequisite: Education 427 or 
635. 


635. Organization and Administration of Pupil Personnel Services. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I, S 


A course for administrators, counselors, supervisors, and teachers de- 
signed to help them develop an understanding of the role of pupil personnel 
services; responsibility for the techniques of evaluating the program of pupil 
personnel services. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


637. Advanced Elementary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the elementary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours in ele- 
mentary education or an elementary school certificate. 
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638. Advanced Secondary School Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A study of teaching methods, devices, and techniques of learning-teaching 
situations on the secondary school level. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of sec- 
ondary education or a secondary school certificate. 


639. Processes in Educational Leadership. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


An analysis of the skills and techniques of the administrator in the 
modern school, with emphasis on democratic leadership, teacher-administrator 
relationships, group processes, and evaluation of the administrative programs. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours of advanced education. 


640. School-Community Relationships. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Considers the total educational and social patterns of living which exist > 
in any community. The home, the school, the church, clubs, recreation centers, 
and all agencies of the community are conceived collectively as dominating 
educational influences in the life of the child. Prerequisites: Twelve hours 
of advanced education: graduate classification. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Problems pertinent to the superintendent, principal, counselor, supervisor, 
and visiting teacher are selected. Recent developments and research in the 
different areas will be presented. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of advanced 
education; approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed individual study of a selected problem in the field of education. 
Prerequisite: Graduate classification in education. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


207. General Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


An introductory course dealing with the elementary principles of human 
behavior. Designed especially for those students majoring in the social or 
biological sciences, in pre-medicine, or in education. Credit cannot be obtained 
for both Psychology 207 and 3038. 


301. Educational Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il, S 


The application of psychology to the problems of teaching. The nature 
and operation of the laws of learning; transfer of training; nature, measure- 
ment, and significance of individual difference; conditions that influence effi- 
ciency of learning. 


303. Psychology for Technical Students. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S 

An introductory course emphasizing the applications of general psycholo- 
gy. Designed for students of agriculture, business administration, and engi- 
neering. Credit cannot be obtained for both Psychology 207 and 308. 


305. Personality Adjustments. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Emphasis upon adjustment problems of normal people. Principles of 
mental hygiene in relation to family, school, and community life. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 207, or 301, or 308. 


307. Child Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Growth and development of the normal child from infancy to adolescence 
with emphasis upon the elementary school years. Prerequisite: Psychology 
207, or 301, or 303. 


309. Differential Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Individual and group differences essential to the evaluation of test results 
and behavior. Distribution and extent, causative factors, trait organization. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 207 or 303 or advanced standing in engineering. 
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323. Psychology of Adolescence. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The psychological problems of the normal teen-age individual, including 
the consideration of the ways and means of aiding youth to meet these prob- 
lems constructively. Prerequisite: Psychology 207, or 301, or 308. 


401. Industrial Psychology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Significance of individual differences in industry; instruments and tech- 
niques of selecting and placing personnel; motivating, training, and super- 
vising the worker; nature and control of fatigue; psychological aspects of labor 
relations; morale and attitude measurement; industrial counseling. Prereq- 
uisite: Psychology 207, or 303, or advanced standing in industrial engineering 
or industrial technology. 


403. Dynamics of Human Behavior. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


The motivation of behavior and the mechanisms of adjustment to conflict. 
Types of maladjustment and their causation. The development and integra- 
tion of the personality. Theories of personality. Prerequisites: Psychology 
207 or 301 or 308, and 305 or graduate classification in education or sociology. 


406. Psychology of Learning. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of the significant concepts, experimental methods, and princi- 
ples of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 207 or 301 or 308. 


408. Experimental Psychology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Applications of experimental method to psychology. Principles and tech- 
niques in areas of reaction time, simple motor phenomena, sensation, percep- 
tion, learning, and social interaction. Prerequisite: Psychology 406 or ad- 
vanced standing in industrial engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


634. Principles of Human Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Biological, psychological, and cultural interrelationships in human devel- 
opment. Emphasis upon principles and methods as illustrated in research and 
theoretical contributions. Experiences in procedures of child study. Prereq- 
uisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Electrical Engineering 


Professor G. D. Hallmark, 
Professors H. C. Dillingham, J. P. German, L. M. Haupt, Jr., M. C. Hughes*, 
N. F. Rode, R. P. Ward; Associate Professors J. S. Denison, A. J. Druce; 
Assistant Professors H. M. Barnard, J. O. Hebert, Jr., M. G. Rekoff, Jr., 
K. N. Roots, Jr.; Instructors B. J. Ball, G. E. Fridel, N. W. Hass, 
J. B. Jones, W. P. Worley 


201. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-4). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Lectures, recitations, and problems in electricity and magnetism. 
A laboratory investigation of the phenomena studied in the textbook. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or 209. 


214. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S T 


An introduction to electrical circuit theory. Complex numbers, phasor 
algebra, and response of single mesh and series-parallel circuits. Resonance 
phenomena and the poles and zeros of impedance and admittance are defined. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 201; registration in Mathematics 307. 


305. Electrical Circuits ana Machines. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A study of the fundamental principles of electrical circuits, including 
fundamental electronic circuits, machines, and control devices. The practice is 
designed to familiarize the general engineering student with test procedures 
for and characteristics of both direct and alternating current machines. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219. 


*On leave of absence. 
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307. Electrical Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, 8 


A study of the fundamental principles of direct and alternating current 
circuits. 


The practice includes measurements of the circuit phenomena, including 
fundamental amplifiers and rectifiers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; 
Physics 219. 


308. Electrical Machinery. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the principal types of electrical machines, including their char- 
acteristics, applications, and control devices. 


The practice includes actual operation and testing of electrical machinery 
and equipment most commonly used in industry. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 307. 


322. Electric and Magnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Application of vector analysis to the theory of electric and magnetic 
fields. Maxwell’s equations are used to study the propagation and reflection 
of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 214; Mathe- 
matics 308 or registration therein. 


323. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Genera] circuit analysis and theorems for lumped constant, passive cir- 
cuits. Steady state and transient response is studied by classical methods 
and by the behavior of impedance and admittance functions in the complex 
frequency plane. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 214; registration 
in Mathematics 308. 


324. Electrical Circuit Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A continuation of the study of lumped constant passage circuits, including 
transform methods of analysis, two terminal pair networks and three-phase 
circuits. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 323; Mathematics 308. 


325. Electronics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


An introduction to the theory of electron tubes and transistors. Thermi- 
onic, gaseous, light sensitive, and cathode ray tubes; solid state devices, recti- 
fier circuits and amplifier equivalent circuits will be covered. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 214, registration in 323. 


326. Electronic Circuits. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 7 


A study of the basic circuits used in radio, television, and computers. An 
analytical study of modulators, demodulators, oscillators, and amplifiers. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 325, registration in 324. 


327. Electrical Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II 


Studies of the precision and accuracy of measurement. Electronic instru- 
mentation and applications to passive and active networks. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 323, 325 or registration therein. 


328. Electrical Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


Studies of the precision and accuracy of measurement, electronic instru- 
mentation and applications to passive and active networks. Prerequisites: 
Electrical Engineering 322, 324, 326 or registration in these courses. 


331. Theory and Application of Electron Tubes. (3-3). Credit 4. I,S_ ft 


For students other than electrical engineering majors. A study of theory 
of operation and characteristics of electronic devices and circuits with em- 
phasis on instrumentation and control. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
307. 


401. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A graphical and mathematical study of electrical machines, including 
transformers. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 324, registration in 403; 
Mathematics 308. 
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402. Electrical Machinery. (3-0). Credit 3. II it 


_ A continuation of the study of synchronous machines; asynchronous ma- 
chines, polyphase and single phase motors; rectifiers and converters and con- 
trol equipment. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 401, 403, registration 
in 404. 


403. Electrical Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


A laboratory study of the electrical machines covered in Electrical Engi- 
neering 401. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 324, 328, registration 
in 401. 


404. Electrical Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II fi 


A continuation of the laboratory study of electrical machines covered 
in Electrical Engineering 401, 402. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
401, 403, registration in 402. 


406. Electric Power Distribution and Transmission. (2-2). Credit 3. II 7 


Lectures and recitations on the transmission and distribution of power by 
electrical methods including symmetrical components. Detailed calculations 
of line constants, lightning phenomena, switching surges, and cost estimates 
of transmission and distribution systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer- 
ing 415. 


415. Transmission Networks. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


An analytical study of the theory of transmission lines and impedance 
matching devices. Hyperbolic-function treatment is generalized to apply to 
power, electronic, and communication circuits. The laboratory will consist of 
group problems and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 
324; Mathematics 308. 


420. Servomechanisms and Control Devices. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 


A general study of closed-loop control devices, including electrical, hy- 
draulic, and mechanical systems. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 307 
or 323; Mathematics 308. 


428. Communication Circuits. (2-3). Credit 3. Ie AE ay 


A study of the engineering principles used in wire line communications, 
including telephone and telegraph systems, transmission theory, inductive in- 
terference, networks, filters, loading, repeater and carrier systems. Labora- 
tory investigations include transmission measurements on artificial lines in- 
volving the use of vacuum tube measuring devices and impedance bridges. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 415 or registration therein. 


432. Economic Phases of Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Problems in the mathematics of finance, depreciation, engineering econ- 
omy, accounting, distribution factors, and rates with particular reference to 
the electric power industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 401. 


441. Symmetrical Components of Polyphase Circuits. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


The solution of current, voltages, and power flow during fault conditions 
on a power transmission system by the application of a method of symmetri- 
cal components. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 308 or 401. 


451. Applied Electromagnetic Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Static boundary value problems; conformal] transformation; the Schwarz 
transformation; rectangular harmonics; cylindrical harmonics; Bessel func- 
tions; mathematics of Bessel functions; spherical harmonics; Legendre poly- 
nomials; applications of Maxwell’s equations to plane waves in dielectrics 
and conductors; Maxwell’s equations applied to antennas; radiation; fields 
and power calculations; antenna impedances. Prerequisites: Electrical En- 
gineering 322; Mathematics 308. 
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452. Ultra High Frequency Techniques. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


An introduction to the theory and practice of ultra high frequency radio 
wave generation, transmission, and radiation. Development of Maxwell’s equa- 
tions and their application to transmission of electrical energy in wave guides. 
Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 322, 326. 


454. Advanced Electronic Circuits. (3-3). Credit 4. II r 


A study of the electronic circuits used for pulsing, counting, computing, 
and regulating and as wide band amplifiers. Transistor and tube elements 
will be considered. The laboratory will consist of measurements on typical 
devices. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 326. 


456. Communication Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Introduction to the processing and transmission of information with em- 
phasis on the mathematics and block diagrams of systems. Includes elements 
of information theory, effects of signal-noise ratio, methods of modulation 
pus demodulation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 454 or registration 
therein. 


457. Principles of Electronic Computers. (3-3). Credit 4. I t 


Organization and internal operation of analog and digital computers; 
function integration, addition, multiplication, and generation; analog system 
simulation; switching networks; Boolean algebra applied to digital computer 
components; analysis and synthesis of sequential devices, digital computer 
memories, input and output devices; the arithmetic unit. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 326 or registration therein. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Written reports and oral presentations of selected topics from current 
literature in the various fields of electrical engineering. Prerequisite: Sen- 
ior classification. 


482. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. Ii 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of electrical engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite: Second semester senior classification, 


FOR GRADUATES 


601.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. I 

Wave analysis; mechanical and electrical wave analyzers; non-linear cir- 
cuits; multiple winding transformer theory; transient solution of general net- 
work. The study of transients with oscillographs. 


602.* Advanced Alternating Currents. (3-4). Credit 4. II 


Steady-state and transient solution of recurrent networks, operational 
calculus methods of solution of circuits with lumped and distributed constants, 
non-linear circuits. 


605.* Linear Servomechanisms. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A continuation of Electrical Engineering 420 to include advance topics 
which will extend the study of analytic methods as applied to linear systems 
and introduce concepts related to linear systems synthesis. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 420. 


606. Non-Linear Servomechanisms. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of techniques available to analyze non-linear systems, discon- 
tinuous systems, and discrete data systems, and a study of associated syn- 
thesis procedures. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 605; Mathematics 
617. 


607. Alternating Current Circuits and Machines. (3-4). Credit 4. I 
The study of transient conditions in electrical machines. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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611. Symmetrical Components Applied to Electrical Engineering. (3-4). 
Credit 4. II 
The solution of unbalanced electrical circuits by means of symmetrical 
components; the study and measurement of machine constants by means of 
the oscillograph. 


624. Electronic Circuits for Instrumentation and Computation. (3-3). 
Credit 4. II 


Theory, analysis, and design of the electronic circuits used in instrumen- 
tation and computation. AC amplifiers, operational amplifiers, “and” cir- 
cuits, “or” circuits, and “gate” circuits are included. Problems of drift com- 
pensation in DC amplifiers and closed-loop stability in multi-stage amplifiers 
are treated in detail. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 326, 457. 


626. Introduction to Electron Tube Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The motion of ions in electric and magnetic fields, electron emission, and 
conduction through gases are studied. The applications in mass spectrometry, 
electron optics, and electron tube design are considered. 


628.* Design of Active Networks. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of regeneration and feedback theory with emphasis on circuit 
design methods suitable for treatment of these topics. Prerequisites: Elec- 
trical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601 or the equivalent. 


636. Network Synthesis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Synthesis of electrical networks having arbitrarily specified terminal 
characteristics. Studies include realizability conditions, realization of general 
two-terminal and four-terminal networks and approximation of network 
specifications. Prerequisites: Electrical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601. 


637. Wave Guides and Cavities. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Application of Maxwell’s equations to the solution of guided electromag- 
netic fields. Course includes studies in skin effect, parallel plane wave guides, 
rectangular wave guides, circular wave guides, cavities, and microwave net- 
works. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 451. 


638. Antennas and Propagation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Application of Maxwell’s equations to determine the electromagnetic 
fields of antennas. Course includes studies in radiation, directional arrays, 
impedance characteristics, aperture antennas, propagation in free space, and 
propagation through the ionosphere. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
451. 


642. Transistors. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Theory of junction triodes; voltage, current, power and frequency limi- 
tations. Small signal parameters and equivalent circuits for transistors; 
analysis of design of circuits at both small and large signal levels. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 326. 


653. Electronic Computer Design. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 

Special function generation and system simulation for analog solution of 
both linear and non-linear differential equations, simulation techniques ap- 
plied to control systems; advanced study of digital adders, subtractors, ac- 
cumulators, multipliers, and dividers; digital error-detection; digital control; 
design of general purpose and special purpose digital computers. Prerequi- 
site: Electrical Engineering 457. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 

Research problems of limited scope designed primarily to develop research 
technique. 
691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 

Research for thesis or dissertation. 


*In the summer session these courses may be divided into two parts, a and b, each with two 
hours of credit. 
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Department of Engineering Graphics 


Professor W. E. Street, 
Professors S. M. Cleland, B. F. K. Mullins, J. P. Oliver, C. H. Ransdell, L. E. 
Stark; Associate Professors B. A. Hardaway, P. M. Mason; Assistant 
Professors N. B. Bardell, Jr., R. H. Davey, Jr., J. H. Earle 


105. Engineering Drawing. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Care and use of drawing instruments and equipment, vertical freehand 
lettering, engineering geometry, view drawings, revolutions, auxiliaries, sec- 
tions, engineering sketching, pictorials, dimensioning, working drawings. 


106. Descriptive Geometry. (0-6). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Point, line, and plane relationships. Bearings and slopes of lines. Con- 
tours, cuts, and fills. Strike and dip. Successive auxiliary view problems. 
Revolution about an axis and true length diagrams. Developments and inter- 
sections. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 105. 


127. Industrial Freehand Sketching. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Basic techniques of freehand drawing in line and tone; delineation of 
form, textures, materials, sketching, and industrial applications of freehand 
drawing. 


128. Methods of Industrial Reproduction. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
Basic techniques of reproduction processes for industrial use. 


209. Nomography. (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


To teach the theory and construction of various types of graphs that are 
used in upper class engineering courses and in technical reports. Prerequi- 
sites: Engineering Graphics 105, 106; Mathematics 120 or the equivalent. 


221. Building Construction Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Architectural details in frame and masonry construction; general draw- 
ings and techniques of presentation. (For students in industrial education 
and building products marketing.) Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 105 
or the equivalent. 


403. Graphical Computation Devices. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


To teach the theory and methods of construction of graphical computa- 
tion devices and to apply their use to the solutions of engineering and scien- 
tific problems. Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 106. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Industrial Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, S 


Problems pertinent to all industrial fields. Solutions involve projections, 
primary auxiliary views, successive auxiliary views, revolutions, flat pattern 
layouts, perspective, and shades and shadows. Use of drafting machines and 
other special drafting equipment. Appropriate for high school and college 
teachers. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 106 or equivalent. 


603. Advanced Machine Drawing. (1-6). Credit 3. II, S 


Conventional practices, dimensioning, fastenings, machine and pictorial 
sketching. Empirical design including problems of stuffing boxes, piping, 
shafting, gears, cams, ship and aircraft parts. Use of special drafting equip- 
ment such as drafting machine, section liner, proportional dividers, erasing 
machines, light table, and mechanical lettering guides. Methods of reproduc- 
tion. Appropriate for high school and college teachers. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Graphics 106 or equivalent. 


605. Spherical Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 
106 or the equivalent. 


*Primarily for graduate students interested in education. Not available for major or minor 
work toward an engineering degree, except by permission of the Dean of the Graduate School. 
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606. Stereographic and Clinographic Projections.* (2-0). Credit 2. II, S 


Advanced graphics including recent developments in drawing, review of 
graphical research, and related fields. Prerequisite: Engineering Graphics 
106 or the equivalent. 


607. Descriptive Geometry for Teachers.* (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Fundamental concepts of descriptive geometry. The design and organiza- 
tion of problems and teaching devices for college teachers. Prerequisite: En- 
gineering Graphics 106 or the equivalent. 


611. Technical Illustration.* (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 


Axonometrie projection including shading. Design and construction of 
display layouts. Commercial and technical illustrating. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Graphics 106 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable an individual or a small group to undertake and com- 
plete with credit numerous problems in graphical communication. It may be 
limited investigations, laboratory work, or conferences and discussion. Pre- 
requisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 106; graduate classification; and ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


Department of English 


Professor S. S. Morgan, 
Professors J. P. Abbott, J. Q. Anderson, R. H. Ballinger, F. E. Ekfelt, J. Q. 
Hays, E. D. Hedgecock, C. D. Laverty; Associate Professors A. L. Bennett, 
K. E. Elmquist, C. A. Greer, H. E. Hierth, H. L. Kidd, Jr., L. J. Martin, E. E. 
Stokes, Jr.j; Assistant Professors R. W. Barzak, R. E. Cain, S. S. Cox, H. S. 
Creswell, E. P. Crittenden, C. K. Esten, R. W. Feragen, L. F. Hauer, M. A. 
Huggett, P. C. Hunter, Jr., J..S. Jernigan, W: B. Kadow, L. B: Keel, H. P. 
Kroitor, T. J. Mattern, J. F. Peirce, F. W. Powell, J. N. Shepperd, Victor 
Wiening; Instructors A. L. Cooke, G. E. Gotty, K. L. James, M. P. King, H. J. 
Luke, Jr., R. B. Nichols, F. A. Rodewald, C. E. Schatte, Allen Schrader 


100. English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 

Fundamentals of speaking and writing in English for students whose 
native language is not English. Students entering the course are expected 
to have studied English and to be able to communicate in English. No credit 
will be granted for the satisfactory completion of this course. (See the entry 
for course 100 under the Department of Modern Languages.) 


103. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Composition, oral and written. Readings in modern prose (non-fiction). 
Emphasis on language study and the mechanics of writing. (Special sec- 
tions are offered for students of high proficiency and low proficiency in writ- 
ing.) 
104. Composition and Rhetoric. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Composition, oral and written. A continuation of the study in English 
103. Emphasis on the short composition and the writing of investigative 
papers. 


203. Introduction to Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Reading in three of the following types: plays, stories, novels, and poems, 
chiefly modern. Papers on the readings. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 
207. Report Writing and Correspondence. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II 


The writing of technical reports and business letters. Prerequisites: 
English 103, 104. 


*Primarily for graduate students interested in education. Not available for major or minor 
work toward an engineering degree, except by permission of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


+On leave of absence. 
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210. Introduction to Logical Discourse. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The principles of reasoning and their application in reading and writing. 
Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


212. Shakespeare. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the major plays of Shakespeare, with lectures on his life, his 
language, and his cultural environment. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


231. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from Anglo-Saxon times to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Prerequisites: English 108, 104. 


232. Survey of English Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


A survey of the literature of England from mid-eighteenth century to the 
twentieth century. Prerequisites: English 103, 104. 


301. Writing for Professional Men. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Advanced writing in scientific and technical fields including technical re- 
ports and papers designed for technical and scientific journals; business cor- 
respondence. Prerequisite: The completion of the freshman-sophomore pro- 
gram of English. 


309. The English Language. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Survey of the grammatical structure, vocabulary, and history of the 
English language, with brief discussion of related languages. Prerequisites: 
Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


310. Phonetics and Pronounciation. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


Introductory discussion of the nature of language and of language study. 
Detailed study of the formation of English sounds, of usage in pronounciation, 
and of phonetic and phonemic principles. Prerequisites: Two courses in 
sophomore English. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Seventeenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


A period course in English poetry and prose of the seventeenth century, 
not including Shakespeare. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


316. Eighteenth Century Literature. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


A period course in English poetry and prose of the eighteenth century. 
Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


319. Report Writing. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


The preparation of technical reports in the form observed by the Petro- 
leum Division of the A.I.M.E., the American Petroleum Institute, and the 
American Association of Geologists. Prerequisite: English 104. 


320. Selected Reading. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


The reading of five books. Objects: to teach students to read good 
books and to enjoy and understand good literature. 


321. Nineteenth Century Literature (Romantic). (3-0). Credit 3. I a 

A study of the intellectual tendencies of the nineteenth century as re- 
flected in the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
others. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


322. Nineteenth Century Literature (Victorian). (3-0). Credit 3. II t 

A continuation of the study in nineteenth century thought as reflected in 
the writings of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and other Victorians. Prerequi- 
sites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


325. Creative Writing. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


__ The writing of stories, one-act plays, essays, editorials, and feature ar- 
ticles. Limited to students who have made an average of C in the prerequi- 
site courses. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


ENGLISH 303 


327. American Literature to 1870. (2-0). Credit 2. I T 


A study of American literature from the Colonial Period through the Civil 
War. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


328. American Literature from 1870 to 1920. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


A study of American writing from Whitman and Mark Twain to Frost 
and Dreiser. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


329. Folklore and Folk Songs. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Folklore and folk songs beginning with Old English ballads and con- 
tinuing through Indian, Negro, French, and Spanish types in the United 
States. Prerequisite: Freshman English. 


334. Science in Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The main developments in the history of science as they are presented in 
the literature of the Western World. Prerequisites: Two courses in sopho- 
more English. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


336. Life and Literature of the Southwest. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A study of the culture of the Southwest as expressed in literature. Pre- 
requisite: A course in sophomore English. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


340. Modern Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 

A study of representative plays (in translation) by such dramatists as 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Rostand, and Pirandello on the Continent, and Pinero, 
Shaw, Synge, O’Neill, and Maxwell Anderson in England and America. Pre- 
requisites: Two courses in sophomore English. 


350. Modern Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 

British and American novelists, poets, and dramatists from about 1920 to 
the present, with lectures on the social and intellectual background. Prereq- 
uisites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Offered in 1960-61 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) 


371. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Greek plays, Roman lives (from Plutarch), Dante’s Inferno, Shake- 
speare’s King Lear, a Russian novel, twenty English poems, a modern novel. 
Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 


372. Great Books. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 

Offered in alternate semesters with English 371. Typical works: Homer’s 
Iliad, Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things, Chaucer’s The Canterbury Tales 
(selected), Rebelais’ Gargantus and Pantagruel, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote, Goethe’s Faust (Part 1), Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Pun- 
ishment, and James’ The Turn of the Screw. Prerequisite: Completion of the 
sophomore program in English. 


375. Great American Writers. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

The most important works of five or six distinguished American writers 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries chosen from Emerson, Melville, 
Whitman, Twain, James, Glasgow, and Frost. Prerequisite: One course in 
sophomore English. 


381. Play Production. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Production of plays from the point of view of the director, the actor, and 
the technician. Students will participate in at least two plays with some work 
in television. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore program in English. 


382. Stagecraft. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Methods of staging plays—scene design and construction as well as stage 
lighting. Participation in plays scheduled. Prerequisite: Completion of the 
sophomore program in English. 
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401. Public Speaking. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II, S 
Practice in the planning and delivery of speeches, in parliamentary pro- 


cedure, and in group discussion. Prerequisite: Completion of the sophomore 
program in English. 


403. Speaking for Professional Men. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Speech training for technical students in their professional fields. 
Speeches of social and technical interest; group discussions; parliamentary 
procedure. Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. 


407. Speaking and Oral Interpretation. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Speech training with special attention to the student’s professional field 
and instruction and practice in the oral interpretation of literature, both prose 
and poetry. (Students may not receive credit for both English 403 and 407.) 
Prerequisite: Completion of sophomore program in English. 


412. Shakespeare. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Close attention to the plays themselves. The student will also devote 
time to the texts, to Elizabethan language, to Elizabethan dramatic theory 
and history and Shakespeare’s relation to them, and to Shakespeare criticism 
and scholarship. Prerequisite: English 212 or six hours of 300 or 400 level 
courses in literature. 


428. The Novel in English. (3-0). Credit 3. I * 


A study of the novel in English in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early 
twentieth centuries. Prerequisites: Two courses in sophomore English. (Of- 
fered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


431. Chaucer. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Readings from the works of Chaucer, with consideration of the institu- 
tions and society of the pre-Renaissance period and Chaucer’s language. 
Prerequisite: English 231 or six hours of 300 or 400 level courses in English. 


461. Teaching of Language and Composition. (3-0). Credit 3. S + 


A study of administrative and teaching problems involved in high school 
and college courses in composition. The organization and presentation of 
courses designed to improve student writing; various points of view toward 
language study held by teachers and students of linguistics; papers written 
by students and graded and criticized by instructor; supervised practice in 
grading and criticizing of student writing; the organizing of the curriculum 
in English from the grades to college. The course is intended for students 
expecting to teach English, for teachers of other subjects, and for principals 
and superintendents confronted with problems of organizing and administering 
the English program. Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of 
instructor. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S ce 


Individual supervision; no class meetings. Readings designed for the 
student with a major or a minor in English and selected to round out his 
over-all knowledge of literature and the criticism of literature. There will be 
written reports on the readings and a semester examination. Prerequisite: 
Eighteen hours of English. 


FOR GRADUATES 


613. Studies in the Renaissance. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Reading in the poetry, prose, and drama exclusive of Shakespeare. Re- 
search papers. Prerequisite: Graduate classification or approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


616. Studies in the Eighteenth Century. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Poetry and prose from Dryden to Blake. Research papers. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 


ENTOMOLOGY 305 


632. Studies in the Nineteenth Century. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Romantic and Victorian writers, along with the literary, religious, and 
scientific issues of the century. Research papers. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 


675. Studies in American Literature. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Reading in American writers, with emphasis on a particular literary 
development or on a literary type. Research papers. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification or approval of the Head of the Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Special readings designed to supplement the student’s knowledge of 
English and American literature in subjects which he has not studied in 
other courses. Research papers. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1to4 I, H,S 
Research for thesis. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


Department of Entomology 


Professor J. C. Gaines, 
Professor V. A. Little; Associate Professors P. L. Adkisson, J. R. Brazzel, 
L. W. Getzin, R. L. Hanna, D. R. King, M. A. Price, N. M. Randolph, TEN: 
Weaver; Assistant Professors H. R. Burke, H. A. Turney 


201. General Entomology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the principal orders of insects; the relation of anatomy and 
physiology of insects to control methods; the principal insecticides and their 
uses; the development, habits, and economic importance of the more common 
insects with control methods for the injurious species, 


208. Veterinary Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of insects and other arthropods that are parasitic upon domestic 
animals concerned in the transmission of diseases. Methods of eradication 
and control are emphasized. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in pre- 
veterinary medicine and animal husbandry. 


301. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. I t 


A systematic study of the orders and families of insects, and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of representative species. The preparation of in- 
sect collection and the use of keys for identification are emphasized in prac- 
tice. Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


302. Systematic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 
A continuation of Entomology 301, including orders and families of in- 

sects not included in Entomology 301. Prerequisite: Entomology 301. 

305. Insect Morphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 
General morphology of typical insects with special emphasis on those 


structures of particular importance in systematic and applied entomology. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 201 or equivalent. 


306. Insect Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


Internal anatomy and principles of physiology as applied to insects. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 305. 


313. Biology of Insects. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


General biology and taxonomy of the classes of Arthropoda. Emphasis 
is placed on the orders and more important families of Hexapoda, their marks 
of identification, general biology, and their relations to other animals. The 
use of keys for the identification of insects and other arthropods is stressed 
in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Three hours of biological sciences. 
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401. Principles of Insect Control. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 

A study of both applied and natural controls emphasizing the uses, prac- 
tical application, the physical and chemical properties of the more important 
insecticides. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


402. General Economic Entomology. (2-3). Credit 3. II Tt 

The nature of injury, life history, habits and control of the common 
insects attacking stored products, cereal, forage, cotton, ornamentals, fruits, 
vegetables, man, household, and livestock are studied. Practical methods of 
insect control are demonstrated in laboratory. Prerequisite: Entomology 201. 


405. Horticultural Pests. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

This course deals with insect problems of fruit, nuts, truck crops, and 
ornamentals. The biologies, type of damage, and recognition of these pests 
are considered. Also the approved insecticidal, biological, and natural con- 
trols as well as preventive measures are studied. Prerequisite: Entomology 
201 or the equivalent. 


423. Comparative Anatomy of Arthropods. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A detailed comparison of the digestion, respiration, circulation, excretion, 
and nervous system of arthropods and related animals. Taxonomic characters 
are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 305 or equivalent. 


424. Insect Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

The effect of environmental factors upon the distribution, abundance, 
competition, and ecological succession of insects. Prerequisite: Entomology 
3802 or equivalent. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


Report of original investigations, current literature, and special features. 
Required for entomology seniors and graduate students each semester. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II,S 
Individual problems for beginners in research. Prerequisite: Approval 
of Head of Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Systematic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

A taxonomic study of the orders and families, including genera and species 
of the class Hexapoda; a study of the International Rules of Nomenclature. 
A special study of some particular group of insects is required in practice. 
Prerequisite: Entomology 302. 


607. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, S 

This course is designed chiefly for workers in vocational agriculture and 
the Extension Service. It includes studies of agricultural pests, their biologies, 
economic importance as determined by making infestation records, and the 
use of control measures. Also, insecticides and methods of application are 
considered. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


608. Economic Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A detailed study of insect pests, including identification, distribution, 
principles and methods of natural, cultural, and chemical controls. Literature 
and research methods are also stressed. Prerequisite: Entomology 401 or 
402. 


613, 614. Morphology. @:3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 
A detailed study of anatomical structures of insects. Prerequisite: En- 
tomology 305. 


615. Insect Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of the physiology of respiration, circulation, digestion, and ex- 
cretion; the mechanical and chemical senses of insects are considered. Pre- 
requisite: Entomology 306 or equivalent. 


FLORICULTURE 307 


617, 618. Medical Entomology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


The taxonomy and biology of parasitic insects, ticks, mites and their role 
in the causation and transmission of diseases affecting man and domestic ani- 
mals. Prerequisite: Entomology 208 or equivalent. 


619. Insect Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Chemical compounds which possess toxic properties; actions of poisons on 
insects; evaluation of insecticides in the laboratory and field; and mathemati- 
cal analysis of data. Prerequisite: Entomology 615. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Entomological problems not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation are 
considered. Prerequisites: Graduate classification with major or minor in 
entomology; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research problems on taxonomy, life histories, biological control, ecology, 
and physiology of insects, and the toxicology of insecticides. Prerequisite: 
Graduate classification. 


Department of Floriculture 


Professor A. F. DeWerth; 
Assistant Professor R. E. Odom; Instructor D. A. Pate 


206. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


This course is devoted to a detailed study of trees, shrubs, and vines; 
their identification, adaptation to environmental conditions, value and man- 
agement in landscape plantings. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


207. Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Floriculture 206. Major consideration will be given to 
the narrow and broad-leaf evergreens... Prerequisite: Floriculture 206. 


221. Fundamentals of Floriculture. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

The position of the horticultural specialties in agriculture and the organi- 
zation of the ornamental plant industries. Practice in the basic techniques 
used in the production and marketing of ornamental plants. Prerequisite: 
Biology 101. 


224. Principles of Floral Designing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The principles and practices involved in commercial floral designing and 
in arranging flowers for interior decoration. 


319. Exotic Plants. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

A detailed study of the rare and exotic ornamental plants of the tropic 
and subtropic zones of the world including their identification, use, and 
adaptation to modern living. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


320. Garden Flowers. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


The identification and uses of annual and perennial ornamental plants 
and garden roses and their adaptation to the environment of the Southwest. 


325. Marketing of Ornamental Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The economic status of the horticultural specialties in the United States 
and Texas. The application of specialized market techniques to these products 
and the developments and problems involved in present-day marketing chan- 
nels. Prerequisite: Economics 203. 
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327. Management Techniques of Floriculture. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A study of the specialized management practices involved in the operation 
of modern nurseries, greenhouses, and retail sales outlets devoted to the 
production and selling of ornamental plants. 


424. Propagation of Ornamental Plants. (2-2). Credit 3. II + 


Specialized study of plant propagation with emphasis on the physiological 
and anatomical considerations involved and the importance of their application 
to the commercial propagation of ornamental plants. Prerequisite: Plant 
Physiology and Pathology 313. 


429. Greenhouse Crop Production. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


The application of scientific developments to the principles and practices 
involved in the production, harvesting, and grading of crops grown in green- 
houses and other forcing structures. Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 318. 


430. Nursery Crop Production. (3-3). Credit 4. I + 


The application of scientific developments to the principles and practices 
involved in the production, harvesting, and grading of plants grown in the 
modern nursery. Prerequisites: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301, 318. 


485. Special Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, Il 


Special problems in floricultural production, marketing, or landscape 
architecture. May be repeated for additional credit when less than four 
credits have been earned. Prerequisites: Senior classification; approval 
of the Head of the Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


609, 610. Experimental Floriculture. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


Specialized study of the genera, species, varieties and clons of woody 
and herbaceous ornamental plants, including form, structure, identification, 
and adaptability to environmental conditions and climatic variations in the 
Southwest. Water, temperature, light, and soil relations of ornamental 
plants and their modification by management practices. Specific problems 
of management will be studied under field and greenhouse conditions. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


This course is for students who desire to work out special problems. 
Students will elect work in their desired subjects after a conference with 
instructor in charge. Prerequisites: Genetics 301; Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 301, 318; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Genetics 


Professor C. B. Godbey, 
Professors T. C. Cartwright, R. G. Reeves*; Assistant Professors 
J. E. Endrizzi, N. A. McNiel, J. D. Smith 


301. Genetics. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, 8S t 


Fundamental principles of genetics: variation, heredity, the physical basis 
of Mendelian inheritance, the expression and interaction of genes, linkage, 
sex linkage, and mutation. Laboratory includes demonstrations of Mendalian 
ratios with Drosophila and an introduction to biometrical methods. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 101 or 107. 


304. Plant Breeding. (3-2). Credit 4. II ‘8 


The improvement of crops by hybridization and selection. Special breed- 
ing methods and techniques applicable to naturally self-pollinated, cross- 
pollinated, and asexually reproduced plants. Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


*On leave of absence. 


GENETICS 309 


306. Animal Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II + 

Genetics as applied to the problems of the animal breeder. Genetic and 
phenotypic effects of selection. Comparison of various selection methods 
such as mass selection, family selection, progeny and sib testing. Selection 
indexes. Systems of mating such as grading, cross-breeding, inbreeding, 
linebreeding, outbreeding, and random mating. Genetic analysis of pedigrees. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 301. 


406. Statistics. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S t 

A study of the binomial distribution and application; chi-square analysis; 
central tendencies; measures of dispersion; elementary sampling and sampling 
distributions; tests of hypotheses; measures of relationship; analysis of vari- 
ance. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 


Poultry Science 414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Advanced study of genetics with special attention focused on the evidence 
supporting the principles of heredity. Development of fundamental concepts 
including dominance, the chromosome theory of heredity and linkage, sex- 
uality, mutation and position effect, the gene concept and extra nuclear in- 
heritance. Prerequisites: Genetics 301; approval of the instructor. 


604. Genetics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

Inheritance studies principally with Drosophila including laboratory tech- 
niques and methods. Arranged to complement Genetics 603 and required for 
genetics majors. 


605. Statistics. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Analysis of variance, covariance analysis, multiple regression, introduc- 
tion to experimental designs. Prerequisite: Genetics 406. 


606. Biometry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Methods of constructing and analyzing designs for experimental investi- 
gations. Simple and partial confounded factorial designs; treatment of miss- 
ing data. Prerequisite: Genetics 605. 


612. Plant Genetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Specialized study of genetics as related to plant breeding. Emphasis 
is placed on quantitative inheritance, heterosis, selection, ploidy, reproductive 
systems and the processing of quantitative data. Prerequisites: Genetics 
304, 406, 603. 


616. Animal Genetics. (3-3) Credit 4. II 

The specialized study of animal genetics and population genetics especial- 
ly as related to the improvement of herds, flocks or other groups within a 
species. Emphasis is placed on causes of change in gene frequency, methods 
of selection, systems of mating and heterosis; the inter-relationship among 
these forces and their measurement. Prerequisites: Genetics 306, 406, 603. 


620. Cytogenetics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of correlated genetical and cytological phenomena. Prerequi- 
sites: Biology 615; Genetics 301. 


623. Special Topics in Genetics. Credit 2 to 4. I 

Content of this course will depend upon the interest of the students and 
the specialty of the instructor. Lecturers who have attained distinction in 
genetics or related fields will conduct this course. 
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624. Statistical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

Probability as applied to genetic systems; the derivation of genetic ex- 
pectations; the theory of inbreeding; estimation and testing of genetic param- 
eters; statistical aspects of quantitative inheritance; the partition of variance; 
covariances among relatives; mathematical models for quantitative inherit- 
ance. Prerequisites: Genetics 406, 603; approval of the instructor. 


625. Speciation. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic and environmental forces which operate in species 
formation together with a critical examination and comparison of the more 
important current explanations of speciation. Prerequisites: Biology 349; 
Genetics 301. 


628. Animal Breeding. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the current status of 
knowledge in the field of animal breeding through a critical survey of the 
literature. Emphasis is given papers dealing with problems of breeding for 
quantitative traits of economic importance in farm animals including beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, poultry, sheep, and swine. Considerable attention is 
focused on methods which have been used or are available for use in studying 
animal breeding problems. Prerequisite: Genetics 616. 


631. Biochemical Genetics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the genetic control of cellular metabolism and a theoretical 
consideration of the mechanism of gene action. A consideration of nutrition 
and the genetic capacity for biosynthesis, gene-enzyme relationships, pleio- 
tropism, plasmagenes, and the chemical nature of the agents of heredity. 
Prerequisites: Biochemistry and Nutrition 410 or Chemistry 227; Genetics 301. 


633. Forest Genetics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Specialized study of genetics as applied to forest trees; forest genetics, 
forest tree improvement and forest tree breeding, with emphasis on genetics 
of conifers, especially pines. Fundamental and applied phases are included. 
Prerequisites: Genetics 603; approval of the instructor. 


634. Forest Genetics Laboratory. (0-6). Credit 2. II 


Methods and techniques in forest genetics, forest tree breeding; crossing, 
grafting, air layering, field layouts, seed handling, greenhouse techniques. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 633. 


685. Problems. ‘Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Technical research problems subject to approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Prerequisite: Genetics 608. 


Poultry Science 613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 
See Department of Poultry Science for a full description of this course. 


Department of Geography 


Professor G. W. Schlesselman; 
Associate Professor E. B. Doran, Jr. 


201. Principles of Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The study of human society in relation to the physical conditions and 
natural resources of the earth. This course should make clear such factors of 
the natural environment as location, climate, relief, soils, surface and under- 
ground water, minerals and forests, with emphasis on the human response 
to these factors. 


GEOGRAPHY 311 


203. Physical Geography. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


This course consists of a systematic description and interpretation of the 
distribution patterns and the regional associations of natural phenomena on 
the face of the earth. 


204. Economic Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A study of the commercial regions of the world, dealing with the pro- 
duction types or occupations, such as grazing, plantation farming, grain 
farming, fishing, lumbering, mining, and manufacturing. 


302. Geography of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
A geographical survey of Europe as a whole and of the individual coun- 
tries. 


303. Geography of South America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Investigations of trade opportunities in South America. The economic 
activities of the major geographic regions as reflecting the present day utili- 
zation of the natural resources. Possibilities of future development. 


304. Geography of Asia. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
A general study of the continent of Asia and a more detailed study of 
selected regions. 


306. Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


This course aims to present concisely and systematically the science of 
meteorology in its present state of development. The primary purpose is to 
set forth the facts and principles concerning the behavior and responses of 
the atmosphere. 


310. Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the nature and elements of climate and the factors that give 
rise to climatic differences and that determine the distribution of climatic 


types. 


312. Conservation of Natural Resources. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of natural resources including ways and means of insuring wise 
utilization of essential or strategic resources. 


320. Geography of the Pacific Basin. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Geographic aspects of the Pacific Ocean area. Physical characteristics, 
native people, discovery and exploration, political and economic factors; reg- 
ional studies of sub-areas. 


401. International Political Geography. (3-0). Credit 3. I T 

A study of some of the present social and political problems of world 
powers and also the weaker nations. An effort to find geographic factors 
back of these problems and possible geographic adjustments. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 

Individually supervised research or advanced study on restricted areas not 
covered in regular courses. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Economic Geography. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

A regional survey of the world distribution of major agricultural and 
industrial commodities with particular attention to the causal action of na- 
tural, social, and economic factors. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 
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Department of Geology and Geophysics 


Professor S. A. Lynch, 
Professors H. R. Blank, Peter Dehlinger, T. J. Parker, W. L. Russell*, F. E. 
Smith; Associate Professors K. J. Koenig, M. C. Schroeder, C. L. Seward, Jr.; 
Assistant Professor S. H. Yungul 


GEOLOGY 


201. General Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The agents and processes that have produced the surface features of the 
earth and the structure of the earth’s crust. Prerequisites: Chemistry 101 or 
equivalent; registration in Geology 203 or 207; registration in Geology 209 
for majors in geology, geophysics, and geological engineering. 


203. Crystallography and Mineralogy. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Crystallography and descriptive mineralogy. Sight recognition of crystal 
forms and of common minerals. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Engineering 
Graphics 106; Mathematics 102, 103. 


204. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (1-3). Credit 2. II, S 


Continuation of Geology 203. Recognition and classification of common 
rocks by their megascopic characteristics. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207 or 
registration therein; Geology 208. 


205. Elementary Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


General principles of physical geology, physiography, geologic processes, 
and an introduction to historical geology. Laboratory work on common 
minerals, rocks, and maps. Primarily for arts and science students. 


207. Mineralogy and Rock Study. (2-6). Credit 4. I 


Practical hand specimen determination of common minerals and rocks 
by means of their physical properties. Study of well cuttings and cores. This 
course should be taken simultaneously with Geology 201. A course designed 
for petroleum engineers. Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Mathematics 103 or 
the equivalent. 


209. Introduction to Field Work. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


One-half day each week studying geologic processes. Scientific methods 
of field work are stressed. Should be taken concurrently with Geology 201 
and cannot be taken for credit after credit is received for Geology 210. 


210. Historical Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II, S 


Principles of stratigraphy and paleontology, the physical _and organic 
record of the earth’s history, hypotheses of the earth’s origin. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 102; Engineering Graphics 106; Geology 201 and 203, or 201 and 
207, or 205 and approval of Head of Department; Mathematics 102, 108. 


299. Field Geology. Credit 2. Intersession 

Geological observations and mapping in an area exhibiting diversity of 
rock types, structures, and physiography. Prerequisites: Geology 201; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


300. Field Geology. Credit 6. S 
Geologic mapping in selected areas in the Llano Uplift and the Marathon 


Basin. Written report. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 208; Geology 204, 
305, 306, 312. 


303. Petrography and Petrology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 17 


Principles of optical mineralogy; identification of minerals in fragments 
and thin sections by use of the petrographic microscope; thin section study of 
igneous rocks, and their classification. Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geolo- 
gy 204. 


*On leave of absence. 
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304. Sedimentary Petrography. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Microscopic study of sedimentary and metamorphic rocks in thin sections; 
heavy mineral analysis; description, origin, and classification of sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 303. 


305. Invertebrate Paleontology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


The morphology, classification, and geologic range of the principal inver- 
tebrate groups. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


306. Stratigraphy. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Stratigraphic studies of the United States with emphasis on the Gulf 
Coastal Plain formations and their correlation by means of invertebrate fos- 
sils. Laboratory studies consist of stratigraphic principles and the changing 
faunas through geologic time. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 


309. Agricultural Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Erosion, transportation, and deposition by water, wind, and ice. Chemical 
and physical processes of development anda destruction of soils. Origin, 
development, and interpretation of surface features of the earth. Elements 
of earth structure and geologic history. Earthquakes, volcanoes, and moun- 
tains. Laboratory work in determination of rock-making minerals and com- 
mon rocks and interpretation of topographic and geologic maps. 


312. Structural Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The interpretation of rock structures; their relation to stratigraphic, 
physiographic, and economic problems. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 204 or 
207, 210. 


315. Principles of Sedimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Factors of environment, production, transportation, and deposition of 
sediments; products resulting from the operation of sedimentary processes; 
structures, textures, and colors of sediments. Laboratory work in collecting 
and sampling, mechanical analysis, methods of analyzing and presenting data. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 207; Geology 201, 203, 204, 210. 


320. Geology for Civil Engineers. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


Principles of dynamic and structural geology and study of common min- 
erals and rocks with their relationships and applications to construction, 
foundations, and excavation. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification in civil 
engineering’. 


399. Field Geology of the Gulf Coast Tertiary. Credit 6. S 

Mapping, stratigraphy, and structure in the Tertiary of the Gulf Coast 
area. Given as a summer field camp. May be used to substitute for Geology 
433 and 4 hours of technical elective. Prerequisite: Geology 300. 


404. Geology of Petroleum. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Origin, migration, and accumulation of petroleum. Typical United States 
oil and gas fields. Laboratory work in subsurface geology. Prerequisites: 
Geology 300, 306, 312. 


406. Economic Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 


The application of principles of geology, chemistry, and physics to the 
formation of useful minerals and rocks and a general survey of such de- 
posits. Prerequisites: Chemistry 344; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


409. Geology of Non-Metallics Other than Petroleum. (3-0). Credit 3. II f 


_ The mineralogy, stratigraphic, and structural relations, origin, geographic 
distribution, uses, and economics of non-metallic mineral deposits other than 
petroleum. Prerequisites: Chemistry 344; Geology 300, 306, 312. 


422. Natural Structural Materials. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Building stones and stone products, with special emphasis on clays and 
clay products, their qualities, occurrences, uses, and processes of fabrication 
and manufacture. For students registered in architecture or engineering. 
Prerequisite: Junior classification. 
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423. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. II it 


A systematic survey of the important groups of micro-fauna with par- 
ticular emphasis on their classification and use. Prerequisite: Geology 305. 


425. Subsurface Geology. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


Study of well cuttings and cores; electrical, radioactive, drilling time, and 
caliper logs. Preparation of subsurface contour maps and cross sections. 
Prerequisites: Geology 300, 404; approval of Head of Department. 


431. Geomorphology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 
Principles and fundamentals of geomorphology. Laboratory work in ad- 
vanced map interpretation. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 


433. Field Geology. (0-6). Credit 2. II Tt 


Two full afternoons per week devoted to the acquirement of techniques 
of field geology in areas adjacent to the campus. Prerequisites: Geology 
300, 306. 


437. Cenozoic Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I + 
Cenozoic micro-fauna of the Gulf Coast Province with emphasis on sub- 
surface correlation. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 


441. Advanced Engineering Geology. (3-3). Credit 4. I tT 

A survey of those phases of mineralogy, petrology, historical geology, 
structural geology, and sedimentation that may be applied to engineering 
problems. Not available to geology or petroleum engineering majors. Pre- 
requisites: Senior classification; approval of Head of Department. 
443. Paleontology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Advanced invertebrate paleontology—megafossils. Prerequisite: Geology 
305. 
481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

Review of current literature and technical developments. Discussion of 
certain legal aspects of the petroleum industry. Each student will make both 
oral and written reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 
482. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 

Continuation of Geology 481. Each student will prepare more advanced 
reports. Prerequisites: Geology 300, 306, 312. 
485. Problems. Credit 1to3. I, II,S 

Advanced problems in geology. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Earth Science for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Survey of the fundamental principles of physical geology, geologic pro- 
cesses, and earth history including the origin and nature of the solar system. 
Designed to aid secondary school instructors in presenting earth sciences. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


601. Advanced Research Techniques. (1-0). Credit 1. I 

An introduction to modern instrumentation techniques and methods used 
in geology. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 
609. Field Geology. Credit 2 to 6 I, Ii, S 
; Systematic geologic surveying of selected areas. Prerequisite: Geology 
300. 


612. Structural Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A detailed study of geologic structures and a consideration of theories 
peganuine earth movements, with selected readings. Prerequisite: Geology 
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616. Micropaleontology. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Study of microscopic fossils and their uses in correlation. Laboratory 
work in the examination of well samples. Prerequisite: Geology 423. 


618. Sedimentation. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Investigation of processes of sedimentation with analytical laboratory 
work on sedimentary rocks. Seminar. Prerequisite: Geology 315. 


619. Petroleum Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A theoretical study of some of the problems in petroleum geology. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 404. 


620. Geology of Ground Water. (3-0). Credit 3. I 
Principles of occurrence and movement of water beneath the earth’s 
surface, and the influence of various geologic situations upon its behavior. 


Factors applying to estimates of supply. Engineering aspects of ground 
water. 


622. Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Sources and depositional environment of sediments, character and rela- 
tion of sedimentary strata, and the principles involved in delimiting, correlat- 
ing, and naming stratigraphic units. 


625. Advanced Ground Water Geology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Seminar course in the application of the principles of advanced geology 
to the development and use of ground water supplies. Prerequisites: Geol- 
ogy 620 or the equivalent; approval of Head of Department. 


627. Continental Evolution Outside of North America. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A reading and conference course on the available literature, dealing with 
the basic geology of areas outside of North America in which industries and 
governments are asking for the services of American geologists. Designed 
for students contemplating foreign service. Areas to be studied will be suited 
to individual needs. 


629. Structural Framework of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Description of the important geologic structures of North America and of 
the development of regional structural features in geological times. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate classification. 


631. Geology in Engineering Construction. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Geologic principles applied to the construction of highways, foundations, 
bridge abutments and piers, tunnels, dams, reservoirs, etc. Construction ma- 
terials. Test borings and their interpretation. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of instructor. 


639. Paleozoic and Mesozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of the important faunas of these eras. Prerequisites: Graduate 
classification; approval of Head of Department. 


640. Cenozoic Paleontology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the important faunas of this era with emphasis on the mega- 
fossils of the Gulf Coast. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval 
of Head of Department. 


643. Paleozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Stratigraphy of the Paleozoic System with particular emphasis on the 
Paleozoic of West Texas and Oklahoma. Prerequisites: Graduate classifica- 
tion; approval of Head of Department. 


644. Mesozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the stratigraphy of the Mesozoic System. Praronuisited: Grad- 
uate classification; approval of Head of Department. 
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645. Cenozoic Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the Cenozoic System. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of Head of Department. 


646. Gulf Coast Stratigraphy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed study of the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Systems of the Gulf Embay- 
ment. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geology 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not fall 
within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the estab- 
lished curricula. Geological problems in engineering are included. Prerequi- 
sites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geology. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 


GEOPHYSICS 


435. Principles of Geophysical Exploration. (3-3). Credit 4. I me 


Principles of the different methods used in geophysical exploration with 
emphasis on the interpretation of geophysical data and physical properties 
of rocks. Prerequisites: Geology 312; Mathematics 210; Physics 219; ap- 
proval of Head of Department for majors in other departments. 


436. Seismic Exploration. (2-3). Credit 3. II 7 
Study of seismic investigations with artificial sources, including field 


procedures, instrumentation, and interpretation of data. Prerequisite: Geo- 
physics 4385. 


446. Physics of the Earth. (3-0). Credit 3. II TF 

A study of the earth’s elastic and inelastic behavior, its gravitational, 
magnetic, electrical and thermal fields, the effect of forces acting within the 
earth, and implications of these factors during geologic time. Prerequisites: 
Geology 312; Mathematics 210; Physics 219; approval of Head of Department 
for majors in other departments. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, IL, S T 
Advanced problems in geophysics. 


FOR GRADUATES 


651. Theoretical Seismology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Mathematical development of elasticity theory and stress waves in bound- 
ed and unbounded solid media. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435 or registra- 
tion therein; Mathematics 308 or registration therein, 


653. Gravity and Magnetic Methods. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Study of the earth’s gravity and magnetic fields; the role of gravity in 
geodesy; methods, instruments, and interpretation of data in gravity and 
magnetic methods of exploration. Prerequisites: Geophysics 485; Mathe- 
matics 308 or registration therein. 


655. Electrical and Radioactivity Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Study of procedures, instruments, and interpretation of data obtained 
from electrical, electromagnetic, and radioactivity methods of exploration. 
Minor emphasis is on geothermal and geochemical methods. Prerequisites: 
Geophysics 485; Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


657. Earthquake Seismology. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Study of earthquakes, their causes, effects, method of location, determina- 
tion of wave paths, interpretation of deep structures; and instruments used 
for recording. Prerequisites: Geophysics 435, 651 or registration therein. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course to enable graduate students with a major or minor in geophysics 
to undertake and complete with credit limited investigations which do not 
fall within their thesis or dissertation research and are not covered in the 
established curricula. Geophysical problems in engineering are included. 
Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval of Head of Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on problems in various phases of geophysics. Research 
for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Health and Physical Education 


Professor C. E. Tishler, 
Professors A. D. Adamson, W. M. Dowell, C. W. Landiss, W. L. Penberthy, 
H. B. Segrest; Associate Professors P. M. Andrews, Emil Mamaliga, L. L. 
Palmer, N. A. Ponthieux; Assistant Professors L. A. Harrison, Jr., R. K. 
Wieder; Instructor H. H. Walton 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


216. First Aid. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, 8 


Prepares students for Red Cross Standard, Advanced, and Instructor’s 
First Aid Certificates. 


218. Athletic Injuries. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


A study of the conditioning and training of the individual and team; care 
and prevention of injuries. Prerequisites: Biology 219; Health Education 
216. 


415. Secondary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 


A study of health problems; needs of the individual; cooperation of home 
and community; resources for health in community, state, and nation; tech- 
niques of evaluation. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


421. Elementary School Health Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


A study of modern trends and methods in the elementary school health 
program; survey of materials and agencies and their value to an adequate 
health program. Prerequisites: Biology 225; approval of instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


631. Community and Public Health. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of community health problems and of public health measures to 
solve them. Typical organizations and specific functions of state and local 
health departments; relationship of local health department to state and 
federal health agencies and programs. Prerequisite: Health Education 415 
or 421. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education 101, 102, 201, and 202 are required in all curricula. 
Those students who are unable to pass a prescribed swimming test will be 
required to register for elementary swimming instruction, and students who 
are unable to pass a physical fitness test will be urged to register for gen- 
eral conditioning activities. All others may elect to register for one of the 
following activities: adapted activities, badminton, basketball, bowling, box- 
ing, conditioning, diving, fencing, golf, gymnastics, handball, life saving, 
soccer, speedball, swimming, tennis, trampolining, volleyball, water polo, 
weight training, or wrestling. The purpose of these courses is to teach the 
student through instruction and practice the fundamental knowledge and 
skills of at least two activities in which he will be able to participate in adult 
life. No student will be permitted to repeat an activity unless he has failed it, 
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Students may elect Physical Education 301, 302 for credit of one hour 
each after having completed the required courses. 


101. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
102. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
201. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 
202. Required Physical Education. (0-2). No credit. I, II 


210. Life Saving and Pool Management. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Designed to qualify students for Red Cross Senior Life Saving and In- 
structor’s certificates; includes a study of sanitary codes and pool sanitation, 
problems of pool and waterfront management; selection of personnel. Pre- 
requisite: Advanced swimming. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


211. Physical Education Activities. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


A basic course designed to provide instruction and development of skill 
in physical education activities, 


213. Introduction to Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The approach, fundamental principles and application of principles; defi- 
nition, traditions, developments, psychology, aims, objectives, and results of 
physical education; building a program of health and physical education. Pre- 
requisites: Sophomore classification; approval of instructor. 


221. Safety Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


A study of the general program of safety education; accidents, preven- 
tive measures, traffic safety, safety at home, school, and work; visual aids, 
safety projects, special programs; utilization of agencies outside of school. 


226. Introduction to Recreation. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the nature, extent, significance, and history of recreation; 
leadership personnel, its function, training, and selection; planning recreation 
areas and facilities; program planning and activity organization. 


251. Coaching of Basketball. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in basketball. 


253. Coaching of Baseball. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of individual techniques; position play; training; team offensive 
and defensive strategy. Prerequisites: Junior classification; approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


255. Coaching of Track. (1-3). Credit 2. I 
Theory and practice of coaching fundamentals in track and field events. 


301. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


302. Physical Education. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


This course may be elected by students having completed the two re- 
quired years of physical education. It is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to improve skill in carry-over sports. 


315. Elementary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Organization of physical activities in public schools; methods in teaching 
games used in public school programs. Prerequisites: Junior classification; 


approval of instructor. | 
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316. Secondary School Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Class organization, control, and management; methods of presenting 
subject matter; special methods in activities. Prerequisites: Junior classi- 
fication; approval of instructor. 


317. Coaching of Football. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Teaching of fundamentals; individual techniques; training; offensive and 
defensive strategy; officiating. 


321. Coaching of Tennis. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Analysis, theory and practice of tennis strokes; strategy; methods of 
coaching; organizing and conducting tournaments. Prerequisites: Junior 
classification; approval of the instructor. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


325. Outdoor Activities. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the function of the camp 
and outdoor activities as educational agencies through the medium of practi- 
cal projects and activity, organization, problems, and modern programs in the 
various areas. 


331. Sports in American Culture. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the history and evolution of sports; the role and cultural im- 
plications of sports in American democracy; the Olympic games; sports and 
their function in American schools and colleges. 


423. Administration of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II, S ; 


Administrative problems involved in the coordination of the health, physi- 
cal education, intramural, and athletic areas in a comprehensive program of 
physical education. Prerequisites: Biology 225; Health Education 415; 
Physical Education 213. 


425. Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S + 


Use, interpretation, evaluation, and administration of existing tests in 
health and physical education; application of elementary statistical proce- 
dures. Prerequisites: Health Education 415; senior classification. 


427. Remedial Exercises. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Elementary techniques in diagnosing functional and structural defects; 
procedures of individual exercise with emphasis on preventive and remedial 
measures. Prerequisites: Biology 219, 220; approval of instructor. 


450. Directed Teaching. (2-12). Credit 6. I, II 


Construction of lesson plans, observation and supervised practice teach- 
ing in public schools. Prerequisites: Physical Education 316; senior classi- 
fication. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


General discussion of professional ethics and current problems relating 
to health, physical education, and athletics. Prerequisite: Senior classifi- 
cation. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Survey of Research. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


A study of published reports and research in the field of health and 
physical education. Prerequisite: Education 426 or Physical Education 425. 


603. Coaching and Officiating. (3-0). Credit 3. §S 


Advanced coaching and officiating techniques in football, basketball, 
track, and baseball. Prerequisites: Teaching and coaching experience. 
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610. Administration of Interschool Athletics. (2-0). Credit 2. S 

This course is designed for school superintendents, principals, and ath- 
letic directors. A study of the University Interscholastic League rules and 
regulations and the various problems confronting the school administrator 
in administration of the interschool athletic program. Prerequisites: EHight- 
een hours of education and physical education; graduate classification. 


614. Philosophy and Principles. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

Divergent origins, leaders, conditions, and forces affecting the develop- 
ment of health and physical education. Critical analysis of objectives. Prin- 
ciples of education, psychology, and physiology, and their implications in 
health and physical education. Prerequisite: General prerequisite for minor. 
(Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


622. Supervision of Health and Physical Education. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Methods and policies of the school supervisor; conferences, planning and 
presenting the program, evaluating results, improving teachers-in-service. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 423. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


636. Advanced Tests and Measurements. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Critical study of tests and measurements available; methods of con- 
structing and evaluating new tests and measurements. Prerequisite: Physi- 
cal Education 425. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, HI, 8 

General discussions of laws, legislative certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of education and physical education; 
graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 


Directed study of selected problems of health, physical education, and 
recreation not related to a thesis. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; 
approval of the instructor. 


Department of History and Government 


Professor J. M. Nance, 
Professors J. H. Bass, A. B. Nelson; Associate Professors W. E. Benton, 
J. T. Duncan, C. H, Hall*, H. H. Lang, T. L. Miller; Assistant Professors 
A. C. Ashcraft, G. E. Bayliss, R. L. Harris, J. C. Roberts, Jr.*, S. I. Roberts, 
L. C. Taylor, Jr.; Instructors E, R. Arango, E. M. Bennett, P. A. Ford, C. M. 
Hepburn, H. P. Hinton, M. T. Kyre, Jr., H. M. Monroe, Jr., C. E. Wynes 


GOVERNMENT 


305. Government of the United States and Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights and privileges of citizenship; the immigration and naturalization laws, 
all as closely related to the constitution as possible, are treated first. A sim- 
ilar treatment is then applied to the government of Texas. Open only to mili- 
tary juniors and seniors in agricultural education and industrial education. 


306. American National Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The organization, functions, and nature of the national government; the 
rights, privileges, and obligations of citizenship; immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, all as closely related to the constitution of the United States as 
possible. Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


*On leave of absence. 
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307. State and Local Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The nature, organization, and general principles of local government in 
the United States with especial attention to these forms of government in 
Texas. Prerequisite: Government 306 or its equivalent. Required as condi- 
tion to degree of all students who have not had at least three semester hours 
credit in military training before graduation. 


308. United States Constitutional Development. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of leading decisions of the Supreme Court. The various trends 
in our constitutional growth since 1789 are treated, as well as the expansion 
through judicial interpretation of the powers delegated to the national govern- 
ment. Some attention is given to legal terminology and to the composition 
and functioning of the national judiciary. Required of all pre-law students in 
three-year pre-law program. Prerequisites: Government 306; History 105. 


310. Comparative Government. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey of major European governments. Stress will be placed upon 
the parliamentary democracies of Great Britain, France, West Germany, and 
Italy. The dictatorships of the U.S.S.R. and Spain will also be considered. 
Governmental background, structure, and operation will receive attention. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. (To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


315. American Political Parties. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the organization, history, and functions of political parties, 
and the place they occupy in the operation of national, state, and local govern- 
ments in the United States. Attention is concentrated on the two major 
political parties, but some attention is given third party movements. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


320. Elements of Political Thought. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of ancient, medieval, and modern concepts of government as de- 
veloped by the principal contemporary political writers, and as reflected in 
political institutions. Prerequisite: Junior classification. (To be offered 
in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


335. Government and Politics of Latin America. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The constitutional development, political institutions, and contemporary 
political problems of the principal Latin American countries, with special 
emphasis on the present day constitutions and government structure. Pre- 
requisite: Six hours of government. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alter- 
nate years thereafter.) 


436. Municipal Government. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Designed for students who may enter the municipal service as well as for 
those who desire only a general knowledge of city government. Urban 
growth; legal position of cities; forms of government; the mayor, council, 
city manager, and municipal courts; relation of city to state; the political 
process; municipal ownership; services; metropolitan problem; special refer- 
ence to Texas cities. Prerequisite: Government 305 or 306. (To be offered 
in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


HISTORY 


105. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, IIS 

English colonization; the Revolution; adoption of the constitution; growth 
of nationalism; cotton and the slavery problem; war for Southern independ- 
ence. (See “Requirement in Government and History”, page 96.) 
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106. History of the United States. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, 8 


Reconstruction; new social and industrial problems; rise of the progres- 
sive movement; United States emergence as a world power; World War I; 
reaction and the New Deal; World War II; contemporary America. Prereq- 
uisite: History 105. 


213. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


British, Saxon, and Norman origins; national development; struggles be- 
tween church and state; crown and nobles; nobles and commons; development 
of parliament. Required in three-year pre-law program. 


214. History of England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Agrarian and Industrial Revolutions; relations with Ireland; evolution 
of democracy; struggles with France and Napoleon; social legislation in the 
twentieth century; growth of the Empire until World War II. Required in 
three-year pre-law program. Prerequisite: History 218. 


217. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


The history of western Europe in the Middle Ages. A survey of the de- 
velopment of European civilization from the decline of the Roman Empire to 
the Renaissance. The course is designed to give the student historical per- 
spective as well as a basic historical knowledge of the period. Major topics 
include the Graeco-Roman heritage, the barbarian migrations, the growth and 
development of the church, the rise of capitalism, medieval society, and the 
origin of nationalism in Europe. Required of majors in history. 


218. Development of Europe. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The history of western Europe from the Renaissance to the present. A 
survey of modern European civilization, dealing especially with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, the Age of Reason and the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars, the growth of nationalism and democracy in the nineteenth 
century, the causes and consequences of the two world wars and the rise of 
dictatorship. Required of majors in history. Prerequisite: History 217. 


302. Colonization of North America. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Geographic setting; early English, French, Dutch, Swedish discovery, 
conquest, and settlement, 1497-1763; colonial administration; colonial life; 
inter-colonial wars. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of history, or six hours of 
history and at least six hours of sophomore courses in other social sciences. 
(To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


313. The Latin-American Nations to 1820. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


The period when the Americas south of the United States belonged to 
Spain and Portugal; discovery; colonial system; social and economic aspects; 
the wars of independence to the founding of the republics. (To be offered 
in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


314. The Latin-American Republics, 1820 to the Present. (3-0). 
Credit 3. Il + 


The twenty Latin-American republics since 1820; independence and the 
dictators; rise of the ABC states; Latin-American civilization after a century 
of independence; relations with Europe and with the United States in Pan- 
American movement; participation in world affairs. (To be offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. The United States, 1901 to the Present. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II,S f 


A study of United States history during the twentieth century. Em- 
phasis is placed primarily on the development and application of progressive 
principles from the “square deal” of the first Roosevelt to include the subse- 
quent “new deal” and ‘fair deal” of the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions; secondary emphasis is on the international relations of the United 
States as the nation became a world power, moved from isolation to leaaer- 
ship and back, followed by the development of the “good neighbor’ policy 
toward Latin-America and our participation in World War II. The United 
Nations and problems. 
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318. International Developments since 1918. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S f 


A general survey of world politics since the close of World War I. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the problems and ideologies of the great 
powers of Europe and to those factors and conditions which explain present 
political tendencies and policies. Due consideration will also be given to 
colonial problems in Asia and Africa, the Sino-Japanese question, and the 
clash of United States-Japanese policies. World War II; the conflict of 
ideologies. 


325. Trends in American History. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II S 


The sources and development of leading American institutions consti- 
tuting representative democracy, their influence upon our nation’s develop- 
ment and upon the twentieth century world. Course stresses the institutional 
rather than the chronological and political aspects of the United States, en- 
deavoring to present what has been well styled “The Epic of America.” Stu- 
dents who have credit for History 105 or 106 may not receive credit for 
History 325. Required of all students offering only three semester hours in 
American history toward the legal requirement for a baccalaureate degree. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore classification. 


326. History of Texas. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A history of Texas from the Spanish period to the present day. Stress 
will be placed upon the period of Anglo-American settlement, the revolution, 
the republic, and the development of the modern state. Prerequisite: Sopho- 
more classification. 


331. Medieval Civilization. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


History of medieval thought ranging from the influence of Plato and 
Aristotle to the age of Erasmus and Machiavelli. The course outlines the in- 
tellectual history of the Middle Ages and includes in broad outline the in- 
terests of man in philosophy, science, education, law, and religion. Prerequi- 
site: Six semester hours of history. 


332. Renaissance and Reformation. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


A study of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with emphasis upon the 
intellectual history of the era. Political ideas, art, and humanism of the 
Renaissance are stressed. The doctrinal controversy and the beliefs of Luther, 
Calvin, and Zwingli are emphasized in the Reformation. Prerequisite: Six 
semester hours of history. 


375. Tudor and Stuart England. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Study of the changes in the social, economic, and religious organization 
of England from 1485 to 1689; developments in the international position of 
England; the rise of Puritanism; the conflict between crown and Parliament; 
the Interregnum, Restoration, and “Glorious Revolution.” Prerequisites: 
Twelve hours in history, including History 218, 214 or History 217, 218. 


411. The Old South. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


1 

A history of the antebellum South. Emphasis will be placed on the fol- 

lowing topics: physical bases of Southern regionalism; Southern alignments 

on national issues; the slavery-plantation economy and society of the Old 

ee ee and formation of the Confederacy. Prerequisite: History 
or : 


412. Civil War and Reconstruction. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Survey of the background and causes of the war; military, political, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic aspects of the war; life behind the lines; reconstruc- 
tion and post-war adjustments, 1861- 1877. Prerequisite: Twelve hours of 
history, or six hours of history and six hours in sophomore courses in other 
social sciences. (To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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415. The Institutional Background of Texas, 1519-1845. (3-0). 
Credit:3...12'5 T 


A study of the history of Texas from the Spanish period to annexation 
to the United States. Particular stress is placed upon the Spanish legal and 
administrative system. The Mexican administrative system, the establishment 
of Anglo-Americans in Texas, the revolution, the republic, and the fight for 
annexation. In each of these topics emphasis is placed upon principles and 
developments of this period which are reflected in the state’s present-day 
society. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


416. Texas Since 1845. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S + 


A history of Texas since annexation. Careful attention is given to social, 
cultural, economic, and political developments, and to the place of Texas in 
national affairs. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


421. Far East, 1895 to Present. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Brief survey of the government, politics, and civilizations of China, 
Japan, India, Pakistan, and Southeast Asia; the political picture in the Far 
East at the end of the Sino-Japanese War, 1895; spheres of influence; Boxer 
Rebellion; colonialism and nationalism; rise of republicanism; Far East in two 
world wars; international developments in the Far East; Korean War. Pre- 
requisite: Twelve hours of history, or six hours of history and at least six 
hours of sophomore courses in other social sciences. (To be offered in 1961- 
62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


422. International Rivalry in the Gulf-Caribbean Area, 1840 to the Present. 
(3-0). Credit 3. I 1 


Background of Spanish colonial policy, with British, French, and Dutch 
intrusion; conflict of interests; influence of islands on mainland settlement. 
Early United States interest; Monroe Doctrine and its extension; vital treaties 
with Colombia and Great Britain. European interests in the islands, Central 
America, Mexico, and Venezuela. Later policies of the United States, rise of 
Pan-Americanism and Pan-Hispanism. First reciprocal trade treaties and 
rise of United States imperialism. Policy of “the good neighbor” under Wil- 
son and Roosevelt. Recent progress of Pan-Americanism toward western 
hemisphere solidarity. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


423. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S + 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies to 1868. The Revolution and alliance with France; 
the development of isolation and neutrality; neutral rights and the War of 
1812; nationalism and the Monroe Doctrine; Manifest Destiny and its conse- 
quences; diplomacy of the Civil War; the Monroe Doctrine applied to France 
in Mexico; the “Alabama” claims arbitration. (To be offered in 1960-61 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


424. American Foreign Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S ig 


The history of the United States foreign relations and development of our 
leading foreign policies, 1875 to the present; America becomes a world power; 
imperialism; World War I and the failure of neutrality; the League of Na- 
tions and its desertion; Pan-Americanism; failure of disarmament and rise of 
aggression; neutrality fails again; World War II; United Nations and prob- 
lems. (To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


FOR GRADUATES 


607. The United States, 1763-1800. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the causes of the American Revolution, the Revolution, the 
Articles of Confederation, and final union under the Constitution. Careful 
attention will be given economic and social developments as well as political 
developments. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; 
graduate classification. (To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 
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609. American Historical Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A survey of American historical writing and historiography from 1607 to 
the present, with some attention to bibliographical guides to sources and liter- 
ature of the United States. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of advanced history; 
or 18 hours of history, 6 of which must be advanced, and 6 hours of advanced 
courses in other social sciences; graduate classification. 


610. The Trans-Mississippi West. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the West in American history. The course will emphasize 
political, economic, social, and cultural influences of the frontier. Extensive 
reading will be required. Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and gov- 
ernment; graduate classification. (To be offered in 1960-61 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


611. American Leaders. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


The personalities and contributions of thirty-six American leaders from 
Samuel Adams to Dwight Eisenhower. Prerequisites: Twelve house of ad- 
vanced history; or 18 hours of history, 6 of which must be advanced, and 6 
hours of advanced courses in other social sciences; graduate classification. 


612. The French Revolution and Napoleon. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Detailed consideration of the decline of the ancient regime, the influence 
of the Encyclopedists, the causes and course of events during the revolution; 
and a study of the Napoleonic Era. Critical evaluation of the source material 
as well as interpretation of the historical importance of the period is stressed. 
Prerequisites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classi- 
fication. (To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


615. Growth of Spanish Institutions in America, 1492-1857. (3-0). 
Credit 3. 

A study of the growth of political, economic, religious, miiltary, and re- 
lated institutions, both in theory and in practice, as proposed, developed, and 
applied in the Spanish-American colonies and nations, 1492-1857. Prerequi- 
sites: Eighteen hours of history and government; graduate classification. 
(To be offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 

Individual instruction in selected fields of history. The course will stress 
reports and wide reading in the field selected. Prerequisites: Eighteen 
hours of history and government; graduate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Thesis research. Credit will be given only upon acceptance of completed 
thesis. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of advanced history; graduate classifi- 
cation. 


Department of Horticulture 


Professor F. R. Brison, 
Professor H. T. Blackhurst; Associate Professors E. E. Burns, H. C. Mohr; 
Assistant Professor J. B. Storey 


201. General Horticulture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, Il 


A survey of the general field of horticulture; the growth and fruiting 
habits of horticultural plants; a study of the principles and practices of propa- 
gation, including seedage, cuttage, graftage, and special methods; a study of 
the planting, care, culture, harvesting, handling, and utilization of fruit and 
vegetable crops. Prerequisite: Biology 101. 
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311. Processing Horticultural Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I Gx 


A study of the principles and practices of canning, quick freezing, dehy- 
dration, pickling, and juice manufacture of fruits and vegetables. Funda- 
mental concepts of the various techniques of preparation, processing, pack- 
aging, and use of additives will be given. Field trips to commercial process- 
ing plants will be made. 


319. Orchard Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Study of orchard practices including soils and sites, planting, cultivation, 
pruning, spraying, harvesting, temperature relations, water relations, and se- 
lection of varieties. Prerequisite: Horticulture 201. 


322. Vegetable Crops Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The principles of vegetable crop production will be covered. The factors 
of climate, soil, crop rotation, variety, plant growing, transplanting, planting, 
irrigation and drainage, weed control, insect and disease control, harvesting, 
marketing, storage, and special cultural practices will be considered. All of 
the major vegetable crops will be discussed with reference to these factors. 


418. Nut Culture. (1-3). Credit 2. II t 


Importance of nut crops, emphasis on pecan; problems of developing and 
maintaining pecan groves; developing native trees; study of varieties, fruit 
setting, soils, fertilizers, propagation methods, harvesting, handling, shelling, 
storage, and marketing the crop. Practice: Budding and grafting nursery 
stock, topworking native trees, storage and handling of budwood, examination 
of soils, spray application, visits to shelling plants. 


422. Citrus and Subtropical Fruits. (2-2). Credit 3. I uF 


A study of subtropical fruits, with attention to citrus fruits, figs, olives, 
avocados, and dates. Practice: Study of varieties of subtropical fruits and 
their products; propagation and care of the various subtropical fruits. 


426. Commercial Propagation. (2-2). Credit 3. II t 


A study of principles and practices followed in the propagation of fruit 
trees. The course includes a study of graft union, congeniality between stocks 
and scions, adaptation of stocks to environment, and commercial propagation 
practices for important fruits. Practice includes special treatments for seeds, 
budding, grafting, and transplanting for important fruits. 


434. Grading and Packing Vegetables. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 

A consideration of the factors of good quality in market vegetables. 
Standard grades and packages. Shipping methods. The relation of produc- 
tion methods to quality. Transit losses. The methods of marketing open 
to the producer. Recent trends in marketing and packaging. 


444, Laboratory Examination of Processed Food. (1-3). Credit 2. II + 


Practice and theory in chemical, physical, microscopic, and microbiological 
methods of food analysis and interpretation of results. Federal and State 
regulations will be considered. Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


446. Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Canning. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


An advanced course in pilot plant and laboratory operations pertaining 
to the production of canned fruits and vegetables. Prerequisite: Horticul- 
ture 311. 


481. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II GE 


Review of current experimental work in the field of horticulture, pre- 
sented by staff members, graduate and senior students. Required of all 
graduate and senior students in horticulture. 


485. Problems in Horticulture. Credit 1 to 4. I, II, S 


Special problems in fruit and vegetable crop production and processing. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification or approval of Head of Department. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Environmental Relations of Fruit Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

Water, soil, and temperature relations of fruit plants, and their modifica- 
tion by management practices will receive primary consideration. Specific 
problems of management will be studied under field conditions. 


602. Factors Influencing Fruit Production. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Responses of the principal fruit plants to pruning, differentiation of 
fruit buds, and internal and external factors influencing fruit setting will 
be considered in detail. The influence of growth regulators on fruit plants 
will receive special attention. Field and laboratory studies of important 
problems will receive considerable attention. 


603. Structure of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

A consideration of the morphological and anatomical features of impor- 
tant families of vegetable plants and the relation of these features to growing 
practices and progressive improvements of the various plants. 


604. Physiology of Vegetable Plants. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

The topics of thermoperiodism, photoperiodism, nutrient deficiencies, 
water relations, temperature relations, fruit setting, growth, and seed germi- 
nation will be taken up for each of the major vegetable crops. The recent 
developments in the use of hormones and selective herbicides in vegetable 
production will be discussed. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A comprehensive review of fundamental principles in research and meth- 
ods employed in research. Practice in the various techniques which may be 
used in different investigations of horticultural problems. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research in horticultural problems for thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Industrial Education 


Professor C. H. Groneman, 
Professor L. V. Hawkins; Associate Professor L. B. Hardeman; Assistant 
Professors C. A. Bertrand, J. L. Boone, Jr., L. V. Patterson 


105. Woodcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I, II 

A comprehensive study of woods, wood products, and wood _ industries; 
including growth and botanical structure, production and uses, design, con- 
struction, and finishing. 


106. Sheet Metal. (1-5). Credit 3. II 


A study of industrial practices in developing, laying-out, and fabricating 
sheet metal products. Problems involving parallel-line, radial- line, and trian- 
gulation will be provided. 


107. Industrial Materials and Manufacturing Processes. (2-3). 
Credit 3. I, II 
A study including the processing of woods, metals, fuels, ceramics, and 
plastics; the fabrication of products from these materials; concepts of accept- 
ed manufacturing processes. Laboratory work will consist of problems in- 
volving experimentation. 


204. Development and Practice in Industrial Education. (3-0). 
Credit 3. II 
The history and development of industrial education, its meanings and 
objectives. Applications of vocational preparation for industry, vocational 
practices, and developments within industry. 
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205. Ornamental Iron. (1-5). Credit 3. I 


A study of metals and metal products; including the alloying and proper 
use of iron, steel, aluminum, copper, brass, and bronze. Problems involving 
casting, spinning, machining, forging, welding, tubular construction, and elec- 
troplating are required. 


301. Methods of Teaching and Class Management. (2-0) or (3-0). 
Credit 2 or 3. I 


An introduction to the fundamentals of teaching as applied to industrial 
subjects; the management of the class, equipment, and supplies. 


304. Applied Industrial Electricity. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 


A theoretical and practical study of electrical circuits, motors, generators, 
transformers, lighting, controls, and instruments. Laboratory experiences 
consist of experiments and projects in circuits and machines. Prerequisite: 
Physics 202. 


308. A Study of Modern Industries. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The political, historical, and geographical factors which have a direct 
influence upon the development and distribution of industries. Specific stud- 
ies of individual industries are made, such as iron and steel, paper, automo- 
biles, petroleum, cement, leather, plastics, and textiles. Essential features of 
these industries are considered: location, machinery, power, raw material, 
market, labor. 


310. Course Making. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Methods of outlining courses of study to meet the needs of the different 
types of classes. Each student will make a complete course for some particu- 
lar subject. 


323. Methods of Teaching Mechanical Drawing. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

The student should have completed courses equivalent to Engineering 
Graphics 105, 106 before attempting this course. Analysis of problems and the 
selection of instructional material and methods of presentation for general 
drafting. 


326. General Metalwork. (1-5). Credit 3. I, II 

The designing and construction of power machinery including the devel- 
opment of plans for procedure, jigs, and fixtures. A study is made of ma- 
terials and industrial processes and procedures of the foundry, welding, and 
machine shop. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 202, 310. 


327. Industrial Arts Handcraft. (1-5). Credit 3. I 

Development and preparation of instructional materials; designing and 
building of teaching type projects and problems in plastics, leather, bookbind- 
ing, and other related handcraft activities. Prerequisite: Nine hours of in- 
dustrial laboratory courses. 


328. Industrial Accident Prevention. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Analysis of fundamentals of accident prevention and their application to 
industrial supervision and management. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


332. Plastics and Ceramics. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

Sources, manufacture, supply, and uses of plastics and ceramic materials; 
designs appropriate for plastics projects; essential processes in fabrication 
of plastics and ceramic objects. 


334. Upholstery. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Instruction in the essentials of upholstery processes, including the con- 
struction of frames and foundations with and without springs. Prerequisite: 
Industrial Education 105. 
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336. Design in the Arts and Crafts. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Analysis and solution of design problems applicable to the arts and crafts. 
Experiences are provided for the designing of industrial products related to 
industrial arts through the use of common presentation media, proportion, 
balance, and harmony. Prerequisites: Engineering Graphics 105, 127; Indus- 
trial Education 105; Mechanical Engineering 106, 201, 202, 309. 


404. Visual Aids for Industrial Subjects. (1-2). Credit 2. I Tt 


This course is designed to develop an understanding of, need for, construc- 
tion of, and use of visual aids for instruction in industrial subjects. Student 
activity consists of determining values of color in aids, use of projection 
equipment, mock-ups, posters, and blackboard illustrations. 


406. Industrial Guidance. (2-0). Credit 2. I Tt 


A study of the instruments and techniques of industrial guidance, its re- 
lation to education and industry, its meaning and purpose, and the analysis 
of methods of investigation and guidance procedures. 


409. Methods of Introducing Industrial Organization and Management into 
Industrial Schools. (2-0). Credit 2. §S 


The management of modern industrial enterprises and the possible adap- 
tation to industrial schools. 


419. Laboratory of Industries Methods. (1-3). Credit 2. II + 


The student will make a study of the units of industries as generally 
recommended for public school industrial arts and will select, plan, and design 
problems and projects to meet these requirements. 


420. Follow-Up, Visitations, and Coordination in Part-Time Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. S t 


Selecting occupations suitable for young people to learn, placing students 
in suitable employment on a part-time basis, and coordinating their school 
duties with their work activities. 


423. Analysis Procedure. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II t 


Analysis is made of occupations to obtain content for instructional infor- 
mation. Jobs and operations are studied to determine the order and content 
of operation, job description, job evaluation, and job safety. 


424. Organization of Instructional Material. (1-2). Credit 2. S + 


A study will be made of published material available in the student’s 
occupational field. Those parts found suitable for vocational classes will be 
indexed and organized for class use. Types of instruction sheets found neces- 
sary for efficient teaching will be written. 


427. Driver Education. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


A study and the application of state and federal regulations and policies 
governing the efficient and safe operation of automotive vehicles in traffic. 


429. Foremanship and Supervision. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Positions of supervisory responsibility in an industrial organization, re- 
lation of supervisor to the supervised and supervisors; and procedures for 
meeting the responsibilities of the positions. Prerequisite: Senior classifi- 
cation. 


438. Industrial Safety. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Industrial Education 328. This course will include analy- 
ses of various types of accident prevention; organizations and programs in 
industry including detail study of typical safety departments; control of en- 
vironmental hazards including inspections, investigations, mechanical guard- 
ing, maintenance, and the application of safety engineering principles in 
design and specifications. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 328; Indus- 
trial Engineering 302; and either Industrial Education 429 or Industrial Engi- 
neering 401 or registration therein. 
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442. Supervised Teaching in Industrial Arts. (2-12). Credit 6. I, Il 

Observation of, and participation in, the activities of a typical industrial 
arts classroom. The student will prepare lesson plans and present demon- 
strations to pupils in industrial arts in the public schools of Bryan and Col- 
lege Station. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 204, 301; senior classifi- 
cation. 


444, Industrial Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

A seminar approach to the study of the problems of industrial distribu-— 
tion with the assistance of representatives from the Southern Association of 
Distributors. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


447, Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. I, Il 
A continuation of Industrial Education 304. Laboratory experiences in 
the construction and operation of electronic devices, including power supplies, 


receivers, amplifiers, and electronic controls. Prerequisites: Industrial Edu- 
cation 304; Physics 202. 


481. Seminar in Industrial Education. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II 


General discussion of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to industrial and teaching fields. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. History of Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 

A study of leaders, movements, and agencies with special emphasis on 
the economic, social, and philosophical factors which have contributed to the 
development of industrial education in the United States. 


602. Industrial Arts Administration and Supervision. (2-0). Credit 2. 
I, Il, 


Problems of the local director or supervisor of industrial arts. 


603. Administration and Supervision of Vocational Industrial Education. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 
Problems of the local director or supervisor of vocational industrial 
education. 


604. Industrial Programs for Junior Colleges and Technical Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. IIL,S 
A study of the kinds, purpose, size, accreditation, growth, and teaching 
problems in the junior colleges, technical institutes, and adult schools, with 
particular emphasis on organization and presentation of industrial subject 
material in these schools. 


605. Problems in Industrial Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, I, S 


Basic reasons for accidents; prevention of industrial accidents; qualifica- 
tions and duties of safety consultants; methods of making investigations; 
making investigations and how to prepare safety reports. 


606. Organization of Industrial Arts Department. (2-0). Credit 2. 
I, II, S 

Problems in determining the type and size of industrial arts programs for 
the various types and sizes of schools with plans for the organization of each. 
609. Methods of Teaching High School Drawing. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A survey of the field of drawing. The designing and organizing of prob- 
lems and teaching devices. : 
614. Guidance Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The organization of occupational information; educational and vocational 
guidance; counseling case problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 406 
or equivalent. 
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616. Methods of Teaching Industrial Arts in Secondary Schools. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II, S 
Selecting and organizing instructional material for problems in a particu- 
lar industrial activity. 


618. Tests and Measurements in Industrial Education. (2-0). Credit 2. 
II 
| > 
A study of testing and measuring devices and their application to indus- 
trial education subjects. 


619. Al Subjects in Part-Time Cooperative Programs. (2-0). Credit 2. 
II, S 
3 > 
The organization and presentation of content material necessary in part- 
time cooperative programs, and the direction of the study of the students 
engaged in such programs. 


621. Philosophy of Vocational Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The basic principles involved in the development and operation of indus- 
trial education programs under the State and Federal vocational laws. 


622. Philosophy of Industrial Arts Education. (2-0). Credit 2. I, II, S 


The principles involved in the development and operation of industrial 
arts courses and their purpose and function in the field of general education. 


623. Vocational Guidance Procedures. (3-0). Credit 3. I, H, S 


A workshop approach to the study of vocational guidance, programs, 
relationships, group techniques, and methodology of the clinical approach. 


626. Classroom Management and Shop Organization. (2-0). Credit 2. 
I, II, 

The organization of routine procedures to facilitate teaching; setting up 
roll-checking devices, issuing procedures for tools and materials, keeping ma- 
terial inventory, using assignment charts and progress charts, using student 
leadership in routine non-teaching class and shop routine, and keeping records. 


627. Teacher Training for Local Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Classes. 
(2-0). Credit 2. I, I, S 
A course for local supervisors of industrial education programs or indi- 
viduals responsible for conducting teacher training and upgrading programs 
on the local level. Methods for organizing and conducting teacher improve- 
ment programs, preparation and correlation of instructional material, 


628. Organization of Vocational Industrial Schools and Classes. (2-0). 
Credit 2. I, II, S 


Methods of making surveys, determining possible vocational education 
programs to meet the needs of different types of communities and the proper 
organization for these classes under the State plan for vocational education. 


630. Auto Mechanics. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to the economic selection, operation, and main- 
tenance of the automobile. 


631. Electricity. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II,S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to practical theories and their application to 
electrical units within a high school program. 


632. Cabinet Making. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to modern methods of kiln drying, veneer 
construction, upholstery, and fabrication within the furniture industry. 

633. Machine Shop. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 
Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing 


of laboratory problems pertaining to modern practices and problems in the 
teaching of advanced machine shop. 
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634. Ornamental Metal Work. (1-4). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Development and preparation of instructional materials and the testing of 
laboratory problems pertaining to mild steel and tubular metal. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II S 


General discussions of laws, legislation, certification, professional ethics, 
and other current problems relating to the industrial education teaching pro- 
fession. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course designed to enable graduate majors to undertake and complete 
with credit limited investigations which do not fall within the thesis research 
and which are not covered by any other course. 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the De- 
partment. 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


Professor A. R. Burgess, 
Professors J. P. CoVan, S. A. Wykes; Associate Professor R. L, Smith, Jr.; 
Assistant Professor J. D. Ramsey 


202. Introduction to Industrial Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


The place of industrial engineering in the factory organization. Rela- 
tionship of industrial engineering to management, purchasing, cost control, 
inspection, product development, and maintenance. Historical origins and 
development of the profession. 


302. Production Engineering. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II 


A coordinated study of manufacturing processes and equipment; operation 
sequence planning; economic aspects of equipment selection. Tooling and 
processing a product from product design to final assembly for quantity pro- 
duction. Emphasis is placed on latest developments in manufacturing tech- 
niques. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 201, 310. 


401. Survey of Industrial Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I, I, S t 


A survey of the industrial engineering field; administrative decisions, 
layout of equipment, materials handling, production control, quality control, 
motion and time study, cost determination, wage plans, job evaluations, opera- 
tions research, use of computers by management. Prerequisite: Junior class- 
ification in engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of 
Department. 


403. Production Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


A survey course in the principles of production for business administra- 
tion majors. Prerequisite: Senior classification in business administration. 


404. Motion and Time Study. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II + 


Standardization of job conditions; methods improvement and motion 
economy; use of flow process charts and diagrams, micromotion analysis of 
motion pictures, simo-charts, multiple-activity charts; allowances; rating 
methods; taking time studies; use of standard data and development of time 
formulas. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering or business 
administration. 


410. Current Practices in Industrial Engineering. Credit 3. S 1 


A study of outstanding applications of industrial engineering principles 
through direct visit to the plants in the industrial Middle West. Course com- 
prises a three-week tour, with emphasis on discussion with men in industry 
who have pioneered in new ideas in organization, labor relations, materials 
handling, incentive plans, production control, quality control, and other impor- 
tant management techniques. Prerequisite: Senior classification in industrial 
engineering. 
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411. Wage and Salary Control. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Personnel procedures, methods of hiring employees, wage systems, wage 
administration, job evaluation, merit rating, salary classification, fringe bene- 
fits, direct and hidden labor costs, morale building. Prerequiste: Junior clas- 
sification in engineering or business administration, or approval of Head of 
Department. 


412. Labor and Industry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II ‘i 


A brief review of the history of organized labor; critical study of funda- 
mental Federal and State laws governing labor-management relations; study 
of current interpretations of labor laws, controversial labor-management is- 
sues and their solutions. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering 
or business administration, or approval of Head of Department. 


414. Statistical Control of Quality. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


The engineering aspects of controlling quality through the use of statis- 
tical methods. Frequency distributions, control charts for variables, control 
for fraction defective and defects per unit. Sampling inspection plans. De- 
sign of specifications; tolerance systems and gaging. Administration of in- 
spection. Prerequisite: Junior classification in engineering. 


415. Production Control. (1-3). Credit 2. I t 


The planning and control of production; operation analysis; routing; 
scheduling; dispatching; use of visual production charts and boards; inventory 
control; accumulation of material requirements; design of production control 
forms; forecasting production requirements; economic lot size; controls for 
job order, repetitive cycle, and straight line production. Prerequisite: Indus- 
trial Engineering 302, registration in 404. 


416. Factory Layout. (1-6). Credit 3. II iT 


The layout of a complete factory for a selected product. Use of machine 
templates and models; design of materials handling systems; machine erec- 
tion; auxiliary services; design of storerooms; loading docks; choice of build- 
ing types; machine selection; estimate of unit costs; estimate of capital re- 
quirements; personnel organization; safety considerations in plant layout. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 415. 


420. Manufacturing Costs. (3-0). Credit 3. II i 


The study of modern techniques used by engineers for controlling manu- 
facturing costs. Computing probable returns from investments in new plants 
and new equipment. Use of break-even charts, profit graphs, machine re- 
placement studies, comparison of alternative methods, standard costs, and 
budgeting, to control manufacturing costs. Introduction to operations re- 
search. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 414 or registration therein. 


453. Tool Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Principles of selection and design of tools, jigs, fixtures, and gages. 
Economic considerations in the choice of tooling methods. Estimating tooling 
costs. Dimensioning and tolerances. Methods of locating, clamping, and 
feeding. Principles of automation. Graphical solution of tool design prob- 
lems. Numerical control of machine tools. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 
305; Industrial Engineering 203, 302; registration in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 337. 

458. Programming of Digital Computers. (3-2). Credit 4. I, II, S + 

Operation of digital computer; flow charts; sub-routines; library pro- 
grams; floating point; multiple precision; error analysis; optimum coding; 
symbolic coding; interpretive coding; automatic coding, practical applications. 
Prerequisite: Senior classification in engineering or physical sciences or 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

Oral presentation by students of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering and management. Technical films on manufacturing operations and 
economic and social development of the United States. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification in industrial engineering. 
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485. Special Problems in Industrial Engineering. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 

A course which permits work on a special project in industrial engineer- 
ing. Project must.be approved by the Head of the Department. Prerequisite: 
Senior classification in industrial engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Industrial Surveys. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Engineering problems related to industrial investigations, reports on or- 
ganizations, personnel, capital equipment, financial policies, market, etc. Pre- 
requisites: Industrial Engineering 415, 416. 


603. Human Relations in Industry. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

Causes of misunderstandings between management and labor; interde- 
partmental relations; conditions which influence the attitudes and productivity 
of the workers; principles of leadership; critical study of current labor- 
management problems. Direct worker incentive, seasonal bonuses, quality 
incentives, profit sharing plans for executives, profit sharing for wage earn- 
ers. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 404, 412. 


604. Advanced Time and Motion Studies. (1-6). Credit 3. I 


Advanced methods in time and motion study; balancing operations in a 
group or assembly line; learning curves; work sampling; memomotion and 
chronocyclegraph studies; fatigue effects; determination and application of 
elemental time data; statistical methods in time study. Prerequisite: Indus- 
trial Engineering 404 or the equivalent in practical time study experience in 
industry. 


608. Industrial Case Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Practice in the application of principles to the solution of actual case 
problems involving broad management decisions. Special attention is given 
to problems indigenous to Texas industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classifi- 
cation in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 


614. Advanced Quality Control. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

Advanced statistical methods applied to quality control problems; sig- 
nificance tests; correlation analysis; sequential sampling; analysis of vari- 
ance; design of engineering experiments; response surface techniques. 
Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 414. 


615. Production and Inventory Control. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Recent developments in the techniques used to control inventories and 
production by means of statistical analysis of the problems, simulation tech- 
niques, and mechanized execution of the inventory and production control 
functions. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 415; graduate classifica- 
tion in industrial engineering or approval of Head of Department. 


620. Principles of Operation Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

Use of mathematical models in making decisions; optimizing over-all pol- 
icies; probability methods, linear programming; transportation models; que- 
ing theory; learning curves; information theory; Monte Carlo methods; use — 
of high speed computers for managerial control. Prerequisites: Industrial 
Engineering 420, 614. 


621. Computer Methods in Industrial Engineering. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Principles and applications of computers to the solution of various indus- 
trial engineering problems. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 458; grad- 
uate classification. 


641. Computer Languages. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of design and use of computer oriented and problem oriented 
languages for digital computers. Prerequisites: Industrial Engineering 458; - 
Mathematics 417. 
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642. Computer Methods in Applied Sciences. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Techniques of analysis and programming required to utilize a stored pro- 
gram digital computer for solution of some typical physical systems. Pre- 
requisites: Industrial Engineering 458; Mathematics 609. 


643. Logic of Information Processing. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Principles and application of digital computers to problems of data reduc- 
tion, information retrieval, and large scale commercial data processing prob- 
lem. Prerequisite: Industrial Engineering 641. 


651. Tool Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

Design of automatic machine tools; tracer and director control of tool 
paths; automatic feeding, holding, indexing and ejection of work pieces; tool 
replacement analysis. Study of cutting forces, workpiece and fixture distor- 
tion. Automatic inspection and sorting, assembly, and packaging. Prerequi- 
site: Industrial Engineering 458. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Group study and discussion of current developments in industrial engi- 
neering practices as reported in the literature and as presented by representa- 
tives from industry. Prerequisite: Graduate classification in industrial 
engineering’. 
685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Investigation of special topics not within the scope of thesis research and 
not covered by other formal courses. Prerequisite: Graduate classification 
in industrial engineering. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research in the industrial engineering field; subject to meet the needs of 
the individual student. 


Department of Journalism 


Professor D. D. Burchard; 
Assistant Professors W. D. Calvert, J. E. Redden; Instructor P. D. Gougler 


201. News Writing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Beginner’s reporting; study of types of news; leads; body treatment of 
story; feature in lead; facts; background and practice in writing straight 
news story. Prerequisite: Knowledge of typing. 


202. Beginning News Reporting. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

Study of news sources; style; interviewing; news analysis and discussion; 
handling of various types of news; emphasis on clear writing; practical re- 
porting experience. Prerequisite: Journalism 201. 


205. Principles of Typography. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Effective use of type, printing equipment, materials and processes for 
advertising; editorial and commercial printing production; brief history of 
printing; understanding of illustrations through engravings and stereotype 
plates; proofreading; copy-fitting; fundamentals of layout and makeup for 
publications. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


300. Summer Practice. Ten weeks; required; no credit. S 

Summer practice in newspaper, magazine, or other communications of- 
fice, as approved by the Department Head. Required previous to registra- 
tion for fourth year. Prerequisite: Junior classification. 


304. Feature Story Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The writing of magazine and feature stories; types of feature articles; 
sources; titles; markets; slanting articles for particular markets; style, word 
usage; beginnings, illustrations. 
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306. Newspaper Production and Management. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The business of managing a newspaper; the community newspaper; study 
of the weekly and small town daily newspaper as a service organization; so- 
cial responsibilities; influence of the community; mechanics of printing; man- 
agership; business side of conducting a paper. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 
205. 


307. News Editing. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The editing of news; intensive training in publication style, news evalua- 
tion, copy reading mechanics and techniques, headline writing and proof- 
reading; provides understanding of journalistic responsibilities, ethics, laws 
of communication and the need for accuracy. Prerequisites: Journalism 202, 
205. 


308. Newspaper Advertising. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Advertising layout and copy for newspapers and other publications; in- 
tensive practice in newspaper layouts; writing of retail copy; servicing of 
newspaper accounts. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. 


309. Advertising Copy, Layout and Production. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Application of tested advertising methods to the preparation of merchan- 
dising copy; layout design; and production of publication advertising. Sales 
appeals; attention factors, layout planning, illustrations, copy writing, copy 
testing, and production methods and problems. Prerequisites: Journalism 
205, 308. 


311. Radio and Television News Writing. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S 


Study and analysis of basic methods of writing for radio and television; 
special emphasis on techniques required in processing news copy; pictures 
and film. Thorough groundwork in fundamentals of radio and television news 
style; guidance in newsroom operation, getting the story, filming the news; 
scripting and editing, and handling equipment. 

315. Photography. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 

Fundamentals of photographic theory and practice; cameras, lenses and 
shutters; light meters; properties of photographic film and paper; exposure 
and development of the negative; black and white printing processes; use of 


filters; lighting (natural, flash, and flood). Emphasis on photography as a 
medium of communication. 


321. Industrial Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A study of the technique of writing technical articles and reporting news 
related to engineering, industry, science, and other specialized interests; prep- 
aration of fact articles for technical and trade journals. 


406. Publicity and Public Relations. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 


Practical analysis of the various fields of publicity and public relations. 
Students make surveys and perform laboratory work on_ actual projects. 
Theory and practice in various aspects of functioning publicity, including 
news writing, advertising, and radio. 


409. History and Principles of Journalism. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Development of American journalism from colonial times to the present, 
projecting the press as an institution against the background of the economic, 
social, and political history of the nation. Includes ethics of the profession. 


410. Publications Editing and Designing. (1-3). Credit 2. II 


Advanced editing, headline writing, rewriting, and news evaluation for all 
types of publications; intensive laboratory practice in advanced copyreading, 
telegraph wire copy editing, story selection, page makeup, picture and feature 
material editing, editorial supervision and training in planning various publi- 
cation formats. Prerequisite: Journalism 307. 


412. Editorial Writing. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

The writing of editorials; editorial page; editorial campaigns; what con- 
stitutes editorial policy; ethics in editorial writing. Prerequisite: Journalism 
304. 
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415. Agricultural Journalism. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The principles of newspaper writing; especially the preparation of ma- 
terial for agricultural papers and country weeklies; the part a country paper 
should play in country development; in the laboratory work, opportunity is 
given for actual writing for newspapers and farm journals. The Information 
Office of the College and the Information Department of the Extension Serv- 
ice are cooperative in the course. 


462. High School Journalism and Publications. (3-0). Credit 3. S i) 


Problems of advising and sponsoring school newspapers and yearbooks; 
the school publication as a public relations tool; selecting and training the 
staff; financing school publications; planning content of high school journal- 
ism course. Prerequisites: Twelve semester hours of English; approval of 
Head of Department. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Research problems related to the communications field. Individual work, 
fitted to the special needs of the specific student as determined by his inter- 
ests and aptitude. 


Liberal Arts 


201. Survey of Music Literature. (1-2). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A study of various types and styles of music literature. Lectures sup- 
plemented by listening. Music illustrations selected primarily from standard 
concert repertoire. For the music listener with little or no formal training in 
music. 


301. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


An introduction to the nature of philosophic inquiry; theories of reality 
and of knowledge; including idealism, naturalism, and pragmatism; the rela- 
tion of philosophy to religion, science, history, politics, and education. The 
aim is to stimulate thinking about problems of conduct and to develop prin- 
ciples and methods of passing judgment on current social issues. Prerequi- 
site: Junior classification. 


304. Philosophies of Life. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A survey including the biographical and historical backgrounds of the 
philosophies of the major philosophical thinkers from Socrates to Russell, and 
of their influence upon the thinking of mankind; incidental consideration of 
the ideals and values involved in moral, religious, esthetic, and scientific 
points of view. 


311. Use of Library Resources. (0-2). Credit 1. I, II 


A course designed to develop in students skill in the use of library re- 
sources at the upper level. Emphasis placed on specialized reference tools. 
Prerequisites: Completion of sophomore English; junior classification. 


Department of Mathematics 


Professor E. C. Klipple, 
Professors R. E. Basye, B. W. Brewer, J. T. Hurt, E. R. Keown, H. A. Luther; 
Associate Professors Dan Hall, J. T. Kent, W. S. McCulley, R. V. McGee, 
B. C. Moore, S. A. Sims, M. E. Tittle; Assistant Professors K. R. Bailey, J. R. 
Hillman, F. N. Huggins*, R. R. Lyle, H. D. Perry; Instructors O. L. Baugh, 
D. D. Davis, C. A. Greathouse, J. E. Harris, L. M. Hovorak, S. M. Kindall, 
R. A. Knapp, C. B. Moehlman, N. W. Naugle, W. J. B. Oldham, Jr., 
M. L. Williams 


101. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Factoring, fractions, linear equations in one unknown, graphs, systems of 
linear equations, exponents and radicals, quadratic equations. 


*On leave of absence. 
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102. Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Quadratic equations, ratio, proportion, variation, progressions, binomial 
theorem, complex numbers, theory of equations, determinants, partial frac- 
tions. 


103. Plane Trigonometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Definitions of the trigonometric functions, evaluation of the functions of 
special angles, fundamental relations, solution of right triangles, trigono- 
metric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite angle, loga- 
rithms, solution of oblique triangles, inverse trigonometric functions, trigono- 
metric equations. 


104. Analytic Geometry. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, parabo- 
la, ellipse, hyperbola, transformation of coordinates, polar coordinates, para- 
metric equations, plane, quadric surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 


110. Survey Course in Mathematics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Functions and graphs, derivatives of polynomials, integrals of poly- 
nomials, systems of equations, logarithms, progressions, binomial theorem, 
compound interest and annuities, permutations and combinations, probability. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. 


116. Plane Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


Trigonometric functions, fundamental relations, solution of right trian- 
gles, trigonometric reductions, angular measure, functions of a composite 
angle, logarithms, solution of oblique triangles, functions and graphs; the 
straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, polar coordinates, sketching 
of surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 102. (For students registered in 
architecture.) 


120. Analytic Geometry and Calculus. (5-0). Credit 5. I, II, 8 


Equation of a locus, locus of an equation, the straight line, circle, pa- 
rabola, ellipse, hyperbola, variables, functions, limits, derivatives and differ- 
entials for polynomials and applications, integration of polynomials and ap- 
plications, differentiation of algebraic functions. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
102, 103. A student may not receive credit for Mathematics 120 and also for 
Mathematics 104 or 209. 


209. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Variables, functions, and limits. Derivatives and differentials for poly- 
nomials and applications. Integration of polynomials and applications. Dif- 
ferentiation of algebraic functions. . Prerequisite: Mathematics 104. 


210. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Differentiation and integration involving transcendental functions to- 
gether with applications. Improper integrals, approximate integration, inde- 
terminate forms, mean value theorems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or 
209. 


223. Differential and Integral Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II 


Limits, rate of change, the derivative, maxima and minima, differentia- 
tion of polynomials; the definite integral; volume, differentiation of implicit 
functions, special devices for integration, center of gravity, moment of inertia, 
double integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 116. (For students registered 
in architecture.) 5 


303. Theory of Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Complex numbers, remainder theorem, factor theorem, synthetic division, 
nature of roots of equation, ruler and compass construction, solution of cubic 
and quartic equations, isolation of a root, solution of numerical equations, 
determinants, matrices, systems of linear equations, symmetric functions, 
elimination, resultants, discriminants. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 
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307. Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S T 


Introduction to series, Taylor’s series, partial differentiation, elementary 
differential equations, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


308. Differential Equations. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 1 


Fourier series, linear equations, solution by Laplace transforms and by 
series, applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 307. 


405. Vector Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II t 

Elementary operations, vector and scalar products of two vectors, vector 
and sealar products of three vectors, differentiation of vectors, the differen- 
tial operators, applications to electrical theory, dynamics, mechanics, and 
hydrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


409. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S t 

The concept of a function, limit of a sequence, continuity, theorems on 
continuous functions, the definite integral, the derivative, mean value theo- 
rems, hyperbolic functions, improper integrals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
210. 


410. Advanced Calculus. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 
Theory of plane curves, mechanics of a particle, Taylor’s theorem and 
applications, numerical integration, convergence and divergence of series, 


power series, periodic functions, Fourier series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


411. Mathematical Probability. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II f 


Introductory concepts, permutations and combinations, elementary princi- 
ples of the theory of probability, probability of experiment, distribution func- 
tions and continuous variables, averages, curve fitting, applications. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 210. 


414. Mathematical Statistics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S t 


History and terminology of statistics, probability theory, discrete and 
continuous distributions, expected values, moments, sampling, confidence in- 
tervals, tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


415. Modern Algebra. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S t 


Integers, rational numbers, real numbers, complex numbers. Groups, 
rings, integral domains, fields. Polynomials over a field. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 210. 


417. Numerical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S i 


Simultaneous linear equations, elementary matrix theory, numerical inte- 
gration and differentiation, finite differences and applications, numerical so- 
lution of differential equations. The laboratory will consist of programming 
and operating a large digital computer (magnetic drum stored program com- 
puter). Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 or registration therein. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Fundamental Mathematics in Secondary Schools. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Basic concepts of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry as 
viewed from the standpoint of higher analysis; famous problems; construction 
of tables and slide rules; other topics designed to help vitalize the teaching 
of high school mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 210. 


601. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II, S 
Surface integrals, line integrals, vector analysis, partial differential equa- 
tions, arpecoeh complex variables, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 308. 
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602. Higher Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (4-0). 
Credit 4. I, II, 


Fourier integrals, Bessel and Legendre functions, Laplace’s equation, the 
diffusion equation, the wave equation, Green’s functions. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 601. 


606. Theory of Probability. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Formulae for combinations and arrangements, problems in total and com- 
pound probability, expectation, risk, the problem of repeated trials, Stirling’s 
formula, probability integral, theorems in mean value, dispersion, determina- 
tion of best value, the law of error, the correlation coefficient, curve fitting. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 411. 


607. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamental theory of number sets and point sets, elementary applica- 
tions to real functions, theory of linear measure. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
409. 


608. Real Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Measurable functions, the Riemann integral, the Lebesgue integral, appli- 
cations to real functions and series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 607. 


609. Numerical Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


Linear programming, matrix calculations, theory of errors, Lagrangian 
interpolation, approximation of functions, acceleration of convergence, Monte 
Carlo methods, topics in the solution of equations. The laboratory will con- 
sist of programming and operating a large digital computer (magnetic drum 
stored program computer). Prerequisite: Mathematics 417. 


610. Numerical Methods in Differential Equations. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


Elementary numerical solutions, analytical foundations, systems of equa- 
tions, higher order equations, two-point boundary problems, numerical meth- 
ods for partial differential equations. The laboratory will consist of pro- 
gramming and operating a large digital computer (magnetic drum stored 
program computer). Prerequisite: Mathematics 417. 


611. Ordinary Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Definitions, general methods of solving first order differential equations, 
singular solutions, geometrical applications, trajectories, motions of a parti- 
cle, special methods for the equation of the first order, linear equations of 
the second order, the method of successive approximations, systems of ordi- 
nary differential equations, interpolation and numerical integration, symbolic 
methods, numerical solution of differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 308. 


612. Partial Differential Equations. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


General solution of first order partial differential equations, solution of 
second order equations from physics and mechanics by separation of variables, 
solution of second order equations by Green’s functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 611 or the equivalent. 


615. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Polynomials and their most fundamental properties, determinants, linear 
dependence, linear equations, theorems concerning the rank of a matrix, linear 
transformations and combinations of matrices, invariants, bilinear forms, 
quadratic forms, pairs of quadratic forms. Prerequisite: "Mathematics 308 
or 409. 


616. Advanced Algebra. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

Properties of polynomials, factors and common factors of polynomials in 
one variable and of binary forms, factors of polynomials in two or more vari- 
ables, integral rational invariants, symmetric polynomials, elementary di- 
visors, the equivalence and classification of pairs of bilinear forms and col- 
lineations, equivalence and classification of pairs of quadratic forms. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 615. 
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617. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Fundamental theory of analytic functions, conformal mapping, applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


618. Complex Variables. (4-0). Credit 4. II 

The Schwarz-Christoffel theorem, infinite products, meromorphic func- 
tions, elliptic functions, special functions, applications. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 617. 


620. Fourier Series and Allied Topics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

Convergence of Fourier series, the cosine series, the sine series, uniform 
convergence of Fourier series, differentiation and integration of Fourier se- 
ries, Fourier integrals, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 608. 


622. Laplace Transforms. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 

Fundamental theorems concerning Laplace transforms. Applications to 
ordinary and partial differential equations, difference equations, and integral 
equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 601. 


623. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Derivation and solution of the differential equations of chemistry and 
chemical engineering, mathematical theory of distillation, series solutions of 
differential equations, Bessel functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308. 


624. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Engineers. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Equations of finite differences, applications of partial differentiation, 
solution of partial differential equations, Fourier integrals, orthogonal sys- 
tems, numerical and graphical methods, theory of errors. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 628. 


625. Matrix Algebra and Tensor Calculus. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


Elementary matrix operations; linear transformations; canonical and 
modified triangular forms of matrices; inverse of a non-singular matrix; 
diagonal and rotation matrices; characteristic roots of a matrix; symmetric 
matrices; tensor concept; covariance and contravariance; algebra of tensors; 
metric tensors; Christoffel’s symbols; covariant differentiation of tensors; 
applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 405 or 601. 


627. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Ordered rings; the ring of integers; Euclidean rings; unique factorization; 
congruences; the Fermat-Euler Theorem; residues of powers; quadratic resi- 
dues; the Legendre, Jacobi, and Kronecker symbols; quadratic reciprocity; 
diophantine equations; the series of primes; tests for primality. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 409 or 415. 


628. Theory of Numbers. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


_ Commutative rings; ideals and residue class rings; principal ideal rings; 
unique factorization rings; quadratic fields; fields of higher degree. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 627. 


641, 642. Modern Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 


Recent developments in the theory of functions. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 608. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete with credit 
limited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 601. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research for thesis or dissertation. 
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Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Professor C. M. Simmang, 
Professors C. W. Crawford, N. R. Gay, E. S. Holdredge, L. S. O’Bannon, 
J. G. H. Thompson, W. I. Truettner, R. M. Wingren; Associate Professors 
J. H. Caddess, D. W. Fleming, R. H. Fletcher, A. M. Gaddis, R. H. Gibbs, 
W. S. Guthrie; Assistant Professors O. W. Albritton*, A. B. Alter, R. W. 
Downard**, E. Logan, Jr.*, T. A. Noyes, J. V. Perry, Jr., P. D. Weiner; 
Instructors P. M. Beckham, S. E. Brown, R. H. Gibson, E. D. Kranz, 
J. M. Nash*, T. G. Priddy, H. G. Stallings, C. A. Whitehurst 


101. Engineering Problems. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


Use of the slide rule, dimensional equations, solution of problems involv- 
ing various fields of engineering, trigonometry, and principles of motion. 
Logical thinking, neatness, and form stressed throughout. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 101 or 102, and 103 or 116, or registration therein. 


105. Carpentry and Mill Work. (1-6). Credit 3. I, I 


This course is designed for freshman architectural students and for busi- 
ness administration freshmen taking building products marketing. The course 
includes simple building constructions such as framing, roof construction, gen- 
eral carpentry work, exterior and interior finishing, forms, working drawings, 
and mill work including the use of machines, hand tools, safety, and built-in 
cabinet construction in the home. 


106. Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Design, rod making, construction, and finishing of furniture; glues, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and other finishing materials; production methods; care and 
maintenance of woodworking machinery. 


201. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, Il 


Simple pattern layouts and construction of patterns; pattern storage; 
costs and weights of patterns and castings; kiln-drying and moisture content 
of pattern woods; the patternmaking industry. Cupolas; gas fired furnaces, 
moulding sands; core-making; foundry layouts; and practice in moulding and 
casting both ferrous and non-ferrous metals: Welding materials and equip- 
ment, demonstration and practice in Heliarec, Atomic-hydrogen, metallic are, 
electrical resistance, oxy-acetylene, and metallizing. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Graphics 105. 


202. Manufacturing Processes. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 201, including advanced meth- 
ods of patternmaking, moulding, and weld inspection and testing, fundamen- 
tals of joint design and metallography. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
201. 


212. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, li, S 

Forces and couples, force systems, resultants, components, equilibrium, 
frame structures, center of gravity, and moment of inertia. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


220. Engineering Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 

The principles of mechanics as related to both statics and kinetics. A 
condensation of the material in Mechanical Engineering 212 and 313. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 210 or registration therein; Physics 218. 


309. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Lecture demonstrations and practice in safety, care of machines and 
hand tools, shop organization, cutting speeds and feeds, standard machine 
tool work in metals, single point tool grinding, layout, drilling, tapping, shap- 
ing, turning, boring, threading, and milling. Prerequisite: Engineering 
Graphics 105. 


*On leave of absence, 
**Retired effective October 31, 1960. 
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310. Machine Production Techniques. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 309. Machining of metals with 
both standard and production machine tools. Manufacture of interchangeable 
parts, jigs, fixtures, and fixed gages. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 309. 


313. Engineering Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 212, including kinematics, both 
graphical and algebraic solutions of relative linear velocities and accelera- 
tions, kinetics, dynamics of translation and rotation, work, energy, impact, 
momentum, and balancing. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 212. 


323. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, II, S 


The thermodynamics of ideal gases, including non-flow and steady-flow 
processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; combustion; vapors 
and vapor mixtures, boilers, and vapor cycles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
210; Physics 219. 


327. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


The thermodynamics of gases, vapors, and liquids in various non-flow 
and steady-flow processes; internal combustion engines; gas compressors; 
power plant equipment. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219. 


328. Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 327, covering gas mixtures, 
variable specific heats, turbines, modern power plant cycles, refrigeration, air 
conditioning, heat transfer. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3238 or 327. 


329. Advanced Cabinet Making. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Cabinet and furniture design, estimating, detailing, rod making construc- 
tion and finishing. A major project is to be constructed from a set of draw- 
ings and details made by the student. A term paper is required on some 
related subject, such as design, finishing, safety, production methods, ete. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 105 or 106, or equivalent experience. 


337. Kinematic Drawing. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Problems and drafting involving linkages, centros, relative linear veloci- 
ties, cams and gears. Designed especially to supplement the kinematics of 
motion included in the course of dynamics for industrial engineers. Prerequi- 
site: Mechanical Engineering 313 or registration therein. 


338. Kinematics and Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II, S 


; A study of instantaneous centers, velocities, accelerations, cams, and an 
introduction to elementary machine design. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 
305 and Mechanical Engineering 313, or registration therein. 


340. Physical Metallurgy. (2-3). Credit 3. I, IL, S 


The fundamentals of the physical metallurgy of irons, steels, and their 
alloys; precipitation hardening and corrosion resistance of non-ferrous alloys; 
laboratory work in polishing, etching, and preparation of specimens, making 
and studying photomicrographs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 305. 


344. Fluid Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, IL, S 


Application of the laws of statics, buoyancy, stability, energy, and mo- 
mentum to the behavior of ideal and real fluids. A study of dimensional 
analysis and similitude and their application to flow through ducts and piping, 
dynamic lift and related problems. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 
220-05 S15,.and, o20 OFroats 


346. Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The application of mechanics and thermodynamics to the behavior of 
ideal and real fluids. A study of the fundamental laws relating to heat flow. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 220 or 3138, and 3238 or 327. 
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403. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


Study and testing of instruments used in laboratory work and simple 
tests of engines, pumps, and flow devices. Engineering analysis and analogue 
theory are stressed. Calculations and written reports on the investigations 
and results obtained. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


404. Engineering Laboratory. (1-3). Credit 2. I, II, S 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 403 with more advanced work 
in the analysis of steam and internal combustion engines, turbines, fans, re- 
frigeration machinery, pumps, and various flow devices. Prerequisites: Me- 
chanical Engineering 328, 344, 403. ; 


409. Structure and Properties of Alloys. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


This course gives a description of the fundamental properties of alloys. 
These alloys are the base on which most of present-day technology rests. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 102; Mechanical Engineering 340; Physics 220. 


410. Internal Combustion Engines. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


Thermodynamics of cycles for internal combustion engines and gas tur- 
bines, including fuels and combustion. Performance characteristics of various 
types of engines. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 327. 


414. Steam and Gas Turbines. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


Analysis of gas turbine cycles, high speed gas flow, turbine and com- 
pressor kinematics and thermodynamics; study of steam turbines and of spe- 
cial cycles. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 


417. Power Engineering. (4-0). Credit 4.* I, II, S 


The application, operation, and performance of all types of power plant 
equipment. The selection and arrangement of such equipment from the 
standpoint of economics. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 328, 344. 
Mechanical Engineering 461 also required when course becomes 8 credits. 


420. Marine Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Applications of power engineering to ship propulsion and to auxiliary 
machinery in merchant ships, including steering engines, electric generators, 
fresh water distillers, refrigeration plants, and devices for safe navigation. 
Elementary naval architecture, stability of ships under effects of weather, 
damage control, general aspects of nuclear propulsion plants and small boat 
engines are considered. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 344 or 346. 


432. Automotive Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The modern automobile, its power plant, fuels, performance, vibration, 
dynamic balancing, electrical equipment, braking systems, construction, etc., 
from an engineering standpoint. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 318, 
and 328 or 327. 


436. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


_ Application of the principles of thermodynamics to equipment and meth- 
ods of practical production of refrigeration. The thermodynamics of condi- 
tioning air. Selection of equipment, piping, and duct layouts for heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3238 
for non-mechanical engineering majors; 328 for mechanical engineering 
majors. 


445. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II + 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to various machine 
parts, such as columns, screws, shafts (considering combined stresses), bear- 
ings, brakes, springs, and complete machines. Prerequisites: Mechanical En- 
gineering 310, 338, 340. 


*Becomes (8-0), credit 3, effective February 1, 1962. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 345 


446. Machine Design. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II + 


The theory and practice of machine design applied to problems encoun- 
tered in transmission of power by means of belts, chains, and gears. Pre- 
requisite: Mechanical Engineering 445 or registration therein. 


457. Engineering Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 

Mathematical and experimental methods of solving problems in the vari- 
ous fields of engineering. Dimensional analysis, representation and analysis 
of experimental data, graphical and numerical solution of differential equa- 
tions, analogies and computers. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; senior 
classification in engineering. 


459. Mechanical Vibration. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II t 


The basic theory of vibrating systems with single and multiple degrees 
of freedom and the principles of transmission and isolation of vibrations. Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 313. 


461. Heat Transfer. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II + 


Study of conduction, convection, and radiation separately and in combina- 
tion; steady and unsteady states; mathematical treatments; graphical and 
numerical solutions, dimensional analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Mechanical Engineering 344. 


481. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I, Il 


Oral presentation of selected topics from current literature of the field. 
Technical films showing practical application of theories of engineering and 
manufacturing processes. Lectures from industrial representatives. Pre- 
requisite: Senior classification. 


482. Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


A continuation of Mechanical Engineering 481 but with more extensive 
reports and with lectures from visitors. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


A485. tae Problems in Mechanical Engineering. Credit 2 to 5. ‘ 

_ Special problems in the various phases of mechanical engineering are as- 
signed to individual students or to groups. Readings are assigned, and fre- 
quently consultations are held. Prerequisites: By permission and senior 
classification in mechanical engineering. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Advanced Machine Design. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A study of combined stresses and theories of failure, statically indeter- 
minate structures, piping design, flat plates, curved beams, and the theory 
of lubrication. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308 or registration therein; Me- 
chanical Engineering 445 or the equivalent. 


603. Power Plants. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The design of central and isolated power plants with special attention to 
over-all economic operation. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 417. 


605. Engineering Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 

A study of analytical, graphical, and approximate methods of solving 
problems common to engineering; dimensional analysis and model study; de- 
sign of experiments; statistical analysis and interpretation of test data in- 
cluding derivation of empirical equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 308 or 
registration therein. 
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613. Engineering Dynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of the dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies; the virtual 
work principle, Lagrange’s and Euler’s equations of motion, and Hamilton’s 
principle applied to engineering problems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; 
Mechanical Engineering 318. 


615. Advanced Engineering Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theories of thermodynamics and their application to the more in- 
volved problems in engineering practice. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 328. 


616. Heat Transmission. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


The fundamental laws relating to heat flow, the application of these 
laws to engineering materials used in various industrial processes; a study 
of recent developments by reference to current literature. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 601; Mechanical Engineering 605. 


617. Mechanical Vibrations. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The theory of vibrations of machines and structures. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 318. 


618. Advanced Air Conditioning. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Thermodynamics of air vapor mixtures applied to problems of air condi- 
tioning. Practice in design and selection of equipment with emphasis on the 
preparation of plans and specifications. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 436. 


619. Theory of Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Applications of the theory of elasticity to machine design. Study of com- 
patability equations, stress functions, energy methods, etc. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 633 or Mechanical Engineering 601; Mathematics 601 or 
registration therein. 


620. Experimental Stress Analysis. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

Use of experimental methods in machine design. Study of photoelasticity, 
electric strain gauges, stresscoat, etc. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 633 
or Mechanical Engineering 601 or registration therein; Mathematics 308 or 
registration therein. 


621. Fluid Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


A study of flow problems encountered in the design of water, gas, and 
steam turbines; centrifugal and axial-flow pumps and compressors. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 308; Mechanical Engineering 344. 


640. Ferrous Metallurgical Design. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A detailed study of the phase transformations in steel, the resulting 
changes in mechanical properties, the peculiarities of the steels, and their 
influence upon the design of machine elements. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 340. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


= ae content will be adapted to the interest and needs of the group en- 
rolled. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


_ Methods and practice in mechanical engineering research for thesis or 
dissertation. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 847 


Department of Military Science and Tactics 


Frank L. Elder, Colonel, Infantry, USA 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


Associate Professors: Lieutenant Colonels L. C. Brown, R. E. Byrns, T. A. 
Hotchkiss, D. D. McCorvey, H. A. Stuverud; Majors W. R. Haley, Jr., J. H. 
Irving, Jr., R. M. Peach, L. L. Stevenson; Assistant Professors: Captains J. D. 
Bennett, O. E. Biggs, D. J. Chandler, S. J. Grant, Jr., W. T. Jessee, W. D. Old, 
II, W. T. Rife, W. H. Rhodes, J. W. Simmons; Chief Warrant Officer H. A. 
Plaisance; Instructors: Sergeant Major W. R. Reese; Master Sergeants C. E. 
Gentry, W. G. Harris, T. I. Hensley, H. G. Latham, A. M. Linton, C. E. Mc- 
Collum, A. E. Miller, C. A. Pantalion, G. E. Switzer, Jr., T. R. Tewell, K. H. 
Truitt, J. W. Turnipseed; Sergeants First Class J. R. Brown, J. H. Combs, 
R. L. Dennis, D. A. Herring, E. V. Hetzel, J. T. Lyons, E. J. McClure, Jr. 
Basic Course of Military Science 


121. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Organization of the Army and ROTC, individual weapons 
and marksmanship, American military history. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command; individual weapons and marks- 
manship. 


122. First Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 121. 


221. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. I 


Theoretical: Map and aerial photograph reading, United States Army 
and national security. Introduction to operations and basic tactics. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command; basic tactics. 


222. Second Year Basic Military Science. (0-3). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Military Science 221. 


Advanced Course of Military Science 


321. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Leadership, military teaching methods, branches of the 
Army, small unit tactics and communication, and pre-camp orientation. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command; small unit tactics: military 
teaching methods. 


322. First Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 321. 


421. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Theoretical: Operation, logistics, Army administration, military law, 
service orientation, and the role of the United States in world affairs. 


Practical: Leadership, drill, and command. 


422. Second Year Advanced Military Science. (2-3). Credit 3. II 
A continuation of Military Science 421. 
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Department of Modern Languages 


Professor J. J. Woolket, 
Professor J. A. Dabbs; Associate Professors E. C. Breitenkamp, T. E. 
Comfort, J. M. Skrivanek; Instructors C. E. Evans, M. E. Gottschalk, 
M. C. Quinn 


Foreign languages, in addition to their unquestioned cultural value, have 
a utilitarian value of great importance for those expecting to engage in re- 
search or purely practical pursuits. It is, therefore, advisable, when possible, 
for students to take up such a language during their undergraduate studies 
and thereby have the use of it when they begin advanced work in agriculture, 
engineering, or in pure science. Otherwise, as often happens, their speciali- 
zation may be hampered or delayed. A language laboratory is available for 
those interested in developing a command of the spoken language. 


100. Spoken English for Foreign Students. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


Instruction in American-English pronunciation; intensive class drill; 
individual laboratory work in comprehension and practice in correct pronuncia- 
tion by means of tape recordings; study of idiomatic and colloquial expres- 
sions; orientation in the American way of life and in university procedure. 


101. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; language laboratory available for collateral training. 


102. Beginning French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 101 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. Prerequisite: Modern Language 101 
or equivalent. 


103. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Study of standard elementary grammar with emphasis on modern usage; 
elementary readings begun at mid-semester; early attention given to back- 
ground for conversation; language laboratory available for collateral training. 


104. Beginning German. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 


Continuation of Modern Language 103 with completion of study of ele- 
ments of grammar; extensive reading of elementary texts with written and 
oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability. Oral-aural equip- 
ment available for laboratory practice. Prerequisite: Modern Language 103 
or equivalent. 


105. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

For students who have had no previous training in Spanish. Study of 
standard elementary grammar with oral and reading exercises; early atten- 
tion given to background for conversation. Part of preparation will be done 
in language laboratory. On completion of course the student should have a 
500-word active vocabulary; he should be capable of simple conversation. 


106. Beginning Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 

Continuation of Modern Language 105. Extensive reading of easy texts 
with written and oral exercises and grammar review. Oral exercises designed 
to develop conversational ability. On completion of the course the student 
should have an active vocabulary of 900 words and passive vocabulary of 
about 1800. Part of preparation will be done in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Modern Language 105 or equivalent. 
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109. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of standard elementary grammar with oral, written, and reading 
exercises; early attention given to background for conversation. Language 
laboratory available for collateral training. 


110. Beginning Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 109; continued study of elements of 
grammar; oral exercises designed to develop conversational ability; continued 
use of oral-aural laboratory equipment. Prerequisite: Modern Language 109 
or equivalent. 


201. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to French readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 102 or 
equivalent. 


202. Intermediate French. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 201 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) Prerequisite: Modern Language 201 
or equivalent. 


203. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Introduction to German readings of average difficulty, principally through 
short stories and selections from longer works. Review of grammar; compo- 
sition; practice in conversation. Prerequisite: Modern Language 104 or 
equivalent. 


204. Intermediate German. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 203 with increased conversational ma- 
terial. Some scientific selections included in class readings; collateral read- 
ings and reports. (Science students may be assigned outside reading in their 
respective fields if they so request.) Prerequisite: Modern Language 203 
or equivalent. 


205. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Rapid review of Spanish language structure, followed by intensive prac- 
tice on the 1,500-word level, with emphasis on development of aural compre- 
hension and speaking ability. Supplemental written and oral exercises de- 
signed to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Language labora- 
tory available for collateral training. Prerequisite: Modern Language 106 
or two years of high school Spanish. 


206. Intermediate Spanish. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Continuation of Modern Language 205. Reading of standard literary 
works on the 2,000-word level. Extensive written and oral work, translation 
and original, aimed at fixing correct grammatical usage and ease of self-ex- 
pression. Partly conducted in Spanish. On completion of the course the stu- 
dent should have the basic ability to understand and speak standard Spanish 
and, with a dictionary, to read any modern text. Prerequisite: Modern Lan- 
guage 206 or equivalent. 


209. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Review of grammar; selected readings based on everyday subjects; sup- 
plementary material to develop self-expression and recognition ability. Pre- 
requisite: Modern Language 110 or two admission units in Russian. 


210. Intermediate Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Continuation of Modern Language 209. Readings in technical and literary 
texts. Prerequisite: Modern Language 210 or equivalent. 
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305. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of representative plays by such Spanish-American dramatists as 
Florencio Sanchez, Martinez Cuitino, Bustillo Oro, Rodolfo Usigli, and others. 
(The dramatists studied will vary depending on their contribution to the Span- 
ish-American theater.) An effort is made to obtain an understanding of the 
economic, social, and cultural background of the Spanish-American republics. 
The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in 
Spanish are required as part of the daily assignment. In addition, term papers 
in Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


306. Modern Spanish-American Drama. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 805. However, the authors and plays 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 305. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


309. Advanced Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Reading of selections from Russian literature and technical and scientific 
publications. Special attention to participial constructions and translation of 
complex sentences. Conversation practice. Laboratory available for oral 
preparation, comprehension drill, and vocabulary-building exercises. Prerequi- 
site: Modern Language 210 or approval of Head of Department. 


310. Advanced Russian. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 309. Class reading of wide variety 
of selections from current literary, journalistic, and scientific periodicals. 
Partly conducted in Russian. Outside reading in selected fields of individual 
interest. Laboratory available for advanced conversation and comprehension 
drill. Prerequisite: Modern Language 309 or approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


325. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. I 

Training in the preparation and delivery of talks in Spanish. Students 
are required to prepare and deliver a three-minute talk in Spanish once a 
week, and to conduct a question-answer period of three minutes on their talk. 
These talks are based on subjects dealing with the student’s professional field 
and on those dealing with Spanish-America. The talks are recorded, and in- 
dividual weekly interviews are scheduled for analysis of the recording with 
reference to pronunciation, diction, and syntax. Prerequisite: Completion 
of any 300 course in Spanish, or approval of Head of Department. 


326. Public Speaking in Spanish. (1-2). Credit 2. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 325 with round-table discussions and 
impromptu speeches. Prerequisite: Completion of any 300 course in Spanish, 
or approval of Head of Department. 


335. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A study of the most important works of some distinguished contemporary 
Spanish-American novelists. (The list will vary but will be chosen from such 
writers as Giiiraldes, Azuela, Gallegos, Lopez y Fuentes, Guzman, Pietri, etc.) 
The course is conducted largely in Spanish, and short written reports in Span- 
ish are required as part of the daily assignment. In addition, term papers in 
Spanish are required on assigned collateral reading. Prerequisite: Modern 
Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


336. Spanish-American Novel. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Modern Language 385. However, the authors and novels 
studied will differ from those offered in Modern Language 335. Prerequi- 
site: Modern Language 206 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in 
alternate years thereafter.) | 


385. Readings in French. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 

Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of French; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 
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386. Readings in German. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 

Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Nine hours of German; junior classification; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


388. Readings in Russian. Credit 1 or 2. I, II 

Individual supervision of readings selected for each student separately. 
There will be written and oral reports and a semester examination; no class 
meetings. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of Russian; approval of Head of De- 
partment. 


401. Introduction to Scientific French. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lan- 
guage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Gram- 
mar and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and transla- 
tion ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the 
fields of the various sciences. 


402. Readings in Scientific French. (1-2). ‘Credit 2. S 


Continuation of Modern Language 401. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in French. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking the student’s work by 
the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 401 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


403. Introduction to Scientific German. (3-0). Credit 3. S 


This course is designed to assist the graduate student to prepare himself 
to read scientific material with sufficient adequacy to pass the foreign lan- 
guage examination requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Gram- 
mar and syntax will be presented by units. Technical vocabulary and transla- 
tion ability will be developed by the study of sample reading material in the 
fields of the various sciences. 


404. Readings in Scientific German. (1-2). Credit 2. §S 

Continuation of Modern Language 403. The student will select and trans- 
late material in his major field written in German. Accuracy and skill are 
developed through personal conferences and checking of the student’s work 
by the instructor. This course is designed to prepare the student to fulfill the 
foreign language reading requirement for the Ph.D. degree. Prerequisite: 
Modern Language 403 or approval of the Head of the Department. 


Department of Nuclear Engineering 


Professor R. G. Cochran; 
Associate Professor R. A. Oxford; Assistant Professor J. D. Randall; 
Instructor J. V. Walker 


401. Nuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. I t 

A non-rigorous treatment of the various elements of nuclear engineering. 
This course is especially offered for students not electing to pursue advanced 
study in this field. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219; senior 
classification. 


402. Industrial Applications of Radioisotopes. (3-0). Credit 3. II + 

The properties of radioactive nuclei and the interactions of radiation with 
matter are discussed. The behavior of radiation detection devices is covered. 
The properties of radioisotopes that lend themselves to industrial usage are 
presented and the individual applications are evaluated. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 308; senior classification. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


601. Nuclear Reactor Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Nuclear transformations in fission reactors. Neutron cross-sections and 
resonance reactions. The neutron balance and cycle. Neutron slowing-down 
and diffusion. Fermi age and multigroup criticality for bare, homogeneous 
cores. Reflected homogeneous and heterogeneous reactors. Reactor kinetics 
including the inhour equation, source multiplication in sub-critical reactors 
and fission product poisoning. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 601 or regis- 
tration therein. 


602. Nuclear Reactor Analysis. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Introductory transport theory with emphasis on the limitations of diffu- 
sion and age theory. Multigroup slowing-down diffusion theory for bare and 
reflected cores. Thermal utilization, resonance escape, fast fission, homogeni- 
zation and anisotropies in heterogeneous lattices. Temperature coefficients. 
Control rods. Reactor kinetics with and without temperature feedback. Per- 
turbation theory for thermal reactors. Prerequisites: Mathematics 601; 
Nuclear Engineering 601. 


605. Nuclear Measurements Laboratory. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


The basic techniques of nuclear measurements are discussed and practiced. 
The behavior of neutrons in multiplying and non-multiplying media is ob- 
served. Extensive use is made of the nuclear reactor. Prerequisite: Nuclear 
Engineering 601 or registration therein. 


606. Reactor Experimentation. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


The techniques of Nuclear Engineering 605 are utilized in measuring the 
properties of a nuclear reactor. Control rod and power calibrations are per- 
formed. The effects of scattering, absorption, and moderation on the reactor 
are determined. The reactor core is disassembled and a critical experiment 
performed. Prerequisites: Nuclear Engineering 602 or registration therein, 
605. 


608. Thermonuclear Engineering. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Fundamentals relative to the use of the fusion reaction as an energy 
source. Charged particle reactions. Reaction rates. Radiation losses. Trans- 
port theory for ionized gases. Liouville and Boltzmann equations. Macro- 
scopic conservation laws and magnetohydrodynamics. Propagation of small 
amplitude waves. Instabilities. Confinement and heating problems. Diag- 
nostics. 


609. Radiological Safety. (2-0). Credit 2. I, S 


Lectures and demonstrations concerning the interactions of nuclear radia- 
tions with matter and especially with biological systems. Special emphasis 
will be given to the theory and practice of radiation dosimetry as applied to 
radiation protection. Discussion of biological and physical bases for radia- 
tion safety standards. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 220; or ap- 
proval of the instructor. 


610. Design of Nuclear Reactors. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course applies the fundamentals of nuclear physics and reactor 
theory with engineering fundamentals to the design of nuclear reactors. Pre- 
requisites: Nuclear Engineering 601, 602. 


615. Nuclear Radiation Detection. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


The interaction of radiation with matter and the behavior of ion pairs 
in the presence of electric fields are discussed. The theory of operation is 
presented for the following radiation detection devices: ion chambers, pro- 
portional and G-M counters, scintillation detectors, Cerenkov counters, emul- 
sions, cloud chambers, bubble chambers, and activation detectors. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 307. 
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618. Nuclear Control Systems. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The fundamentals of servocontrol are developed and applied to a nuclear 
reactor. The safety aspects of reactor control and operational problems are 
discussed. Prerequisites: Nuclear Engineering 601, 602. 


621. Nuclear Metallurgy. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The physical and metallurgical properties of metals used in nuclear reac- 
tors and the reasons for their use are considered. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 409. 


622. Nuclear Power Plant Design and Analysis. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course is designed to present the application of nuclear reactor sys- 
tems to the field of power production, utilizing the general fields of thermo- 
dynamics and heat transfer, along with special problems arising from a nu- 
clear system. Prerequisites: Mechanical Engineering 323 or 328; Nuclear 
Engineering 601. 


625. Nuclear Reactor Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Advanced treatment of neutron transport with and without spectrum 
regeneration. Integrodifferential and integral Boltzmann equations and their 
adjoints. Methods of solution including exact, complete set representations, 
integral transforms and numerical quadrature. Multigroup diffusion and 
transport theory. Spatially dependent and independent kinetics. Perturba- 
tion theory for steady-state and transient phenomena. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 602 or 617; Nuclear Engineering 602. 


626. Nuclear Reactor Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Continuation of Nuclear Engineering 625. Variational principles for 
discrete and continuous eigenvalues with applications to problems with and 
without spectrum regeneration. Milne problem and the Wiener-Hopf tech- 
nique. Serber-Wilson and Feynman methods. Spatially independent and de- 
pendent slowing-down theory. Neutron thermalization in light and heavy 
elements. Prerequisite: Nuclear Engineering 625. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit I. I, Il 


Special topics in nuclear engineering which are not covered by formal 
course work. Whenever possible, guest lecturers will discuss topics which 
they have personally investigated. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


This course is offered to enable students to undertake and complete lim- 
ited investigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which 
are not covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Grad- 
uate classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Oceanography and Meteorology 


Professor D. F. Leipper, 
Professors R. G. Bader, D. W. Hood, K. M. Rae, R. O. Reid, B. W. Wilson; 
Associate Professors H. J. McLellan, V. E. Moyer, A. H. Thompson; Assistant 
Professors K. C. Brundidge, W. H. Clayton, J. D. Cochrane, G. A. Franceschini, 
W. K. Henry, S. M. Ray; Instructors S. J. Hall, E. R. Ibert, T. E. Sanford 


METEOROLOGY 


317. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (2-3). 
Gredit 3: I, II 


Theory, design, and accuracy of standard meteorological instruments; sur- 
face weather observations; weather codes and symbols; global and local weath- 
er networks; methods and forms of data transmissions; data presentation and 
elementary data analysis. Prerequisites: Mathematics 120 or 209; Physics 
202 or 219. 
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318. Meteorological Instruments, Observations, and Communications. (1-3). 
Credit 2. I, II 


Methods and instruments for aerological observation, including the theory 
and limitations of pilot balloon, radiosonde, rawin and radar observations; 
computation, coding, and plotting of data. Forms of data representation; 
meteorological charts and diagrams; techniques of data analysis. ° Prerequi- 
site: Meteorology 335. 


325. Physical Climatology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


The horizontal, vertical, and seasonal distributions of meteorological ele- 
ments in their relation to such basic controls as solar and terrestrial radiation, 
physiography, rotation of the earth, the general circulation, air mass exchange, 
and various atmospheric processes. Prerequisite: Physics 202 or 219. 


326. Regional Climatology. (2-0). Credit 2 II, S 


The broader climatic regimes of the earth and the physical basis for their 
differences; tropical and polar climatology; local climates; introduction to mi- 
croclimatology. Prerequisite: Meteorology 325. 


335. Atmospheric Statics and Thermodynamics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Geopotential; chemical composition of the atmosphere; the physical vari- 
ables; the hydrostatic equation; hypsometry; thermodynamics of dry, moist, 
and saturated air; mixing and convection; thermodynamic charts and dia- 
grams; thermodynamics applied to atmospheric analysis and weather proc- 
esses. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 202 or 219. 


336. Atmospheric Motions. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II 


Kinematics; conservation equations; equations of motion; geostrophic and 
accelerated motions; streamlines; trajectories; circulation and vorticity theo- 
rem; dynamics of wind systems. Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Meteorology 
335. 


445. Atmospheric Physical Processes. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S t 


The physics of heat, moisture, and momentum transfer in the atmosphere; 
radiation, evaporation, condensation, advection, convection, turbulence, and 
diffusion; their consequences upon the weather. Prerequisite: Meteorology 
336. 


457. Fundamentals of Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. I, II, S 


Theory, methods, and practice of synoptic weather analysis in three di- 
mensions. Detailed studies of the structure and motions of air currents, 
fronts, cyclones, anticyclones, pressure waves, tropical storms, and other fea- 
tures of the circulation. Prerequisites: Meteorology 318, 336. 


458. Weather Analysis. (1-12). Credit 5. I, II, S + 


A continuation of Meteorology 457, but with the emphasis on motions of 
wind and weather patterns and on weather sequence. Introduction to princi- 
ples and methods of prognosis and weather forecasting. Prerequisites: Me- 
teorology 445, 457. 


465. Agricultural Meteorology. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Study of principles of meteorology as they are related to agriculture, with 
special emphasis upon the climate of the surface layers of the atmosphere. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


600. Survey of Meteorology and Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. S 

A survey course in meteorology and oceanography designed for teachers 
of secondary school science. Prerequisite: Approval of Heads of Depart- 
ments of Oceanography and Meteorology and of Education and Psychology. 
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636. Dynamic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A formal treatment of the principles of fluid dynamics as they apply to 
the atmosphere; the Navier-Stokes equations; perturbation theory, energy 
equations and transformations, vorticity, barotropic and baroclinic systems, 
cyclone theories, and numerical weather prediction. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601; Meteorology 336; or the equivalent. 


646. Atmospheric Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Fog, cloud, and precipitation physics; thunderstorms; atmospheric elec- 
tricity; optical and acoustical phenomena. Prerequisite: Meteorology 445. 


647. Meteorology of the Upper Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Study of the composition, structure, and characteristic phenomena of 
the extratropospheric terrestrial atmosphere based on balloon rocket, artifi- 
cial satellite, and various indirect measurements. Prerequisite: Bachelor of 
Science degree in science or engineering. 


648. Cosmic Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Continuation of Meteorology 647. Examination of the properties and 
processes of the atmospheres of the other planets: composition, structure, 
clouds, and circulations, and their implications in terrestrial meteorology. 
Prerequisite: Meteorology 647. 


658. Weather Analysis. (2-6). Credit 4. I 

Discussion, application, and critical evaluation of methods employed by 
American and foreign centers for analyzing and forecasting circulation and 
weather patterns over periods up to 3 days; objective analysis and numerical 
prediction; recent developments; techniques for analysis of specific weather 
patterns. Prerequisites: Meteorology 457 or the equivalent; approval of 
Head of Department. 


665. Micrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of the physical processes occurring at the interface between 
earth and atmosphere, with special emphases upon evaporation, turbulent 
diffusion of gases, variations in wind, temperature, and humidity in the lowest 
few meters of the atmosphere. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Meteorology 
445; Physics 301. 


675. Radar Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 


Study of the theory and practice of radar storm observations. Prerequi- 
sites: Meteorology 445, 457. 


676. Hydrometeorology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
The role of weather and weather processes in land water problems. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 326 or approval of the instructor. 


679. Military Applications of Meteorology. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Applications of meteorological knowledge and data to related activities 
and problems in the national defense not under security classification. Pre- 
requisite: Meteorology 457. 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. II 
Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in meteorology to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, Ss 
For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


201. Sea and Air Sciences. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Oceanography and meteorology as scientific career fields. Features of 
the natural environment which affect man’s daily life and activities. A sur- 
vey course open to all college students. 


401. Introduction to Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II, S 1 


The various aspects of oceanography with emphasis upon those pertinent 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The principles upon which the disciplines of the sub- 
ject are based. The unity of the marine sciences and their importance to 
man. The relations between oceanography and the fields of biology, chem- 
istry, engineering, geography, geology, mathematics, meteorology, and physics. 
Opportunities in oceanography. Prerequisite: Senior classification in engi- 
neering or in a biological or physical science or the approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Research Methods in Oceanography. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Selection of a research problem for thesis work; planning the program 
of investigation. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


603. Sea Laboratory Techniques. (0-6). Credit 2. S 


Practice in techniques used regularly aboard ship and in collecting field 
data. Cruise planning, navigational methods, collection of hydrographic, 
bathymetric and meteorological data, sediment sampling, biological sampling, 
and the collection of water samples for chemical analysis will be stressed. 
Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


610. Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I, Il 


Survey of the physics of the sea; physical properties, transmission of 
light and sound in the sea, sea ice; heat budget of the sea and transformation 
of energy within the sea and at the boundaries; evaporation from the sea, 
description of water masses and their origin; the horizontal and vertical 
circulation of the seas; the applied dynamic and kinematic formulas for circu- 
lation in the sea; the concept of dynamic equilibrium of the different concen- 
trations within the sea; introduction to waves and tides of the sea. Prerequi- 
sites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


611. Theoretical Physical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theoretical and quantitative aspects; equations of motion; equation of 
continuity; boundary conditions; distribution of properties in the presence of 
diffusion; heat budget; stability; dynamics and computation of ocean currents; 
wind currents; turbulence; friction. Prerequisites: Mathematics 601 or regis- 
tration therein; Oceanography 610. 


612. Theory of Ocean Waves. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Theory of simple harmonic surface waves; wave groups and group veloci- 
ty, wave energy and energy propagation, dispersion. Theory of generation 
and decay of surface waves. Waves of large steepness, including solitary and 
cnoidal waves. Modification of waves in shallow water, refraction; wave ray 
analysis and the phase diagram. Capillary waves; internal waves and shear 
waves. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Oceanography 610. 


613. Engineering Aspects of Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Applications of oceanographic knowledge in engineering. Sea disturb- 
ances, astronomical tides, seismic sea waves, seiches, surging in harbors, wind 
generation of ocean waves. Practical wave forecasting; wave refraction dia- 
gram analysis; propagation of waves in shallow water, breaking waves. Prin- 
ciples of similitude, fluid resistance, wave forces on fixed and floating struc- 
tures. Sediment movement; coastal erosion and stabilization. Harbor loca- 
tion and design; breakwater, and dike construction. Density currents in 
estuaries; diffusion and dispersal and pollutants. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308; Oceanography 610. 
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614. Dynamics of the Ocean and Atmosphere. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Advanced theory of the ocean dynamics, a comparison of the hydrody- 
namic and thermodynamic character of the ocean and the atmosphere; the 
mutual dependence of the dynamics and thermodynamics of the sea on those 
of the air and vice versa; some special theories from the mean equations 
of motion, gradient wind, jet stream, mutual adjustment of the mass field 
and velocity field in the sea; mutually coupled temperature variations of the 
sea and the air; wind driven currents; the general hydrodynamic problem 
of the ocean and of the atmosphere, and an investigation of its uniqueness; 
the maintenance of the general circulation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
602; Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1959-60 and in alternate years there- 
after) 


620. Biological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Critical study of important contributions defining major biological divi- 
sions, provinces, and life zones of the oceans; effects of climate, chemical, and 
physical barriers, and phylogeny on zoogeography; factors relating to popu- 
lation cycles; productivity problems; ecological inter-relationships of major 
groups of plants and animals in the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites 
for oceanography. 


621. Biological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (1-6). 
Credit 3. I 


Detailed examination of selected aspects of biological oceanography which 
are of major importance to the Gulf of Mexico. Prerequisites: Oceanography 
620, undergraduate major in biology, or approval of instructor. 


630. Geological Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Topography and characteristic features of the ocean bottom; marine 
shorelines and processes operating in the coastal zone; nature of marine 
sediments; marine transportation and deposition of sedimentary materials; 
erosion of beaches. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


631. Geological Oceanography of the Gulf of Mexico. (2-3). 
Credit 3. 


Topography, stratigraphy, paleontology, and environments of the Gulf; 
littoral region and adjacent plains; forces. acting on shorelines and bottoms; 
depositional surfaces, equilibria, equilibrium structures; tectonics; pleistocene 
history of region. Field trips. Prerequisite: Undergraduate major in geology. 


640. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


The chemical composition and properties of sea water; the definition 
and calculation of salinity; the pH, excess base, and carbon dioxide system 
in the sea; nutrients, their cycles and their distribution; oxygen and other 
dissolved gases; chemistry of sedimentation; composition of organisms and 
organic constituents of sea water; marine corrosion; extraction of raw ma- 
terials from the sea. Prerequisites: General prerequisites for oceanography. 


641. Chemical Oceanography. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Detailed study of selected topics in chemical oceanography which pertain 
to the Gulf of Mexico; industrial utilization of sea water and chemical prod- 
ucts obtained from marine plants and animals; water freshening; industrial 
corrosion problems; chemical aspects of photosynthesis and fertility of the 
sea; chemistry of estuarine waters. Prerequisites: Oceanography 640; un- 
dergraduate major in chemistry; approval of the instructor. 


642. Laboratory Techniques in Oceanography. (0-6). Credit 2. I 


Detailed study will be made of methods of preparation and analysis of 
samples for biological, chemical, and geological investigations. The methods 
of analysis will concern oxygen, phosphate, silicate, nitrate, nitrite, salinity, 
carbon, sediment particle size, mineralogy, organic production, and others. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 603, 610, 620, 630, 640, or approval of the in- 
structor. 
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643. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Geochemistry of the oceanic hydrosphere, biosphere, and lithosphere; how 
these are related to the atmosphere; study of the elements within them. 
Prerequisites: Oceanography 630, 640, and 641 or graduate classification in 
geology. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


644. Geochemistry of the Ocean. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A detailed critical study of the geochemistry of sedimentation, the geo- 
chemical evolution of the ocean, the biogeochemistry of calcium carbonate 
and isotope geochemistry as related to the ocean. Prerequisite: Oceano- 
graphy 648. 


651. Meteorological Oceanography. (1-3). Credit 2. I 


The use of the conservative characteristics of the sea in forecasting me- 
teorological and oceanographic phenomena. Calculation of ocean waves and 
swell, transformation of waves in shallow water, statistical summaries, modi- 
fication of air masses in contact with the ocean, forecasting of fog and squalls, 
effect of the oceans upon climate of the world, meteorological tides. Pre- 
requisite: Oceanography 610. 


652. Boundary Layer Problems. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Theory of radiative exchange of energy at the sea surface; the theory of 
turbulent flow over hydrodynamically rough and smooth surfaces with appli- 
cation to the evaluation of the fluid frictional stresses at the boundaries of 
the sea, the evaluation of wind stress, evaporation, etc.; the micro-structure 
of temperature and salinity near the ocean surface; evaluation of turbulent 
exchange coefficients. Prerequisite: Oceanography 611. (Offered in 1960- 
61 and in alternate years thereafter). 


681. Seminar. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Presented by students and based upon their research work and upon sur- 
veys of the literature. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A course offered to enable majors in oceanography to undertake and com- 
plete with credit in their particular fields of specialization limited investiga- 
tions which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not covered 
by any other courses in the established curriculum. An example of the solu- 
tion of a special problem in oceanography would be the work done in analyz- 
ing a special set of data collected on a cruise at sea. The course may also 
consist of a special series of problem discussions not given periodically, such 
as those offered by visiting scientists. Prerequisites: Oceanography 610, 
630, 640. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


For thesis or dissertation. Topic subject to approval of the Head of the 
Department. 


Department of Petroleum Engineering 


Professor R. L. Whiting, 
Professors J. W. Amyx, R. B. Bossler, J. C. Calhoun, Jr., H. T. Kennedy; 
Associate Professors D. M. Bass, Jr., J. R. Pedigo, R. E. Wainerdi 


300. Petroleum Engineering Field Problems. (1-6). Credit 3. S 


A field study of the problems encountered in oil and gas fields. Course 
consists primarily of visits to oil and gas fields. The requirements of this 
course will not permit a student to take any other course at the same time. 
Prerequisite: Completion of junior petroleum engineering courses. 

NOTE: This course may be taken in place of field work as required of 
all graduates in petroleum engineering. Field work or this course required 


before registration in any of the senior or fifth year petroleum engineering 
courses. 
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305. Petroleum Development. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

Principles of oil field development, rotary and cable tool drilling methods, 
drilling fluids, oil field hydrology. Prerequisites: Geology 201, 207; Mathe- 
matics 807; Physics 219. 


306. Reservoir Rock Properties. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

A systematic study of the physical properties of petroleum reservoir 
rocks with particular emphasis on porosity, permeability, relative permeability, 
capillary characteristics, homogeneous and heterogeneous rock systems. Pre- 
requisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 307. 


307. Petroleum Development Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I 

Properties of petroleum; operation of rotary drilling rig; well surveying 
practices; tests on drilling fluids and cements. Prerequisite: Petroleum En- 
gineering 305 or registration therein. 


308. Rock and Fluid Properties Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Core analysis, capillary pressure and relative permeability tests, fluid 
displacement tests; differential and flash vaporization tests of gas saturated 
crude oil at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisites: Petroleum 
Engineering 306, 310, or registration therein. 


310. Reservoir Fluids. (2-0). Credit 2. II 

Thermodynamic behavior of natural occurring hydrocarbon mixtures. 
Evaluation and correlation of physical properties of petroleum reservoir fluids, 
laboratory and empirical methods. Prerequisites: Chemistry 323; Petroleum 
Engineering 305, 307. 


312. Well Logging. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


A preliminary study of logging methods with particular attention to 
electric logging and radioactive logging as they would be applied in the petro- 
leum industry. Prerequisite: Geology 210. 


402. Petroleum Property Management. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 
Factors which influence the value of oil and gas properties; preparation 

of valuation reports, cost data, operating organization, regulation of petro- 

leum production. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 409, 4138, 428. 


405. Drilling and Production Design. (2-2). Credit 3. I 7 


A study of the selection of drilling and production equipment used in oil 
field practice. Design of drilling and production systems. Prerequisites: 
Civil Engineering 305; Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


409. Subsurface Engineering. (1-3). Credit 2. I + 


Well logging, contour maps, isopachous maps, and the determination of 
the size, shape, and volume content of petroleum reservoirs. Prerequisites: 
Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


413. Petroleum Measurement and Transportation. (2-2). Credit 3. I 7 


Theory and methods of gas and liquid measurements and transportation 
including mixed streams, horizontal and vertical flow, etc. Prerequisites: 
Mechanical Engineering 346; Petroleum Engineering 310. 


414. Petroleum Production Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 

Gas lift, surface separation and treatment of oil field fluids. The meas- 
urement, sampling and testing of crude oil, tank strapping and preparation of 
tank tables, oil storage, the prevention of loss by evaporation, fire and light- 
ning protection. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 405, 418. 


415. Measurements Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I t 

Methods of metering petroleum and natural gas. Study of flow of liquid 
gas and mixtures of gas and liquid. Advanced study of properties of petro- 
leum at elevated pressure and temperature. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engi- 
neering 413 or registration therein. 
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416. Oil Measurements and Transportation Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. 
II 


Gauging practices, treating of oil-water emulsion, heat and sulphur con- 
tent of petroleum and its products, determination of viscosity, gravity water 
content, carbon residue, and the coefficient of expansion of petroleum. De- 
termination of vapor pressure of natural gasoline. Distillation of crude oil 
and gasoline. Methods of metering petroleum. Water analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Petroleum Engineering 414 or registration therein. 


419. Drilling Fluids. (0-3). Credit 1: II + 

A laboratory course in which field technique and control of mud fluids to 
facilitate drilling are taught. Prerequisites: Senior classification in petro- 
leum engineering; approval of the Head of the Department. 


428. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. I a 

Material balance methods, including identification of type of reservoir 
mechanism, future production under primary recovery and gas injection; 
water influx calculations. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 306, 308, 310. 


429. Reservoir Mechanics Laboratory. (0-3). Credit 1. I t 

A laboratory course to supplement the theory of Petroleum Engineering 
428. Advanced core analysis; fundamental tests of PVT properties of petro- 
leum at reservoir conditions. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 305, 306, 
307, 308, 310. 


438. Reservoir Engineering. (2-0). Credit 2. II + 


Continuation of Petroleum Engineering 428. Displacement of oil by extra- 
neous fluids, evaluation of performance of combination drive reservoirs, sweep 
efficiency. Prerequisite: Petroleum Engineering 428. 


481. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. I . 


The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 806, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


482. Petroleum Engineering Seminar. (0-2). Credit 1. II + 


The study and presentation of papers pertaining to recent developments 
in the field of petroleum engineering. Prerequisites: Petroleum Engineering 
305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Drilling and Completing Wells. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. S 


An advanced study of the problems encountered in the drilling and com- 
pleting of oil and gas wells. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


603, 604. Advanced Reservoir Engineering. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. 

An advanced course in petroleum production practices with special refer- 
ence to the fundamental principles of flow of reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: 
Approval of Head of Department. 


605. Phase Behavior of Petroleum Reservoir Fluids. Credit 2 to 4 each se- 
mester. I 
A study of the pressure, volume, temperature, composition relationships 
of petroleum reservoir fluids. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Depart- 
ment. 


607. Recovery Methods. Credit 2 to 4 each semester. II 


A study of methods of increasing recovery of petroleum from petroleum 
reservoirs. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 
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608. Well Logging Methods. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


An advanced study of well logging methods for determining the nature 
and fluid content of formations penetrated by the drill. Prerequisite: Ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


A study and presentation of papers on recent developments in reservoir 
mechanics. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


A course offered to enable students to undertake and complete limited in- 
vestigations which do not fall within their thesis research and which are not 
covered by any other courses in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Graduate 
classification. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 


Advanced work on some special problem within the field of petroleum en- 
gineering. A thesis course. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of Depart- 
ment. 


Department of Physics 


Professor J. G. Potter, 
Professors J. B. Coon, Melvin Eisner, E. G. Smith, D. F. Weekes; Associate 
Professors P. W. Barker, C. H. Bernard, B. B. Boriskie, J. S. Ham; Assistant 
Professors M. M. Duncan, Jr.,.C. M. Loyd, R. W. Mitchell, R. K. Russell, F. C. 
Whitmore; Instructors C. E. Blount, S. M. Bucaram, W. G. Cantrell, J. P. 
Decker, G. S. Harmon*, A. E. Hoffman, C. E. Jones*, R. E. Smith, D. R. Wiff, 
Bale yYoun¢g 


Students who present for transfer courses in college physics of less credit 
value than the required courses in this college may validate their transfer 
work and receive credit in physics by examination if they wish to do so. 


Normally, however, students transferring with from 8 to 10 hours of 
physics into curricula requiring 12 hours should register for Physics 220. 


201. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 

An elementary course with material selected especially with reference to 
the needs of premedical and predental students and students of architecture 
and education. Fundamentals of classical mechanics, heat, and sound. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 103. 


202. College Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 201. Fundamentals of classical electricity and 
light and introduction to contemporary physics. Prerequisite: Physics 201. 


211. <A Brief Survey of Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A course designed to acquaint students with a field of knowledge and con- 
temporary activity of importance in modern thinking. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 102. 


213. Physics for Students of Agriculture. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A brief course emphasizing fundamentals of special importance to stu- 
dents of agriculture in the fields of mechanics, heat, light, and electricity. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 101. 


215. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A course for pre-veterinary medicine students restricted to those topics 
in physics of importance to all students of veterinary medicine. The material 
of the first semester is in the fields of mechanics, heat, and sound. Labora- 
tory exercises emphasize measurements, concepts, and the experimental basis 
of physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 102, 103. 


*On leave of absence. 
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216. Introductory Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 215. The material of the second semester is 
in the fields of light, magnetism and electricity, and atomic, molecular, and 
nuclear phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 215. 


218. Mechanics and Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I, Il, S 


A comprehensive course for students of engineering and the physical 
sciences, providing the background for many of the engineering courses as 
well as for other physics courses. Cultivation of the capacity to utilize the 
fundamental concepts in the solution of problems is emphasized. Mechanics, 
heat. Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or 209 or registration therein. 


219. Sound, Light, Electricity. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 
A continuation of Physics 218. Sound, light, and electricity. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 218. 


220. Modern Physics. (3-3). Credit 4. I, II, S 


A continuation of Physics 218 and 219. Atomic physics, nuclear physics, 
and solid state physics. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 219. 


301. Heat. (3-3). Credit 4. I tT 


Heat transfer, specific heats, development of thermodynamic concepts in- 
troducing statistical mechanics and kinetic theory, phase and change of state, 
and radiation. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 220. 


302. Mechanical Properties of Matter. (2-3). Credit 3. II t 


Rotational inertia, simple harmonic motion of translation and rotation, 
Kater’s pendulum, gravitational fields and potential theory, gyroscopic mo- 
tion, elasticity of beams, torsion, theory of elasticity, elasticity of fluids, sur- 
face tension and its application to the optimum shape for pressure vessels, dif- 
fusion, units and dimensions. Special attention is given to the setting up of 
equations representing physical facts, the interpretation of their solutions, 
and the determination of the limitations imposed by each approximation and 
assumption. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308 or registration therein; Physics 
218. 


310. Applications of Modern Physics. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


A comparatively non-technical survey of modern applications of atomic 
and nuclear phenomena of interest to students of geology, biochemistry, ge- 
netics, biology, engineering, and especially premedical and predental students. 
Electrons, ions, isotopes, spectra, x-rays, atomic structure, radioactivity, 
atomic particles, nuclear accelerators, induced radioactivity, radioactive 
tracers, nuclear reactors, and atomic energy. Some demonstration laboratory 
work will accompany certain phases of the course. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
1013: Physies, 202) 216.0r.21:0¢ 


311. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. I 7 


The particles of modern physics, quantum theory, relativity, atomic struc- 
ture, electrical phenomena in gases, liquids and solids, x-rays, the solid state, 
nuclear structure and transmutations, cosmic rays, nuclear forces, fission, 
and fusion. Prerequisite: Physics 220. 


312. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


An extension of Physics 311 to more advanced phases of atomic nuclear, 
molecular, and solid state theory. Laboratory exercises utilize the specialized 
equipment of modern physics research. Prerequisite: Physics 311. 


314. Survey of Astronomy. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A study of the solar system, meteors, asteroids, comets, stars, clusters, 
nebulae, Kepler’s laws, laws of gravitation, astronomical instruments. Oc- 
casional evening meeting's will be held for observation. Prerequisites: Math- 
ematics 101, 103. 
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317. Celestial Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I t 

A mathematical formulation of the principles of celestial mechanics, cen- 
tral forces, potentials and attractions of bodies, the problem of two bodies, 
the problem of three bodies, the problem of n bodies. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 307; Physics 201 or 218, 


322. Intermediate College Physics. (4-6). Credit 6. S 


A course for high school and junior high school science teachers and 
elementary science supervisors designed to fortify their preparation to a level 
where they can pursue upper division specialized physics courses. A review 
of classical physics and a brief introduction to modern physics. Prerequisite: 
At least six hours of credit in college physics. 


323. Topics in Electricity and Electronics. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


Topics will be treated which high school and junior high school science 
teachers and elementary science supervisors will be able to pursue in the in- 
struction in their schools. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 202, 219 
or 322. 


401. Optics. (3-3). Credit 4. I T 
A systematic treatment of physical and geometrical optics, applications 
to optical instruments. Prerequisites: Mathematics 210; Physics 220. 


405. Physical Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. I + 


A comprehensive formulation of the principles of mechanics, employing 
the calculus and vectoral methods. Orbital motion, Coriolis acceleration, 
motions of rigid bodies, vibrations. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or regis- 
tration therein; Physics 302 or the equivalent. 


411. Experimental Modern Physics. (0-6). Credit 2. II Tt 


Selected practical topics of atomic and nuclear physics are pursued to the 
point where measurements and investigations are conducted in the laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Physics 311. 


413. Electricity and Magnetism. (2-3). Credit 3. II + 


DC and AC circuit theory, thermal and chemical electromotive forces, elec- 
trical instruments, electron emission. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Phy- 
sics 219. 


414. Electricity and Magnetism. (1-3). Credit 2. II + 


Non-linear circuits, functions of tubes in electrical circuits, electronic cir- 
cuits and circuit elements for physical measurements. Prerequisite: Physics 
413 or approval of the instructor. 


416. Electromagnetic Fields. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


Electric and magnetic field theory with emphasis on vector analysis and 
culminating in an introduction to electromagnetic radiation; properties of di- 
electrics and magnetic materials. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 or 601; 
Physics 413 or approval of the instructor. 


418. Theoretical Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


An introduction to theoretical physics with emphasis on fundamental con- 
cepts and general principles. Prerequisites: Mathematics 807; Physics 219. 


420. Introduction to Astrophysics. (3-0). Credit 3. II T 


An introduction to the theory and application of astrophysics. The physics 
of the sun’s core, the internal structure of stars, spectroscopic and dynamic 
aspects of stellar atmospheres, radiation from the sun and stars, interstellar 
matter, the origin and evolution of planetary atmospheres. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 307 or registration therein; Physics 220, 314, and a course in 
heat or thermodynamics. 


421. Celestial Mechanics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A continuation of Physics 317. The laws of binary star systems, the 
determination of orbits, perturbations of the moon, general perturbations, 
the problem of satellites. Prerequisite: Physics 317. 
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FOR GRADUATES 
600. Physics for Secondary School Teachers. (2-3). Credit 3. S 


This course taught by members of the Physics faculty will aim to develop 
convictions concerning the fundamental principles of classical and modern 
physics which should be taught in a course in high school physics and to de- 
velop techniques and methods of preparing and conducting demonstrations 
and laboratory exercises. Prerequisites: Graduate classification; approval 
of the Heads of the Education and Physics Departments. 


601. Analytical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I, S 


Dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies, gyrodynamics, potential theory, 
Hamilton’s principle, principle of least action. Lagrange’s equations, and the 
Hamilton-Jacobi equation, with applications. Prerequisites: Mathematics 405 
or 601; Physics 405. 


682. Fluid Mechanics and Elasticity. (4-0). Credit 4. II 


Mechanics of continuous media. Foundations of elasticity with applica- 
tion to theory of beams, plates, and shells. Hydrodynamics of viscous and 
nonviscous fluids. Supersonic flow and shock wave propagation. Boundary 
layer theory. Lubrication theory. Prerequisite: Physics 601 or the equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


603. Electromagnetic Theory. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


Theory of electromagnetism; static and time-varying fields; propagation, 
reflection, and refraction of electromagnetic waves. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 601 or the equivalent; Physics 416 or the equivalent. 


605. Thermodynamics. (4-0). Credit 4. II, S 


The fundamentals of classical thermodynamics, including the first and 
second laws, thermodynamic potentials, conditions for equilibrium, properties 
of gases; thermodynamics of electromagnetic systems, and a brief treatment 
of kinetic theory including Maxwell’s velocity distribution law, viscosity, and 
diffusion. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308; Physics 301 or the equivalent. 


607. Statistical Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


Fundamentals of classical and quantum statistical methods and their ap- 
plication to physical systems. The statistical basis of entropy; the specific 
heats of gases and crystals; electronic phenomena in metals; super-fluidity; 
black-body radiation; and other applications to atomic and nuclear physics. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the instructor. 


611. Advanced Optics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The electromagnetic theory of optical phenomena in discontinuous, isotrop- 
ic, and anisotropic media. Prerequisite: Physics 608. (Offered in 1961-62 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Atomic Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the atom and atomic spectra from the quantum mechanical 
viewpoint including the hydrogen atom, perturbation method, complex atoms, 
transition probabilities, angular momentum operators, multiplet structure of 
energy levels, fine structure and electron spin. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308 or the equivalent; Physics 311. 


614. Molecular Structure. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The quantum mechanical theory of valence; the hydrogen molecule ion, 
molecular orbitals for diatomic molecules; the hydrogen molecule; coulombic 
and exchange integrals; Pauli exclusion principle and the covalent bond; hy- 
brid atomic orbitals; general molecular orbital method. Prerequisite: Physics 
612. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Physics of the Solid State. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


A study of the electrical, magnetic, thermal, and mechanical properties 
of crystalline solids. Lattice energy of ionic crystals, lattice vibrations, di- 
electric. phenomena, luminescence and phosphorescence, electron theory of 
metals, band theory, semi-conductors, low temperature behavior of solids. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 405 or the equivalent; Physics 220 or the 
equivalent. 
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618. Nuclear Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Application of quantum mechanics to nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: 
Physics 623, 625, or the equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


623. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. S 


Foundations of quantum mechanics; theories of Heisenberg and De Brog- 
lie with applications especially to nuclear physics. Prerequisites: Mathe- 
matics 602 or the equivalent; Physics 601, 612, 625. 


624. Quantum Mechanics. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


A continuation of Physics 623. A postulational development of the foun- 
dations of quantum mechanics; classical foundations, Hamiltonian formalism, 
canonical transformations, representation and expansion theory, relativistic- 
quantum mechanics, quantum electrodynamics, quantum field theory, funda- 
mental particles, meson field theories, and high energy phenomena. Prereq- 
uisite: Physics 623. 


625. Nuclear Structure. (3-0). Credit 3. II, S 


Properties of fundamental particles; theory of simple nuclear models; 
scattering, spins, magnetic moments and cross sections; alpha, beta, and gam- 
ma decay; detection, measurement, and production of nuclear particles; nu- 
clear spectroscopy; interactions of nuclear radiations with matter; nuclear 
reactions; high energy nuclear phenomena. Prerequisites: Mathematics 308, 
601; Physics 312 or the equivalent. 


627. Relativity. (3-0). Credit 3. I, S 


Special relativity and its application to covariant formulations of mechan- 
ics and electrodynamics. Theory of general relativity including development 
of necessary tensor calculus and non-Euclidean geometry. Predictions of 
general relativity and experimental tests of theory; cosmological problems 
and unified field theories. Prerequisites: Physics 601, 6038. 


631. Quantum Theory of Solids. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Development of solid state theory from the basic theory of quantum me- 
chanics. Theory of perfect and imperfect crystal lattices. Interaction of 
electromagnetic radiation with non-conducting crystals. Electrons in perfect 
crystal lattices. Theory of metallic cohesion. Transport phenomena. Elec- 
tric and magnetic properties of solids. Semiconductors, superconductors, 
superfluids. Prerequisite: Physics 617. 


633. Experimental Physics. (0-3). Credit 1. I, II, S 


Experiments in atomic, nuclear, and solid state physics, designed to com- 
plement theory courses in these fields and to prepare the student for experi- 
mental research in physics. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. 


661. Radiological Physics. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Interaction of radiation with matter, health physics and radiation protec- 
tion, reactor sources of radiation, shield design. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
308; Nuclear Engineering 401 or Physics 312. 


663. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Mathematical theory of the diffusion and slowing down of neutrons in the 
homogeneous nuclear reactor without reflector and with reflector. Prerequi- 
sites: Mathematics 308, 601 or registration therein; Physics 312. 


664. Reactor Theory. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A continuation of Physics 668. The steady state and transient behavior 
of the heterogeneous reactor. Theory of reactor control. Special mathemati- 
cal methods in reactor analysis. Extensive problem work to illustrate the 
applications of the theory. Prerequisites: Mathematics 602 or registration 
therein; Physics 668. 
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665. Theory of Accelerators. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

Description and classification of accelerators. Cockcraft-Walton accelera- 
tors, electrostatic generators; linear accelerators; theory of magnetic focus- 
ing; cyclotron; theory of electrostatic focusing; stability conditions, betatron; 
synchrocyclotron; synchrotron; low energy pulse devices; energy measurement 
and control; instrumentation and techniques; reactions; radiological safety. 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 307; Physics 312. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 
Individual problems not related to thesis. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Research toward thesis or dissertation. 


Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology 


Professor D. W. Rosberg, 
Professors W. C. Hall, H. E. Joham, G. M. Watkins; Associate Professors 
L. S. Bird, W. W. Heck, W. H. Thames, Jr.; Assistant Professors L. J. Ash- 
worth, Jr., M. C. Futrell, C. S. Miller 


301. Plant Pathology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

An introduction to the fundamental principles of plant pathology, includ- 
ing diagnosis, cause, and control of plant diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 
101, 206. 


302. Plant Disease Diagnosis. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

A practice course designed to give the student experience in diagnosing 
plant disease problems. All categories of plant diseases will be studied. Pre- 
requisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or approval of the instructor. 


313. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

A general course dealing with the principal life processes of the higher 
plants, with particular emphasis on the influence of environmental factors on 
the processes and development of crop plants. Prerequisites: Biology 101; 
Chemistry 102. 


314. Principles of Plant Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 
A more advanced and detailed study of the physiology of green plants 
than Plant Physiology and Pathology 3138, with emphasis on nitrogen metabo- 
lism, respiration, mineral nutrition, photosynthesis, and growth. Prerequi- 
sites: Chemistry 231; Physics 213; Plant Physiology and Pathology 3138. 


FOR GRADUATES 


605. Plant Metabolism. (2-0). Credit 2. I 

Photosynthesis and respiration are discussed in detail, including the 
history and recent developments in these fields. Prerequisite: Plant Physi- 
ology and Pathology 314, or Biochemistry and Nutrition 601 and approval of 
instructor. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


607. Physiology of the Fungi. (3-0). Credit 3. II 

A general course in the physiological activities of fungi, including growth 
and development, mineral nutrition, carbon and vitamin nutrition, the chem- 
stry of metabolic products, fungicides, and the physiology of parasitism and 
resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314. (Offered in 
1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Quantitative Plant Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


Methods employed in the various types of physiological investigations and 
the interpretation of results obtained by them. Prerequisite: Plant Physiolo- 
gy and Pathology 314. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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611. Plant Nutrition. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


This course deals with the inorganic nutrition of plants. It includes 
solute absorption, accumulation and translocation; growth of plants in artifi- 
cial media; physiological roles of various elements in the plant, and biochemi- 
cal problems associated with salt absorption. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology 
and Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter. ) 


612. Phytohormones and Plant Growth Regulators. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


This course includes material on the classification, properties, and action 
of naturally occurring plant hormones as well as a discussion of the synthetic 
growth regulators. Material is included on practical application and uses of 
phytohormones and growth regulators. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


613. Plant Growth and Development. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


A course dealing with the growth, differentiation, and development of 
higher plants. A comprehensive study of vernalization and photoperiodism 
is included as well as a discussion of the influences of water relations, mineral 
nutrition, and hormones on the developmental cycle. Consideration is also 
given to differentiation within the plant as related to such qualities as winter 
hardiness and drought resistance. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 314 or equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years 
thereafter.) 


616. Methods in Plant Pathology. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


A presentation of the methods by which plant diseases are identified and 
investigated. Emphasis is placed on preparation for research work in plant 
pathology. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


617. Parasitism in Plant Disease. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A critical presentation of the literature on the invasion of plant tissues 
by parasitic bacteria, fungi, and nematodes. Mechanisms of host defense are 
examined. Processes are illustrated in the laboratory through the study of 
histological preparations and by experimentation. Prerequisite: Plant Physi- 
orgy and Pathology 301. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years there- 
after.) 


618. Bacterial Plant Diseases. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A detailed study of bacterial diseases of fruit and vegetable crops, field 
crops and ornamental plants, with special emphasis upon the nature of the 
disease, dissemination of the pathogen and methods of control. Prerequisite: 
Plant Physiology and Pathology 301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 
and in alternate years thereafter.) 


620. Plant Viruses. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Lecture presentation and discussion of the nature and properties of plant 
viruses. Methods of virus transmission, host plant reactions to viruses, sero- 
logical reactions, and methods of purification of viruses for examination under 
the electron microscope, and the study of economically important plant virus 
diseases and their control. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 
301 or the equivalent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


621. Plant Parasitic Nematodes. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

The morphology, identification, and biology of plant parasitic nematodes; 
the damage they cause; methods of control. Non-plant-pathogenic nematodes 
commonly found in the soil will be studied also. Prerequisite: Approval of 
the instructor. 


622. Plant Nematology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 


Advanced study of the principal groups of plant parasitic nematodes, with 
emphasis on methods used in research. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and 
Pathology 621. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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623. Diseases of Field Crops. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


An intensive study of both the fundamental and the practical aspects of 
the more important and representative diseases of field crops. The plant 
disease problems peculiar to extensive cultivation methods will be stressed. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. 


624. Diseases of Fruits, Vegetables, and Ornamentals. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Identification and control of the important diseases of fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental crops in Texas. Consideration will also be given to diseases of 
major berry crops and pecans. Various diseases and types of decay affecting 
products in shipment and storage will be studied. Each student will be re- 
quired to carry out an inoculation-isolation exercise employing a bacterial or 
fungus pathogen. A virus inoculation exercise will be done by students work- 
ing in pairs. Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 301. (Offered 
in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 


Reports and discussions of topics of current interest in plant physiology 
and plant pathology, including reviews of literature on selected subjects. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Individual problems or research not pertaining to a thesis or dissertation. 
Prerequisite: Plant Physiology and Pathology 314 or the equivalent (for 
physiology), 301 or the equivalent (for pathology). 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Original investigations in support of thesis or dissertation. 


Biochemistry and Nutrition 601. Biochemistry of Plants. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 


See Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition for a full description of 
this course. 


Department of Poultry Science 


Professor J. H. Quisenberry, 
Professors J. R. Couch, W. F. Krueger, E. D. Parnell; Associate Professor 
T. M. Ferguson; Assistant Professors R. L. Atkinson, R. E. Davies, 
R. G. Fanguy, F. A..Gardner,. C. (Bo Ryan 


201. Poultry Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


The breeds and types of poultry, culling poultry for egg production, 
incubation, brooding and feeding for growth and egg production, winter and 
summer management, housing and hygiene, preparing poultry for market, 
methods of marketing, practical application of these subjects to farm condi- 
tions. The practice consists of the identification of breeds and varieties, 
judging poultry for egg production, plans for poultry farms and poultry 
houses, identification of feeds, and formulation of poultry rations. 


303. Turkey Production. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Varieties of turkeys; breeding practices; management and feeding; incu- 
bation practices; management of poults from hatching to market; special 
turkey marketing practices; sanitation and disease prevention with special 
reference to turkeys. 


308. Hatchery Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Commercial hatching in America, early commercial hatcheries, expansion, - 
types of hatchery enterprise, related activities, localization of hatchery busi- 
ness, how and where to start, hatchery building, inside arrangement, ventila- 
tion, heat and temperature control, hatchery equipment, types of incubators; 
hatchery flock improvement, study of the National Poultry and Turkey Im- 
provement Plans, sanitation, incubation practices, prices and hatchery costs. 
Trends in size of hatcheries and causes. Practice consists of culling and 
blood testing hatchery flocks, setting eggs in incubator, fumigating and disin- 
ae incubator, candling hatching eggs, pedigreeing and judging baby 
chicks. 
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309. Broiler Production. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A study of modern commercial broiler production including type of birds 
required for successful broiler operation; the importance of such factors as 
color of plumage, body conformation, rate of growth, feathering, livability, 
uniformity, and feed efficiency; housing and equipment requirements for 
brooding, advantages of different brooding and management systems; disease 
hazards; a study of cost factors such as feed, chick, labor, medication, and 
overhead; methods of marketing broilers; methods of financing broiler opera- 
tions; integration in the broiler industry. Practice involves the design, setting 
up and conducting broiler tests for evaluation of modern strains, feeds, and 
management practices. At the end of the tests the birds will be graded, 
dressed, and production costs calculated. 


401. Management and Selection. (1-2). Credit 2. II + 


How to select breeding males and females; culling the farm flock; plan- 
ning a poultry program for a community with emphasis on good management 
and soundness of health; how to plan and manage county poultry shows. A 
thorough study of the National Poultry Improvement Plans, with enough 
practice work in selecting and testing to qualify students for official Plan 
participation. 


403. Judging. (2-2). Credit 3. I 

The judging of standard breeds and varieties; special instructions for 
judges; methods of fitting and showing birds; types of shows and show man- 
agement; a study of standard disqualifications and their application to various 
selection standards; grading of live and dressed market poultry, and of market 
eggs. Practice work consists of judging classes for production and for market 
quality. Several small poultry shows will be judged, and visits made to egg 
and poultry processing plants and farms of poultry breeders. 


407. Technology and Marketing of Poultry and Poultry Products. 
C222 )-8 .Creditusa. I 


A study of the U.S.D.A. grades of eggs, and of live and dressed poultry; 
preparing poultry for market—killing, dressing, chilling, and packaging; 
candling; grading, and packing shell eggs; drying and freezing eggs; storage 
problems and techniques with special emphasis on maintenance of quality 
during storage; planning poultry and egg plant layouts with special emphasis 
on meeting U.S.D.A. requirements for sanitation; a study of commercial egg 
and poultry plants and their operation; newer developments in packaging and 
merchandising poultry and eggs; effects of feed upon quality and quality 
retention; a careful study of regulations governing the grading and inspec- 
tion of poultry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, with special emphasis 
on inspection for wholesomeness. 


411. Poultry Feeding. (3-2). Credit 4. I + 


The history of poultry nutrition, a short study of the chemical composi- 
tion of carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins, and mineral mixtures as found 
in poultry feeds. Composition, functions, sources, and care of vitamins com- 
monly required for efficient poultry feeding. A study of the nutritive value 
of the different grains, roughages, mill feeds, and protein concentrates used 
in poultry nutrition. Practice work in the analysis of feedstuffs, the formula- 
tion of poultry rations, and diagnosis of lack of essentials in poultry rations. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 223, 2381. 


414. Poultry Breeding. (2-2). Credit 3. I F 


The basic principles of poultry breeding. The inheritance of characters 
of economic importance. The records essential for a sound breeding program; 
the selection of breeders on the basis of records and standard bred charac- 
teristics. Practice includes taking records on the breeding birds, interpreting 
the records, and the techniques involved in pedigree breeding. Prerequisite: 
Genetics 301. 
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481. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. I 


Extensive review of the literature on poultry problems. The student will 
be required to prepare and present to the class comprehensive reviews of the 
literature on various phases of poultry science. Each student will be assigned 
a certain number of technical journals for current reporting to the seminar 
group. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


482. Poultry Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. II 
Continuation of Poultry Science 481. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


A directed study of a selected problem not covered by other courses in the 
Department of Poultry Science. The content of the course would be adapted 
to the interest and needs of the students. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of 
Department. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Principles and Practices of Incubation. (3-3). Credit 4. II 


A study of the developmental stages of the chick during incubation. Cor- 
relation of development with genetic and environmental factors. Study o 
the fundamental principles underlying successful artificial incubation of eggs. 
Relation of egg characters to hatchability. Effects of pre-incubation treat- 
ment on hatchability of chicken and turkey eggs. Control of disease during 
the incubation process. Relation of maternal diet to embryonic development 
and hatchability of the chick. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 308 or equiva- 
lent. 


604. Principles of Brooding and Rearing. (3-3). Credit 4. I 


A study of principles involved in brooding poultry. Relative cost and ef- 
ficiency of different brooding and rearing methods. Relation of brooding 
practice to growth, livability, and subsequent adult performance. Such factors 
as diet, levels of protein, minerals, vitamins, medicants and growth stimulants 
are analyzed in relation to growth, livability, malformations, and feed effi- 
ciency. Physiological factors such as temperature control mechanisms and 
hormones are covered. Research methodology and thorough literature review 
are stressed. Prerequisites: Poultry Science 201 and 308 or equivalent. 


609. Avian Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4. I 

A study of basic physiological principles pertaining specifically to the 
avian species. The chicken will be used as the laboratory animal. The vascu- 
lar, digestive, neural, respiratory and reproductive systems will be stressed. 
Prerequisites: Biology 4383; approval of instructor. 


611. Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


A study of egg quality and of egg quality maintenance. Effects of stor- 
age on egg and meat quality. The latest methods of processing eggs and 
poultry; feeding of market birds to improve grade; costs of production for 
various areas, and for various sized flocks and methods of management; plan- 
ning optimum sized units for economical production. Prerequisites: Agricul- 
tural Economics 314 or equivalent; Poultry Science 407 or the equivalent. 


612. Laboratory Problems in Poultry Processing, Storing, and Distribution. 
(0-3). Credit 1. II 


A survey of improved methods of processing poultry and eggs. Certain 
selected modern processing plants will be visited and a study made of operat- 
ing methods. Students may assist with experimental work in progress on 
poultry and egg processing and storage. Laboratory comparisons of various 
methods of fattening and their effects on market and storage quality of fowl. 
Effects of temperature and methods of dressing on market and storage quali- 
ty. Prerequisite: Poultry Science 611 or registration therein. 
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613. Breeding and Genetics of Poultry. (3-3). Credit 4. II 

An advanced and specialized study of poultry breeding and genetics cover- 
ing such areas as causation, interrelations among traits, effective size of 
populations, methods of measuring genetic improvement, the heterosis con- 
cept, measures of general and specific combinability, and genetic homeostasis. 
Efficiency of various systems of breeding poultry will be analyzed. Scientific 
journals and technical literature will be reviewed. Prerequisites: Genetics 
301 and Poultry Science 414 or the equivalent. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

Intensive review and reporting of literature on poultry feeding, breeding, 
incubation, marketing, and management problems. Development of familiari- 
ty not only with literature but with organizations, agencies, and personnel 
working with poultry problems. Prerequisite: Graduate classification. May 
be repeated as many semesters as desired but maximum of two credits allowed 
toward Master’s degree. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 

An intensive study of newer principles and methods in the various spe- 
cialized fields of poultry science—breeding, nutrition, market technology. 
Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Intensive study of research methods and techniques in poultry breeding, 
nutrition, physiology, physical aspects of marketing, or poultry products 
technology. Students will be required to carry out some experimental proj- 
ects in one of these fields. Reviews of specific literature, collection, analysis, 
and presentation of experimental data will be stressed. Designed for thesis 
and dissertation credit. 


Department of Range and Forestry 


Professor C. L. Leinweber, 
Professors R. A. Darrow, O. E. Sperry; Associate Professors F. W. Gould, 
W. G. McCully, R. R. Rhodes; Assistant Professors D. L. Huss, W. J. Waldrip 


102. Introduction to Range and Forestry. (1-0). Credit 1. II 

A brief survey of the fields of forestry and range management including 
the history, resources, policies, organization, industries, employment, educa- 
tion and research pertaining to the respective professions. One field trip into 
the forest is required. 


202. Range Plants. (2-3). Credit 3. I 

Native forage plants of the ranges of the United States. Determination, 
distribution, ecology, and economic value, especially in Texas are considered. 
Poisonous plants and range practices to avoid livestock losses are included. 
Prerequisite: Biology 102 or the equivalent. 


203. Dendrology. (1-3). Credit 2. I 

The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees and shrubs of the coniferous group 
(Gymnosperms). Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


204. Dendrology. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

The identification, classification, group silvical characteristics, distribu- 
tion, and values of the important trees of the hardwood group (Angiosperms) ; : 
as well as the shrubs and other woody plants associated with woodlands and 
commercial forests. Field trips arranged. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 


301. Plant and Range Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. II ‘> 

An analysis of habitat factors as they influence plant growth. Attention 
is given plant succession, competition and distribution of plants in relation to 
the environment. Prerequisite: Biology 102. 
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303. Agrostology. (2-3). Credit 3. I - 

A fundamental study of grasses, especially those of economic importance 
in Texas. A study of the characteristics of the various genera and species of 
grasses, their identification, distribution, propagation, improvement, and man- 
agement with particular reference to their use and value in Texas ranges and 
pastures. Prerequisite: Biology 102 or equivalent. 


304. Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. I if 


A technical course dealing with problems met in managing native range 
lands, including a study of grazing regions, and the problems of each; revege- 
tation of range lands; maintenance of production; utilization of range forage; 
and range livestock management as it affects vegetation. Field trips. Pre- 
requisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303. 


308. Forest Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


A study of the principles and problems involved in the management of 
forest stands for multiple use of timber, forage, wildlife, and watershed pro- 
tection; the application of tree and log measurements to the principal forest 
products; and the preservation of wood products for farm and ranch use. 
Field trips. 


309. Silvics and Silviculture. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


A study of the factors of site, their influence on tree growth and recipro- 
cal effect on site; silvicultural cutting systems, cultural operations, and the 
silvicultural characteristics of the more important commercial species of the 
South and Southwest. Field trips. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 308. 


310. Forest Products and Utilization. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Utilization of the products of farm woodlots, woodlands and commercial 
forests; the manufacture and utilization of lumber, timber, and other wooden 
products, including mechanical properties, and lumber grades. Also the identi- 
fication of certain woods important in agricultural and commercial enterprises 
of the South and Southwest. Field trips. 


401. Range Improvement and Maintenance. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 


A general course for students not majoring in range management. Native 
forage and poisonous plants on the ranges of Texas. Evaluation and analysis 
of range lands, grazing systems, livestock handling problems, physiology of 
plant responses to grazing and range management, range condition classifi- 
cation. Field trips. 


409. Advanced Range Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II T 


A technical course dealing with the more advanced problems in managing 
native range lands. Special attention will be given to the study of the devel- 
opment of the range industry, cost of production, range land utilization, graz- 
ing systems, range trend, and condition classes. Field trips. Prerequisite: 
Range and Forestry 304. 


411. Field Range Management. Credit 2 or 3. S + 


A semi-technical summer field course in which emphasis is placed upon 
identification of important range plants; determination of vegetation types, 
subtypes, forage utilization values, range condition classes, mapping; brush 
eradication and control, and proper distribution of livestock. A summer field 
course primarily for county agricultural agents and vocational agricultural 
teachers, others by approval of instructor. 


412. Range Management Practices. (2-3). Credit 3. I, II 

Livestock management as related to utilization of range lands; range 
and ranch management planning; evaluation and survey of forage resource; 
economic principles associated with range livestock management. Prerequi- 
site: Range and Forestry 304 or 401. 


485. Range Problems. Credit 1 to 3 each semester. I, II, S 7 


Individual study and research upon a selected range problem approved by 
instructor. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


605. Range Research Methods. Credit 2. I 

A study of research methods in range management and related subjects. 
A review of scientific investigation in the field and analysis of results. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate majors in range and forestry. 


606. Range Economics. (2-0). Credit 2. Il 

Range management practices, land utilization, and ranch operation as 
they affect economics of livestock industry and the nation. Prerequisite: 
Graduate majors and minors in range and forestry. 


607. Vegetation Influences. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Interrelationships between ecological factors and vegetation, influence of 
forest and range vegetation on watershed management and soil conservation. 
Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate 
years thereafter.) 


609. Plant and Range Ecology. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

A detailed study of plant communities, successions, and the effect of vari- 
ous degrees of utilization in vegetation types and edaphic factors. Prerequi- 
site: Range and Forestry 301 or equivalent. (Offered in 1960-61 and in al- 
ternate years thereafter.) 


610. Range Grasses and Grasslands. (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A study of range grasses as applied to utilization and sustained produc- 
tion. The ecological characteristics and geographical features of the native 
grasslands. Ecological principles as applied to range problems. Individual 
problems to be assigned. Prerequisites: Range and Forestry 301, 303; ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


611. Control of Noxious Range Plants. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


An advanced study of native and naturalized noxious and poisonous plants 
on Texas ranges that are detrimental to good management practices. Their 
distribution, reproduction, dissemination, and methods and practices of control 
will be stressed in relation to conservation and economic importance. Field 
trips to be arranged. (Offered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


612. Range Management Practices, Policies, and Administration. (3-0). 
Credit 3. I 
Advanced studies dealing with technical range management problems, 
social and economic background of legislation, and policies developed in the 
acquisition and administration of national, state, and private range properties. 
Field trips to be arranged. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 409 or equiva- 
lent. (Offered in 1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 

Current scientific work in range management and related subjects in 
American and foreign fields. Prerequisite: Majors and minors in range and 
forestry. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

A course designed for investigations not included in the student’s research 
for thesis or dissertation. Problems may be selected in applied ecology, range 
management, or forestry. Lectures, conferences, field work, reports. Pre- 
requisite: Graduate majors or minors in range and forestry. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research for thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: Graduate major in 
range and forestry. 
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Religious Education 
(See page 88) 


Department of Veterinary Anatomy 


Professor J. H. Milliff; 
Associate Professors L. W. Gibbs, A. G. Kemler; Instructor R. G. Greeley 
202. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-6). Credit 3. II 
Osteology of the horse and cow. Topographical dissection of the cow. 
Histology of the tissues and organs of the cow. Prerequisite: Biology 107 
or the equivalent. 
301. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. I + 
The osteology, dentition, and arthrology of the domestic animals and 
topographical dissection of the dog. 
302. Anatomy. (0-9). Credit 3. II £ 
Topographical dissection of the cow and a comparative study of the horse, 
cat, and pig. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 301. 
303. Histology. (2-6). Credit 4. I + 
A microscopic study of the basic tissues and of the organs, excluding 
the organs of reproduction. 
304. Embryology. (3-3). Credit 4. II + 


A microscopic study of the reproductive organs of the domestic animals, 
and of serial sections of chick and pig embryos. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Anatomy 301, 303. 


306. Neuroanatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. II - 
Gross, developmental, and microscopic anatomy of the nervous system. 

Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 303. 

501. Surgical Anatomy. (0-6). Credit 2. I + 


The anatomy of the areas of surgical and clinical importance in the do- 
mestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Veterinary Anatomy. (1-9). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

The topographical dissection of domestic animals. Prerequisites: Veteri- 
nary Anatomy 301, 302. 
602. Veterinary Anatomy. (2-6). Credit 4. I, II 

The microscopic structure of the anatomical systems of domestic animals. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 3038. 
603. Neuroanatomy. (2-6). Credit 4. II 


The study of the gross, developmental, and microscopic anatomy of the 
Teas systems of the domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 
06. 


604. History of Anatomy. (1-0). Credit 1. I, II, S 


A dicussion of the biographies and contributions to the field of anatomy 
of the most important anatomists from 500 B.C. to the present. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1. S 


The review and discussion of current scientific work in anatomy and re- 
lated subjects. Prerequisite: Graduate major or minor in veterinary anatomy. 


May be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II S 

Problems in either gross or microscopic anatomy along lines to be chosen 
by the individual. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 306; approval of the 
Head of the Department. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Original research on a selected thesis problem in anatomy. Prerequisite: 
Graduate major in veterinary anatomy. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 


Professor M. R. Calliham, 

Professors W. C. Banks, H. E. Redmond; Associate Professors J. C. Ramge, 
W. M. Romane; Assistant Professors B. M. Cooley, J. H. Denton, E. W. Ellett; 
Instructors G. M. Gowing, H. B. Naylor, R. S. Titus, M. F. Young; 

Lecturer A. A. Price 


416. General Surgery. (1-0). Credit 1. II 


Principles of unsoundnesses and horseshoeing. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Anatomy 302. 


511. Non-Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 

Lectures and demonstrations on physical diagnosis; diseases of the di- 
gestive, circulatory, respiratory, urinary organs; nervous system; and the 
skin of large animals. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or registration therein. 


512. Radiology. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Fundamentals of veterinary radiography, fluoroscopy, x-ray and radio- 
isotope therapy with interpretation of radiographs and fluoroscopic examina- 
tions and essential protection from radiation. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Microbiology 486; Veterinary Pathology 444. 


513. Non-Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (3-0). Credit 3. I 


Non-infectious and nutritional diseases, obstetrics, pediatrics, and geria- 
trics of small animals, fur-bearing animals, and laboratory animals. Pre- 
requisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacolo- 
gy 529 or registration therein. 


514. Infectious Diseases of Small Animals. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoan diseases of small 
animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 5138. 


515. General Surgery. (4-0). Credit 4. I 


The principles of dentistry, surgery, and anesthesia of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 444; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
416. 


516. Operative Surgery of Large Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


_ Surgical diseases and special surgery of large animals. Surgical exer- 
cises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


519. Clinics. (0-4). Credit 1. I 


Clinical orientation, restraint, administration of medicine, physical exami- 
nation, methods of collecting specimens for laboratory purposes. Prerequi- 
sites: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 513 and 515 or registration therein. 


520. Clinical Seminar. (0-4). Credit 1. II 


Presentation and discussion of clinical cases. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 
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521. Reproductive Diseases. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


A consideration of prevention and treatment of diseases incident to or 
affecting breeding, conception, gestation, parturition, and postparturient con- 
valescence of common domestic animals; prevention and treatment of diseases 
of the newborn. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 526. 


524. Operative Surgery of Small Animals. (1-2). Credit 2. II 


Surgical procedures in small animals, including orthopedics. Surgical 
exercises are required. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 515. 


526. Obstetrics. (2-0). Credit 2. I 


Castration and spaying of farm animals, physiology of parturition, me- 
chanics of obstetrical operations; theory and technique of artificial insemi- 
nation. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529 or regis- 
tration therein. 


561. ‘Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. I F 


Instruction in routine laboratory procedures including hematology, urine 
analysis, radiography, and radiation therapy. Prerequisites: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 520; Veterinary Microbiology 4386. 


562. Clinical Laboratory Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 561. 


563. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. I 


Under the supervision of an instructor, students are taken on calls to pri- 
vate farms or College herds for training and experience in the diagnosis and 
treatment of animal diseases under actual farm and ranch conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


564. Ambulatory Clinic. (0-4). Credit 1. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 563. 


565. Large Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 


Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. All 
species of large animals are utilized. Lectures on hospital management and 
large animal practice and promotion are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 520. 


566. Large Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 
Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 565. 


567. Small Animal Clinic. (1-7). Credit 3. I 

Students are required to assume full responsibility for the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of patients assigned under the supervision of instructors. De- 
tailed studies of hospital planning, practice management, and promotion and 
veterinary ethics are included. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery 520. 
568. Small Animal Clinic. (0-7). Credit 2. II 


Continuation of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 567. 


569. Veterinary Clinics. (0-6). Credit 2. S 
Veterinary clinics. Prerequisite: Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 520. 


FOR GRADUATES 


603. Veterinary Surgery. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 


Special surgery of large or small animals. Prerequisite: Degree of Doc- 
tor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 
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612. Diagnostic Radiology. Credit 2 or 3 each semester. I, II, S 

Radiographic interpretation of large and small animals with special 
emphasis. on film reading. The use of special techniques including contrast 
media as diagnostic aids will be discussed and demonstrated. Prerequisite: 
Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 8 each semester. I, II 

Original investigations of problems in the field of surgery, therapeutics, 
or radiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
appropriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Veterinary Microbiology 


Professor L. C. Grumbles; 
Associate Professors A. I. Flowers, C. F. Hall, P. F. Jungerman; 
Assistant Professor R. W. Moore 


301. Microorganisms in Animal Diseases. (1-4). Credit 2. I 

A study of the function of microorganisms in maintaining health and 
causing diseases in domestic animals. Rumen microflora. Preservation and 
spoilage of meat. Methods by which infectious diseases are transmitted and 
prevented. A study of selected groups of pathogens and specific diseases. 
Prerequisite: Biology 206. 


334. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Poultry sanitation and diseases. Prevention and control of environmental, 
nutritional, parasitic, and contagious diseases. Prerequisites: Biology 206; 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 328. 


435. Microbiology and Immunology. (3-4). Credit 4. I £ 

The principles of microbiology and immunology. Emphasis is placed on 
the general morphology, physiology, and immunologic reactions of micro- 
organisms important in veterinary medicine. Special attention is given to 
the biologics in the diagnosis and treatment of infectious diseases. Prerequi- 
site: Second year classification in veterinary medicine. 


436. Pathogenic Microbiology. (3-3). Credit 4. II cn 

A study of the general staining procedures, cultural methods and media 
preparation for bacteria; and the morphology, cultural characteristics, and 
pathogenicity of microorganisms which produce diseases in domestic animals 
and man. Prerequisite: Veterinary Microbiology 4385. 


485. Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


A directed, individual study of a selected problem in veterinary micro- 
biology approved by the instructor. Prerequisite: Approval of the Head of 
the Department. 


595. Poultry Diseases. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


The pathology of diseases of poultry will be considered from clinical, 
pathological, microbiological, and parasitological standpoints. Prevention, 
control, and treatment will also be given consideration. Prerequisite: Senior 
classification in veterinary medicine. 


596. Poultry Diagnosis. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
Clinical laboratory diagnosis of poultry diseases. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Microbiology 595. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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FOR GRADUATES 


643. Veterinary Microbiology. (3-4). Credit 4. I, Il 
A study of the pathogenic microorganisms; their cultural and biological 
characteristics and pathogenicity. 


646. Avian Virus Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


A study of the viral diseases of poultry including methods of isolation and 
identification of the causative agents. Practice consists of conducting post 
mortem examinations and special diagnostic procedures on birds received daily 
for necropsy. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
equivalent. 


647. Veterinary Virology. Credit 1 to 4. I, II 


A detailed study of virus infections in animals, including types of infec- 
tions, mode of transmission, intracellular pathology, epidemiology, isolation 
and identification of the inciting agents. Practice includes tissue cultivation, 
animal inoculations, and diagnostic tests. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Veterinary Mycology. Credit 1 to 4. II, S 


A study of actinomycetes, yeasts, and molds that are pathogenic to man 
and animals; the morphology, cultural characteristics, pathogenicity and iden- 
tification. Practice consists of exercises in cultural methods, morphological 
characteristics, biochemical reactions and diagnosis. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in microbiology. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine. (May be taken for undergraduate credit with permis- 
sion of the Head of the Department.) 


691. Research. Credit 1 to 8. I, Il 


An original problem in veterinary microbiology. This research to be re- 
ported by a thesis as partial requirement for the Master of Science degree. 
Prerequisite: Admission to candidacy for Master of Science degree. 


Department of Veterinary Parasitology 


Professor R. D. Turk; 
Associate Professor R. R. Bell; Assistant Professor T. J. Galvin 


483. Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Internal parasites of domestic animals. Symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, 
control, and eradication of parasitic diseases are emphasized. Practice con- 
sists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Fresh and 
preserved material obtained from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utilized. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Anatomy 302. 


484, Parasites of Domestic Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. II t 


Internal parasites of farm, pet, and fur-bearing animals. Attention is 
given to symptoms, diagnosis, treatment, control, and eradication of parasitic 
diseases. Practice consists of laboratory and diagnostic methods used in para- 
sitology; the pathology of parasitism. Fresh and preserved material obtained 
from the field, clinics, and necropsies are utilized in the laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Parasitology 488. 


487. Parasites of Farm Animals and Poultry. (2-2). Credit 3. II, S + 


A study of some of the more important internal and external parasites of 
domestic animals and poultry. The life cycles, pathogenicity, and economic and 
public health aspects will be stressed with suggested methods for control. Open 
to agricultural students. Prerequisite: Senior classification. 


ikMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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583. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 

Diagnosis of parasitic diseases is emphasized. Practice consists of lab- 
oratory and diagnostic methods used in parasitology. Prerequisite: Veteri- 
nary Parasitology 484. 


584. Clinical Parasitology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 

Diagnosis of parasitic diseases including physical examination of patients 
and such laboratory procedures as are indicated. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery 519. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Parasitology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I 

A detailed study of the more important helminth parasites of domestic 
animals, including their identification, distribution, and life history. Prerequi- 
site: Veterinary Parasitology 584 or the equivalent. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 

Special problems concerned with the parasites of domestic animals or poul- 
try. Prerequisites: Veterinary Parasitology 601 or the equivalent; approval 
of the instructor. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, 8 
Research for thesis. 


Department of Veterinary Pathology 


Professor C. H. Bridges%, 
Professors I. B. Boughton, H. A. Smith**; Associate Professor J. N. Beasley; 
Assistant Professor W. F. Mestanza; Instructor F. A. Fear 


443. General Pathology. (4-3). Credit 5. I 


The elementary disease processes and their causes, including a study of 
the gross and minute appearance of the diseased tissue. Such processes as ins 
flammation, necrosis, gangrene, atrophy, hypertrophy, ulceration, the various 
degenerations, infiltrations, pigmentations, and tumor formations are consid- 
ered. Practice consists of the microscopic study of these processes and in- 
struction in laboratory technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 302, 
304. 


444, Special Pathology. (5-3). Credit 6. II 


Lectures on special pathology of organs and systems. Infectious and non- 
infectious diseases are considered. The mechanism of development of lesions 
and their relationship to clinical symptoms are emphasized. Lectures are 
illustrated liberally with color slides. Laboratory work consists of studies in 
gross and microscopic pathology. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 448. 


447. General Principles of Pathology. (2-2). Credit 3. I, S tT 


A study of the mechanisms of disease as encountered in the higher mam- 
malian species. The course deals with the causes and pathogenesis of the vari- 
ous types of disease, the reactions of the body against them, and certain ab- 
stract principles governing their treatment. Open to non-medical students. 
Lectures and demonstrations. Prerequisites: Six hours of biological sciences; 
junior classification. 


577. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. I 


Pathology as directly applied to clinical cases and problems, including 
necropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 


*Became Head of Department effective October 16, 1960. 
**Retired effective October 16, 1960. 
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578. Applied Pathology. (0-2). Credit 1. II 


Pathology as applied directly to clinical cases and problems, including ne- 
cropsies. Prerequisite: Veterinary Pathology 444. 


585. Problems in Pathology. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


An elective course for undergraduates who wish to supplement the stand- 
ard required courses. Problems can be assigned in gross or microscopic path- 
ology or in pathological technique. Prerequisites: Veterinary Pathology 4438; 
approval of the instructor. 


FOR GRADUATES 


643. Gross Pathology. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The student studies gross pathological changes at the necropsies per- 
formed daily. He then follows selected tissues through suitable histopatho- 
logical techniques and corrects his gross diagnoses in the light of the micro- 
scopic findings. Confirmatory bacteriologic methods are utilized where indi- 
cated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


644. Locomotor and Skeletal Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. I, S 


The changes taking place in diseased bones, joints, and muscles are stud- 
ied with respect to their nature and probable causes, and with special refer- 
ence to lameness of the horse. Frequent use is made of the unsurpassed Mark 
Francis Collection of Bone and Joint Pathology. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


645. Neoplastic Diseases. Credit 1 to 8. I, II, S 


Theoretical, histopathological, and clinical aspects of neoplasms. Diag- 
nosis of neoplastic and related conditions in all species. Prerequisite: Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the equivalent. 


646. Nutritional Diseases. Credit 2 to 4. II 


Gross and microscopic tissue changes to be found in experimentally pro- 
duced nutritional deficiencies are considered in comparison with clinically 
encountered deficiencies and with other conditions from which they must be 
differentiated. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or 
other suitable preparation. 


647. Metabolic Diseases. Credit 1 or 2. S 


The pathology of diseases due to major disorders of metabolism, non- 
nutritional and non-infectious. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


648. Reproductive Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. S 


Theoretical and practical pathology of gross and microscopic lesions in 
the reproductive organs with especial reference to bovine sterility. Prerequi- 
site: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or equivalent. 


649. Gross Post-Mortem Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Advanced training in recognition, interpretation, and description of tissue 
changes encountered. Specific diagnoses are derived and defended. Prerequi- 
sites: At least 4 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 643. 


650. Neuropathology of Animals. Credit 1 to 4. I, S 


In addition to the study and interpretation of gross and microscopic le- 
sions of the central and peripheral nervous systems, major attention is given 
in theory and in practice to the special laboratory techniques necessary to 
demonstrate such lesions. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine or equivalent. 


651. Microscopic Diagnosis. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


Advanced training in diagnosis, applied especially to the “problem” cases 
currently encountered in the Department’s pathological diagnostic service. 
Routine and special histopathological methods are employed. Prerequisites: 
ae of at least 10 semester hours of credit in Veterinary Pathology 648, 
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658. Pathological Technique. Credit 1 to 6. I, II, S 


The art and science of preparing animal tissues, fluids, and exudates for 
microscopic or other special examination. Enrollment is limited to the num- 
ber who can be accommodated in the routine of the departmental laboratory. 
Prerequisite: A fair knowledge of general chemistry. 


659. Sheep Diseases. Credit 1 to 4. I 


The pathology, etiology, and symptomatology of the economically impor- 
tant diseases affecting sheep in all of the major sheep-producing countries of 
the world. Prerequisite: Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or the 
equivalent. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 


Research to be reported by the writing of a thesis or dissertation as a 
partial requirement for the Master of Science or Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


Department of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professor P. W. Burns; 
Associate Professor R. H. Davis, Jr.; Assistant Professor J. D. McCrady 


323. Physiology of Farm Animals. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 


A consideration of physiology and anatomy essential to an understanding 
of diseases of farm animals. For students in agriculture. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 231. 


326. Physiology. (4-3). Credit 5. II £ 


Introduction to physiology. Dynamics of nerve and muscle. Functions of 
the circulatory and respiratory systems. Renal function and body fluids. 
Mechanisms of digestion, absorption, and excretion. Prerequisites: Biochem- 
Ee ene Nutrition 312; Veterinary Anatomy 301, 303, registration in 302, 

04, 306. 


427. Physiology. (2-6). Credit 4. I x 

Metabolism and energy exchange... Minerals and vitamins. Functions of 
the nervous, endocrine, and reproductive systems. Milk secretion and growth. 
Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 326. 


428. Pharmacology. (3-0). Credit 3. II 


Pharmacologic principles; central nervous system depressants and stimu- 
lants; local anesthetics; autonomic drugs; skeletal muscle relaxants; anti- 
histamines. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 427. 


529. Pharmacology. (2-3). Credit 3. I 


Cardiovascular drugs; hematologic agents; diuretics; locally acting drugs; 
gastrointestinal agents; drugs used in metabolic disorders, hormones; local 
and systemic anti-infectives; parasiticides. Practice consists of the study of 
the action of drugs on experimental animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary 
Physiology and Pharmacology 428. 


530. Toxicology. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


Occurrence, symptoms, lesions, treatment, prevention, and management of 
poisoning by inorganic and organic poisons. Clinical manifestations, lesions 
and management of animals affected by poisonous plants. Practice consists of 
actions and treatment of poisons in experimental animals; chemical detection 
of some of the more common inorganic and organic poisons. Prerequisite: 
Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529. 


Sigs narmacys (0-2)... Credit. 1. ol 


Principles of pharmacy; preparing, compounding, and dispensing medi- 
cines. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 529. 


tMay be taken for graduate credit by students not majoring in veterinary medicine. 
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574. Pharmacy. (0-2). Credit 1. II 
A continuation of Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 573. Pre- 
requisite: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 578. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Animal Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Recent phases of physiology; modern experimental methods. The work 
is arranged to suit the needs of the student and in harmony with his previous 
training. Prerequisite: Basic courses in morphology and organic chemistry. 


605, 606. Veterinary Toxicology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

Original investigations and detailed studies of poisons or poisonous plants 
and their effects on domestic animals. Prerequisite: Veterinary Physiology 
and Pharmacology 530. 


607, 608. Veterinary Pharmacology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. | I, Il 

Modern methods of research in pharmacology and pharmaceutical proc- 
esses. Original research in studying the actions and uses of drugs. Pre- 
requisites: Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 428, 529. 


611, 612. Veterinary Physiology. (3-3). Credit 4 each semester. I, II 

A detailed study of specific phases of physiology of domestic animals. 
Prerequisites: Veterinary Anatomy 3808, 304; Veterinary Physiology and 
Pharmacology 427. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II, S 


Problems in physiology, pharmacology, or toxicology. Prerequisite: De- 
gree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine or appropriate specialized training. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 

Original investigations in veterinary physiology, pharmacology or toxicol- 
ogy to be submitted by writing of a thesis as partial fulfillment for the 
Master of Science degree. Prerequisite: Approval of Head of Department. 


Department of Veterinary Public Health 


Professor FUP) Jageicdr: 
Assistant Professor L. H. Russell, Jr. 


491. Animal Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I, II 

This course deals with livestock sanitation and the prevention, control, 
and eradication of diseases of farm and ranch animals. Prerequisites: Biol- 
ogy 206; Veterinary Physiology and Pharmacology 3238; senior classification 
in agriculture. 


533. Food Hygiene. (1-2). Credit 2. I 

The inspection of foods of animal origin with special emphasis on milk; 
laws, ordinances, and regulations governing animal food products including 
sanitary standards and animal health requirements. Prerequisite: Junior 
classification in veterinary medicine. 


536. Infectious Diseases of Large Animals. (5-0). Credit 5. II 

A study of the bacterial, rickettsial, viral, and protozoal diseases of farm 
and ranch animals (bovine, equine, ovine, caprine, and porcine). Public health 
aspects of the various intertransmissible diseases of animal and man are 
stressed. Prerequisite: Junior classification in veterinary medicine. 


591. Food Hygiene. (2-2). Credit 3. I 


A continuation of Veterinary Public Health 533 with special emphasis on 
meat. Required field trips. Prerequisite: Senior classification in veterinary 
medicine. 
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592. Public Health. (2-2). Credit 3. II 


The relation of the veterinarian and veterinary problems to public health. 
Required field trips. Prerequisite: Veterinary Public Health 591. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601. Food Hygiene. (3-4). Credit 4. I 
The study of causes and evidence of spoilage, and the detection of adul- 


terants in fresh, canned, and cured foods of animal origin. Prerequisite: Vet- 
erinary Public Health 591 or 592. 


685. Problems. Credit 1 to 4 each semester. I, II 


Problems course in veterinary public health. Prerequisite: Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


Department of Wildlife Management 


Professor W. B. Davis; 
Associate Professors R. J. Baldauf, R. B. Davis, O. Cs Wallmo; 
Instructor J. M. Inglis 


201. Wildlife Conservation and Management. (3-0). Credit 3. I, II 

An introduction to the wildlife and fishery resources of the United States 
with special reference to Texas. The importance of plants and animals in our 
economic and cultural life. An account of what has happened to North Ameri- 
can wildlife with consideration of specific plans and methods for its rehabili- 
tation, maintenance, and increase. 


202. Natural History of the Vertebrates. (2-2). Credit 3. II 

Natural history of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals, as 
exemplified by selected representatives of each group. Not open to wildlife 
management majors. 


300. Field Studies. Credit 3. S 

Wildlife survey of selected areas. Studies of plant-animal interrelation- 
ships, birds, mammals, and other native vertebrates; experience in collecting 
and preparing study skins of birds, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians. Pre- 
requisite: Junior classification or approval of Head of Department. 


304. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II 
The classification, habits, economic importance, and conservation of fishes. 


311. Ichthyology. (Fresh Water). (2-3). Credit 3. I + 

This course is designed to familiarize the student with the fresh-water 
fishes of the world. The approach to the subject matter will be mainly syste- 
matic, but the evolution, ecology, life history, and economy of the more im- 
portant species will be treated. The fresh-water fishes of Texas will be em- 
phasized and the practice will consist of the identification of 75-100 fish. 
Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


312. Ichthyology. (Marine). (2-3). Credit 3. II 

A study of the marine fishes of the world, emphasizing fishes of Texas. 
Life history, ecology, distribution, evolution, and economic values of important 
species will be treated. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 1961-62 and 
in alternate years thereafter.) 


315. Herpetology. (2-2). Credit 3. II 7 

An introduction to the study of the structure, adaptation, classification, 
distribution, and economic importance of amphibians and reptiles. Prerequi- 
site: Biology 107. 
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316. Field Herpetology. (0-3). Credit 1. II 

Field work involving the collection and preservation of herpetological 
specimens; natural history; ecological relations. Prerequisites: Wildlife Man- 
agement 315 or registration therein. 


400. Fisheries Survey. Credit 4. S 


A field course. Attention will be given to the life histories, ecology, and 
propagation of fishes important for sporting and food purposes. Distribution, 
identification, and field techniques. Prerequisite: Junior classification or ap- 
proval of Head of Department. 


401. General Mammalogy. (2-2). Credit 3. I t 


Study of the structure, classification, and economic relations of mammals. 
Foundation for wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: 
Biology 107. 


402. General Ornithology. (2-2). Credit 3. II i 


Introduction to the study of birds, their structure, classification, geo- 
graphic distribution, ecologic relations, and economic status. Foundation for 
wildlife management, also for museum work. Prerequisite: Biology 107. 


403. Animal Ecology. (2-3). Credit 3. I + 


Composition, structure, and energy relationships of plant-animal commun- 
ities. The interaction of physical and biotic factors as they affect population 
levels and community development. Application of ecological principles to 
some current land use practices. Prerequisite: Range and Forestry 301. 


408. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-3). Credit 3. II 


Methods and techniques in maintaining and increasing desirable wildlife 
and regulating population generally, with emphasis on practical aspects. Use 
of natural vegetation, the place and methods of census, restocking, game pre- 
serves, predatory animal control, provision of food and cover, farmer-sports- 
man relations, significance of succession, and other ecologic concepts to game 
management and related enterprises. Prerequisite: Senior classification in 
wildlife management or approval of instructor. 


410. Conservation and Management of Fishes. (3-0). Credit 3. II t 


Basic knowledge from ichthyology, biology of fishes, and limnology is re- 
lated to the applied aspects of fresh water and marine fishery science. Em- 
phasis is placed on methods of fish culture, habitat and population manipula- 
tion, disease and parasites of fishes and fundamentals of farm pond manage- 
ment. 


417. Biology of Fishes. (2-2). Credit 3. I + 


Treats the biology of fishes, including respiration, sense organs, feeding 
habits, breeding habits, anatomy, and adaptations to the environment. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon the various physiological and morphological fea- 
tures of fishes, particularly as they relate to problems of distribution, popu- 
lations, and management in Texas. Prerequisite: Biology 107. (Offered in 
1961-62 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


485. Wildlife Problems. Credit 1 to 3. I, II, S 


Individual study and research on a selected problem approved by the in- 
structor. Prerequisite: Junior or senior classification. 


FOR GRADUATES 


601, 602. Vertebrate Systematics. (1-6). Credit 3 each semester. I, II 


The theory and practice of taxonomy as applied to vertebrates. Labora- 
tory consists of individual problems on classification and distribution of se- 
lected groups of vertebrates; problems in nomenclature of birds, mammals, 
fishes and reptiles, based on Texas Cooperative Wildlife Collection. Survey 
of the literature of vertebrate taxonomy as related to the group selected; a 
study of vertebrate material from the systematic standpoint. Prerequisites: 
Wildlife Management 311, 315, 401, or 402, depending on group selected. (Of- 
fered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 
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603. Vertebrate Ecology. (1-6). Credit 3. II 

The ecology and life histories of vertebrates with special reference to 
birds and mammals. The role of native vertebrates in relation to range, forest, 
and farm problems. Consideration will be given to community and environ- 
mental relations. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 403 or equivalent. (Of- 
fered in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


608. Techniques of Wildlife Management. (2-0). Credit 2. II 


Special techniques and current development in wildlife management prac- 
tices. Prerequisite: Wildlife Management 408 or equivalent. (Offered in 
1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


609. Wildlife Research Methods. (2-0). Credit 2. I 
A study of research methods as applied to wildlife management. (Offered 
in 1960-61 and in alternate years thereafter.) 


681. Seminar. (1-0). Credit 1 each semester. I, II 
Important current developments in the wildlife field with special reference 
to the literature. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate classification. 


685. Problems. Credit 2 to 6 each semester. I, II, S 
Credit to be adjusted in accordance with requirements of each individual 
case. 


691. Research. Credit 1 or more each semester. I, II, S 
Original research on selected wildlife problem to be used in thesis or 
dissertation. 
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